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COMMISSION ON INDUSJRIAL RELATIONS. 


' Washington, D. C., Tuesday^ May 1915 — 10 a. m. 

Present: Chalrpoain Walsh; Commissioners Garretson,‘HarrIman, Welnstock, 
Lennon, O’Connell, and Aishton. 

Chaims Walsh. We will please be in order. I might make an announce- 
ment th^ these hearings will open at 10 o’clock each morning and continue 
until latSO; adjourn for luncheon until 2; resume and continue until 4,30. 
Those hours may be relied upon. 

Mr. Perham^ take the chair, please. 

TBSTIMOKT OF ME. H. B. PERHAM. 

Chairman Walsh. Your name is H. B. Perham? 

Mr. Pebham. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business, pleas*^? 

Mr. Perham. I am president of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you held that position 1 

Mr. Pebham. Since the year 1901. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would sketch briefly your business experience, 
beginning at the time that you engaged in the telegraph business and do\vn to 
the present time, assuming that you are a telegrapher. 

Mr. PERHAiT. I am a telegrapher; yes. I commenced in the telegraph busi- 
ness in 1871 and worked on various railroads throughout the United Stahls 
and Canada until the year 1895. My positions In the railroad service were 
from call boy in the train service, as telegrapher, station agent, signalman, 
and, for a short time, train dispatcher. 

Chairman Walsh. Train dispatcher for what railroad? 

Mr. Pebham. For the International & Great Northern Railroad of Texas. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you occupied any other position with this labor 
organization? 

Mr" Pebham. From the year 1889 to 1895 I was general chaimjan represent- 
ing the telegraphers on the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. In the year 1897 — 
May^ 1897, to be more correct— I was elected grand secretary and treasurer of 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, an international position. I held that posi- 
tion until the year 1901, when I was elected as its president. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any other organizations of your calling in the 
United States? I desire to bring out what connection, If any, you had or 
have with the commercial telegraphers’ organizatlou, a hearing upon which 
was held in Chicago. 

Mr. Pebham. The commercial telegraphers have a union — an International 
union — and that organization represents that class. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, have you any nfflitatlon with them? 

• Mr. Pebham. I am a member of that organization In good standing. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your organization any affiliation with them? 

Mr.,, Pebham. A working agreement ; that is, an agreement with several 
articles In It expressly stating where our Jurisdiction begins and ends— that 
is, for both organizations— and what we shall do under certain circumstances, 
where we find a commercial telegrapher working in the railroad service or a 
railroad telegrapher working In the commercial service. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a copy of that agreement? 

Mr. PmtHA^ I have not with me. . . » 

ChairmiUQ. Walsh. Would you be kind enough to transmit one to uSf please^ 
so that may make it a part of our record? 

Mr. Pebham. I will take pleasure in doing so. 

fBlEf Perham Exhibit No. 1 at end of this subject.) 

Ohitrman Walsh. Now, I understand you have prepared a gUtement W ™ 
pa^Ieular subject of your own organization, Mr, Parham, In writing, which 
yi^ desife tir read. 


10000 
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3\Ir. Ferha&i. That is true. 

Chairman Walsh. You may submit it now, then, In ybur own way; and if 
there are auy questious the commissioners wish to ask you afterwards, they 
will do so. , . 

Mr. Pebham (reading) ; . 

‘‘Tlie act creating the United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 
among other matters, provides that the commission shall inquire into existing 
relations between employers and employees. Into methods for avoiding or ad- 
justing labor disputes through peaceful and conciliatory metllatlon and nego- 
tiations, and also that It shall soek to discover the underlying causes of dls- 
Batisfactlon In the Industrial situation. 

“The Order of Ilailrond Telegraidiers. in requesting an investigation. of labor 
conditions on the rennsylvanla Railroad lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, avers, 

^ through its president, that the r>rosent attitude of the managers of that company 
tn^’ard Its employees an<l the polh*Ies of that company toward organizations of 
Inlwu* constitute a nienaee to the j)oa(*e and progress of the people. 

“ From the great strike of 1887 to the present time, with trouble pending 
’ throughont tlvB'^’nnks of the telegraphers, .station agents, signalmen, and other ^ 
classes of employees, Its oftlclals have assumed an attitude of arrogance and 
harshness that inevitably len<ls to strikes and other disturbances inimical to 

S Ubllc welfare and ill hedtilng a corporation so richly endowed by the people, 
^ference Is made to the Third Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 
1887 , page 1072, and siieceedlng pages, for an account of the strike that took 
place in .luly, 1«S87, on that coinpany'.s lines. The arbitrary and unfair actions 
of the olfi<'inls at that time bronglit oh the strike and other troubles, and the 
Rome attltinle Is being assumed by tlieni at the present day. 

“This company not only controls its own employees In a manner that con- 
Mantly tends toward strikes and general dissatisfaction, but being one^of the 
••wemost companies of its kind in the United Slates, its example is often fol- 
lowed by other railroads. Its policies not only affect the conditions of the ix*ople 
in the Estates traversed by it, but they effect the conditions of people In nu- 
meroua other States wlio receive and forward freight and travel over its lines. 

The comi)any recognizes members of the Drotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Ilremen and Englnemen, Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, and Brotlierhood of Railroad Trainmen, but these transporta- 
tlon brotherhoods are the only regular lalK>r organizations thus recognized 
It does not recognize tljo regtdar orgaidzatlons of the telegraphers, signal- 
men, signal mnlntaiiuTs, linemen, station agents, section foreman, trackmen 
machinists, holler makers, blacksmiths, car repairers, clerks, and others. ’ 
“At one time the Onler of Railroad Telegraphers had a certain kind of 
standing with the conqiany. It succetMled In getting its committee.s into con- 
ference with some of tlie subordinate officials of the company and In inducing 
formulate and publish general notices governing working conditions 
These general notl«'es were usually i>osted at tlivislon points where emplovees 
could see them, and they were to he consldore<l as a proclamation from head- 
quarters for the guidance of employees. The main objection to the general 
notices Is that the officials (»f the company were at liberty to cancel or amend 
them at any time that such action suited their convenience or met with the 
approval of t^hose higher up.. Tijey were not contracts such as usually govern 
the relation between employees and employer. “ 

“After 1907 the Pennsylvania Railroad refused to meet or have any dealings 
with the regular telegraphers’ organization. In 1909 and again in 1912 there 
was IntoiLve dissatisfaction among the employees of the telegraph departlnenL 
A ttcrlke vote was taken in the latter year after the company had refused to see 
the general wramittee of the telegraphers to discuss with them wages and 
working conditions, and had furthermore discharged from their employ the 
telegraphers wlio were regularly elected to serve on this committee. 

Realizing the economic waste caused by strikes, the 0. R, T. decided after 

strike, that they wo^ appeal for 
m^atlon under the so-called ErOman Act. This mediation the^pany ^ 
fu^ to accept, and opened a recruiting office In Philadelphia for the employ- 
,»ent of telegrephers and al^ equipped its main-line offices with telejffion^ to- 
tending to put Inexperienced men in charge of those towers. This 
WOtild have Endangered public safety. ^ proceaure 

re^Eal of mediation by the company, the employees jstiU desired 
If possible to attain their ends by peaceable methods, and as a res^ of 
that character concluded to place the facts before this honorable commission.** 
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I <!e«ire to read for the benefit of the record copies of the general notlcee 
mentioned, which were Issued by the company and took the nlace of schedules, 
wage scales, contracts, and things usually made by employees with employer. 
This is one of the general notices— No. 2SS— dated Baltimore, Md., August H 
1908: f 

“The following regulations are for the information of all interested officers 
and employees, and are to govern telephone-block operators: 

“ 1. Ability, fitness, and seniority entitle a telephone-block operator to promo- 
tion ns opportunity may offer. The superintendent shall decide whether the 
candidate or applicant is qualified therefor. 

“2. New positions and permanent vacancies will be bulletined to the various 
offices and towers, for a period of 10 days, by circular letter (or by telephone 
messngb when It can be done without burdening the wires), and at the expira- 
tion of that period given to the telephone-block operator making application In 
writing, If, In the Judgment of tlie superintendent, he Is qualifi^ therefor and 
eligible by reason of seniority rights. 

“3. A telephone-block operator failing to make application for a position 
forfeits'io tlie man who accepts that position such senior rlgli^s ns the position 
may carry with it, but Will be given the opportunity to make application for the 
position when a vacancy occurs. 

“ 4. In reduction of fonv, the servk'es of the youngest employee (according 
to his seniority rights) will be dispenswl with first: In reemployment, the oldest 
employee (according to his seniority rights) will be given employment first. 
Kegulation No, 1 to govern in both cases. 

“5, Employees transferred from one division to another, at the Instance of 
the company, shall, when a vacancy occurs, be given seniority rights on the 
division to which transferred. An employee trnnsferretl from one division to 
anotl^r, at his own request, shall have seniority rights only from date of 
transTcr. 

“6. Employees w^ho have recelvetl leave of absence shall not lose their 
seniority rights. 

“ G. Latrobk, 

*^Actinff General Agent and Superintendent.'* 

Anotlier such notice, dated Baltimore, Md., April 13, 1910, No. 09, referring 
to Regulation No. 2 of the general notice for the government of telegraph 
cqierators, dated August 12, 1^5, which reads as follows : 

“New positions and permanent vacancies will be bulletined to the various 
offices and tow^ers, for a period of 10. days, by circular letter (or by ‘28* 
message when It can be done without burdening the wires)— I might explain 
that a * 23 ’ nie«.suge Is a message to all concerned — and at the expiration of 
that period given to the telegraph operator making application in writing if, 
In the Judgment of the superintendent, he Is qunlifle<l therefor and eligible 
by reason of .seniority rights.” 

Because of the fact that operators on some of the divisions have obtained 
positions through advertisement and in a few days made application for the 
positions which they had Just vacated, the following Is issued as a supplement 
to this regulation : 

“An operator can not make application fur a position he has Just vacated, 
but if the position Is vacated by the man who fills his vacancy he may then 
make application ami his application will be considered.” 

There are tw’o other such notices, showing amendments to the original notices 
that are issued, w'hlch I would like to file with the commission [reads:] 

“ Baltimobe, Md., Mag 9, 1910, 

” General Notice No. 127. 

“ The following additions to the regulation.^ for the government of telegraph 
operators authorized : 

“ SUPPLEMENT TO HBQULATION NO. 2. 

^Ali temporary and prolonged vacancies (of six months or more duratloii) 
will be bulletined in the same manner as now positions and permanent vacancies 
and filled by the senior operator making application In writing, Regulation Nd. 
itb govern. 
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Sl'PPLKAIENT TO BEGULATION NO. 5. 


‘'When an office Is closed or a reduction of force is made, seniority on the 
division entitles the employee aflPectecJ to ask f<H* any position held by another 
whose seniority Is less than Ids own; and the employee affected shall have this 
rlKlit reKardless of the rate of pay he formerly received or the rate of pay of 
the r)OHltIon to which his senior rlKhts entitle Inni — Regulation No. 1 to govern. 
Such senior rights, however, shall not ttpply to offices where priority exists,” 

” IIaltimouk, I\Id., November IS, 1910. 

” Genkkai. XirricE No. 401. 


‘‘The following regulation f<>r the government of telephone operators has 
been authorized : 

“ Effective December 1, 1010, teleplione ojH^rators who handle train orders 
or messages, block or re|M>rt trains l>y telephone in lien of telegrnidi, will be 
given equal rights with telegraph oiKTstors, based uiM>n the time of their enter- 
ing the service as either telegrai>li or telephone oi»erjitors, and the same regula- 
tions as now In effect governing telegraph oi)erators will apply to teleplnme 
operators, 

‘‘ When a telegraph office Is clianged to a telephone office, it will not l)e con- 
sidered a reduction in force and Ik* oi^en to advertisement unless the rate of 
pay or hours are ehang(M|. 

“‘It Is understoml tliat In tilling new positions and permanent vacancies, 
either telegraph or teh'phone, in accordat»ee with preserd Uegularion No. 2, 
both telegraph and tedephone oi><‘nitors uill be given an opi>ortvinity to make 
application for such fn»sirioiis. in ca.se no applications fr>r telephone i>ositlons 
aw received from either telegraph or telephone operators, such posltions^o be 
by the sehn'tlon of the .superlnpuHlent.’ ” 

Relating to cliarg(‘s Nos. 1 and 2 In our petition: The company in the last 
few years has officially recognized the four traiwporlation bn)t’herhoo<ls, as 
before stated, and has entered into cimtra<ruHl relatitow witli them. It has, 
however, iK'rslstemly made war upon all other regninr labor organizations for 
the punwse of breaking nj) existing organizations and of preventing the estah- 
llshment of new ones. 


In Hceordance with tlds policy It broke up the lirotherhood of Railway (derks 
by the simple exiKnlient of discharging those meinbers of the brotherhofnl who 
would not withdraw from it. 

It has persistently dlscrlmlnaled against fJm numiln'rs of tho Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers by refusing them promotion and bv dUcharglng ami intimi- 
dating Its members. 

When an attempt was made to organize the shopmen in 1011 it dischargml 
all men ns soon as their connection with the new organization was established 

The same thing happened In the attempt to orgaidze the shopmen in 1014.’ 
As soon as the organization made any he.adwny the company began its ohi 
policy of laying off the men who were interested In the movement. The meth- 
ods usetl were not always S(> erinie that the tanployeo was told directly he was 
laid off on account of his union connections, but the general reason given was 
slackness of work, but tlie men affected were, In all casis, those Interesteil with 
the union moveinont. In quite a few Instances tlie companv foreman very 
frankly told workmen that they were discharged for their *lal>or activities 
although they further told them some technical charge would be given officially 
as the reason for their dismissal. 


In support of this we desire to submit a report fjom Tliird A'iee Rresident 
X P. Riley, covering In detail the discrimination of that companv against iTie 
Brotherhood of Hallway Clerks, as follows [reads] ; 


“Mr. WnjRTR Bragoins, Grand President: 

“I hereby make my report covering the period during which I was assignetl 
to duty on the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad east of I*itt.sburgh and Erie 

“ When I commenced work on that system no trouble was antldpatcil and so 
far as I knew no opposition to our organization existed among its officials In 
fact, there was no reason to believe that anything but the most amiable and 
harmonious relations exlsttsl l>etween that company and the brotherhotxl and 
that they would t)e perpefunte<L 

“Early In Ma.\ I went to Philadelphia and attended an open meeting given 
under the auspices of Philadelphia Lodge No. 2Ud. A large number of non- 
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member clerks In the employ of the Pennsylvania Co. attended this meetins, as 
well as representatives from the locals at Jersey City, Trenton, and Camtlen, 
N. J., and Wilmington, Del At this meeting the most earnest enthusiasm 
prevailed, and the early completion of the work on those lines was freely pre- 
dicted by members and nonmemliers alike. A short time previous to this meet- 
ing we had organized Washington, D. C., Baltimore, Md., and Wilmington, Del. 
After this meeting I remained In Philadelphia and vicinity for a few days 
attending an open meeting at Wilmington, at which Baltimore and Philadelphia 
locals were represented. At this meeting, like the one in Philadelphia, much 
enthusiasm was manifested and the pretliction freely indulged in that we wore 
in a position to rapidly complete the work on that system. 

“ I then went to New York (Mty for the purpose of attending an oiten meeting 
arranged by Empire State Lodge No. ISO and of doing other necessary work 
there and In Jersey City. Shortly after may arrival In New York I received a 
message to the effect that the agent at Waverly Transfer had notified some of 
the members in the employ of the P. R. R. at that point that it would be neces- 
sary for them to either withdraw their membership from the organization or 
leave the service of that company. In view of the fact that the brotherhood had 
been established on the lines of the P. R. R. for some seven or eight years T felt 
that this was only a loc-al matter and could readily be adjusted. Accordingly 
I called Organizers CroAve and Slierwood. who were in New York at the time, 
to my assistance, and with tliem went to Waverly Transfer ami had an Interview 
with the agent, Mr. Consndine. Due courtesy prompts me to say that we 
found Mr, Consmllne a perfect gentleman in the Intervimv wldcli resiilteil. He 
refu.sed to say whether this order whieh had been issued had emanated from 
him or whether he had been instructed by another to take such action. We felt 
that If the order had been Issued at his instigation that we had so represented 
matters to him that It would not be enforced; If Instrd'ctions had been Issueil 
by a hl0ier official, that such facts would be demonstrated by like orders being 
promulgated at other points within a few days. We returned to New York, 
and .some three or four days later I was Informed that a similar order had lH*eu 
Issued to some of the members at Wilmington, Del. Couvineed thereby that 
the opposition being encountered was more than of a local nature, I telegraphed 
you for authority to form a general board of adju.stment on the P. R. R. In 
order that all locals might take concerted action in on effort to combat such 
unwarranted opposition from, as I presumed at the time, the minor officials of 
that company, hoping thereby to adjust this matter. Such authority being 
given, I accordingly issued a circular lettcT to all lodges east of Pltlsburgh and 
Erie on the Pennsylvania lines to semi the chairman of (heir protective com- 
mittee's to Philadelphia on May 17 for the purpose of forming such hoard. It 
might bo pertinent to remark In this conne<'tlou that some of 11m members IssikmI 
a circular to these locals a day or so later stating that su«li action was un- 
nece.ssary and uncalled for, that the trouble was of a local nature and could be 
adjusted by the local protective committees. Tlie following day an order was 
issued hy the company to these members instructing them to relinquish their 
membership in the organization. The circular letter which they had issued was 
therefore withdrawn. 

“ The chairman of the local protective committees of a majority of the lodges 
on the P. R. R. east of Pittsburgh and Erie accordingly met In Philadelphia on 
May 17 and a general board was organized. Brother William Wivel, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was elected chairman of this board. The following forenoon a 
communication signed by this general board was sent by special messenger to 
General Manager Atterbury’s office at Broad Street Station requesting an inter- 
view at as early a date as po.ssil)le, and that a reply be returned by tbe messen- 
ger, In reply a note was received from Mr. Ramsey, of Mr. Atterbury’s office, 
stating that Mr. Atterbury was out of tbe city, but If the committee would call 
at the office at 11 o’clock a. m. the following day, the 19th, that Mr. Nichols, 
an assistant to General Manager Atterbury, would give the board an audience. 
, He was Informed that the committee would be on hand at the hour named. 

“About 10 o’clock a. m. on the 19th General Chairman Wivel was called to 
the telephone and Informed by Mr. Jones, representing Mr. Atterbury, that Mr. 
Nichols was III, that Mr. Atterbury was still absent, and that it would therefore 
be necessary to postpone the meeting until 10 o’clock a, m. the 20th, at which 
time both Mr. Atterbury and Mr. Nichols would be present, 
r “At the appointed time the committee (which had been formed from some of 
the members of the general board of adjustment, as it was deemefl advisable, to 
have the entire board go before the general manager) called at Mr. Atterbury’s 
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ofRce «n<l wns iwolved by Mr. Jones. He. Iiiforineil this committee that Mr. 
Nichols was still sick and unable to is? at the oflice, and tha.t It was the Invari- 
able nile of General Mana^(er Atterbury lad to receive any committee, nuless Mr. 
Nichols wns present, as he, Mr. Nichols, handled nil matters of this character; 
thcref(>re n further pf>stiM»nement was iie(*e.s.sary. It being impossible to say 
whe n Mr. Nichols would be able to return to the oflice, and Mr. Jones agreeing 
to inf«>nn Uhainmin Wh«‘l when he relurtUHl. it \\as dmneil advisable to dis- 
band the general board .subject to the call of the chairman, which was done. 
Mr. Jon(\s Informed Chairman AVlvel tluit be knew of no di.scrlralnntory order 
having l>een Issued against the members of that organization. 

“Some Miree d;';sS after the geiH'ral board lunl It ft riiiladelphla I received 
a t(‘legram from General riiairmnn AA'lvel asking me to eome to Washington at 
once. 1 went tlua’o, and found that he ha<l been dl<nii‘*'‘«ed from the service of 
the }*enn.««ylvania (A>. After going over the matter with him. we hoped, even 
against the evIdcMU-e, tlmt tlie .li.sclmrge was at the iri'^tigatlon of some minor 
ofticlal in Washington an<l had imt l>een ordered from tlie general offices of the 
nani)Mny In I*hlla(lel[ihia ; that it might therefon', be adjusted at a later date 
through the general board of adjustment \4heii meeting with the general mana- 
ger. This was has«‘d upon the fact that Cliairnian Wlvel's Immediate superior, 
C. 10. Wann. had re(iuesre<l Idm. l)efore going to Pliiladolphia, not to take any 
matters to the general managcT that eonid b(‘. adjusted locally. It was decided 
not to take tlie matter <»f Chairman Wivel’s diM lmrge Up with the local ofticer.s, 
but to bold It in aheyanci* until the giMieral hoard convi'iied In Philadelphia. 

“I returned to New V<»rk for tiu* purpose of tlnl.''hing np some work I had 
In hand then'; ^lsiting .!« rsey City, Tivnton. South Ainhoy, Atlantic City, Balti- 
more, Wilmington, Vork, and other piaiits on the P. R. R. for the purpo.«e of 
frying to get the memiters to .viand Itrm and a'«|st In huildlng up the organiza- 
tion to a more effective basis, in tlie meantime f’liairman AVivel was ^gnged 
In trying to effect a date of meeting bctwis^n the. general board and General 
Manager Atterbury wirlmiil suc<‘<'ss. it iuMoniiug ap]>arent flint the manage- 
ment had no Intention of carr.\ing out tlie lU’omisos imnie to the board, through 
Mr. tlones, I addri'ssed a note to General Manager Atterbury requesting a per- 
sonal Intervle.w. To tills note T atta<-liod a memorandum giving .specitic ca.se.s 
of discrimination. As tlieve spe<*ific cases sliould he made a part of this report, 
a copy of the memorandum smit IMr. Attm’lmry follows: ^ 

*“ Wasldiigton. I>. G.- -AV. AV. Bowh*, friMirlit agent, has informed his clerks 
that If any of them an' UK'inhers of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks that It 
will he necessary for them to \\itlulraw fioni the or'-ianization under penalty of 
discharge for failure, and that if any nonniemher I'liTk under his jurisdiction 
nfllllntes with the organization ho will he di.schargeil from the seiwice of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

“ ‘ C. E. AA'nnn, yardmaster, has Informed his clerks that it is a case of either 
withdrawing from the Brotliorlmod of Railway Clerks or losing their positions. 

“ ‘ Baltimore, Md. — .\« ting Supt. l.a(!*ol»e (in p1a<*o of Supt. Capp) has told his 
men that (liey eitlier had to gel out of the Br.aiiorliood of Ralhvny Clerks at 
once or he disrals.sed /roni the service of the company. 

*“ Yardma.ster Sapp, at Bay A’lew, has informed tlie clerks under his jurisdic- 
tion to withdraw’ their memhershlp from tlie organization under penalty of dis- 
nils.sal, also lii'^tructing'tiorks wlio are iiuunhcrs to tile signed statements that 
tlu'.v will withdraw from tlio organization, and tliose wlio are not members to 
hie written statements tlmt tliey will not become members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks or of any klndrenl organization. 

“‘York, Pa.— Acting Supt. Latrobe has Instructed the, members to file wTitten 
statements that tliey have witlidrawu fiom tlie Brotherhood of Rnihvay Clerks 
and will not In the future Join this or any kindred organization. 

‘ Perrysvllle. Pa.— The members liave been indirectly informed by Yard- 
master Cantwell tliat it will he nece.ssnry for (hem to withdraw their memlK'r- 
shlp from the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks under penalty of discharge. 

“ ‘ AAilmlngton. Del.— The clerks In As.'aistant Engineer Duane’s office have 
been served w’ith written notice to withdraw from the Brotherhood of Railway 
(^erks under penalty of dismissal from the .service. The same has been done 
In Supt. Bannnrd’s office. 

“ * The clerks in Gen. Supt. Brooks's office have been given a statement to sign 
to the effect that they have i*ellnqulshed their membership In the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks and Informed that failure to sign It would result In dismissal 
frou) the service of the company. 
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‘“Camden, N. J.— The clerks at Camden have been insOuctetl to relinquish 
their membership In the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, being informeil that 
this order came from the management 

“‘Trenton, N. J. — Freight Agent Morrison Is trying to Influence his clerks 
into withdrawing from the brotherhood. 

“ * Jersey City, N. J. — W. H. Vrwlund has Informed his clerks that they must 
relinquish their meir.l)ership in the organization at once, under ixuialty of dis- 
missal. 

“‘Waverly, N. J. — Yardinaster Wright has informed clerks under his Juris- 
diction that they must withdraw their membership i«i the Brotherhood of Uail- 
way Clerks at once under penalty of dismissal from the service of the company. 

‘“Waverly Transfer.-^Agent Consadlne has informed the clerks under his 
jurisdiction that they must withdraw from the organization at once or be dls- 
mi.ssetl from the service. 

“ ‘ Sunbury, Pa. — The freight agent has been investigating to ascertain who 
are and who are not members. 

“ ‘ Ilenova, Pa. — The master meclianlc has advised the clerks in his oRlce to 
nslgn from the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, stating that he wislunl an imme- 
diate reply in order that he might report to his superintendent, W. J. Coughlin.’ 

“ The date for our convention being near, It was iK‘cessary for me to leav<‘ the 
Pennsylvania system and go to Tole<lo, Ohio. However, nj) to the time of leav- 
ing no reply had been received from General Manager Atterbury, and as none 
nas ever forwurdtHl to me, presume no reply was made. 

“ From Toledo I returned to the general ofli<*(‘s at Kansas City, g(dng back to 
the Pennsylvania lines in August. One peeullnr feature of the actions of the 
oflkials of the Pennsylvania Co. was the fact that no antagonism had, up to the 
time of my leaving these lines, becm dinrted ngalnsl tli(‘ members in IMiila- 
delpliin ; the only point of importance on that road east of Pittsburgh and Erie 
where we had any conshlerable number of members who had not felt the oppo- 
sition. Upon my return to Philadelpliin, however, I found that Local No. 200, 
in that city, l\ad Ixh?!! forctMl to disband, the .same taelics liavlng Is'en einplo.\ed 
as at other points above enumerated. The futility of any attempt to oiK?nly re- 
organize in Philadelphia under such comlitlons being ui>parent, I went to New 
York City, and beginning there personally interviewed every former }nenib(T 
l)os.slble between that city and Wasliinglon, inclusive. The result was that not 
only did I succml in saving part of the organization on the Pennsylvania but 
succeeded in getting a number of nonmember clerks Int(‘reste<I who bad liereto- 
fore shown but a passive interest in the organization. The organization us it 
now exists upon those lines is absolutely secret. All lodges have been disbanded, 
and the membership remaining has been imlividuully transferred to the grand 
lodge. In this connection it migitt be pertinent to remark tliat some of our 
oiilest and ino.st entbusla.stle former members have given up their membership In 
fact as well as in theory. 

“Being convinced that further effort toward a seltlenient at this time would 
be a waste of energy, I returned to Pblladelpbhi the latter part of September 
and addre.ssed a note to President McCrea of the P. It. It., transmitting it by 
special messenger, stating that we were anxious to reestablish the harmonious 
relations which had existed for a number of years betw^een our membei’s and 
the officials of that company; that I was then in Philadelphia and would appre- 
ciate an interview with him in order to pnssent certain facts which I believed 
would induce him to modify, at least, the dl.scrlinination against our members. 
I also informed him In this note that the absence of any reply would be con- 
strued to mean that the policy of discrimination wa.s to be perpetuated. I 
received a verbal reply by messenger to the effect that President McCrea was 
out of the city. I supplemented my note by another to the effect that any reply 
made would reach me if mailed to general delivery at Hagerstown, Md., where 
1 went from Philadelphia. No reply being received, I presume none was made. 

“ In closing this report I deem It of Interest to touch upon some matters of 
minor Importance. It is said that the Pennsylvania Co. maintains one of the 
most efficient “secret-service” systems In the world, that of Russia even not 
exerted. All appearances Indicate that a swret system of no small proiK>rtlons 
is maintained. 

“In Washington a most affable stranger occupied a room opposite the 
one I occupied for a week. When I left I w’rote a fictitious a<ldress In the 
inail-forwardlng book, going to York, Pa., instead of Baltimore, as shown In 
the book. Later I learned he left the hotel tlie same day that I did, but I did 
not have the pleasure of meeting him again. 
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** On board a steamor betweiui Baltimore and Philadelphia I later met a 
most entertaining gentleniau. who attempted to find out all about my affairs, 
where I was going, etc. Perhaps It wa.s a coincidence that I met him a niunber 
of times in Philadelphia and later In Jersey City. Each time I would meet 
him I could not keep from thinking that when a man lost an arm in legitimate 
railroad service that there wits perhaps always an opening for him if he 
was willing to fall low enough to become a ‘ spotter ’ for some corporation. 

“On the Courtlaiid Strec^r F»*rry one evtadng. hot ween Jersey City and New 
York, I met one of the most blunt strangers that it has ever been my pleasure 
to nu*et. I fetd Indebted to him for the most excellent advice he gave me. He 
Inquired my buslnes.s and asked other p€*rsonal questions. Of course, he re- 
vived little Information, but the climax came when he said: ‘I thought per- 
haps you were Interfering with the employees of the Pennsylvania Uallroad Co. 
I just wantcHl to say to you Unit th(‘re have been .several mysterious dis- 
apisMirances of men eugagtsl in Unit iminiuT, and T wanted to warn you.’ I 
met many oUk'I* ‘alTable’ gentUanon. Tn fact. I wins hanlly ever from under 
the survellhitice ot om* of llieio. Via Ui(‘se cases are sudlclent. 

Id a certain city several clerks met at th(‘ home of one of them to pas.s a 
WKrluble evening. A vigorous Investigation was sc‘t on foot by ofhchils of the 
P. U. U. for Uie imrpuse of determining what their object was In getting 
together, and had they not discoriUniied their visits no doubt this Russianized 
secret service vyonld have attemptod to ‘disperse the rebels’ by force if 
necessary. Patrick IIiMir.v wariiod Uic eolouNts tinit they must act ‘before a 
British guard was pim-ed in cvrry house,’ yet but a little over a hundred 
^‘5® V*‘‘' rinuing appeal caused to be saturated 

wltli the blood of our foretatliers, we mv peaceable Ji.sseniblages of free Amerl- 
C^an citizens forlilddeti and alm.Kt soe a guard stationed in tlielr homes and 
Dy an employing corporation, not l»y Covornment authorities 

“ Respectful iy .submlttod. 

“ J. F. Riley, 

*'Tlih(l 1 ICC Grand VrcHidenty 
<'“»”i^”nlcation, Mr. Perlmm? 

Mr. iiuKHVM. It Is in the Itatm* — Aiu'il 22. Ib12. 

.hil'i.T'""'"’.,"' "f til'* t.'loCTiii.hiTS* coniiiiute.. 

which is memlouiMl in my statement, here is a letter Ireailing) : 

Mr. A. L Rfx Ait.iona, Pa., Auffnat /.o/.?. 

SSignalman, li. /♦.; 

I have las'll directed to disiniss yon from the service, effective at once for 
Pmvnce wlthmit iH'nitission sin<v July 2S. itn-j, ,,nd insubonlinatlou In 
to return to duty as diria-ted in m.v lettiu* of .!ulv 2r>. 1012. ^ 

By ..riler ,.r IIm- " ' Oiwralor. 

Mr. W. H. Ba...s...:v. .■'iM-rw-.N, l.,.,, Kvplcmber 2, tOI2. 

Division Operator, Aitoova, Pa. 

Delvu Sir: I have received your two letters of Vn-iwt '>0 t.a 
with your r..,,...., I rolurn horowUh “C* l^'ss N ^ 4^4 a.u u Z 
rules. I luefer lo rol.ili. my It. D. eertili.ato I.,,- the re«sn„ h,l r "L . 
liKulnst Wlui: aisrh.n-y:.-,! u,„l,.r the < i.vuiustan<v« iin,] for the reasoL c veTh! 
your letter anil will mov make lay discliarae one of the srievaiues a^alast tlin 
company to he adjusteil by the gtmeral committei' now in session in Phlladelnhla 

Toil were fully advised that I «as a member „f ||,e n'neral euiii Ittee^^^^^^^ 

dfschTr'^. ’ ™ for my 

Respectfully, yours, 

A. L, Rex. 

Mr. W. H. Bal-sley, ^Iapietox Depot, Pa., Jannart/ 11, 1013. 

Division Operator, Alioona, Pa. 

^ nilvl.se you that T am now through with general com- 

' tit>sire to return to my regular position “B. P ” third trick 
Awaiting your early action, I am, v x>. r. cmro incK. 

Yours, respectfully, 


A. L. Rex. 
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AltoofMy Pa,, January Pi, P^tS, 


Hr. A. L. Rex, Matfteton, Pa, 

Deae Sie: Replying to your letter of January 11. 1913, wo\il(1 rpaiwtfiilly 
refer vou to our letter of August 29, 1912, which you received an«l acknowle<Iged 
receipt of, which Is self-expianatory, and there is no further action to be taken 
in the matter. 

Yours, truly, 

W. H. Balslky, Division Operator. 


In relation to the statements regarding men disohargnl f(»r union a Hill at ions, 
I desire to read an affidavit made by Air. A. K. Ireland, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
is a machinist by trade : 


COMMONWEAJ.TH OF l*ENNSYLVAYIA, 

AUeoheny. 

Before me, the subscriber, notary public. In and for Allegheny Pounty, 
personally appeare<l A. E. Ireland, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who, being duly sworn, 
according to law doth depose and say the real cuu.se of the strike that (Kcurred 
on the Pennsylvania Lines east and west (»n the 1st dfiy of May, 1911, was 
brought on by the officials of the company discharging its employces—over 
1,000 of tliem— for their refu.sal to sever their conne<'tlons with their labor 
organizations. The employees had no sneh thing as a strike in mind. IMien' 
would have been no strike had it not been for the methods adoptt'il by the 
t‘ompany. Officials and members of the several organizations, hundreds of them, 
were told throughout the Idttsburgfi district, in the numerous shops of the 
P. R. II., that the company hud no use whatsoever for the organization of lh<‘ 
A. F. of li.. and that they were willing for their emph^yees to form a fraternal 
orgtinlzatlon themselves, distinct and apart from that of the A. V. of L.. and 
that the 1*. R. R. would never allow' Its employees to eoniieet lh(*mselv(‘s with 
the shopmen’s federation or any other kind of organizations, m matter what 
it w'as, whose object was for the puriM)se of combining the various trades to- 
gether, and ultimately make demands upon tin* c<mipany for shortiT hours, 
more wage.s. and better shop conditions; and furtlier deponent .said not. 

A. E. lUELAND. 


Sworn and subscrll)^Ml before me, this 21st day of January, 1913. 

[SKAL.1 TffOMA.S K. MoKO\N. .IT., 

Niftury Pnhlie. 


My commission expires March 10, 1913. 


I will submit a large list of similar statements from employees without Hand- 
ing, and I would ask that the commi.sslon proteM the signers of these and other 
letters that I inteial to present from vlctimlzatimi by the companies that now 
employ some of these men. The men have been discbarged in some instances 
and again hired, and their testimony is here. I hardly think it is ne(,*essnry 
to mention the names, but I tile it with tlie commi.ssion as evidence to the state- 
ments I have made. 

(See Perham Exhibit No. 2. A pamphlet entithsl “Pennsylvania Railroa<l 
System Federation. Head(iuarters, Mon<mgahela House, Pittsburgh, Pa. Uea<l 
and be Convinced,” and a clipping. “ Penn.sj Ivania begins war on unions,” New 
York Call, Nov. 1, 1908, were submitted In printed form.) 

Relating to charge No. 3: The company publicly states that its expenditure 
for police protection as being about $800,(K)0 annually. We believe that this is 
only a small proix)rtion of the amount really sp<*nt as besides the 700 or 8(K) 
men on its regular iM)li< e force thei'e are thousands (»f spies and spotters In Its 
employ. Many of tht^ men arc known us sfjcciaNluty men, and are supi>ose<l 
to act as Instructors or lnsi)ectors, but their real function Ls to keep close tab 
on all actions of the men and report them to their dlvisUm officials. 

Their system of espionage is repute<l to be one of the most efficient in the 
world — they set one employee to watching uuotlier, and oftentimes a third to 
watch them both. They endeavor through bribery to corrupt members of labor 
organizations in order that they may be thoroughly informed as to what is 
happening In their councils. 

t In time of strike their regular force of men is largely augmented by the 
employment of thugs and gunmen from large cities and the surrounding 
country. These men have no interest In the communities into which they are 
brought and are, through their Insolent actions, a ct>nstant incentive to violence 
upon the strikers’ part 
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Th(*s«^ Pennsylvania police, who are eoniinonly known ns “bulls,” have fol- 
lowed labor organizers through the streets of cities; have si>ent the night in 
front of their doors at hotels, have assaulted union men with blackjacks, and 
ha\e parade<l through the streets of pca(‘eful communities In order to incite 
riots. 

Their eAlsteuce is ahHolinely imms'cssary as they usurp a State function. 
The otilcials of the State theinscdvos do not know who they are, or how many 
there are. and theie Is no <*lie( k on them. We believe that they are a menace 
to the rights and safety of the people and that the company should be prohib- 
ited by law from pursuing such practices. 

At \JirioU8 (lines and places when the einiiloyees were attempting to organize 
the company has hlrwl or rented all the a\ailable halls or meeting places to 
thwart tli<*m In their purpose'. r<»r instance, about the month of June, 1911, 
the employees attempted to hold mecdlngs, but thecorniuiny rented all tlie avail- 
able hails and place's wlu're suc h me'ctings could be held in the towns of Al- 
trsuia, Juniata, T.\rone, Kellwood, Hollldayshurg, Gallltzln, and Cresson, but a 
picnic place known as Syhan Lodge at or near Altoona was overlooked, and the 
comiiany upon dlse‘o\ eriiig this applied for a temi)orary injunction, which was 
granted but e\entuiilly disse»i\ed after a full hearing. 

In Harrisburg In 1914 at a labor meeting company police blocked the door so 
effe'ctnally that no one' could either come In or go out and the civic authorities 
had to be called In to clear a way. 

in tlie'lr proce'ss of lidimidation tlu'se Pennsylvania police do not hesitate to 
inuUe false arrests of employees or other citizens. A case in point is that of 
Harry Clark who was cmpleiyed at IMiiladelphia and sent to Pitcairn as a 
strike bre'aker without his Knowledge' that a strike was in progress. On finding 
that such w’as the case he left the s 1 k) 1 )s and went direct to the paymaster's 
office, where he turiu'd in his toeels and rcepu'steHl his pay. The next day he was 
arre'sted eluirge'd with larceny of his toeels. W. K. Smith, a machinist in the 
employ of the company at Johnstown. Pa., was acting as doorkeeper at a joint 
union UM'e'tlng e»f slieepme'ii «>n Mare-h s, 1911, he was imlue'ed to leave the meet- 
ing hall by a device, and was then aiiul there arrested by a detective in the em- 
ploy of tlio Canibria Steel Co., which company was then owmed by the Pennsyl- 
\anla Hiiilnmd Co. 'Pbe charge was interfering with an officer. No one ap- 
pear('<l against Smith and the case wms dismissed. 

In tlie iMihlicatlon referred to where the ca'ses of iwllcing this company’s 
property Is mentioned, I quote from n pamphlet issued by the company’s pub- 
llclt.\ bur(*an at Plillach'lpljia, dated February *1. 1914. On the eleventh page 
this item o(‘curs : *• 'Phen' w(‘re ”0 arrests for deprcHlatious involving the safety 
of trains. It cost aiq.r(»xunat('ly $s(KVK) 0 to maintain and ( arry on the work of 
(he p<filce department during the ^ear.” 

C(uumlsshmer I.knnon. Ls that signe<l by the company or Issued by the 
company? j 

(\)minlssioner O'Connkll. Is that the department that Mr. I.ee is connected 
wllh? 


Long, general manager. 


Mr. Pkriiam. I understand so. it Is signed by 
I get such copies in almost e\ery mall. 

Commissioner Aistito.x. You find them In every coach and sleeping car on the 
Pennsylvania Roilnaid. 

Mr. Pkrham. Y'es, sir. 

I w’lll next read a h'lter from M’. II. Pi«*rce of the locomotive firemen and 
englnemen, dated Altoona. Pa., March 9, 1914 Ireadsl : 


“L. A. Drown, 

“(Spcci’dl Invcs^tigninr, Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Sir: This it to advise you of the conditions existing upon the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad as known »>y me |)ersonally regarding the spying system as 
practised by the said company, but better known as the ‘bull’ system bv the 
employees. j 

“ Thes^} spies, or bulls, gather around the main entrance to the hall and have 
books in their hands; scrutinize the faces of these employees who attempt to 
enter; and then make believe they are waiting dowm names In the Irnks they 
have with them. This, of course. Intimidates the men. and in many cases the 
men refuse to enter the hall, fearing they will be discharged by their superior 
officers, and I can say truthfully I know cases where these men have been 
called Into the office the next day after attending a meeting for the purpose 
of trying to organize, and have been told they would be discharged if they 
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attempts to attend any more meetings. These bulla follow labor leaders every- 
where they go» not only from one town to another, but go to their hotels, and 
1 saw one by the name of Roddy that was looking at my mall. 

‘‘These spies will send out word that they are taking the pictures of the 
men that attempt to go Into a hall where they organize. These hulls are all 
armed with revolvers and blackjacks, and I know one In Harrisburg by the 
name of Martin Kane w'ho is not naturalized. 

“These bulls will go to a man whose wife is pregnant, and will tell him if 
he will give him five names of brotherhood men he will be put back to work. 
They will do the same to men whom they know have sick wives. 

“ Some of the best mechanics they ever had on this system have been dis- 
charged because they joined a labor organization. 

“Any further information that you may desire upon this subject I shall be 
pleased to furnish. 

“ With best wishes, I remain, 

“ Very truly, yours, W. H. IMkrce.” 

“ P. S. — Affidavits can be furnished to substantiate these statements.” 

Here is an interesting affidavit from Mr. T. E. Fidler, of Luthervilh', Md., 
vho, I believe, is a telegrapher employed there. [Heads:] 

“On September 1, 1912, while the general committee representing the’ (clcg- 
rnphers on the Pennsylvania Railroad lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie were in 
se.ssion at Philadelphia, Pa., trying to secure a wage scale and sid of working 
rules for the telegraphers employed on said system, I had been sent back to my 
division to collect ballots on Wtnlnesday, August 28, 1912, and while at hoim^- 
Lutherville, ^fd. — on Sunday, September 1, 1912, a gentleman who gjive his 
name as R. Dunn, but who said that this was not his correct name, called to 
scM? me and ask that I consider my position with the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
also Mr. H. B. Perham, ns after the telegraphers’ trouble was over that IVrham 
would be through with me, but if I would return to work the company would 
look out for me. 

“ On Sunday, November 24, 1912, the same parly called at iny home again, 
representing hinrself to be H. Dunn, (Jeueral Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa., in 
regard to me returning to my old position with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
I nske<l him if he -was employed by tlje Pennsylvania Railroad, and be rcplltHl, 

* Not directly, but indirectly.’ I also aske<l 1dm If be was a member of the 
O. R. T. D. A. and S., and he replied, ‘No.’ I then asked him if the O. R. T» 
D. A. and S* was a legitimate organization, and he replied, ‘No; it is an ille- 
gitimate organization.’ I then asked him c\bat he wanted me to do. lie r(‘- 
pliod, ‘If you do as I ask you I will lm\e you placed lu your old position, and 
you can continue your membership In your orgaidzatlon ’ — meaning the O. R. 
T. — ‘ and can attend meetings any place where they are held, with the under- 
standing that you will roi>ort to us anything tliat takes jdace lu the meeting. 
You can talk .strike and anything you wish, ])ut report back to us those who 
were the most active at said meetings.’ I told him that the men on ray division 
had elected me thinking me to be an honest man, and when I could not be honest 
with myself and them I would drop out of the organization and leave some one 
else represent them. 

‘ He further stated that I should not talk too hasty, and consider the matter. 
I told him that I had considered it tlioroughly and hud no nrore to say. He 
then says, ‘Keep under your hat about me being here to-day. Don’t you tell 
H. B. Perham or .L P. Miller ; if you do they will be suspicious of you.’ I told 
him all right. 

“At the close of the conversation he requeste<l me to write him R. Dunn, 
Oeneral Dellvei’y, Pidladelphin, Pa., as to whether or not I would accept the 
proposition he offered me, 

“T. E. Fidleti.” 

“ Sworn to by T. E. Fldler l)efore me. a notary public of the State of Mary- 
land and for Baltimore County, this 13th day of April, A. D. 1914. 

“ [SEAL.] “ Ernest 0. Hatch, 

**Notnry Public:^ 

(See Perham Exhibit No. 3 for letters submitted In evidence at this point. 
Newspaper article submitted, entltle<l “Ex-officer reveals spy system on the 
Pennsylvania Road,” Harrisburg Torch, Feb. 28, 1913. ) 
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More In relation to the gunmen mentioned. Here are some reports from one 
of oor organisers on the subject. I will read the first one. [Beads:] 

Philadelphia, Pa., Febrt$ary l6y IBIS, ^ 

Mr. H. B. Pebham, 

PreHdeniy /St. Louii, Mo, 

Deab Sib and Last night, February 15, 191.3, City Policeman George 

Ollrer (colored), thirty-ninth district, Philadelphia, Pa., said to me in presence 
of J. Leven, shoemaker, 3444 North Twentieth Street, Tioga. Philadelphia, that 
the four men who watchal the committee while at 3415 North Twenty-second 
Street last .Hummer were PInkerlon men and regularly sworn-in si)ei*lai officers, 
and had their authority on them, so he was told, and that he was told they 
were all right and therefore he dl<l not molest them when citizens complained 
of their presence; that he was Informed the men received $10 per day for the 
work, and that lie understands the P. R. K. rtniuesteil the service from the 
Pinkerton Agency. For your Information. 

Fraternally, T. H Ellis. 

General Delivery, Phlladelplila, Pa. 

(Witness here siihrnltted certain letters. I’liey will he found nt the end of 
this subject, ninrked “IVrham Exhibit No. 4.”) 

In regard to the a.ssaultfng of men mentionetl In my .statement, I have here an 
extensive file on the subject, and will read the first affidavit : 

State ok Pennsyl\.\ni \, Connt\j of Alh'fjheny, City of PittHbiiryh, sh: 

John J. Gallagher, btdng duly sworn, deposes and says that he is fourth gen- 
eral vice president of the Brotherhood of Hallway Carmen of America, and that 
he resides at No. 20 Prescott Street. Readvllle, Muss. ; that between 12 o’clock 
midnight and 1 o’clock in tlie morning of June 25. 1911, In the city of Altoona, 
Pa., he was murderously assaulted by a sravlal agent of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. named Charles Lutln'r; a detective named Spangler; Capt. Shafer, of 
the Poimsylvanla Railroad pidice; and three other Pennsylvania Railroad st)e* 
cial agents. Affiant Vs ribs were broken and lu* was severely bruised and beaten 
about the body, lie ?*einalned uneonscious, ns the result of being as.saulted, 
for about seven hours. Just prior to the assault affiant was .stniullng outside 
of Hotel Senate, Altoona, Pa., said hotel tadng his abiding place at that time. 
He was watching for one Jolm S^ffimitt, vice pre.sldent of the Brotherhixai of 
Boiler Makers and Iron Shipbuilders, wiiose life lie believed to be in jeopardy, 
as the company detirtlves and (’apt. Shafer, aforesaid, and several other spe- 
cial agents of the Pennsylvania Ttallroad Co. were in the Immeiliate \iclnlty, 
and there having been rumors resimdlng an u.s.sault about to be made upon tlie 
said John Schmitt, ntFlant deslrfsl to warn him about this. 

While conversing with a painter named Robinson, Charles Luther, accom- 
panied by hts wife, passe<l him and stop|>ed a few y arils away, evidently wait- 
ing for a street <*nr. A few moments afterwards he walked over to where 
affiant was stamllng and aa)\eil him where John Sclimitt wa.s. Affiant told him 
that he did not know. Luther tliereuinm called him a liar and said that he did 
knotv. Affiant repeated that he did not know. Luther again called him a liar 
and said that nfilaut was a tool of Schmitt, juul challenged .affiant to go with him 
away from the square to u vacant lot and he would knock his head off. Affiant 
refused to accept the challenge. Luther insisted, and became more threatening 
and abusive. Affiant noticing Patrolman .John Bockberger walking up the 
street towanl the wrner where affiant wa.s standing, went to him and coin- 
plained of Luther’s conduct, l.uthor, In the presence of said Bockberger, re- 
peated his threats toward affiant and stated that he would like to take affiant 
out on the hill ami lick him, as he (’ould lick six like him. Patrolman Bock- 
berger remonstrated with Luther and said, among other things, that, as Luther 
was a constable of Juniata, it uas his province to keep the peace Instead of 
trying to disturb it. Bockberger advised Liitlier to take the next car for his 
home, and Luther thereupon boardeil the next car, accompanied by his wife, 
and Patrolman Bockberger then went over to the Colonade Hotel. A few min- 
utes thereafter affiant saw lailhor returning to the place where the previous 
conversation took place, am] affiant thereupon turned to his companion, the said 
Bbblnson» and said ; “ This fellow is evidently bent on making trouble ; I guess 
I win go Into tlie hotel,” Affiant then .ntarted for the hotel entrance, but did 
not i*ench there, becmise liUther ixuuK*ed upon him with a weapon and knocked 
him senseless. Affiant was afterward.s Informed that the other detectives and 
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^opedul ftgeDts nulled from their* hiding places to assist In the assault, but the 
; presence of the police officers and oUiers who heard the outcry of people who 
witnessed the assault foiled their plans and probably had the effect of saving 
theJIfe of the affiant 

Affiant further states that to the bOst of his knowledge and belief, the said 
jspeclfll agent Charles Luther, was acting under orders from officials of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. when he conimltted the assault aforesaid. 

Affiant further states that, to tlie best of his knowledge and belief, the afore- 
said company has manufacturetl and slortnl away thousands of clubs to he used 
against employees under certain circumstances. 

Aftiant further states that he believes tlie low- w^ages laild employees and the 
arrogant harsh, and cruel attitude assumwl by the officers of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. will lead to riots and disorders In the near future unless some 
means be found to regulate their action. 

John J. Gallaohkr. 

Subs<Tll>e<l and sworn to before' me this ."th day of Di'cembcr, A. D. 1012. 
[seal.] Eva A. Milne, Notary Public. 

My commission expires February 21, 1015. 

Gallagher was vice president of the P>rotherbood of Railway Carmen. 

I offer for the record the balance of the file pertaining to that ease. 

(For file so offered by the witness see Perhum Exhibit No. .5. Two newspni)er 
clippings submitted, entitled “ Organizers arc wantetl by an irate parent,” 
Altoona Times, July 28, 1011, and “Organizers are accused after leaving city.” 
Altoona Cfuzettc, same date.) 

In relation to the In.lunctlous mentioned to prevent the meetings of employees, 
for the punwses of the record, I will read a court puphr in the case [reads) : 

**In the court of common pleas of Blair Oounty. Anna W. Raker, plaintiff, 
against H. H, Barnett, J. W. Crabb, John Gallaglier, E. Flood, T. H. Flynn, 
J. W. Smith, John Doe, and others to the plulutllf unknown, defendants. No. 
741), Equity Docket * K.’ 

, “By the Colut: 

“Plaintiff filetl this bill in equity, accompanied by Injunctional affidavits, 

« praying that defendants be en.to!ned and rt*strained from assembling upon the 
land belonging to the plaintiff, located In liOgan Township, upon which Is 
Iftrected a building known as Sylvan Lodge, by reason of the fact that her lease 
with II, H. Runiett, the tenant, jirovaU'd that the premises should not be sub- 
let except to persons satisfactory to the lessor; that notwithstanding the demise 
of the premises Is for an exclu.slve pni*pose the defendants, H. H. Harnett and 
J. W. Crabb, bis sublessee, had leased and sublet, or was about to lease and 
sublet, the premises to one or more of these defendants without her consent 
and permission; that the purpose for which the premises were sublet was for 
the holding of a mass meeting in Sylvan T.odge, which is not adapted to nr safe 
for the accommodation of such an assembly of people, and that if such mt'etlng 
were held the pnqierty would probably l)e greatly damaged and the lives and 
llitibs of the people attending endangered. Upon these averments we Issued a 
preliminary ln.1unctlon, which we are now askeil to continue. 

“ The witness for the plaintiff at the pndlniinary hearing, one of whom was a 
carpenter, testified to the fact that Sylvan LiKlge is not u safe and proper place 
for a large number of people to collect ami congregate. 

“This testimony was not denied nor in any way contradicted by the de- 
fendants, except one witness testified that on an occasion last summer during 
the period of a couple of hours a large number of people were accommotlated In 
the building. 

“ We felt at the time we granted the preliminary In.iunctlon, as w-e do now, 
that It would he unwise to run the risk of endangering the lives of people who 
were gathered In Sylvan Tjodge innocently believing that the building was safe 
and strong enough to hold them. 

“It seems to us, aside from the fact that the lease of these demised premises 
prohibits subletting without the consent of the lessor that It Is better to tem- 
iwrarlly inconvenience the persons interested In holding tlie alleged meeting 
than to endanger human life, 

“The defendants all testified that Flynn et al. had not leased the premises 
trom the lessees : that they purposed simply to congregate and assemble upon 
the premises of the plaintiff for the purpose of holding a picnic where speeches 
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woul<l probably liave boon nuulo. Wo fool that wo are not justified in enjoining 
such a congregation or nssoinifiy of people; that that Avould be a right and 
privilege which the les‘<t*e could extend to the other defendants without viola|;i|;t? 
the conditions of the lease ; the people so assembled would have the right t4jgo 
In and out of Sylvan I^odge and obtain lunches, etc., in accordance with and 
under the terms of the lease, to make, deliver, and listen to speeches and 
adilresses upon the premises, except in Sylvan Lwlge. 

“Now, June 8, 1011, this cau^e came on to be heard and was argued by coun- 
sel. and upon coiisid<*ra'tioii tlu-reof It Is hereby ordered, adjudged, and decreed 
that the injunction luTeIn granted be, and the same Is hereby, dissolved, except 
that the defendants, H. II. Harnett and J. W. Crabb, their agents, employees, 
and all other jx'rsons, be, and they hereby are, enjoined and restrained, until 
further order of this e»mrt, from a'^semhllng, or permitting to assemble, and 
from holding mavs meeting, or any meetings whatsoever, where nddres.ses or 
ST)eeclies are to 1 m' m.ade, in the Sxlvun Lodge, as we regard that building 
unsafe and Inst'cure for Hint lairpose. 

“Thomas J. BAnDRiCE, 

** President JudgeP 

(For otlier papers offered by witness at this point sec Perliam Exhibit No. 6. 

A “Hill In i:(iuii.v ba- Injmiciion.” tiled In the court of common pleas of Blair 
County, Pa., was submitted in printed form.) 

With reference to the fals(‘ arrest of Harry E. Clark, I will read an athdavit; 
To \rhom it intig coaccra; 

T, Harry E. (Mark. »»f S.'.4 Ohio Street, Clev(daiid, Ohio, solemnly declare that 
I uas employed by the IN'ini^Ivania Ttallroad (?o. In Philadelphia on Tuesday, 
May Id. 1011, and transported to Pitcairn. Pa. I had no knowledge of the 
strike at Pitcairn, hut was told by ]Mr. Willlard of the railroad company that 
Pitcairn was an “open shop.” As soon ns T learned that I w’as working In the 
place of a union man who w’as “out on strike,” I demande<l my time and was 
told hy tlie foreman that I eould not gi‘t it without going to the superintendent’s 
office in I’ittslmrgh. ami as they had nsed threats to detain me and I had seen ^ 
them us(’ forc(» to (bdaln others, I slipped out of the yards at the first oppor- 
tunity, with my ebMirlcian tools over my shoulder. I boarded the first trolley 
car to tlu' paymaster's office and surrendered my tools and demanded my time, ^ 
He took my l(hMititi<'ation card and told me to come hack the next day, W’hlch 
was Monday. :Muy 22. 11)11. 1 was taken back to the shop against my will, 
find afnn* I had refused to go hack to work was placed under arrest and am 
now confined to the Wllmerding Borough lockup, presumably for larceny of 
the tools wliicli I ]M‘rM(nally surrendered to the paymaster. 

Habuy E. Clark. 


Swoi'M to aial 'vubM rib(‘d lu'forc me this 22( 

[SK\L.] 

5fy commission expires Fcla'iiary 21, 1015. 


1 day of ]SIay, 1011. 

Geo. B. Snyd?:b, 

Notary Pnhtic. 


In tlie case of W. E Smltii. who was arrested in %TohnstoW'n, Pa., I submit 
several documents and a court record upon the subject. 

1 will read o!ie of the documents [reads] : 

“MM E. Smith’s Illegal arro'^t and imprisonmeut. 

“ Smith .states that the night he was arresteil and Imprisoned^t Johnstown, 
Pa., there was being Imld in tlie G. A. K. Hall a ‘joint union ’meeting for 
P. R. R. slmpmen’; tiiat he was doorkeeper at front door; that he notfeed the 
light in entry from back side door disappearing and coming on again. To Inves- 
tigate the cause of tlds, la* passeil out the front door around to the side-back 
door; oiienod it. There was no light, but he could make out three persons In 
enti‘y. He said, ‘Where is the switchboard; I will turn on the light’ Just 
tlien Oflicer A. D. Jones grabbed him; pulleil him outside the door. He recog- 
nized the other tw’o men. They were P. R. R. Detective Robinson and Chief of 
Cambria Steel Detective Carney. On the way to the jail Smith asked what 
such action meant ; w as given no satisfaction. He asked to be allowed to tele- 
phone his friends for bond ; not allowed. Then he asked tlie detectives to tele* 
phone for him; not done. 
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*^SmIth says there was no quarreling nor harsh words of any kind iisofl be- 
fore Jones rushed him away from the hall; that In about one hour after ho 
was locked up his stepbrother came to the jail and asked for him. The 
tw^key said : ‘ Smith Is not here,’ -«when the steward spoke to him, saying, 
* There will be trouble about this case ; Smith had better be released.’ Then a 
cash bond of $20 was accepted from Smith’s stepbrother and Smith release^!. 
That he was brought before the mayor, where Jones stated ^mith was arrested 
for interfering with an officer; that for some reason neither Robinson nor 
Carney, w^ho were present were called on; he was immediately discharged 
and the $20 returned.” 

(Various letters submitted by witness, see Perham Exhibit Np. 7.) 

Relating to the charge — No. 4 — of low wages paid by the company, we are 
only able to speak with authority for those employees in the telegraph and 
signal department. In the year 1906 a pamphlet was issued by the committee 
representing the telegraphers, showing some, Increases in wages that had been 
secured during that period, which became effective on September 1, 1906. That 
interesting document Indicates the wages paid prior to that time and the rate 
after the increase was granted. 

After the increase many of the positions paid ns much as $.S(S.50 per month ; 
prior to the increase some of them paid as much ns $22 per month; showing 
the necessity and value of such negotiations. The average wage was In the 
neighborhood of $50 per month. 

In the year 1911 conditions had improved considerably, but the men were 
not satisfied, and they made a stand for recognition of their organization and 
an Increase in wages. Employees receiving a monthly wage amounting to $44.90 
requested that It be made $48.10, an Increase amounting to $3.50 per month 
In order to make our statement fair, we will say that we have quoted only 
from the lowest-paid employees; still there Is a great number of them, many 
of them men with families to support, and It is marvelous that the company 
can get them to stay with it and how the employees manage to support them- 
selves on such a rate of wage. Here we have an Instance of a wealthy and 
powerful corporation, financially able to pay u decerit living wage, but which, 
on the contrary, has hundreds and thousands of Its men living on the very 
^ brink of poverty. 

Cliairman WAi.sir, Have you any further analysis of the wages you mentlone<l 
there — you say they were raised from $22 to $38? 

Mr. Perham. I have some figures. 

Chairman Walsh. Give us an idea of ho\v many men worked for the $22 
and how many w'orked for the $38, and what services they were |>erformlng. 

Mr. Perham. I will submit an exhibit covering the case completely. 

Chairman Walsh. Where are the exhibits? 

Mr. Perham. Here. That (iuinding chairman a pamphlet] is a report of the 
general committee repre.senting the telegraphers in 1906. 

Commissioner Aishton. May I ask a question right there, Idr. Chairman? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. I would like to ask If that exhibit shows simply 
what was received from the Pennsylvania Railroad (’o. by those men, or In- 
cluded other sources of income receiv<*d from possibly express companies and 
from the Western Union Telegraph Co., or other sources of Income? 

Mr. Perham. It simply shows the wage paid by the company and the In- 
crease to It. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yes; it does not show other .sources of Income that 
ca^ie with ql^her employment? 

Mr. Perham. There is no sort of income worthy of mention In that connec- 
tion, ^There might he a case where a man would get a dollar and a half a 
month in commissions, or perhap.s, under extraordinary circumstances, he 
might get up to $2.50 — that is, from express commissions and telegraph com- 
missions or from any other source; but assume it is $2.50— that would still 
make it ridiculously low. 

Commissioner Aishton. Your estimation Is that the maximum received from 
such sources would be $2.50 per month? 

Mr. Perham. Would not average that much. 

^ Chairman Walsh. Have you made an epitome of this in any way [referring 
to the pamphlets presented by the witness]? 

Mr. PEBHAMi Mr. Chairman, I would like to read an epitome made from that. 

(The pamphlet presented by witness is in printeil form. It is entitled ” Re- 

Doc. 4115, 64-1— vol 11 2 
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port of General Committee. Showing Increase In Rates of Pay of Telei^p^rs, 
Pennsylvania Lines East of Pittsburgh and Erie. Elfective Sept. 1, 1906. ) 

Chairman Walsh. I w(mld like you to take what you might call the typical 
avtNrage, whtcli seems to. be $49.50, and fell us how many get that, and how 
many get each rate. For Instance, here are a great many, I notice^ who get 

Mr. Pf.rham. Will you allow me to read. I have It .right here; Rate per 
month, $80, one einployt'e ; $37.10, one employee ; $42.40 per month, three em- 
ployees; $46.05 i>er month, one eniploy(‘e; .$47.50 fM'r month, one employee; 
$50.55 per niontli, one employee; .$51, two employees; $51.95 per month, two em- 
ploytM»H; .$.57.55 p 4 *r month, fifty employees; ami that was all on the West Jersey 
Ht Sea Sh(>re lillvislon that Is contained In that dociiment. 

O^mmlssloner WKfNSTO(.’K. Are these all telegraphers? 

Mr. Perham. All telegraphers, and some are station agents as well. 


Commissioner Weinstock. Men or women? 

Mr. Pkhham. Both. 

Commissioner Aishton. Does that include any sigualmen of any kind; tower- 
men or mer) of that kind. 

Mr. Pkuhvm. 1 don’t know whether the imm in tlu>.se place.s handle signals 
► or not, but we will Inive \vitne.s,se.s here tlmt (*an testify as to that fact. I am 
not familiar from per-sonnl conl.act with the conditions on tlie Penn.sylvania 
Railroad.' It Is .lust from information furnished me Hint I got these matters. 

Now, (HI tlK 3 Ih'Inware division, at .$35 per immth, there is one employee; at 
$40.80 there Is one mnployeis at $44.90 per mouth there are fifteen employees; 
at $51,30 per month tluTo are live employei'.s. 

Now, I claim that at Unit tune that situation was without a parallel in the 
XJnib'd Stati‘s. | am Informed by employt'es tlmt since we made this i)etitioa 
to tld.s comml.ssion lliat those wages have been materially increased; but it is 
8Upi)os(Hl that from th(‘ l(‘stimony of witne.s.s(\s who know of the facts from 
personal contact iliat they will he able to give tlie commission exact data as to 
wlum those incri'ases in w:ig(\s w(‘re made and what they now are. 

Commissioner Gahrkthon. Mr Perham, would any man receive percentages — 
coruml.s.slons on exfiress ImsI ness —except tlie man that was station agent? 

Mr. PKuif\M, Th(‘re are solitary instane(\s here and there w'here signalmen # 
take expri'ss commissions, or a tei(‘graph operator. 

Commissiom'r G xrrktson, P>ut that Is ju.st where an occasional package Is 
^delivered to a man of tlmt kind? 

Mr. PEim\M. An occasional package delivered; and these a.g(^nts at places 
located wlua-e they get the.se commissions, tlmy amount to practically nothing — 
scarcely anything. 

Comiidsslon«*r (Jarketkon. Are any ticket commissions jiaid on the Pennsyl- 
vania system? 

Mr. PEuiiv.vf. Not to my knowledge. 

Commission^’ Gvkretson. Is tlmt company the great original opposer of the 
payment of commissions on tickets? 

Mr. Perham. 1 believe it was the first one to al)olish the coupon commissions 
that were paid .‘ihont 20 years ago. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Paid to whom, and for what purpose? 

Mr. Perham. Stnli»m ageuN u.s(‘d (o he better off than they are now. Say, 
a man in Sun Franci.sco would sell tickets to Boston. There w’ere a great 
many n)nt(‘s, and he would make ns mmdi as $15 to .$20 on each ticket sold. 
For Instance, I have been tickid clerk at Oakland, Sixteenth Street, and I have 
sold an opera company tickets through to Boston, getting on the train to make 
out the photograph ti<‘kets, and would make as much as $70 by fiie operation 
for myself. Well, some yidirs ago the companies cut off all those commissions, 
and our wages were left the saint*, and that is a grievance we have never been 
able to adju.st. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What function did you perform to earn that com- 
mission? 

Mr. Perham. Well, say In that particular Instance It takes about 10 or 12 
minutes to make out a ticket, bet'uuse you hate to describe the passenger by 
filling out the spaces on the ticket .so it will be Impossible for him to sell that 
ticket to another. It Is sold at a special rate and must be carried by the pur- 
chaser. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Isn’t that part of your duty to do that, and Isn’t 
that part of the wages— Isn’t that service suppWd to be covered by your 
wages? 
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Mr. Pebham. It certainly was not covered by the wages. My wages us 
ticket agent were reduced on acTount of the commissions 1 was able to earn, 
and In the same way It is quite general where express commissions are given 
throughout the United States, that»where the agent cun make 3 few dollars 
as express commission his wages are reduced by the railroad company so as 
to keep him dowm to the certain minimum that is in the m(iul of some otliqial 
that he thinks is the wage that ougltt to l)e paid. * 

Commissioner Wkinstock. us understand you. In the beginning ns 
a ticket agent you received a wage ns salary and a commission? 

Mr. Perham. And commission. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And later the salary was minli|ilzed by virtue 
of the fact you were earning certain commissions? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the commission was cut olY. Imt the minimum 
salary was jxn'mltted to remain? 

Mr. Perham. I would not be able to testify that Ibe minimum wage was 
nllow'ed to remain. As a matter of fact, the minimum wage lias been reduced. 

Oomml.ssioncr Weinstock. Still furtiier reduce<l? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that a ticket agent’s candle burns at both 
ends — his commission w’us cut off at the one end and the wage reduced at the 
other end? 

Mr. Perham. That Is the trouble. When 1 first went in Ibe telegraph busi- 
ness, about 40 years ago, 1 made about .1^100 a month, but wagi\s lm\e been con- 
stantly reduced. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, the tolegrniibor doing substantially the tvork 
that you did 40 years ago at $100 .a month, what Is he earning to-day, say, at 
similar work to the work you dlil earning $1(X) a mouth? 

Mr. Perham. We have l)cen able to keep bis wages up by means of organ- 
ization Iti the lust 10 years to a wonderful degree. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. Please answ’or my question. 

Mr. Perham. Five or ten dollars per month less now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Where you earned $100 a month 40 years ago 
he is earning 

Mr. Peru AM. Ninety or ninety-five dollars, and as low ns $.50 in the Interim. 

Commissioner Weinstock, And w'ore you also getting commission's? Of 
course, tiie telegrapher opcTUtor hail nothing to d(» with the sale of tickets? 

Mr. Perham. I might say tliat in 1872 I was day telegrapher, and I had 
good commissions in selling local tickets. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In addition to your wages as a telegraph operator? 
Are w’e to understand that telegraphers’ wages have declined In the la.st 40 
years, despite the fact that the cost of living has materially Increasc'd during 
those 40 years? 

Mr. Perham. Prior to the advent of an active period in this organization 
that would be true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How' is It now, to-day? 

Mr. Perham. On the upgrade everywhere. 

' Commissioner O’Connell. Is It so In connection with the Commercial? 

Mr. Perham. The Commercial Telegraphers show a decrea.se In tlie lust 
25 years; it occurs In the Government report on the sul>j(‘ct, written by Charles 
P. Neill. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That was the testimony In Chicago. 

Commissioner Lennon. In getting this coinnilssion, wa.s the commission based 
on some particular routing that you gave them? For Instance, If they went 
by Ix>s Angeles you got a certain commission and by way of Ogden or through 
that way another commission, or did you get that commission without regard 
to the routing? 

Mr. Perham. They attended to that; there was no chance to favor one road 
against the other, and the commission was always the same, and my memory 
is that there were 20 routes between Oakland and Boston. 

Commissioner Aishton. The payment of commissions went into the discard 
with freight rebates? 

Mr. Perham. It was a long time prior to freight rebates. 

Commissioner Aishton. Not very much, I think ; the records will show it was 
about the same time? 

Commissioner Garbetson. Is It not a fact that certain companies ceased to 
pay long before the universal practice was put in effect? 
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Mr. Pebham. It Is true that certain companies did abolish It on coupon 
tickets for nvvlille, but put It back again because they were discriminated 
against so much that it was not until the general agreement that they were 
put out of buslnass. * 

Commissioner Oarrmson. Was it not the underlying object that the ticket 
agent would Influence people to travel by the best route for him? Was that not 
the underlying objbct of the commission? 

Mr. Pekham. There were iruiny things done to gain the gootl will of the 
ticket agent. I have carried advertLslng in local papers asking people to come 
to me when they wanterl to go anywhere, and I have paid for that advertising 
out of my own commission. 

With further r(‘gard to matters on the Peimsylvania Railroad: This exhibit 
Is the schedule and wage .seale asked for hy the telegi-aphers in 1911. 

Chairman WALsir. Have you a (‘om])<irisoii of the wages paid the telegraphers 
with other railroads? 

Mr. Periiam. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. In a general way, hew do they compare — are they about 
the same or greater or less? 

Mr. Perjiam. On eerlaln parts <if the line they are higher; they compare 
favorably. That is to .say, on the main line, where the signal business is so 
Intense, gotxl wag<‘S are i)ahl in ceinparison to branch lines. Now, most of 
these wages (pioted Iktc' are unimportant i)arts of this company’s line, but the 
fact is just the .same that the (‘mi>loyees have to live on the wages herein 
quoted. 

I desire to ho iterfcM-tly fair In this presentation of the case. 

Commissioner LKNN(tN. (’ouhl you furnish us the wages on the main line of 
the Pennsylvania trom New York to Pittsburgh, and on the Lake Shore from 
New York, .say, t<» (Miicago? 

Mr. Pkrham. W(' are not prei)ared to involve any other railroad in tlds 
investigation or coniroversy. 

Commlsslomu’ Iuc.nnon. All right. 

Mr. pp:an\M. This I'xhlhit shows jirecisciv the wages tliat wen' paid in 1911 
and the wagi's ask»‘<l for hy the <*oinmittee of emplo.vees, and there is no otticlal 
position or station inl.s.slng in this document. It show.s tlie complete situation 
on the Pennsylvania Railway. 

Commissioner Aishton. In 1011? 

.Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aisiirox, You have nothing .showing it to-day? 

Mr. Peritam. No, sir. This matter has been iiending, as you are aware, for 
some , years, and there ari' some sllglit changes since this document was written. 

Commissioner Aisiito.n. Has there Ix'en any increase — general increase — In 
the pay since that was wr(tt<‘n? 

Mr. Pebham. I believe not; only in the very low wages has it been made 
better. 

Chali’inan Walkit. When you w<‘re Interrupted witli (piestlons you had 
started to read a docuuK'nr about sliop employee's’ wages? 

Mr. I^ebham. There were two atlldavlts In' regard to shop employees. This 
one from ^ir. .T. W. Kline, president of the International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths and Helpers: 

State of New Tokic. 

County of Monroe, City of Rochester, ss: 

James W. Kline, being duly .sworn, (h'poses and says that he is the general 
president of the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, and 
he resides at Kansas City, Mo. 

That upon Information and belief, in the year 1911, the above organization 
endeavored to establish a wage scale and secure a contract with the Pennavl- 
vnnia Railroad llne.s ca.st of Pittsburg and Erie, but that the same was with- 
out success, the committee of employees and the representatives of the said 
brotherhood failed to get a conference with any of the managing officials* 
that the wages paid are unsatisfactory to the men, some blacksmiths receiving 
as low as $2.80 i>er day, and that some helpers are receiving as low a compen- 
sation as 15 cents per hour; that the company has discharged many men on 
account of their affiliation with the above-nam^ brotherhood. 

Deponent further says, upon Information and belief, that the above-named 
company has fostered a rival organization that took In members of our class ; 
that during the strike detectives In the employ of the above-named company 
were In the habit of shadowing deponent all the time he was on the territory 
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of the Pennsylvania Railroad; that the comlitious surrounding blacksmiths 
and helpers are very unsatisfactory at the present time. 

Deponenc further says that the source of his knowledge and Information 
was obtained through his connection as general president of said above-named 
organization and from his personal knowletlge of conditions and from informa- 
tion gained from interviews with others through his oiHcial position. 

.1. W. Kline. 

Sworn to before me this 14th day of November, 1012. 

Emanuel Koykleski, 

Com. of Deals, City of Rochester, N. Y, 

commissioner’s affidavit. 

State op New IToek, 

Monroe County Clerk's Offlee, Rochester, N. Y., ss: 

I, James L. Hotchkiss, clerk of the county (►f ^lonroe, of the county cemrt of 
said county, and of tlie supreme court, both being courts of record,* having a 
common seal, do certify that Emaniud Koveleski, Esq., before wlunn tlie fore- 
going dec-larutlons or aflklavits were made, was, at tlie time of taking the same, 
a commissioner of deeds in and for said city, duly authorized to take the same ; 
tliut I am well acquainted with his liandwriting, and verily believe that the 
signature to said certiiicatc is his genuine signature. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and atlixed the seal of 
said county and courts this 2r)lh day of November, A. I), lt)12. 

James L. Hotchkiss, Clerk. 

.\notber atlidavlt is from Mart In F. lljan: 

S'rAiK OF New York, 

County of il/onroe, City of Rochester, ss: 

^lartln F, Ryan, being duly sworn, depos(‘s ami says that ho Is the goiiernl 
president (»f the Rrotlierhood of Railway Carmen of America, and that he 
resides in Kansas City. Mo. 

That upon Information ami belief, in the month of IMay, 1911, the saltl ab(>ve- 
named organization endeavored to establish a wage scale .and secure a con- 
tract with tlie Pennsylvania Railroad lines east of Pittsburg and Erie, but 
that the same was without success, and tliat the committee of employees and the 
r(‘]iresentatives of said lirotlierhood endeavored to obtain a confereni'o witli tlie 
oillcials of Mio conijiany, but tliat all llieir elTorts in tills diiwtion failed. 

Deponent further says upon inforniallon and belief that great numbers of the 
employees of the said road do not receive what deponent considers living wage,s 
and that $1.25 and ,$1.50 a day are the rates of remuneration that are quite 
prevalent; tliat tlie piecework system with low rates of wages prevail, and 
tlie same is in need of equitable adjustment. 

That the company fosters a sham rival organization to tin* above-named 
organization, whiidi said latter organization Is known as tlie Rrotherliood of 
Car Insfieetors, Car Repairers, and Railway Meelianics, and that tlie same is 
designed for the purpo.se of dividing the force of the Brotlierhood of Railway 
Carmen of America ; that the said above-named company keeps in Its em- 
ploy armed men wlio are called detectives, watclimen, and special agents, wlilcb 
same are for the purpose of coercing men from joining the organization of their 
class, and for tlie furtlier purpose of Instituting a reign of terror generally, 
and that many men have been as.saulted an<l grievously wounded by said 
men, and that many otiicrs have been threatened in various ways, and on 
different occasions. 

Deponent further alleges on Information and belief that the company lias 
had thousands of steel billies and wooden clubs manufactured, and that the 
same have been stored away for the purpose of being used upon the employees 
should they go upon strike at any time In the future. 

Deponent further says upon Information and belief that the conditions now 
existing can not continue much longer upon that systeirf, and in the opinion 
of deponent a general uprising such as took place in 1877 is likely to he the 
result. 

Mabtin F. Ryan. 

Sworn to before mo this 14th day of November, 1912. 

Emanuel Koveleski, 

Com. of Deeds, City of Rochester, N, Y. 
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COAfifISHfO.VEIt'« AFFIDAVIT. 


State of New York, „ _ 

Monroe County Clerk's Offi^eCt Rochester, N. T», 98! 

I, JamDs L. ri(»rrhklss, clorlc of fho county of Monroe, of the county court 
of said county, and of the aupreine c*<»ut*t, both beiiif? courts of record, having 
a common seal, do certify that Emanuel Kovcleski, K.sq., before whom the 
foregoing declarations or nllidavlts were made, wais, at the time of taking the 
same, a commissioner of deeds in and for said city, duly authorized to take the 
same; that I am w'ell acquainted wdtli his handwTiting, and verily believe that 
the signature t 4 > said certltlcate is ids gtmuine signature. 

In testimony wla'reof I Unvo laavunto set my liand and atlixed the seal of 
said county and courts, this 26th day of November, A. D. 1912. 

(heal.] James L. Hotchkiss, Clerk. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask a question at this point? That docu- 
ment wa.s signed Novemi)er, 1912, was it not? 

Mr. Per II AM, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner VViaNsrocK. And it forecasts trouble if conditions are not 
altered ? 

Mr. Peru AM. Yes, sir. 

flommlss|om>r Wmnsiock. What trouldi' ha.s taken place since that date? 

Mr. Pebham. Quite numerous strikes have taken jilace, i)Ut they have not 
received llie sanction of ofilcials of the l(‘gitimate organization. 

Ckunmisslonor Wkin.stock. Was the wrltm* of tliat a i)la<ks]nith? 

Mr. Pekiiam. J'hal was a carman, Mr. M. E. U.\an. lie is now in Canada 
on some business tliat kept him. but we expectetl him to be iiere, imt he Is held 
up in Canada on Important business. 

Comirdssloiier Wiiin.stock. There have bwn strike,s of tliose departments 
ainc'e Novemher, 1912? 

Mr. Perham. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know how many and how' serious tliey 
were? 

Mr. Perham. There was one strike on the middle division, W. H. Pierce w’as the 
president of the orgunizatl«)n. I don’t know how many men, several thousand. 
There was another strike on the Monongahela of (niglnemen and trainnum. It 
Is quite on ordinary thing for strikes on tiie Pennsylvania llailroad, l)ul none 
of them have received the sanction of the international iircsidents of the 
organizations. They were not regular strikes, sanctioned hy the organizations. 

Coinnilssloner Wein.stock. What hapiMMis If men go out on strike without 
the sanction of the propter labor autiiorlties? 

Mr. Perham. Tliey are not supported hy the organization. 

Commissioner ()’(^ 0 Ni\Ei.].. And w’cre not connecteil witli legitimate organi- 
zations? 

Mr. l^RHAM. No, sir; they were not legitimate. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. Yon spoke about Mr. Pierce, ho was attempting 
to establish an organi/.atlim for himself on the system of some kind? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

C-omraissloner O’Connell. In oilier w'ords, the strikes were not linaiglit liy an 
organization uflillated witli the American Eetlcrution of l.abor? 

Mr. Pekiiam. Niit in any limtance. 

Commissioner Wf.instock. Have any strikes taken place on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad on the part of men who are tdlillate<l with tlie American Federation 
of Labor? 

Mr. Perham. Some shopmen In 1911 wTre alllllateil. 

Commlsaloner Weinstock. I am speaking of since the date of that document, 
Novemher, 1912? 

Mr. Perham. Not to my knowledge. 

Commissioner Alshton. These strikes on the middle division, or this strike, 
was caused by a nitni by the name of Pierce? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. The men that he had In his organizHtlon were shop- 
men and blacksmiths? 

Mr. Perham. Shopmen generally. 

Commissioner Aishton. Who did not belong to the other organization or who 
might belong to both organizations? 
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Mr. PiSHAif. They might have belongefl, but as a general rule the> <11(1 not 
belong to any, for the reason set forth In this statement; they were not 
allowed to belong. 

Commissioner Aisfttow. Was not this man Pierce one of the ineinlH»rs of the 
older railway* organizations? 

Mr. Pkbham. I think he was a member of the Brotherhood of Loc'omotive 
Firemen and Englnemen. 

Commissioner Aishton, Was he a member of that organization when he 
organizes! this other? 

Mr. Pekham. I believe that he was. 

Commissioner Aishton. You believe that he w’ns? 

Mr. PhRham:. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishtopj. Was he organizing another organization .seeking to 
t»ontrol, or something of that kind, or was It for personal advantages tiuit he 
organlzeil this? 

Mr. PERHAM. No, sir; it Is an honest desire to find a way out. 

Commissioner Airiiton. What did he call this, tlie brotherhood of federatlims 
of all railway employees? 

Mr. Pekham. Yes, sir ; it had a high-sounding title. 

Commissioner Aishton. A high-sounding title, and quite nn extensive mem- 
bership? 

Mr. Pekham. Yes, sir. 

Commis.sioner Aikhton. And he undertook to tie the Pennsylvania Itfiil- 
way up? 

Mr. Pekham. I think not; It was not large enough to nccomplish that 

Commissioner ArsTiroN. What was the obfect of It. tloMi ; they would not 
have started it If they had not thought they <*oiild do tliat? 

Mr. Pekham, These men are In such a (*onditlon of mind it is very dlilicnlt to 
control tliem. I a.ssume that Mr. Pierce’s organlzatlou would not have brought 
out a strike at that time if Mr. Pierce or any other man like him Avas able 
to control it. 

(Commissioner ArsHTON. But tlie officials of the regular organizxitlon. your 
organization, for example — the railway telegraphers — they did not suptH)rt this 
at all? 

Mr. Pekham. No, sir; we are absolutely aide to control our organization. 

(Commissioner Garretron. Is It not a fact timt the Pierce orgaidzatloii con- 
siders any man eligible wlio Is on the pay roll? 

Mr. Pekham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garkphson. And Is it not a fact that while Pierce w’as a mem- 
ber of the locomotive engineers and firemen that his organization was abso- 
lutely independent of tliat, and had not only not had the api)roval of tlial 
orgardzation l»ut w'a.s ai>solutely di.savowed iiy tiiem? 

Mr. Pebham, It was absolutely dlsavoweil; my Information is not complete, 
hut it was disavowed l)y the American Federation of Lal)or. 

C^)mmlssioner Garretson. Is there not a document disavowdng it i).v I lie 
Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Pebham. I have not seen It, but It would not surprise me to learn sm li 
was the fact. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is Mr. Pierce the man that wrote that docum<*nt 
winch you Just read which forecast trouble? 

Mr. Pekham. I did read one from Mr. Pler(*e earlier. 

Comml.ssioner Garretson. Addressed to Mr. Brown, investigator for tla^ 
commission? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Now, I desire to read one more document In regard to low-paid employees, 
and this refers to the much-vminted “redcap” porters for tl)e Pennsylvania 
Railroad. This Is a report by one of my men, Mr. Ellis, of January 15, 1918 
[readsl : 

Pittsburgh, Pa., January 15 y 1013, 

Mr. H. B. Pebhaw, 

Preaidentt St, LouiSy Mo, 

Dear Sib and Brother: Last evening I got In conversation with H. H. 
Jenkins (coloreil), 1410 Bedford Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., who Is one of tlie 
“ reilcap ” porters for the P. R. R. at their station liere ; he said as follows ; 

That he has been in present position something more than a year ; tlmt tlie 
porters there are all sore and are hoping some one wdll take up their case wltli 
the Interstate Commerce Ommlssion; that when a porter begins with the 
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couipimy he is given a suit (uniform), thereafter he Is compelled to buy them 
of the (.'onipany, including caps and overcoats; that suits cost about $9; over- 
coats, about $15; caps, about $1.59; that about each quarter porters are in- 
spected and usually are compelled to buy new clothes, parts of or whole suits, are 
told this or tliat is not tit to wear, and that they can not work until the article 
is purchased, and they can not get the article or articles anywhere except of 
the P. R. R. Co. 


That in order to keep out of the hands of the I. C. C. the company tells each 
porter applicant that they will be paid a salary, and on each pay day they 
sign a pay roll, hut the most Jenkins has drawn in any month is $1.80; the least, 
$1.25, for a month’s wage.s. They are compelled to belong to the voluntary 
relief, hut he does not know what he pays or how the company getf^it unless 
the older iwrters are taxed for it ; those who have worked three years draw, 
or are supposed to draw, $15 i)er month, hut scarcely ever get more than $13 50 
as wages at the end of the month. He .says if he should be killed in the co’m- 
•pany’s service his i)eople will get $2.'i0, and that the pai)ers he signed when he 
entered the voluntary relief are fixed so that there Is no further redress; that 
there is no chance to recover through the law; that he did not know this until 
after he had signed tiu* papers. 

That each porlcM* is compelled to he hi .service three years before he can get 
Hie $15 per month wages; that at this time there are about 20 or 21 of these less 
than three-year men. 


That he understands the P. R. R. at Now York advertises “free porter 
service, which makes It that much hanler for the men to make a living; that 
on account of Ha* company’s advertisement in time-tables that “redcap” 
fwrters are available, many people believe they are paid wages by the company, 
therefore do not ofler them tljis; that they are not allowed to make any 
charges, but alway.s, wlaai askeil by those whom they assist as to what the 
charges are, answer, “.lust what you wish to give”; that they are not allowed 

one-half blocks 

distant, that should they assist a party that far and be reiiorted for it the 
company would disciplim* them. He believes tlii.s Is on account of the taxi 
line the company is interi'sttv] in here, which chargis patrons of the road 50 
cents from the station to tin* Kort IMtt. 

•>y “othclency men” in plain clothes, and if 
seen sitting are called unmeduitely to tluj station master’s otlice. 

rost"S.3 flf «ni5>i’nis is very jax^r; for instance, trousers 
cost to $J.o0, and are not worlli more than $l or $1.50. 

T some ulut(‘ man would intercede for them through the 

. people In Washington, 

(Jenkln.s) heard from that sour<«‘ it is to he hoped he w'oukl give all possible 

lie l/ihov, Ho ' 'I",,""' ‘’“"y 

SO. He Is above tlie avt*rage nitelligence in that strata 
Yours, fratoinally. 




General Delivery, Pittshergh, Pa. 

(For (loc'u.iiei.ls lilod li.v wilnoss ot (Ills pnlnt see Perhiim Exhibit No. 8.) 

a/ h!T?'’h ns nn orsanizor? 
on the Ssyivnnin Eaflr;«,l con.iltlons 

Chairman Wai.sti. What is ids usual ernplovnumt’ 

Mr. Peuiiaxt. TiMegraph ojau-ntor. 

for^the^O.^R Investigation, was he an organizer 

Mr. Pebmam. lie was. 

Comndsslonor Aishtoist. And what wa.s the date of this? 

Mr. Perham. Janimry 1.5, 1913. 

. Commissioner Aishton. He simply saw this ooloreil redcap in the Pittsburgh 
station and interviewed him and got this information? ^ ^ Pittsburgh 

Mr. 1 ^HAM. At my <lirectton for the purposes of this commission 

P-plo hnd“rSowledge of 

Mr. Pemiam. None at all, unless some of their men were able to And nnt 
Commissioner Aishton. You have no knowledge otter thaXhafuiU negro 
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fsald about what he received? You have not seen the pay rolls, or have no 
way of going over them, of course, but you don’t know what these rtMUai»s 
are paid? 

Mr. Perham. I know nothing about it except what Is contnlnerl in documents 
similar to this. 

Commissioner Aishton. The redcap Is not ordinarily considered a transpor- 
tation employee, Is he, and — that Is not the rule, in purcliusing transporta- 
tion or a ticket to furnish a porter to carry their baggage to the trains? 

Mr. IhffiHAM. No, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. That rule Is a gratuitous service on the part of tlie 
railway? 

Mr. Pebhah. Service on the part of the railway? 

(^>mmis.sioner Aishton, They don’t have them at all stations? 

Itlr. Perham. No, sir; only at the larger stations. New York, and so forth. 

1 submit along with this .several reports, some others in relation to tin' 
que.stiori of porters, also newsr)aper cllpping.s, and the story is i)retty generally 
.set forth in this exhibit. I simply read one to show the tenor of them all. 

With reference to charge alleging that the company brings into existence 
and fosters sham labor organizations. 

In the year ItKXi there was ar» organization of railroad employees known as 
the Brotherhood of Car Inspectors, Car Builders, and Railway Mechanics of 
America, which >vas reputtHi to be fostered and controlle<l by the Pennsylvania. 

Charles W. Stanglen was the snr)reme chief of tliut alleged labor oi-ganlza- 
timi, and he was accused of attempting to l)ril>c several persons to get them to 
desist from supporting the telegraphers’ eight-hour hill in the Maryland LegLs- 
hdure in March, 1906, offering men as niucli as .$725 apiece to work against the 
measure. 

Slncg the attempts at bribery were exposed, Stanglen left for parts un- 
known, and nothing further Ims been hear of the so-called BrollK'rhood of Cur 
Jnspe<‘tors, Car Builders, and Railway Mechanics of America. 

In the year of 1911 there was an organization of railroail employees on the 
PcMinsylvania Railroad linos known ns the Brotherliood of Railway Mechanics. 
It came Into existence mysteriously about the time of the shopmen’s strike iii 
1011, and the company openly fostered the Inauguration of lo<*al8 at Pitcairn 
and Altoona. It Is not recognized by workingmen as a labor organization. 

A U)an now occutjying an official position with the P. R. R. Co. w^us In 1007 
cmidoyed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. as signalman ami was accused of 
lieing a special agent and lobbyist for tliat company. lie wm a iiaanbei* of the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, general chairman for tlie teic'gra pliers on the 
IVnnsylvania Railroad, and a member of the hoard of directors. Ho wois ex- 
pelkMl from the Order of Railroad Telegraphers for alleged niisi onduct concia-n- 
ing the telegraphers’ eight-hour law in the Maryland Logislnture in 1900, said 
e.xpulsion being Anally conAnued and decided In May, 1907, at the MlnneaiM>lls 
convention of that organization. 

Immediately thereafter a new organization came into existence, entitliHl 
the “Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Di.sjiatchers, Agents, and Signalmen.” 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. through its subordinate officials has boosted 
the so-called Order of Railroad Telegraiihers, Dispatchers, Agents, and Slgnal- 
im*n at every opportunity, discriminating against those wdio preferred to con- 
tinue their allegiance with the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. The higher 
(•fficials have entertained committees of their own organization, the siild 
O. U. T., D. A. & S., and closed their doors to the committees of employees 
who are known to be members of the old regular organization, the O. U. T. 
Rwently, as before stated, the company discharged four members of the teleg- 
raphers’ committee who belonged to the regular organization, because they 
persisted In their endeavors to represent their constituents. 

In support of these averments we desire to Ale a supplemental report from 
the board of directors of the Order of Railway Telegraphers covering the sub- 
ject. and I wish to read an affidavit on page 20 for the puriiose of the record, 
more especially to explain about a Mr. Stanglen who was already mentioned. 
This is a copy of an article appearing In the Baltimore Sun of Thursday morn- 
ing, March 22, 1916, and it was headed Ireadsl : “ Was .it a sell-out? Queer 
situation develops over telegraphers’ bill. Was money nskl to defeat It? Sen- 
ate promptly passes measure, formerly reported unfavorably up to its third 
reading. (Special dispatch to the Baltimore Sua) 
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Avminolh March The motion to substitute the 
i\nv fnr telecranhers in block-signal stations 

moved timf .■oiiHidcn.lloii I..' 'iLl ® 


‘Thk St’n BrnKAr, 


In explana* 

tlon of this motion, Soimtor l^oe road tbc following amda t. 

“ ' ®iTATK OF AfARViANn, /ifffic A)'un<l6l County. 

‘‘•rimn^bv Fortih tlmi this 21st day of Mnrcli. before me the subscr her, a 
notary publlr of the State of Maryland in and for said county, personally ai^ 
peart*d James Sebastian, <d’ Baltimore (Mty. treasurer and s^retary o t^ 
leglHlntlve commlttei* of itallway Telegraphers, and made oath In due form of 
law that on the inth day of March h(‘ was md>roached kv' G. W. Stanglen, of 
Ilaltimore (’ity. and offered by said Stanglen the sum of $72.) if he ’^uld join 
him, the said Stanglen, In withdrawing from the consideration of the senate 
of tiie State (►f Maryland tiie telegraidi o|terators' eight-hour bill, and he said 
that said moin‘v Is now locked In a safe in Annaixdls, and that said money 
will he dlstrilMiteil if said Ihll is defeated. And further makes affidavit that the 
operators belonging to tlie Order of Railway Telegraphers are in favor of the 
{tassago of tin* sai<l hill and, but for fear of their dismissal from their positions, 
they can not lake an active inler(‘st in promoting the passage of the said bill. 
That said (’harles \V, Stanghm is tlie supreme chief of the Brotherhood of Car 
Inspectors, (’ar Builders, sind Railway Meclianics of America, and that pre- 
vious to this offer to the said dejament, as aforesaid, Stanglen was in favor of 
the eight-hour bill for railway t<*legra pliers, and said deponent further made 
oath as aforesaid that sjild Charles \V. Stanglen told him (said deponent) that 
the Baltimore Ohio Railroail Co. was furnishing the money and the renu- 
sylvania Railroad Ck). the talent to defeat said bill. 

“‘Nannik S. Stockktt, 

“ ‘ Ao/ttri/ Public.'*' 


I might state that this Senator Lee mentioned above is now United States 
Senator Lee from Maryland. 

(The document referred to by witness was submitted in printed form. It is 
entitlfsl “ Supph'inenlar.v Repori <»f the Board of Directors to the Members of 
tlie Ord(‘r of Railroad Telegraphers.”) 

I wish to read an affidavit from Mr. Thomas H. Flynn, who is now an organ- 
izer for the American Federation of Labor. [Reads;] 


State ok Pennsyi.vanta, 

County of Allcyhcny, city of Pittsburgh, ss: 

Thonms IT. Flynn, g(*neral organizer for the American Federation of Labor 
residing at 408 New Roch(*lle Street, IMount Oliver, Pittsburgh, Pa., states that, 
to tlie lK\st of bis kuo\vle<lge and belief, the officials of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road (^o. have formed an orgaidzatlon of employees known as the Brotherhoml 
of Railway Mechanics, and that <lnring the strike of the shopmen in the spring 
of 1011 th(‘y formed and fostered locals of that organization at Pitcairn and 
Altoona, Pa., ami that from that time to this they have carefully fostered that 
organization in antagonism to the regular organizations that have been recog- 
nized on all of the im|)ortaiU railroads in the United States; that said organi- 
zation was fonm*d solely for tlie purpose of maintaining the company’s author- 
ity over Us employees ami to prevent them from going out on strike or in any 
manner representing their Interests in any Independent way. 

To carry out tlie policy of the company In this direction the emissaries of the 
company were ordered to obstruct the regular organizations In the pursuance of 
their legitimate business by preventing them from hiring halls or meeting 
places, having automobiles crowded with detectives, special agents, and other 
armetl men to prevent meetings of the regular organizations of employees; also 
In applying for restraining orders preventing such recognized leaders of men 
as John Mitchell, of the United Mine Workers, and Raymond Robins, the re- 
former, from speaking in a park which had been hired for that purpose by the 
representatives of the regular labor organizations. While this was going on 
the organization formed by the aforesaid company had the privilege of holding 
its meetings In fire halls and other municipal buildings In the city of Altoona, 
Pa., and did hold many such meetings without let or hindrance. 

Affiant further states that there has been a general reduction In wages and a 
lowering of prices for piecework since the ending of the strike, and that he be- 
lieves that a continuance of the arrogant and dictatorial policy of the aforesaid 
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eompany will lead to riots and disorders In the State of Pennsylvania unless 
some means be found to make the company change its present policy toward Its 
employees. 

Thomas H. Flynn. 

Subscril>ed and sworn to before me this 5th day of December. 1912. 

[seal.] Eva A. Milne, Notary Public. 

My commission expires February 21, 1915. 

Commissioner Aishton. What strike is that referred to in that aflldnvit; is 
that what is known ns the Pierce strike? 

Mr. Pekham. No, sir; this was a shop-organization strike that started in 
Pittsburgh or vicinity in the spring of 1911. 

Commissioner Aishton. That was prior to the Pierce strike? 

Mr. Pekham. Yes, sir. 

We filed 50 letters from employees relating to the telegraphers’ organization, 
and the discrimination against the members of the regular organizatlon- the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers — and the acts in favor of the conipany organi- 
zation. 

(For said letters see Perham Exhibit No. 9.) 

I might say that these 50 letters are selectisi from aiioiit 10,000 in my files 
at St. Louis. 

Again, on the same subject are 25 selected r(‘ports from organizers on tlie 
same subject. 

(For said reports see Perbam Exbildt No. 10.) 

We have here a copy of circulars for the gcHorninent of emidoyivs of the tele- 
graph department of the Pennsylvania Railroad, ^MTective October 1. 1911. 

Commissioner T.knnon. PromuIgafcMl by whom? 

Mr, Pekham. By the company. This sche<liile of rules, when sent out, was 
accompanied by letters. I will read three* of the letters in relation to it 
[read si ; 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Evstekn Pennsylvania Division, 

Harrishvry, Pa., November 9, lUttf. 

Mr. C. S. Melcheb, R. J.: 

I inclose herewith a copy of regulations for the government of employees of 
the telegraph department, effective October 1, 1914, which wia-e agreed np;ai 
after several conferences between the company and a committee of operators 
representing the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. Dispatchers, Agents, and 
Signalmen. 

Jos. Brown, Division Operator, 

I might state that a railroad company very seldom advertis(*s a railroad or- 
ganization in that manner. [Reads:] 

Philadelphia, October 27, 191fi. 

All concerned, telegraphic department, Philadelphia Termiml Division: 

We send herewith copy of Regulations for the fJovernment of Employees of 
tlie Telegraph Department, effective 0«-tohor 1, 1914. 

It Is to he understood that these regulations were projio.sed hy the committee 
of operators who are members of the Onier of Railroad Tolegrapliers, Dis- 
patchers, Agents, and Signalmen, and have been agreed to by tlie company after 
various conferences with that committee. 

IT. TiOGAN, Division Operator. 

Wilmington, Del., November J, 19tfi, 

All operators, Maryland Division: 

We are sending you, under separate cover, a copy of Regulations for the 
Government of Employees of the Telegrapli Department, effective Octoi>er 1, 
1914. These regulations were proposed by the committee of operators who are 
members of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Dispatchers, Agents, and 
Signalmen, and have been agreed to by the company after various conferences 
with that committee. 

C. J. Rudulph, Division Operator. 

(Witness here submitted printed pamphlet entitled “ The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Ck). Regulation for the Government of Employees of the Telegraph De- 
partment.”) 
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Ooniinl.s^ioner I^eotnon. Are there any particular sectloiis to which you refer, 
or do you refer to all of the rules generally? 

Mr. Pekiiam. This Is an amendtMl code of rules, and the point of this exhibit 
Is that when the rules are sent out by the company they state that it is done 
at the recjuest of a labor organization, but it is the company’s own organization 
and not the regular organization. 

A Voice. Mr. (niairiiiaii, on a question of privilege; I am president of the 
O. K. T. & F., and I desire to tile with this commission a list of members. 

(Chairman Walsh. Please see the secretary, Mr. L. K. Brown, 940 Southern 
Building, in this city. 

A Voice. I have a lethT .saying that I was to be invited to attend this meet- 
ing, but it was overlooked. 1 am liere, and I will state, if you will allow me 

Chairman Walsti (interrupting.) We will not allow.you now, 

A Voice. Please excuse me. 

Chairman Walsh. We will excuse you, but your matter will be taken up in 
tlu‘ regular way. 

Mr. Pi:kii\m. I wi^h to file another producti(»n. It is a copy of the by-laws 
of the Mutual Benefit As.soclation of Pennsylvania Railroad Employees (Inc.). 
This seems to lu' the latest labor organization fostered by the company. It has 
many tilings to commend it In the way of organization work. I refer to a 
inulual beiudit association jiroposition contained therein. It also arranges for 
committiM's to adjust gri»‘vanees, and so fortii. Among its peculiarities are, 
“Oflleers must h.avi' be(‘n 15 jears In the service of the company.” That is 
stated on page 41 of tins document ‘‘They must have the indor.sement of 
the executive oUicers of (heir various departments.” That I.s stated at page 
41 of this doeuim'ut. ‘‘q'hey must be at least 85 years of age.” And that is 
stated on page 41. The arrangeimait for local committee.s of adjustment is 
mentioned on pjige 5,8 of the document 

(Document referred to was submitted In printed form.) 

(Nuninissioiu'r Aishton. I’lds Mutual Benetlt As.sociatlon that you have just 
referred to - lids (»rgardzation has notliing to do with the O. R. T. D. & S., or 
sometldng like tliat? 

Mr. Pekhvm. No connection that I know of. 

(k»nimis.sioner Aishton. So tliat this age limit and all that sort of thing, does 
not apply l<» I lie oilier organizations? 

Mr. I’EiiHAM. No, sir. TIds Is tlie latest — the last organization that is sup- 
posed to lie foriiK'd l)y tlie I’enns.vlvanla Railroad Co. in behalf of its employees. 

Comml.ssloner Aishton. Tliat ha.s a sick benefit? 

Mr. Pkrham. There is a ileatli fund arranged for, but no .sick benefit that I 
can dlsc‘ov(‘r. 

Chairman Walsh. In its general form, Is it a labor organization? Does it 
providi* for tlie prtvsisdatlon of grievances, and does it have the characteristlc.s 
of a labor organization, such as those organizations usually have? 

Mr. Peuham. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. What class of grievances does it provide for? 

Mr. Pkkham. Tliey are not specified, and that question is only mentioned in a 
very indefinite way, but it is tiiere. 

Comndssloner Aishton. And It lias no connection with the other order of 
telegraphers that you lune talked about? 

Mr. PERiiAi»r. No. It i.s a corporation, and it is different from the others in 
that — that it is incorporated. 

Wltli reference to charge No. 0, ri'specting the company’s refusal to mediate 
or arbitrate labor di.s]mtes: During the years 1908 and 1909 the telegraphers, 
through their regularly elected oommittee, nttempterl to get recognition and a 
revlswl wage scale, hut the ofliolals declined to do business with the regular 
committee, and, as a last resort, mediation under the so-called Erdman Act was 
requested by the employees. The committee consulted with the mediators as to 
the necessity or advisability of taking a strike vote, and the consensus of 
opinion was that iimler the circumstances such a course was not necessary. 
Upon invitation from the mediators, officials of the company and the committee 
representing the employees went to Washington, D. C., during the month of 
February, 1999. Tlie attorneys for the company made the plea that It was 
necessary, under the law, that trouble should be threatened or pending before 
the mediators could act. As no strike vote had been taken — and, furthermore, 
the committee being unwilling that such a vote should be taken — the negotia- 
tion was dropped for the time being. 
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During the months of July, August, and September, 1912, the members of the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers endeavored again to establish contractual 
relations with the company. The oiflclals by various devices, such as referring 
the committee from one official to the other under the pretense tliat the same 
were absent on vacation or out of town or on Inspection trips, avolde<l meeting 
the committee of their emploj’ees, and they eventually returned all documents 
to the committee and declined to have any business with them. The company 
then prepared for a strike by placing extra employees in the towers and offices, 
most of whom were totally ignorant of the requirements of the job. 

The employees’ committee sought mediation under the terms of the Federal 
law, but the company refused to either mediate or arbitrate the questions at 
Issue. 

To substantiate these statements we desire to file for the use of the commis- 
sion a copy of the Erdman Act and a copy of the Newlands Act, showing the 
difference between the two statutes. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point wo will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. Please resume the stand at that time, Mr. Perham. 

(Whereupon the commission took a rec(*ss until 2 o’clock in the afternoon.) 

AFTER KECESS — 2 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Perham, will you please resume the stand? You were 
finishing something when you were Interrupted, find if you will, please, I would 
like you to finish that; and then, if there is no objection, I would then like to 
have you retire, so as to put In one other witness, with whom arrangements 
liave been made to testify at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Pkrmam. That is quite agrwable. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Then wo will connect It up. 

Mr. Perham. At the point wliere wc stopped T was on my statement with 
reference to charge No. 6, and we were about to file exhibits to substantiate the 
statements made. 

Chairman Walsh. If you can finish up on No. 6 I wish yon would do so. 

Mr. Perham. We now file a copy of (he Erdman Arl)itration Act; a copy of 
(lie Newlands Act, which snperse<led the Eniman Act; a copy of our circular 
letter dated October 10, 19P2, referring to certain questions mediated or arbi- 
trated ; the correspondence in relation to our requests for mediation and the 
replies thereto; correspondence sliowing that the employe's desired to go out 
on strike, about which their organization for prudential reasons withheld its 
approval ; newspaper clippings indicating how the arrogant attitude of the 
officials of the company was generally regarded. We have no need to read 
any of the exhibits in the case, and will file them with your permission. And 
that concludes our matters In relation to charge No. 6. 

(All the foregoing matter was submitted in printed form except strike letters, 
for which see Perham Exhibit No. It. The newspaper clippings are ns fol- 
lows: “Bars Knapp and Neill In wage adjustments,” Washington Star, Sept. 
r>, 1912; “Telegraphers ignored,” Pittsburgh Dispatch, Sept. 15, 1912; “Penn- 
sylvania declines mediation of dispute with its telegraph operators,” Phila- 
delphia Record, Sept. 15, 1912; “Refuses any mediation with its telegraphers.” 
New York Sun, Sept. 15. 1912; “ P. R. K. opens recruiting office for teleg- 
raphers,” Philadelphia Public T^edger, Sept. 20, 1912.) 

Chairman Walsh. Then, if you will just retire for the present, we will recall 
you when we get through with the next witness. 

Mr. Perham. Thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Lincoln. 

(Mr. Robert T. Lincoln w^as here called ns a witness. Ills testimony will be 
found under the heading “ Pullman Employees.”) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. H. B. PERHAM— Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. May I ask you to take up at the point you left off, and 
just proceed, .1 am sorry to have detained you in this manner, but arrange- 
ments were made many days ago. 

Mr. Pebham. I expect to be through Irt a very few minutes. 

Chairman Walsh. We must have perfect order In the rear of the house, 
please. 

Mr. Perham. With reference to charge No. 7, the voluntary relief department 
of the P, R. R. is an insurance department of employees with accident, sick- 
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news, (loath, and pensioning hc-nofits. While It is known as a voluntary associa- 
tion, yet In the last few years ineitihership has practically become compulsory. 

The ohJectlonabU^ features of this relief dei)artment Is that an employee loses 
nil LHiuity in It when he haivi-s the service of the company, either voluntary or 
through (llscharge. This Is. of cmirse, a iH>werful weapon in the company’s 
hands, for men who have contributed to this insurance fund for 10 or 20 years 
are very careful to do nothing wiiidi w'ill endanger their position with the 
company and thereby cause tlunn to lose all that tliey have paid in. 

During the year 1014, 41.412 — - 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many? 

Mr. PninrAM, Forty-om* thousjmd four hundred and twelve men lost their 
equity In this Insurance. The injustice of forcing men to take Insurance which 
can be terminated at tlu‘ pleasur(‘ of the i.ssuing company without any refund 
being made is to<» ]>atenl to rnpilre <Mnmnent. 

Should an employtv sue tla* company, tlmre is a clause in his insurance 
contract which j(n.oid(‘s that la* a»itomati<'ully forfeits his rights. In spite 
of the thousands w’ho are f<a*ced to give uj) their .savings of years, we know of 
no case In which a suc(‘(‘.ssful suit has l)een brought against the company to 
force them to n'fund momw wnaigfully retained. When an employee is dls- 
charg(‘d he has to surn^nder his relief contracl before he will be paid the 
mon(*y due f(»r his labor. The voluntary relief department is in reality em- 
ployers’ liability insurance in which the employee pays the premium. 

The twenty-ninth annual report of the comjiany, which is dated I>ecemb('r 31, 
lbl3, show's a imMiihership of L'U.lStt. It shows that there were* 33,01)7 acces- 
sions to inembershlii, and that 41,412 members left the service of the company. 
It Is not staled what proportion of thest* men left voluntarily and what propor- 
tion w(*re discharg(‘d. On the assumption that tiu'se men had been nu'inbers 
for five years and were members of the secoml-class relief, wiilch requires a 
yearly premium of .$1S. then these 41,H2 men would have paid into tlie com- 
pany treasury $3,707, dSO, iu w'hich fund they lost all equity. 

Chairman Wai.sit. lias there md be('n a court ruling on that proposition that 
they had to refund the pn'mium iu cases of di.scharge? 

Mr. PKHii vM. Not to our know'h'dge, we have not been able to discover that. 

(3ialrmun Wai.mi. My attention was (•.•died to the alh'ged fad that the Su- 
preme (’ourt of the District of Columbia had such a case under consideration. 

Mr. Pkbuam. It may be the fact and we are not cognizant of it. Now, in 
relation to this matter 

Chairman Wai.sii. Are you aware of any ca.se In wdiich that (luestion w’as 
ever tested out as a lef-al proposition? 

Mr. I’KUHA.M. I mys<‘!f collected a bill of that charactm* from the railroad 
company wltlaait a suit, just on pn'sentation of the facts. 

I w'ant to state to make it more chair that this ridlef to the sick benefit and 
»ui)erannuutlon fund, both of which are incapable of separation under existing 
arrangement.s. There seems to he no complaint In regard to the sick-benefit 
feature, the complaint being practically upon the superannuation end of It. 
Now, we d(*slre to file copies of the annual reports of the Penn.sylvania Rail- 
road’s Voluntary Relief Department for the years ending December 31, 1909, 
1910, 1913, and 1914. 

(Witness submit t(al In printed form the Tw'enty-fourth, Twenty-fifth, Twenty- 
eighth, and Twenty-ninth Annual Reports of the Pennsylvania Voluntary Re- 
lief Department.) 

Alst) copies of tlie regulations governing the Pennsylvania Railroad’s Volun- 
tary Relief Ihqinrtimuit. 1 wish to call .special attention to the. part on page 24, 
which reads (this refers to applications for membership In the relief depart- 
ment) : “ I also agree that any nudue or fraudulent statement made by me to 
the medical examiner, or any concealment of facts in this application, or resig- 
nation from tlie service of the said company, or my being relieved from em- 
ployment and pay therein at the pleasure of the company or its proper officers 
shall forfeit my membership In the aforesaid relief fund and all benefits, rights, 
^ therefrom, excepting that ray leaving the service shall not 

(In the absence of any of the other foregoing causes of forfeiture) deprive me 
of any benefits to the payment of which I shall have previously ‘become entitled 
by reason of ncchlent or .sickness occurring w'hlle In the service.” 

paniiihlet, entitled ” Regulations Governing the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Voluntary Relief Department,” submitted.) 

I point that out to illustrate that the employees give up all their rights by 
such an agreement. 
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Now, as an example of the siii)erannuatloii allowance, I pather fronj this 
law that an employee who has been a member, say for 30 years —10 vears In 
first class, 10 years in second, and 10 years In third class. It fijtures out 10 
multiplied by 12 multiplied by 1 Is $1.20^ 10 multiplied by 12 multipliwl bj 2 is 
$2.40; 10 multlplitHl by 12 inultlplltHl by 3 Is $3.60. The monthlv allowaiu'e 
would then be $7.20, and that Is not ?ruarnntee<^l. The pension allowiinee, assum- 
ing $000 averajre salary for the first 10 years, then 1 iH‘r cent of $600 is $0. Six 
dollars multiplied by 30 years of service amounts to $180. One hundred and 
eijrhty dollars iM?r year divides at $15 per month. Tlie total drawn !>> em- 
ployes I.s $15 and $10.50 from the voluntary relief '(lepartment makes tlie total 
of $22.20 per month. [Reofling:! 

“ Tlie Inve.stments of the department are passed on by the advisory committee, 
whose action. lu)\\ever, is subject to the approval of the directors of the 
P. K. R. This company, however, is the guarantor of the funds.” 
l^niployoes are divided into five classes acconlinj^ to their earnlnj,^s. 


l livw. 

K.arnln^s. 

I’romlimi. 

Dally 

nccldont 

benelU. 

I Blck. 

Deatli. 

Monthly 
allnwanrt‘, 
30 yoar.s. 

1 

m. 00 

S9 00 

to. .50 

*0.40 

*2.50 00 

*.1 60 

2 

IVi.OOlo .^VOO 

IK, 00 

LOO 

0. HO 

500.00 

7.20 

3 

5.'’t()0(o 75 00 

27. 00 

1.50 

1.20 

750.00 

laso 

4 

75.00 fo 95.00 

36.00 

2.00 

1.60 

1,000.00 

14. 40 


95 00 

45.00 

2.50 

2. IM) 

1,250.00 

IKOO 


The annuity is not miaranteed. Any surplus from tlie relief funds is turned 
over to tills sup(-rarmuatlon fund at the end of the thret'-yenr periods. If there 
is not enoii^jh to pay this rate, then all payments of annuities are scale<l down 
proportionately. 

If the employee leaves the service, whether voluntarilv or tlirouAh arbitrary 
dismissal, he loses all equity in the relief fund. Should he sue the companv. he 
forfeits his equity. 

The company pays the cost of mnintainiiiA the department and makes pood 
any deficiency in the relief-fund liability acc(unit. 

Payments to this reli(‘f fund are paid montlily in advance, beinp de<luct<‘d 
from the employee’s monthly earninps. Tills payment takes precedence over 
any other claim apalnst the (‘arninps of an employee. 

In the last few years membership In this a.ss«K‘lation is believed to have 
become compulsory. In any event the company will not employ any man who 
does not first take and pass the medical examination for this association 

This a.ssociation works decidetlly to the advantape of the P. R. R. It Is 
really employers’ liability insurance, except that ft is so arranped that the 
employees pay the premium. Tiieii, too, fear of losinp all of the money which 
they have paid into it keeps the employees steadily at work and is a very 
effective club In the company’s hands in the time of trouide. 

I file a larpe list of letters and statements sliowiiip tiial the department is 
a misnomer and that tlie membership is not voluntary. 

(See Perhara Exhibit No. 12. A cllppinp from the pjvoninp .Tournal, Wash- 
Inpton, Del., Marcli 4, 1915, entitled “ B. & (). Is illepal.” was also submitted.) 

On our part, the objection i.s becau.se the men do not seem to live long 
enough to draw any pension or superamiuntlon fund. 

Commissioner Lennon. Before leavinp that subject, have you a statement ns 

™ ^^umulatlon of funds in this department by the company? 

Mr. Pkbham. It Is shown in the annual reiiort, exhibits I furnished for four 
y^rs. There are .some more Interesting matters in this exhibit, as to the con- 
mtion of telegraphers and signal men, and the reason why. Their names do 
not apt^ar upon the roll of honor as old employees, and the reasons why are 
shown In the exhibit 

Chairman Walsh. What are the main reasons? 

Mr. Pctham. The conditions of service are so Intense that the men do not 
Insanity among signalmen Is one of the most remarkable 
r^tures of It A number of the men have broken down from the conditions 
they work; the constant watchfulness In the operation of trains 
ana the movements of signals controlling their movement I.s of such a slrerui- 
oua nature that they break down quite frequently. 
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Chairman Walsh. How are the statistics on that preserved and found? 

Mr. teHAM. We have no statistics on an unorganized road, and this Is 
comparatively an unorganized road. The organization never got a footing 
here, and never have got Into position to make up statistics. 

Chairman Walsh. What statistics liave you bearing out the statement you 
have made that a number of the men have been afliicted with Insanity because 
of that? 


Mr. Petiham. Nothing hut letters from employees upon the subject. 
CominlsslojuT Aishton. Have you letters submltttHl to the commission bear- 
ing on that subject? 

Mr. Peiittam. 1 have. 

Commissioner Aihhion. Pertaining to the Pennsylvania Railroad or to or- 
ganized railroads? 

Mr. Pkuham. Particularly In the Pennsylvnuia Railroad, and to no other. 
(See P<*rham Exhibit No. 12.) 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed. 


Mr. I KUHAM. \Mtli ref(‘rence to charge No. 8, and of the company bringing 
In a large force of armed men during the shopmen’s strike In 1911 'the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad brought Into AIt(M)na between 250 and 300 armed men. 
These men followed peace5d)le citlzeFis from ]>lace to place, kept an auto- 
mobile, with its engine constantly running, in order that these m(‘n should not 
eRcap(‘ their esidonage, and, on one occasion, had several hundred police, fully 
nrnu*tl and dress<‘d as workingmen, who mingled with ji crowd of strikers. 

In the Pitcairn slumps, in the same year, they tried practically the same 
tactics. They brought in hundreds of these armed men and on one occasion 
they paraded through the streets of Pitcairn with the supposed object of pro- 
voking a count('r dlsphay of force. 

During the trainmen’s tnnibles in 1913 the company mobilized between 500 
and 700 men at Lucknow, a few mih's west of Harrisburg. These men were 
stationed where they could be seen by all train crews on the north, south, east 
and lines, atid they engaged in drills and target practice with riot guns 
In order to awe the tralnna'u. It is w<»rth noting that as soon as the trainmen 
agreed to arbitrati' tladr dllhcultles with the coini)any, this force of men were 
<llsp(‘rsed and .sent hack to their respective stations. 

In connection with that sul)j<‘ct 1 dc'sire to read a letter from four different 
mn\ ad<lressed to Mr. Prank Morrison, secretary of the American Federation 
of Labor, dated Altoona, Pa., May 24, 1911: 


Dk\r Sm A\n P.uotiiku: Replying to yonr request for a statement of the 
conditions existing m Altoona at presimt, beg to state as follows: The Penn- 
syhanhi Railroad ( o., as you probably know by this time, have about 200 
watchlug t lio orgauizors; in addition to this they have two 
automobiles and a motor cycle at their service, and every act of the labor 

i» the morning till late at night. 
^ f Altartumt Hotel, but were compelled to leave, as the 
i'eunsylvanla Railroad Co. would remonstrate 
to barb«)r us. We were refused admittance 

nri-nrl^TL ^ exception of two. On several occasions we 

nion-imVi meeting, and in every instance the company 

the lenVJ niw n • buying the property or securing 

hn«t n L applications for membership as 

best we Lould on sti eet corners, public places, and wherever we could meet the 

securing applications very rapidly, 
us hut ift tho *’**^^‘^*’ IndifTerent, if not against 

mJn amlSibnut 7 ^^ ^ majority of the business 

IX I cent of the workingmen in sympathy with our move- 
ments. Tlii.s <‘lmnge In sentiment has bwn brought about largely by the 
stand the abuses of the company’s continued shadow- 
h‘)tels, attacks by the hostile press, etc., and In 
elin n f ^ uddcd tliclr sliaro by compelling their employees 

wf meeting to protest our presence In this city. 

\\e are inclosing yoii herewith clippings from the press of Altoona, many of 

truth. The opera house In which the meeting 
^ seating capacity of 1,800, and, while the house was comfortably 
filled, tim larger portion of the autlience was composed of company clerks, 
foremen, business men, and other understrappers, together with toow drawn 
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there by curiosity. While this meeting was going on fully 1,000 men gntheml 
in front of our hotel and called for addresi^ from the organlssers, which un- 
fortunately could not be complied with, owing to the prohibitory order of the 
mayor of the city, although Brother Flynn did briefly explain our position 
From present indications It Is evident that the shops here can be organized 
but It will take some time. Public feeling at present Is running pretty high,’ 
and the company Insinuates that more drastic measures will be used to rl(i 
the city of our presence. In one of the clippings you will find a part of Brother 
Flynn’s story. This was the first and only statement of our si<le of the con- 
troversy the local press ever contained, and even this would not hove appeared 
had not many of the workingmen canceled their subscriptions. The Pitcairn 
Express Is circulated In this city every w(*ek ami is eagerly sought after by 
the public, who are anxious to learn the truth. The foregoing Is a brief state- 
ment of conditions as they exist here at present. 

Trusting in the near future to be In position to keep vou more fully posted 
we desire to remain, ‘ ’ 

Fraternally, yours, 

F. TT. Fi.ynn, 

.Toiin .T. Sweeney, 

John Schmitt, 

Hakhy E. Sohillino, 

Smuite Hotel, Altoona, Pa. 

Commissioner Aishton. Who are those men? 

Mr. Pebham. The fir.st one Is the organizer for the Aniorlcnn F.-ilerntlon 
of Labor, and I believe Schmitt and Schilling to he incmhers of the Holler 
Makers’ Union, but I am not quite sure ns to that. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is not tlie Order of Kail way Telegranhcrs ? 
That was another affair? ^ 

Mr. Perham. That was the shop trades. 

Commissioner Aishton. So that this— was this the Pierce trouble Hint was 
referred to a while ago? 

Mr. Perham. No; that is another one; that is the western district wherein 
the Pierce trouble took place. 

I will file five reports from our rejiresentn lives as to tlie 
bulldozing and terrorizing of the iwiple and tlie omployeos in the vicinity of 
Altoona at that time. 

t subject, marked “ Porlmrn Ex- 

hiblt No. 13. ) 

With reference to charge No. 9, the company uses its power to intimidate not 
only its own employees but also bankers, merchants, hotel keepers newspaners 
and other citizens. ’ i i • 

In Altoona in 1911 labor organizers were forced to leave their liotel at tlie 
dictation of the company. A restaurant keeper of Juniata named Walker, 
who was favorable to the strikers, \vas forced out of business, and after secur- 
Ing a position w^as discharged through the Influence of the company. 

Small printing firms in Harrisburg had their business interfered with on 
account of lending moral support to striking shopmen. Bankers were ap- 
Iiroi^hed by company officials In the same city — newspar»ers were requested to 
discharge reporters who had written stories which the railroads did not approve 
of ; a conference of eilltors was called to agree to the censoring of news • com- 
pany employees are forced to sign petitions and write letters In support of 
measur^ which the company desires passed. Employees are told how to vote- 
are forbidden to visit the onpitol when legislation affecting them Is up, and. In 
general, surrender their entire freedom In return for a chance to work for a 
wage which Is hardly sufficient to keep the wolf from the door. 

With relation to those charges, I desire to read this statement from C F 
Welker : 

“To whom concerned: 

“I, 0. F. Welker, a resident of Juniata, Pa., make the following statement 
swear to same at any time called upon to do so : 

‘That at and before this time of the Pennsylvania Railroad Shopmen’s strike 
at Juniata, Pa., I was the proprietor of a restaurant at Second and Fourth 
Jf*Dlata, Pa., and had exhibited in my place of business a “ union 
<‘aTO and was a sympathizer with the men on strike during this time, at differ- 
ent times. 1 had arguments with Charles Luther, a Pennsylvania Railroad 

88819®— S. Doc. 415, 64-1 — toI 11 ^8 
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Atnninvcie oonstable etc., who misquoted me, and Spangler Blair, county 
tecSve! constable, etc., but who mixed actively in 

Oo.’s side of the controversy. On account of these things, I was practically 
forced out of business. 

“After this I applied for and was given a position by Mr. Pennlng^n at Pen- 
nington repair yards. This job lasted one and one-half days, when Pennin^on 
notified me if I remained there I must furnish references. I applied to Mr. 
McGtbbons, of the middle division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who had em- 
ployed me prior to tlic time I entered the restaurant business. Mr. McGibbons 
gave me a fine reconiinendation, which I took to Pennington, who then said I 
would have to have more recommendations. I asked why. I asked him what 
he had against me. He sniil, ‘ I can net tell you that. I must look out for my 
own position; I can not (‘niploy you, anyway.’ ^ ^ /-r v 

“ That Just before Charles Luther assaulted Organizer Gallagher he (Luther) 
assaulted a 14-yejir-old boy mimed Saterfleld and w'as practically mobbed by 
citizens of .luanlata la'ciiuse of that act, having injured the boy so that his face 
was cov<‘r(‘(l with hhMxl. Luther made his escape by catching a street car, 
Jumping off at entrance of Juanlatn Pennsylvania Railroad shops and getting 
Inside the Inclosure there; that (Miarles Luther’s reputation is very bad; that 
there la no doubt the Pennsylvania Railroad paid laither’s wages and expenses 
while he was away on account of the assault upon the person of John Gallagher 
near the Senate Hotel, Altoona, Pa., In 1911, while, It Is reporteii, Gallagher 
W'as under the Intliience of liquor. That there is no question but that the 
assaults uiKm young Sutertield and Gallagher were premeditated for the purpose 
of creating trouble and excitement, in order to create a condition that would 
Justify the bringing into the situation of deputy sheriffs. 

“ That it la almost impos.slble for me to secure work In and around Altoona 
ami Juanlata. Pa., on a(*connt of the lidluences as above stated. 

“The Pennsylvardn Railroad furnished several automobiles for use of detec- 
tives during the strike. 

“C. F. Weokeb, 
**Ju(miata {Altoom), Pa** 


In closing, allow mc' to state that while the documentary evidence submitted 
Id sUpiKirt of our averments may be considered volnintnous, yet only a few were 
selected. We have in our m^ssesslon over 10,000 letters and other documents 
upon the various sidijecls tlnit have n<’cumulated in tlie past five year.s. The 
subjwts herein mentioned are a matter of vital interest to the men employed 
upon the Pennsylvania Railroad lines in particular, ami they are of more than 
ordinary interest to every railroad employee in the United States. 

The railroad employees generally are In hopes that this honorable commis- 
sion may be able to make some recommendations that will have the effect of 
ameliorating conditions that, as far as this company is concerned, may be 
considered Intolerable. 

I might add to that that owing to the prestige and importance of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad there are many railroads in the United States that follow 
Its example In such matters, ami that Is the reason why the most powerful 
and the most Important of them all was selecteil as the railroad to be in- 
vestigated by this commission. 

I might add that when this compatiy changes its policy in regard to these 
matters that other railroads will do tlie same thing and make It much better 
for employees throughout a c(‘rtnin district of the country, which notably lies 
between here and the New England States; and with that I will dose ray 
presentation of the case. 

CJommlssloner Aishton. :Mr. Perliam, In your last statement, you stated there 
were other railroads other than the Pennsylvania on which these conditions 
existed. They are not all confined to New England, are they? 

Mr, Pebham. Not all. 

Commissioner Aishton. In fact a great many railroads west of Chicago, or . 
Id the western territory, are included, are they not? 

Mr. Pkrham. Probably the worst offender against the people in this country 
IB the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, with the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St Louis closely behind It. 

Cotumissioner Aishtxjn. And the Atchison, Tokepa & Santa Fe,, and a number 
of #oad0 we could name out in that territory? 

Mr, jPxRHAM. We consider that road a bad actor, but we have not got such 
geriotis charges to bring against them. 
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OommJaMoner Atshton, Now, about these intolerable conditions you speak of« 
I understood in one of your statements that as far as the conditions of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad were concernetl, It was not a matter of personal knowl- 
edge with yoU| but a matter that was communicated to you through letters 
from these people? 

Mr. Pebham. That Is partially correct I might say that as an organizer and 
representative of labor, I have had considerable experience with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad employees. Personally I have met thousands of them, but I 
never worked for the Pennsylvania Railroad and can not speak from an exact 
knowledge of conditions as an employee can. 

Commissioner Aishton. From your personal knowledge and observation of the 
employees, it would be confined largely to the employees in the station service, 
would it not, or telegraph service? 

Mr. P£BHAM. I am glad you asked that Question, because it gives me an op- 
portunity to explain. At the time this grievance arose I was chairman of the 
railroad employees’ department of the American Federation of Labor, and In 
that capacity I took an Interest In the grlevanees of the shopmen, the tracknien, 
and the clerks, and organizations that were affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. And I might further add that had It not been for the 
fact that we had so many men interested In this grievance, that these charges 
would have been formulated in a more logical manner tlian they have been 
presented here. The subject has been nuule complex because u great number 
of men have liad a hand in making out that petition to the commlsBion. 

Commissioner Aishton. Possibly my misunderstanding arose from this, tliat 
this hearing was in the matter of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Order of 
Railway Telegraphers, and I did not understand tiiat It Involved all classes 
of labor on the Pennsylvania road, as has InxMi indicated i)y your letters. 

Mr. Perham. That is a fact, that we have made the charge, but at the time 
this petition was printed and framed we actually represented all of tht‘ other 
organizations with tlie exception of the four brotherhoods, wlio have a fiMlera- 
tion of their own. 

Commissioner Aishton. So those 10,000 letters that you say are in your 
office at St. Louis — I think you so stated? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. The 10,000 letters on which you base this are not 
of station employees or telegraph operators, but are from among the entire 
employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tliat is true, is It? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton, There are only about 3,000 station employees, what 
you might call stntion employees, on the Pennsylvania lines? 

Mr. Perham. My understanding is tliat tliere are 5,000 on the lines east of 
Pittsburgh and Erie, and a large number on tlie western lines, but tills Inquiry 
relates to the lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. 

Commissioner Aishton. I am going on tin* report made by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. to the Interstate Commerce Commission, In whlcli they clas8lfie<l 
them, and I think you will find that there are 3,000, as stated In that report. 
Now, referring, Mr. Perham, to the 1887 strike, and as lielng prior to that time, 
as I understand, that you, or the Order of Hallway Telegraphers, had not had 
any particular difficulty in getting meetings or negotiating with officers of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, but since that time you had had difficulty. What was 
that strike in 1887, or did I correctly understand you? 

Mr. Perram. I referred to that strike as an Interesting Illustration of what 
may occur where employees are generally discontented. 

Commissioner Aishton. Was that a strike of station employees at that time? 

Mr, Pebham. It was of all of the employees, everybody was mlxecl up In 
tlint, both trainmen, enginemen, shopmen, trackmen 

Commissioner O’Cownill (intemipting). That was 1877. 

^mmlssloner Aishton. That Is what confused me ; that was a general strike? 

Mr. PisBHAM. Yes ; it is an Interesting Government report, and photograph of 
I very serious trouble. 

Commissioner O’OoNNEtt. That iffiould be corrected in the record, 

Mr. Perham. It should be 1877. 

Commissioner Aishton. 1877? 

Mr. Pebuam. Yes. 
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OouiinlHHloner Aiaiiton. And at that time all classes of employe^ just simply 

quit and laid down their work and also resorted to violence and destroyed con- 
siderable property of the railroad company? 

Mr. X^ERHAM. Yes. 

CoiiitnlsHloner Ajshton. And destroyed a roundhouse pud other things? 

Mr. Vkhiiam. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Now, speaking of your organization, and not others 
associated with tlie Ftnleraflon of J.abor, did the organization you represent or 
yourwdf seek Interviews witli the olllcers of the Pennsylvania Railroad? 

Mr. PEJiiiAM. I have. 

Commissioner Aihiiton. With what officers? 

Mr. Pehiiam. W'ith <'vcry one c»f the managing officers from the superintendent 
of telegraph (o the president of the road. 

Commissioner Aihuton. W(‘ll, the president of the road doesn’t ordinarily 
handle those nmtters, hut the vice pr(»sldent or the general manager, as a rule, 
would ordinarily handle such nmtters? 

Mr. Periiam. Yes; and we have applied to each and every one of them. 

Commissioner Aisiirov. I think you mentioned Mr. Atterbury’s name; was 
Mr. Atterbury vice president at that time or general manager? 

Mr. Pkuiiam. lie was vice presiilent at that time, and we also applied to 
S. C. Long, who w-as then general manager. 

Commissioner Aishton. What answers did ycai get from Mr. Long and from 
Mr. Atterbury? 

Mr. Peri TAM. They referred us back to the superintendent of telegraph, I 
lielleve, and eventually all eorrespomlenee and .s<*liedules and the letters with 
relation to It were all returned to Mr. .Tohnson’s office. 

Commissioner Aihitton. Were you told by any of those officers that there 
was a question of whether you repre.sented the men or not? 

Mr. I’ERHAM. I think they pretended they are doing business with the com- 
pany organization, and they said If there was only three members of that 
organization they would do business with that preferably to doing business 
with mine. 

Commissioner Atshton. And that 1ms hivn the main qiiostion Involved, or 
one of the (piestlons Involved, ns to whether the (►rganizntion Is really what it 
reiwesents Itself to he. a re{wes<*ntsitlve organization of the men? 

Mr. Pkrham, Yes; I think that Is a very Important question. 

Commissioner Aishton. And Is it not particularly tJie case when there are 
two or three organizations striving for supremacy on the road? 

Mr. Pkrham. There Is nothing of that character In this case. 

Commissioner Aishton. I thought there was testimony given that there was 
another organization on the IVniisyhanIa lines, and possibly on some other 
lines, the O. R. T., and the D, S., or something of that kind, 

Mr. PiciHTAM, That refers to the conipjiny organization; that Is true. 

Commissioner Aishton. I do not know ; it was not referred to as a company 
organization; It was referred to as the O. R. T. and the 1). S., or something 
like that ; I don’t know just wlmt it is, but anyway they represent some other 
employees than you claim to represent? 

Mr. Pkrham. Yes; two or three of them. 

Commls-sloner Aishton. And was not that the reason given by the officers 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad for declining to enter into contract with you or 
your officers? 

Mr. Pkrham. Yes, .sir; and It was regarded ns a device by us to avoid 
meeting us. 

Commissioner Aishton. It was so regarded by you, perhaps; but that was 
the reply of the company ; they just gave their reasons why they did not meet 
with you, didn’t they? 

Mr. Pkrham. I think that was stated among other things— that they had an 
organization of their own ; that Is the way we understood It 

Commissioner .\i8hton. Now, Mr, Perhara, speaking about the Pennsylvania 
Railroad now, does your organization, the Order of Railway Telegraphers, 
claim to represent any other class of employees other than employees who 
handle the telegraph or telephone in their dally line, of business? 

Mr. Pebham. We have nine classes of railroad employees in the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 

Oomraissloner Aishton. Clerks? 

Mr. Pkrham. Who telephone; yes, 

Oommisslonei’ Aishton. Clerks in the freight houses, with the telegraphers? 
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Mh PiBHAY. The men who handle the train onlers, train movements. 
Oommtssioner Aishton. The clerks who handle the telegrapli Instruments as 
a part of their day’s work? 

Mr. Pbbham. Yes. 

Commissioner AranroN. Who also handle tJie phone or telegraph ? 

Mr. Pebham. Yes, air. 

Commissioner Aishton. And lever men? 

Mr. Pbbham. Yes. 

Oomniissioner Aishton. Whether they handle the toleplione or telegraph or 
not? 

Mr. Pebhak. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. That Is, If a man handles a lever to throw switches 
you have him In your organization? 

Mr. Pebhah. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. And signal repair men? 

Mr. Pebham. Not at all. 

(Jommlssloner Aishton, You do not have them? 

Mr. Pebham. No. 

Commissioner Aishton. They have a separate organization, have tliey not? 

Mr. Perham. Yes; they belong to the Brotherhood of Ballway Signalmen. 
Commissioner Aishton. You don’t undertake to represent any clerks other 
than those handling telephones on account of train orders? 

Mr. Perham. Train oixlers. I miglit add to that that we represent train 
dispatchers and staff men, interlockers, as well as the telephone and telegrapher 
and the signalman. 

Commissioner Aishton. These organizers, Mr. Perham, that you told about, 
that had such a time at Altoona ; there were several references to that, and 
all had reference to the trouble that they had in getting a meeting place and 
in the Injunction that was served upon their meeting In Sylvan Park? 

Mr. Pebham. Sylvan lAxige. 

(Commissioner Aishton. Sylvan Lodge. It was all the same occurrence? 

Mr. Perham. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. These organizers that were ther<», they were not rep* 
lesenting your order? That was In your comiwtion as secretary of the Fetlera- 
tion of Labor? 

Mr. Pebham. Or in that direction. 

Commissioner Aishton. You spoke about an organizer lK*lng at Pittsburgh 
Interviewing the negro redcaps and people there. How inajiy of those organ- 
izers did you have in your organization? 

Mr. Pebham. This was the same man, Mr. Ellis, that I mention so many 
times in this inquiry. I put him on this job and liad him look up all these 
matters. I might say that I went on the ground myself iirst to discover 
whether there was any validity In these charges and rumors of charges and 
found that there was, end then afterwards put Mr. Ellis on to look it up; and 
he spent possibly a year In looking it up and reix>rting to me what he found. 

Commissioner Aishton. He was doing a kind of secret work, going around 
and getting information and transmitting it to you? 

Mr. Perham. It must have been secret. 

Oimmissioner Aishton. He was the only man cmployetl In that capacity by 
your organization ? 

Mr. F^ham. Oh, no ; I had quite a number of men during the year or two. 
Commissioner Aishton. Yes. Well, do they work and report to you what 
they find? 

Mr. Pebham. Yes; to see if there Is anything to these complaints. 

Commissioner Aishton. Now, then, these organizers that were down there 
at Altoona — ^you read a letter from one of them saying that he had been very sue* 
cessful In getting 75 per cent of the employees on their side. That would indi- 
cate that the employees when he went there were not very favorable to this 
proposition of striking and raising a disturbance, didn’t It? 

Mr. Pebham. Well, yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Were those men sent down there particularly for 
that purpose? 

Mr. Pebham. They were sent there to organize the men. That is our busi- 
ness — ^to organize men. And these were mostly shopmen that got Into that 
struggle there, and they found that, the newspapers were controlled by the 
employer and that everybody was in terror of the employer. The people along' 
the line of this railroad are enslaved. We desired to free them. 
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(teniiolMiioner Aishton. Yes; I understand that Is the attitude and your 
work ; but, now, down here at Altoona this strike was on, as I understanu It, 

when th«‘se organizers went down there? , , ,,, , 

Mr. Pbrham. iNo; this occurred, I believe, prior to the strike; although I am 


not sure of that. , , _ 

CoranilHsloner Aishton. No ; but when this letter was written, however, these 
four organizers wcs'e down tluTe, and, as one of them says, “We have now 
got 75 per cent of the men,” ln«licatlng that there was a very much less number 
when they started in on their work? 

Mr. Pkrham. Yes; naturally. 

Commissioner Afshton. You say that there were about 200 guards kicking up 
a disturbance? 

Mr. Peiiham. Yes. 

Commissioner Aisuton. And they were these fellows drilling along the track 
so the trainmen could see them? 

Mr. 1‘KHHAM. Y<‘s, sir. 

Commissioner Atshton. And after you ha<i this Altoona disturbance? 

Mr. F*ebham. Yes; that Is my understanding. 

Ooniinissloner Aishton. Now, your understamling comes from the or- 
ganizers — the letters they wrote about it? You were not there? 

Mr. Perham. I was not there. 

Commissioner Aishton. You have no iiersonal knowledge? 

Mr. Perham. No jiersonal knowledge of the facts In that matter. 
Commissioner Aishton. No; It Is just simply what these organizers and feN 
lows that wen* iiroiind getting liifornmtioii lor you picked up sind wrote you? 

Mr. Pkrham. And from <‘mplo.vees not representing me: some hundreds of 
an^loyees 1 never met. I have their letters. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yes. This Information you gave this morning about 
these “bulls,” as you cull them — these .spe<-liil agents and spotters and detec- 
tives and all that class of fellows— you said J. F. lilley 

Mr. Perham. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. lie Is the third vice president of the railway clerks, 

Isn’t he? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir; that Is his position. 

Commlsslom*r Aishton. That Is a sort of organizing position. Is it, or Is that 
an executive position? 

Mr. Pkrham. He holds me«*tlngs and organizes men. 

Commissioner Aishton. Y(‘s; but all the Information you have about this 
affable gentleman he thouglit was on his trail wherever he went and followed 
him around and who met him on trains and on docks and all that kind of 
thing— nil you know about that Is Just what Ulley wrote you? 

Mr. Perham. Unfortunately, not all I know about It, because I have had the 
same experience, and every man, I think, that ever w’ent near the Pennsylvania 
to organize employms has Imd the same experience. 

Ooinmlssloner Aishton. Well, Isn’t that a common experience or a common 
feeling, I believe, on the part of not only the officers of labor union.s, but also 
of officers of railroads, that every movement Is being watched, and all that kind 
of thing? It Is a kind of mutual feeling and about nine-tenths Is “bunk,” 
Isn’t It? 

Mr. Perham. Ob, no; labor-organization men are intensely practical. Not 
one In a luimri'tHl labor-organization men at this lime is really followed by a 
detective— everybmly knows what he is going to do— except by this company 
that employs so many of them. 

Commissioner Aishton. Exactly— well, you take the detective racket, it has 
been worked to death, hasn’t It? You have been workwl and the railroads have 
been worked until It looks ridiculous. Yes; until It looks ridiculous; and It is 
a favored stunt with everybody connected with both sides of the business to 
make out that tliey are kind of martyrs and being followeil by these detectives, 
and, as a matter of fact, nobody pays much attention to it 
Mr, Perham. If you would Just take the guns off of those men, we would not 
have any complaint; but we can nut get on an equality because we can not carry 
guns. If they would just take the guns away from those men, we don’t care. 

Commissioner Aishton. I think you have given some testimony — in fact, 
turned In a document liere published by the Pennsylvania Railroad, that they 
spent $800,000 last year, was It, for policing? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Eighty thousand? 

Mr. f^KRHAM. Eight hundred thousand. 
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Commissioner Aishton. Eight hundred thousand. I think, was the amount 
named, and that includes, I suppose, the Fort Wayne and the Pennsylvania 
and the whole system, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Pkbham. I am not sure about that, but I think closer investigation would 
show tlie figure is altogether wrong and that it Is not half stated. 

Commissioner Aishton. Well, it comes out over the signatures of the offi- 
cers of the road, and I should hardly think they would publish anything that Is 
not correct. Let’s say it is $800,000, or take any figure you want to set, for 
the sake of the argument — do you know, or have you any knowletlge of the 
Pennsylvania police force organization and Its duties, and what they do? 

Mr. Pebham. No. 

Commissioner Aishton. Your home is in St. Louis? 

Mr. Pebham. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. The Pennsylvania runs in there over the Vandalia 
lines, and the Vandalia is Included in that figure. Do you know how many 
policemen they have in St. Louis, and what their duties are? 

Mr. Perham. I have no Idea. 

Commissioner Aishton. Do you know that their police force covers also 
crossing flagmen who are In uniforms? 

Mr. Pebham. I don’t know that. 

Commissioner Aishton. Well, I don’t know that, but I have a very shrewd 
suspicion that they are, and that can he developed on investigation. ‘ Do you 
know how many policemen they have ar<nind their passenger station at — well, 
we will take the Union Station in Chicago? Do you know what their force Is 
there? 

Mr. Perham. I do not know. 

Commissioner Aishton. Do you know what they pav the men? 

Mr. Pebham. Not at all. 

Commissioner Aishton. Do you know what their duties are? 

Mr. Perham. I never was 

Commissioner Aishton (interrupting). Have you ever been in their freight 
station ? 


Mr. Pebham. Never 

Commissioner Aishton (interrupting). Ever see any of the men in uniform 
along the Pennsylvania road? 

Mr. Perham. Yes; a great many. 

(commissioner Aishton. You don’t know anything about their duties, or how 
necessary they are in the operation of the road, or in the protection of their 
passengers or freight, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Pebham. I do not. 

Commissioner Aishton. So, as far as you know, when you pay the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at Chicago and Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, and all tliew* 
large centers of population, you don’t know whether it Is an unreasonable or a 
reasonable amount to expend for police protection, or whether they are justified 
In it or not, do you ? 


Mr. Pebham. I think It is right to call the attention of this commission to 
that fact that this railroad Is usurping a State function in the matter of hav- 
ing so many armed men and assuming police powers here that do not belong 
to a corporation, ,as I understood it 

Commissioner Aishton. I think the comintsslon probably will take that into 
wnsideratlon; but what I am trying to get at is that there is possibly two 
ae^ees of Illegitimate WTirk of policemen; one Is the legitimate kind of ille- 
gitimacy, and the other is what you are complaining about the armed thugs, 
?vl going about with steel billets and 

guns and things of that kind and terrorizing people. Now, this $800,000 re- 
ferred to, if it Is investigated, I think it will be found largelv what might he 
proper mode of protection? 

a "latter of opinion. During the time that this 
sitting In Chicago, In seven days five men were killed bv rnll- 
t*!*"*' that that Is eminently proper that 
int shmild protect Itself to that extent; that If they find a man break- 

should be Instantly killed. I believe that some people 
entertain that view. I do not. 

Mr- Perham; were It 

1 afforded Its trainmen by the police officers, such as I have 

ouiiined’ in their yards, how many trainmen and englnemen and brakemen and 
conductors do you suppose would be killed In a year In the city of Chicago? 
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^Ir. Perham. I don’t know; I think they are capable of taking care of them* 
selvcH. 

(’oninjiKsioricr Ai.siito\. Well, that is a point of ethics as to whore the duty of 
the city ends and where thnt of the rnllrond bonins. 

Mr. Perham. Yes. I have raised that question here for that very purpose of 
liavlng that line of demarcation set out so that we may understand what a 
railroad’s position is in regard to policing and where the State draws Its line. 

CJornrnlssloner Aishton. This O. R. T., or this other organlJ5ation — this com- 
pany organization tliat you speak of, wdio are Its officers, Mr. Perham ; do you 
know? 

Mr. Pekj£am. I know of one. That was Mr. Austin, and I think he has the 
charge of it, the president, and also secretary of it, and the editor of the 
magazine. 

Ooinmlssloner At.sttto\. They publish a magazine; do they? 

Mr. Perham. Tlu'y publish a monthly magazine. 

Commissioner Atshton. Do you know whether they charge dues and all that 
kind of thing? 

Mr. Perham. Well, I don’t know. I think sometimes they do and sometimes 
they do not 

Chairman W\r,sn. At this point, exeuse me, we will adjourn until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. Some of the other commissioners have some questions 
and we have to recall Mr. Perliam. ’ 

Mr. Perham. All right. 


Chairman Wai.sh. ’Po-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 4.;]0 p. m., thes<‘ pro<*oe<]lngs were adjourned until the follow- 
ing day, Wednesday, May 5, 1015, at 10 o’clock a. in.) 


W \SHINOTON, D. C., 

' M’odnvHilay, May 5, a. m. 

Chairman Walsh, (^.lmnIssloners Welnstock, O’Connell, Lennon, 
Mrs. Hnrrlman, (Jarndsem, Alshton. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. H. B. PERHAM— Continued. 

MrM«r'., 'i iisvrs,,iiTi'u,“2'“ 

0()niiiil.s.sl(.nor Aimiton, Mr. t’crhiiin, you iin„io sonip stateinrats about thP 
Mr. Perham. I receiv(sl that much. 

of^vork'TavTthero'Iiot'’ f'K're bave boon cimngwl conditions 

Mr. i KRHAM. Quite generally that Is the case 

M“lArYcR,"ar' 

on that subject? 

5-» «• ». 

Mr. PraHAM. All things should be consider* ® 

measure of corabatimr stHkp«a tnofAiik.ri ipunsyivania Kallroad, as one 

Mr. Perham. I don’t remember ever having made such a statement 

r Sssutirs tr Possibly 

“ ^<“■7 valuable adjunct to 
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Chairman Walsh. That was the statement— It sounded to me like tlmt. I 
understood It that way, Mr. Perham, that you said they put In the teleplione 
service and something else to the firent dangler of the public. 

Mr. PEKHAif. I think that was the time tlie strike was pending, and many 
section laborers were put in the signal -towers to take the places of signalmen 
that might go on strike. 

Chairman Walsh. That had nothing t6 do with telephones, then? 

Mr. Perham. Not at all. 

Commissioner Aishton. If the record so stateil, it will be notecl that Jtr. Per- 
ham so corrects it, as far as the telephones are concerned. 

Mr. Perham. May I explain that my organization admits telephone operators 
engaged in the handling of trains on the same plane ns telegraph operators and 
train dispatchers? We consider that an improvement on telegraphy. 

Commissioner Aishton. There are some questions, Mr. Perham, raised as to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad In these notices or rules for the telegraph depart- 
ment that they issiKnl, I think by you. You have a statement contained In 
that notice that this was arrived at In a conference of the committee, which 
was a little out of the usual. Was that the way you testified? You read sev- 
eral notices from some division superintendents of different divisions about the 
rules having been agreed to by a committee? 

Mr. Perham. I read three letters from as many different division operators 
that stated that this schedule of rules had Ixnm arranged with a committee 
representing a certain organization, and I said In reference to tlmt that it 
was a very uniLsual thing for railroad officials to .state that it was made with 
this organization, becau.se that would be an advertisement for a labor organiza- 
tion, and of course in this case we doubt the authenticity of tills particular 
organization, as my testimony yesterday went to show. 

Comral.ssioner Aishton. Iu putting out schedules and rules of agreement ns 
between employe<‘s and the railroad companies generally, I don’t know what the 
practice is on Pennsylvania Railroad, hut did not such scIkmIuU's ordinarily 
hear not only the signature of the officers of the company but also the signa- 
tures of the officers of the dilTerent organizations? 

Mr. Perham. It Is not unusual for the organization to have its committee 
put its name on the scIuhIuIo as being parties to the agreement. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yes, sir; I think that is the ca.se In a great many of 
your scheilules in the West, for example? 

Mr. Perham. Quite a number of them. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yes, .sir; so tlmt really the practice is not particularly 
an unusual one, except it might be on the Pennsylvania Railroad ; I don’t know 
their conditions. 

Mr. Perham. The letters that I quoted were tlie only records In iny life 
where such a thing occurred. 

Commissioner Aishton. I think you said. Mr. Perham, in reply to somelioily, 
that this wage schedule that was submitted and put In the record as evidence, 
where rates of pay were quoted at $38.50, is one I remember — the date of tlmt 
schedule; what was it? You say 1906? 

Mr. Perham. 1906. 

Coramls.sioner Aishton. You have no knowledge of what the condition was 
except as included In that schedule? 

Mr. Perham. I filed a schedule of wages palil and wages asked for in 1911. 

Commissioner Aishton, Which is a later date? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Do you have any knowledge of what the duties are 
of these lower-paid men? 

Mr. Perham. In a general way ; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. What are they — agents and operators? 

Mr. Perham. The men generally quoted at $44.90 per month were station 
agents, working from 12 to 13 hours per day. 

Commissioner Aishton. In what territory? 

Mr. Perham. On the branch lines. 

Commissioner Aishton. Something like the Delaware division. 

Mr. Perham. I believe some wages were reported on the Delaware division. 

Commissioner Aishton. You don’t know whether these agents also have lines 
of business they perform; for example, a man might run a store and sell 
ticketa I don’t know that is the case on the Pennsylvania, but It Is on some 
roads with very thin traffic. 
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Mr. PonAW. I am Informal that It is not the case on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

ComnilsHloner Aishton. Von have no iiersonal knowletlge: that Information 
comes to you ? 

Mr. Pkkham. Nothing hut a statement of the employees. 

CoramlHsioner Aishton. You .spoke about regular organizations; that the 
railroads nia<le agreements witli regular organizations. What are considered 
the regular organizations, Mr, Perham? 

Mr. Peuham. My reference at tliat time vva.s to the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Eugine(«rs, tlio Brotlusiiood of Firemen and p]nginemen, the Order of 
Railway Conductors, and the Brotlierhood of Railway Trainmen. 

CJomml.ssioner Aishton. They have agreement.s with tiiose organizations? 

Mr. Perham. I so understand. 

Commi.ssioner Aishton. They have an agreement, in your knowledge, with 
this 1>. S., O. R. T. S. & A., tliat is referred to, rival organizations to the O. R. T., 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad? 

Mr. I'EKHAM. I assume from the letters rend ye.stiTday tiiat they have. 
Oomniissioner Aishton. These four organizations tliat have agreements are 
they members of the American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Perham. They are not, 

Commi.ssioner Aishton, Is this the I>. S.. (). R. T., T. S. & A.: are thev'> 

Mr. Perham. They are not. 

Commlssiom>r Aishton. Is .\our organization, the O. it. T.? 

Mr. Perham. It is aililluted witli tlie American Federation of Labor and has 
been since 1899. 

Cominl.ssloner Aishton. But tliat has nothing to do witli their being regular 
or Irregular? . 

Mr. i*KBUAM, Noth lug. 

Coimuls.sio"«i' Aihhton. The reKuliir part is that the railroad company ha» 
seen tit to make an agreenumt witii those organizations; is that it 
Mr. Perham. Tlie irregular part is for the railrmnl company to foster a dual 
**^^^‘**^»?^<* organization liaving very few members 
and the legular organization representing a majorily of the men mnploved 

or“nbar;r.uJnllZr’ ‘ *'■ 

Comndssloner Aishton. Tliat evidence wHi i>e pre.sented, will it’ 

Mr. Ierham. It was pre.sentisl in tlie letters 1 read 

J^-K^owloa^e Of any foater- 

^ letters fnan difi'erent einplovees verifying mv state- 

to do’^ ** ^ '“‘fJ'i'ig that kate-.neat,‘ or attwuptlliB 

Ibnmdasioner Aishton. If I rcnicnd.or rinht, that stated in a aenoral wav 
tliat the men wor.- wurkliiK lor .$1..SP „ ,|„y, or sometldne of that kind ‘ 

Com «^r\“^oN “ day tor ear re^irers. 

Mr. Pkrham. It did not. 

epmi^wdoner Aishton, Is that Information olituinable? 

Mr. I’ERHA.M. From tlie eoinpany. yes; from the oraanlratinn no 

SHi-SSr- 

Mr. P^HAM, I have n<i spwihc knowhslge on that subjwt 

about the work-I think 

you connneti your^lf to station employes and telegranh oDerators— about tho 
nat^e of the work breaking men down and making tMt 

kind of thing, and citeil an instance of one man who had gone insane. Mr. 
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Perfaam. Do you base that statement on that one man or Is that d ceneral 
proposition with that dass of employees? 

Mr. Perham. It is moi-e prevalent on the Pennsylvania Rnllnnui than auv 
other railroad that I have heard of, and I think It Is caused by the density of 
the traffic and the nei’vous condition that comes from that tense application to 
watching trains and their movements. 

Commissioner Aishion. Well. now. that might apply in jxwslbly some few 
places on the Pennsylvania or any other railroad where the traffic was partleu- 
larly dense, but the Pennsylvania Is a pretty large railroad niul there are. very 
few of those tense points on it where there is any terrific amount of congestion 
What I was trying to find out, and what I think the commission ought to know, 
Is, are these men employinl in the.se capacities where this den.se tru/fic is and 
where they handle switches and Interlocking plants all on tlie eight-hour bases? 

Mr. Perham. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. They all work In eight-hour tricks? 

Mr. Perham. Yes. 


Commissioner Aishton. Their hour.s of service are less than any otlier clfl.s.s 
of employee.s In the transportation service, are they not? 

Mr. Perham. Tliey are; and they mu.st be still* reiliiced. In (lermanv for 
Instance, switchmen work six hours a day by the Federal law, ami we. In st*ek- 
ing to bring about the eight-iiour day generally for such employees, liave suc- 
ceedeti so far In getting the eight hours. Now, our next move will be to get a 
six-liour day for those men. 

Commissioner Aishton. And then I siippo.se five hours or four lioiirs so os to 
divide it up in tricks, like they have on .shlpi>oard? 

Mr. Perham. We will continue our efforts along this line until we make it 
po.ssihle for tlie men to retain tlietr liealth and work In those positions. 

Commissioner Aishton. I tliink you said there were 5,(K)0 employees on tlie 
Pennsylvania road engageil in this cla.ss of service yesterday. l‘ oneHtiomMl 
that a little as to whether It exceeded 3.(KK); hut we will say s’uOO. How many 
eniplo.vee.s wliat perc«'ntag(' of tlie eiiiploycH's — luive tln*.se strenuous jobs Unit 
drive them ln.sane, do you think? 


Mr. Perham. As I said ye.sterday, there are nine clnsse.s of emr>luyees eligible 
to the organization I represent, and tlie approximate figure of S.tKX) had refer- 
ence to tho.se who were eligible to the organization. 

Commissioner Aishton. That i.s, clerks? 

Mr. Perham (Interrupting). Tliis len.se condition only applies to men in sig- 
nal towers and the relay telegraph offices. 

Oommisshmor Aishton. And what proportion or how many men would voii 
think the Pennsylvania Railroad had of iliat Cliaracler? 

Mr. Perham. Weil, probably 500 or 600, altliough I do not know. That is lust 
an approximate estimate. 


Commissioner Aishton. Now, Hie New York Central line is the line that 
would clasely approximate the density of traffic and number of empioveos of 
that class, would It not, Mr. Perham? ' 

Mr. Perham. I think It would ; no doubt. 

the New York Central would have proh- 
ably 500 to 600 employees in that class? 

Mr. l^miiAu. On the line between New York and Buffalo it generally applies 

statement that the Pennsylvania’ Railroad 
that— the number of people who went Insane and were broken 
f «"}' Sgu'-es to show how the .-on,- 

the Pennsylvania ?^^ employees between the New York Central and 

Wment ^tween the New York Central and the Pennsylvania Railroad Tlii'se 

are laid “®"' *" ’’►’“v 

for and Something that they were not resrs.iislble 

dltion annVi!^ S€»med to be afraid of everyboiiy and everything; and that con- 
** !** Singularly to the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Den^nM ^ J®** yesterday, Mr. Perham, that .your 

d^^^ 'f*®® Pennsylvania Railroad waa rather limited, and vou 

"" th«je letters. Have you letters that support that stSte 
^ employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad? 

prefer to have that from witnesses who have direct 
Knowledge of the drcumstances. In my opening statmnent yesterday It was 
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to IntnxliKV the subject, to be verified later by witnesses that I assume will 
be cnlle<l by the commission to testify as to the truth or not of these statements 
I have made. 

Oornmissioner AiflHTOT<i. Oh, pardon me for trying to get that evidence. The 
wltnesw*s are to be priKluced. We would like to get some prima facie evidence 
in regartl to that. 

Mr. Pkriiam. I take It that It Is necessary for a man to work on the road 
to know of the comlitlons; and, as I stated yesterday, I never have worked on 
the IVnnsylvaniu lines. 

Commissioner Aihhton. I think, Mr. Perham, yon are absolutely right about 
that; and what this comml.sslon wants, of course, is facts and not speculation. 

About the penKl(»n systcmi on the Pennsylvania Railroad, Mr. Perham, I be- 
lieve you testified that the operators never get pensions? 

Mr. PKRirAiii. V<'ry few of them, In comparison with other classes. 

Commissioner Aisiitov. Now, what Is the ren.son of that? 

Mr. Perhxm. On a<'<‘oimt of the t(*nse c<mditlon in which they are employed 
and th(» vicissitudes of the business not permitting them to live long enough, or 
to remain in the business long enough to gain a pension. 

Commissioner Aishton. The witnesses here are competent to testify to 
that feature? 


■ Mr. Pekham. I hojK' st). 

CornndsslomT Aishton. Isn't (here* another feature also that is responsible 
for laek of pensions (»r a proper percentage of pimsions among telegraph op- 
erators on the Pennsylvania? Isn't It a fact that on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. as w’ell as on oth(*r transportation companies, that there I.s a larger per- 
centage of telegrapij operators pronuded to offlcial positions, to important 
agencies, juul that kind of thing, and isn’t it a fact that about 75 per cent of 
all promotions occur In tiu' telegraphic service? And doesn’t that take away, 
In a hirg(' nieasiire. the (‘Iderly, or tlie men wlio have aged In the service, and 
who are more competent? 

Mr. Pkiuiam. I don’t kmwv that to he a fact. 

Commissioner Aihhton. I tldnk. Mr. Perham, T asked you a question or 
two at (Mil<*ago, and possibly this will be a reiteration of It; but this commission, 
ns you know, is endeavoring to find a solution of these difficulties. We are 
earnestly tiding to find them. N(wv, yon take a strike or a tie-up or a lockout 
if you please, in railroad service or in the service of a public corporation it i-s 
really a more serious matter. Isn’t it, than in the ordinary commercial pursuits 
of a niaiuifacturiiig industry? 

Mr. I’EnuAM. I lmv(* alwa.xs viewed It (lint wa.v 

Commissioner Aishti^n (interrupting). That 1ms always been your policy? 

Mr. I’ERHAM. llmt to call a strike on the railroad is a very serious thing; 
that it interferes with tlu' business of persons who are not directly connected 
with the troubles that brought on the strike, for instance. 

Commissioner Aishton. And it not only interferes with their business, but 
aff^ts their lives and the Iiv(‘.s <»f ihclr children and of the wdiole community? 

Mr. I KRHAM. Has a bad elTect all around on the employees and the eiu- 
plcp^ers; in this PennsyhjHila Uallroad matter we would have called these men 
out on strike if it had not lieen for such consideration quite awhile ago We 
have bcHUi trying to avoid that. ^ 

Commissioner Aishton. I tiilnk that Is your reimtntlon and, as Mr. Carlton 
vPi-y won salil, tlwt liiis bwn always and that has been generally 

recognised, and I am asking these questions on account of that attitude that 
you have preservetl. «n.xtuut; umt 

Mr. Perham. I am very glad to answer those questions 

Coniialssloner Aishton. Yes. Now, the authority rests for calling a strike 
In you as president, doesn’t it? x-uumg a sinxe 

Mr. Perham. The rule upon the subject Is that two-tlilrds of the general 
b?"ng olroXke! “PP^«val of the presWenr^y 
^mmisBloner Aishton. They can not do It without the approval of the 

Mr. Perham. They can not. 

Commissioner Aishton, There Is no so-called vetoing or, rather overrldlmr 

^;5th^urwstpp™vaT?'‘‘’"“‘ p « SteSd 

Mr. Perham. Not without It; and sometimes the president vetoes a strike 
anyway after the general committee has authorised it. 
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CJommlssIoner Aishton. Yea; I think It is generally nnilerstootl that you 
have been brave enough to take that action in some cases where you thought 
it was not right. 

Mr. Pebham. I have taken that action. 

Commissioner Aishton. Don’t you think that in the hands of wlmt you 
might call Improper persons — improper, I don’t use that offensively, but a man 
who has not ripe, matured Judgment on those things, and who may be in the 
position of head of one of these organizations — don’t you think that is a mighty 
dangerous power to put in one man’s hands of determining on whether or not 
the intereference with the life of the community will be carried out through the 
calling of a strike; and don’t you think, particularly in rallpoad or transporta- 
tion matters, or public utilities where that result comes, that there should be 
some body or power or something or other devised or recommended by this 
commission of a nature tliat would either afford an adjudication of the <lls- 
pntes or such publicity as to the real facts in the matter ns would prevent the 
party who is In the wrong from going into it, or at least to defeat him or 
defeat either side if they had not public opinion with them? 

Mr. Perham. Imperfect as our labor organizations may be, I believe that it 
is better to keep away from the judicial end of It. A court, In the last analysis, 
Is but a man. He has his opinions in regard to these questions, and It depends 
upon his environment, his make-up generally as to wliether the court Is any 
more competent to pass upon the rights of such a matter than the man who 
has come through’ all the chairs In a labor organization, and has been tested 
by the fire of experience in all sorts of ways before he gives this decision on a 
strike. Every time a labor leader puts his O. K. upon a strike he puts himself 
in Jeopardy. That is well known. Consequently, the men who are In charge 
of labor organizations work to gain their ends through peact^able means. Tlie 
great labor leader is not a great labor leader very long. The thing is self- 
adjusting. If he makes mistakes, if his Judgment is not good, he is the one 
who is generally sacrificed; and that is the check and balance for the entire 
system that we have developed. 

Commissioner Aishton. I think something was said about a strike that was 
called on the Pennsylvania Railroad — you called It the Pierce strike, I think— 
which did not receive the support of the organizations. That is right, Isn’t it? 

Mr. Perham. I think that was an uprising of the men, and tliat Is their 
present disposition. 

Commissioner Aishton. That was a labor organization? 

Mr, Perham. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. Federation of Railway Employees, or something like 
that? 

Mr. Perham. It was forming at the time the strike came on. 

Commissioner Aishton. Of course, In the consideration of this entire sub- 
ject, with the interruption that come.s, and the unrest that comes, we have to 
consider not only what you might call the old-e.stubIlshed organizations, hut 
the menace of an organization of that kind, not only to the public, but to the 
older organizations ; and an affair of that kind Is a menace to the entire labor 
situation, as well as it is to the employers’ side of the question, is it not? 

Mr. Perham. It certainly is ; and my contention is that the best plan for the 
railway company is to make an agreement with Its employees in the regular 
way, and they would be Insured industrial peace, which does not come to this 
railroad because it has strikes every few months, someAvhere or other, on 
account of their not having made contracts with their employees. 

Commissioner Aishton. Well, is that Just a fact? They have contracts with 
their employees; they claim, I believe, I don’t know anything about It, I be- 
lieve you advl.sed that the reason they would not meet with you, as given by 
Mr. Long and Mr. Atterbury, was that you did not represent the men. Whether 
that is right or wrong, this commission has no way of Judging, but I suppose 
they will testify why when they are put on the stand. 

Mr. PiffiHAM. That has been their contention right along, but If they have not 
^rot the men they can not represent them. Now, we claim to have the organiza- 
tion, that we are the power, and that when our men make a movement to get 
a wage increase the company meets It by giving It to the other committee, 
and the committee that we claim Is appointed by the officers, not elected by the 
men. 

Commissioner Aishton. I supixisc evidence will be brought out before this 
commission to show on that? 

Mr. Pesham. I hope so. 
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Commissioner Aishton. I take It from what you snUl nixmt the conditlous 
of courts that there are men that are n<»t (N>ni|)etent, or at least what you call 
a class prejudice, to prevent them making a rule, judicial decision, on questions 
of this kind? 

Mr. Perham. I am not in favor of the w'<»rd “class” i»rejudlce, and I really 
did not us<» It. 

Oomtnisitloner Aisifton. I read It in some pamphlet here yejsterday. 

Mr. Peuham. What I said was that the court was a man, and that his 
environment had much to do witli his opinion as to labor and industrial and 
wage questions. If, tor Instance, this particular judge had been a lawyer in 
tlM* pay of the corix»rathm all his life, and his work has been coiimration 
work, naturally he Is chme to the work that engrossed him. It sways his 
views. My views have ahvjiys been on the lalM>r side of this question, and it is 
impossible for me to d(*part from It and to .separate from it. It Is part of my 
life work, consequently It is the same with corporation counsel; it Is their life 
work, and they can not be sepiirabHl from It. 

Comrnlsshmer Aisifton. You and I agree absolutely on that, and yet you, I 
say you, or inen In the organization, tliat are the heads, are the final court 
that says whether there will be a strike on the railroad or not, and it is not, 
and does not that indicate the ne<'esslty for somebody In between, the Glovern- 
ment or somebody who wonhl be fre(‘ from your e<liicatIon and labor and your 
labor atnilations, and the eirjployers t>elrig filled up with their side, but to meet 
in between and say what tlie right thing to do is? 

Mr. Pkruam. It wti.s for that reason that we lielpeil to form the TJniteil 
States IloaF'il of Mediaition ufuI (^mclliation, and If you will look at our records 
you will find that since that hoard has been formed we have invariably i*e- 
ferred matters to that Ixsly that we could Fiot arrange with the company. 

Cornudssloner Afshton. Timt is wliat Is fiow called the N('wlands Act? 

Mr. incHHVM. Yes, sir; and previously It wa.s the Erdm.in Act, and we have 
invoked that. 

Commisslofier Aihffton. N<>w, in view of what has taken place and can 
thlFik that the Newlands Act g(x^ far enough to avoid 


Mr. Peuham. The Newlands Act can lx* extemhxl to cover a wider jurisdic- 
tion and more classt's of railroad eFuployees. 

Oommlssioner Aihhton. At present It only takes In what are known as the 
transportation employees? 

Mr. Peuham. Yes, sir, 

CoFFimls.sioner Aishton. Yonr idea Is that It should he extended to take in 
say. shop crafts and atiy other crafts of laborers? 

Mr. I^KHAM. To railroad employt*es I would have that extcndetl. 

Commissioner Aishton. Would you extend it to public utility eniplovoes* 
^ployees of water works, gas works, ami street car lines, and all that ‘kind 
of thing? 

Mr. Pebham. I C4*rtuinly am In favor of another such act to cover other 
basinesa. The traiisjau-tation biisiiie.ss l.s iH*cuIlar. as this Unltetl States Board 
or Mediation and (Nmcillat'on has learned Fuuch from the transportation busi- 

permit me, th.at I believe mediation to l)e 
one of the bwt things ever devised for the pi-eventioii of labor troubles. That 
^ have hud much experience vNith it, and we like it much better than arbi- 
tration for maFiy ren.sons. One is tliat ai'bitratlon lends to ill-feeling, some- 
times, between the employer and employe. Mediation never does, for tlie me- 
dlntor comes in lx?tw<H*n the two contesting jmrtles and seeks the point of con- ' 
# ilu dllTeren(‘e. and actually brings about the solution 

feeling to both parties, which we desire; so that the 
mediation fetUure of the work of the Ixianl has been the most prominent and 
the most usefFtl and the most to he desired of the work of that Imrd. Cofi- 
sequeFitly, having found that to lx* a gtHxl thing, and having devised methoils 
tor bringing about a peaceable solution of their diffeF*ences, I believe It should 
be extended, and I think a conciliation and mediation board should be In 
^ch of the judicial districts in the Uidtetl States, S 4 > that their services might 
be obtained quickly and effectively, so as to nip the trouble In the bud and 
bring about a solution before Ill-feeling arisen between the classes. 

Commissioner Aibhton. You believe that under the law such mediation and 
conciliation should be compulsory to Imth parties? 

Mr. Pkrham. I do not. Compulsory features lead to a judicial phase of It, 
and wherever men have tried that, it has been a failure, I refer particularly 
to New South Wales and New Zealand, as escamples. 
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OominifislODer Aishton. You think that there lieln^ such o law and such a 
body that neither side would dare go against public opinion in refusing to 
accept mediation and conciliation? 

Mr. Pebham. That has been our experience. 

Commissioner Aishton. And you think that would follow naturally? 

Mr. Pjcbham. Yes^ sir ; I do. I think the mediation can be developed so that 
In the minds of men it will be accepted as the proper thing. I believe in public 
opinion. 

I think you spoke of rebating yesterday, and afterwards the thought occurred 
to me tliat there hud lieen an eutli*e change in public sentiment throughout this 
country on that mutter. Say. for instance, 15 years ago that a merchant would 
come to an agent and ask for a rate on certain commodities, each man seeking 
to get a lower rate than his neighbor, and It was regarded us a legitimate 
proposition, and to-day Ir Is known to be wrong by every shipper In the United 
States and no man seeks a rebate. That has been brought about by imbllclty, 
and work of the I. C. C., by showing tlie Iniquities that are concealed In it. 

Commissioner Aishton. Do you believe In tins metllatlon and conciliation 
idea of yonrs, tlint In the features of the Canadian disputes act that they 
should be introduced by way of publicity of the question? 

Mr. Perham, I do not favor the Canadian act. Frmlom is our goal in this 
country, and the right to strike, right to quit work, Is one of tlie rights that we 
prize, although we may not exercise it; still, to know that we have that is a 
reassuring fact. 

Commissioner Aishton. The Canadian disputes act does not deprive you of 
that rigid? 

Mr. Peru AM. It does. 

Commissioner Aishton. Only for a certain perio<l, two weeks? 

Mr. Perham. One minute would be too inucli. 

Commissioner Aishton. You want to be able to tie It up right away? 

Mr. Perham. Not to tie anything up; Just the right to (pilt work wJien we 
are through. 

CommisHloner Aishton. And you determine when yon are tliroiigh? 

Mr. Pebham. The men will; not the man, the employees. 

(‘ommissloner Aishton. In your case, it would be you? 

Mr, Pkuham. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, Mr. Aishton asked you regarding the au- 
thority of the president of your organization in connection with strikes. Mr. 
Aishton. I am of the opinion, has tlie idea that you have the power to order a 
Birike? 

Commissioner Aishton. After a two-thirds vote. 

Commissioner O’Oonm ll. As I take it, you have the iiower to veto a strike, 
l)ut your authority would not or<ler a strike. 

Mr. Perham. It simply approves. 

Commissioner Aishton, It would approve of a two-thirds vote? 

Commissioner O'Connell. You could not authorize a strike? 

Mr. Perham. Will you allow me to explain further in reganl to that propo- 
sition? There Is no provision in our laws, rules, or regulations ns to a strike 
vote, but before the president of the organization would put his approval on a 
^rlke proposition, he must know that the constituents are going to strike. He 
must have word from them or find out what the men mean. A strike culle<l 
otherwise would not do, and that Is wliere the Judgment of the president Is 
^reached to decide the question. For Instance, on a certain road in this vicinity 
I had a strike vote one time of 98 per cent of the men ; I vetoed It. 

Commissioner Aishton. You knew they were wrong, or had not exhausteil 
their other resources? 

Mr. Pebham. They were perfectly right, but they did not have the strength 
numerically to win the ease. It was a small number of men ; if I had received 
such « vote from a large number of men there would have been nothing for 
me to do but put my approval thereon. In these cases we poll the men, and 
the president absolutely represents the men In his action; If he does not he 
will go doAvn, and If he does he will endure. 

Commissioner Aishton. Am I to understand that the only question the 
president determines In a case of that kind Is whether he can deliver the 
goods? Is that the question? Or Is there the question of the right or wrong 
of the thing? Men are wrong sometimes, and men of experience know It. 

Mr. Perham. There are many things in relation to that. We have had 
cases where the men were wrong ; we will be frank and will state to you that 
we had information that tb^ men did ndt have In regard to the case, and that 
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we fftUefl to Indorne the strike proposition because we knew the trouble, and 
took other methods of adjusting it 

(Commissioner Aishton. 1 understand, Mr. Perham, from what you said, 
that you ns a representative labor man are absolutely opposed to arbitration 
differences? 

Mr. Perham. You do^ not understand me correctly, because I have been 
an arbitrator several times on cases and counsel In arbitration cases. 

(CommlMSloner Aishton. I did. put It wrong. What I meant was that you 
object to any legal rtHiulreraent or any law that would require arbitration of 
disputes. 

(-ommlssloner O’CoNNEr.r.. The compulsory arbitration? 

Mr. Perham. I am unalterably opposed to that, compulsory arbitration. 

(\)mnilssloner Aishton. I am very much, obliged, Mr. W’alsh, and am sorry 
to have taken up so rmich of your time. 

(Chairman Walsh. Mr. 0’(Connoll Iia.s some questions. 

Commissioner ()’(^onnell. At the time your organization was in an effort 
to secure a conference wltli officials of the l^ennsylvania Railroad, did you tell 
us y(*s<erday you had a letter stating that it was Inferred that you did not 
represent tlie men on the system was tlie reason why you were not given a 
contract ? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(V)nnkll. What was the truth of that statement? Did your 
organization have the memhership on the Pennsylvania Railroad? 

• Mr. l^ERHAM. We represented about one-half of them? 

(Commissioner O’Conniill. About 50 i>er cent? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’('onnell. And the organization that the company did meet 
or make an arrangement with, which you termed a company organization, have 
you any idea as to wl\at the memhersldp of that organization was? 

Mr. Perham. AVe had various reports about it, but it is in such a mixed con- 
dition tliut It Is something that we can not get along with. They take In 
laborers and maintainers and dlflerent people, who are not eligible to our 
organization. And they have a few of our men ; I believe it was counted 122 
on this railroad that would ho eligible to our organization. 

Commissioner 0’(Connkix. Then they had nothing like the membership on 
the system that your organization representiHl? 

Mr. Perham. They never have had. 

(Nuninlsslonor Aishton. Tlien from whence did the information come that 
you did not repre.sent and th(‘y did? Tlio ()t1i<*lnls of the company simply have 
a misconception of the truth of the situation? 

^Ir. Perham. I think they have been diveiveil. 

Commissioner 0’(Conneix. You say this other organization takes in a dif- 
ferent cia.ss of memhership from yours? What liifferenee, In what way? 

Mr. Perham. Signal men, maintainers, meehnnies, and machinists. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What are maintainers? 

Mr. Perham. The men that put in plants and maintain them. 

Commissioner O’Connfi.l. A^)u were discu.ssing with Mr. Aishton the ques- 
tion of hours, as one of the nietiuMls of compensating men, for the hours of 
labor on the railway system, and particularly the Pennsvlvania Railroad had > 
been reduced by the company, or has that been brought about largely through 
legislation? 

Mr. Perham. T.argely through legl.slatlon, although the eight-hour day pre- 
vailed on this part of the system before the hours of service became effective ^ 
Might I explain that this work is of such a tense condition It might be com- 
pared to a man watching the pendulum of a clock for eight hours and not 
missing a motion. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As a general proimsitlon, is the reduction In the 
hours of teli^raphers on railway systems been the result of voluntary contribQ* 
tton on the part of employees or by legislation? 

Mr. pCRHAM. For over 20 years we tried to get a reduction In hours, and we 
generally failed until the Federal law Avas passed. In some States the eight- 
hour laws were enacted, but most of them were dead letters ; but since the Fed- 
eral law was passed that was made effective, and the eight-hour day was se- 
cured under the nine-hour provision. 

Oommlswloner O’Connell. Was that a voluntary contribution of the railroad 
company or have they opposed It? 
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Mr. Pkesaat. There are thouaands of suits each year under that law and 
decisions made by the Interstate Commerce Commission and protected by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Commissioner O'Connelu On the part of the company violating the law? 

Mr. PiCBHAM. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They have not been, as would be taken from the 
evidence here — they have not given the hours of labor as a voluntary contribu- 
tion, but it has been forced from them by legislation against their will; they 
opposed the legislation to reduce the hours of labor? 

Mr. Pebham. They fought the bill bitterly before It was enacted and aft^r 
it was enacted. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the case of the effort to retluce the hours in the 
State of Maryland, there was a rigid opposition on the part of the railroad 
representatives there, and the evidence you have handed us would Indicate 
that money was used In the opposition to tlie legislation, Mr. Perhnm? 

Mr. Perham. Yes ; that came out in the public press, and that Is the way our 
notice was first attracted to It ; that people who went there pstensibly In favor 
of the bill toward the last wore working against It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As a general proposition, the hours of labor of the 
telegraphers have not been re<lueed voluntarily by employers ns a means of 
compensation to the men for their increased service or greater efficiency, hut 
has been a result of the efforts through legislation? 

Mr. Perham. Yes; through legislation and organization. 

Commissioner Aishton. Let me ask a question here, please. I think yon- 
stated that there were thousands of suits brought against railways by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for violation of the hours-of-service act lu 
the case of telegraphers? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. That Is, station and telegraph employees? 

Mr. Perham. That would include the trainmen. 

Commlssiioner Aishton. They have a different law. than the telegraphers. 

Mr. Perham. It Is the same act. 

Commissioner Aishton. But a different provision. 

Mr. Perham, A different provision becau.se they perform their business by 
trips, and we work by the day. 

Commissioner Aishton. Coming back to this violation by the railroad, you 
do not know of any suits having been brought agaln.st the Pennsylvania Kail- 
road Co. on account of any of these violations of the eight-hour day? 

Mr. Perham. I do not know. 

Commissioner Aishton. And Is it not a fact that the large number of cases 
that are brought against all of the railroads are not for violation of the eight- 
hour day, but for technical — lack of a proper interpretation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of how the law applies to the country station? 

Mr. Perham, There have been violations of all kinds, according to my knowl- 
edge of the case. I read the reports pretty closely. The i)olnts are qiille 
' varied. 

Commissioner Aishton. Of course, it Is a matter of record In the Inter-state 
Commerce Commission, and I think that this commission, Mr. Chairman, 
•should secure the information In regard to the suits brought in violation of 
the hours-of-service act and incorporate It in the record. 

Chairman Walsh. Will the stenographer please make that xnemorandum? 

C/ommissloner Aishton. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You were discussing yesterday, Mr. Perham, with 
Commissioner Aishton the question of the source of your Information and the 
men that had furnished this information to you, I got the conception that the 
men you had sent out were a sort of secret-service men, employed something 
on the plan that you indicated the company employs men to secure Information 
for them; that Is the impression it left on me. The men whom you sent out 
to secure Information for you are men employed regularly by your organization 
as organizers or vice presidents or members of your board, or something of that 
kind? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They are not taken, for Instance, from some de- 
tective agency or some agency that furnishes men for special service at bo 
much per day? 

88819*^. Doc. 415, 04-l~-vol 11 1 
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Mr. PEBHAM. No ; thoy are. men who go around seeking applicatioi^ ofem- 
plovees for meralMjrshlp In the organization, and along the lines of the 
syJvanla Kallroad they h<‘ar many storh^s and complaints from citizens about 
what the Pennsylvnnhi Rniiroail does, and they rejwrt that to me, 

( -ntnnilsshtner o’t’OiVVKfj-. Th(*y are n*gnlarly e!ni>foye(i by your organization? 
Mr, Pekham. Yes; their bu‘^lneKS is to get inembers. 

Commissioner C’t.’oNNELL. As organizers? 

Air. Pekitam. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Conneel. And they are .supposed to report to the executive 
of tlieir orgunlzallon, arid in .\our organization that would be to you? 

Mr. PEltHAM. Y(*S. 

Comndssiom*r ()’CoM\nLL. Tlu^y would not be supposed to report to anybody 
else, to some one on the £*ennsylvanla Rallroml or the public^ 

Mr. Pehiiam. Not to aii.\oia‘ bat to the man who emplojecl them, which, In 
the case of my organization, would l»o myself. 

Commissioner O’t’oANKi.i^ 'J'boy are not authorized to attempt any peculiar 
or secret methods of getting this information? 

Mr. Peuham. No, sir. 

(’ommiSKion(*r (r’CoNNhu.. They simply get it in their everyday travels, and 
experience and association \vith people? 

Mr. Peuham. Yes. 

Comndssloner OH^onnkli.. There are no underhanded methods? 

Mr. Pkuuam, No; Just In the way T would get It in visiting a certain town 
and meeting a citizen and he would tell me suinethiug the company had done 
which he did not like. 

( 'ommissloner ()'('oni\ei.i,. You have lu'en in Altoona? 

]Mr. Pkuuam. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Conaei.l. Altoona Is a city with one large shop; practically 
the w'hole community c'xlsts upon that fuel, that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
lualntaltis a larg(‘ Ioconioti\c shop in that city, and there are no other large 
innnufa<*turlng institutions? 

Mr, PKKMA.M. It Is what is known as a railroad town. - 

CommlsshaaT <)’CoNrsiEi,L. There Is a large shop there, and many employees, 

^ I do not know' how many, hut 1 presume the majority of the population of the 
town of Altooini are train and engine crews, with their families, and shop em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Pekham. Y(‘s. 

Commi.ssioner OT'oNNEr.i.. And there are no other, so ftir as \ou know', large 
manufactories In that city? 

Mr. PERHAM. Not tJmt I am aware of. 

Commissioner C’Coanei.l. For instance, if a machinist lost his position In 
Altoona, lie would probably Jmvc to move to some other town to secure a lob 
would he not? ’ 

Mr, I*ERnAM. Yes. 

Cominlssloiior OConnelj^. And that w'ould apply equallv to any workman in 
tlint class? 

Mr. Perham. Yes; that is, any workman emplo.Aed by the railroad. 
Commissioner O’Conneli., So that if a workman secured for himself the dis- 
pleasure of the superlntenileut, some one in charge, he w'ould have to leave 
Altoona; that would be the result? 

Mr. Perham. And tlie most of them own their ow'n homes there, and that 
makes them stand in fear of the oflicials? 

Commissioner 0 (X)nnell. I will get to that in a moment. The emplovees 
can buy their owm homes? 

Mr. Perham. Yes. 

Commissioner C Connell. And they have done so, and paid some money on^ 
them, say a thousand or flfteeii hundred or tw^o thousand dollars on a i^all 
house? 

Mr, Perham, Yes, 

Commissioner O’Connell. And If a w’orkman there, for any reason, shoukl 
Incur tlie displeasure of some one In charge and should lose* his position, he 
would be forc-ed by conditions and the fact of there l)elng only the one work- 
shop in the city, to seek work elsewhere, and as a result, he not only forfeits 
his position, but he forfeits the possibility of savings, l>ecause be has to sell his 
home, or the portion he has put Into it, at a great sacrifice— It is not always 
marketable, at its face value, to say nothing of a profit; is not there a great 
possibility that men being employed under conditions such as that, where 
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• tbeir very Uv€s depend on that clty« If they are to live there at all, and aro sub- 
aervient to the will and wishee of their employers, m>t only la their employ- 
meat, hut also in their everyday life, their general, make-uj), their character 
and behavior, their family relatione, their social relations — in ftivt every 
make-up of a human beings life-makes it imsslble that by Ihe sllglitest mistake 
and Incurring the displeasure of some one, that their whole life’s earnings ami 
savings may l)e wii>ed out? 

Mr. Pebhaii. I found that to be a distinguishing feature of the shopmen em- 
ployed in Altoona. 

Commissioner^ O’Connell. And is that not one of the underlying causes of 
unre.st — one of *tlie things that goes to produce unrest and hatred toward 
employers? 

Mr. Pebham, It certainly does; and to the stranger who goes Into Altoona 
that feeling Is' apparent u few hours after he gets there. 

Commissioner O’Connelj,. Ix't us go a little further: Supposing (he employee 
is dismlsse^l for some pun>ose, rett.sonable to the employer, anti lie starts" In 
some little business in AlUxnia ; what is the probahility of him maintaining and 
keeping up a business in Altoona If he has Incurred the displeasure of those in 
charge of the plant? 

I^Ir. Pekham. lie can absolutely be driven out of business. 

Commissioner C’Connei.l. Is it not generally understood and fairly well 
known that tlie Peiimsylvania Railroad Co., or those in charge of its atllilrs In 
Altoona, have a sort of ceiisoi'shlp over the wniiiierclal business of Alt(a)na? 

Mr, Pekham. It Is so reported, 

(Commissioner O’Connell. You mentioned tlie faet that some of the organ- 
isers of the organization were in Altoona and were invited to leave some of the 
hotels there? 

Mr. Pekham. Yes; that is true. 

Commissioner 0’(^onnei.l. Wliut pressure would he brought to bear on a 
hotel man, do you .suppose, if he were to incur such displeasure? 

Mr. Pekham. l^o.ss of patronage and also the fear of Imvlng his llcen.se for- 
feited. 

Commissioner 0’(,’onnkll, Does the Penn.sylvania Rtn'lroad Co. interest itself 
In tlie matter of who .seimre.s licenses and who does not? 

Mr. Pekham. It is so reported. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then the ingiresalon prevails that in the city of 
Altoomi, be<nuse of it.s peculiar situation, there being but one large place of 
employment, tliat it practically dominates not only the employment of the men 
and the «ttliers ^^'ho are employed there, but they dominate the business life of 
the community? 

Mr. Pekham. TJiat Is my understanding and my impression from my visits 
to that city, 

Coinmi.ssioner O’Connell. Have you any knowledge, or have you heard, that 
that thing reaches to tlie church In Altoona? 

Mr. Pekham. I have not. 

Commls.sioner O'Connell. But it Is tlie impression that it does reach, In somo 
sense, to the pollc'e court and tlie higher courts? 

Mr. Pekham. Yea ; and the newspapers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that publP* assemblage ami public speech Is 
impossible against the will of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. In Altoona? 

Mr. I ERHAM. That has l>een the experience of the employees. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They have succeeded in preventing public gather- 
ings ; 

Mr. Pekham. They have. 

^ O’Connell. And they have succefMled in preventing men from 

lei^ln^alls for the purpose of holding public meetings In Altoona? 

Mr.' Perha^^, That Is a part of the case ; yes. 

C<^ml8.sloner O’Connell. Then, in order to live In Altoona you must live as 
Railroad Co. wishes you to live; that is the last analysis of 
the situation, Is It? 

Mn PraHAM. That seems to be the situation generally In that vicinity. 

^ O’OoNWiox. You could not well live In Altoona and work for 
we Feonsylvania Railroad Co. ami advocate some other company ; you mmrt 
PenMylvanlaite,” as It were, and not only live In Altoona but be first, 
®*^11 the time for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ? 

Mr. Pi»RAi£. Yes ; It is a clear case of “ My company, It Is of thee I sing.” 
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Commissioner O’Connet.l. Can you explain why It Is that the Pennsylvania 
Ilnllrond Co. will mwt the offldnls of the locomotive engineers, the firemen 
and enginemen, and Order of Uullway Conductors, and the railway trainmen 
In conference to make u|> schedules g<>vei*ning the employment of various men 
In those four crafts and will not meet the representatives of the other crafts of 
men who are as large numerically, If not larger? 

Mr. Peritam. I think It is because of the wonderful position strategically 
that the train and enginemen have; they are able to tie this company up In- 
stantly. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. The enginemen are? 

Mr. Pehham. Yes. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l. Would not the telegraphers have a-wery great effect 
on tying ui) tilings if tln*y all left the Pennsylvania Co.’s service? 

Mr. i'EHiiAM. Not so effectively us in the case of others. The telegraphers 
would only retard the telegraph bnsine.‘<s and the signal department and possibly 
the station agents’ work. It would disorganize the company’s business quite 
considerably, but It has not the position In strategy occupied by the engineers, 
tirenuMi, eoiuhictors, and trainmen. 

(bmml.ssloner O’Con.nki i.. I>o jou know anything of what is known as “On 
and off’’ system on the Pennsylvania Railroad? 

Mr. Perham. I liave heard a gr(*at deal of complaint about that, where a 
man wouhl be reqninsl to stay arouml a shop to wait for work that might be 
offered him. TMecework is tli(‘ rule in tlie shops on tlie Pennsylvania Railroad, 
I uudorstan<l, and certain employees are required to be handy in case extra 
w'ork comes along, <»r then' is a sutliclent amount of work offered to put them 
all on the job, and tlnw stay around there sometimes for the major part of a 
day, and would make only one-half or an hour’s worlc, or something like 
tlml, and Hint “(Mi and off” s.\sl(‘m has bt‘en a grievance for many years and 
atYeclIng all the various clas.ses of shop employees. 

CommissioiK'r 0’(’onnkf.i.. Th(‘ organlzati«m that wa.s spoken of, the Pierce 
organization, which, as I understand, really was no organization, but simply 
a man assuming to name an organlzalion and name himself as the In^ad of It, 
and men simply going out on strike without apparent understanding, that strike 
being an imleiiendent one, and died out almost as soon ns it was started, but 
prior to that time there was a strike in 1011 on the Pcmnsylvanla system of shop- 
men which iiuolved a large nmnher of ix'ople in and around Pittsburgh, prin- 
cipally, and later on an organizer went to Altoona, as was asked you about 
yesterday by Commissioner Alsblon. Now, there \vas no strike at Altoona 
when the organizers went tluTc, or for some time after, but later on some men 
were called out on a strike. Have you knowledge as to the real cause of 
that strike of the shopmen? 

^Ir. Perham. The original cause was dissatisfaction with wages and an 
attempt to organize, and the organizing led to the di.seharge of all of the men 
that took part In it, and that brought on more trouble. 

Commissioner (TConnece. Ls It net a fact that at 

Mr. Perham (interrupting). Pitcairn? 

Commissioner O'Conneli.. No, not Pitcairn; that the men had organized and 
there was an overwhelming discharge of imm, sulllclently large In number, so 
that they would be sure to get the union men? That there were 1(X) more dis- 
charged than had jolneil the union. In order to be sure that the union men 
would bo caught In the dragnet; that great numbers were discharged for that 
purpose? 

Mr. Perham. That is my understniullng of tlie case. 

Commissioner 0’(:!onneli>, And the strike that re.sulted later was a protest 
against the discharge of men who ha<l joined the union, and a vigorous protest 
on the part of the men who had no associations with the union at all, for 
which they wore discriminated against because some had joined the union 
that they had not Joined ? 

Mr. Pebham. Had taken no part In the organization of the union, and yet 
were discharged on suspicion that they were. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Your kiu)wle<lge therefore is that, so far as you 
know, there Is no recognition on the part of the company or Its officials qf 
the shop trades at all, but, on the contrary, there has been a persistent and 
everlasting discrimination against them for attempting to Join the legitimate 
organizations of labor? 

PniHAM. Constant warfare against that proposition of allowing the men 
to Join the regular organizations of labor. 
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Commlmiooer O'Oonnsli^ That is alU 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Welnstock has some questions he would 
like to ask you. 

Commissioner Wmnstock. As I understood the discussion between yourself 
and Mr. Atshton, Mr. Perham, you, as the president of the teloKraphers, have 
the veto power when It comes to the matter of a strike, but you have no power of 
initiation? 

Mr. Pebham. That Is true. I can not initiate a strike. 

Coinniissloner Wzinstock. That is, you on your own act ooubi not initiate 
a strike? 

Mr. Pebham. Xo. 

Commissioner ’Weinstock. All you could do would be to veto a Kirllce if, In 
In your judgment, it was unwise and unwarranted? 

Mr, Perham. That is true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The power then of declaring a strike is vt*sted in 
a group of men rather than In one man? 

Mr. Perham. By the rule of our organization that power is vested in what 
is called tlie “ general coimnlttee.” May I explain just how the general com- 
mittee Is constituted? On each division suiierlntendent’s territory the teleg- 
raphers elect one of their men to present their grievances, and ho is called 
“chairman of tlie local board of adjusment.” He, by virtue of his ofllce, is a 
member of the general committee; and so each division superintendent’s dis- 
trict is represented on this board by that man. Tliere are other variants to 
that. In this case it would make such a large general committee that they 
generally select a lesser body. In this case there are five — I believe either five 
or seven; I am not sure — general superintendent’s districts and thes<' men elect 
an assistant general chairman to form the general committee, which i)uls it 
down to a workable body of, say, seven men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How many railway telegraphers in the country, 
Mr. Perham? 

Mr. Perham. It has been agreed by the railroad oificlals and this organiza- 
tion that there arc about 53,000. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Fifty-three thousand. Of course, your objective 
ns an organizer would be to get tliose 53,000 men organjze<l as a union, would it 
not? 

Mr. Perham. Yea. 

(kimmissioner Weinstock. That would be the Ideal? 

Mr. Perham, Yes. We have 45,000 now— a little over 45,000 — and are reach- 
ing out for others naturally. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, if you could get those 53,000 men to act ns 
a unit, and you Imd grievances, and these grievances were submitted to the 
railway managers, and the railway managers refused to consider tliem or re- 
fused to make the concessions that you demanded, and you had no other re- 
course, I presume the last step would be the strike? 

Mr. Perham. That is the last step. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, if these 63,000 men were in one organization 
acting collectively and struck they would paralyze the railway Industry of 
the Nation, wouldn’t they, while they were striking? 

^Ir. Perham. Well, I would not go as far as tliat to say that It w’ould para- 
lyze the railway industry. The fact i.s, that to those who are acquainteil with 
the business, and most of these railway company officials are acquainted with 
the business, they can manage without the telegraph operator. There w^us a 
time when the railroads were run without the telegraph men — that is, by 
time-card rights trains could proceed. 

Commissioner Aishton. May I ask a question, Mr. Commissioner? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton, In your organization, however, that 63,000 contem- 
plates w’hat you call lever men, men who throw switches and interlocking 
plants? 

Mr. Perham. No; this applies particularly to telegraphers, telephoners, ami 
station agents. I might say that came up through a discrepancy In the figures 
furnished by the Interstate Commerce Commission where tliey seemed to have 
a larger number of men than I could account for ; by an old-fashioned system 
of compilation they put telegraph operators and train dispatchers under one 
h^d and station agents under another; and on making inquiry I found some 
of the operators were classed as station agents and that there was a duplica- 
tion in the r^rt. That accounts for why we made some Inquiry into this to 
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find out Just liovv ijiany nicii (liore wore eiuployefl as telegraphei‘S, tel^honors, 
and Station adonis — and wo came to that conclusion. , . 

CoramlssloiKT Weinstock. Evidently tiiere Is a slight difference of opinion, 
Mr. Perhain, yourself and Mr. Aishton, as to the effect that a strike 

would have on railways, if it slumld t)e a collective strike of all the telegraphers. 
While Mr. O’t’onnell was <|uestlonlng you I sent this note to Mr. Alshton — a 
note for Inforination : “(’ould or could not all railroad telegraphers acting as 
a unit paralyze I he railway system?” To which he answere<l, “Yes; could 
paralyze the station service, stop the receiving of freight and the handling of 
passengers.” 

Now, do you agree with Mr. Aishlou on that? 

Afr. Peru AM. Quite generally, yes; hut I would like to sof here that tlie 
pos.sll)lIities of Hucii a strike are exc(*edingly remote, and, in my opinion, never 
can hai)f»eu in this country. 

C-ommissioner WEiNsrocK. Well, a few moments ago I understood you to 
say, Mr. I*erham, tlmt if tlH‘ teh*gi jiphers were a unit and if they had real or im- 
aginary grievajices an<l they presented tlu'.se grievances to the railway man- 
agers and the lailway managers either r(‘fu.s<Ml to consider them, or, aiiLSider- 
Ing them, (hs'liued to comply with the demands of the telegraphers and they 
had no other rts-ourse they would then strike? 

Mr. Pkuham. Y(*s; of course, I had our own rules in mind which probably 
you will not be familiar vsith 

(Jomml.ssloner Weinstock (interrupting). But probably there would be a 
strike? 

Mr. Peuham. On a railroad or group of railroads owned by the same indi- 
viduals. 


Oommlssloiier Aishion. How alauit a group in the same territory? 
l\Ir. Pekuam. We do not go jnt«» c<uicerted action. It is not part of our law. 
But it is pei'misslhle to take a group of railroads owned by the same persona 
and bring it on at the same time 

Ooiumi.ssioner Wkinstoik. Now, I think you will agree with me, Mr. Perlmm, 
tlmt whatever Is jK)ssihl(‘ may hai>pcn. We have seen practically a universal 
railway strike in (Ids country l»elore, and in 1894, during the Pullman strike, 
the railway .system of the eonntiy w’as paralyzed. 

l\lr. Ih'.iin\^r. 'nuit was one of the Icssoils we learned. We took it to heart 
quite serhmsly. 

Commissioner Weix.stwk. Now', 53,000 telegraphers represent, as nearly 
*“*‘'^‘* one-twentieth of 1 i)er cent of the iieople of 

U»1h Nation -H)t (lie hundre<l million of people. You say that you are oppose<l 
to tlie Canadian s\stem, known as the puhll<--inquiry act, which, as you know, 
provides that In the twenl of a ^li.sputo tliere shall he no strike, and there shall 
be no loekoul uni II llie State has had an oiH>ortunity of Intervening in tlie 
nope or bringing about an adjustment. You say you are opposed to that l>ecttuse 
you are Opposed to anytliiug tliat will compel anylnxly — a ralhvuy worker espe- 
cmlly to eonilnue to work tor one minute if he does not choose to work for 
that one minute? 


^ nt the same time had the Constitution of the 

United Stales in niiud. 

KiNH'nx’K. Now', do j'ou tlUnk that the rights of one-twentieth 
y wdt of the peoj)le are paraimuint to lho.se of 100 i)er cent of the i>eople? 

one-twTutietli of 1 per cent of the i)eople should have it 
whol^NaTlonr''^^’ ^ possibility of paralyzing the trade and industry of the 


Mr. PARHAM. Do you think we should have that iwwer? 
po^r?^ **'^ ^^*^^*^ ^^KI^sTocK. Yes; I say, do you think you should have that 

Mr. Perham. Yes ; if nwessary. 

Wkinsthk’k. Yoii then would consider the interests of a twen- 
tieth of 1 iwr cent greater than tlie interests of all? 

A ^ i trust those 100,000,000 of people, mostly 

wnderstaml what our people are striving for, and tlmt 
Justit^ and of fretHiom will not permit my small cla.ss to be con- 
100,000,000 of people wanted It; and 

I sraly believe they wIU not permit that. 

you have faith, Mr. Perham, in the hundred 
^ consensus of opinion of the 

Mtnared million of people will not staml anything Uiat is u n fa i r, unjust, a nd 
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inequitable, then what risk do you run in following the Canadian sj^stera, Rn«l 
leaving the State to see if It can not adjudicate the differences? 

Mr. Pkrham. The risk of getting into the hands and the control of a narrow- 
minded man, who does not understand the case. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you do not run that risk under the Canadian 
sj^stem, Mr. Perham, and I sui)i>ose you are as familiar with that as I am. 
working under it, as I know — that under the Canadian system after an organi- 
zation has voted to strike, It Is not permitted to strike until the State, through 
a board of inquiry, chosen by both sides, wdth an umpire chosen by the twd. 
and In the event of the two being unable to agree on an umt)lre, the Stat<* 
selects an umpire. You know this commission investigates Into the causes 
and makes recommendations to both sides, and that neither side is obliged to 
accept the recommendations. If the reeoinmendations are nut acceptable to 
one side or to the other, then they can legally strike or legally lockout. Now. 
the Canadian experience, as I recall It from the last figures i)uhllshed, is that 
It has saved somewhere around 93 per cent of what otherwise, in all likelihood, 
would have b(M^n strikes; and If this hoard of inquiry should be unfair and 
unjust and make recommendations that were not equital)le, and the uieti on 
the one hand should reject them and go out on a strike, or tlie employers on 
the other hand should reject them and create a lockout, you would have your 
hundred million of people standing behind you for equity; and no strike, If 
It was unjust, or no lockout, If It was unjust, could succeed In the face of this 
Investigating committee. Now, with those fn(*ts in mind, Mr. Perlmin, Isn't 
It wiser for the twentieth of 1 per cent of the i)eople to be willing to submit 
their case to the people rather than to take tiie i>ower in their own hands and 
seriously injure the wtdfare of the entire Nation? 

Mr. Pkriiam. I do not agree with you, Mr. Commissioner. It would not he 
wiser to give up the right to quit your- employnjent at any time you saw fit 
for any kind of an advantage that might In* offereil by the (lovernmcnt or tin* 
administration or the people. The 30-day provision in the Lendoux Act is what 
we object to. It did not originate under American Ideas of freedom. If may 
be good enough for those who desire to worship a kiug. It Is not good euough 
for an American citizen. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You know, do you not, Mr. Perham, that them 
are to-day under our laws Instances where meu must continue to work whether 
they wish to or not; aud that If they refuse to, it Is a crime? You know that 
the sailor on board a ship must continue to work w'hen that vessel Is out on the 
ocean? You know that the engineer on a train must continue and take that 
train into a station before he can quit his w’ork? 

Mr. Perham. I.have’in mind the Aduir decision in the Supreme Court of the 
United States where the opinion leading up to the decision Is to the contrary— 
that it being the law that a D\nn could quit when be chose, it should also he 
the law that the man could be discharged without a reason. That is the law*, 
If the Supreme Court of the United States Is declaring the law. I might say 
that at this same time I am aw'are that In 19 States of the Union the engineer 
may not quit his engine after he has left the teimilnal. I understand that: 
but that case has never been brought up to the Supreme Court of the UnitcMl 
States to decide ui>on its constitutional features. It has rested on the Htato 
statutes, and no one has Interfered wdth It since It was enacted by the legisla- 
tures of the 19 different States. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, forgetting law, Mr. Perham, and dealing 
with good ethics and as a niau of equity, do you think if you or I had the 
power to paralyze the Industries and trade of this Nation that w'e would be 
Justified In doing so for some real or imaginary grievance that we might have? 

Mr. Perham. I do not w^orship business, I worship freedom. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Very well; has not the public also a right to fret*- 
dom. has not the public a right to travel when they want to travel? 

Mr. Perham. I think I am now contending for freedom for the public. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, is the right of one Individual para- 
mount to the rights of society as a whole? 

Mr. Perham. You and I will not agree upon a conclusion until we have 
agreed on the premise. I disagree with you on the premise. Is, that I 

was In no position to paralyze the business of the Unlt^ States. 

(^mmlssloner Weinstock. You know, and I know, that If this conntry was 
in danger that all the people wonld hare the right, regardless of your concej)- 
tlons or my conceptions of freedom, to take you or me by the back of the neck 
and pul us in the ranks and put a gun in my bands, and I would have to shoot 
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t , . 1 41 .^ frrniinii under those circumstances that I 

and obey orders. I could f -vu individual citizen, yet I would have 

was rohbed of my fiwlom and •>« an , i-jjg interests of 

to submit to the dennmd.s of all of the Tieoi>le, fr^om? 

all of the peoide that I should eacritice at ooer- 

hfr PFiiiiAvt And the coinifniiloft would like to do that to the telegrapn 0{wr 
ators now, but’there is an oncournf^ing feature In it that the telegraph operator 
will he heard from before he Ios<‘8 his liberty. 


Commissioner Wkinstock. That is all. — 

Chairman Wai.sij. Mr. Lennon has some questions. 

Commissioner Lknnon. I)o yon remeiiiher that Abraham Lincoln said at one 
time that he thanked Cod tliat in this A’atlon workmen can strike when condi- 
tions he^'ome Intolerable? 

Mr. PuKiiAM. I have th.at in mind, and I have often thought of It 

Commissioner Lknnon. Do you agree with that Idea? 

Mr. Perham. I al)Solutely do. 

Commissioner J.E^'^(»N. In the C(‘ssa(loii of work that has taken place among 
the members of the Order of Railroad Telegi’aphors, lias it been more often 
ctnis(Ml by the stubbornness and inconiiieteney of the otfielals and members of the 
raIlroa<l t('Iegrai)hers than It has be^ui <'aiised by the lack of good judgment on 
the jmrt of the n^presiuitathes of the corporations? 

Mr. Pehu \M. It has always been my exiierienee that such trouble was brought 
on by unfairness; by men who do not know right from wrong, that happen to 
he on the enqiloyers’ shh'. You will notice that imaginary grievances have been 
mentioned here. I never had anything to do with an imaginary gidevance in all 
the years I have Ikhmi in (lie business, but I have had a good deal to do with 
grievances tiiat were v(Ty nnil, indeed. 

Ooinnilssloiier liENNox. I wonl<l like to have you, because of testimony that 
was sulimitted n'garding a rcli(*f plan for tlie Pennsylvania Railroad system, 

I would like to have you state for the record, for the information of the com- 
mission, what fealures of benclils the OrdiT of Jtailroad Telegraphers have as 
to Insurance or taking care of Injured or sick, and what, if anything, do you do 
for their families? 


Mr. PEinrA.\r. Tlu' national organization has a mutual benefit department 
which is by .some pesiiile calhul life insurance, but might more truthfully be 
Stated n.s a methodical method of pa.ssing the hat. We have an assessment on 
tlie members of 20, 30, and 00 (‘('uts per month, ami upon the death of a member 
we pay his benetlciary ,$300, ,$.^>00, or $1,000, according to the series in which he 
paid assessments. This department was started In 1898, and wide open to any- 
one to join or not that was tln'ii In the organization, but under the provisions 
made after a certain date- -in the near future — every member that joined would 
have to participate in the mutual benefit department. I have not the figures at 
hand to show* what has been done, but con.sitlerably over $1,000,000 have been 
paid out in tliat short lime to the beneficiaries of members, and at the present 
time it has a suriilus of consiihTably over half a million dollars to pay claims 
in the future. The mattcT of sick benefits is handled by the local unions. They 
make their own rules In regard to that, and it is no unusual thing to have a sick 
benefit that costs iiO rents a month. Tliat is in the nature of nn assessment 
uixin the members, ami when a man has been sick three days, or such a matter, 
upon application he is imhl ,$3 a week for the time that he Is away, for a period 
not exceeding six inonth.s. 

Commissioner Lennon. Supposing a member of your organization pays for 
his Insurance a number of years and ceases to be an operator and goes into the 
grocery business or .something else ; is lie Immediately cut off from all possibility 
of any participation In that benefit? 

Mr. Perham. No; he pays his dues and his assessments regularly, notwith- 
standing that he has left the biislne.ss. Tlie last time I had occasion to look up 
that mutter I found G8 bank cashiers who w^ere members of our organization and 
were carrying the insurance, about 200 county treasurers and county clerks, and 
about 200 railroad ofilcials still carrying their membership in this mutual benefit 
department. You w ill un<lerstand from the fact that we charge $7.20 per yeax 
per thousand for the so-called insurance, and that the dues are $8, it amounts to 
about what insurance wmuld cost in an old-line company. 

Commissioner Ij<:nnon. What, in your judgment, has been the infiucince of 
your organization as to morals and character on the telegraphers of this country. 

Mr. Perham. We have lieen In business since June 9, 1886, ,We re-formetlour 
organization after the great strike In August, 1883, and along new 

lines, I would call it — and from that time, with our business methods iOstl- 
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tuted in the new organization, we have been quite successful In raising the 
wages and bettering the conditions of the employees and also in Improving the 
morals of the class. At one time it was quite on ordinary matter for a telegraph 
operator to travel with some other people, you know, In different trades, In what 
is called a sIde-door Pullman — that is, a box car— and have a bottle of whisky 
along, but the whisky business has almost completely been eliminated from the 
telegraph business. It Is no longer characterized as It used to be, and In addi- 
tion to that the seniority clause in our schedules provided that the oldest men 
in the service shall be given a show for promotion has kept the men on the road, 
ancl there has been not so much of this wanderlust business as there used to be, 
so that the man has a sort of InterestJn the company with whleli he is e?npIoy(Ml, 
knowing that If he stays there every year adds to his chances for promotion. I 
take It that the seniority clause in these contracts has been the most valuublo 
thing in the way of uplift that was ever devised by our craft, and it has resulted 
In giving our men a standing In the community and in the country and abso- 
lutely changed the thing around so they are not wanderers any longer, but 
respectable citizens, and, as I have stated, so many were elected to office that It 
shows they have the respe<t of their neighbors and the pc'ople they live among. 

Commissioner I..ennon. Mr. Perham, In your contact with unorganized labor, 
which must be very considerable, do you believe if intimidations of all char- 
acters were removed from the organization that the people that are not in your 
organization who are eligible would become members? 

Mr. Perham. I believe every man would join the organization of his craft, 
and that applies not only to telegraphers but to everyone employed on railroads. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is ail. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Welnstock has another question. 

Cx)mmissioner Weinstock. I take it that you discovered in your dealings with 
railroad managers that sometimes they make mistakes; that they are not 
always right? 

Mr. Perham, Not always, but they average up pretty well with the rest of 
the iH'ople. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, If the managers on one hand are liable to 
err in judgment, are not the workers on the other hand liable to err also In 
judgment? 

Mr, Perham. They are, and they do; but the organization takes care of 
them, and they have experienced men In the organization to advise them and 
show them where they are in error, and the employer never hears of those 
kind of cases; they are killed In the organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am not speaking of individuals, but of the 
organization. Take the railway managers as a unit, acting collectively, as I 
take It they sometimes do; they collectively make their mistakes, do they not; 
their judgment Is not always perfect? 

Mr. Perham. I can not recall a case In our organization that I would classify 
that way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Among the railway managers; have they always 
been riglit? 

Mr. Perham. Oh, I thought you spoke of the employees. There can be 
various reasons why a railroad official might make a decision that Is wrong. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am not talking of the individual making deci- 
sions, but the association collectively, 

Mr. Perham. I am scarcely able to judge about the general managers of 
railroads. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I>et me put It in this form : You know that rail- 
road managers collectively deal with railroad employees collectively? 

Mr. Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In your judgment, has their decision arrived at by 
the railway managers collectively been always wise and just and a proper 
decision? 

Mr. Perham. I can not recall any one that I would take objections to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then we are to take it that the railway managers 
coU^ively are wise and are Just and are equitable? 

Mr. Perham. As a general thing that may be stated as trua 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, if they aw wise and Just and equitable, how 
can your workers have any grievance? 

Mr. Perham. They do on account of the failure of an Individual, not as a 
group. Now, you are speaking of general managers as a group? 
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ComniigsloiMT Weinstock. Yes, sir. Ab I understood It, take in the transpor- 
tation hraacti of the business, an individual does not deal with an Individual. 
♦The four great rules of the railway men for these organizations, and the rail- 
way managers have their organizations, and they deal collectively, do they not? 

Mr. rKKHAM. 1 have always understoo<l so. 

C<»njnilssioner Wkinhtock. Ves, sir; very well. Now, if it Is a fact that the 
railway managers have alwa.vs been wise and always been just and equitable 
In theh- eolhvtlve decisions, \\l»ere is there room for grievances? 

Mr, I’KKfiAM. We never hml a grievance against tliein as a group. 

romniissioiHT Wkt.nstock. You never have? 

Mr. pKKiiAM. No. sir. 

( 'ouimissloMcr Wkinktoc k. And where lies the i.ssue? 

Mr. Pkrham. With tlie individual. The one man out of many men who does 
not know right from wrong. 

Commissioner Wkinhiock. Tlien I don’t understand your method of proce- 
dure, Idr. IVrliam. lias your organization differentiated from the other rail- 
road men’s organizations? Iton't you deal collectively with the managers as 
well as the oilier organizations? 

Air. pEKHAM. No, sir; vve do not. 

(/ommisshmer Wkinsiock. You deal with eacli individual manager? 

Mr. PKRiiAM. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner W’l.i.NsnK K. And the telegraphers on the North Western Rail- 
roa<I would (leal with .Mr. Aishton, for example? 

Air. PKititAAi. Yes, sir; wo always have, and got along very well, and that 
do<‘s not mix ii|i tlit‘ Ninv York Central or any other railroad. 

ConimlssloiH'r Wkinhtock. In that way your organizatlou is different from 
Mr. Oarretson’s? 

Air. Pkkhaai. Ves, sir. 


i.arretsoii, representing his 


organization, 


(Vaimiissioiit'i’ Wkins'kjck, ..... 
would deal vvitii a group of managers? 

Mr. PKKHAAr. Yes, .sir. 

(kvmmissioiier WKiNsnK K. Have you given any thought to the question of 
workmens comp(Misa lions ns applied lu the v’urious KStates of the Union? 

Mr. PKKifAM. In a ratlan- indelinile way; ye.s, .sir, 

(/ommlssioiior Wkinhtock. \on know' that tlie laws prov’ide, where they have 
couipeiisat ion laws, tliat those injured w'orkmeii shall re<*eive a certain compon- 
sathm if he is injured, ami that Ids heneflclaries shall receive a certain 
compensathni in case of hl.s death? 

Mr. Pkkuam, Ves, sir. 

(.'ommlssinner Wkinskhk. 1’his commission, I am .sure, would like to have 
your ((pudon as to tlu» wisdom of advocating a Federal coraiiensation act to 
apply to w'orkmeii (*ngaged in inl<‘rstal(‘ commerce. 

Air. Pkbham. It Is a ver.v complex (piestion, and on that even the labor men 
have not bei'ii able lo come to an agfeemont. We have many divergent views 
and have not yet had .snllicient experience with the business to become crvstal- 
llze( about it. My p(‘r.s«n)al view' in the matter is that injury and death to the 
employee should he charged to tlie cost of production. 

^ phllo.sophy of workmen’s compensa- 

tion, tluit the industry sludl hear the burden; the industry, not the Indi- 
udual or the employer, hut that It should be put upon the Industry; that Is the 
underlying principle of workiueu’s coinivensation? 

Mr. Pmiihvm, Yes. .sir; that Is my view of It. • 

to ^ philosophy, which 

M philosophy on tlie subject, do you tliink it would be a good thing 

^r tlds commission to recommend to Congress that it Shall enact a Federal 
workmen .s coni^nsntion act that will deal with workmen engaged In interstate 
precisely ns tlie States In the Union— many of them— deal with the 
cnpfited within tlieir bordoixs? To illustrate: Here are two teleg- 
rapbors working in the State of California, one engaged in interstate commerce 
^ bu.slness. Both meet with an accident or death, 

1 ^ alifornia State law provides that the workers engaged 
would be provided for ; but In the absence of a 
beneficiaries of the worker engaged In Interstate com- 
^ ^ society ; and does It now seem that both should 

of and the industry bear the burden of both losses? 

J ihink so. On that subject I wmild like to make a little state- 
ment. v\e are feeling our way out with these various Stote enactments, and 
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eventually we will discover Just what we do want. We do not seem to favor 
the idea that exists in Germany about these thinRs, nor the English proposi- 
tion, but out of these various State laws we expect to be able to select one that 
we can indorse. It is difficult to frame a statute and to surmise just how Jt 
will work out. It is only by court action that we dlstt)ver the defects lii tlio 
statutes. The court decisions, for instance, often point out a salient tVatiire 
that we should have met in the first place, but did not. Now, after these State 
enactments have gone through the courts we may look them over and discover 
something that would do very nicely for a Federal act. That has l)een oiir 
attitude. Now, I could not commit my organization to this quesl;ion without at 
tlie present moment treading upon the toes of some other organizations tl\at 
hold a different view. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The point I want to get at is this: If this connnls- 
siop in its judgment would see fit, as one of its rec'ominendations to Congress, 
to advocate the enactment of an interstate workmen’s coini)ensatlon act, would 
your organization, for example, look upon it with friendly eyes? 

Mr. Perham. I believe It would. 

C,(>raniissioner Weinstock. And if it was a just and equitable law you \<^()uld 
be prepared to supiwrt it? 

Mr. Perham. You will understand that Is because I represent a class of pr(‘- 
ferrod risks in the insurance ferni. Men (bat are not working in dangerous 
employments. That is, as a general thing, now and then a man loses his ne^^'o 
and loses out, but, as a general proposition, we are a preferred risk and are 
ne<*essnrily segregated from the brakeman on the train or the engineer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That regulates Itself, Mr. Perham. by the dilfer- 
ence in the rate charged for the Insurance — charged by the insurance carrier— 
by virtue of the different kinds of employment? 

Mr. Perham. But that feature is the cause of my attitude in regard to this 
Feileral enactment for liability. That Is why I si>eak for my organization, 
knowing that Is the situation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harriinan has a question. 

Commissioner Harriman. Mr. Perham, in speaking of universal strike, you 
said such a strike could not happen in thus country. What do you mean by 
that? Do you consider labor corulltlons not as good In other countries ns ours? 

Mr. Perham. I mean by that that we have had our fingers burntNl in tliose 
attempts and don’t Intend to have them burned again. The m(*n who are run- 
ning the labor organizations, who have been in the business a number of years, 
have had their experience with Nation-wide strikes and sympathetic strikes and 
are not in favor of those things, and the chances are it will not occur again In 
the United State.s. 

Commissioner Walsh. Mr, Garretson has some questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. You were asked about the working of the Canadian 
act, Mr. Perham. I think you have been ** Lemiuexed ” about as often as any- 
botly? 

Mr. Perham. I think so. 

Commissioner Gahrei son, Have you ever seen any pogsibllitles come from the 
act in Canada greater than come from the proceedings in an ordinary arbitra- 
tion board In this country? 

Mr. Perham. No, sir; about the same. 

. Commissioner Garrctson. The ordinary status? 

Mr. Perham, Yes, sir ; about the same. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you seen thl.s period within which action, 
in which the law says action can not take place, tiiat the employee can not 
strike nor the employer can not lock him out — have you ever seen that time 
utilized by the employer to reinforce himself ready to defend a strike If they 
did not accept? 

Mr. Perham. It has caused me to put men at every port of entry in Canada 
to keep their men out. 

Commissioner Garretson. In defiance of the law, they were acting? 

Mr, Perham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. They were changing the status? And is It not a 
fact that the employer has repudiated — I am applying this solely to transpor- 
tation organizations— Is it not a fact that the employer has repudiated the 
verdict oftener than the employee has? 

Mr. Perham. That is my Impression; I couldn’t definitely state that is so, 
but 1 believe that is true* 
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CommlHsloner Garrktson. Is it not n fact also that the provisions of the act 
are rcKuhirly disre^;unhMl, both by employer and employee, outside of the rail- 
way service? 

Mr, PKUJIAM. I believe that is true. 

(V>rnmis.sloner Oarrkthon. And you are speaking from a knowledge based on 
former (Janadiun citizenship? 

Mr. pKincAM. I never was a citizen of Canada. 

Commissioner Caruktson. You lived in that country? 

Mr. Pkruam. I lived tliere for a while. 

Coinmissioiier OAuiurrsoN. A question was asked you a moment ago about a 
deadly injury being done to a great body by a fraction of 1 per cent of Its 
meinl)ershlp. Is It not a fact that tlie actual principle upon which the question 
jmt to you w!iM based applies to fifteen-twentieths of the people of the Republic 
instead’ of a fnn iion of 1 per cent? In your membership It is a fraction of 1 
per cent, but the same idea applies to all laboring men whether union or non- 
union? 

Mr. l*EiiuAM. The .same Idea would apply. What per cent did you say? 

Oommis^ioner Cuujeison. I said three-fourths, fifteen-twentieths Instead of 
one-half of 1 per cent. 

IMr. I’ERiMM. I tliink that is more near the correct proportion of those 
affected. 


CommissioiKM* (1 \urkt.son. Is there any good reason — ^because the question 
could latt by any syst<'m of reasoning he narrowed to the operators — is there 
any goo<I reason >\liy tlie of this 100,000,000 population wlio serve the 

railways, ami that is conservative in number taking their families, should be 
nailed to flu* cross for tlie lienelit of the otlier 05,000,000? 

Mr. I'KRifAM 1 iu‘\er could si'c any good reason for it; I don’t believe the 
people of the rnifed Stat(‘S would indorse such a view. 

(^anmissioner Carkktson. Then, the withdrawal of the right to quit on the 
part of any laboring man would in Itself be a form of Involuntary service? 

Mr. 1‘KiniA.M. I so understand It. 

Oornmissloner (Iauhktson. In regard to the Government taking a man up and 
jiutling liim in the Irmiehes willi a gun in iii.s hand, and making him shoot, is it 
your opinion llial tiiat miglil lie soinetliing like leading the horse to water? 

Mr. Pkiiiiam. ft would lie in my case. 

CommissloiK'r Gaup.etson. You would decide yourself which wav you were 
going to siioot? 

Mr. I’EKifAM. Yes, sir. 


Coinmi.ssloner Gauuktsox. I suppose also you will decide whether you will 
work till' key or not In tlie ease of emergency? 

Mr. PEUiiAAf. I intend to have tlie disposal in ray hand whether I use it or 
not. 

Commissioner Garuetsox. We talk about this 50.000 men, and about the 
power of tlie oixTators in a universal strike to paralyze the traffic of the com- 
pany. Is it not a fad tliat tlien* is a reserve force of about that many men in 
tlie way of promoled officers and retired operators available that would, or at 
any rate always have lieen, culled In when the Government was confronted with 
a matter of tliat character? 


Mr. Periiam. It is true tliat they have been able to get along in strikes by 
putllng on men to run tlie business, and in .some sort of way run It, but as to 
the telegrnpliers who have left tlie business on account of finding the condi- 
tions Intoleralile, they could iiot get them back. 

CoinniissiomY Gvrret.son. The bulk of them, that Is true; but If there was 
railroad.s, like railway men, they might be available? 

Mr. Perham. Tliey might be. 

Commissioner Garretson. Your definition of a legal organization simply 
organization that is tacitly recognized by the labor world? 

three million that are organized we recognize 
the other organizations as part of them. For instance, although the brother- 
hoods are not members of the American Federation of Labor, we are very close 
in every respect. We have their legislators represented here In Wash- 
w- ™ them throughout the various States of the Union. 

We are In close contact with the brotherhoods all of the time. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat Is all — just a minute. 

Commissioner Aishton. What was the date of your last visit to Altoona? 
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Mr. Pebram. I would not be able to give you that The last time I stopped 
off there might have been about 18 months ago. 

Commissioner Aishton. How long were you there at that time? 

Mr. Pebham. Probably a week. 

Commissioner Aishton. Your opinion that you gave as to conditions at Al- 
toona was from your personal knowletlge of the situation? 

Mr. Pebham. Prior to that time I organized a great number of section labor- 
ers at Altoona, They were foreigners At their meeting I would have an Italian 
on one side and a Hungarian on the other translating my speech to their men; 
and Inside of a couple of weeks we organlzeil about a thousand jnen, hut ilio 
organization was scattered by the company putting gujirds at the bunk houses 
and preventing the men from coming Into the town and tried to prevtmt me 
from going on their right of way to organize these men. 

Commissioner Aishton. That Is all. I thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Atterbury. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. W. ATTERBtfRY. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Attebburt. W. W. Atterbury. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business, please? 

Mr. An’ERRirBY. Vice president of the IVnnsylvania Railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. ATTERBirRY. Philadelphia. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please give your coniuKdlon with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad — your official connections? 

Mr. ATTEBnuRY. I started about 30 years ago as an apprentice to the mneliin- 
ist.s’ trade, and I have been in the service of the company continually since that 
time as assistant road foreman of engines and assistant engineer and mastiT 
mechanic, superintendent of motive power, and general superintendent of motive 
pouer, and general manager and vice president in charge of oi>erntlon. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the position that you are hobling jit the pr(>M‘nt 
time? 

Mr. Atterbury. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been advised, ^ir. Atterbury, that you prefer to 
make tlie statement that you have to make from written memoranda. If so, 
you may make any statement that you desire to make. 

Mr. Atterbury. Mr. Walsh, I rather gathered from the newspapers the trend 
of the discussion and preferred that what we might have to say l)e presented 
in rather a formal way. I have It here, and tlie summary, if you will permit 
me, I will read. 

Chairman Walsh. We will be very glad to have it. 

Mr. Atterbury (reading) ; The Pensyivania Railroad has presented to the 
United States Cominfssfon on Industrial R(‘latlons a statement of its policies 
toward Its employees, of which the following is n summary : 

The management of the Pennsylvania Railroad believes that the company’s 
greatest asset Is the loyalty and efficiency of Its men. Its labor policies may be 
generally described, therefore, as nn effort to protect that asset. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad early realized the Importance of training its own 
officers. Thi.s, of course, carried with it the training of its own men. To make 
the service attractive it was essential that employment, as far as pos,slb]e, be 
permanent. The result Is that at present the average term of service on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is exceptionally high. 

The majority of those who enter the service continue In the service until they 
die or are pensioned. The consequence has been the establishment of sym- 
pathy, affection, and understanding beUveen the officers and the men, which has 
done much to bring about the success of the company. 

The company believes that railroad employees should be paid liberal wages, 
and It believes there should he every feasible safeguard to provide for the per- 
sonal safety of both employees and patrons. 

The management iwinkly recognizes the propriety of the men organizing 
for the purpose of bettering their condition, subject only to such restriction as 
may protect the elemental essential of safe ami continuous operation. It some- 
times happens that the management Itself would be glad to do more In the di- 
rection of additional compensation of the men If economic conditions made it 
possible. 
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It should be understood that the Pennsylvania Railroad has always paid 
moderate dividends, believing that the safety and permanence of a moderate 
dividend afforded the greatest Insurance for the continuing credit of the com- 
pany. Only by maintaining a credit of the highest character could the company 
exp^ to obtain on reasonable terms the ciipltal necessuiry to provide the public 
service demanded by tlte growing needs of the communities along its lines. 

The stock of this eonii>any has always l)een well distributed, and the officers 
have been trustees rather than controlling owners. No one financial Interest 
has ever undertaken to dominate the company’s policies. 

In dealing with organizations among its employees, the company has felt 
that the employees themselves were the best Jmlges of the forms of organiza- 
tion into which they desired to go. Therefore there has been no interference 
In the employee’s liberty of choice in this matter. 

The company has always recognized the right of any man to labor uiwn 
whatever terms lie and his employer may agree, whether he belongs to a labor 
organization or not. Employees have always been given full opportunity to 
redress their grievance whether associated with labor organizations or not. 

Th foregoing statement, however, must be qualified in this resi^ect: 

1. The company owes a supreme duty to its patrons and employees to take 
all possible measures to Insure safety of operation. Such safety can not be 
secured witliout the most careful adherence to orders. The management has, 
therefore, felt that It should resist firmly all activities of employees’ organi- 
zations which might tend In the least to undermine discipline. 

2. The management Is also responsible to the public for maintaining contin- 
uity of oiieratlon. This has made necessary a policy of opjMisition to such 
labor organizations as might interrupt that continuity, because of disputes 
with which neither tliis company nor its employees had any direct relation. 

The company Is opiiosed, therefore, to ein[)loyces affiliating themselves with 
an organization which might call a sympathetic strike. Tf there is to be any 
strike on this railroad, the management believes that it should be the result 
of the ctiolce of Its own employees, and becauM' of some difference between 
this company and Its own men, and for no other mi son. 

The company believes that men should be employ eil without regard to the 
labor organizations of which they are inernbcrs, and that every man should be 
free to join an organization or to remain entirely indeiiendent. The company 
believes, therefore, that all its otieration should constitute an “open shop.” 

In normal times tlie iVnnsylvanla .system lias 2.50,000 employees. The com- 
pany has always paid the Idgliest prevailing rate of wages paid to railroad 
employees In the territory in which it oiierates. But more than that: The 
policy of the Pennsylvania Railroad has been to insure that all its relations 
W’lth its men should be chara<*terized by fairness and friendliness. 

The lUMiiageiuent of the Penu.sylvania Uullroad believes that the best test 
of the sincerity of its Interests In the welfare of its men is the fact that so 
large a percentage of lis eniployet^s have mnde the service of this company 
their life work. 

The rules governing the “organization” of the Pennsylvania Railroad Go. 
Include everyone in the service, from the board of directors to the laboring 
man of the track. Now, the fumlamental principle of that organization is that 
responsibility Is properly placed, from the board of directors and the president 
down to the lowest man, and regulations or rules have gradually been adoptal 
and recorded wliich descrilie tlie variou.s duties. 

The company’s officers now believe that the experience embodied in Its pres- 
ent form of organization Is the surest guarantee of efficient and economical per- 
formance of the company’s public service. 

Chairman Walsh. We have stanc questions preimred which really contain 
questions to be asked of Mr. Long, Mr. Atterbury. I understand that Mr. Long 
Is here also? 

Mr. ATTEBBU8Y, Yes, sir. I think perhaps, Mr. Walsh, that I can answer 
some of those questions, perhaps lieing more familiar with them. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good ; I will run through the questions. What Is the 
general attitude of your company toward national labor unions? I think that 
is intended to elicit as to whether or not you have any particular objection to 
the affiliated ones ; that is, tlie American Federation of Labor, and so forth. 

Mr. Attebbuby. Mr. Walsh, I attemptetl to describe that In my summary. 
There are three parties interested in the transportation problem — the employee, 
the stockholder, and the public, and the public has the paramount right Tlie 
flag that we have nailed to our mast is that of running our trains. That Is the 
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oae thing we must do, and in my experience of 30 years we have never missed 
a train scJiedule because of any labor trouble wliatever. Even going back as 
far as the A. R. U. strike, in 1804, In which I happened to be mixed up. vve 
did not miss a schedule out of Chicago. Of course they were somewhat late, 
but we still represented every passenger schedule, and that Is what we are in 
business for. Now, any organization that takes out of the hands of its em- 
ployers their right of action is inimicable to the interests of the public and 
was what we considered our paramount duty to the public. I will give two 
Instances of what I mean. 

We had a trolley strike in Philadelphia. You would think it was a long, 
long distance from a trolley strike to a painters’ strike in u railroad shop, but 
such a thing happened. As It turned out a sympathetic strike was called, and 
some 137 painters In our shop in West Philadelphia left our service in sym- 
pathy with the strike of the trolley employees. Now, Imagine u situation wliert' 
the operation of a road depends immediately upon those 137 painters. TIio other 
side of the picture Is that the labor organizations with which we do business 
and have done business with for 30 or 40 years lake quite a dllTerent position. 
We had an unauthorized strike on the Monongaliela division. Although the 
men w^ho were on that division belonged to the train organization, they left 
their employment; that is, the members left with comparatively little pn'liini- 
nary notice. The organization immediately disowned tliein and proixTly disci- 
plined them, and the organization maintained their obligation to the railroad 
company. That has been re{K‘atedIy sliown In the so-calkHl train organizations. 
The same thing was shown and exempllticd In the strike <)f tlie subway em- 
ployees some years ago In New York. Tlie slrikers belonged to the Brotherliood 
of Locomotive Engineers, and, in defiance of the wishes of the organlziit Urn’s 
leaders, the men left the service of the company, and tliey were afterwards 
dismlsse<l from the brotherhood. There is quite a distinction between a good 
organization and one in the interests of the traveling public and u bad organiza- 
tion, one against the interests of tlie traveling public. 

Chairman Walsh. What machinery, if any, do you have in your company 
for dealing witli grievances of organized (‘mployecs? 

Mr. Atterbury. We have — each shop lias, in a large way. Its own grievance 
committee; but I think, Mr. Walsh, that the sliop comlilions an* maferinlly 
different from the road conditions, because the master jueclmnlt* In his simp 
knows his employees, can know them; tiiey are centered in a concentrated area, 
and he can know his men better tlmn a road man knows his employees, liecause 
It is not an uncommon saying on most every raliroail that a superlntendeni 
never sees ids good men ; it is only the bad men that come before iiim for disci- 
pline tliat he knows. 

Chairman Wai^sh. Wlmt contractual relations are existing now between em- 
ployees and the company In your service? 

Mr. Atterbury. None whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you operate wltli those organizations that you 
have been dealing with? 

Mr. Atterbury. We are working under findings of arbitration bouni,s in 
every case of our train employees. My recoll(‘ctlon is they have all exiilred, 
although they are continued under 30-dny clause. 

Chairman Walsh. With how many organizations have you such arrung(»- 
ments? 

Mr. Atterbury. We have four; and, If my memory servos me correctly, 
there is some arrangement between the operators and the managers^ 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you have what Is called a labor board on your rail- 
road ? 

Mr. Atterbury. We have. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe its organization; that Is, the personnel, 
Its duties, powers, and all about It 

Mr. ATTEBBtmY. Under the organization the general manager Is the final 
court of appeal on labor matters. Now, of course, you can re<‘ 0 gnlze that with 
the lapse of time the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has grown until It has reached 
such an extent that the general manager finds It Impossible to deal personally 
with every case that may come before him. Therefore, much of the preliminary 
work Is thrashed out by a board consisting of the superintendent of telegraph 
and two or three of the general superintendents, who deal with those organi- 
zations ; but every question finally comes to the general manager for settlement 
If there Is any appeal from the decision of the superintendent, the general super- 
intendent, or the board itself. 
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Chairman Walsh. What is the attitude of your company toward mediation 
and conciliation where disputes arise between yourself and organizations or 
employees? . - ^ ^ 

Mr. Attebburt. Our attitude has been rather In favor of some form of 
mediation, because both Mr. Garretson and myself were down before the 
Kewlands committee on the change from the old Krdman Act to the NewJnnds 
bin. We advocated at that time the present arrangement, and while not en- 
tirely satisfactory, and in the nature of a compromise, It was, I think, the best 
we could net iJt the time, ami reasonably .satisfactory to both Interesteil parties, 
but It win probably have to be modified as time goes on. 

Chairman Walsh, 'riien, as I take it, as a general proposition, you are in 
favor of conciliation and mediation? 

Mr. Atterhurt. We are. 

Chairman Walsh. State, please, as specifically as you can and still speak 
generally, what methods you adopt to prevent the organization of the men into 
those organizations that you conceive to be Inimical to the proper conduct of 
your business. 

Mr. Attmibury, Any ncce.ssary thing to keep the fiag flying, to keep the rail- 
road running, and keep the trains running. I was rather interested to hear 
what Mr. Porham had to say, that he would like to have authority to stop 
work in a minute. Now, the business of a railroad ofhcer Is to know in ad- 
vance what is going to happen, and we keep ourselves very thoroughly posted 
as to what Is going on. We have a very efficient pidlce organization, and we 
know In advance everything that is going on, Just exactly as the orgjinlzations 
themselves know what Is going on with us. We have emissaries in our ranks, 
just as llie orgnnization.s have emi.ssirles In their ranks. 

Chalriruin Walsh. How are these imm operated ; under w^hose specific charge 
would these men be that are put Into their ranks; through what department of 
your company? 

Mr. Atterrury. Let mo say that w’o have tw^o mothod.s of informjition. We 
have our own employees who may volunteer Information, and we ornifioy the 
Pinkerton .service. Wo do not know our.solves who the uumi are in the Pinker- 
ton service. 

Chairman Walsh. Who does that, do you, or the general manager? 

Mr, Atteubi’ry. Tluit Is <lone under the superintendent of telegraph. 

Chairman Walsh. That just applies to the telegrapliers? 

Mr. Atterbituy. Oh, no; the superintendent of telegraph is on the staff of 
the general rnaniiger, atal he Is the man that handh‘s most of th(‘ lalxtr matters 
for the general manager. 

Chairman Walsh. What does the Pennsylvanhi Railroad Co. pay Its section 
hands? 

Mr. ArTERaritY. Onr .section hand.s are paid, ex(’ei)t under certain condltion.s, 
the rilling labor wage. 

Chairman Walsh, What Is that at the present time? 

Mr. ATTERiiURY. PerhajK tt may he $1.1(1 <»r $1.50; I do not know'. For some 
of our service we pay as high as $1.G0 or $1.70. 

Chairm.an Walsh. Is It $1.50 or under for the majority of the men? 

A Voice. Mr. Long says It Is $1.70. 

Chairman Walsh. Maybe I better leave that for Mr, T.ong. 

Sir. ATTK.RnriiY, Whatever it Is, It Is the ruling wage. 

Ohninnan Walsh. How <lo you ascertain that— by what is the wage paid by 
other railroad companies? 

Mr. Atterbitry. No; It is w'hat you can hire laboring men for. Section men 
are lalioring men, pure and simple. They are not like boiler makers or ma- 
chinists; they have no class! fleil trade. 

Chairman Walsh. You are siienklng about men you use to gather Informn^ 
tlon. Do you have private detective staffs of your own, or a detective staff 

Mr. Atterbuby. We have no private detective stuff, as you understand the 
description 

Chairman Walsh, Please descrilie what It Is, 

Mr. Attebbxjry. We have our police organization, with captain, lieutenants, 
and everything of that sort. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Uniformed men? 

Mr. Atterbuby. Some are and some are not. And then we utilize our cross- 
ing w'atclimen and utilize our shop w'atchmen. Altogether we have a force 
of some 400 men that are In our regular police department 
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Chairman Walsh. Are you In a state of preparedness at all times for any 
state ofSvarfare? Tliat ISt have you arms on band and cars pre^mred and 
dubs made and stored, and all that? You heard what was said here. 

Mr. Atterbuby. I do not know that I have heard, but I ara quite prepared 
to say, Mr. Walsh, that we are prepared for anything that the other fellow Is 
getting ready for. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many rifles do you keep on hand, usually? 

Mr. Atterbiuiy. I do not know that we keep any. 

Chairman Walsh. I just want you to analyze a little .vour statement thera 

Mr. Attekbitby. I haven’t the details; but we prepare everything that we 
can, nor do we leave anything undone, Mr. Walsh, to keep the railroad running 
that is lawful, legal, and proper. 

(The details referred to are mentioned !n a letter which is printed among the 
exhibits at the end of this fiubjwt as “Atterbury Exhibit”) 

(Chairman Walsh. An<1 that would consist, in your conception, In having 
anus on hand and ammunition? 

Air. Atterbuky. If that was necessai^; and anything else that was proper 
and lawful for us to do; yes, sir. 

(’liainnan Walsh. Do y<Jii know as to that detail whether or not you have 
on hand arms and ammunition at the present? 

Mr. Atterbitry. \A'ell, I do not know ; ])ut I assume Mr. Johnson or whoever 
may come here— Mr. Harper, perhaps, may follow— will be prepared to give 
details. 

Oliairmnn Walsh. There may have been some statements made as to the 
alleged policy of your company with reference to the use of the men in fornm- 
iMing public opinion or influencing legislative action, for Instance, such as 
signing petitions against the full-crew law, and such things as that; and the 
statement 1i,ms been made that men have been displaced for refusal to do so. 
Have jou any knowleilge 

Mr. Atterbuey (Interrupting). I have not any knowledge of that; but I 
have knowledge of the organlzatl<ms disciplining tlieir men for attempting to 
assist us in the repeal of such legislation. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Well, if you will, kindly briefly give us the details of 
those attempts. 

Mr. Atterbury, In other words, the organizations wliJch advocate such laws 
as the full-crew law and the headlight law have a clause in their organization 
which subjects any man — anyone of their organization appearing before a legis- 
lative committee or in any way Interfering with the dictum of tbo bend of the 
(U-ganizatlon— to discipline; may be discipline*! and may lose all of his Insur- 
ance and all the things tliat he lias for many years subscribed to. 

Chairman Walsh. And so you have no luforniation of any cases wherein the 
company has undertaken to discipline an emi»Ioyee for refusal to sign? 

.Mr. Atterbury, I have not. 

.Commissioner GABRETsor^. Air. Chairman, I have just a question there 

Chali-man Walsh. Very well. 


( ommissioner Garretson. Just in regard to that la.st reply of yours, Mr. 
.Uterbury, to got your record straight. Do those clauses of all those organiza- 
tions read, “Disobeying the dictum of the head of the organization,” or “ DIs- 
obejing the decision of the legislative committee of the State ”? 

Mr. Atterbury. Well, whichever it Is, Mr. Garretson, the eflfect Is that an em- 
ploy^ who testifies for a railroad company Is subjected to discipline, and may 
lose his membership In the organization. 

Conmdssloner Garretson. If he goes against his associates, and not against 
his chie^? That Is the point I want to make clear. 

Air. Attebbuby. Well, the effect uiwn the railroad company is that if he 
tesnnes for the railroad company he Is subjected to discipline? 

Air. Gabbetson. Yes. 

the loss of his Insurance or pension, and 

everything of that sort? 

Co^Issioner Gabbetson. What I was looking at in the question, was only 
the effect It had on me. . v 

Well, I was looking at It from the effect It had on the ratt- 

roau. 


C^missloner Gabbetson. You are aware of the fact that the real dtetam he 
mterreres with is that of his associates and not of his chief? 


88819--S. Doc. 415, 6^1-vol 11 5 
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Mr. ATTiaeBtmT. Well, I know that at any rate he can not give ai^iinbiased 
expression of Ills own opinion. 

Commissioner Gabbkthon. That is not my question. 

Clialrmari Walsh. yesterday. Mr. Perham, referrlng^to one of your pub- 
lications distributed on the cars, one of your bulletins, in which it was stated 
that the exi>eudIturo of your company lust year for police protection, or for 
the iKillce force, was $800,000; 1 wish you would describe generally of what that 
exi»en8e consisted. 

Mr. Attkbbukv. Well, of course, I can not give the detail of that expense, 
Mr. Walsh, biil I should say that .$400, (HX) of that was probably the expense of 
the direct iKiIlce force. 

Ohairnuin Walsh. Ves. 

Mr. Attkbbury. Now, that may or may not have been the year when we had 
our unauthorized strike on the Moiiongahela division, and which continued for 
u long time. We maliitaliUHl bunk rooms, and everything of that sort, apd I 
have no doubt at all but wli.it tlie cost of conducting that strike has been in- 
^ eluded In that sum, as well as the charges that are iigainst the other eases that 
might be culled |K)llce protect Ion, for instance, crossing watchmen that we use 
fbr preventing trespassing, and things of that sort, because we consider the 
trespassing probably the most serious iiart of onr police work, the prevention of 
tresiMissing. 

Chairman Walsh. The intention Ix^lng to protect the lives of the passengei?lB, ’ 
the emiiioyees, and the trespassers tlieaisel\esV 

Mr. ATTFRnirHV. Klglit. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. there lias bcim mncli discussion before this commis- 
sion on the question of violence, as yon lane prohaiily noticed: and I would lile 
to ask you for your opinion upon the projiosltion tlnit the control of an armed 
fence Is strictly or ought to W strictly a State function. What do you^ believe 
about that? Tliat is, that the Slate ought to furnish you protection to your 
pro|)eit.v, iirotwiion to your passengers, so far ns policing is concerned, and pro- 
tection to all the interests involving prop(*rty ami life, is It feasible to do that, 

* and If It is. why should not that lie the east*? 

Mr. ArrKRaT’KV. Theoretical iy. yon are (piite rigid; tiiore is no question about 
it. Pravdically. I doubt If umler onr repnlilican form of government yop ai*e 
ever going to arrive at that very liappy condition. 

Chairman Walsh. Now. for what reasons? 

* Mr. Atterbuuy. Iteeanse I tldnk there has been so much oiiposltlon to it. 

; We have In the State of IVnn.syI\anla to-day. what I believe is the finest body 
of men In the Vnlted States, and that is onr mounted constabulary; and j’et 
that — I have forgotten how many members llierc are on tlie force — perhapvS 
250; and yet every laiior organization, so far ns I know', is bitterly opposed to 
f It. I believe it is the best body of men in tills country. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, regardless of oiipositioii, how' is it for efficacy V Does 
It do the Job? 

Mr. ATTERiirRY. Tt does the trick. 

i^hairmnn Walsh. Well, tlien, why should not tlie State go to whatever ok- 
pen.se nece,s.sary, and regardless of opposition, to furnish proper protection — ^for 
Instan(*e, to furnish the same protection to the individual that you seem to be 
ConU)elled to spend a very large proportion of your earnings to secure — - 

Mr. ATTKRarRY. Why, Mr. Walsh, we can not get in any State we run through 
a profier police protwtion against trespassing. Do you realize that we kill 
from, three to five hundred men a year on the Pennsylvania Railroad? 

Chairman Walsii. That is. trespassers? ^ 

Mr. ATTERBrRY. Trespassers, 

Gbairmaii Walsh. Well, then, the I'eason — the practical reason — Is that the 
States through which the railroad runs do not function properly In that direc- 
tion — in the police direction? 

Mr. ATTERBtTRY. I think there are local reasons that make It difficult to do 
that. And I think — I hope you are not — ^but I am afraid you are dreaming 
of a millennium if you expect them to, with the political winds that are con- 
stantly blowing our legislator.s. I wish w’e could get it. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do you think, have you observed—! will ask you 
from a practical standpoint— that the officials have been Influenced by political 
and otlier consideration in giving or withholding police protection to your 
property or to the lives of your people? 

Mr. AxTERHintY. At times, I should say; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. When last? 
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Mr. jAttebbcbt. It Is liable to work the other way, Mr. Walshr because the 
peuduliilu that swings oue way Is going to swing the other ; and if it militates 
against us at times, it also helps us at times. ^ 

Chairman WAjy9H. That is, you have the force sometimes, and they iiave the 
force sometimes? ” 

Mr. AxTiauitJEY. Exactly 

Chairman Walsh. The armed force. Now, what do you think of a proposi- 
tion of the armetl force being In the hands of the side that is economically*' 
abje to have It, Just simply to buy the anus and keep them? Wouldn't tlmt 
make for a condition to break down law? 

Mr. ATTERBimY. Perlmps I do not understand tliat question. 

Chairman Walsh. You say the idea is this, that If you leave it to the State 
sometimes the State authorities or police authorities will use the power in 
their hands for your side, or in other instances for tlie 8i<le, you miglit say, of 
the workers in the industrial dispute. It works both ways ; but what is being 
used is force in either event. Now, if that is true, if it is more dangerous to 
place that power, that nriueil power, In the hands of the one side that is eco*’^ 
nomlcaily powerful enough to have it — that i.s, in this ca.se, your company; 
you are able to buy or provide for a million dollars’ worth of men and ainumni- 
tioQ while tlie other side perliaiw i.s not so situated ; tlo you not think, no mat- 
ter what tlie dltticultles might be, that the State is the one to do that? 

/ Mr. Atterbury. I quite agree with you that tlie State is the one to do that, if 
It would do It. 

Ghairmnn Walsh. Lsn’t it dangerous to have It in the hands of either side? 
Suppose you were not so situated tliat you could luive these arm.s, or spend 
this $800,000, would— wliat would you tliluk of the situation if the American 
Federation of Lalior organized a police force upon whhdi they could spend a 
very large sum of money and keep arms and ammunition on hnml? W^uld 
you not bo in danger, and would not tlie unprotected public, the Innocent by- 
stander. and the State, he In danger also? 

Jlr. Atteubi ry. If tlie State would properly patrol our property and pro- 
tect us against robbery and all of the othm* things that we are subjecteil to, I 
tliink that .such woulrl he the ideal situation. I think that is the prorK*r place 
to put it, Mr. WaKsh. Theoretically, we ought not to be attending to the i>oIl<‘e 
bu.sifle.ss of th(‘ State, and yet we are forccMl to do so. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Has attention been given to that matter seriously now and 
.specifically by the oflicers of the company taking it up with the leglslatiM' 
power or legislative authority of the States through which the road runs? 

Mr. Atterbury. The mo.st evident form and the simplest one of all to handle 
Is that of trespas.ser.s. We can get little or no action on the question of tres- 
passers, notwithstanding it i.s in the Imnds of the local magistrates. 

Chairman Walsh. You have undertaken to do that specifically? 

Mr. Attekbury. We have endeavored to use the laws which existed, and have 
endeavored to have the laws enforced, and the local condition.s almost univer- 
sally prevent it. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you separate the question of protection of the kLves 
and the protection of property cn account of the tre.spasslng evil from the 
balance for which you think you need police protection? 

Mr. Attebbury. Perhaps I do not understand that question, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. You say that you iiave been absolutely unable to get proper 
protection from the evil of trespa.sslng. Now, as I take It, it does not call for 
a very high order of police duty, or a very great amount of ammunition, or any- 
thing of that sort to protect you from trespassers, and what I was trying lo 
ascertain was whether or not you could not draw the dividing line between 
taking care of the trespa.ssers, for instance, yourself, and all the other police 
be ta ken care of by the State? 

Mr. Attebbitby. We do not know, Mr. Walsh, when a man comes upon our 
premises whether he might be what I would call an innocent trespasser or a 
malignant trespasser. In other words, we do not have any way of knowing 
wn^ether a man intends to do some other wrong besides trespa.S8lng. We do 
not see how we are going to differentiate between one proper function of the 
otate and another proper function of the State that we unfortunately have to 
perform for the State. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask you some ques- 
tions, 

Conimlssloner Gabbetson. That is only one of the purposes <rf this $800,000 
expenditure. Does that also cover the Pinkerton expenditure? 
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Mr. ATTERnxTiY. Yoh, sir. , 

Commissioner (Jakkktsox. Where does Pinkerton recruit his operatives; from 

the ranks of your employees? . t . t ^ i. i 

Mr. ATTKRBrRY. As far as I know, he does not ; hut I do not know anything 
aiwmt it, Mr. Oarretson, except In this way, that I take It it must take some 
time for a Pinkerton man to get in a position where he has knowledge of what 
fs going on. 

(’ommlssioner Garrktso.v. Well, I judge, with your system of information, 
you are perfectly familiar witli tl)e fact that at regular Intervals the eom- 
mittees on your roa<I pnvscnt tlio evidence tliey have with reference to one of 
their menihers, wlio fold their tents and tly. 

Mr. Atteriu’ry. Yes. 

Commissionep Gmirktson. And you are familiar witli the fact that it is in- 
variably stateil that they were Pinkerton men? That, I am saying, comes to 
you in the way of eonmion rumor? 

Mr. Atterht’ry. Yes, sir. 

^ ' Commissioner (} vniorrsox. And you have no knowledge yourself in regard to 

that system of recruiting? 

Mr. ATTKRnniY. Tiiat is tlie system of reendting^ 

Corainissiofier Oarrktson (interrnpting). Yes. 

Mr. ATTEimrRY. No; I luive not; and I <Ioul>t if any ofRcer of our company 
does. 

Commissioner G xaRKTsox. Xor you have no knowledge ns to whether there is 
any eombinatlon of tlie form (d payment of those men. first, for their .services 
ns employees, ami, se<*ondly. for their services as <>peratives? 

Mr. Attkmbvhy. OIj, yes; I do; because we pay them for their services ns 
operatives and d<*du<*t from tlaun tlie wages they draw as employees. 

Commissioner Garrktmon. Or, tlie wage as an operative is less than their 
wage ns an employee, the deduction is tlie other way? 

Mr. ATTKiuiniY. I do not know that any such ease exists. I should doubt 
thnt It dhl. 

^ Mr. Garrktsox. Tlint is all. 

Chalrnian Wm.sjt. T was going to ask you some questions about the relief 
department. ^Ir. .Xtterhury. hul they will he more or loss of a technical and 
detailed nature, and I would ask you, pl(*ase. to allow our investigator to have 
access to the ree(a*(is of fliat relief department. 

Mr. ATTERurRY. Our Mr, Tliint. superintendent of relief department, Is here, 
Mr. Walsh, and here for the purpo.se of giving you all the information you 
may desire. 

Chairman Wat.sit. Very good. Thnt is all I desire, 

Mr. Atterritry (eontiiiulng). And the same Is true of all of our ofReers who 
■%re here. We are entirely In sympathy with the work of this commission. We 
have Industrial pi-oblems of our own tliat we would like to have solved for ns, 

If you can Iwdp us, and x\e would like to he of assistance, real assistance, If 
we can. 

dinlrmnn WAEsir, Very well, thank you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I Imve a few questions. 

("halnuaii Walsh. AVe will adjourn at this point until 2 o’clock. Please 
resume the stand at that time. 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 o’clock, a recess xvas taken until 2 o’clock p. m. of this 
Wedneaday, May 5, 1915.) 

after recess— 2 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. The house w ill please be In perfect order. Mr. Atterbury, 
please resume the stand. I neglected to ask you if there was any supplemental ^ 
statement you desired to make outside of the wTitten statement? 

Mr. Atterbtjry. I do not think there is anything additional I desire to say, 
Mr. Walsh, unless there are some questions you want to ask. I want you to 
feel perfectly free to ask any questions. 

Chairman Walstt. I have been. 

Mr. Atterbury. Because xve are much interested In this, as I tried to say 
before, in the .successful conclusion of your labors. We have 250,000 employees, 
and we want a satisfied set of men, and if you can help us In our problems, we 
welcome your assistance. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have some questions to ask, Mr. Oarretson? 
Commissioner Oarretson. No further questions. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Welmstock has some questions, Mr. Atter- 

bury, 
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C 4 >imnt»«Ioner Weinstock. You linve seen this petition to tlie Coiumisslon 
on Industrial Relations from the Order of Railway Telogi^upliers, of which Mr. 
l^erhaiu Is the president? 

Mr. Atticbbuiiy. I luive. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you know he states therein that there are 
eight specific charges against the Pensylvaniu Railroad Co.? It seems to me 
that in fairness to the railroad company, the opportunity ought to be afforded 
you, if you care to exercise it, to answer .sjie<*ificully ihe cliarges named therein. 

Mr. Atterbuby. I think we have alrea<ly aiiswere<l It somewhat In detail in 
the memorandum we submitted, Mr. Weinstock. I thought i>erliaps I could 
facilitate th6 work l)y presenting It us a whole. 

Commissioner Weln stock. This document is rather voluminous. 

Mr. Atterbltiy. It is. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And it would take up a gi'ent deal of our time to 
go througli it analytically; and for the matter of tlie record It swins to me that 
if you cun brielly answer them, as I take them up seriatim, It would cover tlie 
ground more satisfactorily. You notice tlie charge first made Is that the Peiin- 
sylvuniu Railroad Co. denies llu‘ right (»f organization to all of its emi»loyees, 
except tliose engaged directly in transp(»rtation. 

Mr. ATTEanuHY, That of course I.s denied. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your contention is that tlie employees are given 
the right to do that? 

Mr. ATTEuavRY. louder certain restrictive conditions that we believe essential 
to the continuous and safe opiMiition of our property. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Would you state Just what those specific charges 
are? 

Mr. Ati'erbury. That is that the men .shall be under their own control ; shall 
not submit themselves to any association or attlliation whicli will bring about a 
<essation of tlielr operation on a question In which tliey are not directly in- 
terested. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Your thought, I take it, In doing tliat is to prevent 
a sympathetic strike and tying up of your road? 

Mr. Attkrbcry. Quite right; I might also say that if the attention of this 
eominisslon has not been brouglit to it that such is the position of the United 
States (Jovernmeut with relation to its railway-mall ch’rks — and I liave before 
me a letter, if you will just allow me to read an abstract from it, dated March 
U‘i, 1911, by tlie Second Assistant Po.stmaster (leneral: 

“All clerk.s, when they enter the .service, take oath to well and faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of their office,” etc. 

“ It Is incompatible, with their obligation to the department, that they should 
assume another oath of a secret organization, while In the service, which may 
at any time interfere with their obligation which they have assumed upon en- 
tering the service.” 

Then later, I think Congress passed a law to much the same effect, and the 
wording of that law Is : 

'^Provided, however, That membership in any society, assoclafion, club, or 
otlier form of organization of postal employees not affiliated with any outside 
organization imposing an obligation or duty upon them to engage in any strike 
or pei*sonally to assist in any strike.” 

In other words, the position of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., in connection 
witli Its employees and as a public carrier, with a public duty to perforin, for 
the past 25 or 30 j^ears has been exactly the position the Government Itself has 
as.sumed In the last three or four years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are your engineers, firemen, conductors, and brake- 
men affiliated with national organizations? 

Mr. Atterbury. On some of the roads In the country they are working under 
what I believe, as I remember, is called the Cellar Rapids agreement. I think 
I am right, Mr. Garretson? 

Commissioner Garreison, The Cedar Rapids plan of federation. 

Mr. Atterbtjby. But even then, before any action can be taken, the vote of 
the men themselves must be obtained ; and on our railroad, for instance, where 
they are not affiliated, If the conductors went on a strike the engineers are 
under obligation to continue manning their engines, and can not be drawn into 
the controversy at all unless we foolishly ask them to iierform the duties of 
the workmen who are out on the strike. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But if the conductors on some other road would 
go on a strike could they call out your men? 
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Mr. Attebbliti'. They cy>ukl not. That l», Mr. Oarretsoa—I am speaking for 
Mr. Garretson. as I naderatanct it— could not call ont the conductors on tbe 
PennHylvuuln Railroad without the conductors themselves having a voice. 

Coniiulssloncr Weinhtock. I see; so that to that degree you are protected 
against a syinputhetic strike? 

Mr. A'mtKSi/BY'. We are. 

CominissJouer Welvstock. Even with those engaged In the railroad business? 

Mr. ATTEKiiruY*. In the railroad train service tliere is no such thing as a sym- 
pathetic strike. 

Commissioner A\'ej\stock. The second charge Is that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. niakes a i»ra(*th'(‘ of discharging men for the reason that they have 
jolriHl u labor organization; also that it n^erces and intimidates men who are 
susfiected of having Joined a labor organization, and habitually discriminates 
against m(‘n who eialeavor to exercise their right to organize? 

Mr. ATTiJUiVKY. In u measure tliat Is correct, in this way : If we have knowl- 
eflge — and, as I explulne<l bt^fore, it Is our business to have knovvleilge of just 
thiise tilings — that an organization is ah*eady in existence which emphasizes 
tliO practice of things that we object to, or attempts to organize on our lines, 
we take steps to prevent it. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Now’, outside of men engaged in transportation, 
Mr. Atterliury, nlMMit what prorwadion, as far as yon can estimate, of your em- 
ployei'S ar<‘ m’gsuiized in any form? 

Mr. Attkrbi ky. Of course, I have no means of knowing how’ many organizti- 
tions, .such as the l‘]lks and like organizations. 

Commissioner Wkinstik k. I am sfieaklng of lalmr organizations. 

Mr. Atteiuii’ky’. Out of l.'iroJtM) men that we normally have on tlie lines east 
there may be .‘KkdOD In tlie train stM’viee, and of the men in the tniin service 
jierhaps 25,000 arr orgardzeil, and the rest of them are what we call nonunion 
men. Now, (»f the 1(WS,(J0(> or 110,000 not in the train s^'rYice 1 doubt if any 
of tliem are orgaiiiz(‘<l, except as they may ha\e come into our service, having 
lieen memiHU’s of an organization xvhich it w’as necessary for them to belong to 
ill order for IIkmii to s<*ciire employment at all. 

Commissioner ^V^a^^.s'l<K'K. Is a question put to an applicant for a iRisition 
whether or not lie Is a member of a union? 

Mr. A'nmsBrRY. It Is not; and w’e do not bother him unless we liav’e reason 
to believe lie Is going to bother \is. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That is, he can take the initiative? 

Mr. A'rr>niRrRY. Me does. We are acting on tlie defeiisixe at all times and at 
no time on tiu* olTensi\e. 

Comml.sslouer Weinstock. The third point is that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. maintains at an immense exjMm.se a Ruce of undesirable characters to 
intimidate and .spy np^>n its men for the purpose of effc'ctunting Its pfdicy of 
preventing organization among its employees; also, that it uses force and vio- 
lence and has inmle false arrests to intimidate employtvs and to coerc*e them 
and ket'p them from J<aning tla^lr organization or continuing their membership 
therein. Also, that when the employees have attempted to hold meetings for 
the purpose of discussing the matter of organizing, tlie company has in some 
Instances leased ail the available tinlls and ineidlng places to prevent such 
meetings being held ; In other instatu'es injunctions have been obtaineil by 
devious inethoils to prevent such meetings. 

Mr. ATTFmarRY. Of mirse, that Is a pretty general proposition, and it is dlffi- 
enlt to answer it except In detail. As a general proposition I w’ould say that 
Is incorrect. I ha\e explained the fum-tlon.s of our p()Hce force, and to* some 
extent— iierhaps not to the extent Mr. Walsh would like—but we have repre- 
sentatives lu>re that can go into it more in detail. In regard to the situation 
nt Altoona, I hope you will listen to Mr. Creighton, wdio Is in charge of our 
property in Altoona, as I think he can enlighten you as to the trouble there In 

Commissioner Weinstock. Going hack a minute, I judge from what you said 
so far as the lOO.OdO employees are concerned], you practice what Is known as 
individual bargaining, rather than collective bargaining? You make a bargain 
with an individual employee? 

Mr. ArrERBTTRy. As a matter of fact, the larger part of our work tn the shop 
Is piecework. It has been until the last two years, w’hen we have begun bar- 
gaining with our train employees collectively, In common with all of the other 
roads in the eastern territory; our practice in the past to adjust the wages of 
the shop employees anti the w’ages of all our service, practtcally on the Muae 
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plane* by a 10 per cent increase or a 6 per cent increaBe* depending on the gen- 
eral conditions of the country, and in that way all of the employees have 
profited with the company In its prosperity. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The next point Is, that in the unorganised branches 
of its service its rate of wages Is below that required by a decent stamlarU of 
living and Is contrary to public policy. 

Mr. Atteebt^by. I take it that is a matter of public records, and any state- 
ment on my port wouhl be superfluous; that is, the L C. d has prepared re- 
ports, and my recollection is tliat our average wages are above others, not only 
of our competing friends, but also of the general territory which we s<*rve; 
that the >vages on the Pennsylvania are higher and not lower. However, that 
is a nwtter of record and need not be a matter of assumption or guess. 

Commissioner Weuvstock. Tliat the Pennsylvania Kailroad Co. brings into 
existence and fosters sham lalw^r organizations for its employees, which are 
lalK)r organizations only In name and are merely formal organizations and the 
subservient t(K»ls of tlje management and designed to obstruct the progress of 
legitimate labor organizations. 

Mr. Atteebury. That is incorrect; Ina.smuch as the Pennsylvania Railroad 
lias never ft>stere»l any labor organization. If our employees desire to establlsli 
a labor organization we would welcome it. if It is along reasonable lines. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Slxtli, tliat the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. rcfusi'd 
to mefllate or arbitrate its recent dlfllcuUU's with its telegraphers and de- 
lliierately arranged its affairs to meet a strike by placing liipxperienceil men 
in readine.^s to take charge of Its signal towers without regard to public safely. 

Idr. ATTERurRY. Tliat is rntlier a long Iilstory, and yet I think It Is of 
interest. If you will permit me, I would like to read a statement that I made 
to tli(‘ United States Board of Hediation, in which I refused to submit the 
question to meiliation. When I came to Pittsburgh as general manager In 
1003 I found a conservative committee of some 20 members representing lh(‘ 
telegraph employees of the lines east of Plftshurgh. Tlie chnlrnian was Mr, 
I., K. Marr, who had been for seven years prior to that time chairman of the 
committee, with many of the original members still on the committee. For 
three years the relations between the committee and rny-^elf were .satisfactory. 
At no time, either prior to 1008 or sul»s4‘(iuent to 1003 until 1906, dhl any 
question of organization enter into our intercourse. Tlie committee represented 
the employ t»os and appeared before me as repre.sentlng all the employees of 
the telegi’aph department. I knew that the organization existed and that llie 
committee were ineinhers of the organization, but by no act or word at any 
time dl(i I object to the organization. 

In 1905 we commenced to rapidly Extend the block signal system, requiring 
a large numlier of atiditlonal operator.s. It was then brought to my attention 
that the practice differed on several divisions as to the question of students. 
Some divisions I found willi ample men to draw from to expand the hlw/k 
system. Other divisions I found unquestionably short, I at once gave Instnic- 
tlons that the division not having students were to see that an adequate supply 
was at once employat I might say that the company is as anxiou.s to eilucate 
Its own telegraph operators as It is Its own engineers, conductors, and all of 
Its officers, and following this thought, In addition to the number of student 
operators, It has organizetl .schools of telegraphy at two points on Its line. At 
one of the meetlng.s of the committee I injself Intnxluced for the first time 
the question of organization, It having come to my attention, what had hereto- 
fore escaped me, that there was a clau.se in the ritual of the Order of Railway 
Telegraphers to the effect that no operator could take a student without first 
obtaining the permission of the head of the organization. This was the reason 
for my Introducing the subject of organization to the committee. 

I explained to the committee the necessity for an Increased number of 
students and advised them fully to the effect that any operators refusing to 
accept a student would be guilty of Insubordination and w’ould be dealt with 
accordingly, I requested the committee to at once take up with the employees 
whom It represented this matter of teaching students and explained to them 
my position. My full understanding was that no man would refuse to accept 
a student ; that If there were any objections to his taking a student the matter 
would be brought to the attention of the eommitee, and the coramitee would 
bring it to my attention, as all other matters were, In a regular, orderly, and 
dignified way. This the committee agreed to do. Shortly following this three 
operators r^sed to accept students and were discharged. They appealetl 
their cases to the committee aud the committee, realising that the men In ques- 
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tirtn 1)0(1 tak(»n a stnnd at variance with my Instructions and the Instructions 
of the commlttei', refused to handle their eases of appeal. They then took up 
the matter, I understand, Avlth the head of the organization. What happened 
between the committee and the head of the organization I am not familiar with 
other than in September, 1000, at which time the committee was in session, and 
following an Increase granted to the committee for the heneflt of the teleg- 
raphers amounting to about .$80, (XM) a year, my understanding is that the head 
of the organization appeared and endeavored to explain to the committee how 
It should best conduct its various matters with the railroad. The committee 
felt that as employees it had acted In a proper manner toward the employees 
that it repre.sent<‘d, and .seriously objected to the criticism of the head of the 
organization. The objectlon.s were so strong that by a vote of 24 out 25 of 
the commlttt'e he wa.s requ(‘st(‘d to w’lthdraw from the conference. Following 
this, a.s head of the organiz.'illon, he disciplined the committee by .suspen,<ion 
and subacQuent expulsion from the organization. 

A number of the (‘mployees, memlKu-s of the organization, fj'eling that the 
committee had be(?n most unfairly treated, also wltlidrew from the organizjition, 
and these men, I under.stupd, li.ive formed an orgjinlzntion of their own. At 
the present time, and to the best of my knowledge, the original organization 
has a membership not to exceed l.tKK). The new organization has a member- 
ship of between (UK) and 700. As the total number of emj)k>yeea in the telegraph 
department of the llm's east of Pittsburgh jind Erie is over ,'1,0(K), It will. he seen 
that there are at least 2,300 employees In the telegraph department not mem- 
bers of any organization. 

Following the action previously descrlh('d. the head of the organization wrote 
me requesting the relnstati'inent of the men who were dismissed for insii))or- 
dlnatlon. I quote from my i-eply of Pecemher 22, 1000: 

*' I might state that tlu'se men were dismissed for insubordination In refus- 
ing tp comply with the instructions of their iinnu'dlately superior ofncei*, this 
refusal being accentuated by an nttliude which totally Ignored the interests 
of the company. The attitude taken by tlu'se men and the disposition shown by 
them without first making known to their imrnodlab'ly superior otlic(‘r any (*oni- 
plAlnt which they had to make, and without appealing to their sui)erintendent, 
were In them, selves factors of sufficient moment to wai’rnnt their dismissal 
as their action was Incompatible witli the maintenance of discipline.” 

To this I received a reply under date of December 28, 1906, a quotation from 
which Is ns follows : 

** If It Is to bo the future policy^ of the company that telpgrni>h operators 
now In Its employ will be reciuired as a condlthu) f(»r i*emi)lnlng in the .service 
to teach their trade to others, there ai'o c«Ttnin Imlicatlons of a definite char- 
acter that a large numl)er of your e\i>erlenced telegraphers will seek service 
elsewhere while conditions are favorable, rather than wait for the students to 
force them, out.’' 

Last fall a committee claiming to represent the employees in the telegraph 
department, whom I later lenrned were members of the original organization, 
desired to conduct business with me as representing the telegraphers of the 
lines east of Pittsburgh. During 1006 and 1007, notwithstandlug the totally 
unjust treatment that the original cominltte(*men had received at the hands 
of the organization, they contlmied to do business with me in their usual 
orderly way, the numerous conct'ssions and Increases In wages In detail and by 
classes were granted. I could see no good reason why I sho)ild refuse to re- 
ceive a committee that I had been doing business with for some seven years, 
and my predecessor for seven years prior to that time liad also been doing 
busine.sa with, and to conduct my business with a committee whom T believed 
did not represent the best eleiiient among our employees, nor will I now 
receive them ns repre.sentlng the employees In the telegi-aph department. 

I would like to call your attention to the clause of the Erdman Act, under 
which you have requested me to come to Washington to Interview yourself and 
Commissioner Neill. This clause reads as follows : 

•* That whenever a controversy concerning wages, hours of labor, or condi- 
tions of employment shall arise between a carrier subject to this act and the 
employees of such carrier, the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Commissioner of Labor shall, upon the request of either party 
to the controversy, with practicable expedition, put themselves in communica- 
tion with the parties to such controversy, and shall use their best efforts, by 
meditation and conciliation, to amicably settle the satne.” 
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I would like to stnte positively nnd distinctly that there Is no controversy 
between t&e employees In the telegi*nph department of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road which tlireatens to Interrupt, nor can Interrupt, the business of the 
carrier. The Pennsylvania Railroad east of Pittsburgh and Erie has in its 
service not less than 2,300 men who are not Interested In any controversy. 
Seven hundred men who are opposed to such employees, as I understand, are 
reiiresenteil before the mediation board. In addition, all telegraph towers, 
offices, etc., are equipped with telephones, with men ready and willing to ninii 
them prepared to meet any emergency that may arise if, following the threat 
covered in the quotation from the letter of December 28, 1900, referred to, a 
number of Its employees should see fit to leave the servla\ I would, of coui*se, 
regret to see this number of men leave the service, as many of them are em- 
ployees who have served the railroad company a number of years. The regret 
would be for the men themselves. So far as the company Is concerned, such 
withdrawal, If necessary, would be welcomed ns eliminating from Its service a 
discordant element oath bound to action inimical to the best Interest of the 
.employees and flie company and Its patrons, 

I have made this full statement that you may thoroughly understand th(‘ 
situation, and appreciate why I now say that the clause of the Erdman Act 
referred to has no application, and can have no application, in the existing 
situations. 

Now, that explains In detail our attitude toward the Order of Railway 
Telegraphers, and that sltiiafion largely exists <o-day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The next point was (hat the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. compels its employees to contribute to and largely supi)ort tlie so- 
called voluntary relief association, so organiz(‘d and operated as to Intimidate 
and defraud employees. 

Mr. Attebbury. We have a voluntary relief association. I liave before me 
our March 31, 1915, statement. Of 134,157 employees there are 124,121 that 
belong, or over 10,000 employees in the service do not belong to the voluntniy 
relief department. 

Commissioner Weinrtock. It Is not compulsory, (hen? 

Mr. Attkrbury. It was not compul.sory originally, but it might be said to be 
compulsory to-day; aud yet it really Is not, Mr. \Veinst<Mk. I tliiiik you will ap- 
preciate the necessity wliich exists io-<lay of careful and idiysicnl examination of 
the employees as they enter tlie .service. Particularly is that true In the train 
service, wliere existence of llrigid’s «lis(‘aKe or (‘pllcpsy or similar diseases which 
are liable to carry a man off in a moment would Jeopardize not only his own 
life, hut that of employees and of the public. So we make it a practice to re- 
quire physical examination of employees before they enter the service, Now, 
onr experience in tlie past has been that owing, ])erhaps, as a natural feeling, 
one I think we have all gone through, if we are considering taking life Insur- 
ance out at ail, we put It off because we object to a physical examination. 
Having taken the physical examination the worst hurdle Is over, and the men 
then go into the relief department because they recognize, as well as we do, 
the value of the relief department. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What Is the monthly contribution of your em- 
ployees to that fund? 

Mr. Atterbttry. Mr. Hunt can give you the details; hut there are five classes, 
and my recollection is it is 50 cents for one class and then 50 cents or some- 
thing additional death benefit. I think ray contribution perhaps to the fund Is 
I think I have $2,500 death benefit. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Does that cover sickness ns well as ac- 
cident? 

Mr. Attebbpby. That covers sickness ns well ns accident. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does the company Itself make any contribution 
to the fund at all? 

Mr. Atterbuby. The company Itself contributes the cost of operation and, In 
the earlier days, guaranteed certain funds, you see. The relief department grew 
in stren^h and the last few years the company has not contributed to the 
Integrity of those funds. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, who manages the fund? 

Mr. Attebbubt, An advisory board, which consists of eight of the officers 
and eight of the employees. This Is a Joint arrangement between the various 
companies and the employees. It Is not an Incorporated fund at all. That Is 
one of the reasons why we do not care to continue the insurance of the men 
that leave the service. doubt our legal position in the matter. The ad- 
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vl8ory board conflicts of eight officers of the company and eight employees, 
ami the general nnniager Is ehairinan ex offielo of the advisory committee. The 
right employees are electe<l by the employees themselves, and as the moneys 
are accumulated they are Invested on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
ml ttee. 

Commissioner W'eixstock. Now, out of this fund, I suppose are paid all sick 
benefltM and all funeral (‘xjsmsi^s and all c«»ini)ensatlon In the event of Injury? 

Mr. Attekbuby. There are no funeral exjjeuses paid out of the fund. There 
are certain provisions made for stich a c(*nti agency In the event of the em- 
ployee dying without mot»ey availahle f«)r the purpose; hut If any of our em- 
ployees are killed, the company generally pays the funeral expenses itself. 
(3ommls.sloner WKiNsrotK. I s<m*. 

Mr. AnKinn uY. Tliat lias nothing to do with the relief fund. 

OonimlHsloner Weinstock. I see; but In the absence — well, what might he 
calleil accident com] mmisji lion, that comes out of that fund? 

Mr. ATTi-aiBT'Kv. It iloes. 

Commissioner Whin stock. Now. in the absence of any such fund, what clalu], 
if any, would (he injured worker have uikiii the company in law? 

Mr. ATTERin'KV. 'I'liat would <lep<‘nd on whether lie Is working in New York 
State, New’ .hnsey. or Ihmns.N Ivania, or whether he is working in interstate 
travel. Tlie wh<»le thing is ver.\ hadly mixed up, so far as compensation for 
accident is concerned, Air. Weinstock. 

Coininlssloner Wkivsiock. Take IVnns.\l\ania. for Instance; in the absence 
of any such fund. If the worker Is injured while engaged in work, what redress, 
If any, would he have under the law ? 

Mr. Atterritiy. 'I’lie common law naiH'dy. 

Commissioner Wkfn stock. He can hriiig suit for damages? 

Mr. ATTKRiirRY. At present he can bring suit for damages. The present 
session of (he I’ennsyhania Legislature. I Inne no doubt, and will he glad to 
isee» will put In (‘fleet a proper comjx'nsation act. T only wish it were Fetleral. 

- CommlssioiK'r Wklvstock. Are jon in favor of a Federal compensation act? 
Mr. ATTERaniY. I am, most certainly. 

(Jommls.sion(‘r W'ErvsroiK. The eightli statmmmt h(‘re is that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad have in collusion with <T‘rlain local oflldals brought into 
some coinininiltii's not only an arrax of unnec(‘ssary police, but also illegal and 
unwarranted forces of mt‘ii selected and eniiiloyed by it for the purpose of 
endeavoring to i>rovoke a counter display of force and cri'ute disorder in peace- 
ful coimminith'S. Al.so that it lialiilually k(H*ps in its employ thousands of spies, 
detectives, and armed men for tin* purpose of spying out the actions of men 
with resixjct to organization and for browbeating and bulldozing purposes 
generally. 

Mr. A'rTERBT’RY. Well, T think I have already outlined the scope and extent 
of our police organization; and as T say, I think our officers would be very 
derelict In their duty If the^ did iu>l antielpate what was going to happ(‘n. That 
,Jis what we are there for. 

Coriinilssloner Weixsiock. I see. Roth sides, Mr. Perluiin on one side and 
yourself on llie other side, have frankl.x stut(‘d you havi* spU's in each other's 
ranks? 

Mr. Atterbury. We ha%e. 

Commissioner Weinstock. N<wv, it would ho of interest to (his commkssion 
to know, if jxisalble to know, which is the cause and which the effect. That is, 
are you obliged to hire spies because the otlier side Initiated it, and therefore 
you found yourself in u position to do this tiling ns a matter of self protection, 
or did you initiate it, and were they ohllgiMi to meet the situation by hiring 
their spies, as protection to them? In otlmr words, which was the cause and 
which the effect? 

Mr. Attebbcry. Mr. Weln.stock, the oldest problem In the world I.s that of 
the egg and the owl— whether the owl came lirst or whether the egg came first. 

I think your question is very much like that, probably. I think it is one of 
those conditions that has gradually evolved. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was there a system of that kind in oi>eratlon when 
you first went into the railroad service? 

Mr. Atterbury. Always has been so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Always has been so? 

Mr. Atterbury. Yes, sir ; always has been so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Antedates your experience? 

Mr. Attebbubt. Yes. 
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Oommisgloner Weinstock. On both sldos? 

Mr. ArruBtiKY. Yee; and a perfectly natural liuiuan thing to da 
Commissioner Weinstock. What would be the effect if both skies dismissed 

their spkB? 

Mr. Attkeburt. Why they would each start In organizing again. 
Gommissioiier Weinstock. You don’t think an uiMierstandiiig could be ar- 
rived at wherel)y there would be an armistice or a disarmament as it were u 

mutual disarmament? 

Mr. Attebbury. I tliink before such an understamling wfis in operation a 
month one side would be accused of playing unfair and woultl accuse the otlier 
aide of playing unfair. 

Ckwnmissloner Weinstock. Then, you regard as mutual tlie employment i>f 
spies as a permanent condition? 

Mr. Atterbury. Until some more proper way of liandllng the so-calle<l labor 
question is evolved by just such a commission as Is sittliig to-ilay ou the sul)- 
ject. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, tills commission, of coni*se, is made up of 
men who have been taken from different walks of life, uud wliHe I have all 
due resi>ect for my fellow commissioners, I do not know of anyone of them 
who Is in a ixisitlon to evolve the best i>ossllile plan from their Inner conscious- 
ness; I know I can not, and I isKssibly liave had as much experience as my 
associates have, and we are largely deiMmdout on (he suggwtions and hints \\c 
get from practical ineii, such as yourself, who have come up against the ri'al 
thing and who can help to guide ami direct us, and we welwme and invJic 
suggestions from those whose suggestions are worth listening to, and we should 
he very glad, indeed, if, while you are liere, you cuu give us the beneflt of voiii- 
long and broad experience. 

Mr. Atterbuuy. I can n(»t iielp but think. Mr. Weinstock, that you mu«l 
recognize from your own exiierience that the last 8 or 10 years has develoiied 
a code of morals totally different from that of 20 or 25 years ago. Now, Unit 
covers not only business relations but It covers your personal relation in life; 
it covers your relatioiLs with your employivs. I think tlie old— and I do nol 
use it politically— but the old read ionary is a thing of tiie pjist. I tldnk our 
fathers did tilings and our predc^'cssors in our business did things that would 
not for one moment be c<msi<lcred proper and right to-day. I think the whole 
thing has changes! ; I think conditions are very materially improved; and 1 
think our employees are 100 per cent lietter to-day than they were 15 or 20 
years ago. 

Commissioner Weunstock. You mean more efficient? 

Mr. Atterbury, I think there Is less drunkenness ; I think there Is less Im- 
morality; they are very much better citizens tlian they were; I know (Jiat ours 
are, as they have come up from tlie ranks. I want you to realize that on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad all of us have come up from the service. There is no 
distinction between officers and men, because the man of to-day Is tlie officer 
of to-morrow, and we are all one big family. We do have our rowTs among 
ourselves, naturally, but we try to avoid interference from outside sourct^; 
that is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So, summing up, Mr. Atterbury, wherein lies the 
hope of the spreading of this .spirit? 

IVfa’. Atterbury. I think the general rt'generatton of the people that is going 
on Is going to bring about an improved condition affecting labor. 

Gommissiemer Weinstock. Do you look forward to a higher or a lower de- 
gree of industrial peace In the Immediate future, say for the next 5 or 10 years, 
as compared with the past? 

ArrifirtBURY. I should be very much surprised if T saw a great railroad 
strike to-day. I think Mr. Garretson and some of the rest of us are largely 
resp^sible for that position as of to-day. I do not think you will ever see ii 
great railroad strike again. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A repetition of the experiences of 1894 in connec- 
probnble? Pullman troubles, you think, If not impossible, Is highly im- 

Mr. Atterbury. I will not say it Is impossible or Improbable, because, In thi* 
^st i^ace, that was not a real organization, although its effects were verj’ 
real ; it was not what I would call a real strike. 

Comi^toner Weinstock. Then, do you think in railroad circles, and I snp- 
pos^naturolly you talk from a railroad point of view primarily, do you think 
n tte railroad world In this country that the employe* and the worker are 
in cloeer touch with each*other to-day than ever before? 
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oJinmlsHlXr You think they understand each otlier better 

^^^Mr-WrEKRtTKY. I think, as a matter of principle, yes. I think, unfortunately, 
however in all elasses of employment, the old days when the shoemaker haci 
two or thr(V men working arouml him is past, or where the division superin^ 
tendent knew every man on his division, and when there was a baby born on 
the division he knew all about it, and probably the baby was named after the 
superintendent, I think prolmbly that day has passed. ^ 

Commissioner Wkinktock. Do you believe. Mr. Atterbury, that tins media- 
tion and eoneillathm b<»ard that has boon created to deal with railroad labor 
troubles could be siiee^-'ssfiilly broad(*ned to tJiko in all industries of important 


character? 

Mr. ATTERnTTRY. I think It could. 

CommlsHloner Weinstock. Would you favor it? 

Mr. ATTKimruY. 1 have alrea<ly favored It. 

CornmlKsIorier Weinstock. Tlnit N. the creation of a permanent board of 
mediation and e(»nei!iatlon to ileal with large problems of that nature? 

Mr. ATTEKnrav. I made that statement before the Senate, Newlands’s com- 
mittee, .some tNVo years ago. As far as the Tennsylvanla Railroad Co. is con- 
cerned, we would be glad to see the Newlands bill .so drawn as to cover all 
classes of employee.s. 

Commissioner \\’kin.stock. Please give us the benefit of your opinion on the 
Canadian public impiiry act: Is it good or bad, as you .see it? 

]\rr, ATTKimt'KY. Well, perhaps you are going to ask the next question, and I 
am going to answer the next question first; that is, I am opposed to compul- 
sory arbitration. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yon know that is not compulsory arbitration? 

Mr. Attkium ry. I know it is not, but I expected yon to ask it, 

Commissloni'r Wein.stoc'K. No; I would not ask about compulsory arbitra- 
tion, because 1 am at one with you on that. That is compulsory, but compul- 
sory only so far as the iiKpiiry is coueerned. The Canadian law does not 
compel either side to accept the decision. 

l\fr. ATTKunruY. I understand tliat. Tiie Canadian law has thi.s advantage, 
that It gives the Coveriiment an opportniiity to go in and investigate the situa- 
tion by an Impartial commission and advi'ie the public of what they find; that 
l.s, assuming that the two parties themselves can not agree on a published 
statement. That gives the public, then, some 30 days to got a fair knowledge 
of the situation, and I think that lias many advantages. We might well try 
it and experiment with it. I think tlie present Newlands Act, and perhaps 
Mr. Oarret.son will agree with me, ]H*rliaps not — ^luit tlie present Newlands Act 
was a great step In the right direction. It can be amplified. The present plan 
puts t«M) many arbitrators on the board that are not impartial. I have been 
on two nrbitrntion.s, one nmlor the Krdnmn Act and one under the Newland.s 
Act. In one case there \\as one Intenneillate arbitrator with two end men, 
and in another ease there were two intermediate arbitrators with four end 
men. My own opinion i-i that had there been a larger proportion of Impartial 
arbitrators on the boards than one-third, which was, in effect, the result of the 
Newlands Act and the Krdmnn Act — only one-third are Impartial and the 
otliers are not impartial arbitrators, and under the circumstances they can not 
be impartial arbitrators; they are partial. My feeling has always been thflt 
the Newlands Act was defective in that respect, and that it should have a 
very much larger pro|)()rtion of absolutely neutral and impartial arbitrators. 
However, the Newlands Act was the best we could compromI.se on, and while 
both sides had some objections to it it was a compromise step in the right 
direction. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Under tlie NoAvlands Act, if I understand it cor- 
rectly, there are two representatives of the employers, two representatives of 
the employees, and two neutrals. 

Jlr. ATTERnuRY, It can be three, six, or nine. 

Commissioner W’kinstock. Three, six, or nine? 

Mr. Atterbury. Yes ; that is my recollection of it. 

C<»mmIs.sloner M'kinstock. If there are six, there is liable to be a hung jury, 
is there not? 

Air. Atterbury. It might be; but you always have your two neutrals, and 
they are generally for one side or the other. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But even then you might have a hung jury. 
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Bfr. Attebburt. Yes; but ray experience with Hon. Seth I^w nnd with 
President Finley, the hea<l of the New York University, was that there was 
never a case of any split ; they always workecl together. I think of all the votes 
tlmt were taken there was but one case where there was any difference, and 
later on that vote was changed. 

CommiSvSloner Weinstock. The final charge made by Mr. Perhara is that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. appeal's to exercise so complete a domination 
over all affairs, industrial and governmental, over a large area of this country 
that It Is sufficient to overtlirow legal nnd constitutional rights of persona not 
favorable to Its domination; that within the area of the domination of this 
company liberty exists not under law, but only to the limited extent of the 
company's authorization. Its men have no rights as men, but merely such 
rights as it permits. 

Mr. Atterbury. My answer to that, Mr. Weinstock, is that the railroads, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad particularly. If that statement were correil, 
would not bo fighting tooth and nail In New Jersey, New Y^ork, and Pennsyl- 
vania to repeal the full-crew bill If they jiollticnlly controlled those States. If 
you coud see the antagonistic legislation that is constantly being p.assed by the 
legislators of those States you would appreciate what a farce such a state- 
ment was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. iMay I ask. in passing, are Ihore raili()a<l commis- 
sions In these various States. State commissions? 

l\Ir. Atterbury. Yes, sir; there is a railroad c<unmission in each one of those 
State.s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have they broad powers? 

Mr. A'itebbury. Very broad powers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are they (dected by th(‘ peoi)le or appointed by 
the governors? 

Mr. Atterbury. I think in eacli of (liose case.s they are appointed by the 
governors. 

Commissioner Wetn.stock. That is all. 

Cliairman Walsh. Here is a question tliat was siil)mitte(l to the commission 
to ask you. Mr. Atterbury : 

“Mr. Atterbury states that the cliief interests of tlie company is to run their 
trains; is not really the chief interest of tlie company to make money just as 
the chief* interest of the workers i.s to make wages, and Is not tlie running of 
the train.s, whicli is the public's interest, merely incidental to these two? 

Mr. Atterbury. We can not make money if we do not run our trains. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Atterbury, is It a condition of employment when 
telegraphers are taken on that they shall teach otliers their crafts, for Instance, 
or some one el.se? 

Mr. Attobcry. INIr. Lennon, so far ns I know, there is no such written obli- 
gation on the part of any employee, no matter In wliat branch of the service, 
but we all know that it is our obligation to keep some one coming on to take 
our place.s in case, anything happens to us. That applies to every craft; it ap- 
plies to every officer, and it is a very bad officer who does not have a lieutenant 
that can run hi.s job quite as well, if not better, than he can himself. 

Commissioner Lennon. I intended to ask another question in connection with 
that. Is it generally understood that w’hen an employee comes Into the service 
of the company that this policy prevails; that Is, a general understanding suffi- 
cient to be a notice to a man that he Is exr)ected to teach an apprentice teleg- 
raphy as required? 

Mr. Atterbury. In our crafts — that Is, In our boiler shops, blacksmith shops, 
machine shops, and everything of tliat sort — tlie Itirge proportion of the appren- 
tices are our owm employees, and it is only in tlie case of an emergency — that Is, 
where we have to expand very, very rapidly — that we hire members of tho.se 
crafts. That Is, we try to educate our men just as we educate our own engl- 
ners and our own conductors and our ow’n operators; we educate our own 
machinists and boiler mekers. It is a very common practice on many of the 
roads, and It is covered In their agreements, to employ a certain number of 
conductors and engineers, but we have never done that at nil. We promote the 
.subordinate men and train them up nnd educate them and promote them. 

Commissioner Lennon. I w'ant to know whether I understand your position 
as to the danger of sympathy strikes. You say the telegraphers were all on 
strike on the New York Central lines from Buffalo to New York ; do you under- 
stand Uiat the general organizations >vould have power to order the teleg- 
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raphiTH of t).o Pennujlvonla Railroad on strike without a rote of the Penn- 

. *, M -■"i” “'gS^f.R’S 

atntement you ralsunderstooil me. My objcotlon to the Oitler of Ballw^w^ 
niphera Is Mint the employees an: rrapon.slble to organlaa- 

tlon and not to the proper officer of tlw Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

ComnilHsloner J.knvon. In reyiird to the continuance- of employment? 

Mr. Attebbitby. In rci^rd to the students. » 

Comnilssloiifr Lknnon. leeavinj? the student matter out J 

think vuii have unsweml that; take the matter of the sympathetic stilke, )ou 
say you object to these urbanizations because of the danger of sympatnettc 
strikes, Mr. Atterhury. 

Mr, ATTKBnrKY. Phat is right; certain organizations. ^ .v 

OoiTUulssloHcr la'.^^■o^^ That is, It woiilil interfere with the operation o. tiic 
road? 

Mr. Attkbuuhy. Yes. , , , , r ii t. 

Commissioner 1 .kn\(».\. Ho y<ni underhand that tlie tolegraphers of the Teiin- 
BVlvanla Ilailroad, under any clrcumstance.M, could be calleil out on strike by the 
telegraphers’ organization without their own consent and without their own 
vote? 

Mr. Atterbuky. I know the painters in the .shoi>a went out without any vote 
of tluMnselvi's aial )ty the orders of a man not In our sm-vice. 

Commissioner Lennon. IHd they go out liy order of their own organization, 
do you know that? 

Mr. ATTKiutniY. 1 do not know; 1 kmnv they left ouV service because there 
was a strike in the city of IMdIndelphia. 

Commissioner I.knnon. Have >ou any Idea as to wliether the American 
Federation of Lahor has an>-power to order sjmpatlietic strikes, 




kind of strikes, for instance? 

Mr. ATTKiiaruY. No. 

Conimlssioiier Lknnov. You think tliey have not? 

Mr. ATTKKurHY. No; I say 1 do not know. 1 thought you a.sked me if I knew, 
and I said no. 

Coniinissioncr Lennon. You .say you do not know whether they do or not? 

Mr. ATiEuaruY. No. 

Commissioner Lennon. What, in your opinion, lias been the result as to the 
huuiaii uplift of the existence of labor organizations? 

Mr. Attekhi uy. I think It has been very benellclul. 

Coumilssioner Lennon. That is all. 

Chairman Walsfi. (.'ommissioner O'Connell wishes to ask some questlon.s. 

Comiulssioiier O'Conneie. Mr. Alterlmry. have you some one coming on the 
stand vvlio Is solely I'amlliar with this matter of the employment of secret- 
service men? 

> Mr. Atterbi'rv. We liave. We lia\<‘ our superintendent of telegraph, and 
also our sinKTintt'ndent of police. I tliink Mr. Walsh ha.s subixenaetl both 
of them. 

Coimaisskmer O’Connem.. Have you some one who is thoroughly familiar with 
the situation at AltcMina? 

Mr. Attkrbuby. Yes; our general suiH^rintendent, Mr. Croigliton. 

Commissioner 0’(.’onnell. I want a little information in conrnx'tlon with this 
matter of the allegetl secret-service men on both sides. You say that the 
Pinkerton Agency fiirnislKMl the men to secure information in connection with 
the nlTalrs on the system and that you believe the organizations have their 
own men wiio furnlsli them information in connection with the affairs of the 
company. In what way might the organization have men in your service that 
could furnish information as to tlie olllcers of your company? 

Mr. Attkrbuky, Why, every man in tlie organization is furnisliing informa- 
tion to the heads of the organization. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How’ would they be able to secure the informa- 
tion, for Instance, in your own office, as having charge as vice president of the 
company? 

Mi. Atterbuby. Well, they get it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would they lie able to put a man In your office? 

Mr. Atterbuby. I ilo not know whether they would or not, but they get In. 
1 mean there Is no secret about it. I know they know, and they know I know. 

Commissioner 0’CoNNirr.L. The men in the employ of the mechanical end of 
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IBe servicet in the sliop department, and so on ; such Information as they might 
aeeure would be the information of men in eTeryclay employment; you say, 
for instance, they would have a man in the master mechanic’s office who would 
be unfaithful to the company, as it might be? 

Mr. Attebbubt. Quite possible. 

Commissioner O’Conwell. \*ou believe that to be true? 

Mr. Attebbitby. I do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And for that reason you employ through an out- 
side con^tt, not part of your own company — the Pinkerton Detective Agency, 
their service, and in return for which they put men Into tlK> various labor 
organizations for the purpose of securing the things going on Inside of that 
organization? 

Mr. Atterruky. No, sir: I take It rather that they are nwn already in the 
labor organizations, w’ho may have union cards and have been employed some- 
where else. They are necessarily traveling around a great deal. We ask 
the Pinkerton company to assign a certain numl>er of oi>eratlves to our service ; 
we do not know who they are; they come along In the natural mn’se of 
events and we then get reports. We never act on those reports in any way. 
except ns it may give us a lend to follow. We never act on a private report 
In any way to the detriment of any man, unless we have the information 
conflrmecl from some other source. 

GomnilsKioner O’Connkll. In connection with the matter of niHliatlon and 
conciliation In connection w ith the Erdman Act, now the Newlands Act, I 
understand you to say that yon are in sympiithy with the extension of that 
act to. apply to all shop employees? 

Mr. ArrERitniY. T so stated, and I think T am on record. My recollection Is, 
Mr. O’Connell, that one of the chief objeciiors to the Newlands Act was Secre- 
tary Wilson, I think I am right, Mr. Carretsou, and at that time I made 
the statement that if the SeiTetary wante<l to and could prevail upon the 
committee to include the other 'branches of the service under the Newlands 
Act, I was perfectly .safisfied. 

Commissioner O’Connrix. There was a misunderstanding at the time ns to 
.lust w'hnt the organization wanted thems(*lvos In connec^tlon with the matter. 
I w’as somew'hnt Interested, You have been on tw'o arbitrations, you stated. 
I .suppose in connection with railroad affairs under the act, and you have some 
idea, therefore, w'hat one of these general arbitrations cost. For instance, 
what w^ould yon estimate tlie cost of the arbitration that took place on the 
Eastern, the ca.se betw'een tbe firemen, and so forth? 

Mr. Attebbt’ry. I w'oiild rather not gness at that, but I would like to submit 
a .statement of the actual cost to the railroads; we can do tliat, and I have 
no doubt that Mr. Garretson can submit It «s for the employees. I know it is 
a matter of record with us. We had a separate organization to run it; and 
if the commission desires to have that, we will l)e glad to submit that. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. I want to get an idea at this time, If you could 
give It to me, in order to bring up another matter. 

Mr. Atterbitry. Frankly, I have no idea. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Your idea is It wmuld cost $200,000 or $300,000? 

Mr. Attebbury. Mr. Miller, can yon give me aii.v facts on that; do you 
remem^ what it coat us for the conductors and trainmen, W'hnt it cost all 
of the 52 railroads. Pardon the informality of that. 

r!oinmi.ssioner 0’Oonnki.l. Certainly, W'e are glad to have It. 

Mr. Milijs. About $300,000. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell, And you estimate it would cost the other side, 
if they wei’e to gather full Infornuition, about the same sum? 

Mr. ATTEBBrBY. I do not know. 

Commissioner Garretson. It did not cost ns that much money, quite; we 
maintained a larger staff, but spent much less money in dollars. 

Commissioner O’Connell. $200,000? 

Commissioner Garretson. I would Judge fhlly that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then In order to carry on an nrhlfrntlon case un- 
der the Erdman Act, or now the Newlands Act, as It was carried on In that 
case w'ould cost $600,000, roughly estimated? 

Mr. Attebbttby. Yes, sir. Yon have to understand there were ninety-otW 
thousand employees Interested. How many were included In that, Mr. Oar- 
retson? 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Eighty-two thousand. 
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Mr. Attebbury. And timf It involved something like ninety million a year; 
that is, it would run over $1,000 for each individual who was engaged in the 
arbitration. . » - ^ 

Couiinissloner O’Connell. The point I want to get at is, whether if this act 
Ih extended and the men in tJie railroad sy.«item and in the shops are unorgan- 
ized, and with no method ot having funds like the Order of Railroad Con- 
ductors, what possll)illty they would have to raise the money or prepare them- 
selves to go into arhltrutlon with an organized company like the Pennsylvania 
system, and present case, like the transportation- men, with their large or- 
ganization and large funds at hand, what show the shop men would have under 
condition.s of that kind? 

Mr. Attkhuuhy. 1’hc only show they have, Mr. O’Connell, is the protection of 
the (dllcers themselves; and that, in turn, dei)en<l.s altogether uiM)n the iinancial 
condition of the company ami the relations of the standard of wages of the em- 
ployees of the conipatjy to th<‘ standard of outside employment. 

Commlsslom'r (>’(Jonnkil. They wouhl have been unable, if it eo.st as it does 
these transportation organizations in eases of arbitration? It costs them 
immense sums of money to gatlna* data and statistics and to fortify themselves 

In an arbitration casti- 

Mr. Atteumi ky. Ves. 

Comini.ssloner ()‘(.’on\kil (continuing), n’lint the shopmen, unorganized and 
unassociated together in any way, would <*ertaiidy not be prepared to come in 
and fortify them.s<‘lv<‘s wilh this great exismse under any kind of an act. So 
that the extension of tin? Krdimin Act might not ctirry wltli it the same relief 
to the unorganiz(‘d men us it might to the orgatiized men who are prepared to 
appoint bounls 

.Mr. Attkruuuy (Interrupting). I think, perhaps, that is true. 

Commissioner 0’< ’onnki.i.. So tlie mere fact of your saying tliut that W'ould 
be u good thing to put in elfeet does not mean so mueh to the men who are not 
organized ? 

Mr. Attekulky. No. sir. 

Comml.s.si()iu‘r O’Connei.l. You were aeipia luted with the troubles that oc- 
curred in ami around Pittsburgh in 11)11 in the shop trades? 

Mr. Atteiujury. 1 was. 

Commi.sslouer O’Connki.i.. Do you reeall what was the beginning of that 
trouble? 

Mr, Attkruury. Well, 1 eaii m>t speeiliealiy reeall the details that started 
it, Mr. O’Comiell, 

Commissioner O’Connkif,. Were tbm'e not at that time a large number of 
discharges took place? 

Mr. ArrwmruY. I think lliere were; all of that, however, Mr. Lung, our 
general manager, who was on the ground at the time, ean testify to. 
Commissioner O'Connell. He is familiar with it? 

Mr. Atteuuuhy. Yes; lie was on the ground at the time and in charge. 
Commissioner 0'Conm:ii. As I understand it — and, by the w’uy, I w'ns at 
one time in the emjiloy of the Penn.sylvaniu, years ago. 

Mr. Aitkrhuky. I did not know timt. 

Commissioner 0'(\)nnell. On two or three occasions I w’orked for the old 
W. M. & Y., and the Central, and others about the time you worked in the 
shop, and at the same trade; the wages and hours and conditions under which 
the men were to work were s(‘t in the shops ; as suggested by the commissioner, 
Mr. Welnstock, that you made individual deuhs individually with them; In 
other words, that you made with (hem an individual arrangement. I take It 
that the company, the otticials of the company, or the officers wlio have it In 
charge, simply set the rates of wages, the piecework prices— it is largely piece- 
work— and set the hours of labor, and set the conditions of employment, and 
that tlie workman wiio comes along simply accepts that or declines to accede 
to It, as the case may be. 

Sir. Attkruury. 1 think that is true. 

Commissioner O’Connell, And he has nothing to sny with it, one way or 
the other. 

Mr. Atterbuby. T would not say that he has nothing to do with It. Take 
A Idace like Renovo, Elmira, Williamsport, or Sunbury; there the master 
mechanic Is very familiar with the individuals In the shop. The shop is not so 
large but what the master mechanic can know everybody in It. 

Commlaaloner 0’Oonniet.l. But, take an outlying point, say Renovo, and the 
master mechanic woul^ not be empowered to put iato effect In the ’shops an 
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wmpany? o®”-™ of tl,e 

Mr. Attebbitry. Oh, no; no. 

coSo"!rorwork?°’''’'“''"' ‘he general 

Mr. Atterbury. No, sir. 

C^nimlssfonor O’Connell. And a mnn conios along there, he works and 
cepts that rate tlint Is provldetl, and he works under the conditions that are 
provided. And I understockJ a while ago you said there was an advance of 10 
lK>r rent all along the line. Now, the workmen were not taken into considera 
tlou or consultation in that at all? ' tonsiutia- 

Mr. Ati’Erbury. No, sir; not at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Not in any way 

Mr. AttebbiHy. Nor the trainmen. Do not forget llmt our treatment of the 
the s“ne. ‘“at respect, until the last j ear, has been nhsolulely 

Commlasloner OToN.YEr.r,. But If there were .liseharges of trainmen or 
f men were held up, or were given a suspension, or iinv- 

I.f ^ "**"!*' oflicials or representatives or commitleos 

ol the trainmen or the eonductors for the purpose of adjustment? 

Mr. Atterbury. Y<‘s; and many 

an'or“;!ZV’'‘'‘’''''’*'“ 1“ '"at case you recognise them as 

"‘‘'j; "0 recognize them as representing their particular 

fmw^r^Ct’ e^r I d^z’'i!:::iw."" 

Commissioner (•■CoNNEi.r,. But In so far as the setting of the rates of waLW 

i7 m "'>'«*>-'ation of tliiugs having had’ 
to do machinist, s organization, as yon mtiv know for mnnv mimv 

years, the I ennsylvanlu Co. simply set the rate of wages, or their ofliwi" lo 
their olhclals probably, at tlio various points, the rates for piecework nrices’ 
otc., and how the man shall work, and the hours they shall work an ^ 
hcought into consultation In any way ahont it, Or indlvid’nallv but 
the amliull^i of rules tlia^ule^ are 
l^Ir. Atterbury. Yes . 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the price.s and all that? 

Mr. Atterbury. Yes. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. So the man who goes to work lias to ncc^nf ti.o 
conditions under which he shall work ^ nc(<pt tlu. 

Mr. ATTranuBY. I do not know what yon mean. 

“■ s - 

nen TK’orru rather than the rule, Mr. O'Con- 

S!£ir,h7" iz 

II ^swrelation^ito’betwwu''^^^^^^ that If there was 

with which I Z ninre CmtfiH ‘ a"'P''’yaa». speaking now of the shop trades, 

1 tenden/'w t^ore familiar, aud the company officials, that it would have 

Mr. ATTERRURT^T^n"?T^^**^i”* Industrial unrest? 

^>ropel• ausS I O’Connell, if it could be done under 

^commissioner O-Conneel. Without any outside entangling alliances, as It 

Mr. Atibebubt. Absolutely. That would be Ideal, If It could be accomplished. 
38819*— 8. Doc. 41.Tv 6+-1— vol 11 a 
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Commissioner O’CoNNKrx. You think that would ho a good thing, then, good 
for (he I-^enrisylvanhi ,* and if it was, it would he good for idl other roads alike? 

Mr. Attkrhitry. Not only good for the railroad, but it would be good for the 
men, beeause anything that is good for the railroad Is good for the men; and, 
vice versa, anything that is good for the men is good for the railroad. 

Commissioner OVonnku.. You have In view principally In that the possi- 
bility of preventing — I say “preventing”; I don’t recall just the word to use- 
hut, anyhow, the Interference of outside influences wdth the employees of the 
company? 

Mr. Attebbcry. Anything that would produce a greater condition of harmony 
between the eniployoi's and tiie railroad (’ompany would be very, very good for 
the railroad company, and It would moan more efficient work. It means more 
willing work and more loyal work. 

Commissioner O’Connelt^ I will ask you this question of a general charac- 
ter: This commission l.s authorized to investigate and ascertain, If possible, 
what are the underlying causes of Indu.strlal unrest. In a broad sense there 
is Industrial unr(*.st. There are strikes and distil rhanees and all sorts of tur- 
moil breaking out here and there; and yon, as a man of large experience, and 
having to do with a great coriioration and many thousands of workmen — 
what, in yonr opinion, Is the cause of indiisirlal unrest? 

Mr. AiTEirnrHY. Well, there are t\\(^ kinds of Industrial unrest; One Is the 
commercial and the other is the sociological. Now, my own opinion is that 
unrest Is a good thing. 

Commissioner 0(’oNNErj,. Of <’ours(‘. i would iu)t expect to do awav with 
Industrial, unrest — a liealthy unrest. 

Mr. Attkiuuuiy. My ot)itilon Is (hat it is a ]:>erfectly normal thing — unrest. 
There Is no progress going to he made In the woi’hf unless there Is unrest 
llnther an Interesting sidelight on the situation was the statement of a coai 
man ns made to the effect that the miner of to-day wanted a wife of his own 
and warned a house with a hathnKun; and 5 or 10 years ago he was willing 
to live 10 or 12 In one community with one woman and one big room, and never 
took a hath. Now, that sort of unrest is n goisl thing for the world, and the 
more of i( the better we will he ns a T^nlle<l States. 

OommlRsloner CConnell. Well, that is a healthy unrest. Now, there is 
anotiKT unrest. 

hil unrest, from my standpoint— the re- 
^nslbliltj for that is largely <iiie to our commercial conditions. For instance, 

overtime; and six inonth.s after that we 
haven t got business enougli to keep two-thirds of them hiisv. Now under 
th(^ circumstances, I do not so(* how’ you are going to avoid social unrest 

«« bring about that situation. My 
fiTfl "r " oui'selves commercially as a country 

In a position where we have our ix*ak haul 365 days in the year, and then un- 
load oil our neighbors w’h;it we have to spare. 

irregularity of employment 

Mr. Aitekbury (InnuTupting). I think Irregularity ©f emplovment Is the 
most serious thing w’e luive got to contend with. 

” Thn/V’'' m'''"’'' employment? 

Mr. ATTERBURY. \ I .s. Pfiat is all u part of it. One of tlie witnesses testified 
about our men owning their own homes. That is true We encoiirLrLd 
cate building and loan as.sociatlons in all of the towns that we have anv renre- 

^^^thTni^andYt homes, and it is a 

gD(^ thing, and it Is a good thing for the couutrv. Yet these men are denendent 

aSd H ov“‘X nnf «?onf Io«n aStlo"! 

Sor em;K„Ta“^d 

Me°to sw them”'^ stockhoIJers to-dny. but not to the extent to xyhlch I would 
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I Commissioner O’Connell, Well, I do not mean so much the stock ownership 
mr profit sharing; may they not feel that they have* a right to, and tluit tlu‘ 
|h>mpany should want them to, come in and sit down at the round table and 
[argue out the questions of wages they are to receive, and questions of hours 
[tfiey are to work, and conditions under which they are to work, and that they 

I should be taken into confidence to that extent by a great corporation like the 
j Pennsylvania Railroad? Now, It seems to me, they feel, particularly the shop 
: trade of the company, tliat they are not given any consideration at all ; that their 
sole dependence Is based upon the good will of the oflielals of the company 
who carry tliese things Into effect for them without consultation or advice at 
all. Don’t you think that that might— that on arrangement might be made 
whereby these w’orkraen would be taken into advice and counsel? That they 
might feel that they hud a greater share and participation In tlie affairs of the 
company, and by that means bring them closer to the company and have a 
higher opinion and interest in the company tlmn If they are kept Isolattnl? 

Mr. Atterbuby. You can not do that without an eflfective organization. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. That Is the point I am getting »it, Mr. Atterbiiry. So 
then there ought to be, Instead of an attitude of discouraging organization, an 
attitude of enconraging organization. 

Mr. Atterbitry. I think I have already slated tlmt we will he glad to see 
proix^r organization. 

Conimis.sioner O’Connell. Well, of course, the term “proper” — your inter- 
pretation of proper and what the men themselv(‘s might think proper as men 
might differ veiy materially. 

Mr. AiTERBruY. I grunt that. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. Any other qiie.stIons? 

Commissioner Gakretson. Just a question or two. 

Acting Chairman Ai-shton. Very vvell. 

Commi.ssl(»i)er (tArretson. One moment ago, Mr. Atterbury, you asked for 
oondrmation on a question. That was in regard to the attitude of Secrett\ry 
AA’ilson. I kn(»w’ your attitude is exactly that of myself. You w'ould not want 
to be understood as doing — I mean you would not want to allow your answer 
to do him any injustice. lie favored all the principle.s that are embodied in 
the Newlauds bill, but it was as to who .should be resi)onsibIe tliat he differiHl 
with us on. 

Mr. ATTERnFRY. Yes. 

0(»mnils.sioner O’C’ovxErx. He desired to have it under the Labor Department. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Sure, That I.s the poiiit I want to make clear. He 
did not differ from us on the e.ssence of the bill, but he differed from u.s as to 
the machinery. 

Mr. Atterbury. Thank you for correcting me, Mr. Garretson. I am very glad 
to liear ii. 

(^)mml.s.slonor Garretson. Well, 1 knew that would l>e your attitude, Mr. 
Atterbury. Now, as to this question of unrest, Mr. Atterbury, which you have 
descrllMHl under two different heads — that is, legitimate unrest wldcli Is desir- 
able, and what you first referred to under the name of commercial unrest and 
then followed up witli the term “social unrest,” meaning either the unrest or its 
outcome, do yon believe this, assuming merely for the purposes of an expression 
that there are localities in your line like Altoona, for instance, for I am taking 
a typiral company-governed town, or what is alleged to be a company-govcrne<l 
towm, that if there were a largo number of men, employees of the company, no 
matter how’ long, who do feel that they are being deprivwl of the free exercise or 
what they hold to be their constitutional privilege, could there bo any greater 
agency to create unrest of the latter class than that— social unre.st? 

Mr. Atterbury. I did not follow that as closely 

Garretson (interrupting). A man deprived of what he be- 
M to w his constitutional privilege either as a citizen or as an employee, 
^ ^ A ‘ ^ ® Influence to create an undesirable unrest? 

»ir. Aitiwbttrt. Oh, I think It perfectly natural. I know I feel so myself at 
limes. If I am deprived of what I think Is my just dues, 1 have a grudge 
against somebody. That is perfectly natural. 

Loramfssloner Garretson. That Is the human side of It? 

Mr, Atterbury. Certainly. 

Gommtf^loner Garretson. Now, I want to ask you a question, because I heard 

II referred to in that locality very many times. It is only an indication. Have 
.you ever heard how many copies of the Appeal to Reason were received in 
Altoona prior to 1011— probable circulation? 
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^Ir. Attekijury. No, sfr. 

Commissioner (Lmirkthon. If it was an exceedingly large number, would It be 
an indication in that connnunity they di<l ft'el tliat they had been circumscribed? 

Mr. A’mcimrRY. That would largely dei)end ; could only affect my judgment 
If I knew sonu'thlng of the propaganda that had precedefl this large distribution. 

0<unini.ssl()ner G mikktso.n. If that lirculatlon had continueil during a very 
cfuislderahle time? 

Mr. ATTKuni’KY. I do not hesitate to s.ay that I tliink It would be a very bad 
sign. 

Commissioner Cvkuetsox. You never had any data on that subject? 

Mr. Attkrmi HY. No; 1 ne^er hav(‘. If tlie Api)eal to Ueason was voluntarily 

r<‘celved and rea<l in Altoona 

(^Nunmissloner (i vkketson. And paid for. 

Mr. Atterui’ky. And j»aid for; I uotikl say 11 would be a very bad sign. 
Commissioner 0 \iutETso\. You ref<‘rred to the fact that transportation or- 
ganizations upon some lines were federated under what is known as the Cedar 
Jlaplds plan? 

Mr. Attekht’uv. I only attempted to difforontlate between that situation and 
the situation as it existe<l on the rennsylvania, in answer to some question asked 

(Vunmlssloner Ouujktson’. All 1 intended to ask you was as to whether or not 
at h“ast three of tiu^ organizations u<‘re mk federated on the Pennsylvania lines 
east, at flu* present time under that plan? 

]\rr. Atikhiu'ky. If tiu'y an*, 1 am not aware of it. I do not think the Brother- 
ho(Hl ot Lo(<*motiM» i:ngin(*(*rs an*— perhai»s the others are. My recollection is 
that the ol<l ( <*dar Itapids agreement took in the Order of Telegraphers. 

( ommissioner (1 \ruktso\. At one time, and later on did not ; they were parties 
to its original formation. • ^ i 

Mr. A'lTEuncRY. That was my reoolU*ction. 

( (uiimisshau*!* (ivkuetson. 1 lia\e a \\t*akness for eggs; I watit to go back *o 
the owl and the egg.s. In this question of wlilch was first, espionage bv the 
company or espiomtgt* by the men, is it not a fact, predating your own day with 
the company, that tlie company liad e.spionage before there was any organiza- 
tion, and tluit when organizations began to come into existence that that was 
comilaiKv^ ** I’^^Ptrd to tlie spirit of the men w^as extended by the 

Mr. AiTKimruv. 1 take It for granted you remember the old story of the con- 
ductor, tlu‘ money that lie threw np ami .stuck on the bell rope wont to the 
company and wUnt fell went Into his pocket’ 

(^kmmilssioner C MuarisoN. That was a B>deral bell cord? 

Mr. ATTERinrav. 1 suppose espionage went back to other davs. 

you Imve no reason to believe anything to 
the contrary, that espionage did precede organization? 

as it\*xM?‘''Tbnf^''\! helleve~nll I know Is the situation 

asjt exists. That is (louhlesome enough witliout wondering as to the cause 

norraplvl^’Tspionnw^^ 

Mr. ATTERuruY. No. 

intir’!!!fnorox?sr?“"'"'''' of when the organt- 

ihf HrothpW,'r,i' nf' i'’"'’' '■■'e"'”’ "’0'‘e memhers of 

S,rn/of Conductors, 

^ one I know best. Voluntary In- 

the train service on the Pennsylvania road until 1910? 

(*onsolidntlmfo^^^^^ following a 

Oh i . t nf engineers on the line east of the Mississippi and north of 
tlie Ohio ; that is my rec^ollection of the first time. 

p'JR^rsox. No; was it not when the first concerted attempts 
1010?*^ ^ ^ eompanies, and they acted singly about that time, In 

^ remember It ; however, you are more familiar 
kIw VniS ^ ^ r^llectlon Is that followed the application of the 

?oVweH^fnyonreIlfe md '>y ^ 
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Commissioner Oarretson. That Is the time I referred to ns the Inst so-called 
voluntary hicrease. Has the Increase since that time l>een prniited to the 
train-service ilepartment been accompanletl by ei^rrespondlng Increases to the 
(dlier organizations, as they used to be In what we cull the V(duntary days? 

Mr. Aiterbl'ry. I regret to say they were not. 

Commissioner Gahretson. In regard to the Lemlenx Act, the Canadian act. 

Mr. Atterbuky. I call that the Mackenzie King Act. 

(.'omniissloner Garretson. Did you pay any attention to Its workings In 1910? 

Mr. AnERBURY. At the time of the Graml Trunk strike? 

Commissioner Garretson. At Hie time it culminated In the Grand Trunk 
strike. 

Mr. Atterbury. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssioner Garretson. Did you comp, -ire tlie amount of time that was 
consumed in disposing of 71 properties on this si<le and 3 on the otlier, or 3 
on this side nmler the Erdman Act — 71 on this side and 3 on the other, in 
working under tlie Erdman Act and umlor tlie Lemieux; di<! you -ever check 
uj) tiie comparative time flint was used? • 

Mr. A iterbury. I have not. 

Commissioner Garretson. You are aware that The Crraml Trunk strike took 
jilace file same day that settlement was reached on tlie I’ennsylvanla, (lie last 
of tlie projierties on tills side of the line? 

Mr, ATJKKnuKY. I did not know that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Under the Lemieux Act, (he same amount of time 
was used lor 3 companies fliat was used for tlie 73 on tills side? 

Mr. Atterbury. I do not think the lA*mio\ix Act has any application to the 
train-service employees. 1 tlilnk I have already said tliat we doubt if we will 
ever again have a big strike; (hat before that we would probably come to 
terms among ourselves under some form of aiiiltration. 

(’oniinission Garretson. In regard to your ideal form of organization, if T do 
not misunderstand you, it was to the edoct tliat you w’oulil w’clcome an <»r- 
gniiization composed wliolly of Pennsylvania employees with no outside en- 
tanglements? 

Mr, Atterbury. Tliat Is riglit. 

Commissioner Garretson. In the conduct <»f the company's business, has it 
any entniigllng alllance.s with other railroad companies? 

Mr. Atterbury. It did not have until the employees tliemselves took up out- 
side coalitions. 

('ommissioner Garretson. Outside of wage conditions altogether? For in- 
stance, the 1. C. 0. legislation, and otherwise, yon have such alliance witli all of 
the other companies that obtain between the other companies, and tliey are 
parties to it. 

Mr. Atterbury. If you remember, Mr. Garretson, there was a general man- 
agers’ association in tlie East, tlie Pennsylvania Railroad w^as never a party to 
tliat, and never dealt colleiiively In any w^ay, shape, or form and did not do 
so until our engineers decided and desired tliemselves to collectively bargain. 
It was not until then that we w'ent Into the general managers’ association and 
became a part of It. We Iinve always, as you know, endeavored to deal with 
our own employees, and largely prided ourselves upon it, and I cjin not help hut 
think It was a sad day for tlie employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad wiien 
they went into that collective bargaining, and put themselves on a par wltli 
employees of the other railroads of the eastern country. 

Commissioner Garretson. You belonged to tlie American Rallw’ny Associa- 
tion all these years? 

Mr. Atterbury. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yon belong to an association whicli w’as repre- 
sented by a committee on legislation? 

^ Mr. Atterbury. I don’t think we lielong to that. I have always objected to it. 
Now, we belong to the Master Car Builders’ Association and the Master 
Mechanics’ Association, and have our representative In tlie Signal Offleers’ 
Association, and the Maintenance and Engineers’ Association, and the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, we have our representatives In all those organizations. 

Commissioner Oabbetson. That Is because you believe your Interests are 
^tter conserved by working In company with them, having a common Interest? 
If that Is true of your company, i.s It not also tnie of your employees? 

Mr, A'ITebbuby. We can easily conceive of the employees condition of the 
other railroads being materially Improved by having an alliance with the em- 
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ployees of the Poimfiy/nmiH Iluilrouil Imt I think It lias worked adversely to 
the employees of the Peiinsylvaiiia, but materially to tlie advautage of tiie 
eiiiployt*es of tJie other roads, aud if you are fioiug into the broad Question, 
periui|)s the good of tlie country and of the I'eniisylvania road itself may have 
been benetitisj, hut dlrortiy our men have not been. 

(Joiuinlssioner GMiR£'rtio\. I wonderetl if you Ixdieve that the Pennsylvania 
employes .sliould .stay In these as.sodations as philanthropi.sts to the others? 
Mr. AriKHUuKY. No, sii’,* I think they were forced Into it. 

Coniiiilssjctner (I.vuhkjhon. How could they be? 

Mr. ATTKUHCitY. 15y .soiloioglcal methods, tliat you are as familiar with, and 
more so, timn 1 am. 

Commissiomu’ tlAituKTsoN. Did .\<mi e\er see a man hung by a .sociological 
method? 

Mr. Attekbury. No, sir; bat lie might a heap Ix'tler hung. 

Ooniinis.sloner G.xrhktsoi'v. Voii linlsh him just tlie .same? 

Mr. AmiRfiaRY. Kxactl.x. 

OommlsHloner GAimKr.sox. That is all, we will leave him there. 

Acting Clmlrnian Aishton. That is all, Mr. Atterburj', but before yon leave 
the stand, I don't Ixdieve you put this document in tlie record. Do you wish 
to do so at this time? 

CommLs.stoner Gaiuiktsox. I think you will find that the stenographer di- 
rected your attenlion to it and you handed him a copy when you rend the 
exeerpt from it, but whether you put the whole document in, I don’t know. 

Acting Glialrimm Aihhtoa. It is the desire that the entire document be 
presented ? 

Mr. ATTKKiiifRY. Yes, .sir; I desire to do so. 

^be (kK'unuMit referred to by xxitness, entitled “The Pennsylvania Uail- 
road — Its Polich's '^I’owjird Ks L’mplo.xc^es,” xvas submitted in printed form.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. H. B. PERHAM— Recalled. 

Mr. PKiuix.xr. At tin* proper time I xxouhl like to correct a wnmg imprc.ssion 
ns to the ti'legrapla'rs and the sp.xing s.xsteni. It would be wrxmg to allow all 
this Inipre.ssion to go out that our organi;?atioa employ.s spies. 

Acting Ghairmnn Aishton. You xvlll be alloxvcnl before the close of tiie laair- 
Ing to make any statement you desire in tlmt regard. 

Mr. PERHAAf. T woidd not like for any person to go away with the idea 
tliat any tolegrapli operator was a si>y. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. Do you have to leave town to-day? 

Mr. Pekham. No; but I would like to l>e able to address the people that 
heard the .statement made. 

Acting Chairman Aushton. You make take the stand now. 

(H. B, Perhnm, rwalleil, here t<x>k the staml.) 

Mr. Perham, I think it was Mr. Welnstm-k mlsunderstwKl some of tlie testi- 
mony I gave thks morning. 1 tried to make It clear that the organization had 
received its information from citizens along the line. It should be understood 
that the telegraph oiKwator of a station is the sole custoillati of the com- 
in^cial secrets and domestic seiTcts of the toxvn where he is just the one man 
who handles these telegrams, and semis them for the commercial telegraph 
company, then he Is the one man that carries all the secrets of the town, and 
very seldom, indwd. has it ever l)e«‘ii rejiorteil that such a man has been guilty 
of a breach of conlidence. In fact, I never heard a ca.se of that character, 
and I have hud much exiierleiice with these men, consequently it would damage 
my business If the Iinprossion was carried abroad that tliese men were spies. 
It would not do. Again, in the general offices of the railroad company we 
usually have the large telegraph otli<es, and the men there work night and 
day, and would have aeccvss to corresiK»ndence, to flies, and the secret work 
of the company, ami could do amsiderahle damage if they were retained as 
spies or allowed to spy. The fact is tiita we, or the Order of Railway Teleg- 
raphers, never do hire a spy, or have any connection witli detective agencise, 
and never allow its members to .spy or inform uixin the employer. If he was 
to be gulify of giving up the secrets of his employer, he would undoubtedly be 
tried on charges and possibly expelled from tlie organisation as a punlsiunent 
tor that breach of confidence. I thougiit it absolutely necessary that of this 
time I make that absolutely clear that we desire to hold the position we have, 
as being forthy of the confidence of all people in relation to belug intrusted 
with their domestic secrets. 
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C5<)mmIasloner Wkinstock. What did you have In mimi when you said this 
tnorninff that both sides eniployefl spies? 

Mr. Febuah. 1 don't remember lutvlng said tliat. 

Comjidssioner Weinstock. J*erhaps I m!suiiderst(KHl that I Rot the Imiires- 
slon, I think, from tiie testimony tliat you knew the railroads had spies in your 
ranks, and that you had spies in their ranks; that you hired tlie men to 
out and gather Information, 

Mr. PRRHAM. I trietl to make it dear that these men were organizers, solii It- 
Ing meml>era, and not si)ies. 

Commlsshjner Weinsto( k. Not telegraph operators tliemselves? 

Mr. Peuham. Tliey are mostly railroad employees, ex-eniploye(‘s. 

Oornmissioner Wkinstock. Tlien you probably lieard Mr. Atteiiniry on the 
witness stand a little while ago make thi.s. statement also, in discussing (he 
question of spies, that Information right from his own otliee was made known 
in labor circle's. That he knew it, and they knew that he knew it. Now, is 
that information g<dten out of the olllce? 

Mr. Perham. I h<‘ard that testimony, and it possibly would account for 
Mr. Atterbury’s attitude toward organizations, that he was mi.staken about 
that, that there was no legitimate organization that had anything to do with 
ihat character of work. We hold ourselve.s alM)ve it, and would sooner ha\o 
no Information than to get it in su<‘h a manner as that. 

Acting Chairman Aishtox. 1 think the record shows, as Mr. Perham state';, 
that Mr. Porliam did not iniiicate that they were hiring spies or anytldng of 
that nature, but that organizers in the conduct of their work did make it their 
busl!ies.s, and did report to you certain things of Interest wldeli they asetu- 
.tained, without the knowle<lge of tlie otiicers of the Pennsylvania, in their o\mi 
manner, but as far as employing spies is concerned, for that particular puri)(»i:|‘, 
you didn’t do it. 

Mr, Perham. We didn’t do it ; and that is what I wanted to make clear. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you draw a dl.sti notion between am organ 
probably wliose function it is to keep you informed as to wlaait Is going on, 
and a telegraph operator? Are these organizers men catslde of the ranks 
or arc tiiey also telegi-aphers? 

IMr. Perham. These organizers that wo have in my employ, I believe there 
are 17 in tlie Unite<l States and Canada, have served at least ‘JO yeairs ais 
telegraph or>erators. 

(^uniuissioner Weinstock. While acting as organlzer.s, are they also perform- 
ing the functions of a telegraiih o[)erator? 

Mr. PimHAM. No, sir; they get better wages as an organizer, bocaus(‘ tliey 
are selected for that particular purpose, and eacli man is well known to tlu' 
man that employs him. 

CNaamlssioner Weinstock. Now, we have bad labor representativo.s on the 
stand in otlier place.s, and they have stated very frankly and very openly that 
they expecteil these men to get Information from the enemy, looking upon it in 
the light of labor troubles ; they expected them to get the information any way 
tliey can get It, right or wrong. I don’t know wliether your union draws the 
line lietween the right and wrong w'uy. In other w'ord.s, I gathered from their 
statement that a labor trouble is w^ar and that everything is justifiable In w.ar; 
that one country in war with another does not hesitate to send out spic's and 
get information any way they can, and the same Idea prevails In labor wars, 
and I gather from what you say that your union draws the line and does not 
gather it in that way? 

Mr. Perham. I believe that is an exaggeration to say that a labor trouble is 
w’ar. There are probably people that entertain that view who never had any- 
thing to do with war and do not understand what war is. The impression con- 
veyed to my mind Is that probably the ottlclals of this company imagine that a 
labor organization Is a subrosa concern, that It is in a w’ay a conspiracy. That 
Is not true. The organization to-day — It w'ould not matter If every letter in my 
files in St Louis, say for a period of 10 years, was published in the newspapers, 
there Is nothing to conceal, and I think every ridlroad man in this country 
knows what my next move will be in a labor dispute. There is nothing to find 
out about It, and It is the same way with all other railway organizations. 

(.^mmissioner Weinstock. You mean you play with your cards on the tabic? 

Mr. Perham. That would be a good expression. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. Anything further? If not, you may be excused, 
Mr. Perham. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. W. H. PIERCE. 

(’linirnian Aisiiton. U’III .vou plt’iisf* state j’oiir full name and resi- 
dence? 

Mr. PiKiM K. W. H. Pierce. 

Acting Clmlrnnin Aishtov. Yonr resid<'nce? 

Mr. PiKKC'K. Harrisburg, Pa. 

Acting Chalrjnan Aisino.v. Mr. Plcrcr, what is your l)iisiness? 

Mr. PiKiuL’. An organizer. 

Acting (Chairman Aisiiton. For whal? 

Mr. PiKHCK. Protherluwxl of Feilerated Kailway Kinployee.s. 

Acting (’halrnian Aisiiton. IMr. Pierci*, arc you familiar with local conditions 
on the Penn.sylvania Railroad? 

Mr. PiKiK’K. Wi'll, somewhat. 

Acting (nmlrinan Aisiiton. Please state .corn* knowledge, and how gained, 
how yon gained such knowh'ilge? 

Mr! PiKiKK. Practical experience. 

Acting (Mialrnian Aisiiton. On whal line and covering what term of years? 

.Mr. Pierce. Four years. 

Acting Ohairman Aisiiton. And commeiudiig at what time? 

.Mr. Pierce, WIh'u I .say four .vtairs, that is exaggerated a little. The 30th 
day of December, 11)11, to make it exa<*t. 

Acting Ohairman Aisiiton. And continuing to the present time? 

Mr. Pierce. 1 have lusm out of that system .several month.s during that time. 
I have been on the lines w'est. 1 have done special w’ork maybe during that 
jierlod of time. You understand at the beginning of 1910 I was employcnl by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Knginenum as a national organizer, 
nrld I was on for .si'veral years, but I came on the Penn.sylvania .system in 
December, lt)ll, and from that time to the pre.sent time I have possibly been olt 
of th(‘ P(‘nn.s>lvania sy.slem on line-s east or west approximately four or live or 
six months. 

Acting Cdialrman Aisiiton. You have Ix'en for a p(*riod of about four years an 
organizer for th(‘ Feileration of Railway Fmployees? 

Mr. Pierce, No, sir; th(*y w’(‘re not organized until the 22d of October, 1913. 

Acting Ohairman Aisiito.n. And since that time you liave been (*onnecled with 
that organization? 

Jlr. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

Acting ('■hairman Aisiiton. What was your experience, ]\rr. Pierce, prior to 
this four years’ piaMod that you were an organizer — were you connected with 
some railroad? 

Mr. PiKRi'K. I do not understand the question. Just once more, plea.se? 

Aeting Clmirmaii Aisiiton, IVIiat was your Hue of work; what experience 
before you starlod into this organization work? 

Mr. Pierce. 1 done .si)e<'ial work at the grand lodge. I w^ns connected with 
the grand lodge of the llrotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, of 
Peorln, III. 

Acting Chairman .VisinoN. For laov long a period? 

Mr. Pierce. About seven years. 

Acting rtlmlrniaii Aisiiton. iXtlng special work? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

Acting rimirman Aisiiton. Wbat was Hie nature of that siwelal work, plen.se? 

Mr. Pierce. Anything that I was assigned to. 

Aeting (Mmirmaii Aisiiton. An\ tiling in conneetlon with organization? 

Mr. Pierce. Ye.s, sir. 

** Acting riialrman Ai.«^iiton. Of Hint particular organization? 

Mr. l^iERCE, Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Aisiiton. Ami was that the first w’ork tliat vou did In your 
life for that organization? 

Mr. Pierce. Uh, no. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. Or were you with them liefore that? 

Mr, j^EBCE. I W’as a memlier of the executive board and general chairman 
for many years. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. And general chairman of the Brotherhood of loco- 
motive Firemen? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir ; that was before they addeil the name “ Enginemen,” 

Acting Ohairman Aisiiton. How long wei-e you with them? 

Mr. Pierce. Some eight or ten years. 
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Acting Chairman Aishto.t. Tou were a paid i*eprcsentatIvG at that time? 

Mr. Pierce. The men paid me then only when I was on special work for the 
grand lodge. 

Acting Clialrman Aishton. And prior to that line of work, where were you 
engageil ? 

Mr. Pierce. I went to scIkwI. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. Did you fire a locomotive? 

•Mr. Pierce. I did. 

Acting Chairman Aisittox. For how long? 

Mr. Pierce. Three years and one day. 

Acting Chalrmun Atshtox. You fired a locomotive during (his iKuMod you 
were chairman of that committee? 

Mr. Pierce. I was an engineer also. 

Aetlngjt !hairman Aisirrox. And at tlie j)reseiit time .^on are eoinpensaled for 
>onr services by some organization? 

Mr. I^IERCE. Yes, sir. 

Acting (Mmirman Ajshton. The Federation of Hallway Kmrtloyees? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. Now, !Mr. Pierce, what knowledge have yon as to 
tlie shop conditions on tlie Pimnsylvanla Itailroad in 1913 and 1914? Yon ha^e 
prepared no statement, as I understand it? 

Mr. Pierce. No, sir; if you will give me a specific ease I will tell you any- 
thing I possibly can. 

Acting (’liairman Aishton. I presume you hav<' l>een furnished with a stale- 
nient of the questions that will be asko<l? 

Mr. PiEKi'E. T have not tliat T know of. 

Acting (/hainnan Aishtox, Have you any knowle<lge of llie shop condili^is 
on the Pennsylvania in 1913 and 1914? 

>rr. JhnuE. I have had more or less knowl(‘dg<' ever sinei' I have come JnM‘e 
in 1911. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. Have yon a knowledge of shop conditions on 
other lines In the territory surrounding the Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Pierce. I have, on the Baltimore & Ohio and the Erie and the New York 
Central lines. 

Acting Cliairmnn Aishton. If you can n<d explain in detail the conditions 
on tlie Pennsylvania road, can you make a comparison between the conditions 
on the Penn.sylvanla road and other lines in that territory? 

!\ir. Pierce, Wherever there Is piecework or the piecework system Is estab- 
li.shed a majority of the men are dissatisfied. I will say to you, If you will 
allow mo, that I believe that has caused ono-half of the unrest to-day. Tlie 
efficiency system that Is put into effect under tlie piecework system makes Ir 
impossible for only those who are the most proficient, and i>os.sibly tlio.se that 
have more energy to burn up, to make any money. Under the piecework sys- 
tem men are groupc'd, they have gangs, and many cn.ses where there are new 
men coming into the service, all the time a.s apprentices, Mr. Atterbury saiil 
tliey bring up their own apprentices, and you take a gang of 10 or 12 or 15 
men and have 4 or 5 apprentices, and 11 is Impossible, almost impossible, for 
them to earn any money at all because they are not accustomed to that work ; 
it Is a trade by itself — car repairing and repairing engines and special round- 
house work. You take, after they have been in the service many years and a 
gang have become acquainted with each other, and they work and tlie allot- 
ment of the work, and they make very fair wages when they have full time. 
The conditions where there Is piecework on any line of railroad nil depends 
upon the blueprint or the price that Is paid for It. The efficiency system yon 
understand possibly as well as I, being a railroad man, as I understand you 
are; a man first entering the service he earns but little, afterwards becomes 
more proficient and can earn a fair salary, but he soon breaks himself down, 
and at 40 or 45 he Is an old man. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. You have made no statement as to the shop 
conditions on the Pennsylvania In 1913 and 1914 other than the general state- 
as to the efficiency system. Do you desire to make any statement as to that 
condition? 

Mr. Pierce. I find this on the Pennsylvania system, that they have a very 
elaborate and proficient police service, probably the gi*eatest in the world for 
any corporation of Its size— In the railroad field at least. The men who work In 
their shops — that Is, outside of the trnnsjKirtatlon men, comprising between 
108,000 and 113,000 men-^they are denied the right tliat Is extended to the 
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men In the traasportatlon department, and until they are given equal rights 
there always will he unrest there, and tJie conditions will never be what they 
should be. 

A<'tlug Chulnuan Aishtox. Now, Mr. Pierce, you tell us what brought 
about the Inceptl(ui of the Brotherhood of Federiitetl Bailway Employees? 

Mr. PiEiK K. Y(‘s, sir. In June, 1913, certain employees of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. iu'hl a meeting in the city of Pittsburgh, the first Monday in 
June, and at tijat meeting there was an organization contemplated and after- 
wards put into elTH t on that system tliut was known as the Pennsylvania 
Railroad lOmplo.vfM^s’ Mutual B(‘neflt Association. They have changed the name 
of tltat association several times and I can not tell you just exactly what the 
name of it now Is, but it is pnictically the same. I is a benefit, mutual benefit, 
as.soclutlon, taking in all classes of (‘inployees. I think It vuis in August, 1913, 
I was Jnstructtwl to attend some meetings on tlie Pennsylvania system. 

Acting fUiairman Ai.shtox, Instriicte<l by whom? 

Air. I'lEKCE. By the iniernatioiial f)r(‘Sident of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginenien, W’. S. Carter, and at those meetings it was brouglit 
out that they wtue getting out a tentative application to have these employees 
sign for this mutual admiration association, and it was brought out there tliat 
the latent and purpose of this organization was, ami I tiilnk it has been fairly 
displayed liore this urteruoon what tlie .s|>ecial purjioso was, when Mr. Atter- 
bury said he was lieartlly In fa\or of an organization exclusively of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad eiuplo.xeps. lu^au'^e tliat organization is thriving there at the 
present time, and witliout a doubt bis anticipations will be filled within a short 
tlm(‘ In my eslimation. And in altmidiiig those meetings it seemed that they 
had sonic' orgmiizcTs in the lield. Now, it Inis always been a mystery to me 
h<|^v It Is that nic'ii who have tried lo ca’ganize these men have been hounded 
by tlieir <lc‘t«‘cti\(s, hut e\hlc'nlly they overlooked the fact tliat tlie company 
Iieople were in league wltii ex-iuenii>ers of labor organizations which were 
trying to oi'ganize these inc'ti. At any rate they seemed to have a free hand. 
When the tentatiie con'^litiUion was drawn a copy of a letter was sent to Rh*. 
Long, the general manager, asking liim, by the man who was chairman of the 
meeting, If he could make any rc'commendations and if that one met w'lth his 
approval, (>f course', 1 did not get the eorrespondenee, and wdiile it has lieen 
said we do not do any clotc'ctive work I want to confess that I do, and I did 
some there', and tliat is how I ge»t this constituiion or letter that w'as sent to 
General Rlunager T.ong, and I want to say to you that I don’t blame those fel- 
10W.S for doing that class of work. my. self, under this system. I have nothing 
against tliose people in doing detective work. All I have asked Is that they 
keep them a eertaln distance* Irom iiu*, be*cause‘ I did not w'ant the people in a 
town to think I was a.ssociating with llieiu. I ha\e no objection, however, to 
them following me* and I have hud a large quota around me all the time, and 
I have fidt safe against foreign invasion, because 1 have had from 10 to 20 
following me around, and all I have asked Is that they keep a proper distance. 

Acting (Muiirinan Aishton. About how’ far? 

Mr. PiKRCE. I would think half a block w’ould be about right. I have often 
thought tliat I could lane sav(*d tlie Penn.sylvunia Railroad a large aniciunt of 
money if they would liavc allowt'd me to make a retwirt every day where I 
was and wliat I done', bex'ause they made a large job for a lot of suckers I 
made a report to tlie International ofiicers of our organization and w’e had 
several conferene*('s, a ad it was decideel to fight fire with fire, so we started In. 

Acting Ohairinan Aishtox, Parden me for the Interruption, At this period 
you were still tlie organizer for the B, of L. E. & & and acted under Instruc- 
tljOna from Mr, Carter? 

Mr. PfEBCB, Yes, sir; you have it. In attending these meetings, I advised 
them not to go Into this mutual admiratiou as,sociatlon, because I believe It 
would have been a bad thing; whether It would l>e or not time will tell, be- 
cause It is only a short time until It will bo put into effect, and w'e w’ill all 
get a chance to see it ; but I told the men, advised them to organise them- 
selves, and at about every meeting we lield they would say they did not dare 
to organize themselves, they would be discharged, and would not become officers 
of the organization, and they wanted to know' if I w’ould become the head of 
them and organize them. At that time there was a trip laid out fOr me to 
the Pacific coast on some work for the oi-ganizatiou, but 1 was destined to be 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey and Delaware and Maryland tor a period of 
fiO or 90 days, and I told the men vvlio attended tliose meetings that I would 
dt^w them up a tentative constitution and appiicutlou and they should* pl^ 
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their own men to run their organization, but I would give that time to them 
gratuitously to a<«ist them, and so' I did. At every meeting we ha<l the hulls 
were not big enough“to hold the people who wanted to join the organization; 
always overflows. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were any of these meetings In Altoona? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir; and right here I will tell you, you have hetird a grout 
deal said about not being able to get halls. Do you know I was acoiiswl by 
one organizer from tlie American Federation of Labor of being in league with 
the railroads because I could get a hall In Altoona, and for your information 
J will tell you how I got it; I bought It I bought the entire hall; Unit ia how 
I got It. The Pennsylvania Railroad would have stopiXHl me; they have 
stopiMxl me in other places, and Mr. Lumi), a det<*etive. is here and he can tell 
you how thev stopped It. I went them one better lii Altoona. 1 luul the ex- 
l)erience of the American Federation of Labor. 

A<'ting Chairman Aishton. Proceed, and do not get away from the suhJiHt; 
any more than i>o8slble. 

Mr. PiKucK. Yes, sir; I will try to do so, Imt I may drift away, an<l if .so, I 
may be corrected. I believe the.se meetings were all of an overflow charactia*. 
I ilrew them a tentative constitution and presenteil it to them, and I took 
an organizer by the name of McDevitt, who was an organizer for the firemen, 
but who had been relieve<l from service on account of tlie work being nearly 
completeil which he was assigned to, and I put him in charge of this new 
organization to organize tbe.se men. It w'eut along until we had four or five 
men working and eventually, you understand, I was w’orklng with the firemen 
all tiny s«fliciting membership and .straightening out affairs wiili the firomeii'.s 
(irganlzatlon and tlien attending meetings all night, and I commenced to be 
run down; I could not stand the work, it was too strenuous. So we had % 
conference here in the city of Washington of several mcml)ers of tin; fireuKMi's 
organization, and at that meeting I told them I could not go any further and 
carry tlie two organizations, and It was agrctsl that I sliouid take a leave of 
absence for a certain length of time, and so I did. 

Acting Ciiairman Aishton. A leave of absenci* from the service of the 
firemen V 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir; and so I took a leave of absence from the firemen and 
agreed to act as the head of this organization for a period of 90 days, thinking 
(hat in tlm meantime there would some one develop tiiat would take charge of 
the nflTalrs, as It was always my contention that one of their own men should 
he at the head of it. While I have been accused of many things, and It being 
a one-man organization, as I heard one of your honorable board say, or words 
to tliat effect, I want to say that was farthest from my thought, and all tlie 
time, until I got a leave of absence, I was working only under Instructions of 
W. S. Carter. But during this period of leave of absence of 90 days thi.s orgnnl- 
zation grow by leaps and bounds, and the American Federation of Labor begun 
to get w'orried; that Is w'here a little Jealousy crept in; the American Federa- 
tion of Labor commenced to get worried, and they saw that if this ogaulzatlou 
w’as a success they would lose their ineral)ership on the different lines of rail- 
roatls connected with tlie American Federation of Labor, and so they com- 
menced to put up a w'all and howl like a dog wdth a tin can tied to Its tail, 
and they commenced to send out reports and letters, and they comiuencwl to 
make Brother Carter take water, and Brotlur (kirter told me to commence 
unloading on some one else, but I was not of that unloading disposition, and I 
did not propose to draw a man into a hole and leave him in the hole. I made 
up my mind to get him out of It, and simply because tlie American Fe<leration 
of Labor wished to control labor, wished the transportation men to keep their 
hands off from men employed by railroads which would not allow the American 
Federation of Labor on their grounds, or to organize them, and simply because 
we were having success and they were purely jealous of that succes.s, I con- 
tinued and was loyal to those men. Everything went along beautifully until 
along in January, when they commenced to suspend men, and it is not necessary 
for me to tell you here this afternoon that Mr. Atterbiiry’s system of spying 
worked out beautifully In this case, because the men they put in the shops were 
certainly loyal to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ; and I can tell Mr. Long and 
Mr. Atterbury how many they had ; they had 36 In the city of Harrisburg. I 
know their methods, and possibly I could tell Mr. Atterbury and Mr. Long 
their method of procedure In the shops. 

Acting Chairman Aishton, Mr. Pierce, at this point, you have finished with 
rae inc^tton ^ 
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Mr. PiEBCE. That is what brouprht out the inception. ^ - 

Actln^^ (’hairniaii Aihhton. What was the attitude of the company toward 
yours and other organizers? , , , ^ » 

Mr PiKKC'K. They use<l me tine, only I had a big body guard around me all 
the time for months; that Is, detectives; they never did me any -personal harm. 

Acting ("huirman Aishton. Ihnv about the other organizers? 

Mr. PiKRCK. I believe one or two of them did get beat up a little or some- 
thing 1 don’t know. I gne.ss they did have some disturbances, but I will tell 
you candidly, 1 tlilnk they would leave you alone if you would leave them 
nloni'. I think tl>ere was probably a little friction ; some fellows did not like 
to b(‘ followed around, and re.sented It more or les.s, but all I ask is that they 
ke<‘p back a little ways, 15 or LM> f<*et. Two or three of them did not do !t, and 
I stopped them and rfsiuested them not to do it. 

Acting rhalrrnan Aishton. Ami they <lid not do it any more? 

IMr. PiKiK K. Tf (hey had we would have had a clash. 

Acting (’halrman Aishton. Did you have any actual clash? 

Mr. l’iEH< K. No. The m-arest I had to it was up In Buffalo. A fellow up 
tlu‘re — you know he thought a fellow coiihl not talk to himself, and he came 
over to try to stop me from talking myself. I got off of a car, and I knew that 
he had a gun and a lihn kjack on him, ami I got off of the car and went over to 
a store and leh'phomMl the police tirst that if that fellow followed me any more 
I would get a gun, ami I inlemled to do it; and if that fellow came over and 
put Ids hands on me 1 was going to use it, liecaiise 1 kne\v the man, and I knew 
he had a gun and a hlackjack on 1dm, and that if I could not get the civil rights 
of a citiztm lu ItnITalo I was going to take my ease in my own hands. 

I am going to say to you. If y<»u will allow me, about their police department, 
;^that tliey have .some \ery tim* men on their police department, and they have 
some of the worst .scavcnge?*s in llic world — those that are picked up at ran- 
dom— and there l.s nolhing in tlio world tlint they would not do to cause trouble, 
and tht\\ arc real tronbU' malo-r'^. 'rh(‘y lie to ami deceive the cmnpany in mak- 
ing their reports. They do that so they A\ill continue on the job and draw their 
pay. They are not honest with the railroml company, and if they were it would 
be a different tale to tell altogidher, but they deceive the railroads and the rail- 
road managers themselves and the railroad ofticlals, and I want to say to you 
that thi'y are not the only ones that deceive them. 

Acting rhairman Aishton. Did you have any exp(‘rience with the spy system, 
Mr. Pierce. In your own particular <*ase? 

Mr. PiER( K. You moan— ju.st make that more definite. You say, “ Spy sys- 
tem.” Do you mean the “bull” systmn, as they call it? 

Acting Chairman Aishton. No; I mean the espionage system. 

Mr. PiKiU’K. You nmlm-siand I was nc\ cr allowed t«) go on their ground after 
this organization. Wlien I was a fireman I could go all around their round- 
houses. They never objoeted to that — that is, I never liad them object — but 
when I went into this I say I was follow<‘d by so many gunmen that I never 
stepiM'd my foot on tluMi- proiterty except I had a mileage hook in my pocket and 
I w^ent into one of tlieir stations. 

Acting Chairman Atshton. How were the men treated that afllllated them- 
selves with this particular organlzalioii? 

Mr. Pierce. I know they were discharged. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. Do you linve any further Information you desire 
to put into the record in regard to that? 

Mr. Pierce. I know men who were tol<i to either withdraw from the organiza- 
tion or be discharged. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. In di.sclinrglng men did the company give as a 
reason their nflillation with the organization? 

Mr. Pierce. They told them that if they gave up their due books they could 
ha'v^ their Jobs back after they discharged them. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. Can you tell us what was the cause of the strike 
of 1914? 

Mr. Pierce. It was hardly a strike ; it was more n lockout. They locked out 
all of the men that belonged to the organization through this spying system they 
had of gaining information. If you will allow me, I will tell you how they got 
that information. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. The commission would like to know. 

Mr. Pierce. I hoiie Mr. Atterbury will correct me If I am not correct. They 
take these Pinkerton deteiTives and they put on overalls and go Into the slibp, 
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nnd tliry nre snpposwl to work, but their principal work Is rolling up their 
sleeves and putting their liandkerchlef around their necks and wiping the sweat 
oflf of their 'brow and finding out how much the other employees know about 
organized labor. They never do any work. If they did, they would not be 
detectives. You never saw a detective who was a worker. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. Now, Mr. IMerce, did your association, or you, 
attempt to establish any relations — any contractual relations — with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. — for these employees? 

Jlr. Pierce. Not until after they eominence<l to discharge them In bunches In 
that way. They discharged a lot of old men, and we asked Mr. T/>ng, and Mr. 
Creighton also, when they laid off these men to lay them off according to their 
seniority rights. They laid off men who had been 25 and 35 years in the serviw 
and kept men very much younger In the service — men who had been there only 
a few years. It came out in the Altoona and Harrisburg papers that they 
would only lay off the young men and the nnmarrleii men. but what they really 
did do was just the reverse. They laid off the oldest men in the service and 
the married men and kept the single men working, as a rule. 

Acting Chairman Ai.shtox. That hardly answers the question. Was any 
attempt made by yon as bead of that organization or any conimltb'e of that 
urganlzation to present a demand to the Pennsylvania road or attempt to estab- 
lish a contract with it? 

Mr. Pierce. No; just seniority rights Is all wo asked; we did not ask for 
any advance In pay. We had not completed our organization when this 
came up. 

.Acting Chairman Aishton. Was there any demand made through mediation, 
or through the Department of Labor, to bring about a settlement of the strike? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes. 

•Vcting Chairman Aishton. Please roelte to the eomnilsslon what was done. 

Mr. Pierce. When they commenced to lay these men off in large numbers 
that way — take the section men: there would be a section gang of 12 men. 
They would lay off 6 and hire 8 new men in their place. They would h‘t 
tliose oilier 6 work for thrc^e or four days until the new 8 had become 
familiar Avith the Avork, more or less, Avith the whistle system. The men 
that Avork on the track lia\'e no right to look up to see Avhether trains are 
coming or ^.oing; the foreman blows a whistle and the workmen jump off 
of the track, and if he does not blow the whistle they nre killed. Ro. Avhen 
they got the whistle system drilled into those new mon they discharged tlu* 
other old 6 and hired 8 noAV men to fill up the gang; and that Is the system 
they adopted of getting rid of the men that belonged to the organization. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. Mr. Pierce, T asked the question as to whet tier 
any demands Avere made to secure mediation. 

Mr. Pierce, I am going to tell you about It, if you Avill alloAV me. 

Af'ting Chairman Aishton, I should he glad to hear it. 

Mr. Pierce. When this came on and they kept on discharging the men this 
Avay and laying them off, Ave Avrote a letter to Mr. Long, but never recelveil 
any reply to it. Then AA'e took it up Avlth Air. Wilson, the Secretary of Labor, 
and I think Mr. Rose, Avho is Assistant Secretary, 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Air. Post. 

Mr. Pierce, Yes; Afr. Louis Post; Ave to<»k it up with both those gentlemen, 
and there was .some serious trouble at Altoona or Glltzen, and I got AV(»rd one 
night that a lot of Italians Avere going to bloAv up a tunnel ; and I Avant to 
say to you that that Is one of the things that I Avould not stand for. While 
Mr, Atterbury, Air. Long, and I do not agree on the labor proposition, I Avould 
not destroy any property of the Penn.syivanla Railroad, or cause any Injury 
to them personally, because I have the utmost regard for them as men, but 
we do not agree, possibly, on the labor situation. And when I heard there 
was a chance of tlieir blowing up the Glltzen Tunnel, I Immediately went there ; 
and AA’hile I Avas gone up there to run down that rumor I found It was Avell 
founded, beeau.se there were people there that had dynamite and Avere going 
to blow up the tunnel, and I went there to stop them from doing any damage. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. Were there any other cases of violence during 
tills strike? 

Air. Pierce. There was no violence at all, because I had the men well in 
band that way. If there was any chance of anything of that sort I went 
on the ground myself, ami I did not take any chance, because I did not Avant 
anything of that kind to happen. 
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Chairman Aisiitox. What uas the conduct of t\\e atrikers during the 

strike? 

Mr, PiKRCE. V'ery niaiiiy; there was no rioting. I think there was in Har- 
risburg one night or afternoon, a biincii down tliere, and I guess they did 
get into a little mIx-up and clubbed each otlier a little mite, but there N\’ns not 
much damage <lo«e. 

Acting Chairimiu Ausiiton. Out.slde <»f that you know of no violence during 

the strike? , x . 

Mr. UiEKCE. No; none witalever; hut while I was up there Mr. Price Jackson, 
coinmlssi(»ncr of of Pennsylvania, got In coniinuuication with a (H>uple 

of our iM>ys, and they o|)eiRsi up negotiations, and about this time I got a 
Udegram to come to Clii<ago to uuH't .some executives of the transportation 
brotherlioods, and while I was gon(‘ lliey had opentHl up negotiations with Mr. 
Jackson, and I had told them if tliere was any chance for negotiations for 
them to o|K‘u them up, and they had followed out iusiruetions. 

Serretury Wilson sent Mr. MolTalt and Mr. Smitli. if I remtiuber rigid, to net 
with Mr. Sjn'cee. of Mr. Jaf kson’s oliice, and our coiuiulttt'e had gone up to 
«ee Mr. Creighton, and then tliey had be(*n down to see Mr. Long, and they 
kept tliem running back and fortli hir three or four days. But Mr. Moffatt, of 
the I)<‘partiu('ut of Labor, told me, and Mr. SiMX'ce, of tlio State board, when I 
came back, tliat Mr. Long said tlimv would be no more diseliarglng ; that he 
luid no oliJiH'tion to the ni(*n (Wganizlng. uiul he would not allow' tliera to lie 
disclinrged because they belongiNl to tlie organization. But tlie very night I got 
that jues.sage tlu'y discharged IS.''nnenat Middletowm. and they discharged them 
purely and simply laHause they lielunged to organizetl labor. Tiie supervisor 
there told tliem that if Iliey would turn in tlielr due books tiiey could liave 
their )ol)s hack. 

Acting Ohairiiiau Aishion. That N all ll.e mediation that took iilace during 
this time? 

Mr. Pjehck- Yos. 

Acting ('luilrman Aisnxox. ‘What pndeidive measure dUl tl\e eonipnny use in 
the way of bringing In police? 

Mr. PiEiu'K. I do not kimw Ikov tliey lu'ought tliem in. but tiiey had them 
there. 

Acting Chairman Aisiiton. How' many? 

Mr. P£KKCK. I know they liad 'M Pinkertons. You understood tliey ti>ok a lot 
of tlielr own employees and made them tliese so-eulled “ bulls.” 

Acting Chalriutui Aishtox. Wen* tliey armed? 

* Mr. PiEiu'K. Yes; some of them were. I did not investigate tiiem all; I <Ud 
not get a cliance to. 

Acting Chairman Aistitox. What was tlie general character of tlie men, and 
conduct, that were brought In tliere as ixiliee? 

Mr. I’ierck, Well, now I want to say to you Hint I have not got anything to 
say about them. Tliey are no btUtor or woi>e than tlie rest of tliem ; they are all 
of the same ciiaructer. 

Acting Chalriiiau Aisittox. AVhal attempts were made by tlie company to 
b#eak up the orgaulzatioiP 

Mr. Pierce. Why, by diseliarglng tlie men. 

Acting Chairman Aishto.n. Tlielr activities were confined to discharging the 
men that belongtxl to the organizations? 

Mr. l^ERCE. I .say tli(\v dlsc-liargiM them; if you will hmk In tlielr report there, 
in their relief report, you w ill see w here there 42.000 meu left the service of the 
company In 1914. 

A^ing Chairman Aishton. Hm-e you any know ledge 

Mr. PiKBCE. (interrupting). Just a moment. I do not want to say that those 
42.000 men were all members of tlie organization, bocou.se they were not ; but 
there came on a lull in business and that gave them an opportunity to discliarge 
the men, and they took advantage of that. 

Acting Chairman Aishtox. Have you any knowledge of Intimidation of the 
strikers by the companj’, or by the officers of the company, to learn the secret 
of the orgaalzation? 

Mr. Pierce. Oh, yes. 

Acting Chairman Atshton. State what It was. 

Mr. Pierce. They would tell the men—now, I wont to be fair about this mat- 
tser ; I do not want to infer that Mr. lA>ag or Mr. Atterbury did this, but the men 
that worked under them did. They have the finest system In the world 
forgoing that kind of work, and 3Wi have to hand it to, them. They are cer- 
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iainly past masters of the art. Now, this is the way they arranged that affair, 
they knew who the fellows were that were agitators and active fellows In the 
organization. That is the easiest thing in the world to find out, because they 
but these Pinkerton men In the shop and they watch everybody, and they could 
Bell who were signing up. They would suspend a lot of these men, and then tell 
(them that if they would give the names of others of the men wlio .signal up 
Sthey would got their Jobs back, and a great many did give the names of others. 

\ Acting Chairman Aishton. What has happened since the strike in regard to 
these men that went out on strike? Have they got their jobs buck, any of 
them ? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes ; some of them have gone back. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. What proportion, do you know? 

Mr, Pierc e. I could not tell you. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. Do you know what it cost the men? 
i Mr. Pierce. It cost a good many of them their Jobs. I do not know just what 
! it cost the men, tlm storc'keeper, the railroad, or themselves. 

Acting Chairman Aishton. What has bc'cn the attitude of the company 
; toward those men that are out of their servf^^ now, that went out on strike'? 

’ C.an those men got Jobs— that Is, If theu-e are any? 

Mr. Pierce. Some of those fellows have had hard work to get positions. They 
would go to .some place and scH'k eiiiidoyinent, and have been turned down 
simply because they worked for the Pennsylvania Iluilroad. A great many 
of those men feel that they are blacklisted, and I p<*esume to say in some 
of the subsidiary corporations of the P(*nn.sylvan!u Railroad that they know 
that (hose men — and you know they have many of those subsidiary corporations, 
there i.s iiahlly a corporation along tlm lino they are not more or less dircK^tly 
interested in, and when those men seek employment at those cori)oratloiis they 
' are denied work for some cause or another. 

\ Acting Cliairinan Aishton. Are there any further statements that you desire 
to make in connection with this matter? 

3Ir. Pierce. Well, I am ready to answer any questions you want to a.sk about 
the unrest or about the situation as a whole. I will say to you frankly that 
I do not blame the Pennsylvania Railroad for the defeat of this project; I 
have not got a thing in the world against them because they did defeat It; 

! it was a natural consequence of the industrial conditions of this country 
to-day. I have no animosity toward any of the officers of that road. I am 
big enough to know that they did that to keep up their dividends, and they are 
In -the business for dividends, and if they had paid tliost^ men in those siiops a 
living wage the same as they have to pay their transportation men they 
would have to stop Increasing the wages of the trans!K)rtatlon men or stop 
paying as big dividends and issuing more stock— that Is, their surplus would 
be cut down. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I would like to know, Mr. Pierce, if yon jut' 
familiar with the actual wage earnlng.s of the nu'n. 

Mr. Pierce. Mr. O’Connell, it is almost impossible for anyone to be(*oine 
familiar with that, because It fluctuates .so. This week the men are S!itistie<l 
because they are working full time or overt (me, and next week they do not 
have any work and tliey arc dissatisfied. To-ilay they have men working In 
those shops for less than 90 cents a day. They have what is called the “on 
and off ’’ .system, and the men have to stay there all day whether they have* 
anything to do or not, and they may get four or five hours’ work In a day. 
If a man works on the piece system and he knows that he is only going to gel 
tliat one job, he will rush through It to get as much money out of the time as 
possible. They have mechanics working in Altoona, and have had for more 
than a year, who have not averaged $11 n week, while we have common laborers 
that have got twice that amount. I could tell you something about that If yon 
wanted to know. It is a very unfair system, and Mr. Creighton, If he wanted 
to, could tell you much more about it than I can. 

But I know of a specific case where an engineer up there who was very 
prominent, and I will give his name if you care for it, because I have nothing 
to conceal In regard to this matter. There Is an engineer up there very promi- 
nent who had a brother, and this brother wanted to get In the transportation 
department, so that he goes to the master mechanic there for a position in the 
shops, and he tells this man that he did not expect anything but laborer’s pay, 
which is ami he finally gets this man a job os a laborer In the shop, and 
the first two weeks he draw;s $52. 
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Aciliiff ClKiiniiiin AisitTON. At this point th6 coiniiilsslon will stand adjourned 
until 30 o’fi<M*k to-morrow morning, 

(Wh(*r(‘up<m tho commission adjournod until 10 o clock to-morrow morning^ 
Tljursday, May 0. 3915.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. H. PIERCE— Continued. 


Wasiiin'oton, D. Thursday, May 6*, 1015 — 10 a. m. 

Present: Clmirman Walsh; (Vunml.ssioners (Jarretson, Harriman, Isennon, 
Welnstock, llallard, Aishton. 

(3hairman Wal.sh. Mr. Pierce, take that chair, i)lea.se. Mr. Weinstock would 
like to ask you a few questions. 

Mr, PiKKCE. Yes, sir. 

Ouumlssioiu'r Wkinstock. You were telling us yesterday, M:-. Pierce, that 
you dhl succcetl In getting a hall in AltoenaV 

Mr. PiKUCK, Yes, sir. 

(-oininissloner Wkis.stock. And that you had ovM'rtlow meetings? 

Mr. PiKUCE. Y(‘s, sir. 

(Nunrnl.ssioner Weinstock. And how large an attendance did \ou have at 
your ine('(ings? 

Mr. PiKKcK. Well, wo had them every night, you umlerstaml ; .some nights 
larger than' olher.s. 

(iommi.ssi(Uier Wein.stock. AVhat was the capacity of .\oiir hall? 

Mr. PiEitcE. Six or sev«*n luindred. 

(^umnlssioiuM* Wkinstock. And it was generally full? 

Mr. PiEUCK. Yes, sir. 

(lotnmissioner Wkinstock. What was the charaettu* of the people that coin- 
jiosed your audieiUT'? 

Mr. PiKKCK. Phielly shopmen. 

(Commissioner Wein.stock. Employees of the Pennsylvania? 

Mr, PncK('K. Yes, sir, 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. Practically all railroad jx'ople? 4^^ 

Jdr. PiKitcE. All railroad people, with iierhaps an individual straggler, came' 
In. Of course, 1 could not tell every individual man who came in. 

Commissioner Wki.n.stock. What was the nature of tlie meetings, Mr. Idyrce? 

Mr. PiKiK'E. For organizing purposes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Were the doors open to the puiilit*? 

Mr. PiKucK. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. And who would the sisnikers \h\ gmuM'ally? 

Mr. PiEKCE. Well, as a rule, mjself; sometimes 1 had otliers; 1 had otlier 
organizers there. 

Coramlssloiier Wkinstock. In brief, what was the nature of the ajipeal you 
made to the audience? 

Mr. PiEUci*:. I \van(e<l tliem to organize. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Did \ou point out what the advantages of organi- 
isation would be? 

Mr. PiKRCK. Y>s, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Ami can you brief them; just what, In ,sub.stnnce, 
you would say? 

Mr. PiocE. As a rule, men who are organized got from $1 to ,$1.25 a day more 
for the same clas.s of work th.m the unorgunied, and they receive better treat- 
ment at the hands of the employer. They have more freedom. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did those men who attend^ your meetings, Mr. 
Pierce, and who you say were Pennsylvania employees, as far as you know, did 
they value their Jobs? 

Mr. Pierce, They were very afraid of them; they valued them so highly 
that it took a long wliile to etlucate them to a standard of realizing the worth 
of organization. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In fact, they valued them very, very highly? 

Mr. Pierce. I think I said on yesterday, so far ns Altoona is concerned. It 
is a typical railroad center or town, and I doubt but what 95 per cent of the 
people who live in that town who are working for a livelihood but what are 
dependent either directly or Indirectly on the I’ennsylvanla llailrond for a 
livelihood, and not being any manufacturing to any extent there It Is awful 
hard to get a Job. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the loss of a Job 

Air. Pierce (interrupting). The loss of a position means moving. 
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Commlsfstoner WEi?flftTocK. It would be in the nature almost of n dilemma to 
lose a job? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir; it would. I would like to correct a statement, so far 
as I saw it in Altoona, about the men ownln^i: their homes there. There are 
a pi-eat many railroad men own their homes, but as a rule It is the boss and 
men in the transportation department, and there are but a small minority of 
the men that labor for a livelihood own their own home.s. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. You were also telling yesterday, Mr, Pierc<‘. about 
being shadowed and followecl by detectives. 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

(’ommisslonor Weinstock. Did these detectives attend your meetings? 

Mr. PiERCFL Why, yes, sir; sometimes lluw would. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What wa.s their funellon, so far as you know? 
Why did they ntteml the inoetlngs; what was their purpo.S(‘? 

]\ir. PiEKCK. To find out who else attende<l. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did they make a note of those In al tendance? 

Mr. Pierce. They would not make any notes, beeuuse if they did they wo\d<l 
get thrown out, you know. 

(\>mndssloner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pierce. Th(‘y came there and would ntten<l lhos(‘ meetings In flu' guise 
of an employee. The real detective was on the outside, and they would report 
to him when they went out. This elabomte spying sy.stem that they liave — there 
fiilght be a dozen on the inside sitting In dllTcTeid parts of Ibe hall and across 
the street would be the other fellow, and when they went out they wouhl report 
t<> 1dm. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The purpose was to find out wlu) attended tlio 
mootings? 

Mr. Pierce, Yes, sir; they got their names that way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that headquarters would get those names? 

Mr. Pierce. You can readily see that a Pinkerton detective woidd not know 
John Brown from Jim ^mith unless .some one told him. I doubt If llien* is a 
detective on the Pennsylvania but what is now carrying my picture In his 
'‘pocket. They are very dumb, some of them, and they look at a picture and 
then at you to see If they can distinguish It. 

(^omiidssiom r Weinstock, I think you have testified about in substance (hat 
It was the |K)liey of tlie company to discharge men who either joined the union 
or encouraged unionism? 

Mr. Tierce. Oh, yes, sir; they discharge them for Joining tlio union. T don’t 
think that the officers thom.selves would deny that statement if you asked tlunn, 
and tliey will tell you honestly, because I have the direct evldeilce of why 
they did do It, and I can produce It If you wish. 

(Commissioner Wein.stock. Of course the men all understand tlint to become 
a union man means discharge? 

Mr. Pierce. Those men have tried to be organized many times, ami each 
time there has been Internal dissemslon and disruption and strikes tnk«‘ place, 
but this time I met with greater success tlinn my prmlecessors had, to an extent, 
becau.se they felt that the organization in the transportation department would 
stay with them. 

(Commissioner Weixstikk. .Just excuse me a nilnuti*; I want (o look at some 
of your testimony. Have you yesterday’s testimony here? 

Mr. Crandall (official reixirter). It was turned over to the ofllee. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Undoubtedly there is a difference between your 
testimony and that of Mr. Atterbury’s. 

Mr. Pierce. In regard to what? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your contention Is that men were discharged 
because they Joined the union and they would not employ union men knowingly? 

Mr. Pierce. I would not say they would not employ union men; I know 
nnion men that work for them, but as soon ns they become active — the greatest 
asset that the Pennsylvania road has to-day is the unorganized men, and they 
know It, and they don’t want them organized. There are two specific reasons: 
In the first place they 'would have to pay them more money, and in the second 
place they could not use them against the transportation men when they request 
an Increase In wages. The greatest asset th^ have Is to tell them to go on 
strike, that they have men that will fill their places, and they have a system 
of calling those men Into the office and getting them to sign up as engineers, 
firemen, signalmen, tralnn^en, or bulls or crooks. 

88819*— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 11 7 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Whntilo yon mean by bul!!l? 

Mr. Pierce. They are detectives. 

Comiulssioner Weinstock. I think Unit I cun not altosjetlier reconcile In my 
own tnlnd, and perhaps you can make it clear ; on the one hand we learn from 
your statement that tl»e men vuIiuhI their jobs, and to lose their jobs under the 
circumstances was almost in the nature of a dilemma, because other employ- 
ment was not easily found; second, that they knew that the company dis- 
approved of their joining; the union; and tliird, that at these overflow meet- 
Injfs there were dete(.*tives present, and the men knew they were present, who 
recorded tiioir names and lianded tliem to headquarters, and they knew that 
was a serious menace to them. Now, I can not quite reconcile that situation. 
If men valued tfielr Jobs very highly, and knew tliat to attend these meetings 
might mean to them disaster, I can not understand why they would go, and if 
they did go It would be evidence seemingly Unit they had nothing to fear. 

Mr. Pierce. Well, maybe I can set you straight on that to a great extent. 
I don’t think that tlie Pennsylvania Uailroad oflieials object to 5 j)er cent of 
their men becoming organized, you understand. Maybe about 10 or 1.^ per cent, 
but when tiioy commence to show any great strength, tliey overthrow their 
system, and they can wipe tliein out <»f existence. It takes quite a wiilie to 
get tlieir machinery going, although they have it in good repair all of the 
time. They wait until the proi^er time comes, and in my case, or in this case, 
the proi>er time did come on aceoiint of the great caluinity and depression la 
business. 

OommisHloner Weins'Fock. How long did you make your heinhinarters in 
Altoona? 

Mr, PiKWK, Tliat was just a branch ofliee T had lliere. 

Conmdssloner Weinstock, And nhoul liow nnich of \(»nr time did you nut 
In there? 

Mr. Pierce. Oh, probably aiiout two or three inontlm. 

Oouimlssioner Weinsixkik. OiT and on? 

Mr. PiEKCK. Praetieally all of tlie time, niglfl and dav llnmo 
Commissioner Weinstock. Now, during that time, ’in. w nmnv nieinhers did 
you sign up? 

Mr. Pierce. Well, 1 think at the time I went tliere (here was .si.iu'tliing be- 
tween 12,000 and i;i,000 men tliere. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Uailroad men? 

Mr. Pierce. I mean sliopmen. There w'ere more than tliat nninher of ein- 
ploytM'S, but (here were between 11,000 and 14,000. I can not gi\e jou tin* 
nuinerlcul strength, l)ut 5.5 or 00 per cent of (liein were oi'gamzed. 

Comiulssioner Wein.stock. Between 5.5 and 00 i>er cent? 

Mr. Pierce. I w'oiild say so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, is it not a safflciently large iKTcimtage fiann 
the railroad point of view to make it siaan to tlieiii as a nienuee to their in- 
terests? 

Mr. Pierce. They cerluinly do feel it that way. Tliey not only use tlieir em- 
ployees as spotters, but tliey uscil the elerg.Mnen, ami the lionril of trade, and all 
the influential citizens of the town to cni.sh the organization. 

Coinmissloiier Weinstock. During what period were ion I here? 

Mr. Pierce, About the middle of November — jou understand when I first 
went there I was In the employ of the Brotlierhooil of Lmoinotive Firemen and 
Kngluemen, and I carried on the work of organizing both organizations. There 
were a good many nonunion flrenien and engineinen in the city of Altoona, w hich 
Is tlio largest tei'inlmil in tlie world for a single railroad, and In organizing these 
firemen, of course, you could not organize tlie shopmen in the daytime. I could 
organize the firemen in the daytime, but the only chance to see tlie shopmen 
W'RS at night, and we w^ould hold meetings at night. Now, the .sliopmen almost 
exclusively attended those meetings, but many of the transportation men would 
attend them too, bi-cause they wci-e enthused with the idea of imvlng the 
shopmen organized, and they had been told It w’as a goinl thing and to give me 
all the assistance po.sslble, and they did give me all the assistance possible, and 
that Is what made it a menace to the wiiole proposition in the end. So they 
were encouraged to organize by the men in the transportation department, anil 
when the critical time came the men in the transiwrtatlon department vanished r 
like fog la the sun. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Coming back to ray question, w'hat perlotl were 
you there? 
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Mr. PiEHCE. I alonfr nhout luWdle of October or 1st of No- 

vember. 

CJommissioner Weinstckk. October of what rear? 

Mr. Pierce. 1918. 

Commissioner Wei n stock. 0('tol>er, 1913? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Aral yon ronialru^l there about lunv lonj;? 

Mr. Pierce. Excuse me a moment: I came back to Harrls!)ur} 3 : half a dozen 
times up to the 1st of NovemlR‘r. ami tlien I went back tliero ami would b«‘ 
there four or five or six days a week, and maybe one day a wtvk in llarrisbur^j 
or some other town on the line, oix^nliij? up new places. Up until along: In 
March 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupt Inti:). March, 1914? 

Mr. Pierce. I think it Avas later than tliat; I think, tlie 1st of April: and tluMi 
I was away more or less uiitil the 1st of May, when thlinrs bcifan to j;el .serious 
and they l>ep:an to discharge men In larc:e numbers, and I had to p) from place 
to place to make investlpitions to find out A\hy they were disclmrKe<l or on fnr- 
lomrh. I take no exc(‘plion to the furhamh. exct'pt the fnrloiujhlnj; of old men 
who had l>een in the service 25 or 30 years in some cases, and in other cases 10 
or 12 or 14 years, and leaving young men only hln'd a few months In the service 
doing the same class of work; In fact, they would furlough their mechanics, 
machinists, and b<Ailer makers and allow the apprentices of those men to r\m 
tlielr machines for them for two rensniis, ami one was that the apprentice 
got 90 cents a day and the other .$3 or $3.50 a day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you aide to keep tab on those discliarg(‘s In 
(.nler to detc'rmine what percentage of them were union men? 

Mr. Pierce. Tliey got practically all of the unhm men that they found out 
alM)ut. but ninny of them they never did know; the detwtlves were not small 
emuigh to find them out. There were .some of them who Avould come and Join 
and pay their dues on the quiet, or send the dues through the mail, that llnw 
did not find out about, but they got all that attended the meetings; they did 
rot miss any of them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you explain in uhut ri'spect the organization 
you were eiuh^avoring to bring Into life differed from the Debs organization of 
20 years ago — the American Hallway Union? 

IMr. Pierce. This was a home-rule affair, Avlille the other was not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Explain what you mean by that distinction. 

Mr. PiEiu'E. I will try to. It had the same principle to a certain extenl, only 
it went further. 

Commissioner Weinstock, In order that we may better understand it for tlu' 
purpose of the record, will you give us a brief outline of the aims and purpose, 
(*f the American Railway Union, and then an outline of your union? 

Sir. Fieri E. The American Railway Union was an organization that aa.ms 
neA*er perfected. It had this sole purimse, the organization of the men into oiu- 
craft Instead of into many. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Very much as the I. W. W. mlvocatc? 

Mr. Pierce. No; I think you have a misconceyition of the I. W. W.. so far as 
the Industrial union in the 1. W. W., it Is much different. The I. W. W. heli(*ves 
Unit all people ought to belong to the same union, while we believe tliat all 
people wdio work at a certain trade should belong to a certain union. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y^ou believe in craft union? 

Mr. Pierce. No : they are nothing but coffin clubs. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I may be confused. 

Mr. Pierce. I will set you right. You understand this is a new movement. 
You understand what the United Mine Workers are, and how they are organ- 
ized? From the engineer to the boy wbo piclcs slate, every man that works 
in the mine belongs to the same union ; but they do not go out and take in the 
farmer, but every man that worked In the mine In any capacity belongs. Now, 
we believe, I bqlieve, and many of us lielieve, 90 per cent of the men on our 
railroads to-day believe, that all of the men who work for raUromls ouglit to 
belong to one union, so they could have power and strength. We see the amal- 
gamation of wealth, and we see 110 railroads which comprised originally the 
^Pennsylvania system — used to be 110 Individual railroads, with 110 presidents 
and 110 superintendents and general managers, and all that ; we see them amal- 
gamated into a large system, and It Avas only done for tAi’o specific purposes; 
that is, so that they might have a system governing those roads that Avas uni- 
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form; ami it was also cheaper to jfay Mr. Roa $70, (XK) a^yenr than to pay 110 
(llffoivnl pivsUloiits $10,000 each, and the iKilicy could be curried out easier and 
luuch more syKt(‘]naik‘ally. 

We l)elle\(‘ that If labor Is ever to accomplish anything going up against 
that mighty wealth, that Diey must be organize<l in some way. That Is what I 
bellev«‘, and namy others — JK) per cent of the men working on the railways — but 
they are not allowed their freedom. Don’t think it is all the railroad com- 
pany’'^; it is nol. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Now, let me make sure that I clearly catch your 
point. From what you now say I wouhl understand that there were three 
dlfr<*»*ent Ideas along the line of labor organizations; the American Federation 
of labor, f(»r exumph', b(‘lie\e lhal in railroad work the machinists should have 
a union and the boih'r makers should have a ntdon 

Air. PiKkcK ( lnt(‘rrupt lug). R(‘li(*ve In aiiitonomy; yes. 

(’omndssloner WiassiorK. V(‘s; and believe all these unions should be feder- 
ated. Your Idea is lhal the nam employed in railways should have one loint 
union 

Air. PiKR<K (Interrupting). You understand 

(Commissioner Wki,nsto< k (Interrupting). Pardon mo a moment. I think we 
will make time to .se<* if I have got your thought correctly. 

Mr. PiKin K. Yes. 


Commissioner Wkinsfoc k. Where yon and the American FcMleration of Labor 
dilTereiUiate, as nearly as | can make out, (hat they wouhl have th(‘ machinists 
organize a separate union and would hayo the holler makers organiza* a sena- 
rnte nnlmi, and yon. (»n the other hand, would Inue all the men employed in 
the railway seiwleo In <uie common union? 

All*. I’lLKCK. Y(*s, .sir. 

(Commissioner \Nj:ivsTocK. Regardless of how tln\Y are omployi'd. arid so with 
the other large Industrial ianlles of employas's. 

■>« f'""' in.lust.-iul 

'rC!'."’*''' T sc-,-. N,„v, wax tl.iU tilulpi-tiikiiiu tlio Tiai-t of 

yourself and your associates successful v ^ 

Air. PiKHCK. \es. It was a great sm-cess to start with, until the elements «'ot 
to W'orklng. Aon un<h*rs|and what 1 mean hy “elements”? ^ 

Commissioner Wki.n.siock. Xo. 

Air. PiEKCK. I mean (in* rallnmd otlicials. with the spy and hull svstem at the 
.aMlro,''lx.''^ """ InniKxIiatoly oooi,- 

(’oinndsslomn* Wklnstim k. Vcs. Why? 

tl,o'oVSi.H.m'w.!,.ir’''''''" in'n.ls of 

>^'ur plan there 

unions otlicors when* (here are now many sets of otlicers of the.se 

erafis-craft unions of largi^ ea- 
paclty, taking in lallroad em])loyees, with d.'l vh-e presidents and 1.1 grand lod^e 
headquarters to support, and rent to pay and clerks to hire. If (],ev ha 1 been 
under my plan they would lane been only one ^ ^ 

«nt.,Konis,„ of the oraft- 


Air. PiEJU’K. 1 imagine that green-eyed .lea lousy crept In 
- ammdssioner Wkinsto(k. Well, I .suppose for the same reason that ani- 
mated the cinft-iinion oflU-ials to oppose your movement von and vour associates 

ss.ssT’s.s;,', Si "■ '' -™ o"r 

see where a man' who 'wo\’wn/on”a stiwt-^ar ^'00^0^0" mitsU* 

building has anyOiing to do with a man in tlie railroad wo?k ^ ^ 

Cmnmissioner AVein.stock. Well, what would the same workman in th^ mti 
road employment have to do with the loeoinotlve enginwr’ ^ 

Mr. Pierce. Becanst? he paints his cab 

Mr. Pierce. Because he makes out his time 

(’oinnilssloner Weinrtook. Yon think there is nn interloekinc of Interests’ 

Mr. Pierce. Cnn not help bnt be. They are working for tte sol 
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Commissioner Weii^tock. Let me furth€!l* understand. Was it your under- 
standing to have simply the employees of one eompany organized in a union 
or all the railway employees of the country orj?anize<l us a union? 

Mr. PiBECE. I believe the railroad employees ought to he organized into a 
national organization. There can never l»e .success or traiuiulllity amongst em- 
ployees until that is done. 

Comml.ssloner Weinstock. In other words. If >otir plan had Iks?!! carrltnl out 
you would have railroad employees of the Ponn.sylvaida org!inize<l li»to one 
union and the Southern Railway employees organize<l into another union, and 
so forth? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And then have these unions allilialed? 

Mr. Pierce. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Weiisstoc'K. That would be your .scheme? 

Mr. PiEKC'K. That would be my plan. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What Is the present status of your organization, 
your union? 

Mr. Pierce. Well, I want to say to you that the.\ pretty near fought me out 
oi my clothes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is the organization still in existence? 

Mr. Pierce, Yes; but it is going out of exlsteuci' shortly. 1 am gtuug to turn 
it over to another organization. 

Coniinissioner Weinstock. And >on do not attribute its failuri* to any inlun-- 
eiit weakness in the underlying principles? 

Mr. Pierce. None whateNor. 

Coniinissioner Weinstock. You attribute llie failure to the untagonism on 
the part of the railroad companies and the <-raft unions? 

Mr. Pierce. Absolutely. The men \\ant it, hut the fear of tlu' railnauls and 
the domineering effect that the craft unions Imve over tlielr constitnem y makes 
it too miudi of a fight. 

Comml.ssloner Wein.stock. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Lennon would like to ask you .some questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Pierce, does the miners' organization, to .Noiir 
knowledge, belong to the federation? 

Mr. Pierce. The American Federation of Labor? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. Do they deny their right to an Industrial 
organization? 

Mr Pierce. They would not dare to. They would break tlie federation. 
They are stronger than the federation itself. 

Coinnds.sloner Lennon. Are there any other organizations that are indu.strial 
in character in the American Federation of Lalior? 

Mr. Pierce. No, sir; not entirely; because as soon as (hey do. Ihe same as 
the steam fitters or the car workers, Immediately Mr. (lornpers revok(‘s their 
charter. They would not have a dual organization, just llie same as the two 
organizations here of the railroad telegrnpliers — the O. U. T. and the t). U. T. 
D. A. & S. — could not affiliate with the American Federation of Labor because 
it is a rival organization. 

Cjommiss loner Lennon. Arc you aware of any oliarters which Mr. Compels, 
I* resident Gompers, ever revoked? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir; the International Association of Car Workers. 

Commissioner Lennon. You say that was done by President Cohiirms? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, I was present and did not see It that way. 

Mr. Pierce. Well, maybe you were not looking that way. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, tliat may be. Did any strike or lockout lake 
place under the auspices of your organization during Its continuance on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad? 

Mr. Pierce. Well, I said it was more of a lockout than it was of a strike, 
through their spying system. I explained that yesterday. They laid off the 
men and .suspended them until there was practically no one w’orking. 

Commissioner Lennon. The result of It was that a large number of men at 
a number of different points vacated their jobs. Was that either because they 
were discharged or because of their own volition? 

Mr. Pierce. There were not so very many men discharged. They would be 
furloughed. They would say you are furloughed. The supervisor would tell 
the trackmen, and the master mechanic and superintendent would tell 
the machinists or boile^ makers that they were furloughed, and they would say 
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they were golnj? to rotreneh, end so Iliero would be 600 men furlougbetl at Har- 
ri»bur)? and 2,5(X) men at Altoona ; and so on, over the sysleni. • 

OoniinisHloner Lennon. I>ld you ever encounter any evidence that would 
indicate that ni(*/iJbers of your onniuixation were luihed to turn down your 
orfninlzHtion or to vim* their influence u^uiust its extension, or anything of 
that kind? 

Mr. PiEKCE. The word “bribe” — Just make it a little clearer. 

Commissioner I.i-nnon'. Well, pai<l money or given better positions 

Mr. J’lEitcE (inrernipfim;l. Well, they got their jobs back, if you call that 
bribing — If a man’s posilion is worth an\ tiling, you can call it bribing. I never 
knew any momw boing puid to the members of I he organization. They don’t 
have to. 1’hey jiaid that to tin* Iranspmdation represmitatives. 

Commissioner Lk\so\. I)o \oii still belong to the brotherhood 

Mr. IMejuk. Of Locomotixe Firemen and Knginemen? Yes, sir. 

(lommlssioner Li,\\o\. I’hat is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(pialrman W'\i,su. Mr. Cnrrelson would like io ask you a question, 
Coinml.ssioner (Jutia.isoN. You r(‘ferr<‘d a moment ago, in re.spon.se to a ques- 
tion as to the ai>preIuMisi«.n of tium in regard to losing tlieir p^isitions — in your 
cotitact wKli nuMi, (‘spi'ciall.x nnorganizi'd m(*n, ha\e you or have you not found 
that the average' laboiing man does havi' inb'iise apprehension in regard to 
losing his Job (tr Ins eniplo.v na-nt, without any r(‘gard to whether the job is 
good, bad, or indilTerent, and dreads nonemployment? 

Mr. PiEiicE. Well, if (lirre l.s a fellow outside the door there knocking to have 
your Job, yon are going to lo<-k the door and keep him out if you can; and w'hen 
DUHines.s is good that Is only one time to organize men; I have been in the 
Rume a long (inn‘, and If is when business is good; and if bii.siness i.s bad a 
tlie (bK)r ***^"^'^ <»*’P'mzing. because there is a fellow' outside knocking on 

Commissioner Cakt?itson. TIk' real value of a Job. whellu'r it is good wmges 
or a reasonable wage or good or bad condiilon.s, cuts little tigure in it’ 

Mr. CinJCK. 'I'lie average w'orkingman is t(»o dumb to realize what he is being 
paid, It is the w'ile that l.s running things, anvway 

J"" '-■'i'l'i" 'OI.I.V l>. ,1 qiiostlon by Mr. 
M<ln«(o(k Miiif .\iiur nrKiini^'iHiin was successful bccuusc It felt thut It hiul 
the transport a I Ion emplo,\ees liaek of It? 

Mr. PikiuTm Yes, sir. 

Commls.sloner ArsnioN That is. the men felt that’ 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

^mrais.sIoner Aishton. How liid they get their idoa, Mr. Pierre? 

TIT, *1 K'" ''ord of montli. (iny told e^eryone that w’as there 

Jv 'r J because it is a disgrace] 

\V O. Lee, president of tlu' Protlieriiood of Uailroail Trainmen, come to Har- 
risburg on the 80fh day of November. 1<)13. and there at a joint meeting of all 
classes of transportation men made this declaration; he savs* “Now' In 
^gard to the shopnuMi’s organization, if ever the Pennsylvania Railroad’ (hi 
dischargt^^ one ol tlio.se men. we liave i:r».0(K) men in the Brotherhood of 
Kallwa.v Irainrnen; we ha\e (liree and a iialf million dollars in our treasury 
and we wMlI use every dollar of it and every man against them if thev dare 
ilischarge tho.se men. q^mt was in the afternoon. In the evening, at an onen 
meeting in White Hail, where tlie shoimien were present, he reiterateii those 
1 ^ 11 *^'’’ aiithenticallv for tlie graml 

- '‘1 / true .sentiment; and “ they wHl 

staml b> you. And I wdll .say to you, Mr. Alshton, that it is tlie cause of 
all this unrest and all of this trouble. iHS'ause Mr. I^'s own n on ^ th s 
declarat on they went out and encouragtsl the shopmen to orgnS and en 
coiira^l them to strike. T was the one element ami one man that sto^Tw?n^ 
them for da>.s and da>s plea»llng with them to not strike, but the trainmen 

nothpK hold them; and If there Is .u nmn ever guilty of high treason to his 
country and Wlow man It Is W. G. I,ee. and If he voU^ the sentiment, of hU 
grand Imlge offleera they are equally guilty and aect>ssories to the Sme Tic 
haa caused suicides and tlie loss of property, and the breaking up of home. 
Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Pieriik at the time of tlds organization 1 be- 
lieve you .said \ ou were an organizer for the B. of L, P. & e 7 * ^ 

Mr. PiKHCE. I was; yes, sir. 

CommlMloner Aishtox. Were .iny representations of that oharacter made 
b^hfnd }"ou? ‘™»*P<>rt‘>tlormen were 
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Mr. Pierce. I made many declarations along this line: That if they would 
wganize there was no questioiii but what they would luive aiilllatlon and 
federation with otl»*rs in tlu* ujoveiiient, and I had the* greatest assurance in 
making that declaration. 

Commissioner Aishton. That was the real (Uie or tJie most intent ai’gument 
you used, was it? 

Mr. Pierce. I can not say tli«‘ most i>otent. l)ut one of tlioni. 

Commissioner Aishtijn. You can not judge of tiuit? 

Mr. Pierce. No, sir; I could not read the otlier fellow’s mind. 

Commissioner Aushton. Now, Mr. Pierce, Just fiu* the matter of the rtnord, 
are you still engaged in tlie work as organizer of tlie B. L. F. & 10.? 

Mr. Pierce. No, .sir; I am not. 

Commissioner Ai.shton, You severed your connection witli that work? 

Mr. Pierce. On the 2;^1 day of March. 1914, they nsiiu'sted me; tlu'y wrote 
and made me an offer; tliey wrote mo two letters (hat day, one to increase* my 
wages, to have me come hack and take clinrge of tlie Lonlsvilli‘ & Nashville 
Kailroad ; our organization was not reiognlzcil on the li. &. N. siiict» the 1891 
strike, as you well know, nn<l tliey insistisl on my returning to the service 
of the organization; but, :Mr. Aisliton, I never ran away from a lire yet when 
I wa.s holding the hose, and I did not in this case. 

Commis.sioner Aisuton. Now. Mr. Pier<*e, this orguniznliou of yours takes 
In all cln.sse.s of employiTS on the Pennsylvani:i? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

t’oinmlssiouer Aisuton. Brukemen? 

Mr. I’lKiicE. Yes, sir. 

Coinmi.s.si{)ner Aisuton, Clerks? 

. Mr. Pierce, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aisuton. Telegraph operators? 

Mr. PuJK E. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aisuton. And all the varioU'^ shop trades? 

Mr. IMerce. Yes, .sir. 

Commissioner Aisuton. And, as I understand from your reply to Mr. 
WeiiLvIock, if there is u difference between the company and any clas.s of these 
cmplo>ei‘s would lie a matter for tin* whole; that is the nnd<*rlying principle.^ 

I^lr.*PiER(E. It was to give lliem power to cope with tlie powers that he. 

Commissioner Aisuton, That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Cliairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. Pierce; you may be excused permanently 
now. 

Commissioner Aisuton. Before Sir. Long is placed on the stand I would sug- 
gest tlml the record in thl^ case attacking Mr. l>ee be handed to Mr. Iah\ an 
ollicer of one of the trnn.sisirtution organizations, as he Is referreil to in it. 

Cliairman Walsh, ^dr. Stenographer, make a copy of that part of th(‘ testi- 
mony referring to Mr. Lee, and see that he gets a copy of it. 

Take the chair, Mr. Long. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. S. C. LONG. 

Cliairmnn Walsh. Your name, please? 

Mr. Long. S. C. Long, 

Chairman Walsh. And what is your bu.sine.ss? 

Mr. Long. General nuinagm* of the INiuisylvanla Uailroad. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you oecupleil tliat jiosition, Mr. Long? 

Mr. Long. Since ^larch of 1911. 

Chairman Walsh. Where is your office? 

Mr. I>oNQ. Philadelphia. 

Chairman Walsh. What otiier jiositions have you held witli tlie Pennsyl- 
vania Go.? 

Mr. Ix)No. I was chalnman, rodinan, then levelman, trnn.slt man, and assistant 
engineer of comstructlon, assistant KU{a*rvlsor maintenance of way, siiix*rvlsor 
maintenance of way, division engineer, division .superintendent on different 
divisions, general superintendent of the western Pennsylvania division at Pltt-s* 
burgh, and in 1911 general manager at Pittsburgh, and in that position since 
then. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been the general attitude of your company 
toward national labor unions, Including those affiliated wdth the A. F. of li.? 

Mr. Ix)NG. I don’t know that I can add anything further than was stated 
yesterday In this book, which I should say Is a composite opinion and statement 
of facts. 
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Uhalriiinn Walsh. TIio hook Infrodnml hy Mr. Altorhiiry? , ^ 

.Mr /A).s(i Aim! on oH. nnrler flio foiirl/i nrlicle w/ifd) he read to the 

hononddo conindssifj/i .yo.sferfhiy, is tiio position fakon in r^ffitrd to the policies 
of tiu* ronipany, and I don't invMiine you rare to have it read agrain. 

(’halrinan VV\Lsit. 'riiat contains \our opinion. <loes It? 

Mr. Lon( 1 . Ves, sir; It vva.> put in Iho record. 

(Uadrman \V\i..sff. It is in the reconl. 

' Uoniinissloner AiNiiTr)N. It was In the pan)i)ld(‘t in the record, and so was the 
part that Mr. Atterbiiry rciul. 

Mr. 1.0.N0. Tiiat fully <‘\pn‘sses iny views, our views, I will say, I am only a 
l)ri<'k In >i Itij; wall, you understaml. 

('Ijalnnan M’xLsir. I will a<k .\ou some of (lie sjiecllic <iuestlons that wo want 
a litrit' ll^'ht on. I wisli you would t^dve us the detail.s, ^Ir. Long, of your police 
system, including the detective'.; that is, how tliey are employed, what sort of 
an i‘\'amlnatlon is la-id of Tiaaii. what iiupiiry into their character, and the 
formation of tliose wlio are uniiornuMl jiolice, and the duties that they perform, 
(‘Uher (hose who are prlxate, and (lie dutii's they perform, and the office out of 
which tliey work, your office, or whatevm- it Is? 

.Mr, I.oNii. You will undei '.taiid, .Mr. Walsh, tliat nece.ssarlly I must have 
assist anc«‘ to do some of (la* work In (his big coriioration, wdiich has over 12, (XK) 
miles of railroad and ].'id,Odd (‘mplo>e(*s, when w’e are doing normal buslnes.s, 
and conse(iuenily a great many of tlu'se things have to be carefully prepared 
and .set foi th and assigtuMl to some <»ther person, and these particular duties 
that you ai'o asking me about, as to the details, were anticipated a.s being the 
information desired by the commission, and for that purpose w’e brought with 
tis our superintendent of police, who is also subpeenaed by Mr. (Uienery, to give 
you in conuectiim with tins book what is the organization of the police serv- 
ice. If .\ou care, I will submit that as an (‘\hibit. 

Uhalrman ^VAI,Hl^. We would iMtlu-r take it ut> with tlu' man that has the 
Kuowledgi'. 


Mr. Lono. This gives th(‘ organization of the police s.Nstmu, and reouirements 
for employnumt and rul(‘s and regulations and instructions and admonitions 

( halrman Wal.su. Do you ha\e any <j(*(e(ti\es that work directly through 
your otllc(‘? 

Mr. Lonu. Xo, sir. 

( Imlrman Mai.sh Do you bav«' knowledge of th(‘ pr(*paration made bv the 
company tor industrial wartaiv-ihat is. the ammunitnm .mui have on band if 
un.\, flieaims or otlu'r wcajimis. wIktc* (lu\\ arc K<-pt. and th(' like of that— or’do 
you have some <»ne else hen' that knows that'? imu— or tio 

.Mr. Lonu, 'Phe supi'riuteudeut of pohee. 

( halrman M Ai.sn. M hat was (la. Luknow (‘iicampment of lOO.’i? 

.Mr Lonu. I ( on t kno\. it nmh'r (hat parth ular name. I don’t recall having 
heard (Iiat partimilar name. J^caii imMng 

Dhalrmaii M'\]sn. J will ask s<,nie oiu‘ cKe 

SiS; ;s:, ,m 

rimlrman AV\isir. do uliead. 

Mr. H\iu*ER. That was the time that W(‘ uathereil the mnn ..t i 

Mr. Lo.nu. The strike of 1<)1 1? the men at Ilarri.sburg. 

Mr. H.mipkk. No, sir; it had nothing to do with anv stnU-A. n ^ . - 

the employees. ’ « Pif'Ric of 

IMr. Lonu. T was In the dark as to the Luknow encamnm«nf. t „ u , 
.lie (em Move. I <rnthoro,I fro.n .your „uos,i..„ „mt It son.o Scte“rf 

Chnlrman Wai.sji. I will iisk (lie (iiiestion of some one else 

Mr. IXINO. Yes. sir; Mr. Harder Imlleates knowleilKe of tlie affair 

Olmlrmnn M’alsh. Mow. <1o yon have anv organization hv wi.i,!i. 
sought to be hntl npon legislation, partlcnlarlv I won hi Uke to Innnivo 
vj^palgn for the repeal of the fnll-crew law? Hot\ll‘'4 

Mr. I.ONO. Ever.rthlng was done openly and In a fran way, to solicit miMIc 
op nion In favor ot a law which we felt was very unfair and unjnst Ld ^ 
only way to have it repealed was to acquaint the people with what It war we 
^gnlzed the fact that In a matter like that the layman won't read the detnlliL 
be won t read the law, and we felt It was about the only weapon we had to 
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penl to the public, and we npi>enle<l to the public in nu open, frank, and free 
manner, without any concealment of any kind, or with any mystery about tlie 
matter at all. Simply myself and every other employee asking Jiis neljjhboi*, 
after explaining the situation to him thoroin?hly. from his viewpoint, ami Ins 
present knowledge, after having the matter explalnotl to him, if he could not 
honorably use his Influence and vote against it, and if be said “ no/’ that was 
the end; it bad to bo; but if he .said “yes," we felt we had performed our mis- 
sion well. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, were circulars gotten out from your oflice? 

Mr. Long. No, sir. 

(Miairinan Walsh. Do you know who circulated them? 

Mr. Long. The facts are that the railroads iti the State of Pennsylvania 

Chairman Walsh. Pennsylvania Kaliroad, did they employ pt^oifli* to ( irculate 
those i>etitions? 

Mr. Lon(j. No more than any other railroad in the State. 

Cliainnan Walsh. You employe<l peojfle, then, did you? 

Mr. Long. The railroads offered the services of ollhvrs, and T think there are 
14 or 1.3 railroads in tlie State. 

(fliairman Walsh. In eoiamon with the otlnu's? 

:\Ir. Long. And they met t(3gether and decided one representative from each 
road would make too large a committee to deal with the luibllc, and to give tlie 
inftinnation, so a smaller committee was formed, r<‘presenting tlie 14 railroads. 
There was no imlivldual railroad d<iing it. it was all done over llie signature' of 
Mr. O'Donnell, chairman of the committee. There was the Lehigli Valh-y 
Kaliroad, tla; Heading, Laekawanna, th<‘ lialtimore <Sc Ohio Uailroml, and others. 
I*erhaps some one else eoiild name the oth(*r. 

Chairnmn Wai.sh. Tlien, I gather that tlu' Pennsyhania did not do this in 
its own corporate cupnelfy? 

Mr. Long. No, sir ; it was done by every railroad in the State, and 1 think, 
including a little railroad down in York County about 11 miles long. 

Chairman Walsh. Did your company Issue any instrind ions to its men to 
stay away from the State cnpitol at any lime wiien legislation w^as up affecting 
lliem? 

Mr. Long. Stay away? 

(Mijilrinan Wai.sh. Yes; remain away when questions were' up—leglslatho 
inatt(*rs wt‘re up that might afl’eet them? 

Mr. Long. I could not say that any instructions were issueil for tliem to go 
there or stay away. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of any Instances wliere tlie eonipany or its 
oflicers ever disciplined men for expressing sentiments not in accord witli its 
policy with reference to the full-crew bill or any legislation? 

Ml'. Long. No, sir; lliat w’onld be unfair. 

Clmirmau W.\lsh. Doe.s the company in any way interest itself in the p«)lieies 
of the men — that is, in regard to their own matters — so far as legislation is 
(Muieerned ? 

Mr. Long. I .should say, no, sir; unless II was vvell known to be the moveimud 
of a very large body of citizens endeavoring to pass a law which iniglil lx* 
tlumght too expensive or an unfair law — not partienlnrly so to the ('tnployi'es- - 
no more so to the brakemen than to the farmers living alongside of the railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat sort of a law do you have in mind? 

Mr. Long, Well, the headlight law. 

Chairman Walsh. >\'liut wa.s that, briefly? 

Mr. Long. Well, they wanted a particular kind of headlight, which the e.x- 
perlenced doctors and experts demonstrated was not seientilic and was not 
worth much to us, and, therefore, we told everyl)o<ly, tlie farmer, the butcher, 
the baker, and the candlestick maker, that we did not think it w'as a g(xxl 
law\ and that we would be glad If he would ask hi.s representative to help 
repeal It. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you do that? How did you get to the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick maker, etc.? 

Mr. Long. We just told our officers, just told our neighbors. I told my 
neighbors all around me in my community. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any order issued or any concerte<l action on 
the part of the company’s officers toward It? 

Mr. Long. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You just acted ns Individuals and- said you did not 
think it was good, and Just told any other citizens, but did the company take 
any action? 
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Mr. T..(in«. I would not suy imy rnllro«(l cfmipnnj did, but so far as I know 
not tlio Poiinsylvunia or tho K<‘adjfl^i. 

Uluiirniun Wai.hu. Wimt uction <lid yoiir oouipiiny take? 

Mr. Long. All of the railroads oaine to the eoucluslou that the headlight 
bill sJiould be iii<Mlilit‘d, or, which in Its propo.stMi form, w'as unnecessarily ex* 
jajijslve. lOach ruilrond had it^ motive prover o/lic-ers' make an investigation to 
aw'ertain wltetlior tfint Iieadliglit, r<*fJ<vfe<i too miicli candlepower and whetlicr 
it was or was not .schMitilically a good headlight. 

Chairman Wm.sk. lUd ymir company do anything specifically with refer- 
<*Mce to lliat lieadliglit Icgislalion ; did you l.ssue any orders or circulars to 
your imuj? 

Ml*. No. 

Chairman Waish. Did you addn's.s any meetings of tin* men? 

Mr. Lon(j. I think not. s<» far as I know. It wa.s simply a matter of con- 
versation at casual imvtings. We told onr railroad neighbors that it was not 
a good law; tlicre ua^ nothing that was not open and aboveboard, and no 
mystery about it at all. 

(^luilrnian Wmsk. Did your company pay any part of the expenses of the 
D. It, T. Ik A. A S. diiriim any of the early jisns of its existence or at any time? 

Mr. lx)NG. To the best of my knowledge, no, sir; but it was formed a good 
many yiairs Iwdon* I came to Pliiladelphia : but I never .spent a cent. 

(Riairman Wmsh. Did your company pay any part of Mr. Austin’s salary? 

Mr. I/ONO. To tlu‘ lM‘st of my km»\\ ledge, no; but since I have l)een general 
manager, absolutely mn 

Chairman Wai-sh. Did the ciuupany or any of the ollieers of the compan> 
guaranpM* (o pax or pay any part of the printing bills of the organization? 

Mr. Ia)N( 1 . To the lavst of my knowUsige, n<*ver a cent. 

Chairman Wxi.sir. Did flu'.x contriladi* or havi' they from time to time con- 
tributed to the magazine known as lh<‘ Railroad Wire and Signal? 

Mr. Lono. If there was (wer a cent spent in that way, 1 never heanl of it. 

Chiilnnun Waj.mk, Ls the Mutual lUmetit Association favored by your com- 
pany? 

Mr. Long. It Is an emph>,\ees as.soci.allon, ,\ou understand, with wdiich. .so far 
as I knoxv, v('ry few oflicers are conneeic‘d; tiu're may he .some, but if there an*. 

I do not know* who they are. The in(»st 1 can say about it is that we have not 
antagonized it; but. to the best of my knowhHige. outside of the employees 
themselves, it has not Iwnm favortsl—I would say it i.s no baby of the railroads. 

Chairman W.\i.Hn. Please stale what sort of an organization it is, 

Mr. Long. I couhl not Icll \on, exceid It Is a mutual litmetU organization 
In wiilch the insurance features atid the benefits are goixl so far as I read 
tlie by-laws. The organization is just wiiat its name indicates — a mutual ai<l 
asscKdatlon. 

Chairman WArjsir. When was it formed? 

Mr. l.<ONG. I do Jiot know ; 1 fhiid; about fixe years ago. 

Chiilnmiii WAi.sn. Are men p<'nmtted to uork for It on the eompany's titne? 

Mr. Ix)NG. No, sir. 

Chairman Wxi.sn. r>o yon know tiu' attitude of the transportation brotluM*- 
hoods toward It? 

Mr. Ix)NO. I etui not say tliat I do; hut T heJieve there are quite a number 
In It ; I am so advised, but I have no fai'ts. 

Chairman Waisu. What is your attitude toward mediation and conellinthm 
In matters of <li^pllte between the cttmpnny and its employees? 

Mr. Ix>Nfl. M'ell, Mr. WaNh, if jon lind as many worries td>out labor, you 
would welcome alino.st any kind of nieillatlon, good, had, or Indifferent. What 
we have to-day is v(‘ry excellent in its AXTiy, but I do hope the result of your 
combined wisdom, giait lemon, will be to improve on It, because the railroad 
officials throughout the country to-<lay, with their long years of experience 
they have waded through to achieve tlielr positions, can not exercise their wit — 
can not use their time and give proper <*onsideration to the questions pertain- 
ing to the professions they love, on account of these questions. If we had a 
high-classi board of mediation and conciliation on whom Job could unload his 
burden, all would welcome it very mueli. 

Chairman Walsh, ^^'hen did you have your lust strike ou the Pennsylvania 

road? 

Mr. Long. W\dl, if you would call the efforts of your eleemosynary friend, 
Mr. Plei'ce, a strike, It was In 1914. 

Chairman Walsh. And prior to that time, when? 
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Mr. liONG. For the Information of the eomnils.‘4h»n In the event of their asking 
jii,st such a question us you have now askeil me, we prepared 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). If you could just give that offhand, It Is 
leading up to another question and mlglit Illuminate that Did you have a 
strike in 1913? 

Mr. I..ONO. November, 1913. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, at that time 

Mr. 1 a)nq (interrupting). You undiTstand. Mr. Walsh, in asking me wh.aher 
there was a strike in 1914, I said that if you care<l to so diMionilnate the t>lTorts 
of Mr. Pierce in achieving what was apjjarently a nourishing oi-ganlzation, 
which he admitted was not very nourishing now, as a strike, tlien tliat was a 
strike in 1914. 

(hiairinan Walsh. Y'ou mentioned that; we are now spt‘akiug of 1913. 

Mr. Long. We had u real strike in 1914. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat page is that found on? 

Mr. Long. Page 29. 

(Miainnan Walsh. IIow' many men were involved in that striln*. please? 

Mr. Long. To be precLse as I know' liow, ami I was on the grouiiil at tin* 
time, there wore (>65. 

(’hairinan Walsh. From what department? 

Mr. Long. Tliere were (565 road and yard freight men on the Monongaliela 
division; I think 14 of them were sick, or reixmltni .sl< k. .nnd would lt‘a\e (’mI ; 
I think about Ool of tlicrn left the service. Every man left tlie service', e*xeepr 
those that were sick. ^lay I ask to be corrected as to whether it was one 
man or not? 

Clmirmuii Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Long. Do you remember whether one man was h'ft, .Tolin? 

A VoicK. [Mr. Harper, superintendent of police) “One man.” 

Chairman Walsh. What page is that fouml on? 

Mr. Long. Page 29 in this other book, widclj we liave prepared and from 
which 1 will read, “A History of the Labor Troubles on tlie I'l'iin.sjhania llail- 
roud.” 

Cliairnuin Walsh. Have w’o been provideil with copies of this before, “A 
Hi.story of the Labor Troubles on tlie lN‘nn.s.>l\ania Itailrond *'? 

JMr. Long. I am not sure about tliat 

(hialrnmn Walsh. Tlu'n jou may rc'fer to this book and answer tlie question. 

Mr, Long. This is given in detail and witli precisene.s.s, and gi\i‘s the imait of 
the whole tiling on pages 29, SO, 31, 32, 3.3, ,34, 35, and to the middle of pag(‘ 30. 

(3iairinan Walsh. What was the result of that strike? 

Mr. Long. Tlie result of tliat strike was that to-day, to tlie l>est of my knowl- 
edge, outside of the 14 men that were sick at tlie time these men walked out, 
a more efficient force Is operating that divisimi lo-day, iiotwiilistuiidliig the 
fact that among tliose wlio w’atkcil out — wiio refused to work, I will sa^—somo 
were in Uio service 15 or 20 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Did any of them return to work? 

Ylr. Long. Only those who were ill. E\ery Individual man w’as advised, after 
repeated warnings, that after 2 o’clock a. in. of a certain day — and my memory 
is that it was Monday morning — we had patience witii them fi'om Friday and 
over Saturday and Sunday by reason of our ability to hold Imck freiglit. You 
understand no pa.ssenger men were involved in tills ami the passenger trains 
ran as usual, and no passenger .sehoilide was missisl. Notice was given to 
every Individual man of the 050 or 052 tliat tiu'y must come to work at 2 o'clock 
or report for duty at 2 or 6 or 8 o’clock, whichever hour it was, and that if they 
did not report at that time by their action they had severed their service with 
the company. 

Cliuirman Walsh. With what organization w’cre tliese men affiliated? 

Mr. Long. So far as 1 know, with none. It w'as one of those unfortunate 
things w'hich seemed to have no rhyme or reason. You may recall in tlie Illble 
when Moses went up into the mountain and came buck and tlie people wor- 
shiped a serpent. No one could find out how It came about; and it did iml last 
long, either. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean tliey did not give any list of grievances? 

Mr. Long. No; I do not think they even thought of them until tliree or four 
days afterwards. 

Chairman Walsh. You received no complaints at all? 

Mr. liONo. Absolutely none. A couple of them got hot under t!ie collar and 
quit, and it spread like Ughtulng. 
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Clmirumii \V\imi You trmo tlioiu until !i%-ortnin time on Monday to return? 

Mr. Lon(}. Yes; ! tliitik It was Monday, if my memory serves me right Do 
Aon carc' If I read (liatV 

(Miainnan Walsh. You might read that part ‘t- , ^ . 

Mr Lo.nu (reading): " Traimmai's stiake, Momuigahela division. Because of 
the geiKM-al dcpres.sion ('\lsiing throughout the country the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co and alliliahMl lines began in Xrwemher, P.)13, to reduce operating ex- 
ptMises wherever possible without (h'trinieiit to tlie service, so as to offset, SO 
far as pra(ti<-ahle. Ilie contimii'd d(‘crea.H‘ In trallic and conseauent reduction 


in gr<'.s.s earnings.” 

I presume .\ou r(‘meiuh«‘r that just aliout that time not only our business but 
all the husiiK'ss in the country ln'gan to get “on tlie toboggan,” and we had to 
l.n«pare tea- it; we (ould not niak(‘ a dollar ami tried to save a dollar. 

Tliese rt'dmiioiis in (‘vpiMiM's wt're ellecled. v(‘ry largely, by dropping from 
the service employers no( acdmllx laMcssary for handling the reduced traffic. 
A.s a means of semiring Inrther nsluctions in expenses the officials of the 
Momaigahela divisimi ilcridml on March IS. 1014, to take off one brakernan 
from yard crews when possible t<) <lo so withmit detriment to the service. Tliis 
reduction lell an eiigiiu'cr, lireman, conductor, and two brakemen to constitute 


(he cri'W.” 

Y(»u notici' lhat we ^lill adhen>d to the Pennsylvania law. 

“Following the regularly recognized methoil at the Thirtieth Street yard, 
Plttshurgh, one hrakmnaii's mime was tiiken of three erew’s. When the 0 p. m. 
yard crews two ol t]ios(> ;iil <■<•1^1— reported for duty and found that they 
were lo woik wilh one h‘ss hrakeman the conductors ami brakemen refused to 
work. Later two road <i<'ws which were about ready to leave the Thirtieth 
Street yard refused lo Like oul their trains, hecanse Die llagmon and brakemen 
refus(><i to work antil (he (lui-d hrakeman was resl<»red lo the yard crews. The 
comlmdor and hraki'ineii of ihc 7 i». m. yard cnwv—tiie third crow affected — at 
the 4'liirtioth Slrc'iU ,\ard also nu’iisi'd to work.” 

T<i give ,\ou a little heller idea of that peeidiar situation, IMr. Walsh and 
gonllmneii. rhe river liore Hows from south to north; it Hows into the (3hio 
River at I’lttsliurgh. 'I'liis railro.-id Is on the vvi'st bank of the Monongahehi 
Rlvm* loi* about do miles, and (In' Tliirtielh Street yards are at Pittsburgh. 
The hulk’ of 11 h‘ tralla- ongiiiaies up iu tin* coal uml coke regions, and tlie 
cars are hroauht down load<‘<l ami tlu' ('luptios go up. That is done by the 
road <rews, tlio^e (hat run from Fitlshurgh up to tlie coal and coke region ami 


return. 


•‘This from tlie railroad e«an)v.\n.v*s standpoint, was the actual cause of the 
strike which followed, although (he men involved iu the strike claimed they 
had other grlev.imes vvhiih had Im'cii iirnku* cnnsidi'rution with the company 
for some time pa^^t am! which w<*rc thmi in jiroi-ess of ad.|ustment, but which 
could not be Hnally adjimii'd be<aii‘'e they were, In a measure, (h'pendent upon 
rules am] regulations cmitaitu'd in aibitration awards handed down by arbi- 
trators app(»iuted to adjust jH'liti<*iis made by the engineers, firemen, con- 
(liK’tors. ami Iraimmii iip.m eastmii railroads for increase.s in wages and im- 
provement In working I'omlitions.*’ 

Uhairman Wvi.sii. Fould jou ^tate at tills point what those latter grievances 
were? 


Mr. Loxm I retMlI one. the olhers have gotten away from me. 
Chairman Wvish. \\ liat was uie one? 


Mr. Loxd. 'I'liert* was one grievance; you understand that while tliks is a 
brief or summary or synopsis. ne<*e.s.sarily ail of the details can not be in- 
sert eil. but one of (be grievances which (liey claimed aftervvgird.s— this was not 
done until fliree or four ilays afterwards, vvlien tliey Iiappened to think tiiere 
were other grhnances wliich were in course of adjustment in the regularly 
ptvsct'ilml u’ay—was flint of frrii:Iit roiuliirtors, eng/ncors, and firemen, in 
which they claimed the i-ates of jiay for road vv<a'k vvliich was being paid on 
the basis of yard work. The comluclt»rs and trainmen Insisted that we pay 
them yard wages, becuvise they are higher than road wages. The engineers 
and hremen, throttgh their chairman, chilim^l that I— this question was brought 
up while 1 was general superintendent— Insisted that 1 treat their work as 
road work, he<'au<e a road enginw' and a road fireman got more money than 
a yanJ (rnglmn'r ; in otliei* wonis, the train crew wanted a yard pi'opositlon while 
the engine crew wanted a road propo.-^ition. That was one of the grievances. 
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Commissioner Garbetson. Should that not be eorreeted, and was it not that 
tJie trnlninen demanded yardmen’s pay and tlie eonduetors, engineers, and 
tiremen demanded road pay? 

Mr. Long. Yes; you are right; it is a penny an lioiir higher. 

Chairman Walsh. So there was a grievance growing out of taking one mem- 
ber of the crew off, and also about the compenKatlon of the men? 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir; a grievance about llie compensation the men, but 
tliat was being adjusted in tlie regular way ; it was being adjusted or attempt e<l 
to be adjustwl by tlie chairman of the O. 11. C., the IJ. K. T.. the 15. L. F. A 10., 
and the 15. L. E. ; these four chairman a few months previous bad taken this 
up ami it was that time probably before the gmieral superintendent. 15ut 
three or four days after the strike they had to liunt up a reason and tlu'y 
brought in tills gidevance, which would have been adjusted in an orderly way. 

Chairman AValsii. With reference to the meeting you speak of ther(‘. wIuto 
the division oflicials met 30 or 40 of tlie trainmen; when was that, before or 
after the strike? 

Mr. Long. That was Immediately — it w’as right when the men wiml off; it 
was right at the Thirtieth Street yard, and they called the men right in. 

Chairman Walsh. That was before tlie 30 or ^0 w’cnt out? 

Mr. Long. Yes; this transpired possibly the first few lioiir.s. 

Chairman Walsh. You say you gave them until a certain time to come 
back, and that if they did not come back their places w’ould be filled? 

Mr. Long. Y"es; I will come to that in a minute. 

“The division ofiicials met the men involved for a discussion oi the quesliou 
<»f rmnoving one brakeman from the yard crews. About 30 or 40 traiuuau), 
consisting of members of the Order of Railway Conductor.s, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, Switchmen’s rnion of North America, and nonunion men 
were jire.sent at this metdlng. They insl.sted that they could not be represented 
by a committee, but that each man should act for himself. Because of this 
attitude, no definite arrangements with the men could be made, and noting that 
a number of the speakers w’ere members of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men the general chairman of that organization on the Pennsylvania lin(‘s east 
w'as communicated with by telephone. He adviseil the representatives of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen Hint they were violating the regulations of 
that organization in refusing to w^ork and that they should reluim to lludr 
accustomed duties and take up, with their sup(*rjor olllcers, the (pjestion of ad- 
justing grievances in the usual and orderly manner. 

“The men, however, refused to abide by his advice or any iiifluori(*c he c<»uld 
bring to bear.” 

I will state right there that these chairmen, naturally, have in each of their 
lodges a certain number of imm who stand above the rest— coriscrvativi', cnic- 
ful, loyal employees— loyal to their organization and loyal to the company ; and 
these chairmen call on that class of men to help them cool off the hot-licaded 
ones who wdll not listen, and that is wiiat is meant by ” any iulluence ho coid<l 
bring to bear.” 

“ Later, however, they agreed to return to w^ork with a full crew of tiiree 
brakemen, as before, and liave tlie .subject considered at a meeting to b(,‘ held 
on March 19 — they to be represented by a committee — witli the undersliuiding 
that the members of the 6 p. m. yard crews who originally refused to work 
would not be allow'ed to wmrk that night. The meeting with tlie men, scheduled 
for March 19, was not held until Mar<*h 20, because of the inability of tin* 
general chairman of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen to roach Pittsburgh. 
At this meeting the men contended that the White Hall branch crew’s could 
not safely operate with less than a conductor and three brakemen on account of 
the numerous gi*ade crossings and heavy grades, and after some discussion Hie 
superintendent decided uixm the following iiistruction.s: 

‘“In tlie case of crews consisting of five men, cars pushed ahead of engine 
northward between Twenty-second and Twenty-flr.st street yard should be lim- 
ited to five loads or eight empties. When pulling down or^pulllng up any num- 
ber of cars should be hauled with crew consisting of five men. 

It Is the intention to operate the White Hall brunch with an independent 
crew, day and night, consisting of the same nuroiier of men as at present — that 
is, four men besides engineman and fireman — but if a crew consisting of only 
three men besides engineman and fireman — that is, a five-man crew — then cars 
should be limited to five loads or eight empties northward ; but southwani any 

number of cars.* ** 
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I might state to vou, In order to get the ger^graphical peculiarity of this White 
Hall ItJiilroad, that the railroad is (aie-iialf of a mile from the river bank at 
Thirtieth Street. This ^\'hite Hall l>raeh Is u branch connecting the main line 
of the Monongahela division with the industries Immediately on the bank of the 
river. The railroad Itself does not exeml a mile or a mile and one*eighth long. 

(Ihnlrmun VS’ai.sh. \\’er<‘ you present at this conference wdth the men before 
the strike? 

Mr. Long. No, .sir. 

(The paiiiidilet from which the vitness read, entitled “ HI. story of Labor 
Troubles on the iVnnsylvanla itailroad, ” was submitted In printed form.) 

('halrman Wai.sii. Mr. L>nu^ 1 am going to ask you some questions, to see 
If J can not .shorten 

Mr. IvONo (intcrruiiting). If \on will i>ennit me, I will sor)n be through 
with it and anticii)ate anything you can say on the subject l>ecau.se this Is 
the whol<‘ story. 

('hairnian T.rl me see if T can put a fmv questions here and if I 

can not save you 

I\Ir. Loa(;. I pia^ler to answer my own way. 

CliHirnian I pnUVr to a-sk jou a few fpiestion.s that will be very 

short, and may save time. I uas going to ask you !<ome questions about how 
tin? book was gotten up, and snve yon pcrlnqis some litth* time. If you insist, 
howev(‘r, ymi may 

Mr. L()%(i ( inlcrrnp(ing). Yes: T to nvid it and get it in tin' record. 

Chairman W’usii. How long is it going to be? 

Mr. IvO.No. 1'hree minutes 

(’hairman WAi..sir. (Jo ahead. 

Mr. I.(ONG (reading) : 

“This was accepred by tin* men. who then took up tlie nuestion of operation 
In flat yards, conterallng f(»r a full crew, the sanu* as on the White Hall 
brunch, hut as similar condition.s did not prevail, the company would not agree 
to reston* the brakemen (»n crews in rtut yards. The general chairman of the 
BrotherluKHl of Railroad Trainmen, recognizing the prerogative of the .superin- 
tendent to (lotennine tlie number of men in a crew, again adviserl the men to 
return to uork. In I lie meantime efforts were nunle by division otfloials and 
others to persuade the men to eoniiniie at work and later adjust their griev- 
ances upon the nu'rits of the ca.se; hut when the men reported for work 
on the night of Marcli 20. and found that the third brakoman was not to he 
plnctMl on crews operating in Hat yards, they again refused to work aud 
de<‘hirt'd a strike. 

♦‘The strike .spread rapidly on the night of March 20, and practically all 
points on the Monongahelu division wore affected by the following morning. 
The general chairman for the rennsy]\anin Railroad east of Pittsburgh, of the 
Order of Railway (kiiiductors, Bndlierhoisl of Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhoo<l 
of IxK'oniothe Knginet»rs. and Brotherhood of laK’imsotive Firemen and En- 
glneinen went to Pittsburgh and Issued notl«*es to all their inmiibers that the 
strike had bwii illegally called, since tlie rules of their orgaiilzatlons, as well 
as the organization of the Switchmen's Union of North America, pnwided that 
n strike (‘ould only be called after a referendum vote of all members, In which 
at least two-thlrds must vote in favor of a strike, and such strike could only 
be ctilled by the chief executive of the organization voting. 

“The strike .spread to other da.sses of einployet's, and many engineers, 
firemen, signalmen, clerks, and ynrdmaster.s were strongly in sympathy with 
the strikers, some of whom left the service and others reluctantly rendered 
the least service they c<mld. 

“ On March 24 a committee of engineers and firemen volunteered to inter- 
cede with the sui>orintendent in behalf of the striking trainmen, and the 
superintendent agrmi that if the men, then out of service, would report for 
(juty during the day or March 24 they would be calleil for service when trains 
were ready and wou4d lie restorer! to their former positions without prejudice, 
and that their grievames could be taken up by their regular organization 
committee, in the usual way, for prompt consideration. The reply of the 
strikers to this offer was that they could not accept it until after a" meeting 
had been held, althongh it appears that the offer was not generally promulgated 
among the tralnmea After the committee of engineers and firemen Inter- 
ceded with the sui)erlntendent in belmlf of the striking trainmen, the en- 
gineers and firemen made no further efforts iii behalf of the trainmen’s case, 
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but, on the other hand, assisted wherovor possible in teachinp: the new men 
their duties. 

“At the start of the strike, efforts were made to recnilt trainmen from oilier 
divisions of the system who had been relieved on neeount of reduction in 
force. In this way many men were secured to fill the posltloas vacnled by 
the strikers. In fact the president of the Brotlierhood of Railroad Trainmen 
advised members of that brotherho<Kl who were out of work to go to IMlts- 
burgh to take imsitions vacated by the .strikers. A number of so-called striki' 
breakers were also employed, but because of their luck of knowledge of train 
operation were of very little use to the company. Adequate commissaries 
were established at various points for feeding and housing the men. and 
meals and lodging were furnished free at the.se commissaries until May 1, 
when a charge of ,$4 for 21 meals and 5 cents per be<l per <lay was made, all 
commissaries being discontinued by July 1. 

“Because the company secured experienced trainmen from otlu'r divisions 
of the system, the strike re.ally ended on March 28. after which Ihere was 
little Interruption to tlie service. 

“ During the progress of the strike the symparhy of the citizens, tradespi'ople. 
and borough officials along the division was strongly In favor of the strikers. 
In some eases the merchants refuserl to sell goo<ls to employes who had takiMi 
fhe place of strikers, and a favorite method of harassing both the company and 
the new eniploye(‘s was to stop trains within the borough limits liy getting oir 
the cars and setting hand brakes or turning the angle cocks of air brakes. 
When the trains would come to a stop the borough officials would arrest the 
trainmen for blocking the crossings, and at the hearings the men would he 
heavily t^pon advice of our solicitors these cases were appealed, and in 

many of them the decision was reversed and the fines remitted. The strikers 
and sympathizers also interfered with the handling of traffic by releasing hand 
brakes on cjirs on sidings, permitting them to move toward main tracks and he 
derailed. In one case a serious accident rosnltod In which a fireman, (‘nginei''!*. 
and a trainman were Injured. Various attempts were made to wreck trains be- 
setting signals incorrectly, placing material in frogs and switch points along tlio 
lalls, but very little damage resulted from these attempts. 

Members of the railroad company’s police departnamt were sent to the Monon- 
gahehi division to maintain order, protect the conipany’s proptuty and the imm 
on duty. 

“Considerable hostility was shown toward the train-.service organizations 
from the stJirt. When they ri'fused to help the .strikers and tm^k action to expi‘1 
them from their organizations and later iiolrwd to fill their places, the strikers 
organized the Industrial Railway Union, with the intention of disrupting the 
four train-service organizations. This mnv union embraced all clas,ses of rail- 
road employees, except those who have authority to employ and diseliarge men. 
The new union published a weekly paper called “The Railroader,” in which 
they attacked the officials of the railroad company, officers of the Order of Rail- 
w^uy Conductors and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, or any other Individuals 
who held the ill will of the strikers. The new' organization was short-lived and 
wn.s practically defunct by November 1 IWK'ause of nonpayment of dues. 

“ On May 7 a committee consisting of nine of the .strike leaders calksl upon 
the general superintendent to ascertain under wiiat con<litlons tlio iikmi on 
strike could be re.storcil to their former positions. They w'ere advised tlmt, 
Inasmuch as they had originally refused to vv(»rk, had repudiated the obligations 
of their organizations, and had also refused to return to work when the opiior- 
tunlty was offered, they could not be restored to their former positions. 

“In this connection it is only fair to state tliat this strike removed from tlu' 
railroad company’s service a number of men who wore disloyal to the company, 
and that the new' men w'lthln a few w'eeks after their employment p<‘rform('il 
more efficient and satisfactory service than the employees wdio w'ent on strike, 
some of whom had been in the company’s service for many years. 

“ Below is given a copy of a letter from Mr. W. G. I^e, president Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, to officers of Brotherhood of Railrohd Trainmen lodgi's 
on the Pennsylvania lines east, showing the attitude of the brotherhood with 
respect to this strike. 

“ Cleveland, Ohio, March 2S, 191^. 

“To the Prmidenty Secreterf/, and Treasury of all B R. T Lodges, Pennsylvania 

lAne$ East: 

“ SiBs AND Brothers : As you are probabl.v nw'are, a fe^v members of the 
O. R. 0., B. R. T., and Switchmen’s Union, with a number of “ No-bills,” eni- 
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Ifloyotl 111 llu^ \i(-'Iiilty of PiOshnrph by Oio P. H. H., liave seen fit to leave the 
K(>rvl((‘ of (Imt coinpany, Individually or collectively, and are now claiming that 
ti Htrlke of train and yard men Is in etTect on that lino. 

" TIk! O. K. 0. aiul P. K. T. liav<* for a number of years negotiated rules and 
l*ates of pay through their geru'ral conunlttees with the Pennsylvania manage- 
ment, and are at tliN time handling certain wage and working conditions per- 
taining to that and (dli(*r lines with the board of arbitration. 

“tJeueral Chairman J. P. Jhmdrlcks, of the O. It, C., and H. A. Enochs, of 
the P. It. T., for tlie P. ft. It. lines cast, are now at the Coionial Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. handling the situathm in so far as it applies to those two organizations. 
They ha\e issued pulilie slalcimmts through the r»ress and have forwarde<l 
teh'grapliic lnstructi<UH to <-ommltteemen and others on the line, copies of 
vliich havi* he<-u f«n\\ar<h*d to this <»(lic(‘ and which liave my approval. 

“.V sliiki' can not 1 h‘ (h'clared legalh hy cither the P. of L. E., B. of L. P. & 
E., (). It. (\. or Switlimen’s I'nioii until after a referendum vote of the member- 
.ship on a line lias been lakmi, sliowing that Iwo-thlrds or more of the employees 
(»f each organization Inlcrcsicd h;i\e voted in favor of u strike, which must 
afterwards he approv<'d l>y tli<‘ chlcd' ex(‘cutive of tlie org.mlzation voting. No 
sueli action lias Imsmi t.aken on lh(‘ I’cim.svhama in .so far as the 0. II. 0. or 
P. It. T. ai'<‘ coiici'riasl, and whatc\or A.itamles exist on the Pennsylvania .sys- 
tem a'^ a result of (his illogal strike (an Im‘ lilh'd 1)\ nannhers of the brotherhootl 
tir otlH'i’s iM'ganlh'ss <»r tin' <laim (tf a few irrc.sponsjl)l(* persons that a strike is 
In effect. 

" Each of yon know how a strike of (li<‘ (raiisportation organizations must be 
declared, and oHic(‘rs ;iiid m(*mlM*rs of the iirotiu'rliood are eantfoned against 
violating gi'iieral rnh* No. 11, page (M, of the (.onstitntion and gt'iiernl rules now 
in enVet, and ,\on are hcreb.\ ins(nict(>d to pndVr charges again.st all members 
of the lirotlu'rhood under the jurisdiction of your lodge violating the rule re- 
ferred to, furnishing iliis otiice names and lull information pertaining to the 
same. 

“Fraternally, jours 


“ \V. G. Lee, President.'^ 

T thank you very nntcli, Mr. M'alsli, for pcaanilting me to do It. 

Chairman A\ m.sh. I was going to jisk jon who wrote (his history of the 
labor troubles on the INmnsylvania Pailroad? 

Mr. lA)N(i. Well, I (h.n'i tliink if is tin* ivsiilt of anv one pen, Mr. Walsh The 
Information, lu'cessarily 

Chairman Wvi.sit. \Vlio liad charge of it? 

Mr. Lonu. Po.ssihly tin* major fiortion of it (Jen, Snpt. (Vponnoll. of Pltts- 
burglt. snpoiiiih'iah'tit «>f the diMsion; the tiMinmaster. his assistants myself 

Chairman W\lsm (interrupting). Is lie a witness hero? ’ ‘ 

Mr. l.oNo. I think not. 

Chairman M \r,sir. Was (he m.il('ri:il collect(‘d and given to some (me mu’son 
to put ill form? ^ 


Mr. Lo\(i. Tlie material. I tliink. was collected hv lialf a dozen or more em- 
ployet's; for iiistamr, the iraiiiinastcr at West r,arnes\ llle— hv reason of this 
strike wo n.-^sigm-d an assistant superintendent at the other end of the road 
where formerly there was onlj a .\ar(lmastor-he wrote Ids version, as did the 
assistant trainmasters at other pl.-mes. .\|| of Uiese versions wmre revi.sed by 
the superintendent and again hy thi' geiuTal superintendent, and nmiin bv 
myself and statf officers, and tlnally hy Vice President Myers. 

Cliainnan W\isn, Who put tids ho(tk in tlie lonn it is'liere tlnnllv? 

Mr, Long. T1u‘ hook, 1 think, was put in this form Iiy tlie puhlicitv a'mnt 
Chairman Walsh. Wiiat is his name? ‘ . 


Mr. Loxo. Mr. Lee. 


Chairman Wal.sh. He is a witness lame? 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. It looks to he very concise; as far as I am concerned 
I am going to say 1 would accept it as your .statement, and if there are any 
commissioners that wish to ask joti unestions they may do so. 

Mr. Long. It was a eomi)oslte .statement, and rather tlian have 40 men 
state In here In their rambling way. as I do at time.s, and tell the story we 
thotight it could be told in better language that way. 

Chairman Walsh. I wa.s going to say If you desire to make any statement 
outside of that we would l>e glad to hear It, but that we would accent this 
as your statement as far as it went. 

Mr. Long. That is the whole stui^. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Y’uu heard the testimony of Mr. Pierce this 
morning? 

Mr. I^oNQ. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You heard him make the statement tliat in his 
opinion the reason wiiy his efforts to organize a federation of a broader rail- 
way men's union failed was due to the jealousy of the officei*s of the craft 
unions, as well as to the interests of the company? 

Mr. l.A)NG. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The Inference, of eour.‘?e, left upon my mind, an<i 
doubtless upon the minds of the other commissioners, was that tiie ottictTs of 
the craft unions were selfish and did not want to lose tlielr jobs ns (►fficers of 
the unions, which might happen if they were to amalgamate into one union, 
and that inferentially, of course, tliut Mr. Pierce himself was iinseltlsh in his 
work and that he did it for the love of the cause. Now, my attention inis been 
called to a statement here on page 36 of your pamphlet entitle<l “ History <»f 
Labor Troubles on the P(*nnsylvanla Railroad.” Let me read it and lei me ask 
you if, so far as you know, it states the facts In the case. It says here at 
page 36; 

‘‘The strike of shopmen and others at Harrisburg was due to the agitation 
condiicteil by W. 11. Pierce, formerly connected with tiie Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive P^lremon and Kngineinen as a national organizer, and wlio, after being 
nnsiiceessfnl in Ids efforts to be elected vice president of tliat organization at 
its convention In Washington, .Tune 2, 1913, ofl’ered Ids s(‘rvi<’es to the l*eim- 
sylvaida Railroad Co. to handle legislative matters in the interest of llial com- 
pany. Falling to secure this position, he immediately startenl to organize* all 
classes of employe'os under an organization called Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees. . His efforts, while dlro<*ted particularly against tlio Pennsylvania 
Railroad, were not confined e.vcliislvely to the employec*s of that company, but 
extended to other railroad companies, particularly tlie Phlladelplda & Re^adlng 
Railway.” 

This, you see, would cast a very serious reified ion upon the me^thods of Mr. 
Pierce. The frame of mind that this wenild leave mo In, if it states the fads, 
is tiiat it is now the result of disappointment and in a spirit of revenge; not 
having been elected vice president of the BrotherhocMl of Loeomotive Flremi'n 
and Engincinen, he offered his services to tlie INainsylvaida Railroad Co. to 
handle legislative matters in the Intoresls of that company, was out of dis- 
appointment merely, and in a spirit of revenge, and not having securi'd that 
I)Osltlon, with a view of injuring tlie company, lie immediately started to 
organize all classes of employees undiT an organization called tlie Brotherliood 
of Railway Employees. If those are facts, it would largely discredit the testi- 
mony of Mr. Pierce. It would with me, of course, and 1 think it would also 
with my follow associates. 

Mr. Lonq. Well, I don’t presume, Mr. Weinstock, that you could say that 
if It was the opinlou of 100 of our ofH<*ers that Mr. Pierce did this because lie 
was disappointed that that would make it a fact. It would lie rather dinicult 
to say tliat any di.sappointmcnt of Mr. Pierce’s wa.s' tiie real fact. You can 
readily see that. Now, it may be, perhaps, as to immaterial conclusions here, 
it may be somewhat unfair to Mr, Pierce to say that it was entirely due to 
disappointment, but it is a composite viewpoint. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are those two statements made as to his failure 
to be elected vice president and failure to secure a job with your company, true? 

Mr. Ix)No. The failure to secure the vice presidency, you know very well Is 
true; as to the other, I don’t know whether we can c*stablish that ns an aliso- 
lute fact or not. 1 think possibly we might, but I would not be willing to say 
that we can right off-hand. I would be willing to give Mr. Pierce the benefit of 
the doubt on that one hand. 

Chairman Walsh. What point is that? That lie apiilicTl for a job with your 
company? 

Mr. Long. It might be difficult to present the exact facts. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that contained in this statement that you submitted 
to us? 

Mr. Long, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you put a thing In a formal statement of that 
kind that you could not be sure of and could not present the proof on? 

Mr, Long. I say I can not ; I think possibly If you give me time I can produce 
the papers, but it might be difficult to find them, 

38819’— S. Doc. 41i, 64-l~vol 11 8 
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CouinilssloiuT 0’(\>N\Ki.i-. Was an aiii>li''atioii made; do you know, per- 
sonally? 

Mr. I.»o.NG. Not to mo. 

Chairman WAi.sri. Wo can j'vt th.-it information from 31 r. Lee. 

Mr. Lo>f;. Possibly Mr. Loo can give it. 

C'hairtiian Walhit. You don’t know anythin?; about it? 

Mr. Long. That particular fact; m». Itut the others; yes. Tho.se are the 
fa(*ts and vioA^’s as wo could a.scort.ain tlami, the result of composite minds 
eudoavorinu; to bo as fair and free and frank as we possibly could. 

fk)mmis.sionor VVkix.stock'. In llio cour.se of your remarks this morninfr, 
anioim otlim- things >ou convo\(sl th(‘ idea that uhile you roKardoil the present 
plan of mediation and « oncilhilion— that is, tJio Federal plan of mediation and 
.concilhiriou--a.s otlh'iont, that I jiuL'od that .vou did not fool it was sufficient, 
and you would like to sik* It IxUtercd and imiiroved. (^an you .suKpe.st to this 
connid.ssion whereby tlie F('il<ral .system of mediation and conciliation can be 
Impnoed Mtid betfonsl? If .\oii can, we will apprei iate it very much. 

Mr. Long. U will take a threat many impartial mind.s to roach even a partial 
conclusion on .such a l»l?' pi'ohlem .ms lld.s. If I could do it I should have it 
pHtonpsl, and thereafter I would not worry a^uiin about anything; It would 
U' a kOM'al l»>i>n to capital and l.ihor, and mankind in general. If the disagree- 
able disputes between those that earn a living by the sw'eat of their brow and 
tlio.se that [lay them IlK'ir li\ing eoidd be settled amicably like father and 
mothei- and hrother and si.-der, it would be a groat boon; but I think w^e 
can hn^k at (liat Ido' tlu' mlllenium, whicii we are working tow^ard. I think 
we are working toward it ; I think, if I may .so expre.ss it, that the kernel or 
the iiu'at we will get out of this commission will jiut us a step further towmrd it. 

Comml.ssioiuM* Wn\.sio< is., lio .\ou n'lr.Mnl, as an old railroad man with long 
exfM'rience, tliiit with llic<(* labor trouble's, <lo you regard the relatlonsidp 
existing to-day on the wliole lu'tween railroad managers and employers, on 
the out' hand, arul railroad workers, on tlio other hand, as better or worse than 
10 years jigo? 

Mr. Lom:. ()Ii. Infiniti'ly bc'trer. 

(\»mmlssi<*iier Wfinskkk. Iiifinitel\ Ix'tter? 

Mr. Long. Yes. sir. 

Coinnd.MsiotK'r Wi in.viock To what <lo yon attribute that improve<l feeling? 

3Ir. liO.vd. M oll, lh(‘ treml of tin* times, I mu'ss; It is rather difficult to explain 
why the moral .sen.si* in bnsiiu'ss is much more acute to-ilay than 10 j'ears ago, 
and much, nuu'li more maitc' than 20 year.s ago, while there was none at all 
80 years ago In ino.M Ini'll Any lU'w.sjiaper reading person wdll admit that. 

Commissioner M'k!\,sio( k. Then lliere lia.s hc'en great progress along the 
lines, and in the railroad world, iu linngl?ig jtbout a more cordial and more 
friendly relatioiHhip between tlie w(.rkers and tliolr employers? 

Mr. Lo.vo. I think there is, Judging others by ourselves; W’e set up at nights 
to find out how' to get next to <iur men. 

Cominlssiom'r hax.snx a, I»o \ou regard the good will of your rank and file 
as a valunhle asset? 

Mr. Long. Me certainly do. and wo Iimm' it t<i a large extent. If we can 
get the residue, we are all right 

Comnd.ssioiier Mfins'kkk. Now. do joii think that this better relationship, 
this more cordial feeling between the two parties, is due at all to the employer 
having bwii (rained perhaps l.\ hard kiax ks and hitter exjierienee to look at 
tlie situation not only through his own eyes, but through the eyes of the 
worker, and the worker likewise llirough liard knocks and bitter experience has 
been trained to look at the situation with tlie eyes of the employer as well as 
his own eyes? 

3Ir, Long. I think so. Tlie wmxxI sawyer, after becoming the boss of the wmwkI 
sawyers, sympathizes more witli his men than if he had never been a w’ood 
sawyer. 

Commissioner M’l.'xsTorK. Is tliat your feeling in the matter? 

Mr. Long. That Is my feeling in the matter; 1 w’as a worker myself. 

Golnmlssloner M'Ein stock. On that particular point, evidently you don’t 
agree with our friend, 31r. Garretson; he took tlie opposite view yesterday? 

CJommlssIoner Gakketson. T^et me correct you. day lieforo yesterday. 

Commissioner Weinstoi’K, The ajxilogy 1.-=* accept^I. His View' is tllat usually 
tlie worst slave driver is the one tliat was once himself a slave. 

3Ir. Long. I would say that Is true to only a limited extent If the man 
who Is n slave and has only the kleas of a slave can become a slave driver, 
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he 1« a terrible taskmaster; but in becoming the master of the slaves he also 
Improves his mind with his position, and it is different 

^mmissloner Wetnstock. Then, from your point of view, Mr. 1 take 

It that we are minimizing Industrial strife as far us the railrmuls are t'oii- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Long. I am a big, large optimist. Certainly we are moving ahea<l In 
every direction, morally and every other way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think to-day is better than yesterday? 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir; the day of Cr>jesus is coming to an end in tlie next 
generation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now. do yon think that the methmi that has been 
In operation in the railroad world along the line of meiUatlon and conciliation 
could he broadened out so as to take In the other Industrial fields successfully, 
and relatively the same Imppy situation, the same more conllal aral more kindly 
and more friendly feeling between thase on the two shies of the issue could 
be created in other branches of imlustry? 

Mr. Long. I think so; but we will know in two or three .\(‘ars conclusively. 
Himry F'(>rd is trying it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. lie Is trying it on a basis unlike any other (sn- 
ployer, and tliere are many that contend that what is possible with him is not 
possible with the generality of employers, that lie is an exceptional case. 

Mr. Long. The principle is the same; if Ih*nry gives tliein $%"> bonus, some- 
body else will give thorn a penny, but the priiu-iple is the same. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I\> .vou think the remedy lies, of whatever in- 
dustrial friction may exist, along the line of profit sharing? 

Mr. Long. No, sir ; I do not mean that ; yon asked me if it could he extended 
to commercial and industrial uplift as W’eil as the railroads, and I said it 
possibly would he solved by Henry Ford. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Henry Ford Is using an entirely different policy 
from the railroad companies. That Is, the railroad company as a rule in many 
branches of their work deal with organized labor, certain forms of organized 
labor? 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Take tlie transportation form, you deal with the 
engineers and firemen and hrakemen and cornlnctors gtmerally. and Mr. Ford 
does not recognize or deal with organized labor. His policy is entirely different 
from the policy In the rjiilroad work; lie absolutely n'fns<‘s to recognize or deal 
with organized labor. 

Mr. lA>N(i. The object and the purp<'>se. however, are tlio same. Tlie purpose 
is to get more work units, or whatever yon want to call tliem, out of labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean higlier effiiiency? 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir; and as tlie result, more profits; and he gives part of it 
back to the man for “ hotfooting it,” as the railnnid man calls it. We do it la 
another manner. If our railroad men are efficient, they get lietter rwults In 
wages, because it gives better profits ami we can afford to pay them, 

Comml.ssioner Weinstock. That Is, with yonr unorganize<l peftple. yon have 
the piecework system? 

Mr. Long. Oh, yes, in many cases; very largely so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the theory is tliat in tlie pieiework .system 
the most efficient man earns the most money, and the less efficient man tla* less 
money? 

Mr. Long, That goe.s without saying — that' it is w'ages and solely wages makes 
the higher-cikss workman, otherwise there is im incentive. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is your w’ay of bringing out the highest 
efficiency of the workers. The Ford way. as I recall it. is to offer the w'orker 
as the result of his record — he must first make a re<'ord, and having made the 
record, he gets a certain maximum wage from it, and at the end of a given 
time, I think a year, he gets an added bonus in the way of a share of the net 
earnings of the enterprise. That only applies to earning power, and there are 
other factors that enter into the relations between the employer and worker-- 
the question of hours, of conditions of labor, etc. If w'e pursued Mr. Ford’s 
plan, the workers would liave absolutely no voice, but would have to depend 
upon the generosity of tlie employer, as they do in Uie case of Mr. Ford. Mr. 
Ford of Ids own voiitiou says, “ I will make you these concessions,” and the 
worker must accept or not. But with yon. It Is different. The employees have 
a voice with you In fixing the hours at labor and In fixing the working coodL 
tkms and their compensftloo. They are two widely differ^ policies and 
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can not l>e brouj^ht together. Xow, the quention is, does the future He along 
the Hne of Mr. Ford’s method, in giving the employer the absolute voice ana 
Bole voice In dealln;^ with his worker, or does it lie along the line of the four 
transportation orga/iizatloiis and the geiierai inanas’^er.s? Do I wake wyselt 
clear? 

Mr. U}So, I think yon iinvo. As I said before, we will see how this works out 
(’oinmlssioner Wki,\.st(h'k. Your answer is to that Question that if Mr. Ford’s 
plan proves a success that iiiat Is likely to be the ])lan of the future? 

Mr. JiO.\o. Very generally in Industrial and nianufacturlng concerns. ’ 
Oonimissiorier WKiNH/tx k. If that is to be the plan of the future, then the 
worker will have no voice? 

^ Mr, I doubt wliether Henry Ford, himself, however, can tell the 

measure. Jbuiry Ford don’t know how to make cotter pins, but he pays so much 
for cotter pins, and if a man mulo‘s s(> mu<-h money per thousand, say 10 per 
cent of their valiu*, he pa>M so imuh per tln)iisand. He. may set that rate. 
He know.s how many co!t<*r pln.s a man <nigl»t to make in 10 hours. He does 
that by the o[»lnion of the 1,000 cotter-pin makers, ami after all, the men are 
«c*ttlnK the puce. 

Commissioner WKrN.sTOf if. Hut they have no voice ; your engineers and your 
conductors can come ami have a eorjforcnce with .\ou. tind can discuss with 
you the <Hpuillty of a certain wage, or certain working conditions, and you 
have to listen to wliat (hoy have to say. 

Mr. Long. We gladly lislcai to w'liat they have to say. 

Comml8.sloner Wkin.stock. You not oidy gladly listen, but you are In a po- 
sition where you have to listen, b(M-ause jou eaii not afford to ignore what they 
BUy, beeause they have behind them the slrcm^tli ami power, and lh<‘.v can not 
be Ignoreil. Now, In the <'ase of Mr, l*'ord’s work, la* watches ilie rt*stdts and 
establishes rates largely by the residt. loit after all they ha\o no voice. 

Mr. Long. I kmwv; but he estahlisla's t]a‘ results, Mr. Weinstock. I don’t 

sec that he n<r(‘pts the cotter-piri makers <»r 

Commissioner Wkinstoc k. Hut siip|io''e he ilxi'il it at less than what he 
thought they were entitled to reeeh<', titey wouhl hav<* tuj voiee, and when they 
Would go to Mr. Ford ami say we would like (o discuss this matter with you, 
he would say, “(Jentlemeii, 1 am .s((rr\. hut I am not prepared to dlscus.s with 
you. I reserve the rigid to 11\ tlie price, and If you don't like my price you 
can quit." You see there i.s a hig ditbTemi* there. You would not say that to 
your engineers. You w^otdd give them— would acknowledge they luui a right 

to discuss tlio njalter with you and IJi:it you must cor\sider 

Mr. Long. Well, we enter into a contract or arrangement to do it with them; 
but I must say 1 don't Kmwv ll('ni\ Ford’s metIuMis in full. I kmwv only w1int 
I read in the new-spaiKU-s about bis alLalrs. Hut he has start(‘d off on a new 
plan of prollt sharing. Now, whether lb*nr.v F(»rd. who I think Is a mechanic 
himself, reserves to himself tlie supn'Fiic authority to d(*<*tde how' many of each 
piece of the thousand pieces that enter irdo <*ach machine each man can 
make oHili day, I don’t kmwv. Hut 1 douht very muclt that it Is not tiie result 
of ohservntlon ami not Mie r<*.snlt of a' tnal pcrfoniutma*, and so in fact after 
nil the men have a voice, since tlu*.v can »H *' N(,w wu are not going to make 
more tlmn SO pins a day.” 

ConimIssj<dner OVoNNELt,. Is it your impression. Mr. Long, Mr. Ford Is 
paying all his employee.s $5 a <lay? 

Mr. Lon(}. No. 1 was under the Itnpression that he fixed It juSt as Mr. 
AVeinstoc'k said, “Mr. Alshton, you can niak<* 10 pit«hers a tlay, and you will 
get 10 Wilts tt pitcher, or I will make 40 b<M>ks a day, and wlli get 10 cents a 
book.” or another man makes something else and lie gil.s 10 cents a hook or a 
box. That he reserves to himself the authority to say how many I must make 
to earn Now, If 1 make 10 a day riglit along for six months,' 10 a day fixes 
the wngi*; and if I make 11 1 make more, and if I make 9 I make less. 
Coiiiiinissloner O’Fonnei.l. That Is not the system. 

Mr. Lo\'g. 1 was under the impression that it was. 

(Commissioner O’Oinnklu We had JMr. Ford before us, 

Mr. laiNG. Very well, then you know a great deal more about Mr. Ford than 
I do. But getting Into the realm of piecework — It is the day’s work and the 
hourly work which is generally recognized as the leveler. That is generally 
admitted by craft organizers. So tliat the w’orker Is paid for time and not for 
service; and in that way w’e believe that piecework Is a better proposition, 
In that not only If the man w i.she.v to earn more money he can, but he can show 
his capacity; and if you desire to go into that I want to refer you to our 
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geoeral superJutendent of motive power, Mr. James T. Wallaoe, who can toll 
you more in a few minutes alxjut that than I ooulil in a week, and we have 
him here so you can develop that If you so desire. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you apply the piecework system in the payment of 
the president or the vice presidents or the treasunT or tJie hoard of direclors? 
Mr. Long. I think not. It liardly couhl be callwi that. 

Commissioner Lennon, This is the otilclal document submitted by tlie Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co, [referring to pamphlet presente<l by the witness]. 

Mr. Long. As a comprehensive statement of the facts. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were present yesterday, Mr. Tiong, when Mr. 
Atterbury was questioned about the Federal workmen’s* compensat Ion law? 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir. 

Cominissionor >\'einstock. Are you In .accord with his views? He favoiasl a 
Fe<leral comptmsation law. 

Mr. Long. Well,. we have all been thinking over that a great deal ns to Just 
where we are coming out. It is not going 1<» be an easy thing to draw up a 
compensation act that will be excewlingly just to the par,ties who have to pay 
In and at tlje same time not pauperize those who are to receive. I presume, if 
I may Injwt this into the proceedings, that if all the poorliouses In the (M) 
cHUintles of Pennsylvania and all the money that goe.s to maintain tliem~-the 
county commissioners and everything of tliat kind that goes with tlie matter of 
supporting indigent ix>or In each one of the C6 counties of Pennsylvanla^-were 
to be luit into one fund and be distributed by some really wise party, that more 
relief to destitution would re.sult— more of it be eliminated than now obtains. 
Now, after all, isn’t the \inderlying thought in a eoiiipensatlon u<*t to reward 
the indigent poor, in the first place? 

Commissioner Wkinstock, No; it luis no relation to that problem at all, Mr. 
Long. 

Mr. Long. Well, it will have ultimnpdy. 

(k)mmlssloner Weinstock. No; a workmen's comi»ensation act 

Mr. Long (interrupting). Permit me to carry out my tliought, if I may. 
Coimnls.siouer Weinstock. Very well. 

Mr. Long. The poor and injured workman-— tlie injured workman— becomes 
indigent poor if his employer does not look after him, don't he? Now, the 
greatest disgrace that can befall a man, even beyond that of going to jail, Is 
going to the iioorhouse. Wliy, in the country districts there are lots of people 
that go to jail and are not lookeil down upon a.s much as the person who goes 
to the poorhou.se; therefore the poorIiou.se I.s not an elevating proposition. But 
the workmen'.s compeii.sation act that is going to take care of indigent men and 
women, made so by reason of accident in indu.strlal plant.s, and who can be 
taken care of under the couipen.satloii act, that look.s a little more honoralile, 
and (here woiihl be a little more pride go with it. Therefore compeii.sation acts, 
no matter If they are jxiorly framed, are bound to result in some good, and if 
we keep on at them and wipe out the iMKirhouses and tlie corruption accused 
of going with the most of them, ami all that money l.s put to wise purpo.se, I 
believe compensation acts could be evolved that would be of great good to the 
enqdoyer and employee. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As you pointed out a moment ago, Mr. Long, there 
Is a differentiation between the Indigent rsxir who become indigent by virtue 
of industrial accident and the Indigent iK>or who become poor from otlier 
reason.s? 

Mr. Ix>No. Yes. I was thinking of the poor m.in who Is an employee and 
gets his leg sawcil off in the harvest field, and any compensation act so far 
proniulgat(‘d loaves that poor fellow to look out for himself.; hut if he loses a 
leg under our railroad train w'e have to take rare of him the rest of his life. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, a workmen’s <*ompensatlon act confines Itself 
exclusively to workers injured wiille at wmrk industrially. Now, It Is a very 
^ HO question about it— to define equitably ; and while that was 

still more difficult a few years ago. It Is becoming less so, because we are get- 
ting experience all along, because we have got some twenty -odd States whieti 
have adopted w’orknien’s compensation, and where the law has been operating 
in some one year, some two, and some three or four years; and this is giving 
us an accumulation of experience hitherto unknown. Therefore, under existing 
conditions, It is easier to formulate a wl.se and equitable and workable com- 
Jiensation law than ever before; and the point I am intere8te(l In Just now Is 
iZ what is the attitude of great employers — interstate employers — toward 
the Federal workmen’s compensation act, whether such a proposition would be 
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loolicd l> 3 ’ tinun i»r tlify would If a lU6as« 

urt* of tlmt kind should ho i)roM*iU(‘d to CiUif^ross. 

Mr. JvONo. Oh, I tiiink omt} wisi* c*ini>Io.\ or of lulior would promote some wise 
C‘oiut>t*n,sntjo/j uri, o/io of tlio vvUlonws of ju’ogross i.‘ that 10 or 15 years Bgo 
U would have bHfu laugliod out of conutenniictK TiMiuy everybody is thinkiDg 
about It and trying to arriie at stuiiothiug fuir. 'I he humanitarian sense is 
growing, und the huiminituriun fnuiily is getting bigger every day. 

I uTiiJt to say in addition, now, wftli re/Vn*nce to one question. You asked 
lue ahout oiu* of (lie eaii'^es of unrest, and I was p;oint< to say that it was due 
to the fact (lait “a litlle h-ai nin:( as \ou have observed in various hearings — 

“ a little learning Is a dangerous thing.” Therelore, spend your money and have 
more sidioolhoijses- and ni'*n' si hoolaiasler^, din* more .seluKilhousciS and more 
Beh(H)linusLers, the more colleges and unnersities, the faster this thing will 
move toward tiu* end we all hope* to aelinwe, 

Oliulnnan Wai.mh. Mr. Garielson would hke to ask you a question or two. 

Mr. Lono. Yes, .sir. 

Oajimissloiier (}.\.kj{kison. Toueliing for a moment on Henry Ford’s plan and 
on the plan that obtains in oilier loealiln‘s, is mu the result that lies ahead of 
tite plan of Henry Ford, and ilie result ad\oented by mmi sjietikitig on their 
owii iKdialf ns lidsirers, is not fin* objeer exaell) the same — the betterment of 
the worker in his relation to his output? 

Mr. IxiMi. 1 (rust so. 

(kmnnlssloiu'r Gakkutson. You speak, Mr. Long, of the fact tliat especially in 
20 years, from ^Muir own slaiidpoint, on your own road, wndltions were far 
better than they wen* 2d .\ears ago, and ga\e promi.se for the future. Within 
that 20 years jou span almost (he enlire period iluring which you have recog- 
niwd tlio rigid of a large liody of >our emplo.\ees to have their voice in fixing 
rates of pay and eondilions ol seiwiee. Isn't lluil true? 

Mr. IjONU. I (hiiiK so; .\<'s, sir. 

(commissioner Gmuskison. Do ^^o’.l IhUionc (hat an> degree of that l)Ctterment 
In indu.strlal conditions tliat has arisen on >oiir line has hwn the outgruw’tli 
of the reeognilion of (heir right in tliai direction? Hear in mind that 20 years 
ago It W'HS elainuMf (liat (lx* rigid ol llie (‘mployi'i’ was inherent to fix fhose 
things, ll has Imhui i'e<‘ognl/.ed .since (lad lime, ami (lie railway delegates that 
fight or surrenders It to the men to spe.ik (or tlicmselsi's in large degree. 

Mr. Lono. in answer t<» the tirst pan id' .\our question, I have great doubt 
as to whether the same end would mu have b^i'en achieved in another way. 
In other words. >our wages l)a\e Ins'ii inerea.sis) hy show of foret' and numbers. 

1 think, iK>ssihi.\, till' .saiiii* (lung uoulil !iu\e lieen achieved pretty nearly, If 
not better ends achievisl, ii molasses had Ineii useii instt‘ad of vinegar verv 
often. ’ '' 

CSommlssloner Gauukison. liul d neiilier molasses nor vinegar had l>een useti, 
bemuse of the InabllUy of tin* eiuplou^t*- -oeeause of want of organization to get 
either molassi's ot \lnegar. what tlieu? 

Mr. UusG. That is a h, podieinal (luestion and 1 wdl liuve to give a hypo- 
thetical answer ^ 


C..iMUii.ssl(.n.'i' (JviiiiKivis (I, n... in.livi.Uml have done for 

lilmiii’lf what ho has dono foi- liiiasrif oiid a-s.M i;iios hecuuso of being asso- 
dated with other indi\iduals, eoHectivelv? 

Mr Is)Nc. fossihjy 1 will h,ne lo «,> „„ ihui, the punk man 

would have had to drop out. and lie is goiie-- along 

Commissioner CAHUvrsov The punk mun. as ii ('..regiuie eonelusion, could not 
have heliKMl himself alone? 

Mr. IvONo. Hanliy. 

Commissioner Cakretson. And .uil, (he sporadh individual would have had 
the strength to attain anytJilng for himself alone? 

Mr. I^NG. I will .say yes to that, if mui will change that “sooradlc” to “th« 
great majority.” to tne 

CJommissioner Garrvtsox. Well, no matter liow many, unless he works col. 
lectlvely, he is only a sporadic case. 


Mr. 1>0NG. I can not agree to tiiat. He is the great majority 
Commissioner Oaurktso.v. Well, you do not believe a great benefit has come 
to men through R8st>clatlon? ^ 


Mr. I^iso. Oh. I don’t say it has not : it certainly has. But I sav I think the 
same tiling conid have been achieve*! In a better way. 

Commissioner Gabretson. IX* you betieve that the result obtainetl from 
railway operatlou-^1 heard the statement made here this morning that yow 
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prc^rty la eomposeil of 110 component pnrts; at nny rate, we know tlint the 
Pennsylvania Is « large number of formerly separate systems. 

Mr. I»NQ. A brick wall made of brh ks. 

Commissioner Garbetson. And ma<k‘ into a cohesive whole? 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. And better res’ults come from that assembling of 
units? 

Mr. Long. That has been the history of all time. 

.Commissioner Gabreison. Is there any reason to belUwe that the same bene- 
fits do not come to tlie men from assembling the units? 

^ Mr. Long, As I stateil a while ago. it just depends on the nu'thod you pursue 
whether you do it by the metho<l timt has been followtHi, or wliether some 
other metlnxl might not have been bettor. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Well, that Is a (iiiestlon of method ; hut the fact is 
that they need it to assemble. 

Mr. Long. May I illustrate It by a story that T frequentl.\ use? A du.siy 
IVeary Willie came along a dusty road and st<vppe<l in fiMuil (‘)f a house wluuv 
there was a beautiful shade tree, on a hot afternoon, un<l he said to the man at 
the gate, “ I am very tired, and I am coming right In there under your slmde 
tn*e and lie down,” To which the man at the gate said. ” If >ou come in I will 
kiKX'k off-your block. This is my property; 1 don’t want you in here.” Pul he 
goes in by force and gets under the shade trec‘. The next dav another man 
comes along and takes off his hat and says, “My dear sir, I anrvery tlml and 
hot unil dusty. May I come In and lie under your slnule tree for half an hour?” 
and the man says, “Come right in.” 

Commissioner Garretson, That was a pure <iiie'<tion of manners; but thc'V 
both got the shade? 

Mr. Ix)No. Both got the shade. 

Commissioner Garrktson. And pr(d)ahly lK)th claimed th(»y had a right to it 
but they expresst^l it in a different form. ’ 

Commissioner Aisiiton. The latter fellow probably got a rm’klng-cliair to sit 
in Instead of sitting on a rock. 

Commissioner Garretson. This did not deal with furniture; only with shade. 
In your dealings with your own men, .Mr. Long, tlM‘ (piestion w’as ralscMi 
yesterday as to leave of absence for men. Hu\e employees of the Pennsylvania 
Co., those who are acting as legislative representutivt's of their associates, ever 
been denied leave of absence for the purpose of rw^rforming those duti<*s? 

Mr. I.oNG. No; I think not. I think they are ver>’ much in evidence at 
Harrisburg. 

Commissioner Garrffson. I have heard a few of them w^ere. An<l have any 
of them ever been recalled or notified that they must report for duty and leave 
Rich work? 

Mr. liONG. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. There are no Instam*tM? of that? 

Mr. Long. None that I know ()f, because it was i>ositivelv dccideil that it was 
unwl.se to interfere with that liberty of the man if he wTinted It. 

Commissioner Garretson. What is the name of that organization you re- 
ferred to- — 

Mr. Long. X. Y. Z. (?) 

CTommlssioner Garretson. No; yon liave so many there that I can not .sort 
them out ; that mutual-benefit organization that v/as referred to as a “ child of 
the company ”? 

Mr. Ix)NG. Oh, the Mutiinl Airl Association. I don’t know whether it Is 
mutual aid ” or “ mutual benefit.” 

Coramis.sioner Garretson. :MutuaI aid and benefit, maybt*; I don’t know. 

Mr. IjOng. I think It is B. M. A ; I don’t know w'hether it is M. A. A. or 
M. B. A. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, whatever the name of It may be, just so w’e 

understand the same one 

Mr. Long (interrupting). Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson (continuing). At the time of the Inception of that 
organization were any men allowed time in their various capacities as con- 
ductors or brakemen or engineers or firemen for visiting subordinate lodges or 
divisions of the organizations commending this to the men? Were any men 
detailed who were paid time for that? 

Mr. Long. I should say no, Mr. Garretson. If anybody did do that and signed 
the pay roll that the mao did such s^ice for money reddveii, It would be 
falsifying the pay roll. ' 
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Cofunilssionor Oai^rktson. If ho wa.s Informed by Mie officer of the company 
dlrcK'flv (tvor him, for Instance, that ho would be allowed to do that and to put 
In his tlf?io sIlfH ('xaclly as ho liad whon at work, you could not charge the man 
wlfli padding tho {>jiy roll, could yon? , ^ . 4. , * 

Mr Lono. Well, wo ndght take a conductor and toll him that we wanted to 
know how th(' conrIiirf»,rs on tho Xorth Western Railroad did and say, “We will 
pay yon frji* g(»lng out there and gel ting that information for us the same money 
thiit’yon would <‘arn if \on stayed at homo ami worked, plus your expenses/’ 
Now,* to tlnd out how much that money Is we ought to pay for that thing, we 
ean’t dotorniino thal \\ith«»ut the titm' slips, and if he Is gone 10 days finding 
out how the condmdors on the North West(‘rn do, and if he brought back the 
Infornmlhm, whether it suited us or not. we would pay him for the service. 
tVunudsHioncr (Iaiuikison'. Allow him straight time and expenses? 

Mr. Lono. Just as mueh ; but to say he performed that service for that 


money, that is not done. 

(lommisslomT (Iaurktso.v. But on the pay rolls he wotild appear as on duty, 
although he \\iis p«'if<»r?uing another serxiee, for Instance? How do you pay 
>0111* eourt men- men going to eoiirt? 

Mr. TiON<;. We d(» the same thing with passenger conductors who are granted 
two wcsdcs’ af>sem*e under pay, and they appear on the rolls as exercising their 
right lo leave of ahseriee. 

(\(mmisslou(*r ({xurktnov. Ami if they were sent out for this purpose and ap- 
peared on the rolls, the man would not lu‘ chargeable with pudding the pay 
rolls. It would he using him for that purpose, then. 

Mr. Lonu. 1 don’l think II would la* on the pay roll; It might bo. I take It 
It would lie voueliered liien. 


Cornndsslouer (1 \imnT.soN. Po you know wlu'thor anything of that kind has 
be<'n done or has not been dom*V 


Mr. Lono. Well, If il lias I <lon't tbiidv' il bus been done in accordance with 


our Instructions. Whih* the re'^ull in iuom*y wouUl he the same to the com- 
pany, th(‘ coiiipjiny pr(‘f(*rs (hat it should la* done in proper. op(*n, and legitimate 
ways-- that is, if a eonduetor works liO days as a conductor on a passenger 
train ami 10 da.x.s for sp»*elal work in Boston or anywhere else to find out how 
the <*fu»duetors do this, that, ami the other, or the engineer, or the fireman — 
that tla* money that lu* g<*ls for that S(*r\ie»' shoidd not he paid as wages, but 
that tin* same amount would la* jiaid. Of eourse. in the end, to the company 
It would mean the sana* amount of mom\v, and it is possible that, in order to 
avoid paying that man for lliat s<'r\ic(* with a voucher, us it ought to bo paid, 
It imiy la* they gi\(* him (la* money on iiu* ]>av roll, because In the end it 
would mean the sana* (liing to Ihc company. Bait tin* p?‘opor and legitimate 
way that the coutrolU*r. I lliink, waiiild insist upon 

ComTnlss|()m*r (iMtincrsoN. Well, hut if some offieer of the company, though, 
was desirous of not drawing any atteidlon to the fact tliat it was the case 
of the “mn.xhe”'-! am using Uu* phrasi* you ii.sed, yourself, in the testi- 
mony — 

Mr. Lono (interrupting). Yes. 

Commissioner OAimKT.soN-. Tla* natural thing to do would l)e to put it in on 
the pay roll? 

Mr. liONcr Well, you say ihe natural thing. 1 guess I would have to say 
“yes” to that-' it would la* inlural, but ir would not be the proper thing in 
flc<v)rdance with tlie instrnctioiis of tho comptroller, who does not care a rap 
xvhom it hurts If it is not correit. Hi* wants to know the facts connected 
with each extamdlture, wla*ther it is ilisagreeable to me or to anybody else 
to tell him. We ltav<' to tell 1 dm, liecaiise It is his hiusiness to know what the 
company’s money is spent for. 

Commissioner C xurktson. You would not d«*ny the authenticity, then, of the 
man who had perforiniHl that .service and as.sert it in justification thereof that he 
had done It for pay? 

Mr. Thing. 1 think if it was made a part of the written record It would ex- 
plain itself and show whether any collusion, mystery, or rascality was con- 
nected with It. 

CNunmIssloiier Oxrbet.son. Now, on this Monongahela strike— the real Im- 
pelling thing in the causing of that strike was the removal of a number of men 
from that yard crew? 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir. 

Coininlssloner (Iarkktson. At the time of the removal of those men, wasn’t It 
ft fact that there had l)een an award handed dowm by arbitration that had not 
yet been made effective? 
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>Ir. Ix)NO. It liftd not been mide effec'tive In its entirety; but I slioubl say 
08 pel’ cent of It had. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Well, that was only a ease of predlseoiiiUluK? 

Mr. I.(ONO. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Ofhelnlly It had not been made (‘ffectlv^'? 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir; and wherever the coneluslon reached at that late date was 
on (he basis of the award, the pay to the men was retroacdve as of the date 
that it became effective; so that they were not losing one cent even if they 
had to wait. 

Commissioner G \ruktsox. Oh. it was not a question of waiting for that 
award. Was not the claim made — you are perfectly aware 1 hold no brief 
for the men who were In that strike— but Isn’t it a fact that those men claimed, 
and with a certain degree of Justlticatlon, that a lessening of the number of 
men under the terms of that aw’ard In itself constituted a departure fi-om the 
sjilrlt of the agreement to arbitrate? 

Mr. Long. I think they so claimed; yes. Possibly that Is qult(‘ trm*. I think 
quite a fair conclusion, but the claim was not Just. 

Commissioner Garrktson. That l.s all. 

Commissioner Atsitton. Mr. Long, the division of accounts is very clearly 
outliiK'd by the Interstate Cmnmerci’ Commission’s regulations, is it not? 

Mr. Long. Absolutely. 

Commlssionei- Atsitton. And the rules? ' 

Mr. IvONG. Yes, sir; absolutely so. 

Commissioner Aishton. And your comptroller has to keep bis accounts in 
nccordance with those rules? 

IMr. Long. Yes. sir, 

Commi.ssioner Aishton. And he has to make n sworn statement at the end 
of ev(*ry month accounting for all the division of accounts and moneys expendiMl 
and what they were expended for and everything of that kind in accordance 
with the rules laid down by the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. Long. Y(‘s. sir; that is the reason why he Is so exacting about them. 

Chairman WAi.sn, Mrs. Harriman wdsbes to ask you .som(‘ questions. 

Commissioner Harrim\n. Mr. Long, are you wdlling to gT) on record as for 
or against the organization of labor? 

Mr. Long, oh, T think organized labor has done us a great deal of gwod 

Commissioner H\rriman. Well, are you for It? 

Mr. Long. I am for it in certain forms. Orgaidzcd labor T approve of very 
much. I think, if I may say a gooil word in favor of some organizations as 
against the others — and that possibly applies to the four organizations that 
have consideration on our railroad — that they have jiromoted the elimination 
of intemperance by their actions Just as much ns the actions of their oflicers, 
I think, as a matter of principle, that they are opposed to the use of liquor; 
and that If they had done nothing else but that, their reason for being wonhl 
have been sufficient, the achieving of that one good thing. 

Commi.ssioner n\RRTMAN. Then you are for It? You are not against It? 

:Mr. Long. I am not against It. 

Chairman Walsit, Did your company oppose the passage of a workmen’s 
compensation act, Mr. Long? 

Afr. Long. I think not, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Or take any action on it? 

Air. Long. If any action was taken at all, it w’as simply hecause some one* 
who knew about enactments of that kind thought that a better one might he 
ilrawn. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, wms there some action taken for a different law^ then 
the one that \vas passed? 

Air. Long. Personally, my views w’ere not solicited, but my Impression is 
flint possibly some of the executives and — that the opinions of men In the 
h'gal department WTre asked as to certain contemplated compensation Ijuvs. 
and whether they were good, 

(dialrman AValsh. Did you send out circulars with respect to that— your 
company? 

Mr. Tx)ng. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Or make any effort to creat public opinion? 

Air. Long. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you see any of the arguments used against It by 
these gentlemen, the executives or attorneys? 

Mr. Ix>NO. Well, I saw sbme, and saw a good many In favor of it. 
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(JhjilrmjiJi Walsh. My nM.ujiht coiH'pntrated on that hy your statement 
uhout tlu> far/nor-H. W'/is Oioiv an (‘fi'ort naalo to have it include the farmers? 

Mr, iMMi. 1 lUiiik thriv vve/v* hvvrnil nu^mhers of the lepri.slature of Penn- 
svivuitin who were ondvuvorini' to chnniiiion that, hut they were rather from 
the Industrial districts, and, of course, the rural members, wanting the farmer 
vote, they wanted to leave the farmer and wanted to leave the employer who 
has one serva/it out of the law. 

CJliairnian Walsic. Was that consideration urged by those gentlemen that 
yon say may la* of)f)oscd to this lau ? 

Mr. I don’t think that affected them at all. 

(’hairman AVvnsn. That l.s all. tlaink jou. 

Mr. Lo.NO. 1 might .say. Mr. WaKh. that the public print.s were full of the 
fact that lh(‘ pus.sago ot th(‘ law <lepeiahsl entirely upon eliminating domestic 
servant.s and farm help. Of course, we are u<d, as a corporation, Interested in 
eliminating donu^siic lielp <.r farm help, because we don’t employ domestic 
help or tarmers on the railroad. 

(hmirman Wm-sh. That is all. Mr. Long. We tliank you, and you will be 
excu.sed permanently. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. E. B. HUNT. 

(Hiairni.in Wvf.sir. ^^'ill yon please .stale your name? 

Mr. HrNT, K It. Hunt. 

t’hainnan Wai..sh, What l.s your huslne.s.s. please? 

Mr, Ui'N'i'. I am sntt<*rint<Mident of tin' r♦‘li<•f (h'partrnent and agent of the 
pension depart miMd of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

(’halnrnin W\i..sn, How long have .von lanm in tfmt position? 

Mr. Ih'N'i. I liave lasni .siifaTinrendei\t since' .liine. 1911. 

(Ihalnmin W'vi.sit. Have .\on la-ld (dlier po.sitions with (In' company? 

Mr. HrNT. I was a ch'rk in th*' relief (h'parluK'nt from bS86 to ltK)5, when 
I W'as made assistant sup<‘rint(*ndent, ainl iiieon the (h'atli of tin' siii>erlnten(lent 
was made su(>eriritt*fnU'nt In 1011. 

iHialrman Wai.sk. What pro|M>rtion of the e'lnployees of the Penri.sylvania 
Railroad au' nn'inlx'rs of tin' relief (h'partmenl? 

Mr. Hi \r. Ninety-two jx'r cent. 

Chuinnaii W’msii. Is inemlM'rshlp in (he relie'f depart merd compulsory? 

Mr. Hunt. As far as new ('niplo.\ees nre eonee'rin'd tln'y are all iirge'd to be- 
come members. In the slatenn'nt that I ha\e pre'pared'. and which 1 would 
like to reael, there' Is a j)’iraurapli on that parih-nlar point. 

Chairman W\i.sn. Ver> gesKl, What are yeni reading from? 

Mr. Ilt’NT. From tin' i)oe»k (hat was i)re‘S('nteMl to you as The Ponn.sylvania 
Rttihvtty’s |K)lley towtnel Its e'mployws. 

Chairman Wai.sii. It yeai will kindly refeT me to the ]>age? 

Mr. Hunt. Page 'i.l 1 reading |; 

“Res'ause' e)f the re'gulatlons of (he pe'tision eh-partmont providing for retire- 
ment e)f dlsnbh'e! empl. wee's Itetween the age's of G-l and 0!) years, if they Imve 
had .SO years’ prevteeus soiwiev. and also for the purpose- of obtaining employees 
physle’aily titteel for the peesliions in which tliey are to weerk. now’ eniple)yee'S 
entering the servle-e are re'eiulred to nnde'rgo a physical examination and' are 
thereley iwactle-ally ri'einired to leeoonie members of tlie relief fund, although 
they are at lll>ert,> to withdraw* their membership at anv time after employment 
If they .so desire. 

Chairman WAi..sn. When einpleeyee's .sre dlselt.arged or relle've-el through slack- 
ness of work, w’hat bceemies of his eepnty in tld.s elej>artinent? 

Mr. Hunt. Tt ceases. 

Chairman Walsh. What proiKwtion of the 23.000 men who left the service 
of the company in 1914 were discharge<I? 

Mr. Hunt. Your representative called upon me a few’ days ago and a.sked 
me to prepare a st.at^'ment showing the mimher of members of the relief fund 
who had left the service In 1914. which he iin(lerst(X)d was 41.412- the average 
length of service, the cause for leaving, and so forth, and th^classlflcation 
of the occupation. I prepan-d sneh a statement, but I am very sorry that I 
did not have time enough to divide the several groups of occupations showing 
causes for their leaving the .service; that i.s, the numb(*r In each occupation 
which voluntarily re-signed, the numher relieved on account of reiluctlon in 
force, and the numher <lischarged. 

Chairman WAig?n. You have not that classification? 
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Mr. Hunt. I havr it as a whole, and would be glad to rend it to vou 
Chairman Walsh. Give It to us as a whole. ‘ ’ 

Mr. Hunt (reading). “The number of members of the relief fund wlu) left 
the service during the year 1914 was 41,412. The i)ercentuge and number of 
those who resigned voluntarily was 23,195. or .56 jier cent ; the percentage and 
numl)€r of those relieved on account of reduction in force and through no fault 
of the employee was 14,494. or 35 ptT wnt. The number of those dischjn gwl 
for cause was 3,727, or 9 ijer cent. The average length of sta-vice of such em- 
ployees was one year and three months. The cla.ssifit'titlon (►f occupations- 
Officers, agents, and clerks, 1,446. or 3.5 ikm- (-ent : warehousemeiL station labor- 
ers, messengers, and so forth, 4,666, or 11.3 per cent; teh*phone and teh-graph 
op<‘rators and train dispatchers, 318, or 0.8 of 1 in-r cent; conductors on all 
trains, 307, or 0.7 of 1 per cent; brakernen, ilagmen, and baggage-masters on all 
trains, 8,169, or 7.7 per cent; locomotive ami electrical engineers. .‘M, or 0,1 
of 1 per cent; locomotive fii-emen and electrical engineer lielpers. 1.460, or 3.5 
per cent ; yardmen, 1,162, or 2.8 per cent ; shopmen, 9,527. or 22.9 pt-r cent ; 
trackmen, 19,207, or 4G.4 per cent; tioating equipment. 116. or 0 3 of 1 per cimt.” 
I will file that with the commission for their Information. 

(The document so identified and offered in eviednce l)\ the witness Is t)rlnte<l 
among tlie exhibits at the end of this subject— Hunt Kxiiibit No. 1.) 

(■imirnian Walsit. Have you the information us to how long the im-n have 
been members of the relief department? 

Jir. Hu^T. No, sir; only as a whole. That is, the a\erage length of scr\ ice 
cm- jear and tliree months. 

(V)mmis.sioner Aishton. And 92 per cent of empl^).\ees an* in tlie In'iicliL 
as.soclatlon ? 

Mr. Hunt. Ye.s, sir ; 92 per cent are members. 

Clialrmaii Walsh. Iu what are tlie funds of tlie department iiivesti'd? 

Mr. Hunt (reading). “As of December 31. last y(‘ar. (’olnmhia Tort De- 
posit Railway Co. 4 per cent mortgage coupon bomK. lair \alue ,';;33L),l)Od, (ost 
$330,000. 

“Western Now York & Pennsylvania Railwa.i Co, geiu'ral mortgage 4 per 
cent eou[K)n gold bonds, par value $219,000, cost $201,952.50, 

“Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. general mortgage 4A per cent coupon r(*g- 
ist(*red gold bonds, par value $247,000. eo.*it $265,833.75, 

“Cambria & Cleartleld Railway Co. general mortgage 4 pei* cent couiion 
bonds, cost $47,000, par value $47,000. 

“Allegheny Valley Railw^ay Co, general mortgage 4 per cent Ixaids, par value 
$50,000, cost $50,(K)0. 

“Reading (’o. and Pldladelphia & Reading Coal A Iron Co. g(*ner;il mortgage 
4 p<»r cent coupon Iximis, par value $55.(KM). cfist $53.46S.75 
“ Penn.sylvania general freight equipment, trust 4^ j>er cent certiticates. cost 
$87,038.20, par value $90,000. 

“ Southern- Pacific 4i ikt cent equipment trust certificates, par value $100.(X)0. 
co.st $97,181 ..52. 

“Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 3i per cent convertible hond.s. cN>st $181,785.55, 
par value $187,000.’’ 

That represents a total cost of $1,314,260 27. There is a balance on hand 
of cash on deimsit w ith tlie treasurer of $1,680.5.55.67, f*»r w hich the relief fund 
is receiving 4 per cent interest from the conqiany. compounded semiannually. 
Chairman Walsit. Who fias.ses upon those investments? 

Mr. TTitnt. The advi.sory cominltte(‘; the advl.sorv coinmittt'e directs the 
Investment. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what does that consi.st, the committee? 

Mr. Hunt. It consists of eight members appcilnted by the company, eight 
members elected by the employees with the general manager ex-offielo chair- 
man. I am ex-oflicio S(*cretary of the comndttee, hul am not a immiber. 

Chairman Walsh. In the event of increase In the value of the securities held 
in trust by this department, how- is the Incrfmse treateil? 

Mr. Hunt. We have never had occasion to sell any securities; they are 
parried on the books the same as I read to you from the annual report. 
Chairman Walsh. In case of a decrease, how’ do you treat them? 

Mr. Hunt. The same as I read to you, w'e have never made any change in 
Dur account. 

Chairman Walsh. You have never made any change in your account? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 
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Clmlriiian Walsh. lias* thoro bcon decrcaso in tlie real value of any of those 

l\Ir. ili'NT. Not to nnj'^ approciable extent. I don’t recall any, if such is the 

(Uiairnian VV'alhh. Does the company guarantee those funds in any way? 

Mr. Hi nt. ’I’hey guarantee to make any deliciency a.s outlined in regula- 
tion 5. Ky t!i<‘ uay. Mr. <!hairman, I would like to tile with the commission 
also a copy of the regulations governing the ilepartment. 

(Th(‘ diicument so referred to. entitled “ Kegulations Governing the Pennsyl- 
^anla Itiiilroad Voluntary Ih'liid' Department,” was .submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Hi nt. And aNo a coi>y of th(‘ last annual report, for the full information 
of th(' hoard. 

("I'he docuuK'nt referri'd to, entitled ” 1'he Pennsylvania Railroad Voluntary 
Relief Departnu'nt, thirty -ninth annual n'port for the year ending Dt*cember 
81, 11H4,” was suhinilpsl in printed form.) 

Mr. Hi’m, We w Lsh to put bi'lore the coniini.ssion all the information that we 
jxissihlj ean. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Does the relief benefit guarantee suiKTannuation pay- 
IlMMlts? 

Mr. Hr\T. No, sir; It does not. 

(Jhairman WAi.Hir, Does the company insist upon the surrendering of the 
employee’s n‘lier h(»ok hid’on* the thml payment of his wmges is made? 

l\lr. Hcnt. Not lh;>t I know of. It may he in.sl.sted upon by some employing 
ofllcer, hut not to my knowhslge, generally. 

(Uiairman W\i,sir, Now. it lias Ix^en charged that this department put the 
oxiM'iise of accidents on worknum and relieves tin' coinjiany of paying the ordi- 
nary common-law liuhility. I wish >ou would give us a brief little discussion 
of that, will you? 

Mr. Hi’nt. Yes, sir. Thai was true, Mr. f’iialrman, up to .Tanuary of this 
ytnir, to a limited e.xtent. Wh<*n the relief department was put in operation 
there was no nation, ul enipIo.\ers’ ]iahilit,\ law — only the Inws of the several 
Stati's. Dm' lo the fellow -servant theory and the assumption of risk and other 
defenses find an eniplover had, very few (‘m[>lo.\eos who were injured or killed 
In the s(‘rvlc(‘ could n'cover damages, ami one of the reasons for establishing 
the relief department was to taki' care of all .such cases; but as time w^ent on 
compensation laws havi' beiui pa-^si'd in .si'veral of tlie States tbi’ough which 
the railroad lines jiass, and tlu'ri' is also a national employers* liabilit.v law 
In effc'ct at the pri'si'nt tinx'; so that if on employee is injured in intrastate 
commerce he is treaU'd ditTi'rently fr<un those Injured in Interstate com- 
merce, and therefori' It was thought unfair to treat the em])loyoe in one State 
different trom those* In another, or. again, those that W’ore engaged in inter- 
state conmu'ree diileri'tit from tlxKi* in intrastate commerce, and tiie regulation 
of the relief department containing tlu* release provision w'a.s wiped out, begln- 
nlng with .lamiar.v 1 ol this ye'ar. and benefits are jiald now irrespective of any 
Itablllty : ill tact, we pay the hcnelits and slate to the iH'neficiaries that if tli(*y 
hav’e any chiiiii again* t tiu> comfiaiiy, or Ihiiik they have, they should take the 
matter up vvitli their superintendent. 

< hairman V .vi.sir. .\t this point we will stand ailj«mrned, 

at PJno o’cltx k p. m., a rece.ss was taken until 2 o’clock p. m. of 
this Thursday, May 0, 11)1.“1.) ^ 


AITKR KKCESS— 2 I’. M. 

C hall man V vl.sh. \ve will now resume. Please be In order. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. E. B. HTINT—Continued. 
your^’nnswer i’‘‘«iinie the stand. I believe you had not finished 


Mr. Hunt. May I ask the stenographer to repeat the last question? 

The kStenograi’hek The sb'nograplier who reixirted Mr. Hunt’s last answer 
Is not at present in the room. 

Viut "T’*' statement In regard to the 

allegiHl shifting of liability for accidents. 

Mr. Hunt. I think I had finished my statement on that, Mr, Chairman; that 
the regulution.s were changetl by reason of the fact that there were changes In 
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tlje State and national laws, and in order to treat nil employees alike and 
fairly we had done away with what was known as regulation 58— almlisluHl It 
• entirely, ♦ 

Chairman Walsh. What was regulation 58, if I may ask, Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. Hunt. It provldtHl that the ncreptarn'e of benefits in the relief fund 
would constitute a full discharge of liability on the part of tlie company in 
case of accident; that Is, under that provision an einplovei' who was a member 
of the relief fund had an eletdion; he could either accept the l)enelils aral 
waive his right to bring an action or make settlement with the company, or he 
could accept the benefits, which automatically preventwl iiim from brimiing 
suit or making settlement with the company. Now, that lias all been alMtliChed 
after January 1. 

Chairman Walsh. And the relief department cuts no figure in your pc'rsorial- 
injury case.s at all? 

Mr. Hunt. None whatever; a man gels his benefit, and if he feels that he 
has any cause for action against the company or thinks he should linve some* 
thing In addition, why, he presents the facts to his superintendent and the 
matter Is taken care of that way. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the law that affected it? Was there a law- 
passed by the State of Pennsylvania that had a direct boring on it? Was then* 
any provision in the workmen's compensation m l that afl’ected it? 

Mr. Hunt. There is no workmen’s conij)ensation act in Pc-nnsylvania al I he 
present time; tliere is one in New- Jersey, there is one in Ni'w York and one 
in Maryland, and there is a national employer’s liability act that has a provi- 
sion in it that if they accept benefits from the relief fund it does not constitute 
a release, so we wanted to treat the employees in Pennsylvania, N(*w .b-rsc-y, 
and those engaged In intcrslaU* commerce alike, and pul them all on the same 
basis, and the whole thing was wiped out. 

(’liuirman Walsh, Is tliere any otiier statement you wish to make that I 
have not asked you about? 

Mr. Hunt. No; only your investigator wants to know' tin* total amount of 
benefits — total amount of contributions made* by tlie momlK*rs. and tlie total 
benefits paid — and I have made a statement from year to y(*ar w-hlcli is really 
a copy of our annual rejiort, giving all tliat information, and I wouhl be very 
glad to file It with tlie commi.ssion. 

(Minlrman Walsh. Let It be filed. 

(The statement above mentioned Is printe<l among the exhibit. s at tlie end 
of tlds subject as “Hunt Exhibit No. 2.’’) 

Cluiirman Walsh. I was going to say one thing; we are making a special 
study of these voluntary relief associations, a-ii<l you will bo called on by r(*i)n*- 
sentatlves of tlie commission, and if you will be kind enougli to give them 
access to your books we will be glad. 

Mr. Hunt, I will be plea,se<l to giv'e tliem any information I can. 

Chairman Walsh. They w'lli be given proi)cr credentials, 

Mr. Garret.son would like to ask some (pu'stions. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Is tliere any rnh*, Mr. Hunt, in regard to (he char- 
acter of the securities the surplus funds of llu* department arc invested in? 

Mr. Hunt. No; that is, under tlie regulations tlie advisory committee din‘ct.s 
tlielr lnve.stment. 

Commissioner Garbetson. It is purely discretionary? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. The securities of (lie company or of its auxiliary 
companies are not burred us investments? 

5Ir. Ht’nt. Oh, no. 

Comrai.ssioner Garretson. For how many years — 1 have forgotten the date 
of the institution. 

Mr. Hunt. February 15, 1886, 

Commissioner Garretson. In the period from 1886 down to tlie passage of (la* 
liability act there never was a time when to any employee article 58 was not 
in full force and effect until the passage of the national employers’ liability 
act, was there? 

Mr. Hunt, That Is true. 

Commissioner Garket.son. Have yon ever made any estimate, or has any 
agency of the department made any estimate, of the amount that the company 
saved in damage claims during the years between 1880 and the passage of tlie 
liability act? 1906 or 1907, w-asn’t it? 

Mr. Hunt. 1906, I thinly. 
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fVmmii.ssIorier (; vrultson. Tlie first one was passetl In 1900 and th€ second 
in ifKAS? 

MiV Hi’.vt. You are eorreel aboiif (hat. 

Co/jifnisNlorier (;\KttKrso.\. Ifa\e yon ever iinnle an.\ estimate of the probable 
iiinount tliat was save<l («► tJie i-f)m|>an.v in damaire suits? 

Mr. Jie.NT. It was absoluhdj iinjM>ssible to tell what the court would say as 
to tiie llnhjnty on the jau't of (lie eouipany, s<> (hat it is absolutely — there is abso- 
lutely no way of telling. 

Conmiissioner (i’arhktson. What has (he eeiniJ^iny paid annojilly, then, since 
JiHiH, In (lafna;4'e If \<ai Know? 

Mr. ill \T. I do not kriijw. 

< ’onlllli^sl<lnel' (1 \;:in;'i,soN. V<ni li.ive no means of knowing;? 

Mr. Ml yr. .No; I wmjhl he ^^hid to furnish <he commission with the infor- 
mation. 


Cointnl.saloru‘r Oarukisox. Will von do so? 

Mr. llr.NT. Yes, Indu'd. 

(The witness suhse(|uen(l.\ .sent in (he <la(a requested, and the same appeju’s 
anionj; (In- exhihiis a( (he cjmI of I his suhjeel as “ Hunt Exhibit No. 3.”) 

Cominl.sHioner (IxiniKTsov When (he Sudierland (N)mml,ssion was in exlst- 
eiwe, v\as (here an.v definite 4>pt)o,sition to the |>rop4)sed compensation act, except 
from cumpanie.s tliul had a relief dejiartnienl ? 

Mr. Hunt. I do not rei-all tliat there was; certainly on the part of the Penn- 
sylvania Uailroad there was not oiUMisition to the comf>ensation bill; in 
the coinpatij fnvonsi it. 

CV)rnnilssIoiH*r (I Mumrsov, Thi' opixisiiiori was to that spedfic* clause in It 
which specitlcally exempted n'liof fiimis from actin;? as a bar to recovery, was 
it not? Won’t the re<'onls of (hat commls.sion show' that? 

^Ir. IIi’iXT. I (liiiik not; I don't n‘call it. 


Comml.ssloner Gxkrktson. Is it not true (hat (he three comimnies that have 
such relief fiiml.s on a larj;e soah worn (lu« onl.v Ihroe that brought opposition 
to l>enr «in Unit feature of (he compel i.sat ion a<*t? 

Mr. HrxT, 'I'liis company ilhl not oppose it. 

tfAKHKisox. What was the mission of the company’s representa- 


ViJIln ,o ‘V’» '\V llie profiosiiion that the amount that tlie company 

^ntiihi tul to (li(‘ operalioii |],ai is. in any amount that could be recovered 
under tlit compensation net (hat the company he .allowed to set off from what 
th< men received the proportion of tin' amount that (he company paid. If the 
romiwny jmld «.> per cent toward tin* o|K‘rution of the relief departiivent and tlie 
m »ee»uiir to. .sa.v. .$10 a month to an imlividual, that 

tbfit amount he chnri^ed a.ir!iinst (he compensation 

Mr. HinvT. No. sir; it was not 

of ti,e 

u/an 

ConiinlsslonjM- (rCos Whot H llio co-t of oponition? 

Mr. Hi-nt. ritriv liundred and fourloon tliousand .lollars last y«,r 

(.Aunnikssloner () f’oNXKi.i .lust api»roxlmalely? ^ ' 

Mr. Tlin'4' humlred and fourtivn tlnms-nul fwo ^ j. 

four dollars and sixNxm cents last year " hundre<l and forty- 

Cominlssloner O’Conneij.. Thai vvas in idm? 

Mr. Hvnt. Yes, sir; and slmx* (hat 

Oomini.ssioner m^ONXKi.L (lnterrui>(in;i;). ,Tust before we into that I w«n^ 
to coniUTt it with another (Idn^x What was the amount contrUvmili ' 

employees into the a.ssocMati^m? uniount contributed by the 

'"y «faton.onf. Last year It 
«2-0T9.000 and tlie 

Mr. Hi nt. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner OT*oivnet.t.. Now, those totals. If yon have tl^em 

Mr. Hi\vr. The contribution by the members since the fund h^nn 
was $30.f»70,49r».73 : the total contributed by the companv for oner^c^iT 
penses, and so fortli. $0,O1*7,1X)O. ^ ‘ t^rating ex- 
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OcMiitniasioner O’Conweu.. Then, to follow up the question aHke<1 by Coinnils- 
sioner Gnrretson, the $6,000,000 and soinethinje: apjiropriattMl by the wmptiny 
would, apparently, be In lieu of the liability it would ussunie If the employ cvs 
had not sl^?ne<l away their right to go to tlie wurts? 

Mr. Hfnt. That Is correct. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is an assurance for the company against be- 
ing sued for accidents? 

Mr. Hxtnt. That Is correct. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do the employees pay their money direct into this 
a.ssfK*iatlon, or Is it taken out of their earnings V 

Mr. Hunt. It is taken directly off of the pay roll. 

(’omrnissioner O’Connell. By the company? 

Mr. Hunt. Y'es, sir; the man giving his assent to it In tlio application for 
membership. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Tf a man works only a prwtion of the imadh -for 
Instance, a new employee — lie inunedlately Immuhiios a nuMnl)er of the fissox'Ia- 
tion, ns soon as ho i.s furni.shefl employment? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

(Ymnnissioner O’Connell. Suppose he does imt work a imaith — f>nly half a 
inontli or 10 days in the month — and quits; what is his proi)orllon of llu* con- 
Irlhutlon — Is the entire contribution kept out? 

Mr. Hunt. Only his proportion, and for the day he loft the service It Is n’- 
turned to him. 

(Commissioner O’Oonneij,. You .say last year there were 41.000 changes? 

Mr. Ht^nt. There were 41.000 left the service. 

Commissi oner 0’(k)NNELL. There were that many changes in the memhersliii> 
of your as.sociatlon? ITou said about 92 per ctmt were members? 

Mr. Hunt. I can give you the number, in order that .\oii may have full In- 
formation on the subject. Tiie number of accessions to memlH^rship wtts 
32,007, and the number that died was 1,125; tiie number that left the service 
from all causes, 41,412; withdrawals. 10; making the total 42,547. 

Commissioner C’CoNNEf.n. Does that same proportion of men leaving the 
service carry out from year to year? 

Mr. Hunt. I believe it was grex»ter; I think about G0.0u<) the year before. 
The statement that I tiled with the coniinf'^sion givtN all that Information 
from the time the department went Into exl.stence. 

Commissioner 0 ’<"’onnell. M’hat number of men an* drawing .''iip(M*an mint Ion 
from the company? 

Mr. Hunt. I think 55 per cent of the pensioners. 

Comml.s.sioner O’Connell. What Is their average sui>eraJniuntion? 

lifr. Hunt. I can give you that; It varies, of cour.s<\ witli the length of time 
they were members. I can give you that as of De<"enrber 31, from .$3.46 to 
$17.30 per employee. 

Commissioner O’CoNNmx. From $3.46 to $17.30 per month? 

Commissioner GARRFrsoN, Three dollars and forty-six mits? 

IMr. Hitnt, Y>.s, sir; up to $17.30. 

Commissioner Garret-'on, Is .$17.30 tlu' highest superannuation, the highest 
you pay? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir; not pensions. Understand, pensions are paid by the 
company, and the .superannuation comes out of the relief fund. That is an 
additional amount paid to the man by the company who happens to Ixe a 
member of the relief fund. 

(Commissioner Garretson. I understand the pension is paid direct from the 
company? 

Mr. Hitnt. Yes, sir ; right from the treasury of the c*)mpany. 

Com inls.si oner <4arretson. And the superannnatlon is paid ont of the f rinds 
of this “association? 

Mr. Hunt. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And that runs from $3 and something to $17 and 
soinething a month? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Conimlssioner Garretson. -Now, if I understand the figures rightly, the com- 
pany contributes about one-sixty toward the general fund ; that is. figuring .vour 
expenses. 

Mr. Hunt. I think my statement shows. I can’t give you Jnst the exact 
figures, but about 16 per cent. 

Commissioner Weinstock/ HoW is that arrived at, that 16 per cent? 
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Mr. Hunt. The company paid about 10 pcT cent to the fund as a whole — 
that is, the men paid 80 or 84 per c(‘nt and the company about 16 per cent, 
(yoinmissloiier W^kinstock. Out of whaf? 

Mr. Httnt. In makin;' up tfH‘ fund. 

Uonirnlssloner Out of the doilar. 

(Jommlssloner Wkin.stock. I don’t tliink we have tliat riijht. 

('ommi.s.siom*r 0 ’(!on.\kll. The company coiitrihutes 16 cents to the fund and 
the man 84 cents. 

(%niuiii.'<sioner Wkins'iock. It does not seem to me the hjjures work out that 
way. 

Mr. Ilf’NT. It Is about that. The men have contributed }?30,570,000 since 
the fund was (‘.stuhlished, and the company has contributed altogether, in 
operating exix‘r>si‘.s, deficlencie.s, and ,so forth, .$6,027,000. 

OonunissiotKM' O \imKTso,\. How long lias it been since the fund was self- 
support ingV Wlu're the company put in no contrilnition except administration 
exiienses? 

Mr. Hunt. Since 1900. 

Commissioner (Jvuhmson. Is your cost of operation equal to 16 per cent 
administration cost? 

Mr. Hunt. About that. 

(’omlnissioiK'r O'Cowm i. 
trllnite. 

Commissioner Oaiuikt.son. It simmus to me it is a liigh cost for administra- 
tion exiKUise.s. 

Commissioner Wkinsto* k. It is not Unit imieli, is it? What was the contribu- 
tion last year iiy tin* men? 

Mr. Hun t. The .$6.(KK),000 tliat T ga\e you ineludiMl past di'ficiencles that were 
paid iiy tiie eonifiany. 

y‘‘«r, what was the 

corn rliMil ion by I lie mi'H V 

iNir. Hunt. Two million and s<‘\en(y-nine thousand dollars, and three hum 
dred and (onrti'en thousand dollars by tlie company. 

Conmnssloner Wuin.stock. Two million and .seventy-nine thousand dollars 
and tin tv Imndi'iHl an»I lourtetm tliousand dollars’ 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. .sir; .$;n t.(KK) h.\ the eompan.\. 

over 6 per cent, 6i per 

Commissiotier O'CovNMr. Tlit‘ point I xvant to malav-ihe.se figures are 
nmhiVtr-^ n^ I lie point I want to mala* is that the superannuation of the 
(I plo.Mvs ot tlie I(mns\i\ani.i Uallroatl Co. tlie emplovees tliemselves con- 
trlbute in rouml hgures, taking .Mmr figures, 84 emits on‘ everv dolh^lba? Ts 
[lani of .snpm animal nm. so Unit iho sup(*rannuation carried on bv the Penn- 
^^Mr”1h’Tp^7)l ventrllnititm of tlie mmi to each other, to themselves? 

Ml. Hi M. Oil, yos; the siqieraiimnit ion, but not the pension 

" tha;Tvnmd’\7^td^ things 

Mr. Hunt. I .see, 

(Vunmlssloner O’Conmm. I think it woj i .i. 

nn!^^thTTlk^''n7M7M^ question^ 

by means of ennjrlhulh.ns are ae,.n,nulat.ns futals ,rtZ ST^he^“en 
that grow old In the company. 

Mr. Hunt. That Is true. 

Commlssloiner O’Connki.l. And not the eompanW 
Mr. Hunt, yos^ sir; and to pay henetils when tiiey are sick or hurt ^ 
Commissioner ()(\>nnell. Wh>. if you can give me anv Hifornm^n was the 
regular pension .sjstem not carried on with this association’ ' ™ 

Mr. Hunt I am not the agent, as I mentioned at tlie beginning of mv 
testimony ; I am tlie agent of tlie pension department ■ I kSn al? of 
records; I report fo the board of offleera of the penaUm dcpnrtSt 
Commissioner CK onnelu. Well, does the mist of operating and con/iimUnff 

Mr H^iNVornT" operating this departmS 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is separate? 
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paJSiJS^’ **»«"*«• y«*- two separate and distinct de- 

Oomml^oner O’Conneix. How long must a man be In the emnlov of thp 
company to get superannuation benefits? employ or the 

Mr. Hunt. Well, he must first be pensioned by the company. 

Commissioner O Connell, First? ^ ^ 

y®®» order to be pensioned by the comnanv he 

must be 70 j^ars of^e, or if he has had 30 years of service, and Is betwtH*u 
the ages ^ ^ retired, provlde<l he is disabletl either on 

Self ^ employing ofllcer or on the application of the employee 

to Ms ^nslonT Set the superannuation in addition 

Mr. Hunt. Oh, yes. 

the salaHM^®" «>e pensions? What proportion of 

employmern:!' average wages during the Inst 10 years’ 

Commissioner O’Connell. What per cent? One per cent? 

Mr. Hunt. One per cent ; yes. For Instance, if a man began 

do&rurL^ge?$Ta‘-m‘onth7“'’‘'""'- 

Mr. Hunt. Oh, no; miiltlplie<l by the number of years’ service 

llw'rmom^Tor^^?™- 

Mr. Hunt. Well, he would get $10; and for 30 years’ service it would be 
$30, and for 50 years service it would be $50. 

Commissioner 0‘Conni;i.l. Tlieii, as I understand, a man must first he pen- 
sioned before he draws- benefits from the oilier fund? ^ 

Mr. Hunt. No; before he receives superannuation allowance he may lie 
disabled and get accident or sick benefits. ^ 

Commissioner O’Connell. But I mean the pension; he must first be nen- 
sioned on his own desire or the desire of the company? 

automatically. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Automatically? ^ 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

now rlS paJsStT^ employees of the Peunsylvanla Co. are 

Mr. Hunt. Three thousand two hundretl at the end of last year. 

O’Connell. How long has the pension system been In opera- 

Mr. Hunt. Since January 1, 1900. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A man automatically leaving the service of his 
own accord or at the wishes of the company automatical Jy c*eas€s to be a mem- 
ber of any of these beneficial associations? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

O’CoNNSLL. Regardless of how long he has been paying Into 
Mr. Hunt, Regardless, yes 

Oimmlssloner O’Connell. That Is not taken Into consideration? 
fi relief department is simply an organization where contribu- 

tions are collected from month to month. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They have no provision where a man, say, reached 
the age of 69 years and 11 months and left the service, or for some reason or 
otiier was out of the service, becau.se of lucking that one month? No considera- 
tion would be given him In any way ? 

Me Hunt. I have never heard of a case of that kind. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am making it extreme 

Mr. Hunt (interrupting). I say, an extreme case, where he had not had the 
80 years’ service? a 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Hunt. Well, he would not have any right of pension in that case. 
Commissioner O’CJonnell. He would be dr<n?ped for a little less thah 30 
years? 

Mr. Hunt. Oh, If he had 80 years’ service he would be paid a pension. 

Doc. 415, 6%-l— vol 11* ^9 
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Commlsslonor O’Ccnnell. So fhe f>eiiefit fuuds. to which he has been con* 
trlbiitlni? hliiiHclf— thcKe various funds— and ng his ser^ to ^ 

I'enosylvania Co., arid everywhere they were reciuired— the fact that he had not 
served the other year would not he tak'en into consideration at ail? ^ 

Mr. Hunt, He would not be entitled to a pension; no. 

(k)innilssloner O’Connki.l. According' to the law. By what method are the 
laws of this association clianfted? 

Mr. Hunt. You mean the relief department, or the pension / ^ ^ , 

Conunlssloner 0*( 'ox m:i l. Belief department. The i)eiislon department, I 
understand. Is tiie company’s own. . . ^ ^ 

Mr. Hunt. Yes; tlie company’s own— manai;ed by a board of oincers, separate 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. Only tlie company would lia\e Hie rlp;ht to change 


Mr. Hunt. Yes; only the company would have the right to change those. 
But, referring to the regulation of the relief department, if there is an ainend- 
ment to the regulations, it is pro|M>sed at a meeting of the ailvisory committee 
and acted on at a suhsHiuent meeting. 

Commissioner o’Co.nnki.l. By the advisory committee? 

Mr, Hunt. Bv th(‘ mlvlsory cmnmittee. 

Commissioner (VConnkm.. .Supp<»se the employees on the system wanted to 
Change the superannuation from {?3 to $4— leaving out the cents— or from $17 
to $20 a month? 

Mr. Hunt. I did not quit(‘ tinish my other answer. Any amendment would 
have to lie confirmed by the board of direct»>rs. 

(Commissioner o’Connkh,. \V«'1I, the point I want to got at— to the members 
of this association— all the employees now, I take it — it being practically com- 
pulsory that they should belong— if they desired to change— if a majority of 
the employees of the system or fhe member.s of this as.sociatlon voted to increase 
the superannuation to .$20 a monlh, would that prevail? 

Mr. Hunt. If the boanl of directors concurred in it. 

(^mumlssloiier The board of directors have the linal word? 

Mr. Ht^NT. Both are concurreiit. The hoard of directors could not make a 
change without the con.sent of tlie advisory committee, and the advisory com- 
mittee could not make a cliange without the consent of the board of directors. 
It must be mutual. 

Coinml.sshmer O'Connki.l. Tlien if you sliould have a unanimous vote of the 
menihers of tlie as.sociati<m— le^s, perhaps, tho.se on tlie hoard of directors, who 
were in favor of changing the constitution .so tliat it might increase their 
allowanci' — It wonhl not hecomc effective iinh*ss it had the approval of the 
Imard of dirindorsV 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

(.Commissioner (>'(k>NNEi.i.. So, In tlie last word, the board of directors are 
the men vvho can change it? 

Mr. Hunt. Not ne('<‘ss:irily The board of directors can not change it unles.s 
the advisory conmiittei* concur 

Commissioner o’Conneul (interrupting). The advisory committee Is com- 
posed of liow many? 

Mr. Hunt. (Conii>osc<l of 1(» memlicrs, 8 elected by the members themselves 
and 8 appointed by tlie company, with tlu* general manager as chairman ex 
officio. 

Coinml.saloncr OVonneei. Then, li<»\v many in the board of directors? 

Mr. Hunt. I don’t recall how many 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). Equally as many? 

Mr, Hunt. The hoard of directors? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Tlie other board you spoke of. 

. Mr. Hunt. The board of directors of the company: that Is, not the board 
of directors of tlie managers of the relief department, but the board of direc- 
tors of the corapaii.v. 

‘ Commissioner O'Connell. They have to approve? 

Mr. Hunt. They have to approve or reject. 

Commissioner O’Connell. N'ow. with tlie.se 8 or 10 member.s on the advisory 
board and the board of dlrector.s opixislng it, probably 20 or 30 men, as the 
case- may be, regar(lle.ss of the 150,000 or 200.000 employees who may be mem- 
bers of the association, these 200,000 employees could not change the laws in 
this association unless they had the approval of these 8 men and of the board 
of directors of the company? 
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Mr. Hunt. Not necessarily. I am afraid I have not made myself quite clear, 
Mr. O'Connell. The advisory board is a separate and distinct board from the 
board of directors of the company. Now, they do not act at one time. Amend* 
ments to the regulations must be proposed at a meeting of the advisory com- 
mittee and acted uiH>n by them, and then later acted upon by the boani of 
directors of the company. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, then, let me see if I make myself clear. 
Suppose all the employees on the Pennsylvania system wanted to increase the 
superannuation to a maximum of $20 a month 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell (continuing). Supi)08e by some means a vote was 
taken and all these employees voted for it 

Mr. Hunt. Yes ; that is, the advisory boani. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No; I am siieaklng of all tlie members now; and 
they put that up to the advisory boani and say, “We have voted unani- 
mously ’’ — I do not know how many meiiil)ers, but it dws not make any differ- 
ence whether it is 100, (XX) or 200,000 — “ we have voted to increase tlie super- 
annuation to $20 a montli as a maximum.’’ Now, it is witliln the power of this 
advisory board to veto tlie wlshe.s of all these employees if they wish to do so? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

Oomml.Hsloncr O’Connell. And if tlicy approve It, it is yet within the power 
of tlie board of directors of the company to veto it. 

Mr, Hunt. Yes, sir. 

CJoramissioner Aishton. You say there are 3,200 pensioners? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Comnii.ssioncr Ajshton. Beiieticlarles of the lamsion system on tlie Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

(.’onmiissloner Aishton. And that lialf of those also come in for additional 
benefits under this superannuation fund? 

Mr, Hunt. Yes; that is the number. 

('oniinissloner Aishton. Have you the figures showing the amount paid for 
pensions classified as you did as to this superannuation fund that you would 
like to put In tlie record here? 

Mr. Hunt. No; only as it is shown in tlie book that we tiled. This book 
sliows the amount paid in pensions [referring to the book entitletl “The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad ; Its Policies Toward Its Employees.’’] 

Commissioner Aishton. Can you state wliat tlie amount was for tiie year 
1914 for peusions? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, In 1914 It was $983,620.49. 

Commi.ssloner Aishton. To 3,200 pensioners? 

Mr. Hunt, Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. That Is in the record 

Mr. Hunt, Yes, sir; that is in the rword as sulmiltted to the commission. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, then. 

Commissioner Weinstook. Just a moment, please. 

Chairman Walsh. Just a moment. Commissioner Weiristock wants to ask 
you. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. For the correction of the record, I figured out a 
little while ago that the company had contributed in 1914 to the pension fund 
or rather to the sick fund an amount equal to 16 per cent. My attention has 
betm called to the fact that that is an error ; that the exact amount is 13.1 i)er 
cent, and I want this correction made In the record. 

Mr. Hunt. That Is what I roughly figured it here. 

CXiramissloner Weinstock. Thirteen and one-tenth per cent? 

Mr. Hunt. Thirteen per cent. I did not get that far. 

Commissioner Gabeetson. One moment Mr. Chairman, may I ask one 
question? 

(Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

(Commissioner Gabsetson. How many employees are assesslble — 136, 0(X) nomi- 
nally? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes; about that. I can give you the 

(Commissioner (^abbetson (interrupting). Oh, well, I only care to approxi- 
mate it 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 
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CJonimls^Ioner (iAurktson. I only remember hearing It quoted several times, 
and wanted to fortify my own remembrance of that. How much are those' 
men nsHensed under the sui)erunnuation fund and the voluntary relief, because 
I suppose they are tlie same? 

Mr. IlirNT. Well, the full Information, the table, is given here [referring to 
the pamphlet entitled “The Pennsylvania Railroad; Its Policies Toward Its 
Employees’’!, and I will read it. 

Commissioner Garuktson. What is the minimum assessment? 

Mr. Hunt. Seveiity-tive cents. 

(Jomnilssloner Garuktson. Per month? 

Mr. lIoNT. Per month; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garuktson. Nine dollars a year? 

Mr. Hunt. Nine dollar.s. 

(’omml.ssioner Garuktson. What is the maximum? 

Mr. Hknt. Five dollars and twerdy-tive cents imt month. 

Commissioner Garuktson. And the average amounts that you pay In super- 
annuation run from to $17.45? 

Mr. Hunt. To $17.H0. 

Comndssioner Gauukt.son. In julditlon to that, for the same rate of $9 I 

siif»pos(‘ the $0 i)er year man lejiresimts the .$3.4C man? 

Mr. Hunt. Ye.s, sir. 

Cuininlxsliiii.T (iAiiKKT.s.iN. Jle pays $<) i, year to Ret at the end of his period 
presumably .$40 per annum? * 

Mr. Hunt. Yes; hut he may have dra\Mi out enormous amounts in benefits. 
CommissiotUM’ Garuktson. Y(‘s; hut he may have drawn nothing? 

Mr. Hunt. He may have drawn nothing; yes, that is true. 

( oiumi.s.sioni'r Garuktson. Are you aware of what the men pay and the 
amounts that they receive in the organizations that have a qua.si pension or 
superannuation or disability system? ^ 

Mr. Hunt. No; 1 have not, Mr. Garret.son. I have not that information. 
Commissioner <,\RUF/iso\. I know one organization that has, out of a total 

aTd‘ia'!itr^ ^ are"on'indig;^n1 

Mr. Hunt. 1 see. 

(kmunl.ssloiier Gauukt.son. At an annual cost of $3 per year to that mem- 
tilmres' contrast 

'y?"’ would be only a question of time 

wlnn tht‘y wouhl come to the (*nd of their resources. 

within* their receipts, then? 

yofreto lo.' Mr! (iIutHs"'.,.'"'''- ^ organization 

c<lgcof.‘*"“*'’"' ‘ “ is tliiit I have very definite knowl- 

Mr. Hunt. I see. 

mlnlZlC m^your ad- 

Or was that corrected to 18? ’ ^ ^ correct, i.s tliat the correct figure? 

Commissioner VVkinht'ock. Thireon per cent for 1914 

mem"”"’”' «han the German Govern- 

anfot^l^o^Ka.Luon^o^^ Zlt!!!-"" “ 

or that he la hurt. We ^Ileet 71"^^ 

determine Avhether he is disabled ^ ourselves to 

^^nnnlaaloner Gazheison. Then part of yonr administrative cost is self- 
Mr. Hunt. Well 

* «•" not n«lns that in an olfenslve sense 
Mr. Hunt. In a broad sense; yes. sense. 

Commissioner Gakrktsun. What are vour fienreQ n 

syrt^ ‘••<»nPtehenle"Go"verSt 

Mr, Hitnt. Yes; that is true. 

“*^'**- ‘‘“<1 the German 

Mr. Hunt. I liaven’t those figures. 
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Oommtwionei; Gabbstson. Right around 12, isn’t it? 

Mr. Hunt. I don’t recall. 

Commissioner. ArsHTON. If you simply took care of the superannuation and 
Hie disabled, Mr. Hunt, do you figure your cost would be as high as $3? 

Mr. Hunt. No. 

Commissioner Aishton. Cutting out the disability and everything of that 
kind? 

Mr. Hxtnt. It would be practically nothing. 

Commissioner Aishton. Practically nothing? 

Mr. Hi^nt. No. In other words, It would about equal the exiienses of the 
pension department which Is only alioiit $.5,000 a year. 

Ooniinissloner Gvrretson. If that is true, what is going to put the other 
organization on the rocks? 

Commissioner Aishton. You would judge they were making money on their 
rates, would you not? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you, Mr. Hunt, that Is all. 

31 r. lloyer. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. SAMUEL M. HOYER. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your name? 

Mr. Hover. Samuel M. Hoy<'r. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business, please? 

Mr. Hover. Contractor. 

Chairman Walsh. In what line? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Ch, house building, and that sort of thing. 

(^l^lirman Walsh. Building contractor? 

Mr. Hoyer. Yes, sir. 

Cliuinnun Walsh. What was your occupation in 1911? 

Mr. Hoyer. Latter part of 1911 I was mayor, in 1911, at Altoona. 

Chairman Walsh. When di<i you take ofUce, and when did your office expire? 

3Ir. Hoyku. I ttrst took office in 1898, and next in 1902, and next in 1908. 

Chairman Walsh. And the terms are for how long? 

Mr, Hover. The first, 3 years; the first two terras; and tlie last, 8 years 
and 10 months. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, were you familiar with the conditions In Altoona 
during the time of this labor trouble in 1911? 

Mr. Hover. I was there. 

Chairman Walsh. You were mayor at that time, were you? 

Mr, Hoyer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you be good enough to give us n description of tlie 
conditions there, beginning with the arrival of the organizers in Altoona, 
from the A. F. of L. ? 

Mr. Hoyer. I remember .some men coming there to organize the slioprnen. 
I do not khow of any disturbance brought about by it. I don’t know just what 
you have reference to. 

Chairman Walsh. What were their names? 

Mr. Hoyer. I^et’s see — tliere was one by tlie name of Flynn, another by the 
name of Gallagher — I don’t remember ; I think I met all of them perhaps once, 
but I don’t remember the balance of their names. 

Chairman Walsh. I will give you the specific points that have been enumer- 
ated In complaints that have been filed with the commission. Do you know 
anything about the ejection of these organizers from hotels? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe that, please. 

Mr. Hoyer. They were refused admission to the hotels on the ground, as I 
understand it, that they made these remarks — that Is, .to me, when I met them — 
that men were afraid they would be refused a license If they kept them. 

Chairman Walsh. Refused a license for what? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Selling drinks. 

Chairman Walsh. Liquor. Do you have any information on that, except such 
as you got from organizers? 

Mr. Hoyeb. That was general talk. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever talk with any of the officers of the company 
about it? 

Mr. Hoyer. No. ' . 
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Cliulrnian Walsh. Did you ever talk with any of the ofHcerg charged with 
the ndininistnition of the license law? 

Mr. IloYEB. No. 

Chuirnmn Walsh. Wbiit do you know about the treatment of these organ- 
teers by the comj)}inies--hy the company’s police— If anything? 

Mr. Hoyeh. They were followed by the iK>lice everywhere they went. The 
day they nune to see me, I rememher, there was a large window in front of my 
private office, and an officer kept parading buck and forward on the outside, 
looking In. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the mayor’s oflice at Altoona? 

Mr, Ho YEK. Yes; the mayor’s office. 

Chairman WALsff. Was there some kind of a difficulty, in which Organizer 
Gallagher was as.suulted? 

Mr. Hoykk. Yes. 

Chairman W’alsh. What was there about that? 

Mr. Hoyek. I do not know w hat brought about the assault, but he was very 
badly used up. 

Chairman Walsh, Did you see him? 

Mr. IIoYER. I did not. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you get your Information? 

Mr. Hoyer. We had an Investigation the following day— the chief of police 
and myself. 

Chairman W \r-sir. Wer(‘ you at the head of the police department as mayor? 
Mr. Hoyeb. Yes. 

Chairman VVai.hh, Wliat .sort of an investigation did you make? 

hi every per.son that we thought knew anything about 
the trouble and took statements from them. 

Chairman VV.u..sh. Did you s(h^ Mr. Gullaglier after he had been assaulted? 

Mr. Hoykr. Not iinlil att«‘r he got out of the ho.spital. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was he iti the hospital? 

Mr Hoykr. I don’t rememher. 

)} ^ epitomize the circumstances as to this assault 

on this man Gallaglier from wliat you learned In your investigation? 

Mr. Hoyek. I remember an officer by the name of Luther, a constable from 
^gan rownship, n.ssaulted him In the pre.sence of a county detective— Mr 
wnrli« linestigntion sIjowchI that Spangler stood looking on; in other 

words, kwplng others away until the constable would get through with his 
mnn^s olhcx immediately placed him under arrest and took him to an alder- 

Ohalrmim Wawh (Intorniptirij-). Placed who under arrest? 

Mr. Hoyeb, Lutlier, the constable, and took him to an alderman’s office* and 

?Lr'‘Ihat 

Chairnmn The officer was not to be found who arrested him? 

Mr. Hoykr. Mr. Luther. Spangler was tlie countv detective. 

Chairman Walsh. Spangler was the mau that made the arrest and Luther 
was chargetl with assault? ^ arrest, ana Luther 

Mr. Hoykr. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was his bail forfeited? 

loTavelera'sr^. 

pre^e m ^ddh"* to 

Mr. Hoykr. Well, I heard Mr O^ighton dlrec either . 

to rent all of the available halls in Altoona, HolUaavsburi— 

Juniata was one and probably Gallltzin. >shuig l am not sure— 

Chairman Walsh. Who was Creighton? 

Mr. Hoyer. General superintendent of the P. R. R. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know whether any action wnq 
to the renting of these halls by the company? 

or^nlxe™ that the 

how ?h™“u >” Which to 
Mr. Hoykr. I think they had one hall probably, I do not know how if 

or anything about it. I did not concern myself about th^t Sf Itl wTnfyoli 
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to tZt “**'^‘“* ^ I was’ 

Chairman Walsh* That Is, your business as mayor of the citv? 

* Mr. Hoykb* Yes. '-*»v • 

tlme‘!“ln"l91l7^®®' Population of the dty of Altoona at that 

Mr. Hoyeb, About 62,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know anything about the disoharire nf PAmnon« 
employees for affiliating with the organization that was gotten no? ^ 

Mr. Hoyeb. Nothing; only general rumor. ^ 

itself Walsh. What do you know with respect to the calling of the strike 

Mr. Hoyeb. What brought It about? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Hoyeb. Well, as I noticed In this little pamphlet [Inrtlcntlnj;) ; first, after 
the orpnlzers were working for a short time there was an effort made to Im 
(luce the men to stay out of the organization to save trouble, as I undersbarf by 
the railroad company. They had a large meeting In a theater In Alt, mna, which 
was attended by a very large number of people, almost all employees, a v"ry 
enthusiastic meeting, that seemed to settle all trouble for the time hut urn 
fortunately there was a piece car, I that the company elalnuHl was not IntencM 
in the’shops®*’'’’''* “ ""'«'ig the men In same C 

op!ia“house ^"heater r*' 

Mr. Hoyeb. It was supposed to he the .shopmen. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it a meeting of their organization? 

Mr. Ho.yeb. No; Just general. 

Chairman Walsh. A ma.ss meeting of the shopmen? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes; and It seemed to be a very satisfactory meetine but thp 
real trouble happened the following day. '^imiory meeting, out the 

Chairman Walsh. What was there about the piece card? 

mechan^ra™' seemed to have cut prices as to some classes of 

Chairman Walsh. Piecework prices to be paid In the shops? 

^ ■•«ne™ber right, that was running 
^ «u<' that got noised about among the men, and 

some of them being organized they at once n])i)oiiit,Hl a committee to wait on 
the master mechanic, I think, and while they were waiting on the raaste! 

Twelfth*^ '"naaer and got on the 
PennsllvB^niiTH ‘h® bridge crossing between the main shops of the 

lahnre^l n? . 1 . 1 ‘ “"** began doing some talking that rather enthused the 

g veil toem w® ?,“^®?’ ^b'ae and I had 

o tbem Instructions to arrest any organizers that would speak at any other 

to do ®‘*^' '''® an old public square for them 

TOlS ‘«nri ? ^ ® .1' '®^ ''*.®PP®‘’ *• " ‘''®y “‘“y®*' at a hotel at this 

them V«m?nJ.^.7 . ‘P b®®®”* these organizers If they found 

of mir ^ P’“'? ®'®®‘ ®®’ “'h®" ‘hey hegan to speak from the bridge two 

“long and placed them under arrest. At that a lot of men 
railing and five or six fell 
Se if ^ *aPP®a® 't was a blessing that this happeneti, be- 

riitoL.f^o t have ton much more serious It this had not happened, if the 
Jrere ‘1*® ha*' aot broken. Then the men went buck to work. There 

ttourt f *''®’' *®“"1 have a parade each day 

a^ '^as ®”tirely orderly, and not a particle of disorder In 

re/teJ^no the executive committee, I remember, were ar- 

like .am ® throwing about some sort of literature, I think something 

ordlnan« «m, “°»“t“tes a scab,” and that kind of thing was against the 

^^*'0 brought into ray office. 

^nalrman Walsh. By the. city police? 

Mr. Hoykb. That was the only disorder that we ever had. 

L-ualrmaii Walsh. Now, what mea-sures were taken by the comDanv with 
re^rence to bringing in police? ^umpany wiin 

HoTm. Weil, the company had a great many police officers there. 
narUy?^”*^ Wamh. Did they have uniformed police officers In the city ordl- 
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Mr, Hoyeb. No. There may have been about the depot, but their officers, if I 
remember right, are not uniformed. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they required to obtain a commission from the police 
board or Kome State nutliority? 

Mr. IIoYEii. I really don’t know; I think they get their appointment through 
the Judge of the rourt. 

Chairman Wai.hh. How many police were brought Into the city by the com- 
pany? 

Mr. Hoykr. Mr. Devereaux told us that there were 61, is my recollection, on 
the bridge. 

Chairman Walsh. Who Is Mr. Devereaux? 

Mr. Hoykr. He wa.s their sui^erlntendent of motive power and has died Since. 
He told ii.s, a bunch of us together, that there wen‘ 61 of their officers on the 
bridge at the time of this occurrence. 

Chairman Walsh. And about how many, would you say, were In the crowd 
on the bridge? 

Mr. Hoykr. I have no Idea; I went away that day for a little rest; I was up 
almost day and night. 

Chairman Wathh. Did you receive Information by way of a report or any- 
thing abo\it the nimiber of men, approximately, that were in the crowd? 

Mr. Hoyku. Th('n* w(‘re prol)ahly four or five hundred anyway; about as 
many as could possibly get on the bridge. 

Chairman Waf sk. How many police were on the Altoona force at the time? 

Mr. Hoykr. Fort.\-one. if my recollection Is right. 

Chairman W\i,sir Was the city able to preserve order up to that time; did 
they preserve order? 

Mr. Hoykr. Tltere never was any disorder whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did the.se parades of the men continue, that re- 
mained out on strike? 

Mr. Hoykr. Tliere was parading for four or five days; something of that 
kind probably, a.s I remember. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any talks with the company officials during 
this time? 


Mr, IfoYKK. Oh. yes. 

Chairman WAi.sit. Give the substance of them, their attitude toward you, 
what they had to say. et<*. 

always wanted me to arrest the strikers and 
prevent them from parading, and, of course, I had no authority under the law 
W do anything of tin* klml as long as they were orderly ; they had a perfect 
nght and were allowed there to parade, of course, but would be cautioned to 
be careful and have no disorder whatever, and there, was not one particle I 
could not refer to the slighte.st disorder of any kind. 

T What dhl you say when you were requested to do that? 

Wh«. S'llwtnnop of the conversation, whatever It was. 

charge, that thc.so gentlemen made against them? 

Mr. Hoyer. Just on g(‘neral prlnciple.s ; Mr. Creighton wanted me to nrrcftt 
WR^nrreS^^*^^ principles; either the organizers or the men; Just so somebody 


Chairman Walsh. You refusi'fl to do that? 

Mr. Hoy^. Undoubtedly : T .<Mld to him on a number of occasions that the 
organisers had as much right there ns he and I — I used our names because I 
was mayor and he was superlnten.lent of the road-so long as tto 

In any way, nor there never was any. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there anything ever said to you by any of the officers 
of the company that they desired trouble or desired a riot? ^ ^ ® omcers 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes, sir; there was. 

Chairman Walsh. Just .state what that was. 

Mr. Hoyeb. Mr. C^lghton on different occasions insisted on me arresting 
some person, either the organlzer—he Insisted more freely that the orraSS 
be arrested, and I would always contend that we had no right whatevCT-thf? 
they keeping within their bounds. I said to him on two dlffe^Vw^- 
slons. « Supposing we arrest some person, then likely it will be the cau^of irSi 

said. There will likely be loss of life,” and he said, ” Supposing there Is.” 
And he on one occasion said, ** Don’t your officers understand when they take 
their oath of office that they stand a chance of losing their lives in the discharge 
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<rf. duty?” And I aald, “They have no duty to perform other than what they 
are,” and I thought that he was very unreasonable. The gentleman is present ; 
and if 1 am wrong he can correct me. He and I were not alone when that was 
said. 

Chairman Walsh. Who else was present? 

Mr. Hoyeb. The chief of police was along with me, for one ; Mr. Devereaux 
and Mr. Preston were present, I think, on both occasions. I know Mr. Preston 
was once, and so was Mr. Devereayx, and Mr. Devereaux agreed with me and 
said I had no right to place those organizers under arrest 

Chairman Walsh. Were any arrests ever made by your police force in that 
strike? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Never; only the two that I told you that were circulating little 
pamphlets. 

Chairman Walsh. That was from beginning to end? 

Mr. Hover. From beginning to end. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have a meeting In the sche<lule room of tin* 
Pennsylvania Railroad with some other gentlemen? 

Mr. Hoyeb. I was called to the schedule room— I had many meetings with 
Mr. Creighton, and he and I could not agree on handling a strike. I wanted — 
remember I felt that my duty was this, I had no feeding against the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co.; in other words, they always treated me elegantly, and I 
have the kindliest feeling; but he did not seem to want to settle the strike; 
there seemed to be something else back of It. 

Now, I would instruct my officers every morning and every evening going 
on duty just what to do. My position was to prevent trouble. I didn’l care 
anything about the organization, whether the men organized or did not, hut 
I felt it was my duty to prevent trouble, loss of life, and loss of property, and 
we succeeded very well In doing that, and I think any reasonable person will 
tell you that we did. Now, I was called Into the schedule room in the pres- 
ence — T guess that Is what you have reference to there — in the presence of 
a lot of gentlemen; I remember there was a representative of' each of the 
four newspapers of Altoona, and quite a mirnber of gentlemen, and Mr. 
Creighton there asked us, he said this, he said, “ I have called you gentlemen 
together, you gentlemen bein? a representative lot of citizens of the city and 
county, and the mayor. In order that we might determine some way of stop- 
ping this trouble.” T told him that he could stop the trouble very quickly. 
Now, there were a number of men present at that meeting; there must have 
been 20; and I could name almost all, if you wish; and I told him If he would 
allow the men to go to work the next day, that they wante<l to go back to 
work, that they saw that they were wrong, that It would settle it; but Mr. 
Creighton claimed that they could not go hack, because the time limit expired 
that day, In the morning, and this meeting was now probably 8 o’clock In the 
evening. I knew nothing of this meeting until I was calle<l and asked to come 
down right away to the office, and I found these gentlemen all there. Quite 
n discussion took place, back and forth, and some person suggested that I 
take a hand and settle the strike. That came up, I think, through a news- 
paper article that said that I had a delegation in my office and that I was 
going to try to bring about peace. The delegation I had in my office were the 
two gentlemen that were arrested, and I was advising them to get back to 
their work, and that they had surely made a mistake In striking, and that is 
the way it was. They took their Information from the newspaper men that 
I was going to try to bring about peace. 

Chairman Walsh. How long was it after this strike was ordered that the 
men went out on strike that you had this meeting In the seh€*<lnle room? 

Mr. Hoyeb. I don’t remember what day of the week the meeting was on, 
but I remember it was the same week. I would Imagine about four or five 
days, probably, after the bridge broke down. 

Chairman Walsh. How many people were involved in It at that time? How 
Aany wanted to go back? 

Mr. Hoyeb. I think almost all of them. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the occasion upon which about 600 went out? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Well, at that time Mr. Devereaux stated there were 578 out 

Chairman Walsh. They were in the main residents of Altoona? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes, sir; they were principally Altoona citizens. He took from 
a couple of slips that he had and said, " These are Altoona shops and the Fourth 
Street shops and the Juniata shops,” and on through, along that way, and added 
them up, and said there ware 578 out 
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Chairman Walsh. And you said practically all of them wished to go back? 

Mr. HoVeb. I think all of them would have been satisfied to go back if they 
could have gotten back, but the company Issued an order that any person 
that failed to report on that morning at 7 o’clock would consider himself 
discharged. 

Chairman Walsh. What was that time in the day? 

Mr. Hoyek. The meeting was at ^ o’clock in the evening. 

Chairman Walsh. After the strke, did you have any conversation with the 
officers in regard to It? 

Mr. Hoykr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Our attention has been called to an alleged conversation 
which took place between you and tlie officer.^ of the company with reference 
to Immunity for the men that assaulted the organizers. Is there anything in 
that story 

Mr. Hoykr. Yes, sir; there is. 

Chairman Walstf. .lust state what it was. 

Mr. IIoYER. We thought from our investigation that there was a great wrong 
done the organizer, and as mayor we felt It was a shame that such a thing 
should Iiappen in the city without the person that did it being arrested, for 
from all ap])ea ranees the man was kicked to <leath. We thought he was dead 
when he was picked up. and. of course. I Inal the chief of police swear out an 
information against the person that did it. It was no secret; a number of })eo- 
pie saw It. thought all tlx* time that he was smuggled a\vay, and some 
time elai)sed — (piite a good wiilh? — I ean’t say how long, but quite a good while — 
when Mr. K(‘uding. who was superintendent of motive power, asked me If I 
would not leave up on this man and leave him come back; that he was sort of 
homesick for his family; he was a married man and has a family; I don’t 
know how large a one; and saying that they had fixed the judge and the dis- 
trict attormw «nd tile alderman who to<»k the bail and the coiintv detective, 
and I WHS the only stumbling block Now, I said, he was not our prisoner; we 
never caught him; we didn’t have an opportniiity ; that we w’ould have if we 
wuld; but that !a‘ belonged t(» the Commonwealth, and if the Oommouwealth 

^ objection. We notified the 

ellect, and the next day lie was on the streets. 

Chairman Wai-sh. ^^’as lie ever prosecuted or punished? 

Mr, Hoykr. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, Ever liave a trial? 

Mr. Hoyer. Never. 

Chairman Walsh. What was tlie date of the strike, Mr. Iloyer? 

^ ^ tlie <lates in refer- 

ence to the Imestigatlon. but I don’t know' whether I could g(>t that one or not 

Chairnmn Walsh. You hav<* not that with you? 

Mr. Hoyer. Oh, no; I didn't know what you wanted. 

oc ftJa >ea eould not give the date that Mr. Creighton fixed 

^Sthe day the men should go back to w'ork, if at all? 

Mr. Hoyer. No. It was ou Friday. 

in«n*be 'tnkln bS that the 

Mr. Hoykr. I couldn’t fix the date exactly. 

strike 'Srr^^oirFrhhlV'^i! l.'io I umlorstnml you that the 

BtriKe wcurrea oil I'lldii} , it lasieil Friilay, Sutiinliiv, Siindav 

" """ f'>-bbi.v-th«t the men had Instruc 
^^^alrmau Walsh. It was Friday that the men had lastructlons to return to 

Hoyer, Yes, sir; and they failed to return. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; and you had vour meeting 
Mr. Hoykr. Yes, sir; and I was ealled into Mr. (h-elgliVo'n’s Office in Friday 


Friday night? 
s office or 

the same week they 


Chairman Walsh. How' long prior to that Friday w as it- 
went out on strike? 

Mr, Hoyeb, They were out then. 

Chairman Walsh. How long had they been out ou Friday? 
Mr. Hoyer. I am not able to say. but I think on Mondaj' 
Chairman Walsh. It all occurred within the week? 
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Chairman Walsh. And your recollection also Is that li n-as on that same 
night that you asked Mr. Creighton to take them back to work, the same Friday 
night about 8 o’clock 

Mr. Hoyek. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, And that was the same day upon which Mr. Creighton had 
issued his order that they were to return that morning at 7 o'clock or not at all. 

Mr. Hoyer. For that reason he said he could not tak«‘ them hack, that when* 
ever they Issued an order they never retracted. 

Chairman Walsh. What had been your business prior to being mayor? 

Mr. Hoyer. I had been in the coal business for many years. 

Chairman Walsh. A coal merchant? 

Mr. Hoyer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you bmi In the employ of the railroad company? 

Mr. Hoyer. Never. No, sir; I never worked a day for (he railway company. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you given all the c<»nversation (hat .\ou can recollect 
that was had in the schedule room? 

Mr. Hoyer. Well, I would not like to tell you all of it. 

Chairman Walsh. I think it might be well, as long us we have gone into it. a 
part of It, Mr. Hoyer, unle.ss there is some personal or legal objection, I wisli 
jou would go into it and give ns the substance of all that w'as said there. 

Mr, Hoyer. Well, really, Mr. Creighton had handle<i the strike proposition in 
such a way that it had me worried, I had gone through one prior to that in 
18U4. We had a strike right outside of the city limits, and I settletl that one 
in about two or three hours. But one of Mr. Creighton’s predecessors came to 
iny assistance, Mr. Shepherd. That was a real serious one; they were then 
threatening to burn, and everything of the kind, so much so that I had two 
revolvers lying on my desk; and they were so tame and mild that there was no 
€'xcu.se for any particular excitement at all at this time. The men were jls 
orderly as men could possibly be. In reference to — I got in a bad humor wIkui 
Mr. (jrelghton said that these men, these 573 men, were out, absolutely out, 
be said, to stay out. When some i)erson made the remark that I be .selected to 
bring about pea<*e, he says, “ That won’t do; we don’t want any politics in this.” 
lie seemed to look on me just as an onllnary ward politician, Mr. Greavey was 
mentioned as a man to settle the trouble, and be said, “Absolutely no; that 
would be equally as bad.’’ So the matter had been conducted In such a manner 
that I lost my temi>er, and I told Mr. Creighton if he did not allow the men to 
go to work the next morning tlmt I would go out at the head of the strike, that 
there was really no trouble, and that he was the man that could settle it if he 
would, Just by allowing the men to go back to work; and I left them for a few 
minutes, and when I came back they decided to leave the men go to work. I 
told them very positively what I would do. 

Cliairman Walsh. And so the men were permitted then to return to work? 

Mr. Hoyer. Yes, sir; they went to work. Mr. Devereaux telephoned me the 
next day at 10 o’clock that very close to 250 men had gone to work on Saturday 
morning of the 573, and they dwindled down until there was about, he told me, 
about 80 or 85, and he said he would like to discipline those men, and waiitefj 
It done in a friendly way, and I told him to do so, so what became of (Iiose 
fellows, I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe that is all, unless some of the other commis- 
sioners have something to ask you. 

Commissioner Aishton. Just one question, Mr. Hoyer. You say Altoona is 
a city of 52,000? 

Mr. Hoyer. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And the police force was 41 men? 

Mr. Hoyer. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. That included the chief of police and patrolmen 
and all? 

Mr. Hoyer. Just patrolmen. 

Commissioner Aishton. They are divided, I suppose, into a day and niglit 
force? 

Mr. Hoyer. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Was any request made by any of the Pennsylvania 
people for additional police protection? 

Mr. Hoyer. Yes, sir. Mr. Creighton. thought we ought to bring In the State 
constabulary, and I always contended that we could cope with the situation, 
because there was nothing startling, th^ were all peaceable and quiet, as 
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quiet 118 thl 8 room, any more tliiin the noise ol men’s feet walking the shreet. 
The only disorder I hoard of at all that you might call disorder were men 
in passing a newspaper that they thought hud not treated them fairly, they 
Just said in a low voi<‘e, “ Scab, scab, scab, scab.’" Now, that was the only 
remark that I heard being made. 

Commissioner Aishtojv. There was one man, you say, that \yas assaulted? 
Mr, Hoykij, Yes, sir; he was an organizer. 

Commissioner Aishton. lie was an organizer? 

Mr. Hoykr. Yes, sir. 

Ooimnlsslofier Aisiiton. Were there any other cases of assault? 

Mr. Hoyer. No, sir ; there was not even a fight. 

CoinmlHHloner Aishton, You said that the man that assaulted this Gallacher 
was a man by the name of Ivulher, a constable, of I./Ogan Township? 

Mr. Hoyer. Yes. sir; Altoona sets In the very center of Logan Township 
Commissioner Aihuton. Altoona Is a part of Logan Township? ^ 

Mr. Hoyer. Yes, sir. * 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a petition gotten up by the citizens of Altoonji 
asking Mr, (^relghton to take the.se men back? 

Mr. Hoyer. Y(‘.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the circumstance.s of that appeal? 

Creighton .said that h(* would l(*ave the men go back hut i * i.* 

Imvo K,,,,,,. ox<ms.. f„r ,l,.lny that, uml tlJ!;, pn-m.rert netitfins Tl 
out iiiiil had Ihciti .slt;tnil the followlUR day. They were siuiied 

(Iiairman " ai,.su. Was that livfore or after this eonferenee? 
exeus'e f."r r“dra‘dln/cd,ronle^ ' That was done for an 

Chnlniian Walsh. As an excuse for whom, for you as an offleer? 

lie dls<harK<Ml. ^ ' Hpoit to woik that morning they would 

assaulted Mr.''oanaghw''\<!'»^as”ire(.Hll(v'^^^^^^^ ^ oniierstootl it, 

ploy of the I’enrisylvaiila Itailroad? “‘hi was not In the em- 

Mr. Hoyeu. He was a .sandy detective. 

vanla UHllroadr"'' “""’'"y ‘'"“"“'““'I "’Ith the Pennsyl- 


the 

had 


»e railroad C()iu|miiy .$750 a\lav^*lm that then costing 

Id gone hy, at a co.st of l onVi-rn ^ remember now, 22 days 

tended then again tliat tlaa-e wa.'f no necessit^^^f^^^H^”^" Altoona, and I con- 
Ihey ruHsled them In their line of wm-t »'n P»sVing them unless 

bought a gross of revolvers, md e4ih ted i m TJevereaux said they had 
these fellows. cxiumted one that was placed in the hands of 

Sr 

I think he gave the chleriln ^^aftr of motive power, 

O)mmlssloner (Jarretson- i he ^ ^ trouble was all over, 

by Luther, was that before the strike or dnr 4'^^^^“ Gallagher, made 

now, rea^^i canruot^sav.^^T didn't pay^anr atV^r^^ 
of that matter ; 1 think I 'eoiiid vmi nif nf We had all 

^y that knew anything about it from he^Lf showing every- 

data the following day, and Luther liisJ that 

the life out of him. ^ man undoubtedly to kick 

the company who came to you to a?r. nie fC* i .,fh 

prosecute him, what was your ImDrJSa.n ® would not 

Luther’s act? ^ ® that the company stood for 

Mr. Hoykr. That undoubtedly was; ves sir 
OomraLssioner Gabretson. And that* thU hn^ i. w. 

the time? ^ ^ known of his whereabouts all 

Mr. Hoyer. Yes, sir. 
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ere (IlH- 
mean they 


CommissloxieF O'Connicix. Mr. Hoyer, these 30 men you say that w. 
ciplined in some way, I rather Inferred that they disappeared. You me 

were driven out of the city or something of that kind? 

Mr. Hoyeb. I know that some of them could not get employment in the ritv 
at alU Just to show you, we had a fund to take care of stranded Vopf* and 
would buy half-price tickets to get people tlrat were stranded a\w an I 
remember their general superintendent refused me a charity ticket for one of 
the 33 who were dl^harged, and didn't have a dollar, and he couldn't get oS 
of town, and we had to put up the straight money and buy a ticket and seuil 
him— my Impression Is to this town ; that Is, right to Washington, and from here 
I tlilnk he went to West Virginia to some car shops. 

Commissioner O’Cojnnell, Were these men, any of them, old residents of 
Altoona? 

Mr. IloYER. Yes, sir ; this man was, had lived there a long time 

Commissioner O’Connell. And did he have a home there? 

Mr. Hoyer. I think he was a renter; I know he was a residi'nt there and Imd 
a small family. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were any of the men interested in honies, of those 
that you say were refused employment? 


Mr. Hoyer. That I don’t know ; only what came In my regular line ; I didn’t 
pay any attention to the other matters, very little attention. I merely make 
this statement in the interest of humanity. The way that strike proiKjsitlon 
was handled there was really a disgrace, and a thing of that kind ought not 
to he allowed to happen again. 

Oimralssioner O’Connell. Were you a candidate to resucceed yourself as 
mayor at the next election after this time? 


Mr. Hoyer. No, sir ; I ran for commissioner a year or so ago. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were you elected? 

Mr. Hoyer. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was there any particular reason for being de- 
featCMi? 


Mr. Hoyer. Oli, yes ; but it was not on account of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Not because of any association with the strike? 

Mr. Hoyer. Oh, my, no. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I have heard statements made about Altoona bedng 
largely a one-shop town, that tlie company has rather a natural Influence over 
not only the lives of the people employed in their shops, but in the business 
world and commercial world of Altoona. What is the general impression In 
Altoona as to the control of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., as to controlling 
them, the entire inhabitants? 

Mr. Hoyer. The company treats the people very nicely, and while they may 
exercise some Influence in various manners, why, they treat the people of 
Altoona very fair. 

Commissioner O'Connell, Do they appear in the political arena In any way? 

Mr. Hoyer. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Interested in who holds the mayoralty Job in tlie 
city and counselor? 

Mr. Hoyer. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did they enter actually Into the question of the 
election of certain people? 

Mr. Hoyer. I could not say that ; they are very heavy taxpayers In Altoona. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just assume<l the natural rights of citizenship? 

Mr. Hoyer. Yes ; just as any other person would be active. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Welnstock would like to ask some ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can any candidate for political office In Altoona be 
elected if the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Is opposed to him? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then the Pennsylvania Railroad 'Co. does not 
dominate the political situation in Altoona? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Oh, no ; in fact it Is very seldom that they ever take any partic- 
ular part, very seldom. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do they keep their hands off politically? 

Mr. HPyer. As I said before, not any more than the average person or cor- 
poration would do. 
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rvinimUflinnpr VVeivstock. I have in my hand a document entitled “ Petition 
to^ie Commiaslon on Industrial Relations from the Order of Railroad Tel^- > 
ranhers, by H. R. Perluun, president,” in which certain charges are ma^ r 
egalnst the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., among others this charge on P&B® 3, 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. apr>ears to exercise so complete a doauna- 
tlon over all of the afTaIrs, Industrial and governmental, over a larp area of 
thl.s country that it is sufflclent to overthrow legal and constitutional rights of 
persons not favorable to its domination. Tliat within the area of the domina- 
tion of this company lllierty <*xist.s not under law but only to the extent of this 
coinpanv's authorl/ation. Its men have no rights as men, but merely such 
rights as It tierinlts. Now, you have lK*en a citizen and a public man, mayor 
of Altoona, and what would be your comment on this charge? 

Mr. Hover. That seems to be the general impression, but I could not say this 

Impression Is correct. xi_ ^ ^ u c 

Commissioner Wkinmtock. What are the laots as you know the facts to be. 

Mr. Hover. I was In public oirK-e Id years, as councilman and mayor of 
Altoona, and I was never asked to do anything tliat was not entirely right. In 
my opinion, excepting In this strike proiiosltion, and I suppose In my feeling 
for humanity — 1 started as a hit of a boy niy.self at work — I talked a good 
deal, I suppose, at that time, and tliat is wliy, I suppose, I am here to-day; but 
I (ild It because I thmiglit an occurrence of that kind should not happen, if pos- 


sible, In my city again. 

C^mimlsslouer Wkinstock. Wore your sympathies In that particular strike 
with the strikers or with th<‘ compaii.x? 

Mr. Hover. Neither; I was only lutenssted, as mayor of the city, in my ca- 
pacity of keeping order, and that I was doing, and while I was doing that I 
was prevailed on to do things that looked .so rldl<*ulous to me that I became 
sort of rwl-headed over It and lost my teni|ier, 

Comnilssidiier W'ein.stock. Prevailed on liy wlmm? 

Mr. Hover. Mr. (h-elgliton. Creighton was the man. 

Goinmlssloner Weinstock. Who was Creighton? 

lilr. IbnEH. He was general sup<*rititendeiil of the road. 

Conimls‘<loner Wei.n’stock. Of the Penn.sylvania Railroad Co.? 

Mr. ]!o\er. Yes. 

Comml.SvSl()ner Wkinstock. Rut yon did not comply with his requests? 

Mr. Hover. I did not. 

Comml.ssloner Weinstook. You acted independently? 

Mr. Hover. I did. 

Commissioner Wktn.stock, You laid no ])o]itienl fears in doing that? 

Mr. Hover. I had not; no. 1 was doing my duty. I made that remark, and 
I think Mr, Creighton Is here to-day and will bear me out in that — that if I 
have to leave towTi tlu' day following tlu' expiration of my term as mayor, 1 will 
do my duty as 1 see it. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. TIksi T should understand your position to be 
this: That while there is a gener.al imiaession abroad that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. does exeivi.se domination over governmental affairs within its 
area, that that Is not a fact? 

Mr. Hover. Well, from ,self-e\perlenee I eonld not say so. I have been In 
office so long, maybe, tliat they know’ T am one (»f the fellows they did not need 
to look after; I do not know’ wiiat they might do with other people. 

Commissioner Weinstook. Do you know of any instances that have come 
under your observation or knowledge? 

Mr. Hover. Yes; I do. 

Commissioner Wktn.stocmv. Wliere they did control politically? 

Mr. Hover. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstook. Please cite those instances. 

Mr. Hover. I could (ite the Instaneo of a contract that was let during my 
last administration, involving about W.OOO, wiiere another was $15,000 less 
than the one who w’as given the contract. I vetoed the proposition, because I 
wanted to he fair to the people who paid the bill, and then one of the railroad 
officials did call in men who asked me to veto this same legislation and asked 
them to pass It over my veto after that, after they had been in my private ofiSce 
and asked me. I said, “ Men, you do not need to ask me ; I will do that regard- 
less of whether you stand by me or not ; It is a matter of duty.” One of the 
railroad officials did get the men to change and do the other thing a day or 
two later. 

Commssioner Wkinstock. You mean members of the board of aldermen? 
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Mr. Hoyeb. No; council. 

Commissioner Weinstock, How many were there?* 

Mr. Hoyeb. At that time we had a council, but at this time we have a board 
of commissioners. We had a council then consisting of 36 members. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There were 36 members in the council? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. And It took 19, I presume, to carry? 

Mr. Hoyeb. No; there were two branches. There were 12 wards and 12 
members of the higher branch and 24 members of the lower branch. So of 
the higher branch it took 7 members for a quorum. It took two-thirds to pass 
a re.solution over my veto. They got the two-thirds. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. As I understand it, the council aj»proved of a 
certain bid which was 15 per cent higher than a certain other bid? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Cn what grounds did they approve of this higher 


bid? 

Mr. Hoyeb. They did not have anything to say, oidy it was let to a liome 
contractor. 

(’ommi.ssioner Weinstock. But it meant a 1.5 i)er cent loss to the [leoplo? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Fifteen thousand dollars, practi<.*ally. 

(k)rami8slorier Weinstock. And you then vetoed that measure? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes. 

C(nnmissioner Weinstock. And it was pas.sed over your veto? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. And you say it was passed over your veto because 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., through its representatives, influenced enough 
members of the council to carry it over your veto? 

Mr. Hoyeb. That is where I am told the influence came from by the. gentle- 
man who heliied do it. So that is as near as I can get to it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You do not know it of your own personal knowl- 
edge, but only from hearsay? 

Mr. Hoyeb. That is correct ; they would not let me know that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of any other Instance where the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. was said to have used their influence or power 
politically? ^ . 

Mr. Hoyeb. Oh, yes; but in rather minor affairs, you know. I would not 
want to say very much about that, becau.se, as 1 said to you, during all the 
years I was in public life no offlclal has ever asked me to do anything that did 
not seem to be entirely all right, except this request of Mr. Creighton. 

('oinmissloner Weinstock. In order to make the thing still clearer, let me 
.say that in ray own State of California, for many years, the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Co, absolutely dominated politically, and no man could get a nomina- 
tion unless it was with the approval of the Southern Pacific Railroad (’o. ; 
they ruled the destinies of the State politically and held that part of the State 
in the palm of their hand. Does that same condition prevail in your vicinity? 

Mr. Hoyeb. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It does not? 

Mr. Hoyeb, Not so much ; I would not say that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do the employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in Altoona, so far as you know, vote indei)endently, or are tliey dictated to 
by the company? 

Mr. Hoyeb. As councilman? 

Commissioner Weinstock. No ; voting as voters. 

Mr. Hoyeb. Employees? , ^ i 

Mr. Weinstock. Yes ; so far as you know, has the company tried to Influ* 
ence the vote of Its employees? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It has? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In what way? i. w 

Mr. Hoyeb. In trying to get them to vote against a certain candidate ; but 
that generally acted as a boomerang against them as to the fellow that they 

^^iS^lonei^^WEiNSTOCK. What would he their method of endeavoring to 
get their employees to vote as they wanteil them to vote? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Cenerally through the foremen. 

Commissioner Weinstock. .The foremen would puss the word down the line? 
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olinmSner WK.N«TOfK. Wo.il.l tb. men, so far as you know, comply with 
“‘wn”ovER. Well, we have a seeret ballot In Pennsylvania, and It generally 


Just had the opposite efl’e<'t. „ v j „„ 

ftominlssloner Wkinstook. So that they really had no 

Mr Hovkr Not very much, I wouhl not think so ; no. If they showed their 
hand at all. It only had the opposite effect, even with their own employees. 
Commissioner Weinstock. That Is, their employees seemed to resent being 


dirt ti tod to? 

Mr. Hoykk. Yom. , ^ , i. . n « 

fV.minlsMlonor VVkinhtock. And would exercise an Independent privilege? 

Mr. Hover. Yes, sir. , , . . - 

( Vnnnils’slonor Wetn’stock. Really, IRr. Hoyer, the only points of diiierence 
that occurred hotweini yon and the onicers of the Pennsylvania Railroad was a 
difference of opinion lu'tweiMi yourself and Mr. Creighton, the general superin- 
tendent, ns to tin* atlvlsahlllty of the arrest of a number of people? 

Mr. Hover. Yes. sir. 

Commlssloiier VV'einsto^ k. In the first instance? 

Mr. Hoykk. Y(‘s, 

Commissioner Wkinsto('k. And in the last instance about the advisability of 
some 800 men being takiai back into tlie shop in a body after their notice had 
expired? 

Mr. Hoykk. Yes; l)et\\een 500 and e(K)~-578 men altogether. 

(^nirnl.ssloner Wei i\ stock. So tliose are the only points of difference that 


arose? ^ ^ 

Mr. Hoykk. Y(*.s, sir; I have come in contact with the officials of the Penn- 
sylvania Pidlroad at Altoona for many years, starting in 1888, and always had 
tin* kindest tnaitnamt and no unreasonuhle requests made of me except by Mr. 
(.>elgliton in this strike affair. 

(Vnnmissloner Wkinstock. And your principal criticism of the handling of 
the strlkt' 

Mr. Hoyer (Interrupting). Yes. 

Coinudssioner Wkinstock (continuing). Is the failure to take those men 
back Imniodlately without any question? 

Mr. Hoykk. From int<*rferlng, you mean? 

Coiuiulssioner Wkinstock. No; I say 

Mr. Hoyer. Oh. yes; I understand; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstoi'k. So I lie principal criticism you would have of 
handling tliat strike was their failure to take those men back to work after 
their time expired? 

Mr. Hoyer. Ye.s, sir; there are a great many of them being punished to this 
day; I know - many of them to this day. 

Chalrninn Wal.sh. Mr. T^ennon has some questions. 

Commissioner TjEnnon. Mr. Hoyer, I understood you to say that you made 
the remark that you intended to perform your duty as you sa'r it even if it 
caused you to have to leave Altoona the day after your term of office expired. 
What put that frame of mind into your head so that you gave expression to 
that? 

Mr, Hoyer. Well, I knew the powerful influence of this great railroad 
company. 

Commissioner T.ennon. So that there was evidently some power that 

Mr. Hoyer (interrupting). I knew that Mr. Creighton would not feel kindly 
to me, of course, taking the position I did, and I am sure I have felt very 
unkindly toward him for the position he took. 

Commissioner Lfjjnon. You mentioned another cause which seems to give 
some exhibition of political Influence or domination. I understood you that 
after this Mr. Luther had dlsapi>eared— falletl to appear for preliminary ex- 
amination, some time thereafter some one came to you and asked that you let 
up so far as the information which had been filed by your chief of police — 
that the judge had been fixed, the the constable had been reached with the 
necessary influence, and that the only thing that stoon in the way of the ^ 
man ’^turning to Altoona and his family was your position. 

Mr. Hover. Yes, 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you think that is nn evidence of domination in 
the affairs of a community that is commendable by a corporation? 

Mr. Hover. It Is not. It is dNgraoeful. 
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Oomintssioner Lennon. I think that is all 
.Chairman Wamh Mr. O-Connell, did you have somethlnR? 

Commissioner O’Connell. No: Commissioner Tenn^n aotli 

wm,. p,., .h™"'S;.T,« nSl vnr'., 

“S KrSh'.'jt •" 

sr“™rs; "" ' ■* 

Commissioner Aishton. Is there a record of any kind of any InveatlRatlon at 
Altoona Into the circumstances of the Injury of this man fialla^her bv lie 
township constable? 

^ account of that, ami I believe if von 

wanted it, I could send it to you. * 

Commissioner Aishton. It Is a matter nraon^ the records of the citv of 
Altoona, is it? vIl.^ m 


Mr Hoy^. Yea. It might be out. There was .some person asked for that 
and I would have to find out whether it was ever returned. If it was not { 
would not know where to find it. But that gives a full statement of the tiiiiu- 
ber of people who came onto the scene while it was taking pla<‘e, ami tliat la 
what made me feel so badly that that man was spirited away. 

submitted a newspaper clipping dnteif Altoona, .June 25 
1911, headed “Early Sunday morning row — Ah n consequence Organizer John 
J. Gallagher Is In the hospital— Is not seriously Injured— Alleged assailant 
was Charles Luther, of Juniata— Stories of trouble conflict”) 

Commissioner Aishton. That was all, thunk you, Mr. ChairmaH. 

Chairman. Walsh. Now, In regard to the Influencing of these ofiicers that 
you have mentioned, who was it told you about that? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Beg your pardon, I don’t 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). This matter that Commissioner Lennon 
just askefl you about, where you stated that somebody came to you and told 
you about the judge and other officials had been fixed, was the expression I 
believe, that you used. 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was it that made that expression? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Mr. Reading, superintendent of motive power at Altoona. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he say who committed this offense, who had spoken 
to these officers? 


Mr. Hoyeb. The man that he wanteil back? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes; he asked me this, whether I would leave up on Officer 
Luther 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Yes; but did he tell you who fixed the 
Judge? 

Mr. Hoyeb. He says “we.” 

Chairman Walsh. “We”? 

Mr. Hoyeb. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. He was no more .specific than that? 

Mr. Hoyeb. No more; no. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all, thank you, Mr. Hoyer. 

Mr. Creighton. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. G. W. CREIGHTON. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your name, please? 

Mr, Creighton. G, W. Creighton. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Creighton, I thought perhaps It might be that you 
would want to go on as closely after Mr. Hoyer as possible, so that some of 
these matters might be fresh in your mind that have not really been sub- 
mitted to you In the little questionnaire, so that if there Is any statement you 
have to make, I think it would he agreeable to the commission for you to make 
it now, because I have promised to let another gentleman get away ; and when 
yon have made the general statement covering anything you desire to make, 
I will then ask you to stand aside . 

Mr. CsfiieHTON (interrupting). And then recall me? 

88819*— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 11 10 
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aimirnmi W.usii. Anil then rerull you. No; you may make your statement 
aow, If there la anythin/; fp'owin/; out of what this last witness said 
Mr. CaaioHmu. Well, I want to thank you for your giving me the opportenJtj 
for nmkliig u gpuoml expUintition of this situation It is quite apparent from 
' what Mayor Hoyer huM told you that tlioro was a very Wide difference of 
opinion In wJiich the strike troubles should be conducted. 

^\’’e ('U 7 i very re 4 ‘ullJy understand that a man occupying the position that I 
did, at the head of the local orgaidzatlon, approximating sixteen or seventeen 
thousand men, with probably forty or fifty million dollars at stake, was 
anxious tliat there should be nothing left undone that would Insure the normal 
oi)i‘rntion of the property— the runrilng of trains and the normal conduct of 
the shop proposition. W«' had at that time, as you will note by our report, 
approximately ll,fiOO men-- — 

(Chairman Walsh (lnt(‘rrupllng). Yes. My attention has been called to the 
fact that I have not asked you some general questions. Your name is 0. W. 

or G. W.? 

Mr. Creighton. Q. W. Creighton. 

Chairman WAt.sH. And you are the general superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hallroa<l? 

Mr. Creiohton. From Altoona east. 

Chairman Walsh. And your resilience Is in Altoona? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And your headquarters are in Altoona? 

Mr. (Creighton, V<‘s, sir. 

Chairtiian Walsh. Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. Creighton. What I was going to say l.s, with 13,600 men In our service, 
they are liable to be affected by a strike wlilch we operating people recognize 
would have paralyzed the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. I was required to take 
every action at my disposal to prevcuit, first, the strike ; and If, after the strike 
occurred, any — to prevent anything that would, in my judgment, Interfere 
with, as I sjild before, the normal operation of the road. 

My attitude toward the mayor 1 tliink he very clearly expressed In that 
latter statement he mad<‘, namely, that at only one time during his entire 
career as an oflic(‘r of the local government was there any difference of 
opinion. I had on numerous occasions olTere<l him and assureii him of the 
personal and official a.ssistance of this railroad toward conducting the city’s 
affalr.s. That has always been the case at Altoona. There has been the most 
cordial spirit betw(‘eM flu* city and flie railroad authorities. There has never 
been any effort at co(‘rcioiL At times probably we had our preference for this 
or that person for olfict‘, and I am very glad that the mayor very aptly ex- 
pressed our Inability to control alTair.s, q'be men are a very forceful and In- 
telligent body of men, abU* to e.\erclsi‘ their own prerogatives, and they do It. 

At the time this strike was threatening this little volume that we have sub- 
mitted In evidence ch'aily indlcah's to y<m llie fact that we did not rely on 
our own Judgment of the best methods to pursue. Personally I was very anxious 
that I should liave the benefit of advice of everybody of consequence in the 
community ; and this recites In connection with this particular strike — I would 
like to read from it, with your p^'rmission, siinjily that you may understand 
my own personal jittitude bnvard this <|uestlon. I am going to read — I am not 
^Ing to burden you with a lot of information, but Just simply want to mention 
this one iwint. On page 15 of this history of the labor troubles we go on to 
recite the fact that the dllllculty first originated on the western Pennsylvania 
division, wddch Is that portion of the railroad \\»*.st of the Alleghenies and west 
of my division and under another general superintendent. In time the organ- 
kers came to Alt(M)na. as de.scrihed by the mayor, and endeavored to organize 
^he shopmen at Altoona, without question recognizing, as anyone should, that 
It was probably the mo.st sensitive ixiint in our whole operation. 

On page 16 you will note here a statement to the effect that the general suDCr- 
iOtendent, meaning myself— tills is a recitation, by the way, on the part of the 
general manager— culletl a meeting of the mayor of Altoona, representatives 
of the newspapers, president of the board of trade, and number of prominent 
cltlgens. He explained to them all the facts in the case and the prospect of 
labor difficulties at Altoona, and their advice was requested as to the b^t plan 
to pursue. It was decldeil that the general superintendent should prepare for 
publication the facts with regard to conditions at that point. 

Then I go on to recite In detail the exact statement which was published In 
the morning and evening papers. We have four papers there, and, as I stated 
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the editors^ of those four papers were there In person, and, as well Mr a n 
Clark, the Chief of po^ Thte article was ^parid and ap^V^ by t?e 
gentlemen tliat I refer^ to there, and was published. So that It was the act 
not of ourselves, but the act of the people Interested In the welfare of the com- 
rounlty. 

Now, following that statement, I go oii to recite that the employees them- 
selves, to the number of about 5,000, were dissatisfied with the action and 
purpose of the organizers who were present In Altoona at the time— so dis- 
satisfied that they actually went to the extreme of getting the opera house 
there and holding a meeting, at which there were a number of—It was an or)eii 
me(4iiig — at which there were a number of speakers who protested in their 
own language as to this invasion, so termed, and effort on the part of the 
organizers to disrupt what had always been, as stated in this article here the 
plea.snnt relations >\1tl] the employees. ' 

Now, this was the condition of affairs at Altoona until about January, 1911 
when there was a revision of piecework rates under way in Altoona, and by 
one of those mysterious errors of operation, as cited here on page 18 of this 
pamplilet, and without our knowledge, there had bt^n extracted from the 
reconls placed In one of our erecting shops, we having three at that place, a 
rate sheet which had been prepared and was to have been submitted to the 
Buperintendent of motive power for his approval. Unfortunately, it hud not 
been so approved, which was one of the necessities Ix'fore putting the rate sheet 
into effec't. And It was discovered by the men first that there were in two 
of those shops two different rates in effect— two different rate sheets, and 
on— I was trying to give the date ; It was some time In May ; I liaven’t got It 
here, by the way — it was discovered by the men, and tbev. In the usual way at 
about noon, appointed a committee to call the attention of the master me(-*hanlc 
to It; and as the committee was In the presence of the master mechanic the 
rest of them were under what we know as the Twelfth Street Bridge. It Is 
* only a footwalk, probably 10 feet wide — crossing our shops from one 

side of the shop’s Inclosure to the other. And somebody noticed this 50 or (io 
shopmen down there sitting around In one place or another, and they assumed 
jit this agitation having precednl It— that they were out on strike and 

(•Hrrl<^ the news down to what was known as the Senate Hotel, where these 
organizers were living. Very promptly two of those men ran back to the bridge, 
and, as recited by the mayor, began to call upon these men down 15 or 18 feet 
below them to come out on strike ; and he. In turn, very properly tried to pre- 
serve order by the arresting of these men on tin* bridge. The men under th(* 
bridge, naturally, did not know what was going on. The crowd was gathering 
Uiey, the shopmen, ran around to an exit which wo had 
K bridge, climbing tlie stairs to ascertain the cause of the trouble on 
< f ft there may have been two or three hundred crowded 

into that little 12-foot areaway, and they bur.st the railing of tlie bridge and four 
or live men fell down into the shopyard area ami were injured and were taken 
to the nospital. At the time that happened the committee had had their dlffl- 
K master mechanic. Thirty minutes was all that was 

proudly necessary to fix that up. The error was noticed and the matter was 
correned Immediately; and it was so quickly done — and I would like to mention 
Ik seeming importance of It. I had just gone to my lunch 

ftftilf the lawn between my office and my house and everything was 

SftH went to lunch, and I certainly was not gone over 30 minutes; 

trouble was all on our hands. Following that— I 
fHof fti* 14 - this if I can, sir, because I think I can give you the 
organizers who were urging the men to strike were given a 
mayor, and after they left his office they went to the city 
fhftu. K square In front of the Senate Hotel, at which they had 

®®*^ naturally they had a very large gathering there, at 
n speeches, and continued to make speeches, and finally held 

Sunday, March 28, in one of the public parks, at which there 
were pr^nt, as near as we could ascertain, about 8 per cent of the 11,600 of 
our employees. 

Walsh. What park was that, Mr. Orelghtpu? 

ueeiohton. 1 <»n’t tell you the name ; It was on the outskirts 

at there any effort made to keep them l^om speaking 

ftfYiTft ^ another, different park, and at the other end 

01 me city. Now, in anticipation of that Sunday meeting — and I again want to 
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repeat the natural anxiety of the company represented by myself ta imve 
order and to avoid difflenlty and as well the principal matter of operating 
normally our railroad— and fearln/? that this Sunday meeting might result In 
a very large gathering, the end of which we might not know, and as stated 
In this pamphlet, I addressfnl a letter to the pastors of the various churches 
Jn Altoona, explaining the fact, In connection with the agitation going on, as 
to the efforts of luhor organizers to induce the shopmen to strike In sympathy 
with those of western Pennsylvania — tiie pastors were required to cooperate 
with the railway company in such way as tliey thought best. 

I will say frankly to you gentlemen that the point I had In view and the 
way In which I put it to these pe(»ple was that here was a community dominated 
nbHolut(‘ly by these railroad men. We have, counting our roadmen, our yard- 
men, and the shopmen, l»etwe('n sixteen and seventeen thousand men there, 
practically representing the entire coiniminity. An agitation that would affect 
one would affect all, and I endeavored to get their influence at my command 
to preserve order. And In nniuesting these pastors to help us, I wanted them 
to do it from the pulpit Just as I wanted tlie mayor to do It from his office, 
namely, to us<‘ every effort at ids comrnantl to avoid everything that would 
tend to r)reclr)itat(^ an actual outbreak or strike. As I stated before, there was 

at that meeting only about 3 per cent of the shopmen 

(fliairman Excus(‘ me. At this point I am going to ask you to step 

aside, as a gentleman who has a very pressing engagement has asked us, and 
we have prnudsed to try to dispose of him in a half hour, or I would not ask 
you to do it, except probably it will take an hour or more to finish with you, 

and we hav«‘ to accommodate our witnesses 

Mr. (htKKjitToN. I would rather like very much not to have much time elapse 
before I have an ot)portunity to clear up the very unfavorable impressions 
created by what tlu* mayor has stattMl. He has been very kind In the latter 
part of his statement, to explain and to state that it was a difference of 
oi)lnlon as to the slrikt* 

Chairman Walsh. We try to accommodate all the witnesses, and we have 
only a half an hour, and you will be put on the first thing in the morning at 
10 o’clock. 

Mr. (htKUJHTON. At 10 o’clock? 

Chairman Walsif. Y'es. 

Mr. Maurer. 


( At this point Mr. James H. Maurer took the stand. His testimony is to 
be found under the .subject “ Pennsyivaida vState Con.stabulary.”) 


Washington, D. G., Friday, May 7, 1915—10 a. m. 

Present : Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Garretson, I^nnon, 0’(Jonnell, Har- 
riman, Alshton, and Weinstock. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. G. W. CREIOHTON-Contlmicd. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Creighton, plea.se. 

Now, Mr. Creighton, could you begin where you left off. I out you off in the 
middle of a stateimmt last night. ^ 

Mr. Oreighton. Have you the testimony there? 

Ch^man Walsh. Y ou were just at that point where you said you had ad- 
dressed a letter to the pastors at Altoona, and you started to say here were jSst 
8 per cent of the shopmen at a certain meeting. ^ ® 

Mr. Crjcighton. Yes, sir. This meeting was an open meeting held on Sundav 
afternoon May 28, in the vicinity of Juniata, under a call of the organiLrs and 
ns I stated y^terday, I .sent a memoramlum, or sent to the varlomtora in 
the immunity a statement explaining the lmi)ortance of having o^i^er^rSl 
serv^ and to iwevent the gathering of any undue crowd that might result In 
trouble. At that meeting, as I stated, about 3 per cent of the shopmen were 
represented, 8 per cent, which represented about 350 men out of 11600 On 
May 29-or rather, at that meeting, I should have stated here— therTwas a 
committee of 48 men selected to call upon me to go over the shop situation as 
pamphlet, which you ha.ve in your ponton ?auS 
Troubles on the Pennsylvania BaUread/* [Bead- 
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^On May 29 this committee— 48 men— called on the general superintend- 
ent ’’—meaning myself. ** They were advised that, In accordance with the regu- 
lations of the railroad company, It would be necessary for them to prcKsent any 
grievance they might have to the master mechanic In direct charge of the shop. 
If they failed to reach a satisfactory conclusion with him, they could then ap- 
peal to the superintendent of motive power and then the general superintendent. 

“Falling In their efforts to secure an audience with tlie general superlntcjid- 
ent, the committee returned to the organizers of the American Fe<leration of 
Labor.” 

I would like to explain that point. The meeting of the so-called shopmen 
that were on strike was presided over by these organizers or representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor. They had their room and were the real 
factors in the carrying on of this agitation, and they were responsible for the 
resolutions passed and the committee of 48 which had been apjiointed on Sun- 
day. [Continues reading:] 

“Later they brought to the office of the general sui)erlntendent resolutions 
adopted at the Sunday meeting, in which th(‘y referrwl to the strike of the 
shopmen on the western rennsylvania division and declare<l that unless men 
then on strike there were taken back into the service immediately they would 
discontinue work until their demands were complieri with.” 

The western Pennsylvania division is the division west of tlie Allegheny 
Mountains, west of Altoona. [Continues reading:! 

• “ Upon receipt of these resolutions tiie committee was advised that the settle- 
ment of the controversy on tlie western IVmisylvania division was a matter of 
which the suiK'rlntendent ” — general superintendent that should be — ” of the 
eastern Pennsylvania division had no juri.sdlctlon or control.” 

My jurisdiction ends at Altoona; tliere Is anotlier gem'ral superintendent 
taking the territory west of Altoona. Now, in i-oimectlon with the matter of 
publicity and the things connected with the strike, we state here that these 
facts were made known to the public through the newspapers. As a matter of 
fact, the reporters of the four dally papers there were in constant consultation 
with us and had acce.ss to tlie same records we had ourselves; they were on tlie 
desk there, which anybody could come to and read. [Heads:] 

“ On May 31 the labor organizers called a strike, wliich on the first day 
was responded to by 712 men out of a total of 11,515 shop employees. On the 
second day the number of strikers were increased to 802, which number was 
gradually reduced ” 

Chairman Walsh. Would you be kind enough to pitcli your voice a little 
higher? When you go to read It strains us some to hear you. 

Mr. Creighton (reading). “On the second day the number of strikers were 
increased to 802, which number was gradually reduced, until on ,Tune 7 only a 
few remained on strike. As soon us the strike began notices were published In 
the newspapers and elsewhere that all sliop employees absent without leave at 
7 a. m. June 2, 1911, would be considered as having left the service.” 

1 want to call your attention, Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the commis- 
sion, to this point in connection witli a statement made by Ex-Mayor Hoyer, 
to tlie effect I did not apparently give the.se men an opiiortunity to return to 
work ; that there was no opportunity for tliem to recant or get buck into the 
fold again. The strike, as you wdll note, took effect on May 31 ; my notice 
is.sued at 4 o’clock that afternoon gave them until June 2 — at 7 a. m. of June 
2— and that was published in the morning papers of June 1. This date was 
determined upon in order td give the men ample opportunity to learn of the 
company’s action and decide what course they would pursue. After the pub- 
lication of this notice a number of the business meu of the community, real- 
izing the seriousness of the situation, circulated a petition. And another phase 
I want you to note in that connection is that this body of citizens were inter- 
ested about on the same lines, I think, as tlie mayor. There is no doubt about 
the attitude of the mayor toward the citizens of Altoona ; anyone could appre- 
date his interest in his people; we do. He Is a man of very good principles, 
but, unfortunately, In this particular instance he and I did not agree on one 
phase of the work as to how I ought to conduct our operations In the strike. 

This petition, which was addressed to the railroad company, read as follows: 

“We, the undersigned citizens of Altoona, realizing that the men now otft 
of the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. In this city are out of employ- 
ment largely because they have been misled and deceived by the organizers of 
the American Federation of Labor, respectfully request the management of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Oo. to irfve the appUtaOons of former employees 
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pref 0 renc 6 In AJlio^r vocnnclps that now exist or may occur In the sbopBr if 
Much applicatloDB are made within a reasonable period.” 

Am a result of this notice and i)etition the number of men who actually sev- 
ered their connection with the company on account of the strike was very 
small. 

My recollection la that June 2, 1011, was on Friday, and that this notice 
practically meant, from an oiterntitifi standpoint, that these men would have 
until Monday at least of the following? w’oek; they would have Saturday and 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday to think over their position. [Reads:] 
“ThrouKhout the entire ijroifress of the agitation of the labor organizers and 
ihe strike which folIowe<l the rallroa<l company’s police department was aug- 
mented properly to protect the company’s proi)erty and to afford protection to 
those men wh(» remained at -work, and to follow the movements of the labor 
organizers.” 

That last paragraph Is rather concise as to Just what we did. The methods 
adopted conslsteil ttrst in absolutely assurli»g ourselves of every movement that 
might be made by the organizers; we felt It a necessity to know In advance 
what they contemplutwl doing, and if It happened to be anything that Jeopar- 
dize our Interests nwessarlly we had to take action to take care of ourselves 
in a proper and legal way. We also had to have a sufliclently large force to 
police and protect the proiwrty. 

The situation at Altoona Is p<‘cullar in that while we refer to the Altoona 
shops, It Is not the ordinary collection of buildings that one may see In an ordi- 
nary community. We have practically an expose<I front of about 7 miles. 
The main shop. In which there are about 5,000 men employed, Is In the center 
of the city, where wo do our miscellaneous work and general locomollve repair 
work. Bast of that, about a mile, we have our cur shops where there are, say, 
Close on to 3,000 employed. Two miles east of that we have our new loco- 
motive shop — the Junluta shop, as It Is <*al led— where wo have 2,500 men 
employed, probably; un<l a mile ami <me-luilf or so east of that we have our 
large roundhouse, whleh hamlles tin* ordh\ary and current freight business — 
locomotive freight business of the road. 

Ohairimin Wai-sh. Is that on both sides of Altmuia? 

Mr. ChuaoHTON. No ; I am r<‘ferrlng to tlie east now. Now, to the west and 
south we have a large wheel foundry, wlu're at this time we were tiirniitg out 
about 1,050 car wheels a day. 

Chairman Walsh. How much of It is outside the city limits of Altoona? How 
much of the perishable property? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. The car shops ami the machine .shop.s are In the city; the 
other shops are outside. 

Chairman Walsh. How much frontage would you say? You say you have 
about 7 miles altogether? 

Mr. CwuQHWN. Covering all our shops. 

Chairman Walsh. About h<nv mucij frontage would be entirely outside of the 
city limits? 

Mr. Crkiohton. About 3 miles to the east — I might say in the city about 3 
miles. That whole front Is more or less expose<l. We have some fencing, but 
not such a fence as might exclude anybody that might want to get upou the 
premises; and the history of tlds strike was that every now and then the or- 
ganizers and strikers would get upon the i)reml.se.s and it was nece.ssary for us 
to have a rather active patrol to take care «>f the situation. Wo therefore, inci- 
dent to the failure to get what he thought was the proper and sufficient protec- 
tion from the city, we had t(» appeal to the county, and through the sheriff we 
got about 50 deputies apimlnted. 

Chairman Walsh. Wc'li, had there been some aggressions of some sort or 
some effort to destroy property? 

Mr, Obriqhton. There was a constant Invasion of our property at some point 
or anotoer In order to interfere with current operation of the railroad. 
Chairman Walsh. Of what did that consist, Mr. Creighton? 

Mr, OwsiOHTON. It con.slsted very largely of w^here the bridges crossed our rail- * 
road yards and where the car repair men, trackmen, and men engaged upon 
locomotive work were Interfered with either by men on the bridges dropping 

articles on them or interfering with them in the usual way that might obtain 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Well, what way was It there? 

Mr. OmoHTON. Throwing missies at them and preventing them going down 
into the entrance Into the shop yards. 
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Ohalrmah Walsh. Well, I wanted you to draw the line, It you could. Was It 
Just r^ests made upon them-what they would call picketing, or some violence? 

Mr, Cbkighton. Oh, there was actual violence. 

Chairman Walsh. Actual violence? 

interference a number of times, and I'llmost constantly, 
with their getting Into and from their work. Tliere was a reference In Mayor 
Foyer’s remarks, I believe, or testimony, to our having automobiles in serviw 
at Altoona. We had automobiles there. I have forgotton liow many— three or 
four. They were kept there day and night in <liargc of men at lieudquarters, 
where we had a force of these special officers, extra men that we had employed, 
for the purpose of moving that force to any point of attack, or expected attack, 
on this line of 6 or 7 miles. That we felt was a necessity, and, as a matter 
of fact, It was proven on numerous occasions during the strike that without that 
we would have been placed in very serious condition and our work interfered 
with. 


Chairman Walsh. Has there been any change in the wage scales in the yards 
and shops at Altoona since 1911, Mr. Creighton — any general increase or de- 
crease? 


Mr. Creighton. There has never been what might be called a general increase. 
Very seldom does it occur— what we call a general increase — except It is a per- 
centage increase such as 10 per cent. 

Chairman Walsh. That is wliat I mean. Has there been any since 1911? 

Mr. Creighton. No ; I believe not ; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please Indicate what the wage scales are In the 
different shops and yards at Altoona? 

Mr. Creighton. On piecework? 

Chairman Walsh. Well, Just describe it yourself — what the men have been 
paid and what their wages are. 

Mr. Creighton. Well, I can not give you the exact figure ; but I assume that 
from 75 to 80 per cent of our work is done upon the piecework principle. 

Chairman Walsh, Well, then, will you please tell what the net earnings of 
the men are? 

Mr. Creighton. I can give you some figures upon that subject ; yes, sir. Here 
is a statement I have had prepared, Mr. Chairman, a few days ago— a statement 
showing the average yearly earnings of employees of the several Altoona shops 
for the year 1911. Now, that takes In the division officers, division office clerks, 
machinists, and under the bead of machinists It includes blacksmiths, boiler 
makers, molders, forge men, etc. ; and then come carpenters, and so on, showing 
various occupations. It is shown here— I want to leave a copy of this. 

(The statement submitted by witness is to be found at the end of this sub- 
ject— Creighton Exhibit No. 1.) 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; we would like it; but, if you can, give me the heads, 
for instance, taking division officers and 

Mr. Creighton. Oh, there are 18 division officers; the total earnings— this, 
by the way, is the 1911 we have under discussion? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes. 

Mr. Creighton. Eighteen division officers, and they include all the active 
heads, from siiiierintendent of motive power and the master mechanic down to 
the assistant master mechanics, and men of that kind. Those 18 men earned 
a total of $51,734.10, or $2,874.12 apiece. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the highest salary? 

Mr. Creighton. The master mechanic. I think he is getting now $400 or 
$460. I find the rate was $325 per month. 

Chairman Walsh. A month? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what Is the next? 

Mr. Creighton. I would not like to say definitely. I would say about $260 
or $275 or $300 ; probably $300 is right. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them get that? 

Mr. Creighton, ^he muster mechanic at the machine shops, 1 think, is get- 
ting either $400 or $450; the car shops, about $300. I think I can get that 
for you accurately. 

(The witness subsequently sent to the commission a statement In regard to 
salaries of certain officers, which appears as ” Creighton Exhibit No. 2.”) 

ChairiUan Walsh. I don’t care,’ really, so very much, except I would like to 
get that 
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Mr. Cbeiohton. They are getttnf! from $300 to $400. 

$162,815.96. 1'he averaf(o yearly earnlnjfs per man, 

"‘^htZrr^HH.''Z!,?r;:"n yo.. w«u..l, .f yo. Pjeaae. We w,,. take 
that average, but I wish you w<uil(l submit tbat—submit them, say, in tho^ 
various classes, the maximum, the minimum, and what might be called the 
metllum; for Instance, th(‘ number that get a hundred dollars a *^^^th or 
those that get $75 a montli, and so on. Jt don’t need to be refined to the last 
analy.sis, but what tin* bulk then* get, or a general statement of prices, or 

something of that sort. _ , ^ . .l ^ 

Mr. Oreiohton. Well, hero, we have got it right here [referring to a document 
presented to tin* witness by a gentleman later called Mr. Hoover]. Is this the 
Interstate Commerce report ? 

Mr. Hooveb. No; that is not, 

Mr. CitKUUiTON. Mr, Hoov(*r, by the way, I should like to explain, is our 
Statistician at AIto(ma. ami he seems to have something with him that I did 
not know we had here. 

Chairman WAf.srr. Can you get It for us? 

Mr. Ckeighton. Ye.s. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Mr. Hoover can assist you, then. 

Mr. Crkicjht(in. This sIho\s we have one marj at .$400 and one at i$2l2, one 
man at $20.5, one nuni at .$102.40, and one man at $128.2.5. Now, what was the 


other class, Mr, Chairman? 

Chairman Wai.sh, The clerks. 

Mr. CuKioHTON. The clerks; we have one man $141.10. 

Chairman WAr.sn. What Is his title? 

Mr. Hoover, He Is tlie shop clerk. 

Chairman Walsh. Chief cU‘rk? 

Mr. Crkiohton. Ye.s, sir; chad’ shop clerk. And we have 1 man at $128.25, 
1 man $109, 2 men at $00.20, 4 men getting .$80,80. 8 men .$88.0.5, 10 men at 
$76.05, 18 men $70.55, 1 man at .$00.25. 21 men at $04.1.5, 33 men at $57.70, 1 
man at .$54,05, 16 men at $.51.80, 1 man at .$44.00. 

Chairman Wai-sh. In wind eapaelty? 

Mr. Crekjhton. Now, In addition t<» that. I inlglit say, Mr. Chairman, that 
Mr. Hoover rails my at lent ion to the fact that a large number of these clerks 
are working at an Imurly rat(*. There are 107 of them earning $63.83 i>er 

month. 

Chairman Walsh. Give us the largest number that get one specific sum per 

hour, 

Mr. Creighton. In that list? 

Chairman Walsh. In that 107. 

Mr. Creighton. Twenty-<»ne getting 20.6 cents. They work only with the 
gangs at the shops In wliich they work. If they work on the 8-hour basis, 
the clerk works on the same basis, and if they work on the 12-bour basis, the 
Clerk gets 12 iiours. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they sometimes work less than a day? Are clerks put 
on and put off less than a day? 

Mr. Creighton, Yes; they will go with the local force that they may have. 

Chairman Walsh. How long has that system or development been in the 

Shop? 

Mr. Creighton. It is to be explained, however, that very seldom will a 
clerk work less than n half a day. 

Chairman Walsh. How long has that l>een in use in the shops? 

Mr, Creighton, That the clerks work at the hourly rate? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; how long a time? 

Mr, Creighton, So many years, so far as I know; we have had It an In- 
definite period. Now, the machinists, that includes blacksmiths, boiler mak- 
ers, molders, forgemen. There are a total of those of 2,213^thls Is all our 
shops now; I am not differentiating between them; 2,213 of those men are 
earning $2,413,926.10, or $1,090.79 each. 

There was soim*thing said liere yesterday, I believe, about the very low 
earnings, If I mistake not, of the blacksmiths. Now, I haven’t looked at this 
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Krn! blacksmiths 

We have a total at the Altoona machine shops; there are 15 blacksmiths who 

Stt.'”'SKW^'.X“" ” ” "■ 

lowest?^”^Go ahead”’ ^ ^ 

Mr. Creighton. The lowest we have here on this is 1 man, at 24.4 cents iMn* 
hour; 2, at 28.2 cents per hour; 1, at 20.5 cents per hour; 1, at 41 cents hm- 
hour; and 8, at 48.8 cents per hour. The av<‘raj;e earnings per man — I nm 
giving you the hourly rates— are $88.41, the full earning per month In 
addition to those men working at the hourly rate that I have given von we 
have 119 men working on piecework in that same shop. The average earning 
of a man engaged in piecework is $123.20 per month. Carpenters, we have a 
total— and that Includes, by the way, cabinetmakers and car repalrers--we 
have 1,388 earning $1,221,859, or an average of $880..30 per year. Then, ila^ 
shopmen, that Includes all the various crafts not included in’ the above they 
amounted to 6,338, earning a total of $4,075,423.75, or an average wage p(*r 
year of $738.26. Watchmen, 95 watchmen — that is, the police organization 
which you may have heard of — 95 watchmen, with a total earning of $66 25.5 7‘» 

an average wage of $697.43. Engine house men ’ ’ 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). What was the typical wage paid those 
men if you can gather from the purpose you have there? How much to ea<-h 
man per month? 

Mr. Creighton. There la, one man— 

Chairman Walsh. Is that a report of the Altoona shop alone? 

Mr. Creighton. That is a report of the Altoona shop, and it is typical, how- 
ever, of our other shops, the wages are practically the same. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the 97 watchmen— does it include the Altoona shops 
alone? 


Mr. Creighton. They Include the Altoona shop, the machine shops, the car 
shops, the Juniata shops, and the South Altoona foundry. 

Chairman Walsh. Covering this territory you mentioned a while ago? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Give us the average. 

Mr. Creighton. We have 1 man, at 29.5 cents per hour; 2, at 21.8 cents per 
hour; 4 men, at 20.6 cents per hour; 4, at 17.9 cents per hour; 12, at 16.6; 
3, at 15.4 cents per hour, a total of 54, earning an average monthly of $56.56, 
their average rate being 16.7 cents jier hour. I don’t think I read engine- 
house men. We have 681, the total earning being $558,247.70, an average wage 
per man of $819.76. Fuel and water station men, 31 ; a total wage of 
$21,888.80, or an average wage of $706.09 per year. And car cleaners, oilca-s, 
and so forth — and that, if I mistake not, was mentioned by Mr. Pierce — wo 
have 52 of them, earning $30,230.45, or an average wage of $581.35. 

Now, all other employees are classified here under one lot that Includes 
laborers of all kinds and miscellaneous employees. There are 981 earning an 
average of $748.41. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you run through the memorandum you have on the 
fheet, and give us the average wage to a common laborer; just give us some 
of them? 


Mr. Creighton. We have here about seven cla.ssifications of laborers — is that 
the Interstate Commerce classification or our local classification? 

Mr. Hoover.. Our local classification. 

Mr. Creighton. The great bulk of them are under the head of laborers, ordi- 
nary, so I will read that. One at 44.8 cents per hour ; 1 at 42.3 cents per hour ; 
1 at 41 cents per hour ; 6 at 384 cents per hour ; 2 at 37.2 cents per hour ; 1 at 
84.7 cents per hour ; 4 at 32 cents per hour ; 4 at 30.7 cents per hour ; 5 at 28.2 
cents per hour ; 3 at 26.9 cents per hour ; 28 at 25.7 cents per hour ; 34 at 24.4 
cents per hour ; 24 at 23.1 cents per hour ; 13 at 21.8 cents per hour ; 85 at 20.6 
cents per hour ; 31 at 19.2 cents per hour ; 20 at 17.9 cents per hour ; 229 at 16.0 
cents per hour. That is a total of 492 ordinary laborers, earning an average of 
$52.83 per month. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How many hours a day? 

Mr. Creighton. That would depend of course upon the manner in which the 
shop was working. It might be on an 8-hour day, a 9-hour, or 10-hour, or It 
might be some overtime involved. 
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Comraig«Ioner Oabretson. What amount of ordinary laborers do you pay; 
there was a very considerable number of men there between 25 and 44 cents an 
hour? 

Mr, CuKioHTON, Yes, air. 

Commissioner Garke'j’son. What kind of an ordinary laborer do you pay $4.40 
a day on a 10-hour day V 

Mr. CRKifiitTOiV. I pi*esume, Mr. Garr(‘tson— I couldn’t tell you, personally, 
what this ordimiry labor Is that gets 44 cents per hour. 

Commissioner (Iakkk'ikon. That Is the maximum that is named there? 

Mr. rhu-uouioN. Yes, sir ; and 1 Ihlnk it is Inclusive simply of the classifications 
of men for convenience of the report. 

Commissioner Garuktson. There were a very considerable number of men 
above 25 cents per hour? 

Mr. Cbkiouton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garrrthon. And all the way up to 44 cents per hour? 

Mr. CRKmHTON. Y«‘s, sir. 

Commissioner Garrktson. That Is an utterly unusual rate for an ordinary 
laborer. 

Mr. Creighton. It don’t seem to be here; here Is the report, sir. 

Commissioner Oarbetson, I am not taking your situation ; I am taking the 
situation in general. 

Mr. CREroiiTON. Well, It depends on 

Commlsslomu’ (;arrktnon (Interrupting). What is It you pay your highest 
akillwl mechanic laborer. 44 c(‘n(M? 

Commissioner Wkinhtock. May th(‘y not be gang foremen? 

Mr. Creighton. ()h. no; ihe men are all classified. Tlu‘re Is no question about 
them being laborers of some kind or another. 

Commissioner Aishton. Are any of them laborers on piecework basis? 

Mr. Creighton. No, sir; not those that I mentioned. I have some there; if 
you desire I can read It — an ordinary labona— we have 87 pieceworkers earning 
$69.47 a month. I would lik(*, If it Is lh(‘ desire of the commission, to file with 
you a statement showing exactly the character of stTvice performed by these 
laborers at their various rates, 

(The witncvss later snl)mit ted a statement in regard to laborers, which is 
printed as “ Creighton lOxIilbIt No. 3.”) 

Ohairimuj Wai.sh. In limes (d retrem’hment, Mr. Creighton, what governs the 
selection of tlie men that are laid olT? 

Mr. Creighton. When there Is a ri'diiction (d force we scan very carefully all 
the lists and retain in the service Ihe most loyal and efficient employees. 

Chairman Walsh. In mailers of <llscipline, is there any appeal from the 
action of the sp<‘clflc foreman wiio <lischurges tlie man? 

Mr. Creighton. I’herc* Is always an appeal on the line of the Pennsylvania 
Kailroad In that ov<'ry einployt'o, whether represented by an organization'or not, 
can appeal to his superior, and in turn. Ihrougli the various rank.s until he 
reaches the general manager. There is no restriction whatever on the matter 
of appeal on the part of an employee, tin* best evidenei* of whieh is that the 
general manager Just now, through Ids labor board, is entertaining appeals in 
some 50 cases on the pari of ono of onr organizations, some of them having been 
decided three* times, but they are introducing new evidence, and we rehear them 
whenever they have m‘W evidence. There Is really no limit to appeal on the 
part of any of the employees. 

Chalnunii Wash. Coming up to the strike of 1911, what arms or weapons 
did the company have on hand, if any, at Altoona? 

Mr. Creighton. I do not remember that they had any on hand at all. 
Chairman Walsh. Did they manufacture or purcliase any, Mr. Creighton? 
Mr. Creighton. No, sir; not as far as I recollect. My recolleitlon is — and 
this, of course, will liave to be verifieil later by evidence probably of Mr. 
Harper — but my recollection of that circumstance is that we secured those 
weapons from the purchasing agimt’s office in Philadelphia, who keeps them 
during times of iieace or stored in Philadelphia for use whenever they may be 
needed. 

Chairman Walsh, What do the weapons consist of that you got from the pur- 
chasing agent? 

Mr. Creighton, Revolvers. 

, Choirman Walsh. And clubs, or anything else? 

Mr. Creighton. No. The ordinary club is simply a policeman’s club, which 
can be turned out at any shop in a moment, and is only to be used for the 
purpose of defense, and they are furnished to watchmen on the premises. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did you manufacture any preceding or during the strike 
of 1911? 

Mr. Cbkiohton. They are always manufactured. They are just ordinary 
maces or clubs about that long [indicating], and it is cheaper for us to turn 
them out of the timber that we have about the place, and they are used like a 
policeman uses his club in the hand. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any increased manufacture of them at that 
time? 

Mr, Creighton. No ; there is no manufacture, except at a time like the strike 
of 1911. 

Chairman Walsh. How many were manufactured then, if you know? 

Mr. Creighton. Oh, I don’t know. There could not have been very many, 
because I would assume that our total police force there would not have ex- 
ceeded 200 or 260 men. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ask to have the State constabulary brought in 
in 1911? 

Mr. Creighton. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make that suggestion to anyone? 

Mr. Creighton. I did. I told Mayor Hoyer at the time of this particular 
excitement— and that, by the way, was during the strike, when the crowds were 
surging through the streets In front of our office on Eleventh Avenue, in the 
heart of the city, in such numbers that the street curs could not run, and 
there still seemed to be the feeling on the part of the mayor that there was no 
real reason for anticipating trouble, and yet one could not get across the street 
without being carried off his feet. I told him that If he could not take care of 
us that there was, we hoi)ed, a remedy in the State constabulary, and that I 
would have to appeal to some one to take care of the property. 

Chairman Walsh. You heard the statement of the former mayor in regard 
to this Luther-Gallagher matter. I want to ask you a question or two about 
that. 

Was Luther, who was charged with assaulting Gallagher, an employee of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. in any capacity at the time it occurred? 

Mr. Creighton. I would like to read a little statement which I wrote last 
night which, I think, will in a very few words 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Could you ans^w’er that question y(‘s or no? 

Mr. Creighton. He is an employee of the Juniata shops, as an officer in 
no way connectc'd witli the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. This squabble, or \yhat- 
ever*it might be terme<l, w'as entirely foreign to the strike, and Its introduction 
w'HS entirely wrong. In so far as we are concerned, the officers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). One moment, please. W'as Luther a county 
detective at the time? 

Mr. (’relghton. Luther was a duly elected constable of the borough of 
Juniata. 

Chairman Walsh. What did he do in the Juniata shops? * 

Mr. Creighton. I can not tell you. If I mistake not, he was a laborer. 

Chairman Walsh. An employee? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes ; an employee in the Juniata shops. 

Chairman Walsh. And had been constable for some time at the time this 
occurred, had he? 

Mr. Creighton. For I year, I think. Constables are elected for a year. 

A Voice, For five years. 

Mr. Creighton. Whatever It may be. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed and read any statement you have, Mr. 
Creighton. 

Mr, Creighton. I have just written a number of little explanations here, 
which I feel I would like to call to your attention in connection with the mayor’s 
evidence of yesterday [reading] : 

“There are a number of Mayor Hoyer’s comments which, so far as I am 
concerned, need correction, or explanation, in order that their true Import may 
be understo^. 

“With reference to the Gallagher case, I wish to state that It should be 
clearly understood that this case should in no wise have been introduced into 
this testimony. The man Luther charged with the attack was an ordinary 
employee of our Juniata shops, and was not a member of our police force, 
although he was a duly elected constable of the Borough of Juniata. The man 
Spangler referred to as standing near at the time, was a county detective. He 
was not in the railroad com^ny’s employ. 
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The attack upon Gallagher was attributed at the lt®warr^^ 

He charged It to the railroad company a offlcere. 

In the Danera copy ot which I herewith anbmlt in evidence, atated that Galla- 
gher ha'lnnaulted^ier. When this fact was made 
took hla wife to their home In Juniata and return^ to the 
attacked Gallagher, no douhl using him up badly. The P''f «“®* ®J ®“^ 
on tlJt* navoinont and In the vIHnIty of the Senate Hotel within sight of this oc- 
currence la readily explained by the fact that under my orders, fw the pur- 
pose of knowing every niovenu?nt of the organizers, some of our officers Kept 
the organizers uniter surveillance all the time, and were there for that purple. 

“ You will note that Mayor lloyer does not charge our men with participation 
in the assault; as a matter of fact, so far as the P. R. K. was concerned, the 
occurrcm’O was nothing of Interest to us, and was the ordinary street brawl 
following a personal sipiabhle.” 

That Is strictly true. i, 

Chairman Walsh. Have you tho.se newspapers to which you have referred? 

Mr. CKKroHTON. Yes; they are h(‘re. 

Ooinmlsslotu'r O’CoNNKr,!.. Is that the conclusiou of that portion you want to 
rend? 

Mr. (^KKiGiiToN. No; I want to rea<l .some more, but I want to make some 
comments on some (dher stateimuits made by the mayor. That Is the end, 
however, of this particular Instance. 

Ooinml.sHloner O’Connkll, 1>o you kmnv that Mr. Gallagher died shortly after 
that Incident? 

Mr. Ghkiotiton. I do not. 

CommlHsloner Alshton. It was statcsl in .some of the papers this morning 


that Gallagher did get well. 

Mr. Ckkiohton. I really don’t know whether lie did or not. 

Commissioner Aihiiton. The fact Is that he did die stiortly after that time. 

Mr, Creiohton. It may be .so; I am not clear; I really do not know n thing 
about it. 

Comm ls.s loner O’Connkll. If the Penn.sylvania Railroad Co. were not inter- 
ested in that pnrticulnr incident at all, wliat about the .statement made by this 
ex-Mnyor Hoyer, that the ofllcers of the IVuinsylvania Railroad Co. came to him 
for the ])urpose of intc'resting him In “ letting up,” as he termed It, on the 
prosecution of the men who had as.saulted Gallagher? He referred to the 
master mechanic or .sui)erlntendent of motive iM)wer of the Altoona shops, com- 
ing to him personally, and saying that the .ludge had beim fixed, that the dis- 
trict attorney had been fixed, and that the prosecution wa.s fixed, and everything 
fixed but the mayor. Now, why should the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s officials 
Interest themselve.s, If tlie statement is true that th{‘y had fixed everybody but 
the mayor to ” let up ” on the assailants of Gallughor, If they were not inter- 
ested in It at all? 

Mr. Ckkiohton. I rend that portion of the testimony last night about 8 o’clock 
when we got our transcript of the notes, ami was then Impresseil by what the 
mayor had said. As u matter of fact, I had not per.sonally ivot<.*d that. I must 
have been out, becau.se If I were here I certainly would have asked to have 
some questions put to him at the time. I immediately called Mr. Reading on 
the long-dlstantv telephone ami read to him this portion of the testimony of 
the mayor ami he stated unquallftwily that lie had never said anything of the 
kind to Mayor Hoyer, and both of us who know the Judge know very well that 
a person who would have endcavortnl to do anytliing of that kind would have 
received very short shrift. He Is an exceedingly upright man, and no one in 
the communltv would think of charging him with being a party to any “ fixing.” 
I am inclined to think tlint the ” fixing,” or the use of that term on the part 
of the mayor, was an Inadvertence and really not Intended in the sense that one 
would ordinarily attribute, or use that term. It sounds harsh, and It reads very 
harshly in the minutes, I will admit; but ciTtainly Mayor Hoyer would not 
for a moment think of accepting ns true a statement of that kind from any- 
body, and I can assure you that there was nothing of that kind possible. Sec- 
ondly, there was no attempt, nor have we ever attempted, to fix the court or fix 
any officer to settle any dispute we ever had with labor. 

Commissioner O’Oonnixl. Do you think that the mayor, on a matter of such 
great Importance as agreeing to discontinue any efforts of prosecution of a 
man whom he says personally was a criminal iiecause of the vicious treat- 
ment of a man he felt was viciously treated, that he would have said before this 
eommlsslon that a certain person — a well known officer of your company, in 
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charge of the Altoooa shops, the superintendent of motive power, and known 
by everybody— that the mayor would have been mistaken to tlie extent of 
saying he had come to his office, if he had not? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. I do not know what reply to make to that, sir, except to 
say, as I told you, I called my office on tlie phone last night, long-distance 
phone, and read the notes to him, Just as they appear In the— just as he stated 
there, and he unqualifiedly stated that he never said anything of the kind to 
Mayor Hoyer. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did he indicate that he did not make an appeal 
to the mayor? For instance. If not to “let up,” to let the man come l)ack 
to town, or that he did not call up the mayor at all? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. There were constant intervtews with Mayor Hoyer, as indi- 
cated in his evidence yesterday; there was not a day that passed hy. during 
this agitation that I did not have the mayor and his chief of police, A. D. 
Clark, the representatives of the newspapers, and prominent citizens in my 
office. There was constant Intercourse with the ma.vor, and it was not iimisiial 
that they appeared there twice a day. At those times it is possible that any 
matter of that kind might be up for discussion. I can assure you personally 
that I never had any discussion with him about the T.uther case; it did md 
Interest me, except that I regretted It occurred at the time of this disturiaince. 

Chairman Walsh. Might T suggest, as we expect to close on this suhj(‘ci 
to-day, that you take that statement of Mr. Hoyer and have this gentleman 
who Is Involved make an affidavit covering that matter? And state the sub- 
stance of it as he remembers it and let It be fibni here. 

(See Chenery exhibit at end of this subject.) 

Commissioner O'Connell. Luther was never tried after he came back, 
was he? 

Mr. Creighton. That is In the report ; I can not tell you of my own knowl- 
edge whether or not he was. 

Commissioner Lennon. I would like to have come into the record frcmi some' 
source whether Luther was tried, and if not what disposition was made of tlu* 
Information that was filed against him by the chief of TM)llce; how it got out 
of court. 

Chairman Walsh. The court record shows that the prosecuting witness 
failing to appear the case was dismissed. 

Mr. Creighton. I personally do not know anything about that. 

Commissioner Aishton. Who was the prosecuting witness? 

Chairman Walsh. Gallagher. 

Commissioner Aishton, He is dead; that Is not a matter of record as to 
his death? 

Chairman Walsh. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It Is not a matter of record? 

Mr. CTreighton. It is not a matter of record with us; he did not die imme- 
diately after the accident, and apparently did not die for some time after- 
wards. 

Chairman Walsh, Will you look after that matter I suggested, Mr. Creigh- 
ton? 

Mr. CJretghton. I did not have anything to do with that. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought you might like to have procure<l the affidavit 
of the gentleman who was involveil in that and have It put in the reciu’d. 

Mr. Creighton. Yes; but I would suggest, in order* there may be a fair 
presentation of the case to you, that you a.sk the mayor to get his; they tell 
me there were two. In talking about this to Mr. Reading he told me there 
were two charges against Luther; one was the ordinary city charge for — 1 
can not tell you what the (Charge was. 

Chairman Walsh. Fighting, the paper says. 

Mr. Creighton. And he was fined; and then the Commonwealth charge. 
He was brought before a magistrate. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know anything about a charge that any officer of 
the Pennsylvania police hid the defendant away from the officers? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. I know nothing about this case other tiian what has apr)eare(l 
there In the newspapers and what I have already stated to you. 

Chairman Wat.sh. How many of the men of the 673 were still out when the 
meeting In the schedule room took place? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. What meeting do you refer to? 

Chairman Walsh. There was testimony by the mayor that you had a meeting 
In the schedule room, In which he made certain requests of you. 
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Mr. Cbiighton. That Is the reason I askecl you to ask him those auestions 
yeatOFclay. I couldti*t nnderatand from hla testimony what date he referred to, 

Cbalrrnaa Walsh. I^et us nssiinie that the strike started on Monday. 

Mr. CttEiaiiTON. I think It started Wednesday. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, maybe we can not get at that at all. 

Mr. Chkighton. May 31, 1011, if anybody knows what day that was. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall a conversation that you had in which Mayor 
Hoyer was present, In which he asked you to take back the men, and that con- 
versation occurred the evening of the day indicated by your company, after 
which none of the men wouid be taken back? 

Mr. Ceeighton. Then that was on Friday. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you remember such a conversation? 

Mr. Ckeiohton- I remember of such conversations with him there. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know of one of (iie evening of that day? 

Mr, Obeiohton, I would not like to say, betause, as I told you, at this time 
we were together sometimes until 1 and 2 o’clock in the morning, and we were 
almost in each other’s company constantly. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of the .573 men returned to work? 

Mr. OmoHTON. 1 don’t know that I have any detailed statement to that 

effect. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate It? 

Mr. Crsiqhton. How many returned to work? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; of tlie ,573 that went out. 

Mr. Cbeiohton. I think in total, at the end of the trouble there, there were 
about 250 that did not come back. 

Chairman Walsh. lMea.se tell us what you know of the movements of those 
men after leaving your company. 

Mr. Cbeiohton. I don’t know anything about it. 

Chairman Walsh, Do you know wliat l)ecame of them? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. It seems that we have had appeals from a number of them 
that desired to be restored to the service of the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Did yourself or any oillcer of the company to your knowl- 
edge make any effort to prevent them from securing employment elsewhere than 
Id Altoona? 

Mr. Creighton. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlieii they sought employment In other States or other 
cities, what answer did you make wlnui they referred to you or when you were 
called upon to give them a .service letter? 

Mr, Cbkxohton, I can not say that it ever came to my knowledge that any 
of these men asked for service cards to be pre.sented to employers elsewhere. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you recall, Mr. Creighton, having answered Inquiries 
In other places, or would you do that? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. It would not be me; some one of my subordinates possibly, 
or the man in charge of that i)artlcular nuin. 

Chairman Walsh. What woubi tlie service card .show In a ease of this kind, 
of do you give any specitic directions in respc'ct to that? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. No, sir; 1 give no <Urections whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. What w(»uld tlie ordinary service card show, that they 
went out on a strike? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. It would show exactly the cause for being relieved. 

Chairman Walsh. What would it show? 

Mr, Cbeiohton. In this case? 


Chairman Walsh. lA*ft on a strike or resigned, or what? 

Mr, Cbeiohton. 1 don’t know in this case, becaii.se I don’t know what we 
would attribute the man’s leaving the service to. There are a number of causes 
assigned for leaving the service under tlie general head of a strike; there are 
lota of thihgs ineldent to tlie strike. A man might have been extremely bellg- 
erent, or done something to the company’s property, which might be specifi- 
cally designated under some particular head. We have always been very truth- 

M our Statements of tlie reason of a man leaving our service, leaving him 
his service card as he desires. 

Chairman Wash. The information that you have on these cards, with refer- 
ence to these men, is it given to anyone else — any other corporation or person? 
Mr. Creighton. No, sir; they are given to the employee himself upon his 


^ request, or. If he signs an application with an employer with whom he desires 
^ secure work, that Is received by us in the ordinary mall and we reply to It, 
fipon the feeling on our part that his signature Is his veritable signature. 
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CommtssloDer Oabhetson. Under the referenc-e system, Mr. Creighton, if these 
men apply to another railway company — I am not carrying it further, than a 
railway company — for service under their system of reference, if they come 
back to you for a verification? 

Mr. Creighton. We give them no information whatever unless the individual 
him.self requests it. We do not furnish Information to any other railroads, Mr. 
Garretson. 

Commissioner Garretson. Does not tlie ordinary form of application blank 
used in the transportation service in itself request of you to furnish that Infor- 
mation? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And In every case, then, it Is given? 

Mr. Creighton. It is not, sir 

Commissioner Garretson. It is not? 

Mr. Creighton. Not on our railroad. We do not furnish information of that 
character except upon the iiersonal appeal of the applicant. 

Commissioner Garretson. Transmitted directly through you or 

Mr. Creighton (Interrupting). Left with the employee. If he asks that his 
record be transmitted, we transmit it. 

Commissioner Garretson, Does not the standard form of application embody 
that request that the man signs? 

Mr. Creighton. I can’t tell whether it does or not; it depends entirely upon 
the railroad to which he is applying for employment. There are different 
forms for it ; if his signature is on ids application for employment rdpiesting 
us to furnish his record to this railroad, we will, of course, furnish it ; but if not, 
we would not do it. We do not comply with requests of an officer of any rail- 
road for the service record of an employee unless that employee asks for it. 

Commissioner Garretson. The idea being that Is a legal relief? 

Mr. Creighton. It Is certainly not customary; I can not tell you whether it 
Is illegal or not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Did you use brake clubs on your division? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. What resemblance is there between a brake club 
and these wooden billies? 

Mr. Creighton. Personally I can not tell you, unless it is a little longer than 
the mace or club that is here designated as an officer’s club. 

Commissioner Garretson. A brake club would make an excellent riot club? 

Mr. Creighton. I Imagine It would. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, in the statement I notice, as well as In the 
verbal testimony of your.self and Mr. Hoyer, you issued a letter to tlie pastors 
of the town in regard to exercising, according to their judgment, their efforts 
la a certain direction. Do you believe that the influence of the pulpit, regard- 
less of what the faith may be, Is a legitimate weapon in either political or 
Industrial trouble? 

Mr. Creighton. Mr, Garretson, under the circumstances that existed at that 
time, we felt that we were acting projierly in using or attempting to use any 
Influence at our command to avoid trouble. We had, as I recited yesterday, 
and I desire to repeat it to-day, endeavored to keep In touch with every Interest 
in the city of Altoona in this trouble, and the action taken was largely the Joint 
action of the various interests involved. It was not just publicity features and 
the Issuing of statements and appeals to the public, and this appeal to the pastors 
was not my personal conclusion entirely. It was the result of these meetings 
which I had with these people in the community. I say frankly to you that I 
don’t believe that there was a strike conducted with a greater deference to 
public opinion than that was. 

Commissioner Garretson. Deference on whose part? 

Mr. Creighton. On my part. 

Commissioner Garretson. How about the other party, the strikers them- 
selves, did they show proper regard for public opinion? 

Mr. Creighton. You know what ray opinion of that would be, of course ’n-*- 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). Ivet’s follow' this pastor business 
through a little bit further. In one case that appeared before this commission 
it was made perfectly apparent that unless the preachers In communities domi- 
nated by the corporations preached the gospel according to the tenets laid down 
In the manager’s oflloe he ceased to preach. Would you consider that legiti- 
mate? 

Mr. Cbmohton. By no means, sir. 
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CJommissioner Gaebetson. What is the dlffereuee, except in degree, betweei 
attempting to Influence by communication the pastors of the churches or to be 
In a position where the screws could be put on? 

Mr. CjwEiGHTON. I would answer that by saying that had I been a pastor and 
appealed to in an instance of that kind, I should have represented to my 
parishioners what I thought to be the possible outcome of an unusual gathering 
such as there might have been Incident to this agitation. We were probably 
more Interestetl and more fearful~I use that term In the proper sense — that 
something might hapra^n. Here was a holiday or Sunday when there was noth- 
ing going on and there were nearly 12,000 shop employees who might attend a 
meeting of that kind; and, with the possibilities of some excitable individual 
starting trouble, there is no limit to wiiut might happen. We had the experi- 
ence of 1877 at rittsbiirgh. It was only a matter of five minutes that the 
whirlwind struck Twenty-eighth Street and then on down to the Union Station, 
and we had more nt stake at Altoona than in 1877 at Pittsburgh, and a very 
small incident started tlie trouble there. Now, I asked these gentlemen to use 
whatever Influence they had at th(‘ir command with the parishioners not to 
gather at these meetings and to be peaceful and orderly. I talked to some of 
them on the udephone and 1 use<l every persuasion at my command to accom- 
plish what I was after to avoid trouble. I felt it was right, and I still feel it 
was right. 

Commissioner (Jakhetson. Would you have considered it right if those organ- 
izers had used exactly the .same tactics and had been able to influence every 
pastor in the city to advise his parishioners to go out on strike and to go to 
thesi* meetings? What, then, would have been your opinion? 

Mr. (’KKidHTON. 1 would have used more strenuous efforts to have overcome 
their persuasion. 

Coniinisslont^r Gahretson. You would have called on the mayor to do some 
more arresting? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. I would have done everything I could to offset It. 

Commissioner Garrktson. In other words, we had before this commission a 
minister of the gospel who testified that ho did not have a single laboring man 
in Ills congregation, hut that h<* was approached i»y a business association of the 
town and notJlitHl lliat unless he withdrew a <'ertain statement that he had made 
in a sermon In reg.ird to a labor dlfliculty that was on in the town that he 
would be driven from his parish. Would that he the next step that was justi- 
fiable, In your opinion, In atitMuptlng to influence the pulpit? 

Mr. CRi'nojn'oN. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garreison. You would not have any sympathy with that? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. I certainly w'ould not. 

Commissioner Garketson. You would not go any further, then, than moral 
pressure? 

Mr. Creighton. I wmuld not go any further than asking for the moral sup- 
port of the p<M)ple of the community. We ucteil very largely upon the advice of 
these people that I have already mentioned as being in consultation with, I 
made no effort to make a move without first having some—liaVing the same ap- 
proved by these peoi)le. If you recollect, in my original testimony yesterday I 
mentioned the different interests I had swured for this meeting. I wanted to 
make certain that I would not he pla<*ed in tlie position which apparently the 
mayor tried to place me yesterday. I say this very frankly. I don't say I 
don’t think he was doing right from his standpoint,* but I do say that I had 
here the representatives of the hoard of trade and had the new'spaper men and 
had the mayor and the chief of i>oiice, and I had in addition to the representa- 
tives of the board of trade a number of business men who were not on the 
beard of trade, and nearly all the walks of life were represented In that pre- 
liminary meeting and, I may say. any subsequent meetings. This Initial meet- 
ing was simply a representative meeting of the meetings that were occurring 
6very day In my office. 

Commissioner Garrktson. There were no elements in that meeting either 

e or business, who were in any way influenced by your company or whose 
9sts lay along the same lines as your company? They were Just as open 
to lnfluem*e by the other side, were they? ^ 

Mr. Creighton. Yes; certainly. 

Commissioner Qarretson. Both the press and the commercial interests? 

' Mr. Creighton. Certainly, sir; but it is well to state what you can readily 
appreciate. Here is a town that Is practically dominated by the Pennsylvania 
Hailroad in the* sense tliat it is all Pennsylvania Railroad. There Is not an 
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Influence there but what ought to be with us In sentiment and feeling and to 
work with us. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That is, in your opinion, they ought to. 

Mr. Cbeiohton. Why, certainly; they are our own employees, and they ai(‘ 
loyal if left to their own devices. I would like to say in this connection that 
Iiere is an instance — there were 11,500 men peacefully pursuing their work In 
the city of Altoona, and as a matter of aggression about 15 organizers came to 
our town for the Sole and express purpose of crippling us at Altoona in order 
to make successful the strike at Pitcairn, on the western division. That was 
the whole scheme of operation. Now, here was a peaceful community, lifly 
some thousand people practically represented by our employtH^s. We havi* at 
least 5,000 more employee.s than the slu»p emi>loyees — that is, the trainmen 
living in the town and men engaged In the yards, and so forth—that are not 
Included In our shop employees. Here were fifteen or sixteen thousand men 
invaded by that small body of agitators w'ho endeavored to create the unrest 
which has been discussed here, and our effort was to prevent that for business 
reasons, at least. In the normal oi)eratiori of the railroad we are requiriHl to 
maintain and have our duty to the public, and we In this case fortunately were 
able to carry that out; but we uschI only legitimate means. t5o far as In- 
fluencing the community is concerned, here is a i)ecullar situation at Altoona, 
and you can readily see that in a one-industry town certainly every industry 
(»r every w'ulk of life is interested with u.s, or should be if we are operating 
properly, and we hope we are. 

Commissioner Oakretson. Therefore you took no chances In associating these 
two elements with you to receive your desires? 

Mr. Creighton. Which two elements? 

Commissioner Garretson. The business element and the pre.ss. 

Mr. Creighton. I should— I say we liad them right with us. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I say you were perfectly sure of their agi*ee- 
ment with you? 

Mr. Creighton. Certainly ; becau.se they were all advisers in this course. 

Commissioner Garretson. And tliey were advising you for what you con- 
sidered and what they considered their own interest in the course you took? 

Mr. Creighton. Generally, you know, we are selfish. 

Ooniinissloner Garretson. Sure; that is the only certain thing you can 
buidc on. 

Mr. Creighton, In life; yes. 

(kuninlssioner Garret.son. Now, you say these men came and created unre.st. 
Is that correct, or was the unrest there and these people simply furnishe<l tlie 
channel for Its expre.s.sion? 

Mr. Creighton. There was ab.solutely no unre.st in the city of Altoona. It 
was peaceful there then as to-day. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t there one difference? To-day It may be like 
the peace of God — it pusseth all understanding? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson, Or the kind you And in a cemetery? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes. 

Coinmi.ssioner Garretson. But was it the same kind of peace before 1911 ? 

Mr. Creighton. It certainly was. It Is best evidenced by the statement made 
In one of these books — I have forgotten which one — that during this strike 
tliere were 5,000 of our own employees ojienly and publicly protested against 
the presence of these agitators in our community, and of their own volition 
hired the opera house and had a meeting, oi>enIy protesting, by personal speech 
and otherwise, the presence of these people In the community. The men A\'ere 
not dissatisfied. 

Commissioner Garretson. None of that was inspired by the foremen? 

Mr. Creighton. Absolutely none of It. 

Commissioner Garretson. Absolutely spontaneous? 

Mr. Creighton. Absolutely spontaneous; I want to say that. 

Commissioner Garretson. They had no trouble, then, getting a meeting place? 

Mr. Creighton, Who? 

Commissioner Garretson. This meeting for spontaneous expression ? 

Mr. Creighton. Certainly not. 6or campaign had not been started. If it 
had been, they would not have gotten any meeting place contrary to our 
authority. 
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CoinmiHsloner Garhetson. That 1 h all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wal«h. Mr. Aishton would like to ask yon some questions. 
Commissioner Athhton. Mr. Creighton, your official position is general super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania Kallruad at Altoona, Is it not? 

Mr. CBEruHTON. Yes, sir. T have six of the superintendents of divisions of 
the lines east of Altoona, IMiiiadelphia to Pottsville, and the coal branches. 

Commissioner ArsiixoN. And you are the reeognizerl authority of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in that territory on all matters pertaining to the operation 
and conduct of the rullrcnnl company’s affairs? 

Mr. Creighton. Y('S, .sir. 

Commi.ssloner Aishton. You heard Mayor Hoyer’s testimony yesterday? I 
think tie said that oik' point of differeiuT* het\vi‘(*n you, where you first got 
crosswise, was on the matter of y<Mir trying to Incite a riot in Altoona by 
reqne.sting him to arrest iM^ojile willuMit a warrant when they were peaifeably 
conducting their business. Have ymi anything to say In answer to that? 

Mr. (Jbpjiohton. Y<^s, sir. I, In n getu'ral way, as previously expressed — Mayor 
Hoyer and iny.self dltfere<l. as the to^timony in the case shows, very widely on 
the po.ssU)ilitleH of dllllculty at Altoona. At the time of the strike, the after- 
noon of the strike, tliere w(‘re gatln*rings in unu.sual numl)ers on the streets. 
Tlu* sti‘lk(TH were In — they a<‘lnully 4>ecupie(l the street in front of rny office 
from curl) to curb, so that tl)(‘ street cars could md run. The mob carried every- 
thing before it betw'eori flu* Semite liotel for four blocks east, and the meeting 
place 

Commissioner Aishton (interrupting). What do you mean by “carried every- 
thing before It,’’ Mr. Creighton? 

Mr. Crkiohton. Why, Just simply rushed 

Commissioner Aishton (interniptlng). Wiped the people off the street? 

Mr. Creighton. Wipe<l tin* p»‘opl(' off the street. 

Comndssloner Aishton. Stoppol the .strtsd cars? 

Mr. Creighton. Stofipisl thestreid cars; and they filled the streets from house 
line to hou.se line. Now, this Is no romance; it is the real fact that I am telling 
you; what actually did ociair 

Commissioner Aishton (Interrupting). I think that is what the commission 
desires to know. 

Mr, Creighton. I do not care to Invest It with any inflammatory language 
at all. I am simply stating the facts as they were. At that time, as soon as 
w© saw that condition of affairs, I asked the pres(‘nce of the mayor and the 
chief of jiollce, Mr. Clark, and after a little while they came to my office; came 
in through the hack way, lM‘cause they would not have been able to get through 
the front; and I calh^d their atttMdlon to this condition of affairs— that if it 
WBvS allowed to go on tliere was no limit to what might actually occur— and we 
had a good many men to protect our property, hut we were, as I stated before, 
vulnerable, bwaust' of the large front we had to protect; and I felt that we 
ought to have some action on his part. I was not able to get any action,- ns 
previously expres.sed. It was clearly a case of lack of appreciation of the 
dangers Incident to the gathm’ing of the large crowd and the possibility of a 
spark Igniting the whole people. 

Commissioner Aishton. What were these men doing that wore gathered in 
the street? 

Mr, Creighton. Well, the usual things that a crowd of that kind do. They 
were following first the organizers, who were leading them from point to point 
in defiance of the mayor’s command not to speak on tlie public streets. 
Oominissiouer Aishton. Had tlie mayor issued such a command? 

Mr. Creighton. He had notlfieii them that they could not speak. He Informed 
me that he had notified tbeni that they could not speak on the public streets; 
and, notwithstanding that fa<*t, they erwted stands and they spoke on the public 
streets. He notified them they could not parade, and they defied him and 
paraded. We requested — ttiese parades were participated in by 600 to 1,000 
or 1,100 people on several days, and they would gather outside of the city on 
the public thoroughfares and then march Into the city In formation. And I 
begged him that he would meet them at the city line and tell them to disperse 
or disperse them, because of what I again repeated that I thought It was a 
very serious menace lo the peace of the community. He refused In every 
instance, stating it was a peaceful parade, and so forth. Fortunately, it did 
ultimately develop that no difficulty occurred, but the possibilities were there. 

Comml.ssloner Garketson. During all this parade, in your opinion and In 
your Judgment, and under the circumstances, there was danger of a general con- 
flagration and riot? 
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Mr. Orbiohton. There waa that danger; and ray appeal to the mayor was 
simply from the sentiment and appeal of citizens I have just mentioned to you 
who were all fn* my office at the very time. There w^as one night when things 
were extremely acute, and I begged of the mayor to Issue a riot order and 
disperse the people who were on the street, and he continued to refuse; and 
that was the night I told him we would be forced to call on the governor for 
some help If he could not take care of It himself. 

Commissioner Aishton. What action was taken by the mayor then? 

Mr. Creighton. Well, finally he Issued some sort of notice and had It posted 
throughout the town, and they did disperse — that did disperse the crowds, along 
about 2 o’clock in the morning. Now, my appeal to him was the api»eRl of 
these people with whom I was then in consultation. It was not a personal 
matter. This thing, I am frank to state to you gentlemen, it was not my own 
thought. It was the combined effort of* everybody with whom I was In con- 
sultation and who at various times every day were in my office. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is, citizens of the town? 

Mr. Creighton. Citizens and representatives of the newspai)er8 and board of 
trade. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Hoyer testified yestenlay, I l>elieve, that Altoona 
had a population of 52,0(X) people, and that their police force consisted of either 
42 or 51 men, or something like that. 

Mr. Creighton. Say, .50 men. 

Comndssioner Aishton. Was there any Increase made in this police force 
during all this time of apparent public disturbance? 

Mr. Creighton. No. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tliere were no men employed? 

Mr. Creighton. No. 

Conmdssfoner Aishton. Any request made on the mayor to increase the force? 

Mr. Ckeigiiton. Yes, sir; I made that reipiest. 

Commissioner Aishton. That he afford additional police protection? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir. 

Ccmimlssloner Aishton. Was any furnished? 

Mr. ('JRKIGHTON. No, sir. 

(’ommlssloner Aishton. None was furnished by the city? 

Mr. Crekjhton. None was furnished by the city. No, sir; no Increase In his 
organization. 

Commissioner Aishton. No; this 42 or 51 men, whatever It was, was the only 
protection ? 

Mr. Creighton. That is all there was. 

Commissioner Aishton. The only protection afforded by the mayor and the 
city to your company? 

Mr. Creighton. That Is all. 

Commissioner Aishton. I hellevC you stated there were 7 inlh^ of front - 
that Is, that ,vour shops extend all along the river there, or valley 

Mr. Creighton. Along the railroad. 

Commissioner Aishton. For a distance of 7 miles? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. How much of that 7 miles Is In the city limits? 

Mr. Creighton. About 3 miles of It. 

Commissioner Aishton. Leaving about 4 miles of It outside the city limits? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. That, I suppose, Is the usual shop layout, buildings, 
repair tracks, switching tracks, and everything of that kind? Is It crossni by 
grade crossing providing an outlet and access? 

Mr. Creighton. No; no grade crossing. 

Commissioner Aishton. How many bridges are there? 

Mr. CBEiGHTONk Two bridges east of the city and three street bridges and 
one footbridge in the city. 

Commissioner Aishton. Are those bridges ownt*d by the city, crossings from 
outside in the. shop ground, or owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad? 

Mr. CBigOHTON. The bridges themselves are owned by the city, and we have 
a right to enter them from our premises to the street. 

Oomtuissioner Aishton. From any city public bridge there Is a right of exit ; 
that is, an elevated structure? 

1^. Obeighton« Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Now, I understand there was some trouble on some 
of these bridges ; I think the mayor testified there was trouble on one bridge, 
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fiii(] till* (juoNtion was askt'd by chairman this morning about this picketiogr 
ami whether inon were making requests. Now, at the time that these men 
crmtfsi the qiMturbsuiee on the hrhlge, the whole shop operations were in progress 
on the ground nndernenth, were they not; on your repair tracks, and so forth? 
Mr. CKL’fofiTo.v. Ves, sir. 

(^\>m]iils.si(>ncr AisjiTr).\. How many men were working in there without 
thougiit of striking, or witiioiit striking, not counting the conductors or train- 
men or engineers? 

Mr. CiuoicinxoN. Tliese men tiiat we referred to w'ere the employees in the 
erecting simps. 

C'ojnmissloner Aishton. I don’t refer t(» that particular shop, but in your 
entire simp i>roper; liow many men were g<dng on wltli their usual work? 

Mr. tlRKmiiTON. 1 supi>ose twtdve or tifteen liundred In the yards at different 
plact^. 

(lomtjiissloner Ajhh’ion. 'I'liere were tw<‘lve or tift^'n hundred in the yard? 

Mr. CitKionroN. Yes, sir; and on tiie r(‘pair track and where they sorted metal 
and places of that kind. 

' OommiHsloner Aihiiton. And also In y<air .shops; does that include your ma- 
chinists and b(»ller makers, and so forth? 

Mr. (hiKtuHTON, Oh, no. 

Coimnlssloner Aisfiton. Tliese men were working at this time? 

Mr. CRKfOifTON. In I lie Hh(»j)sV 
Commissioner A i-sHTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crkiouton. (Hi, we iiad n,.^»(K) nam w'orking in the shops. 

Commls.sloner ArsnTo.N. H'liat is wiiat I wanted to bring out; you had 11,600 
men W'orkIng in tliat 1 l-nille stretcli at tlieir usual occupation? 

Mr. CuKiniiTON. Yes, sir. 

Connnls.sioner Aishton. How many .strikers were there, approximately? I 
think you said 8(K). 

Mr. OREKiHTON. Yes, sir; about 8(K). 

Commissioner Aisirro.v. ^I'lie men tliat were on the bridge, that were making 
these r(X|uests and taking tliis otlier action, were Hie strikers or their representa- 
tives? 

Mr. (^HKKUiToN. Tli(\v were tliere in sympatiiy witli the organizers, and upon 
the organizers appealing to (liem tliey preached to them over the railing of this 
footbridge. This Is a fo<itliridgo that has been spoken of. 

Commissioner Aisfiton. What di<l (lie.se men on the bridges do? You said 
they threw some mls.slh‘sv 

Mr. Ckkkjhton. Now', this particular instance was a little dilTerent from the 
Others, but (Ui the.se hridgp.s we had as nmny as live or six hundred men collected 
at tlme.s. Well, where we have onr easthouml repair yards, and at a point W’here 
the stairways went dowui from the hriilges. 

Commissioner Aishton. Were tliey making peaceable rcHiuests to those men to 
atop work? 

Mr. Creighton. Not very peacealile. 

Coiniuis.sloner Ai.shton. Explain to tlie eornmis.sioimr.s ; some of them are In- 
experienced In that kind of things, and 1 WT/Uld like to have them know’. 

Mr. Creighton. The brklges were public tlioroiighfares, and tlie men would 
gather on them and fill tlio bridges and congest tliem .so that our men could not 
get to their work ; could not use the .stairways that led down to the ground where 
they were employed in tlie car repairing, and trackmen, and .so forth. 

Comml.ssioner Aishton. Had they useil any abusive language to your knowl- 
edge? 

Mr. CiusiOHTON. Oh. yes, sir; it Is what is eustomary. 

Commis-sloner Aishton. Old they call them scabs and scratcli on their arms? 
Mr, Creighton. Sometinies. 

Commissioner Aishton. And when those names were used they would lead to 
personal assault? 

Mr. Creighton. Possibly. 

Commissioner Aishton. That actually took place, did it, on this occasion? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir; it had taken place constantly, and this force of 
deputies of about 60, which I had as a mobile force to be moved from one point 
to another, was (he only force I had at my command to disperse this crow’d of 
people, outside of the city limits, 

ciomfnissloner Aishton. These occurrences — I just want the commission to 
have a mind picture of what w'os really going on there, and as evidencing the 
necessity or the w isdom of your requesting the mayor for some kind of action 
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to Btop that kind of thing, and If there Is anything more on that line that the 
commission ought to know, I would be very glad to have you state it. 

Mr. Creighton. T want to state, as fur as the outlying conditions were con- 
cerned, we did get ultimately the active support of Sheriff Orr, who swore 
in at our request fifty -some deputies, and he pers<mally was in charge of those 
deputies at our headquarters at Tw'elfth Street, holding them there in readiness 
to take them In our automobiles, which have been referretl to, to any iwint of 
expectefl attack, and he was the man that we largely depend etl uiK)n for pro- 
tecting us at points outside of the city limits. We got no protect ion whatever 
inside of the city limits except the customary passive protection on the part 
of the mayor, who would send to our shop gates, of which we had pr«>bably 
in or 20. a number of his oflicors, who would stand by placlilly and say nothli»g 
or do nothing actively to protect us. We, on our part, had to preserve at those 
gates an extremely large force, bec'ause we could not go out In tlie stretHs and 
could not get to our work, but in the outlying thoroughfares this force that I 
have .spfjken of, it would be taken t(> u place such as has been indicated, where 
a crowd was gathered, and interfered with our men, and the sheriff with his 
deputies would clear the way and allow the men to go to and from their work. 

Oonunissloner Aishton. During all of this period of disturbance, there were 
approx I nuitely 11,500 at work in your shops? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And there were 8(X) men — that would make about 
10,700 men peaceably at work? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And 800 men tliat were out trying to Influence the 
other fellows by such means as they thought best? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. The mayor yesterday laid a good deal of stress on a 
conference in the schedule room, and I think you testified that you could not 
recall just what time that took place, but my recollection is that you hud issued 
a notice that on June 2, at 7 a. m., all (he men (hat wanted to return tr> work 
must be In their places, or were out of the service? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir. 

^^nnmlssioner Aishton. And this ine<*tlng wa*^ on .hine 2, In which the mayor 
endeavored to have you extend that time and let the men go back to work? 

Mr. Creighton. That was the difficulty, of finding out what date the mayor 
had in mind. I would like to explain about this s<*he<lule room. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Hoyer was right about that. It was the eveming 
of the same day? 

Commissioner Aishton. That is the mayor’s testimony, I think. I Just 
wanted to clear It up so that Mr. Creighton might refresh his memory from 
the record and submit to the commission Just wliut took i)lace on that day. 

Mr. Creighton. There is no doubt of what took place that day, because It was 
taking place every day, because In what Is known as my schedule room meet- 
ings were held constantly. We were constantly in conference with our fellow 
officers, or our sufH'rintendents <»r subordinates. We have a room known as 
a schedule room, but the name Is a sort of misnomer, it doesn’t mean what it 
says, because we make up no schedules in that niom any more, but It is a large 
room and has a long table that we can gather around and have a meeting, and 
this Is the room that I Invited those men In to this conference, and other 
conferences. 

Commissioner Aishton. On this occasion, June 2, you Invited the mayor to 
this conference? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. The meeting was not sollcitwl by the major or chief 
of police? 

Mr. Creighton. No, sir; it was at my solicitation In every Instance. 

Commissioner Aishton. But at that meeting the mayor brought up the ques- 
tion of extending the time? 

Mr, Creighton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And giving those men further time? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. The mayor made a statement yesterday 

Mr. CwEEiGHTON (interrupting). In that connection I would like to empha- 
size, Mr. Aishton, that notice of appeal made to us on the jiart of the citizens. 

Commissioner Aishton. I was Just coming to that In a minute. The mayor, 

I think, left an impression on the minds of the commission that you were averse 
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to extending the time, but that you made the proposition to the mayor that 
If there could be a petition circulated, that was as he expressed It, “ to save 
your face”? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. Save my face? 

(JoiiuuisHloner Aihhion. Ves, sir; I think that Is In the record, at least that 
Is tlje impression I got, that you would he willing to consider the matter on 
something of that kind. What are the facts In regard to that? 

Mr. CaEioHTON. Merely as stated In this rerw)rt. The first notice was Issued 
on the afternoon of the strilo*, on May 31. in which notice I told the men that 
they would he required to re]>ort on .June 2, 1911, at 7 o'clock a. m., and failing 
to do .so, they would he considered ns having left the service. Now, those gen- 
tlemen with whom I consulted thought (hat they would like to have us be a 
little more generous, and (law of tli(‘ir own volition circulated or presented us 
with this ptdition, whicli I read to you, asking us to extend the time past .Tune 
2, and I r(‘colltH*t as stated a while ago, I think it was on Friday. We paid no 
attention to that raUice in (he returning of the men, and allowed the time to 
lapse, and wi* took iiam hack until, I rec<dlect, on Monday. 

Commissioner Aishton. So (hat (he mayor’s understanding about the way 
that r>etltlon was circulated does not agree with your knowledge and understand- 
ing of the manner In which it was started? 

Mr. Crkiouton. No, sir; not at all. 1 didn’t have to save my face, he has no 
reason for saying that at all, because I was acting in consultation with the 
others. 

Commissioner Aishton. I simply wanted an opportunity to have it put in the 
record as conti'ary to the mayor’s stalement. Mr. Heading was the master 
mechanic or supcTinlendent of mollvi' power at Altoona? 

Mr. (hiKioHTON. Y(‘.s, sir; Mr. Ucaidlng was. 

Commissioner Aiskton. And I don’t know that It is necessary to raise any 
further qui'stlon on that account, to call attention again to (he mayor’s state- 
ment yesterday before this commission to (he e(Tect that Mr. Reading had stated 
to the mayor that they had had tixed, “That we luul ’’—that is the language he 
used—” we have fixed the Judge and pro.secuting attorney, and It is up to you.” 
Now, Mr. Iteadlng is your suhordlna((‘? 

Mr. CuKKiirroN. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. You as general superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad are responsibh' for the polici(*s of the Pennsylvania Railroad and for 
the carrying out of llu' policies of lh(‘ Pennsylvania Railroad at Altoona and the 
territory you have charge of? 

Mr. Cheiohton. Yes, sir 

Commissioner Aishton. if any movement of any kind is made, it could not 
be made excejit through you? 

Mr. Crkighton. I( could not. 

Coininlssloner Aishton. And there was no such move made, as I understand 
from your testimony? 

Mr. Ckrtghton. Tlu're ah.solntoly was not. 

CoimnlssloiHM' Aishton The Peim.sj Ivania Railroad or you, yourself, had no 
Interest in this man Luther? 

Mr. Crkighton. It is :dl merely incident. There is no reason whatever for 
bringing it up in this at all. 

Commissioner Aishton. Luther was not an employee of the I^ennsylvania 
Railroad, was not in your einph>y in any capacity ? 

Mr. Creighton. No, sir; and was not on our police force. 

Commissioner Aishton. lie was a <-onstable of .Tiinlata Township, and had 
been electtnl some montlis previous and had a term of five months to’ serve? 

Mr. Cbeiohton. I don’t know how much time lie had to serve. We had noth- 
ing to do with his election, and the matter was one of his own volition from be- 
ginning to end. 

Commissioner Aishton. If It is not understood, Mr. Chairman, I wish It would 
be understood that Mr. Creighton will furnish an affidavit sworn to by Mr 
Reading as to the cin uiustances referred to, and put It in evidence as a matter 
of record. 

(See Chenery exhibit at end of this subject.) 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l. I want it also understood that the mayor, Mr. 
Hoyer, be asked to furnish an affidavit In addition to his testimony, as to ’what 
he has stated was the circumstances. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harriman has some questions to ask. 
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Commissioner Habriman. Mr. Creighton, there has been a good deal said 
about conferences that you held with city officials ; now’, I very much wish to 
know whether before or after the disturbance you have riescrlbed w’ith the T/M) 
or 800 men marching through the streets, if, on the part of the railroad officials, 
there w^as any attempt made to confer with the labor organizers or representa- 
tive conunlttees of the men? 

Mr. Orbighton. There certainly w’as not They were intruders, and we had 
nothing in common with them. They came there with the express purpose of 
disrupting our organization and creating unrest and creating a strik<‘ for the 
express purpose of reQUiring us to settle a dispute 100 miles w'est ; and under 
the circumstances we did not deem it our duty to consult with this character 
of men w'hose presence in the community was simply for that purpose of dis- 
turbing our usual and ordinarily normal prosecution of the company’s duty to 
the public. 

(Commissioner Habriman. Did you feel that this 750 or 800 men w'ere abso- 
lutely satlsflefl with conditions before the organizers came In? 

Mr. Creighton. Which men? 

Commissioner Harriman. The men that w'ent out on the strike; the men who" 
were lufluence<l to go out on a strike by the organizers; were they perfectly 
satisfied before? 

Mr. Creighton. There was not one iota of discussion of a strike until those 
men arrived there. They were not all there during the entire time. At one 
time the majority of them were there, but during this strike at one time or 
another 15 of these men w’ere there. They came In singly and In parties of two 
or three; ns they needed stipport, they would send for a man of peculiarly 
persuasive influence in order to get results. 

Now WT, as has been develope<l at this hearing, used all the means at our 
command to ascertain the real facts connected wdth the current conditions o!\ 
our railroad ; there was absolutely no intimation or Indication of trouble east 
of the Allegheny Mountains until this trouble at Pitcairn; then, finding tluMii- 
selves unable to accomi»lish anything at Pittsburgh for the settlement of the 
difllculty to their satisfaction, this w’eapon was U8e<l of sending their organizers 
Into Altoona so as to create unrest and discontent at that point. We naturally 
would not, Mrs, Harriman, feel it was our duty to at all consult one or more 
men of this character In order to have quiet un<l order where there already was 
quiet and order; and the whole object of our having these meetings in my office 
was that we could get these citizens to use their means of iiot allowing any 
lmpr(»per action on the part of these people, w’e being entirely clrciimscrib(*d 
In our actions within the confines of the railroad company’s property. Our 
whole* scene of operation was, you might say, within the fence lines of our 
own domain. 

(Commissioner Harriman. If you had right so completely on your side, might 
you have not been able to persuade tliose leaders. If you had given them a 
chance to air their side, to convince them that they were in the wrong? 

Mr. Creighton. It did not so appear to me. 

Commissioner Harriman, What did you say to them? 

Mr. Creighton. There w'as nothing to di.scuss with them ; W'e had nothing In 
common. They came there for the purpose of creating disorder in our ranks, 
and I did not feel it was the proper thing for me to do to ask them to desist. 

Commissioner Aishton. Have they presented to you any demands or rerpiests 
of any specific nature; have you ever to this <lay received any demands or 
rcMiuest of a specific nature from organizers or heads of this organization? 

Mr. Creighton. Only in this way I spoke of; this self-appointed committee of 
48 who were appointed by these organizers at the meeting held on that Sunday 
afternoon at Juniata. 

Commissioner Aishton. You would hardly feel at liberty, as an officer of a 
railroad, to negotiate with the.se 800 men regarding the affairs of 10,700 men, 
with no knowledge on your part, in view of the fact that those 10,700 men w’ere 
peaceably at work and had nothing to do with the other 800 men? 

Mr. Creighton. Those 750 or 800 men, as I stated, in no wise represented the 
general organization of the Altoona shops. At the time these meetings were 
held there were close to 11,000 men peaceably at work carrying on their daily 
work, and these other men were creating the disorder in the streets and In 
the vicinity of our railroad, and endeavoring to get more of the peaceable em- 
ployees out on strike. 

CJommIssioner Gabretson. Arising out of the replies to some of the questions 
that have been asked you by Mr. Aishton, I find It difficult to reconcile some 
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Of the statements made or to understand just what your viewpoint was; yoa 
may reconcile It without any difficulty. To start with, you stated there was 
no unrest unions? the employees until it was created, and that the organizers 
were only able to crrate It In SOO men. Then you stated, in reply to questions, 
that there were n,r>(K) men who were absolutely loyal and who remained at 
work all the time wltlumt unrest; and then you stated that on account of 
your Intense ai:>preheusl<m as to what the.se men that were out might do you 
insisteil on th(‘ mayor arresting these men ; that you had deputy sheriffs sworn 
in; wanted the police force of the city increa.sed; and stated you would have 
to have the constabulary. How could that take place when there were only 
8(K) men against ll.fltK) men that were loyal? 

Mr. ('HKioiiTOiN. 1 could answer that by .stating that if you had been in the 
city of Altoona and .seen the effect of 800 men parading, with the organizers 
at ttielr head, follow^Hl by a bund, followetl by the usual crowd that consorts 
with a body of that kind, you could readily understand that the possibilities 
of trouble were tliere. You Know, in dinicultles of this kind, that in 0 cases 
out of 10 we are told, you know, that the striker creates no trouble; It is the 
“luob that goes with It; and that was <mr anxiety In this case. The 800 men 
parading the strc*et.s~that act of Itself created disorder in the city, and it 
carried with it the usual mob of boys and men out of employment who were 
not themselves actually engaged in this strike, but they were part of the mob 
that filled the strwts, 

(commissioner (}arkkts<»\’. Where <lid this mob <‘ome from, if there were 
ll,r)00 employe<*M loyal ami at work In ji town of 52,000 population? There you 
have got close to tiie family unit. 

Mr. (!rki(jiiton. Yes. 

(\)inndssloner (jrARRKTH<>N. Are the .slr(*ets e.speeially narrow in Altoona? 

Mr. ('BKtGHTON. No. 

Commissioner Garkktson. This mob of SOO — for liow many .sqimre.s did It fill 
the atreeia, from curb to curb, ami stop all foot traffic, vehicles, and street- 
railway traffic? 

Mr. ORKiGtfTON. I would .say tlmt for tliree blocks the streets were so block- 
aded the street cars did n<d run. 

Commissioner Garbi<:thon. Until the parade walked three blocks? 

Comnd.s.sloner Aishton. I thought you said they stood in frord of your office? 

Mr. (htEtoiiTON. They dbl stami In front of my office; and, in addition, it is 
quite apparent, if one will think ti moment, that a parade may gather a crowd. 

OA)ininlS8loner Garrktson. I Iiave paraikHl. 

Mr. ('Jreiohton. You have i)ara<led and know what I mean, and perhaps liave 
gone through some of tlnvsc* experlence.s we have been discussing, and you 
know the character of the iM'ople tlmt usually as.semble; they come from every 
nook and corner of tlie community. 

(.\)mmlssioner OARREnsoN. With this army of 11,500 loyal men of your own 
do you wonder that the mayor was not lmpre.ssc<l with your intense appre- 
hension? 

Mr. Crekhiton. The 11,5(K) men—Kir 1 1,(XK) men, to be a little more precise~in an 
agitation of that kind ther(‘ Is always an element of uncertainty as to what 
others of them might do. You recognize, Mr. Garretson, as well ns I recognize, 
that an agitation of this kind at any time Is likely to draw out this gang or 
that gang, and they might go out at different hours of the day, a few here and 
a few there, and our effort was not to permit those things and to avoid the 
effect of more men withdrawing from the service. 

Commissioner Garreison. I can readily uiulerataiid that If there was unrest; 
but if there was no unrest I can not understand it, 

Mr. Cbkighton. Well, Mr. Garret.son, the fact that there were 800 men — 
which Is, of course, a relatively small number — on the streets of Altoona fol- 
lowing organizers, making speeches on the open streets, that might of Itself 
constitute a very serious condition of affairs in any orderly community of the 
size of Altoona ; and certainly we, and particularly myself, representing the 
Interests of the Penns>lvanfa Railroad Co., had to recognize anything that 
might in any sense contribute to the <lifflculty of that situation. 

Again I repent what I said about Tw'enty-eighth Street. No man who lived 
through — any man who lived through that knows very well it was not the 
force of numbers at all; It was a local incident that created all the trouble 
there and pnvlpltnted the fire and riot and great loss of property and paralysis 
throughout the entire State of Pennsylvania at least. 
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Commissioner Gahretson. It spread a threat deal farther. I was in the tall 
of it out farther west. 

Mr. Creighton. That is exactly what I, as a representative of the railroad 
company, was endeavoring to prevent at Altoona, and I want to say again that 
notwithstanding the mayor’s effort to minimize all this difflculty, there was 
a real difficulty there, or why should the citizens of Altoona have been with me 
on rept'aled occasions? 

Commissioner Garrktson. I suppose if their interests were in eommoii with 
yonrs it wtus i>erfectly natural they should be. 

Mr. Creighton. That was the situation exactly, and about the only one that 
did not take any real live interest at all was the mayor himself; I say that 
frankly, I think he had the wrong conception of the effect of 800 or 1,000 men 
parading In a community of that kind behind those organizers, and that it 
would not create disorder of one kind or another. 

Cvommissioner Garuetson. I can understand your position bwause I have 
seen the time when I thought that the 20 general managers I was dealing with 
were the most unreasonable and most apathetic men I ovit saw, when they 
did not agree with me. 

Mr. Creighton. That is one of the difficulties we have. We do not always 
agree with each other. 

Commissioner Aishton. As an officer of the I^ennsylvanla Railroad Co., <leal- 
Ing with large numbers of men, you make a siieclal study, do you not, to dis- 
cover the causes of unrest, and attempt to remove them. If possible? 

Mr. CRraoiiTON. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. You feel, ns an officer of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., that one of the principal assets of the road is the good will and loyalty 
of its employees, do you not? 

Mr, Creighton. Yes ; we prize it very highly. 

Commissioner Aishton. And you take every means that you know of to 
remove causes of unrest? 

Mr. (tooHTON. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh, Commissioner I.<ennon has a few questions to ask. 

Mr. (Creighton. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, at this point, that I 
have some comment to make here, arid I hope you will not drive me away 
before 1 have liad a chance. 

Chairman Waijsh. You will have a full opportunity ; hut as long as this 
discussion has started, we had better let the other commissioners finish ; but 
you may make the comment you desire before you clo.se. 

Commi.ssioner Lennon. Mr. Creighton, did any violence — did any injury take 
place to individuals growing out of these parades, so far as yon know? 

Mr. Creighton. I could not cite any, Mr. Ix^nnon. 

CoramKssloner Lennon. Is it still your judgment that had the mayor pursued 
the policy that you advised at the time and had u.sihI the force to drive those 
people off of the streets, that the city of Altoona and its citizenship would have 
been better served than by pursuing the policy which he did? 

Mr. Creighton. That was my view at the time, and I think so to-day ; I think 
we would have had a settlement of the difficulty probably some days in Advance 
of the actual settlement. That question, of course, is just my judgment and 
question of opinion. I exercised my judgment in appealing to him tr) have 
certain things done, and he simply did not agree with me. 

Commissioner Lennon. These parades and assemblages of men in all cases 
evidently dispersed without doing injury? 

Mr. Creighton. Well, they each had their Influence toward the possibility 
of creating disorder; I know we feared that more than anything else. 

Commissioner Lennon. No substantial disorder occurred because of the carry- 
ing out of the mayor’s policies, did there? 

Mr. Creighton. Except the particular thing that I mentioned where the 
streets were very badly congested on several occasions. To say the least It 
was to the discomfort of the community, and what I feared was that it was 
liable to precipitate this difficulty at our shops. 

Commi^ioner Lennon. You spoke of occurrences on some of the bridges 
that crossed the track; were you present? Do you speak from your OAvn 
observation? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes ; I rode about In an automobile and saw those things. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you consider It a crime for men to quit work, or, in 
othCT words, to go out on strike? 
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Mr. Creighton. Not a bit, slEi 

Commissioner Lennon. I>o you believe that men have a right to organize? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you permit them to exercise that right If they 
remain In the employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and In the shops at 
Altoona, where you are the principal officer In charge? 

Mr. ( ’KKunrioN. Ve.s, sir; (iualilic«l by the <^-ornment that was made by Mr. 
Atterbury, that our interests are not jeopardized by any discussion of the 
(lUt'.stlon of the clos»*<l shop and jilHlJution with organizations that may approve 
of sympathetic strikes with irderests that are In no wise connected with our 
own operation. But so fur as the organization of our own men Is concerned, 
we sj)end a great porthm of our time in consultation with these men. Their 
committees are in weekly conference, I will say, with our officers at all points 
on the system. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Did Ihese organizers that came apparently from out- 
side of Altoona Ixdiuve th<‘mselv(‘s, in .so far ns their personal conduct was 
concerned? I>ld they keep sober or engage in brawls? Were they profligate or 
did they behave themselves (hvently while in Altoona? 

Mr. Creighton. I prefer nol, unless you — there were some things connected 
with their personal conduct which I do not think it would help us to mention 
here. Our means of aseerialning facts connected with what they did there were 
comi)let(‘; they did <lo a good many things that I hardly think would amount to 
anything for mo (o mention hen*. So far as their work connected with organiza- 
tion was concerned, that was conduct(*<l in the usual business manner; they used 
eniLssarles of all kinds, and were on their part, I know, Just as earnest to 
organize the nu‘n as we. on our part, were to prevent it, considering the ulti- 
mate end and aim of this character of organization. 

(Jomnilssloner Lennon, 'riien, so far as this particular incident was concerned, 
yon did use what Intluence you had to prev(*nt the men from organizing? 

Mr. Cukighton. Yes; in this case, b<*eause it was the expressed intention on 
their part to tise It ba* the purpose of .settling a dispute elsewhere on our rail- 
road, and we were aslasl to me<‘t representatives of organizations known to be 
favorable to tlie closed shop and .sympatlietlc strike, and that, of course, con- 
sidering our ohilgalion t<^ Hie puldie, we fwl ought not to be involved in any 
wise in mir labor questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you hold Hint the principle which underlies the 
s,vnii)atli(*tlc strike. Hiat wlileb actuates labor In entering upon a sympatlietlc 
Strike, is reprebenslliit*? 

Mr. (/KEIGHTON. Y(‘S. 

(^mimlssloner Lennon. You Hiink It reprehensible for men to help each 
other? 

Mr. (hiKiiiHTON. That is your way of (*xpresslng it; but to those of us who 
are charged with doing things, It certainly seems wrong tlint men with whom 
we have no dispute should he called out. to our detriment, to settle a dispute 
that may occur hundreds or thousands of miles away from us, simply in order 
that the grievance of some one else may be settleil by force. We do not feel 
that we ouglil to sulfer In that way ; it Is a different viewpoint. The sympathetic 
Strike is approved generally by certain organizations ; l>ut we have never felt 
it >vns a fair thing to Hie emriloyer, and Hint, again, Is a different viewpoint. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does not tlie same principle exist to a greater or less 
extent In the toop(*nitlon of etirporations and large iiioiu*yed interests; I mean 
this .same spirit of helping each other? 

Mr. Creighton. We all ought to help each other, Mr. Lennon. I quite agree 
with you in that. Anything that will help one another, hut will not disturb any 
Interest in the whole body politic, we feel is a good thing. 

Commissioner Lennon. One matter came out in your testimony I want to ask 
one question about. In these conferences that were held and called by your- 
self, or by your representatives, of the editors, and chamber of commerce repre- 
sentatives, I did not hear that you mentioned an invitation to any wageworkers 
to attend these conferences. Why was that? Were there wageworkers In 
Altoona that were not involved in this controversy at all? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes ; we had 11,(XX). 

Commissioner Lennon. I mean were they not employees other than those em- 
ployed by your company — carpenters, bricklayers, waiters, and such; clerks? 

Mr, Creighton. No ; I did not ask them ; I do not think there would have been 
any objection to it. Here were employers of labor, and that thought never 
occurred to me. I would not have had any objection, however, to it. 
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>s, you wer(v employers of labor, and you in- 
‘n sympathy with you to 

Mr. CjtEKiHTON. No; I would not say that. Mr. Unnoii; I wai? not aware th.it 
these 0 her r)e<n)le were in sympathy with me prior to my Invitation that they 
meet with me to dlscu^ this sltuaUon. It was a perfectly frank and open d s- 
cuaslon of what we thought was an Impending difficulty, and which aetual v 
later on occurr^l, and they were called in without reference to whether or not 
they agre^ with me. I hoped they might be sympathetic to the extent that 
they could assist me in avoiding difficulty in our community. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you have no acquaintance, or the representatives 
of your company have no acquaintance with wageworktTS In the cltv of Altoona 
that were worthy citizens, that had the gomi and welfare of the conmmnllv at 
heart, that were as much interested in Justice and right, as were the proprietors 
of newspapers and representatives of the chamber of commerce, and who could 
have been called into such conferences? 

Mr. Ckeiohton. I believe there was any number of them, but it never occurred 
to me. It is one, of those things that at the time did not appeal to me, I Just 
simply that phase of consulting with those people never occiirretl to me ; I 
would not have objected to it at all ; I wouh! have been very glad to do it if I 
La<l thought of it. 

Commissioner Lennon. It was not prompte<l by a feeling, perhaps, not i)artic- 
ularly considered as a feeling, that they earned their living by working for 
wages, and they might prove to be in sympathy with the men on strike? 

Mr. Creighton. No, sir; I would have selected men In Altoona that were mU, 
at all in sympathy with tills movement. I would like at this point to say that 
my attitude toward labor and toward the welfare of labor is exactly that of the 
Penn.sylvania Kailroad Co. I always was Interested in the betterment of man- 
klud In various ways. Our history indicate.s that. We have endeavored to 
reidte here the various things tiiat can be done for the welfare of our men. As 
far as I am personally concerned. I have sjient a great portion of my life in 
work of that character, and simply mention it in order that you rna.v understand 
we are not so tyrannical in our views in reference to the pursuit of labor 
because they may happen to be an employee. We re.spect labor, an(i personally 
I have the greatest respect for it. I have, as I say, been personally interest ♦•<1 
in welfai’e work for 20 or 30 years. I am to-day the chairman of the State 
organization of Young Men’s Chrl.stian Association In the State of Pennsvl- 
vania, carrying on the work of helping mankind in one way and another ’to 
better methods of living, and I only mention this to Indicate to you that tliere 
is no di.sposition on our part to encroach on labor to its discomfort or annoyance! 

Commissioner Lennon. Is that welfare work; is it not prompte^l largely with 
® offsetting the efforts of the working people for organization? 

Mr. Creighton. It is not, sir. I am .speaking personally, for my.self, It is not: 
It is an Interest in the man hiimself. 

Commi.ssloner Lennon. Well, we will say, suppose I come to Altoona and eu- 
(leavor to organize the men, tried In a gentlemanly wav, wN)uld there l)e any 
interference direct or indirect, with my carrying on that work if I wanted to 
carry it on for a year. 

Mr. Creighton. It w’ould depend entirely on our information as to what your 
ultimate end might be. 

Commissioner Lennon. My ultimate end would he to raise wages and decrease 
the hours of labor and better the conditions of the men in the shops. 

1 P“eighton. That is all right, as long as there are not along with those 
laudable endeavors the proposition of a clos^ shop and sympathetic strike, with 
possibly one or two other matters. The main thing we fear in operation is tlie 
closeii shop and sympathetic strike, they are the two drastic matters that the 
railroad man is in constant dread of. We know what It means, we have had 
It in the West recently, and all over the country at various times, and have 
absolutely Insisted always upon the open shop and the absence of any effort to 
make our system otherwise by strikes of men at other points. 

Commissioner Lennon. If I was to appear there in Altoona for the American 
Federation of Labor, to which you ascribe certain ideas of organization, then 
you would oppose In so far as you might be able the possible carrying on of that 
work? 

Mr. Creighton. I would repeat what I did In 1911 by every proper and legal 
weans, and endeavor to prevent the organization under the auspices of the 
American Feileration of T.ah<ir for the reasons expressed, feeling that I w'as 
doing my duty by tlie company. 
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Oommi^Bioner Wein stock. I took it that while on the one hand, Mr. Creigh- 
ton, you believe that Individuals ought to aid individuals and groups of men 
ought to aid groups of men, that when such aid involves injury to a third inno- 
cent party you regard it us unrighteous? 

I Mr. (’UEIGHTON. Unrighteous? I hardly know whetiier I would apply that as 
a term in the business sense; I would say it was wrong and something to be 
avoided, 

(Jomrnlasloner Wetn stock. If it was wrong, It would be unrighteous? 

Mr. CKKioitTON. From the standpoint of an officer, I would certainly oppose 
anything of that character that might prevent me carrying out my normal work 
as an oflicer of the railroad. 

Commissioner Wkinhtock. In other word.s, your objection to a sympathetic 
strike Is that if some group of workers and s<mie emj)loyer have trouble — have 
a dispute — that it Is unrlgliteoiis for them to Inflict Injury on you as an Inno- 
cent employer? 

Mr. CRKtcjUTON. Yes, sir ; to use me ns a means for correcting trouble at an- 
other point. Tliat was exa<*lly th(‘ situation In 1911. We had no interest in 
the controversy at Pittsburgh; they were purely local to that point, and conse- 
quently I felt that It was entirely wrong to l)e subjected to the annoyance that 
we were, and to the very large exiKUiditure that we were called ui>on to make 
simply tliat those men might satisfy that grievance over a hundred miles west 
of us. 

Commlsslon(*r Wkinstoik. And there was inflicted injury on tin innocent 
jHirty, and whenever that Is done it is wrong? 

Mr. Ckkkjhton. Y(‘S, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstcm k. And the sympathetic strike, in your opinion, does 
Inflict Injury on innocent people? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir. 

OommlsHlotier Weinktoi k. And you oppose it? 

Mr. CREiGifTON. Yes, .sir. 

Commissioner O’Oonnkm.. Do you consider that, for Instance, if the machin- 
ists on the western end of the INumsylvnnia were on a strike and the machinists 
at the Altoona .shop went out on strike, do you consider that as a sympathetic 
strike for the same employer? 

Mr. Creighton, That is not the point. Here Is the case: We might have been 
Just as well two shops on different railroads. The inforniatioii we had was 
precise and to the iMunt -that these organizers were to come to Altoona for 
the express purpo.se of organizing our men in order that they might paralyze our 
railroad at that point, in order to make their strike at Pitcairn effective, which 
ft was not. They had juirsueil tludr opposition there to the ultimate end with- 
out exactly getting the results, and inability to perform Its functions, and they 
thought then they would come to Altoona and by creating a strike at Altoona 
that they could be successful at Pitcairn. 

(Commissioner OX’onnkjj.. That you would consider to be a sympathetic 
strike? 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner OX^oNNKra.. If the machinists, for Instance, at Pittsburgh — we 
will use the <’ltles that we know — suppose your largest shop was at Pittsburgh — 
I am simply using that name because it is well known— that the machinists 
were on strike in Pittsburgh against a reiluctlon of wage.s in Pittsburgh shops, 
and they had to go on strike against a rtnluctlon of wages, and they went on 
strike, and that tlie company moved the locomotives, or the locomotives were 
taken from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, saying it was the next largest shop, 
for repairs, and if the machinists In Philadelphia should refuse to work on 
those engines, you would consider them on n sympathetic .strike? 

Mr. Creighton. I certainly would, for they have no local grievance. 

Commissioner O’Oonnkll. They are "'orking for the same employer and the 
same company. 

Mr. Creighton. Yes, sir ; the same employer ; but It might extend from Chi- 
cago to the seaboard, and It ought not to be started at some other point 

Commissioner 0’C5onnell. Then, all the employer would have to do would be 
to move hla rolling stock from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, and that would 
settle It? 

Mr, CBEiaHTON. Your comment was that we had men that were dissatisfied 
with the conditions of employment at Pittsburgh, without any reference to tlM 
conditions nt Pldlndeltfliia? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. CtoQHtow. And then I would say frankly that 1 would consider tlie in- 
troduction of that trouble by organizers into the city of Philadelphia Just 
gimply as a sympathetic strike. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Now, Mr. Creighton, I want to read to you some 
of the testimony given before this eomml.sslon yesterday by Mr. Maurer, the 
president of tlie Federation of Labor of the State of Pennsylvania, and to in- 
vite your comment on it. It reads as follows : 

“ Q. You say that you and the State feileration of labor are opposed to the 
State constabulary V — ^A. Yes, sir, 

“Q. Are you also opposed to the National Guards V— A. Well, to tell you the 
truth, all organized labor is opposed to the National Guards In the past. It 
has been opposed. 

“ Q. Now, are we to understand that, as you know the situation, that if organ- 
ized labor laid its way it would wipe out the National Guards?-— A. There is not 
much to wipe out any more. I‘oor little tin soldiers that they are; I can not help 
but pity them as I look at them. 

“Q. May I ask you to answer my question? — A. Yes, sir; if I hud my way 
about it, my dear sir, tiiere would not be a soldier on earth. I think it is a 
disgrace to our twentieth century civilization that we are still at each other's 
throats murdering each other. 

“Q. How would you protect life and proi)erty from the lawless?— A. Quit 
pursuing people and they will be peaceful. People that are not robbed never 
revolt. 

“Q. Then you don’t believe there are such things as criminals? — Oh, yes; 
sure. 

“Q. How would you protect yourself against the criminal?— A. Oh* the 
criminal? The criminal that we don’t lind is all right; you can not bother with 
him, because we can not catch him, but the fellow we catch ho is too dumb to be 
a crlminai, and that is why we catch him ; he don’t have the qualiilcations of a 
criminal. 

“ Q. I don’t suppose you profess ignorance of the fact that in labor troubles 
labor representatives do violate law and re.sort to crime and blow up houses and 
bridges, and how would you protect the employer and his property against coudl* 
tioiis of that sort? — A. You have reference to the structural irou workers? 

“Q. Yes, sir. — A. That is a condition entirely. The one responsible for that 
c-ondltion was the employer, or those who exploit labor themselves. Tlu'y advo- 
cate to-day, we heard it here, we always hour it, of no organization, that tliey 
believe in dealing with the individual, and tiiey leach jieople timt way ; that is 
the theory of the individual, that he can work out Ids own destiny. The 
McNamaras were strict individualists, in so far as they i)elieved in individual- 
ism, but not in political action, and they believed that tliey could do as they 
pleased. The iwwer was used against them, and they u.sed the same weapon. 

“Q. If you were an employer, how wouUl you protect yourself against the 
McNamaras? — ^A. If I was an employer, I wmuld be like any other If I expected 
to succeed In business. 

“Q. Please answer my question. If you were an employer, liow would you 
protect yourself against the McNamaras? — A. I told you I would be like most 
any other employer. 

“ Q. How would you protect yourself? If they come and blew up your prop- 
erty ?— A. They would blow it up ; I couldn't stop It. I don’t know that I would 
do anything else than what tlie other meu are doing now. I would try to protect 
my own interests. The individual Is not to be blamed ; you must get tlie system 
and not the individual. 

“ Q.' If you were an employer, and you had a dispute with your workers, and 
you would not agree with them, and they blew up your premises and killed a 
lot of Innocent people, would you try to prevent a repetition of those circum- 
stances?— A. 1 might answer you If I cared to be untruthful that if I was an 
employer I would not have such conditions. 

*‘Q, Suppose the workers ask what you felt was an unjust demand, and a 
thing tliat you could not meet at all; you know that workers are sometimes 
human, and are made out of the same sort of clay as the rest of us, and they 
are as likely to be as unreasonable as employers ; suppose the employee asked 
what you thought was an impossibility, an unfair and unjust position, could you 
submit or not? — A. If I thought It was Impossible, I could not do it. 

“ Q. You could not agree with your worker then? — A. No, sir. 

“ Q. Suppose they resorted to violence?— A. I never knew of one yet that did, 
unless they were goaded on by the men that wanted them to do violence*” 
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I want to Invite your comment on these two points : First, do you afree with 
Mr. Maurer in his statement that he never knew of a worker that did resort to 
violence unless he was goaded on by the man tliat wanted him to do violence; 
ond second, I want to invite your comment, as a man of broad experience In 
labor matters, as to what in your judgment would be the condition In the State 
of Pennsyivauia, for example, in times of labor troubles, if the State constabu* 
lary and National (iuurds were wiped out? 

Mr. Orkiohton. 1 wo\ild hesitate very much, Mr. Weinstock, to attempt to 
make much comment on Mr. Maurer’s testimony. I am familiar with Mr. 
Maurer’s history, and 1 don't agree with his policy ; I heard his testimony yes- 
terday, and in n<» sense would I agree with his views on the labor question. In 
iny j\i(lgtneut 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just a moment, Mr. Creighton. Mr. Walsh calls 
my attention to the fact that the hour of adjournment is at hand. Will you 
defer your answer until nftor lunch? 

Mr. CfiEioJfTiJN. I’es, sir. 

Chairniau We will now stand ndjourne<l until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon at 12.:iO p, in. Friday, May 7, 1915, the commission took a recess 
until 2 o’clock in the alternoon.) 


AFTER KE(;EKS — 2 P. M . 

TESTIMONY OF MR. G. W. CREIGHTON—Continued. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y<ni will remember, Mr. Creighton, my last ques- 
tion. My la.st qu(«Htlon. In stihstance, was an invitation for your comments 
on the attitude of Mr. Maurer when he .said that he had never heard — that he 
never knew of a labor man yet that had resorted to violence unless he was 
goaded on by the men that wanted them to do violence; and his other point 
was that he, In common with organized labor, believed that the State con- 
stabulary and mini la sliould be wiped out. And your comments on those two 
statements were invited. 

Mr. (’RKKJiiTON. Just at tlu* moment I do not suppose I could recite any 
particular experience of th(‘ a<'tunl commission of an offense at any particular 
point; but there Is no doubt In my mind that we could — almost anyone of us 
could — discover evidence of an offense of that character directly by those 
engaged in the strike. We do know that was the wholesale difficulty in 1877, 
when there was a general as.sault upon the property of the railroad company; 
and In our own case our officers were practically driven to secrete themselves 
for their personal protection, (o avoid serious constMiuenccs at the hands of 
the strikers. That was one experience. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. Were those strikers nu^mbors of organized labor? 

Mr. Okekiuton. Well, the men were all engaged at that time In this work — 
striking. They were all strikers, and somebody read~the history here recites 
that all the means at the command of the State were necessary to ultimately 
secure order. For some days there was no order. There was disorder of the 
worst kind at very inaoy points <>n the .system, and I ('an hardly conceive of 
what tlie general conditions socially might be If a difficulty of that kind would 
arise again and there Ih‘ no legally constituted means such as the Natioual Guard 
or the State constabulary to protect the public. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you think the wiping out of the constabulary 
or of the National Guard would make for jience and law and order? 

Mr, Creighton. I do not, sir. I think rather to the contrary. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was the State constabulary brought into this 
trouble that you have been telling us about this morning of 1911? 

Mr. Crkiqhton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So far as you know, has the State constabulary 
been brought into labor troubles in Pennsylvania in recent times? 

Mr. Creighton. I personally have no knowledge of that, sir. They have been 
used generally throughout the State for the pre.servation of order. They have, 
as far os I know, headquarters at different points within the State where small 
bodies of these men are located In charge of a subordinate officer, for the pur- 
pose of patrolling and looking after a prescribed area and seeing that peace 
is preserved, just as the ordinary local police officer within any community. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have seen the State constabulary in action? 

Mr. Creighton. Personally I have not, sir. 
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Oommlssioner Weinstock. So that you can not speak from personal knowl- 
edge?* 

Mr. Cheiohton. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock, As to how they conduct themselves when called 
upon to render a service In a public dlsturbanci^? 

Mr. Cbeighton. Not from any personal knowltNlge, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What Is their general reputation lii the State as 
far as you know, In every respect? Are they looked do^v^l upon as an unde- 
sirable lot? 

Mr. Ceeiohton. It has been my Impression that their reputation has been of 
the very highest order. They are a very carefully selected lot of men ; they 
are men who have probably had more than the ordinary ndvantagt^ in the 
way of education ; some of them have .served in our Army ; they are men wlm 
probably prefer a life of that kind, a.s some do. Their conduct, as far a.s I 
know, is above reproach. I never heard It ciitlcizetl, except in a general way 
that it was In Mr. Maurer’s testimony yesterday. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you heard Mr. Maurer’s testimony. You 
heard the sweeping manner in which he conclemntHl the State constabulary as 
being unfit and undesirable. What Justification, ns far as you know, for that 
sweeping condemnation on his part? 

Mr. Creighton. None wiiatever, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think he does the State constabulary an 
Injustice? 

Mr. Creighton. A very grave one. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know what tlie general public’s opinion 
is in Pennsylvania about the State constabulary? 

Mr. CREiQH'roN. The general public, I believe, have the very highest opinion 
of the general morals of the service, and of the individual ‘members in that 
service. The officer In command, Capt. Groome, is a citizen very much respected 
In the city of Philadelphia, his home town. His reputation as an officer in that 
character of work is probably second to none In this country, and I believe that 
has been attested to by the effort-s of otlier States to secure his services to 
organize a similar force. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Maurer, among other things, made this state- 
ment: He said In the American Cossack, referring to a little book that he said 
he had written himself, proved that they were — that is, the constabulary — 
partial In their conduct and used to break strikes, and used by the Lehigh 
Traction Co. ns guards and as attorneys for the strike breakers; paid strike 
breakers’ fines and arrested men on trumi)ed-up charges and rullroadiMl them to 
Jail : that they invaded the homes of foreigners and searchetl th(*lr homes under 
the pretext of looking for firearms, “and I was informed, and b(*lleved my in- 
formant, that they robbed some of the.se i)eople under the pretense of looking 
for firearms. They arrested them and took them to the steel company’s property, 
and locked them up and held their court there. They paraded the streets, beat 
men right and left, trampled old people down, and rode to the Majestic Hotel 
and shot through the doors and shot one man to death and other men down, 
and trampled people down with their horses, and did everything possible to 
incite and create a reign of terror and fear and thereby break the strike.’’ 

Has any knowledge come to you, Mr. Creighton, as an old citizen of Penns.\ 1- 
vanlu, that would corroborate that statement? 

Mr. Creighton. I would say nothing about that testimony, as the trouble 
occurred a good many miles from my home, and I know nothing about it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He goes on further to say [reading] : 

“ I might add that so unpopular has this department become In the State 
that notwithstanding the fact that the press of other States have been trying 
to laud it and eulogize this department to the extent that the other States would 
adopt It, to show you that it is not as popular as the press would have you 
believe, for the past four years they have tried to increase this department, and 
I happened to be a member of the Pennsylvania legislature for the past three 
sessions myself, and know whereof I speak.” 

According to this witness’s testimony, one would be led to believe that the 
constabulary was extremely unpopular in the State of Penn.sylvania, is that your 
Judgment? 

Mr. Obbiqhton. Not as far as I know. There has been opposition on the part 
of certain people of the character voiced by Mr. Maurer, but that does not rep- 
resent the sentiment of the whole community by any means. I would say It was 
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rather a small minority, neither does It represent the sentiment of the large part 
of the eoinmunity In any large degree. 

Commissioner Aisuton. Just one question and answer, in answer to one of 
the questions regarding your attitude toward a sympathetic strike. I think you 
said the obJe<*tIon was that it interferetl with the railway company’s transaction 
of business and with the employee. Now, Mr, Atterbiiry, in his testimony, said 
tfiut the objection on the part of the Pennsylvania Railroad to a sympathetic 
strike was on account of a grievance they had, that they had no control over, 
and which they had no power to rerne<ly themselves; that the service of the 
railroad and tlie welfare of the public on Its lines would be seriously interrupted. 
Is that the reason tiiut you have for an objection to the sympathetic strike? 

Mr. Creighton. That Is the underlying point involved In all labor questions. 

Commissioner Aishton. Then an Issue over which the officers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad had no control? 

Mr. Creighton. That Is the primary reason for our objection to the sympa- 
thetic strike, that it Interferes with our duty to the pubUc to operate our prop- 
erty in a normal way. In other words, our duty is primarily to the public, and 
a sympathetic strike In a very large degree would Interfere with that public 
function. 

Commissioner Aishton. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I believe you iiuve a statemcut that you wish to read? 

Mr. Creighton. If you will let me glance at some notes I have here, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, in tliat <*vldeii<*e given by Mayor Hoyer, lie mentioned one 
incident in wlilch, in his experience as mayor of tlie city of Altoona, an offi- 
cer — I do not think he mentioned directly who — an officer of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad had nttemptixl, or had succeedeil in interfering in some of his official 
actions. I have thought over that matter last night, and, as nearly as I could 
place that ineldent, he must have referred to an Incident in connection with a 
paving contract which created a great deal of discussion in our city, A large 
number of our reputalile pisiple, ineludiug myself as a representative of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad (ki., a v(Ty large taxpayer, felt that the Investigation 
as to several kinds of paving had not been properly pursued, and we asked 
for a little further exploitation of tlie whole problem, but the contract was 
ultimately let, and in furtherance of that scheme we — and when I say “ we 
I moan this committee of citizens, which Included a dozen or fifteen prominent 
people, owners of property — we combined together and employed an expert of 
the United States Government on jiaving — T have forgotten his name, but con- 
nected with the department here — to examine paving In various cities and give 
ns an opinion. Having obtained which we asked his presence In the city of 
Altoona and had a iiHs'tIng of couiicilm<‘n, ami we simply insisted on being 
heard, after whicli hearing our case was so clearly proven to the body that 
we reversed their former action and we advertis(*d for the work ; and possibly 
I think that is the one matter referral to by the mayor that he may have 
been annoyed about—by that insistence on our part; but we were acting then 
only as one Interi'st, we paying our proportion of the charge for this expert 
on paving. I can give you a history of that, if you desire ; I Just at present 
have not got the fact In my mind. 

Chairman Walsh. You may suiunit anything further you wish on that. 

Mr. Cbeiqhton. Tlu're are some notes here which I jim just simply looking 
over; I do not want to read them, beeau.se I think 1 have covered these notes 
in the testimony I liave already given. 

Chairman Walsh. Unless there is something more, Mr. Creighton which 
you wish to say, I believe we will close now with you, because there Is such 
an Insistent demand to get through with this subject this afternoon, because so 
many of the witnesses want to get away. 

Mr. Creighton. If you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, I want to say one thing 
further with reference to the question of service card, and so forth which you 
asked me about this morning. I would like to state for the company that 
everyone leaving the company is given a service card clearly Indicating his 
term of service and stating the cause of the severance of his service with the 
wmpany. I have been trying to post myself since I left the stand this morning 
Upon receipt of Inquiry from other railroads we pass to them a form upon 
which the Individual is asked for certain Information. In asking Mr. Hoover 
who looks after thiu. in my office, he said we have probably had half a dozen 
last year, and I want to say we have no so-called black list ; nothing of that 
character, 

Clmirman Walsh. That will be all. Thank you, Mr. Creighton. 
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TS8TDI0HY OF XB. 1. W. LSE, JB. 

Chairman Walsh. State ^our name please. 

Mr. Lm J. W. Lee, 

Chairman Walsh. We have been over the general topic of this pretty well, 
and I know that you are one of the ones who wishes to get away, and we will 
ask you to make it as brief as possible; we have a number of special topics 
that we would like to conclude this afternoon. I believe you were asked for 
a general statement of the publicity organization and the scoi)e of your 
activities? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, 

Chairman Walsh. In as brief a manner as you can and still make It com- 
prehensive enough to throw light on it, please tell us about that? 

Mr. Lee. 1 will read this statement, if you will allow me. 

Chairman Walsh. All right; do so. 

Mr. Lee (reading): “The object of the publicity bureau of tlie Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is to keep the public advised of the company’s actlvllles, in 
short to take the public into its confidence. Where matters are in con- 
troversy vve endeavor to see that the company’s position is thoroughly iinder- 
stcM)d by the public. The company starte<l its publicity work some nine years 
ago by first inaugurating a plan of full publicity regarding all accidents on Its 
lines. Since that time the work has been extended to cover the activities of 
all departments. 

“ In the matter of accidents we make public the exact reports received by 
the general manager, and we make them public Immediately on receipt of 
them, very frequently before the new8pai>ers have even heard of the accident. 
As a ’blatter of fact a carbon copy of the actual report sent to the general 
manager Is shown to reporters who come to our office and a copy of It is sent 
to the. newspapers. We give newspaper reporters and photographers the nm 
of a wTeck, assisting them In every way to get all of the information (hey 
(Uisire. We do not endeavor to conceal anything. We are willing to be jiidg(Ml 
by the facts. In this connection we have from time to time Issued notices to 
the press telling of our policy of publicity concerning accidents.” 

I have those here, if desired. 

(fiiairmau Walsh. You cun submit them in the record as exhibits. 

(Two circulars Issued by the Pennsylvania Railroad entltletl, respectively, 
“Notice to the Press — Relative to MetluMl of Making Public Details of Acd- 
donts,” dated Dec. 18, 1911; and “Metho<ls for Supplying Information to the 
Pre.ss,” dated .Tan. 10, 1914, wore submitted in printe<l form.) 

Mr. Lee (continuing reading) ; “ If people are injured or kille<l, we announce 
It us soon as we learn it, and give tlie names of the people as soon as we cari 
get them. If the cause of an accident is stated In the report received by the 
general manager, it, too. Is made public at once. In the same way, if we go 
a year, or two years as we Just have, and do not have a single one of ail the 
LSI, 000,(100 passengers carried killed in a train accident, we make that fact 
public. 

“ We make an effort to see to it that what the press publishes about the rail- 
road shall not consist of complimentary notices about the railroad or our 
offices, but real facts of consequence. We endeavor to see to it that In all 
matters the public learns what the railroad believes to be the truth. We 
take special pains that it learns those facts which show that the manage- 
ment is doing Its job as best it can, and which will create the idea that it 
should be believed in. We tell our story, tell It frankly, tell it fully, tell it 
often, and teU it with a view to its being understood and carrying conviction. 

“An essential principle back of the publicity policy of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is this: If It is going to be able to work out its problems properly It has 
got to be believed in. It must get embedded in the public mind what is, in all 
truth, the supreme fact of the situation, namely, that It is doing Its work as best 
it can, and doing it, in the main, exce^lngly well — doing it as well ^ 
heli;er, than the railroad business Is being done anywhere else in the world. 

** In short, we endeavor to secure the help of the public in working out our 
problems. To do that we must acquaint pet>ple with our problems. 

“ ^the first pUtn of distribution we worked out was to give Information ver- 
bally and In printed form to the press In Philadelphia, and then to send, when 
ife had tlm^ copies of that information to the papers throu^out our system 

figglfi*— S.Doc.416,«4~l—volll 12 
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direct. There were some very cirrlous results of that We 
on one occasion having sent It to the papers direct 

that some of our officers at outlying points were asked the next day the min- 
ing of a particular article, and they didn’t know anything about It. It then 
became perfectly obvious that the local representative of the company in each 
dty must of necessity know what was being given to the papers In his district. 
We then dGvelojKHl the plan whereby represtmtatives of the company at various 
points were appointed to deal with the press In each place. In some cases it 
was the general superintendent, In other rases the superintendent or the agent 
or some other employee, as the cn.Me might be. 

“We consider that this Information that we send out is in the nature of a 
report to the public on h(»w we are performing the obligation we have to give 
the public good and eflicient .stTvlce. We iu‘ver pay any newspaper anything to 
print anything as news, or as an e<litorial, regarding our service. We want the 
papers to feel that if we give them any Information they can do as they wish 
with It— publish It or throw It iu the waslehasla^t. What they do does not affect 
in the slightest the attitude of the company toward them. This policy of the 
railroad has been commended by the press as a broad one. 

“ Mr. Rea said, shortly after he ln'came president of the Pennsylvania Rail> 
road ; ‘ Do not ever ask any runvspaper not to print anything that is so. If It is 
bad, lot them print it, because in that way the matter will probably be brought 
to my attention, so that W(^ can have it corrected. The only thing we want to 
ask of newspaiHM's is tlnil when I hey <10 merit hm the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., or they mention railroail luntiers generally, they publish the truth in small 
matters, as well as great.’ 

“I might any that th(\se instru<*tlons given by Mr. Ren are typical of the 
principles the company follows in lls laihlicity work, us well as all of its other 


activities. 

“Having perfeeterl our systimi of distributing matter through local repre- 
sentatives, a scheme which we have now enlarged so that it now covers the 
entire Petrnsylvania Kallroad sysii'in. wi^ have yet found that It is not wise to 
depend entirely upon the newsimpers; that tliere Is a very much broader field 
to cover, and that we must stmly methods of getting the attention of people, to 
get into their minds ideas which we could not get to them through the news- 
pairers. We began to study our own con.stituencles. We found that we had 
85,000 shareholders— tlie cnnuamy has now over 02,000— who are certainly di- 
rect constituents of the Pennsylvania Kallroad proper'. The subsidiary lines 
have about 20,000, so that It catr he said (liat the Pennsylvania Railroad system 
has approximately 112, (KK) sharelioUh'rs. Pomlholders we estimate at something 
over 200,000, though a grr^at many of them are not registered. We have, also, 
our enrployees, of whom ther(‘ ai‘e l)ehv(‘en 200,000 and 250,000 on the lines east 
and west of Plttshui'gh. Of <*ortrs(‘ it Is a v(M'y difflcult thing to get at so many 
men. We have often thought of imhli.sliing n magazine, but that would be a 
very large undertaking. We therefore have started out by publishing leaflets, 
giving certain details of op<‘rath»n. We don’t send them to everybody ; but we 
get out one, for example, ami send It alm(»st errtrrely to the men on a certain 
division ; In another <‘ase we will send it ver’v largely to the men on a grand 
division ; In another case we nray send it to the locomotive engineers. The idea 
Is to get before our eiriployi'es facts of intcn'st which the riraiiogement feels will 
l)e instructive and of benefit to these particular men. 

' “ In addition to our employes we have onr passengers — about 150,000,000 a 
year. This means that every <lay of the year some 500,000 people take our 
traln-s. To get them interesh^l Is a large undertaking; therefore we are start- 
ing out on u plan of publishing bulletins to he posted on our station bulletin 
boards. The theory Is that In publishing these, with more or less frequency, 
attd getting even a small percentage of these 501.000 people a day that take our 
trains to read 'them, ive will be able to Implant in their minds thoughts and 
— not to heavy-— which will cause them to think and to discuss the affairs 
Of our company and railroads generally with their neighbors. 

“ We shall begin shortly placing In the cars of our trains small folders con- 
talning information of interest to passengers. 

“We feel that we are Just beginning in our publicity work. We are con- 
tintially tiying to find new angles from which to approach the public with In- 
formation about' the work the railroad is trying to do. 

“ The publicity bureau is in charge of the publicity agent, who has sufficient 
assistance to carry on the work. At the present time there are eight other 
people in the department besides the publicity agent.’* 
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Chairmaa Walsh. Are you the publicity agent? 

Mr* Lk*. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your staff? 

Mr. Ls». I have one man who assists me in the preparation of material ; 
ihief clerk, who handles accident reports, the general-matter distribution, and 
vho has charge of the stenographers and clerks in the office. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the documents presented to this commission gotten 
jp under your supervision? 

Mr. Lek. No; I couldn’t say that they were. I had charge of the printing of 
hose documents — the two brown books. They were prepared after a serl(^ 
►f meetings In the general office, at which all the facts we could get together 
vere assembled, the points that the company thouglit pertinent and of interest 
0 the commission were turned over to me to have put In printed form. I 
ittended all of those meetings. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Oarretson wants to ask you a qiu'stlon. 

Commissioner Garreison. Mr. Lee. a very well-known publicity man testlfitnl 
)efore this commission some time back that the mission of a publicity man was 
0 place before the public that which the interests which he represented wanttnl 
:he public to know. You do not agree with that? 

Mr. Lke. Well, I think 1 will bank on what I have just said here. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell 

Mr. Lee (Interrupting). I was going to say that I have bound copies— some- 
hlng 

Chairman Walsii. Yes; anything you desire to submit may be put In. and 
ilso anything we have not asked that you think you ought to put in you are 
it liliorty 

Mr. Lee. I will be glad to give you anything you wish. 

(Witness here presented two bound volumes entitled “Information for Lm- 
lUiyees and the Public,” , vol. 1, 1913, and vol. 2, 1914, issued by the Pennsyl- 
►*unlu Railroad.) 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. I.ee, when Mr. Atterbury was on the stand— 
[ think Mr. Atterbury — he was asked regarding this statement made on page 
16 in the History of the Labor Troubles on the Pennsylvania Railroad? 

Mr, Lee, Yes. 

('Joinrnlssioner O’Connell. Referring to Mr. Pierce? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

Oominisslom^r O’Connell. In this statement be says that Mr. Pierce made 
application to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to handle Its legislative matters, 
which was refused — the application. We asked Mr. Atterbury if that would 
De confirmed 

Mr. Lee (Interrupting). Mr. Long, I think it was. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Either one; and I think they referred to the fnct 
lhat you would probably know, 

Mr. Lee. Well, I might say that In the preparation of that book there were 
30 many incidents that happened on different parts of the line that the officer 
who had general charge of assembling this matter assigned to the men on these 
Llifferent divisions those who knew about the different troubles to get all the 
facts that they could. Reports of these different facts were then assembled. 
We have here with us all the supporting data for everything that Is In those 
l)<M>ks. That particular piMnt to which you refer was bas^ on Information 
supplied by Mr. J. C. Johnson, superintendent of telegraph, who, I understand, 
Is to testil^ before you. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He \^ill be a witness here? 

Mr, IjBB. Yes; I understand so. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. J. C. Johnson. 

TESTIXONT OF MB. J. 0. JOHNSON. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Johnson. J. 0. Johnson. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Johnson, Philadelphia. 

Chairman Waxsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Johnson. Superintendent of telegraph for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Ohahmian Walsh. How long have you held that official position? Also, 
please Indicate what other positions, If any, you have held on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and a little history of your service. 
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Mr. Johnson. I came with the Peumsylvania Railroad Co. as t^egtaph opera* 
tor in January, 1885, arai was promoted from time to time from telegrajdi 
operator to train dispatcher, chief train dispatcher, assistant train master, 
and division operator and assistant train master, and chief clerk to the super- 
intentlent of teleKruph, and in 1010 was made sui)erintendent of telegraph, and 
I have held that position ever sim-e. 

Olmlrman Walsh. Wlien was that, pardon me? 

Mr. Johnson. 1910. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would address yourself to the inquiry of Mr. 
O'Connell, just put to the last witiu'ss, concerning the reference to the difficulty 
with Mr. IMerce. You know just what he asked? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Cover tliut lu'fore I gi‘t to your regular questions, please. 

Mr. Johnson. Shortly alHa* tin* <'onven(ion of the B. L. F. & B., I think It 
was, in Washington, In 1912 or IIH.S 1018, I believe it was — Mr. Pierce wrote 
to Mr. Ixmg that lie vvoulil like to have an interview with him, and, as is the 
custom, that was r<'ferr<*d to me. Mr. Pierce was then in Harrisburg, and in 
order to ffnd out what he wanted to s(*e liim about I sent one of my men up 
to see him, and he said tiiat h«* liad some matters of importance he wanted fo 
talk over with him in reganl to l(‘glslative matters; and I told him then that 
he could come down to my office and see me ; and after talking over the labor 
situation for some little tiim* he sai<l lie would like to handle the legislative 
matters for tin* IVnnsylvania Pailroad. He thought he was thoroughly ca- 
pable of doing it, considering his knowledge as a national organizer for the 
tlremen; and i asked him uhat lu* (‘\p(‘cted, and he named his salary, and 
wantisl that, and In addition to that ids expenses 

Chairman Walsh. What salary did he naim*? 

Mr. Johnson. Four thousand dollars a year; and I told him that that was 
a' pretty hlg matttu* and \\(Mild re(|nir(‘ some consideration, and if he would 
keep me advlKe<l as to his wher(‘a bouts I wouhl write him and state whether 
we wante<l his .service,s. lie told mo then that he was going West to see some 
insurance company, If i reirn'mlxM' right; hut 1 never received his addres.s, and 
never have given an official answer that his services In that respect were not 
wanted. 

(fftairman Walsh. Did y<ni gi\e the information you wanted in there? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Ohuirman Walsh. You gave it to Mr. Long and he had it incorporated? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Slate lirioily what the general scope of your duties are 
ns .superintendent of ti'legraphers? 

Mr, Johnson. I am. In mhlilion to that, a staff officer of the general manager, 
and any inalters that he may want m(‘ to lo(>k after are assignefl to me. 

Chairman Walsh. I think you were the gentleman that was iwlnted out as 
in charge of the laffice detcs the department? 

Mr. JojiNsoN. The polh-e di‘|»artment is under the charge of the superin- 
tendent of i)ollce, who r(‘ports to me and recelve.s his instructions from me. 

Chalrniun Walsh. I helh've we have the superintendent of police here — that 
is, Mr. Hun>f‘r—an(l 1 will not go into that with you, because, you under- 
hand, we are trying to get ihiamgh with tills matter to-day. 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Just desn’llx' the organization of your detective depart- 
ment, please — us to tlie number of men, liow you employ them, and all about It, 

Mr. Johnson. There is no connection whatever between the confidential de- 
partment and the iwlice department. That Is entirely separate. While they 
b^i come under my tlirect charge, they are entirely seimrate. 

TJhairman Walsh. We are accepting that, and will go to Mr. Harper atfout 
the police. Will you please proi*eed? 

Mr. Johnson. Now, the confidential work is entirely In my hands on the 
whole system. It is my business to gather and keep myself informed of any 
Information in regard to labor matters or any other matters that need confi- 
dential Investigation, and when the Investigation is made 1 give the general 
manager, or such officers of the company as require it, such information as I 
think will be of interest to then. We have our force in that respect — ^It varies 
with the exigencies of the service. We may have 15 or 20 ; we may have 40 , 

Chairman Walsh. How many have you now? . 

Mr. Johnson. At the present time I would say about 3S. * ^ 
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y®“ •'“''P «t the be^nnlng of the 

tremble In 1911, or immediately prior thereto? " ^ 

Mr. Johnson. I think about 35—1 mean 25. 

Ohairman Wawh. And did you increase it during the trouble? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I suppose we addetl about six men. 

particular reason now, without goina into 
the details of it, for having 35 now instead of 25? « b ‘“to 

Mr. JoHN^N. I can not say there is a reason now except that we are makine 
some nv^stigatlons looking after the drinking question; we look afteTthat 
periodically pretty severely. 

^ would go ahead and give us the details of all 

the work that tliese men do for your company. 

understand I don’t handle them ; they are not rav men 
When I want anything done I simply confer with the superintendent or geS 
suiKjrlntendent, or possibly If the case is very Important 1 may confer with the 
general manager of the IMnkerton Dete<*tlve Agency, and I tell him what I want 
Chairman Walsh. Do you use Pinkerton men altogether? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, at times there may bo some loeal ilet.'ctive on a local 
matter that we may have attend to it. “ 

Mr^ Joiins^^^No Sr ^luploy of your own company? 

Chairman Walsh, Either known or unknown detectives? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t want to interrupt you. Go ahead with vour state- 

“Mr^ToHN^ m probably get along faster.^ 

fhmL >•«''« '"‘"'y of ours l.i tlio rallroa*! that tell us 

things, but they are not eonshiered In the light of sei-rot men. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they paid for the information? 

Mr. Johnson. No. sir; not any more than they gel wages as employees 

Mr gratuities or rewards of any kind? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir; if we send a man to make investigations for us— for 
uiay staid him to .some other railroad to sw how they 

ChSalJ wlS^iTrS*! """ 

Mr. Johnson. Now, the confidential work, you understand Unit covers n gnsit 
tint 3nr keeping yourself informed on the labor question. At the prestmt 
Lr«f irking with the Government togt‘th(‘r. on soint' Blaek Hand nuit* 

cheeking up all the time, and watching things closely. ’ 

Chairman Walsh. Men that check the conductors? 
things of^hatklnd^*’ uuditors and baggage-mast er.s and watching 

any wX“Sci wUh ’te" 

Mr. .Johnson. No, sir. 

Mr‘’'ToHN«^*’'T",' I*®" ”lf y"" <’"’P'<>y f'PSP '»«"• 

lihcctv T' * '’Iv.* ^ I •"'OW that I nm at 

liberty to divulge anything for the Pinkerton Detective Agency 

do^von Mv'thTm’tU' *'’® I’™«syl''nnln Hallroad Is concerne.1, what 

Psy them, what is your contract? 

of men we^hflve depends on the number 

or men we nave. It runs from $4 to $7 a man. 

Chairman Walsh. Per day? 

Mr. Johnson. Per day. ^ 

^airman Walsh. That Is, $4 a man? 

hav^ Spends on the number, I say, the number that we 

It determines It, what number determines whether 

y«der 80 men, I think It Is, 

w^^ye to them ^ ; above that the scale slides. 

J^NSW^S ^ Pinkerton Agency? 

^ detectives deal with you personally after they come 
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Mr. Johnson. I don’t know any of them at all. . x 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you have Pinkerton men in the different aepan- 
raents of the railroad acting as employees? 

Mr. Johnson. There may he; yes, sir. All I ask of tli^e Pinkerton 
is to bring me the information needed. They have to get it the best way they 

^**Chalrraaii Wai, 81 I. How is information transmitted to you? 

Mr. Johnson. Py reports. 

CTmirnmn Walsh. Do you meet the operative at all? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. ..... „ . „ 

Chairman Walsh. Do any of these detectives do what might be called police 

duty ? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir ; I don’t think they have any commissions ; I don’t think 

they can make arrests, ^ v. v 

Commissioner Carkktson. Have you any corp.s, Mr. Johnson, with which you 
are in direct connection unnmg your various classes of employees which con- 
stitutes a regular bureau that furnishes you such Information as may be of inter- 
est to you? 

Mr. Johnson. Among our own employees? 

Commissioner CAUHK'rsoN. Yes, sir; in all classes. 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir; as I slated Ut the chairman, we have among our em- 
ploye(« men wlio are our friends, that tell us things that happen ; but we have 
no regular corps. 

CommlHsloner Oarkctson, You don’t have any of the operators that report 
what takes place ov('r lh(‘ wire, or baggagemen that make examination of 
transit mall or company mall? 

Mr, Johnson. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gaukktson. That Is all done by tlie Pinkertons? 

Mr. Johnson. I don’t know anytliing about examination of the mails. Their 
instructions are to see that mull cnrrle<l i)y tlie railroad is purely railroad mat- 
ter, and that comei» umh'r the gemu’al suiKTlntendout of transportation, and I 
don’t know what method tfiey have any more than they expect a baggagemaster, 
if he gets hold of any mall that he <lon’t think is right, that he should turn it 
In to be examlnofl. 

Commissioner Garretson. And his curiosity may he quite wide, to know what 
the men in sending letters to ejo-h other may he writing? 

Mr. Johnson. He has no authority to open mall. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it <loi,e without authority, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Johnson. Not to my knowlc'dge. 

Commissioner Garretson. 'Pht'o. If a innn eame into possession of a list of 
names, of course, In ti purely legit Inmte way, that gave a list of 75 employees, 
giving their luirnher, the amount of money they received, how that money was 
paid to them, the method of their n‘porting there for instructions or transmit- 
ting their information, they wouhl he Pinkertons, and the men occupying posi- 
tions with you ns conduct<»rs or engineers, firemen, brakemen, baggagemen, 
yardmen, and shopmen of their vl.-iss. they wT>uld not be under your direct 
supervision, but un(ier the Pink(‘rtons? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. sir. 

Oommls.sioner Aishton. Just one question, Mr. Johnson; I understood one 
o^our officers to say that these nam were used simply to develop the situation, 
that the officers made the Investigation. 

Mr. Johnson. Tluit is entirely so. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you have charge of any arms or ammunition, or other 
weapons the company might own? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who would have them — Mr. Harper? 

Mr. Johnson. No. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who would? 

Mr. Johnson. I heard the question asked here two or three times. I do aot 
know of any place on the system where we have anything stored for that pui> 
pose. At the times we have had our troubles in the past we have got through 
our purchasing agent a supply of revolvers. 

Chairman Walsh. So far as you know, there are no arms or ammunition keprt • 
on hand? 

Mr. Joh!n80N. I want to explain. After the trouble was over they were Pe- 
tunied to the purdiasing agent, and I understand be has a few hiindied« I 
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kn^^bow many, just a few bandred, lying there In a safe same place In Pblla* 

‘Chairman Walsh. Who would know of that, if anyone, who is here? 

Mr. JOHHBOB. I do not know of anyone; I think that Is entirely In the hauda 
of the purchasing agent v -j*"! uuuub 

tlon'"' '*® S'"*! to **'^6 you tliat hiforma- 

(iiumlssloner Aishton. They are kept stored. In the general pracUce of tlw 
railroads, with the purchasing agent or his subordinates, the storekeeper who 
keeps the general stores of the company? . 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

CominMoner O’Connell. Do you know whether the Pinkerton people in 
hunting this Information, or any Information they might ilcslre as to tmv activ- 
ity on the part of organized labor on the system— whether the men emnloved on 
the system are men of the particular trades that are liable to be Involved in 
trouble? 

Mr. Johnson. I understand so. 

Comndssioner O’Connei.l. For instance, if the telegrupher.s were active on 
the system, would the men who would be put on the system likely be teleg- 
raphers? ‘ 

Mr. Johnson. I understand so; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you suppo.se, if it was essentinl to have Pinker- 
ton men there, they would try to place them in the national organization of the 
telegraphers to secure information? 

Mr. Johnson. I do not know about that; if they wanted Information, I suiv 
pose they would. ^ 

Commlssi(»ner O’Connei.l. Do you get Information that is indicntwl as coming 
from the general officers of the organization? 

Mr. Johnson. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Your information would not indicate tliut It comes 
direct from the national organization? 

Mr. Johnson. No. 

O'Connell. Do you get information of unv kind to indicate 
that the Pinkerton people are reporting information secured at the headauarters 
of the various organizations, such as the AiiuTican Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. If there is anything further you desire to say, Mr John- 
son, tliat we have not asked you about, you are at perfect liberty to d(» .so 
^Ir. Johnson. There l.s nothing; I want to be frank; there i.s nothing to con- 

("Jialrraan Walsh. That Is all, thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Harper. 

• TESTIMONY OP MR. J. 0. HARPER. 


Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr, Habpeb. J, C. Harper. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your bu.sines.s? 

Sur>erlntendent of police <?f tlie Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

(chairman W’ai.sh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Habpeb. At Philadelphia. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you resnled there? 

Mr. Habpeb. Since February, 1907. 

Walsh. I wish you would sketch a little history of your service 
with the railroad company, please. 

Mr. Harper, Or the purpose of the organization? 

Chairman WalsH. No; your own service. Have you always been superin- 
tendent of police? 

• Mr. Habpeb. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean your personal service with the company. 

Mr. Ha^eb. I came from the telegraph department; I have been with the 
company 80 years. 

Chairman Walsh. How does It happen that the police department should 
he under the telegraph department? 

Mr. Harper. It Is an awful handicap, but, nevertheless, It Is a fact. The 
public 0^0 not miderstand the Importance of the superintendent of telegraph: 
hejft a bigger man than his title Indicates. 

Onairman Walsh. He Is on the staff of the general manager, is he? 
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Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Chalnnan Walsh. Is that how he comes to have charge of the police? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, because the general manager Is too busy a man to handle 
my matters, which are trifling. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would be brief and give a little history of 
your iK)llce <n-ganlztttlon, and begin with the classification. I believe it has 
been submitted to you ; the number of uniformed officers, the number of plain- 
clothes men, the number of special-duty men. 

Mr. Harper. The organization of the polh’e service was effective November 1, 
1907. You understand as a general proposition that until that time it had been 
purely divisional ; each division had its own police, and one division did not 
know what the other was doing In that respect. Do you want the figures col- 
lectively? 

Chairman Walsh. The number of uniformed officers, plain-clothes men, the 
number of special-duty men, if there are such; that is the way I have classi- 
fied my question. 

Mr. Harper. The number of men wltli .State authority, 861 ; number of men 
with city authority, 3.-1, ln<;l<lcntally I might mention that the 33 men with 
city authority are located witliin the confines of Philadelphia. We have but 
one actual policeman on tiie road without authority. This makes the total of 
actual policemen HOf). In u<l(lition, (lie police rolls are burdened with 291 
men known us watchmen, without any police authority. 

Chairman Walsh. (Yosslng men and tlio like? 

Mr. Harper. They are crossing men—men who have been incapacitated in 
other departments by reaso?i of injury, lo.ss of arm or leg, or defective sight; 
and tliey are used as crossing wafelimen, watchmen at freight houses, gates, 
or they follow a tour of clocks for lin' pn'vention, and so forth. 

Chairman Walsh, .lust describe the autliorlly these men have and the terri- 
tory In which tliey act- -wlietlua* or not (i»ey settle at one place, or whether 
any number of them are transferred from place to place along the road, or how 
that Is. 

Mr. Harper. As T have already outlined, I he State authority to the police- 
man Is Issued by the governor of the (\)mmon wealth. 

Chairman Walsh. Directly by ihe gov(‘rnor? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. sir; a commission from the State of Pennsylvania; and 
that commission gives the individual police authority for a period of three 
years, and nuist be renew(‘d every three years. 

Chairman Walsh. Are lliey renewed every three years? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are tlu're any others that may operate In other juris- 
dlotlon.s? 

Mr. Harper. Yea; In tin' State of N(‘w York for a good while we did not 
make any effort to obtain poliet* authority from that State; but when we 
opened our terminal In New York (Mty we did. It was a very large proposi- 
tion, and In the meantime W(* operated under city authority. 

Chairman Walsh. How many have you in the city of New York? 

Mr. Harper. Now, I can not give minute figures on that, but I can give yon 
approximate figures as of December 31. 

Chairman Walsh. We ilo not want that much detail. How many have you? 

Mr. Harper. I will Imvo to give you the New Jersey division, which takes 
In that territory. 

Chairman Walsh. You have that in documentary form there? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. So you can submit it? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Chalnnan Wai.sh. Very well ; plen.se submit It, and we will not go into that 
detail now. 

(The Infopnmtion requested is printed among the exliiblts at the end of thla 
subject as Harper Exhibit.) 

Carman Walsh. How are the men armed? 

Mr. Harper. The.se unlformwl men are armed with a .32-caliber revolver. 

Chairman Walsh. Clubs or other weapons? 

Mr. Harper. If a man feels he is not physically capable of taking care of 
himself— and, of course, mentality goes with the physical— he is furnished 
With a leather chib about 10 Inches long ; we do not furnish our men with handy 
billies or blackjacks. A blackjack puts a hole in your head, whereas the leather 
don’t do you any harm, but temporarily stuns. 
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WAiAH. Where are year leather ones made, or are they pur- 

ha?S-w^'Ser™.S“« ^ ““ Oft. 

pota“ J^aX- ■'•'•I at any 

Mr. Habp£B. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Just describe their character and where they are locafni 
Mr. Harper. In u safe in the department of the general tairr>h)iisiiw>> I 
at Philadelphia Broad Street Station; there are 90 guns there Th^^^^ 
purchased for the purpose of arming officers on .llvislons where a n nto <rf 
post-office safes In our stations had been blown by bandits In t L I 

1907 I went to Phlladelphla-Just as an Illustration, bet vSn PhU^eln i i ^,nH 
Paoll, a distance of ^ .nlles, there was not a safe 'ttat was no blown up ^ 
least once during that winter. up ai 

Chairman Walsh. That is, the safes in the stations? 

Mr. IlAiieER. Y<«, sir In one place. Wynnewood. the safe was blown (hrec 
times, and so on down the line. There Is absolntely no use of the note Sine 
after that element with revolvers, and that was the purpose of having thest^ 

f^fe, wlll'^protwted.''® any more thereafter. Tlu).se guns are in 

thS'itorS aIXplace? 

have two or three hundreti revolvers that were pur- 
chased in bulk in order to get a low rate of cost. You understand that wo nre 
h” Pr^^iplo that if you are going to give a policeman a revolver 

it should be a good one, as an inferior make is a dangerous thing; so that 
for the sake of safety and uniformity we adopted the Colt revolver, which 1« 
the standard small arm of the United States Army. 

Chairman Walsh. And those are kept where? 

Mr. Harper. In tlds same place. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you trains equipped for police service? 

Mr. Harper. Any what? 

Chairman Walsh. Any trains or cars or engines? 

Mr. Harper. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You have nothing of that kind? 

Mr, Harper. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. There was a reference made to Lucknow, the Lucknow 
encampment. ^ui.niiu>Y 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Chairman W^alsh. Explain that, if you will, please, IVIr. Harper, without 
being asked any direct questions. 

Mr. Haiu>ek. a policeman is on duty 24 hours a day, and 25 hours if possi- 
ble— I have been on duty 25— and he is not docked if he Is off a dav nor is 
he granted a vacation for extra time on duty. We believe that our liol Icemen 
are exceptional men, and we try to treat them as such ; so that Lucknow cai- 
campment was an arrangement with the company to give these men a vaca- 
tion to get them together to become better acquainted witli each other par- 
ticularly the captains. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they consist of your uniformed police, those with 
the Lucknow encampment? 

Mr. Harper. Those with uniforms had such eciuipment with them, and those 
who did not have them went in civilian clothes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many were there? 

Mr. Harper. We split It. All told, we had 340 men, half the flr.st two davs 
and the other half the next two days. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed, now, Mr. Harper, please, where I interrupted 
you. 

Mr. Harper. I was going to give you the number of uniformed men. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not care for that; Just complete your answer. Just 
give us your answer about the encampment— as to the whole matter. It was 
reported to our investigator that the Lucknow encampment was held at a 
time when an agreement was being entered into between some of the union 
or^nizatlons, or being settled by some union organization with the officers; 
end they were encamped and drilled at a place where they could be seen by 
uie peoK^e going back and forth, and the Inference was that It was being 
done for the purpose of intimidation or having some effect on the making of the 
contract; did you underst^ It that way? 
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Mr. Haufeb. It f8 possible that sometblng was going on with some of tb^ 
train-service men. There Is something going on practically every day ; but 
I pay no attention to it. That does not enter into my manipulation of the 
police service. Your other statement, that these men were gathered at a point 

where they could be noticed by travelers or the men 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). That is not my statement. 

Mr. Harper, Anyway, that Is all wrong, because they were camped In the 
most obscure place that you could find. They were sent out there for two 
or three days* vacatl(»n, and they were encamr)ed along an old canal bed south 
Of the Pennsylvania line, where they were not seen from the railroad ; in an 
old cornfield, and this old canal l)ed has u row of trees down*^oth sides. 

Chairman Walsh. And the a.ssembllng of them at that point at that time 
had no significance, so far as any labor trouble was concerned, so far as you 
know? 

Mr. Harper. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What date was that? 

Mr. Harper. .lune, lOLl, I think; T do not know rM)sltlvely. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, ‘Mr. Harper, unless you have some further state- 
ment you desire to make you will he excuse<l ijenuanently. 

Mr. Harper. I have nothing to say, ex<*ept to reiterate 

. Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). With all due resi^ect, do not reiterate. 

Mr. Harper. I have nothing further to say. 

Chalrnuin Walsh. Very well; you will be exeused. 

Mr. Auston. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. R. T. ATJSTON. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, pleu.se. 

Mr. Auston. J. II. T. Auston. 

Chairman Wai. 8H. Where do you live? 

Mr. Auston. At 1‘hllndelphia, I*u. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your business? 

Mr. Auhton. IVesl<lent of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Dispatchers, 
Agents, and Signalmen. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you occupied that olTlclal position? 

Mr. Auston. Since 1910; T was grand secretary from 1907 to 1910. 

Chairman WAT.aH. Are you a telegrapher; were you originally a telegrapher? 
Mr. Axts'I’ON. A telegraph operator since I was It years old. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you happen to come to the Minneapolis Con- 
vention? 

Mr. Auswn. The Mlimenpolls convention of May, 1907? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr, Auston. I was In the employ of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Co,, 
but previous to the convention 1 was with the Western Union at Denver, and 
took a leave of absence and went to Minneapolis as a visitor or member in 
standing, with up-to<la(e card to .lune ;{0, 1907, which represented 20 
continuous years of inembei shlp. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you pay your expenses to that convention? 

Mr. Auston. Yes; iny own exiMUises and those* of my wife. 

Chairman Walsh. Did aieyboely pay the exiwnses— any of your exi)ensea dur- 
ing the period of that convention? Or any of the expenses of that convention, 
that you know of? 

Mr. Auston. No, .sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What salary did you receive during the early part of the 
existence of the organization? 

Mr. Auston. At Minneapolis, when the division or split, as we call It, oc- 
curred, I was asked my rate and I told them I could get along, I thought, on 
$150, and they thought they could not pay that, and they were all friends of 
mine, and I said, “ Make It $100, and I will eome and help you anjrway,” and 
my salary to 1010, If I reraem!>er right, was $100; then I believe it was raised 
to $125, and now It Is $150 a month. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your salary always been paid by the members of the 
organUatlon? 

Mr. Auston. My salary has always been paid, when It was paid, out of tiie 
revenues of tbe organization. 

Chairman Walsh, I gather from what you say that sometimes your salary 
was not paid. 
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Ad«wn. In tile first years of the organization— in 1907, when we returned 
from Minneapolis, they handed me 366 ; and I also use<i finances of luv own in 
financing the organization. 

Chairman Wal«h. Did the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., either directly or In- 
directly, pay your organization expenses or guarantee them? 

Mr. Auston. No ; under no circumstances whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. It hag been suggested that they guaranteed your crerllt with 
a printing concern to the extent of $1,000. 

Mr. Auston. That Is an absolute falsehood, which can be proven by tin' afll- 
davits of the printers. I told them I wanted a $1,000 credit, and it was up to 
them whether I could have it or not, and they gave me crcHlit; and I ran an 
$800 credit. 

Chairman Walsh. Has the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. approved of your or- 
ganization? 

Mr. Auston. That Is a question I could not answer. They have done business 
with us, but whether they ai)prove of our organization or any other, I do not 
know ; I never asked them. 

Chairman Walsh. Tell us what business you di<l with the company? 

Mr. Auston. When the controv<'rsy came to a head on (lie Pennsylvania llne.s- - 
understand I never worked for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. In my life, and 
I never was in their service — the whole general committee, with tlie excepllon 
of one man, members of tlie O. R. T., of St. Loui.s, changed tlieir buttons and 
came to our organization. In 60 day.s we bad over 8<X) ineintx^rs in good stand- 
ing. The committee kept right on with its transactions just tlie same as it did 
before: in fact, when the disturbance arose In 1905 after the general chairman 
was out of favor, the committee still kept on doing business with the company 
without any organization at all beiilnd It, and jaiid dues to their old secretaries, 
two in Philadelphia; the committee kept right on dedng business, and if the 
time was not so brief I could bring in a complete sclicdule of tlie dates of tlie 
meetings, and their results, and so forth; ns all general committee work is. 

Chairman Walsh. Wa.s there a threatened strike on the I^ennsylvanla Rail- 
road in 1912? 

Mr. Auston. In 1912, if I remember right, about in .Tune, there was a move- 
ment made by Mr. Perham’s organization, who kept a large corps on the Penn- 
sylvania all the time to di.srupt it, arranging to bring a cominittee l>efore tlie 
management of tlie company and force official recognition, which they had 
never enjoyed at any time from 1907 to that date, 1912. It re.sulted in the 
committee being brought into Philadelphia, hemled, as I understand, by Mr. 
McGraill, of the Pittsburgh division, and Mr. Perham himself; and I believe 
you have all the data in regard to that controversy between Mr. Perham and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, at that time did you undertake to secure telegraphers 
for the Pennsylvania to take the places of the men who might go on strike? 

Mr. Auston. No, sir ; no, sir. The statement was made by those men, the or- 
ganizers of Mr. Perham, that I maintained a labor bureau on Filbert Street in 
Philadelphia and sat behind the desk and enrolled men for such positions. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you send any operators to the Pennsylvania during 
the time this strike was going on? 

Mr. Auston. No, sir, no, sir; 1 maintained a neutral position. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Auston, If there Is anything else you would 
like to say, about which you have not been Interrogated, you may do so. 

Mr. Austin. I would like to read a brief statement and pass It Into the records 
of the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Can you epitomize it for us and then submit It, and we 
will take It up as a whole? 

Mr. Auston. I believe we would save time to just let me read it. 

Chairman WaI/SH. Does it cover any point I have asked you about? 

Mr. Auston. No; other points. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, please omit any points you have been asked about, 
If you can, Mr. Auston, and read anything now that yon want to put in, but 
please omit these matters that I have asked you about. 

Ifr. Auston. I will start right in [reading] : 

*‘^e new organization in 1907 took over the existing general committee, 
Pennsylvania lines east, and its ofllcers, and continued doing business with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad management, the same as it bad for several years 
prevloes. 
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“After we organize<l, President Perhara* of the 0. R. T., appealed for an In- 
junction to debar us from using * Order Railroad Telegraphers ’ in our titlei. 
appeal was dented by Judge Holland, of the superior court, Philadelphia. 

“ Immediately after the close of the Minneapolis convention, In 1907, the new 
organization was called company organization by Mr. Perham and his agents. 
A number of organizers were placed on the Pennsylvania system to disrupt the 
new organization. The work of attempted disruption and the sowing of false- 
hootl and prejudice by the circulating of scandalous reports, while not injurious 
to the O. R. T., D., A., and S., or retarding its progress and growth, might be said 
to be the direct causes of unrest among the telegraphers employed on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad east of Pittsburgh and Erie, who have been misled and 
deceIv(Kl by the specious statements and despicable untruths. 

“ The general committee, working under the guidance and supervision of our 
organization, has had many conferences with the managements of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the Philadelphia & Reading Railway, the Long Island Railroad, 
the St. Louis Terminal, and that of other systems, and at the present time has 
Important matters peiuling final adjustment on some systems. 

“Our general committ(‘es have be<‘n very successful in securing additional 
compensation, better regulations, and improved conditions, and in no instance 
is there any indication of a lack (»f harmony between any of them and the rail- 
road managements whom they have conferred with. 

“Ajs the Pennsylvania Railroad east appears to be the system now being 
Investigated, I desire to state that tin' general committee, guidetl by our laws, 
can conclusively i)n)ve that from a financial point of view wages of telegraphers 
and other employ (Vs r(‘presen(<'d have been Increased thereon since 1907 to a 
greater extent or percentage than the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, of St. 
Louis, Mo., has obtaln^l in the same period on any railroad in the United 
States.” 

In connection with this statement I desire to file with this honorable com- 
mission some data showing the rates of pay on the Raltlmore and tlie Delaware 
dlvlslon.s of the Pennsylvania sy.stera and on the West Jersey & Seashore divi- 
sion as they existed January 1, J914. This is made necessary because Mr. Per- 
hain (looted rate.s on tho.se divisions whlcli have been wiped out to a considerable 
extent by wage Increases secured by our general committee. Also, because 
the mb's quoted were mlniinunis only and rates paid at positions where the 
resiHmsIblllty was not v(*ry great. 

(The statement referivd to by witness is printed among the exhibits relating 
to this .suhjH’t as Auston Exhibit No. 1.) 

Mr. ArsToN (conlinuing r<‘ading). “Mr. IVrham stated to this commission 
that the total membership of his organization was 4.5,000 and that the total 
number of telegra pliers in th(‘ Uiilti'd Stat(‘s was .53,000. To my knowledge his 
organization has very few members on the Pennsylvania lines east, although I 
am aware there is a claim made that it has .something like 1,100. Information 
secured by me Indicates tliat many deiimiuent members are still carried on 
their system division No. 17, Pennsylvania Railroad, and also that a fair esti- 
mate of the total niemlxTshlp Avouhl not exceed 400 in good standing up to the 
end of 1914. 

“On the Plilhuhdplila & Tbxiding; tlie fVntrnl of New .Jersey; the I.ehigh 
Valley; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; and the Erie the membership in the 
O. R. T. is, practically, .small. Reports received from southern and western 
systems exhibit a lack of complete organization ; therefore It is evident that if 
his organization has 45,000 members it will be necessary to find more than 
68,000 telegraphers to Incr«‘ase the total of nonmembers and properly man the 
railroads I haAc mentioned, upon Avhich his organization Is partially represented. 

“Mr. Perham has branded me as a company tool and the organization I 
represent as a company organization. He 1ms done this at meetings. He has 
done this In his (H)mpiaint to this commission when he stated that the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, Ditspatchors, Agents, and Signalmen were fostered and 
financed by the Pennsylvania Railroad. He repeatedly stated the past few 
years that he had evidence, and that at this hearing he would prove his asser- 
tions and put the 0. R. T., D., A., and S, entirely out of business. I am sur- 
prised that up to this time nothing has been openly presented to this commission 
In support of Mr. Perham’s allegation. He has failed to meet the issue openly 
and fairly, as I have repeatedly challenged him to do. He has failed to prove 
up publicly. The charge affects my j^rsonal character, the repute of the or- 
ganization I have the honor to represent, and the good name of its members, and 
It seems to me that it is cowardly procedure for anyone holding such a high 
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position in the labor worW—the ranks of organized inhop— fn . 

charactM and then pass alleged evidence to tWs commtelon undt? a nr^rr®'"'! 
secrecy, Instead of giving it out publicly, even though he did f 

of any person he might think would b^ PersecutS^^^L giving hK 
The only conclusion possible for a fair-minded man to arrive at is • m, i. 1 "• 
did not have sufficient confidence in his alleircd ‘V : **’*“*“‘ 

It submerged In the voluminous data he has filed regarding ‘ Lm'shne m i 
‘bulls’ in whom he seems to be greatly 

proving openly and publicly that I am a corporation tool and the orgmilru 1 T 
represent a company association. orj^auizauou i 

“ In 1912 when Mr. Perhara and a so-callerl general comraithn^ nniioii « 
vote on the Pennsylvania lines east and made a demand on tluMnam ccnl.o 
oIBclal recognition, 1 tiled a protest against the management of iTroin^ 
recognizing said general commltti'e. This protest is filed herewith ” 

I'lhe (loeument presented hy witness Is prltiietl as Auston Kvhlblt No - ) 

M «'at If the et.t. any recH 

Mr Perham’s commltt^ t meattt our getieral eonimittee would have m retire 
and give the Order of Uallrond Telegraphers the right of wav. 

At the time of llling the protest I had no knowUsIge as to what might he the 
decision of the Pennsylvania Railroad management, lint I did know the oiilnlon 
and fwling of mtr ntembers regarding the matter; flierefure It was my di v o 
put our position plainly before the officials. ^ ^ 

“At this time we had some important mailers pending adjustment and anv 
thirjg tending to disturb our harmonious relations witii llie company would have 
been disastrous to the best interests of the employees, not only our own nuMie 

• 

‘ranslwrtatlon business if his deiiiantls were not 

.“XliCtSS,"!’ »■ "■ •« “'I- 

z: a: as as,:; 

to have suoli benefit features. The dues are .$9 per year, payable quarterlv. We 
have distributed over $10,000 since 1908. i mieuy. 

The methods of procedur(* we favor have Increased wages, secured better reg- 
iilations governing scudorily rights and promotion and other conditions of .service 
nece.ssary to call a strike vote on the Pennsvlvunla 
Kailroad or appeal to any governmental board or commission. We liave had 
syatenas, but through the exen-lse of diplomatic tactics, 
offlclTl^rkaUatlo^n^ without exciting any spirit of 

Our organization has a strike elau.se in its laws based on u two-thirds vote 
or members Interested. 

itf understood that we have no apologies to make for our plan 

of organization. Mr. I erhani ohjects to injunctions restraining or preventing the 
holding of meetings. So do I, but I extend my objection still further I do not 
believe that there should be a high court of organized labor In this count rv--a 
wurt pos^s^ of actual or assumed prerogatives to say to all the workers of 
this Muntry, We are the selected rulers of your destinies, and there shall be 
^ other kind of labor organization permitted to exist except those bearing our 
scfti or Approval. 

“ Such is the position taken by the American Federation of Labor, of which 
Mr. Eerham is a vice president. It must be its position or Mr. Perham would 
never have spent thousands of dollars since 1907 in a futile effort to disrupt 
the organlzttlon I represent. Such position is, In my opinion, a sort of injunc- 
tion served on labor to prevent any part of that great army from stepping 
^ M a S? trying new methoils and new procedure. 

So the Injunction served on me Is that I am a leader of an Irregular organl- 
zatlo^ and ttat the only regular organization of railroad telegraphers is the 
represents. And still It Is ‘regular^ for the Brotherhood of 
M^iroad Trainmen to have conductors and baggageqaen as members and the 
C^er of Railway Conductors to have conductors, too, and for the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Englneraen to have engineers and the Brotherhood 
of lAKJomotive £!ngineers to have engineers only. 
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“Whether regular or Irregular, the Order of Railroad T^egraphets, 01^ ^ 
patchera, Agents, and Signalmen asked no one how it should establish Itsett 
or what classes of railroad employees It should make eligible to membership. It, 
however, will always try and respect the rightful jurisdiction of any other 
organization that Is really honestly and practically representing labor; but In 
the case of Mr. Perhnm’s organization, the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, the 
organization from which many of us withdrew for causes too many to enumer- 
ate, we do not recognize Its right to be the exclusive labor organization for 
railroad telegraphers, or, In fact, recognize it In any way under Its present 
official management for the reason it has deemed proper to vllllfy and abuse 
and made efforts to disrupt the O. U. T. 1>. A. & S. ever since It was organized 
In 1907, Instead of seeking some means to harmonize ill feeling and dissension 
caused by its own official errors of judgment. 

“Our organization rei)resents train dispatchers, directors, towermen, signal- 
men, signal inalntainers, telegraphers, leverraen, linemen, clerks, agents, and 
electricians who are employed on a railroad. We have no ‘laborers,’ as Mr. 
Perham stated in his testimony. 

“ Under our plan each class represents itself directly before the supervising 
officials through Us own local chairman and division board of adjustment. 
Each local chairman, regardless of class, forms the general committee, and the 
Chairman of that committee can be elected from any cla.ss by the local chair- 
men themselves. Our Idea is to get the be.st men in the lead. 

“ In conclusion I wish to rei>eat that I do not believe any coterie of labor 
leaders has a patent on every plan of (n*ganlzation. I have no apology to make 
to adherents of the class idea for promoting an organization of railroad labor 
composed of different classes — three departments. I am pleased to be able to 
state our succ(‘ss has proved the plan to be feasible. The object of labor unions 
Is to promote the welfare of those represented. We are doing that, and take 
considerable pride in the accomplishment. 

“ We began life with $C5. In a month we had 7(X) members. When expenses 
press too hard, owing to organizing expenses, the organization was fostered 
and flnance<l. I plead guilty to that charge, but I desire to state that Mr. Per- 
ham accused the wrong party. It was not the Pennsylvania Railroad or any 
other railroad; not the Steel Trust, as some of his organizers once reported. 
It was J. K. T. Austou, the present national president of the order, the writer 
of this statement. 

“ Respectfully, 


J. R. T. Auston, 

“Af/UoHffZ President Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 

Dispatchers, Agents, and SignalmenP 


Mr. Auston. I thank you for permitting me to read that. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. What Is the total membership, Mr. Auston, of your 
organization ? 

Mr, Auston. At the pre.sciit time In the neighborhood — we have a quarterly 
wstem — and, taking It approximately, I would place tlie membership on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Commissioner OX^onnki i,. I am not speaking of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
but the whole organization. 

Mr. Auston. We liave a little over 3,000. 

Commissioner O’Oonnell. \Vluit Is the membership on the Pennsylvania 
system ? 

Mr. Auston. Well, somewhere about, possibly, twenty-three or twenty-four 
hundred. We have not branched out much. 

Commissioner OX’onneij.. And out of your total membership you say 2,400 
are on the Pennsylvania system? 

Mr, Auston. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Does that mean the entire Pennsylvania system? 

Mr, Auston. The Pennsylvania lines east. We have not touched the lines 

west. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have no membership In the West? 

Mr. Auston, Yes, sir ; on the Milwaukee & St. Paul and on other roads. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I mean the Pennsylvania lines west. 

Mr. Auston. Not but very few; we have a few in Pittsburgh, but I doubt 
whether any of the western lines are In there yet. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does your organization have printed monthly re- 
ports or a journal of some kind? 
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Mr, Attston. We have an official Journal called the Railroad Wlremen Signal, 
published monthly. 

Oomtnisaioner O’Conneix. Does that contain reports of your liu'ome and dis- 
bursements? 

Mr. AxTSTON. No, sir ; neither does yours, perhaps. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes; It does. 

Mr. Auston, Yes; I think you are right. Our laws don’t require that; and 
another thing, an organization that is growing up under diltieult rlreumatiincas 
and surrounded by enemies will keep Its inside business very close. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does your se<?retair.v nnd treasurer, or .s(rn«t:ir.v or 
treasurer, as the case may be, or yourself, if you are tlie officer, publisli a state- 
ment that goes to your membership direct? 

Mr. Auston. The local lodges are furnlshetl statements and the books are 
audited once a year by an auditor. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does your national organization furnish to your 
lodges the income and disbursements of your national body? 

Ml*. Auston. We do at the hlennlal conventions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. When was your last one? 

Mr. Auston. We will have one this coming May 17. 

Commis.sioner O’Connell. Then you have prepared a statement to present to 
that? 

Mr. Auston. I have not yet, but I will if I can got away from here a few 
days. 

Commissioner O’C/ONNell. You expect to prepare one? 

Mr. Auston. Yes, sir. 

Coininissloner O’Connell. Will you furnisli tills commission witli a copy of 
your statement to the next convention? 

Mr. Austo.n. Yes, sir; but it is a little bit irregular. Ordinarily, if ours was 
tlie only organization, I would say “yes,” frankly; but, as I say, 1 will liavi' to 
get pennission from the convention — the delegates, at least. I am under oatli 
of office to protect my organization. 

Oaiimissloner O’Connell. I ask that that request bo made. 

Mr. .\i\sTON. If it was put in tlie form of a demand, we would probably Jiave 
to comply. 

Coniniissiouer O’Connell, Let me ask this question ; You liave made through 
your organization an agreement of some sort, or arrangement, covering tlie 
employment of your people with the Peiirwylvanla system east? 

Mr. Auston. Mr. O’Connell, when I came to Pittsburgh along In 1907 they 
had tlie seniority rule on a piece of yellow paper, called “ the yellow khl,” and 
we kept improving on that until we got it in book form, and we now have the 
rules and regulations, the rlglits of employees, and we have enlarged 

Commissioner O’Connell (Interrupting). I am not speaking of that, Mr. 
Auston. You entereil into some sort of negotlntl<»n with the I‘eniisylvania 
wliereby you agreed upon rates and wages for telegraphers? 

Mr. Auston. Yes, sir ; there was a mutual understanding and agreement. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, you say there Is in your constitution a strike 
provision? 

Mr. Auston. Yes, sir ; a two-thirds vote. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then you are not an antistrike organization? 

Mr. Auston. No, sir; I would not pay 50 cents Into an organization tliat 
would not strike. You know for 35 years I have carried a union card. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Having that clause In your constitution, of course, 
means something to the membership. Suppose your members were In complete 
control of the telegraph situation at the Altoona station, on the eastern divi- 
sion, and one of your members was discharged In Altoona, on the Altoona force, 
for what you would consider an unjustifiable position, and you attempterl to 
have those men reinstated and the company refused, under your law, if you 
made that two-thirds vote you could order that strike of your members for the 
reinstatement of those men. Do you hold that under that rule you have a 
right to call your members out at the Philadelphia station In support of the 
contention of your members at Altoona? 

Mr. Auston. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have that right? 

Mr. Auston. Sure we have. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then your organisation does, as was alleged this 
morning, have a sympathetic clanse? 
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Mr. Auston. No, sir; we have no symimthetlc clause; we simply claim the 
right to represent all of the men on the Pennsylvania lines east of Pittsburgh 
and Brie that are organized. If such — which I hope won’t occur — ^we will sup- 
pose such a case comes up with us, all of the ordinary pressure for harmony 
would be brought about to avoid a strike, and the membership, and If it comes to 
a strike every laboir union must support the men that are discharged. 

Commissioner. O’CJoNNELr^. Then you are, as I understand the statement made 
this morning, you arc not the kind of an organization just exactly the Penn- 
sylvania offleers would want on their system? 

Mr. Atjston. I don’t think so; I was told in the anteroom by a gentleman I 
just met this morning, “What you want a hearing for; you are opposed to 
labor organizations,” and I said, “ You don’t know me ; you don’t know what 
you are talking about.” 

Commissioner O’Connell. The point I am trying to get at Is, for Instance, 
the general superintendent who was on the platform here just before noon- 
time stated that they were not opiiosed to an organization of labor on the sys- 
tem, provided they were organized along certain lines and without any en- 
tangling alliances, and were not in faviir of a sympathetic strike; that a sym- 
pathetic strike meant that the men, for instance, at one station, speaking of 
shopmen, that the men (»n strike at IMttshurgh — there is a contention with the 
company — and the m(*n struck at Altoona, or if the men go on strike at Altoona 
It would be looked upon as a sympathetic strike and not In accordance with 
their Idea of an organization. 

Mr. AtTHTON. The opinion of another witness Is not always my opinion. A 
sympathetic strike In my Idea Is this, that if the telegraphers were out on the 
New York Central, and called on them on the Pennsylvania lines to assist In 
order to drive them Into a sympathetic strike to aid the N«"w York Central men, 
that that would be a sympathetic strike. The illustration of a sympathetic 
strike given this morning bc^twtvn two sliops on the same system is not an ex- 
ample of what I would term a sympathetic strike. 

Commissioner O’Oonnem.. You don’t agree with that idea at all? 

Mr. Aithton. No; not at all. 

Commissioner 0’(.>>nneli.. Suppose tlie New York Central, as you spoke of It, 
you had a strike on the P<‘nnsylvanla r(»jid and tlie New York Central fur- 
nished operators to take your naunhers’ pla((‘s on strike on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, what would you do lu case of the New York Central if you had mem- 
bers working for It? 

Mr. Auston. We would tell them not to c<m)e. 

Ooipmlssloner O’C’onnkll. S\ippo.se they dltl come; would you allow your men 
to w'ork for the New York Central? 

Mr. AtTSTON. How about the members that don't come? The few that do 
come to the Pennsylvania line, you know as well us I do that they violate their 
obligation to the union. 

Commissioner O'Connell. But supposing the New York Central line, through 
Its telegraph system, furnlsluHl the Pennsylvania Co. with men to take the 
place of your meml>ers who had gone on strike, officially, and done that, what 
would you do with the New York company if you had members working for 

them? 

Mr. Aitston. We would have a grievance against the New York Central, 

Commissioner O’Conn elu And you would strike that? 

Mr. Ai's'roN. Yes, sir; if necwsnry, because they interfered with the Pennsyl- 
vania line, Just what we are against; we say we won’t interfere sympathetically 
with other lines. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. On account of the limit of time, I will ask you to 
answer my questions just as briefly as possible. I have in my mind a docu- 
ment flletl with this commission by Mr. H, B. Perham, president of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, In which he makes certain charges against the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. I gathered from your testimony that you had been doing 
business with the Pennsylvania Railroad, and therefore you can probably an- 
swer some of these. The first is that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. denies the 
right of organization to all employees except those directly engaged In trans- 
portation. Is that your Idea and your experience? 

Mr. Auston. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The second charge Is that the Pehnsylvanla 

Mr. Auston. Let me modify it It is not true as far as my organization, or 
our organization’s activities are concerned, because we ore organixiag dwks at 
the present time on the system, and have large locals. 
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Oommissioner Weinstock. Do you represent primarily the telegraphers? 

Mr. AuaTON. No, sir; three departments — telegraphers, signal, and agents 
departments. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The second charge la that the I*ennsyivanla Rail- 
road Co. makes a practice of discharging men for the reusmi that they have 
joined a labor organization ; also that it coerc*es and intimidates men wlio are 
suspected of having joined a labor organization and habitually discriminates 
against men who endeavor to exercise their right to organize. Have any of 
your members beeen dischargeti? 

Mr. Auston. I know of none of ours or any other telegraphers being dis- 
charged for belonging to any organization. 

Commissioner Weinstc^k, The next charge is that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Go. brings into exi.stence and fosters sham labor organizations for its 
employees which are labor organizations only in nanu- and are merely formal 
organizations and the subservient tools of the management, designed to obstruct 
the progress of legitimate labor organizations. 

Mr. Auston, The only one I know, the oidy organization that I winild 
apply that to, would be tlu* recently organlzcnl mutual benetit associathm of 
Pennsylvania employees, which I have attacke<l in our ofliclal journal and 
endeavortnl to work against. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As far as your own organization is concerned, 
this would not be true? 

Mr. Auston. I don’t think so. 

('ommlssloner Weinstock. The next Is that the Pennsylvania Railway re- 
fused to mediate or arbitrate its recent dltliculties with its telegraphers and 
deliberately arranged its affairs to nu*et a strike by placing inexperlenctMl mim 
in readiness to take charge of the signal towers without regard to public 
safety. 

Mr. Auston. You have the data in regard to that controversy ; it is not 
necessary for me to enlarge on It. 

(’ommissloner Weinstock. What is your point of view of it? 

Mr. Auston. I do not see how the Pennsylvania management could do busi- 
ness with two factions; they were recognizing one, as 1 stated In my report ; 
they must put one out of the back door Jiml leave the other fellow in or shut 
the door and not allow them to come in at all. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Did the Pennsylvania Railroad (’o. ever rcd’uso 
to raeillate with your organization? 

Mr. Auston. No, sir. 

Commissioner Cahuetson. You heard Mr. Creighton’s ileflnition of what «*on- 
stltutwl a sympathetic strike. Did you ever liear such a detlnition of a sym- 
pathetic strike at any other time? 

Mr. Auston. I will admit it Is the first time I ever heard that sort of a 
detlnition of u sympathetic strike. I have been In several strikes myself and 
am pretty familiar with tlie different kinds. 

Commissioner Cajiuetson. You are familiar enough with the four train- 
service organizations to know that If that Is a proper definition they are all 
sympathetic strikers? 

Mr. Auston. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. The four organizations having contractual rela- 
tions with the Pennsylvania system? 

Mr. Auston. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. You will be permanently excused. I have been asked Ut 
announce that the only other witnesses that will be called on this Pennsyl- 
vania matter are John Quyer, J. T. Born, H. L. Grimm, and W. H. Pierce. .Ml 
otlier witnesses on that particular subject will be excused permanently. 

Mr. Myers. May I say a word as to your investigation as to the hearing 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the taking of their testimony? As Mr. Attc^r- 
bury, who spoke for the company, one of Its highest officials, has had to leave 
to meet on appointment in Philadelphia, I wish to thank you and the memliers 
of the commission for the way in which you have conducted the Investigation, 
and I wish to assure you that we stand ready at any time to put at your 
service any Information that we may have which can serve to help you to 
solve this question that you are Investigating. As very large employers of 
lalxw, and as men who have devoted our whole lifetime to this question, we 
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art* lntt*nsely liitereHttnl in it, and a» good citizens we want to aid you with 

every means in our jxjwer to reach a proi)er solution. 

Chairman Walsh. We thank you, Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Guyer, will you please take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MB. JOHN P. GITYBR. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

3Ir. Gutkb. John P. Guyer. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Guyeb. Newspaper man, at the present I am engaged as social worker 
and clerk for the directors of the poor for Dolphin County, Pa. 

Chairman Walsh. What is tlie county seat of Dolphin County? 

Mr. Guyeb. Harrisburg, 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I wish you would state in your own way, Mr. 
Guyer, what you call the mobilization of the Pennsylvania police at Lucknow 
in 1913, which has bwn testilied to here? 

Mr. Guyeb. About May, 191.S, I was city editor of the Patriot, and there came 
to Harrisburg, Into what is calle<l the laicknow field, or end of the road or yards, 

I think tiiere were 17 cars, and in them were said to be 450 railroad detectives. 
These men were tlu're I bell(‘ve fcmr days. I think Mr. Harper referred to it 
as a picnic, and at that picnic they URe<l their automatics or revolvers in target 
practice on the National Guard rifle range. They were in sight of the north 
central and lines east and west of the Pennsylvania— the lines north, south, 
west, and east. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did I understand that there was some arbitration 
going on at the time between the company and certain of its eni])loyees? 

Mr. Guyer. Yes, sir ; at that time there was a question trending in New 
York in conference with the mauager.s’ association and representatives of the 
B. R. T. and O. U. C., representing about 100,0(M) men, and they agreed to arbi- 
trate under the provisions of the Erdman Act. and tlie day following the agree- 
ment to arbitrate I noticed — I had been up to see those men practice their 
target shooting— and I noticed that the picnic left tlie next day. 

Chairman Walsh. When you went up tliere, Mr. Guyer, were you told that 
the men were there on an excursion? 

Mr. Guyeb. No, sir; I was told that they were there because tliey were 
expecting a strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Who told you that? 

Mr. Guyeb. The people living in the nelghhorluMid with whom I talked. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you talk to any of the men that were there? 

Mr. Guyeb. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. To any of the officers? 

Mr. Guyer. No; I heard reimrts. One of our reporters talked to Mr. Har- 
per — Mr. White, I believe — and got the reason they won* there, and we puhllslnMl 
a series of articles in the newspaper and tohl about their performances, etc. 
^Chairman Walsh. Wlmt statement did Mr. Hari)er make at ftie time with 
reference to what brought them there? 

Mr. Guyeb. If I can recall it, and he can correct me if 1 am wrong 

Mr, Harper, I will correct you very emphatically, 

Mr. Guyeb. According to the reporter’s story, what the men were there for, 
was, I believe, an outing, and it was the first assemblage of this kind that tbe*^ 
police department had had on the Pennsylvania. 

Chairman Walsh. He made substaniially the statement that he made here? 

Mr. Guyer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. On the statement that he made here? 

Mr. Guyeb. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, were you tliere during any strike on the road? 

Mr. Guyeb. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What strike was that? 

Mr. Guyer. The strike of 1913. or 1914, I guess it was. 

Chairman Walsh. W’^hat was known ns tlie strike 

Mr. Guyeb. That was known as the Pierce strike, according to the common 
talk around there, Mr. Pierce led the strikers. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give us the general conditions as pre- 
vailed aiMl-as concisely as you can, leading up to tliat strike? ^ 

Mr. CiuYKB. It would take quite a little time to do that. If you gentlemen 
woukl care, I would Just as leave write out a statement of the conditions that 
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I Imow about, aiid baaed upon my observation there as a newspaper man there 
at that time. 

\ Chairman Walsh. I would be very glad to have you do that? 

* Commissioner Aishton. Your observations at Harrisburg? 

Mr. Guyeb. Yes, sir. 

. Commissioner Aishton. And the statement will be confined to conditions 
that you actually saw? 

Mr. Guyeb. Yes, sir. I will relate some of them, If you wish, to*day. 

Commissioner Aishton. I don’t think it is necessary to take up tlie time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. If you can state what you saw yourself br lolly, dt) so; 
but if it will take some time, as you say, perhaps you had bettor not. 

Mr. Guyeb. It would take some time. I was admitted to meetings of the 
men most any time I wanted in, and, in view of all that I attended, I saw a 
great deal; and I saw the police of Pennsylvania crowd around the balks, so 
much so that they had difficulty in entering the hall, and tlie local police were 
called out. I don’t think it ks the regular Pennsylvania ft»rce, but this was an 
unusual force that they employetl. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you observe anything about tlio blockading of the 
hall by the company police In which the .strikers desired to hold metdings? 

Mr. Guyeb. The railroad men said they were company detectives, or, rather, 
Imported men, who were about White’s Hall on one evening that I endeavoreil 
to enter there, and I had to wait there until they acatteriMl out. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men went out on strike at that time? 

Mr. Guyeb. It has btH^n variously estimated from 700 to 2,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Were these men brought in to take their places? 

Mr Guyeb. Yes sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the relation between the strikers and the men 
brought in to take their places? 

Mr. Guyeb. Occasionally there was bitterness exchanged, and at other tlna's 
the strikers and strike breakers would come to strike headquarters and reiwrt 
the conditions that they saw in the yard limits and in the shops. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know anything about attempted bribery of strike 
leaders? 

Mr. Guyeb. Nothing of my own observation. It was so reported. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you know anything further than you have testified 
about the policing or the use of detectives in the strike? 

Mr. Guyeb. I know simply what I heard a number of times; Mr. Grimm was 
followed a number of times and I was followed a number of times by men I 
presume were Interested in the Pennsylvania. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been stated that you personally bad smne informa- 
tion as to what was called company domination over employees and f*eonomic 
pre.ssure brought to bear by the company on citizens not directly connected 
with the company. 

Mr. Guyeb. That is quite extended. Mr. Chunery, your agent, spoke regard- 
ing the connection or control that the Pennsylvania exercised over courts and 
the machinery of the county government, and in that connection I think I told 
him that these employees, these police, had access to the jail and could incar- 
cerate a man without the formality of a commitment and take him out without 
any, more formality than to walk In and 8i)eak to tlie warden and take him out. 
They were in evident control. I think I mentioned the matter of Slieriff 
Wells, one of their shopmen, wlio was a candidate on the Democratic ticket for 
sherilf. He brought a letter to me at one time showing, or purporting to show, 
a letter written by Mr. Donohue, a clerk, to Mr. McCaleb, the superintendent 
of the division. In substance requesting him to get off the ticket or he would 
be dismissed, and I think I said to Mr. Chancry that tlie result was that Mr. 
Wells continued his candidacy and was elected by an overwhelming vote on 
the Democratic ticket, although Dauphin is nominally a Republican county. 

Cliairman Walsh. Now, I wish you would do as you suggested to Mr. Aishton, 
that you furnish a statement covering any facts in regard to these matters 
that might be of interest, of which you have personal knowledge. 

Mr. Guyeb. Mr. Chanery inquired regarding the full-erew law and the 
methods used by the Pennsylvania in creating public sentiment. In that con- 
nection, Mr. Chanery got from Mr. Maurer about one-eighth of the mail that 
he rec^ved on that subject, and with some clerks we tabulated It, ajud we 
found 19 form letters mimeographed, and amongst 2,600 letters that we exam- 
ined we found but 7 which bore any resemblance of originality. A number of 
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these were upon the stationery of the Pennsylvania, and I can submit them 
to you, possibly several thousand of these mimeographed tyi)evvritten letters 
with the names of Mr. Maurer written on It and signe<l, in some instances dated 
Pittsbui-gh and signed by John Jones or some one in a little suburb outside of 
Pittsburgh. 

Chairman Walsh. Just .submit a few of (hem, and we will take the names of 
the others. 


(Commissioner ArsiiTON. You luive no personal knowledge of what these police 
were for? 

Mr. (iuYEB. No, sir. 

(Commissioner AisifTON. In the Lucknow encampment, 

Mr. (iuvER. No, .sir; I didn’t talk to them. - ' 

(Commissioner Aihhton. You wia-e city islitor at that time of a newspaper? 

Mr. (IiJYKH. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner ArsHxoN. And an item of news that they were there for 
mobilization, and from the railway, and this pnicticlng, would be of greater 
value as news than if you would say (law were on a picnic or an annual drill? 

Mr. GcYwt. Yes, sir; no (piestlon about It. 

(Commissioner (}akkkthon. Was not fh(‘ (mtire press, especially the eastern 
territory, full of a strike u|) to the day (hat the agreement of arbitration 
under the Lnimau, not the Lrdman but (la* N<‘wlands Act, was reached? 

Mr. Ottyer. Yes, sir. 

rCommi.ssloner Ai.siiton. Was it not a foregone conclusion bv the press that 
that would be n-aclasl? 


Mr. (Iuyeu. There was a very slrorig hope expressed that it would be. 

(Commlssion<‘r Aishton. Was it not of geia'ral knowledge on the nart of the 
press that that result would la* reached? 

Mr. Gcykr. Th(‘re was no way of telling bef<u-(*haial (hat it would be reached. 

(/ommissloner (Jarrktson. Have you an.\ knowk'dge from the press reports 
and the other .soure(*s that w(*r(‘ available to \ou, as to who the pressun* ha<l u\ 
be brougdit on to g(*t them t<> agree to arbitration, the men or the company? 

Mr. (rUYKR. 1 do not have anything otiicial <m that lim*. but all sorts of 
rumors w<‘r<* abotit. 

<!,iminlssi<iricr (iAKUCTsoN. You ouKlit to liavo dono liko ii lot more of them 
did tlmt came to me. 1 was there. 

That is all, Mr. (Chairman. 

(Chairman Walsh. That Is all, thnidv you, Mr. Guyer. 

Mr. Guykr. Do you want to make an Imiulry i‘n regard to this matter or 
shall I include it in my statement that I am to Lnadsh in regard to the 
pressuve brought to bear on the pap(‘rs to prtwi'ut the publication of news 
favorable to the nu>n? 


Chairman Walsh. Yes; you may tell us about (hat. 

Mr. (IPYKR. I covered th<* .strllo* new.s, although I was acting in the capacity 
of clerk, but I covi‘r(Hl the strike news, and Mr. (Irimm was at that time city 
editor, ami I was told by .some men who claime<l there was an effort being 
made to have the news changt^l ami made favorable to the company, or some- 
thing of that natun*; ami later t)n men in the new brotherhood reported to 
me that they h.-nl heard that the chamber of commerce and odlcials of the 
Pennsylvania, including its attorneys, had held a meeting with the three citv 
editors of the local paiwrs iu an endeaxt.r to have all the news published 
favorable to the company — to the company’s interests — and Mr Grimm of 
course, subsixtuently told me sm-h ha<l been the case, but he is here ’ 
Commissioner Aishton. I want to ask that any statement submitted by Mr 
Guyer, a copy of it be furrdshe<I to Mr. Long, general manager for the Penn- 
sylvania, for any reply that he sees fit to make to it. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. That is all, thank you, Mr. Guver 
Mr. Born. 


TESTIMONY OP MR. J. T. BORN. 


Chairman Wa].sh. What is your business? 

Mr. Born. I am i>o.s( master of Wllinerding, Pa. 

Chairman Wat.sfi. How long have you lived at that place? 

Mr. Born. Sixteen years. 

Chairman Walsh. What business — what w^as your business prior to belne 
postmaster ? 

Mr. Born, Machinist. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom were you employed? 
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Mr. Bobn. The last two years that I worked at my trade I was einployeil 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Chairman Wai. 8H. I wish you would state, Mr. Born, what part you took, 
if any, in the strike of 1911 at Pitcairn. 

Mr. Bobn. Why, I was on the grievance committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what? 

Mr. Bokn. Of the shopmen. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were you employed by that company altogether? 

Mr. Bobn. Well, five years; but I had left — was out of the company’s em- 
ploy for two years. 

Chairman Walsh. And when this strike came on you were with the company, 
were you? 

Mr. Bobn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what was your record with the company? 

Mr. Bobn. Well, I guess it was good, because after I left they were after me 
to come back — that is, the foreman— to return tlu're when I hd't the place that 
I was in; to go back. So it must have been goo<l or otlierwise they would not 
have asked for me to come back to the 1‘ennsylvaniai. 

Chairman Walsh. How did you come to llnally sever your connet'tlun with 
the company? 

Mr. Bobn. I was discharged. 

Chaininin Walsh. For what reason? 

Mr. Born. For being a meml)er of the union. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you attempt to return to the employ of the company? 

Mr. Born. Not after the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. What wais the cause of the strike in 1011? 

Mr. Bobn. Well, I was a iiaanlier of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists before I knew that the shop was being organized. 1 wa.s only a nu'in- 
ber of the sliop organization about two weeks before. The company seemed to 
think I was a member a longer time, but I was only a nu*nib(‘r two wwks when 
I was discliarged. Tliey had organized the sliop long befoi-t* I knew anything 
of it. Tile n‘Usoii I ^\as not askeil to join tlie union — tlial is, the sliop union- 
or that tliey did not let me know tlH‘re was such a thing was on account of 
me being friisidly with the superintendcait of tlie plant and tliey thinking 1 
nilglit give away soriietliing said or done; but the cause of the organization was 
due to tlie “ olT and on ” system that the company u<lopte<l. Tln^y had a m^w 
system there that when a man got through with a Job he was to report to the 
clerk. If he was on good terms with the clerk he miglit get a job immediately 
when he reported it. If not, he would have to stand around and he would lose 
the time. They had the piecework system. Now, that was the caui^e of the 
organization of the men In the Pitcairn shops. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there or was there not substantial unrest among tlie 
men on account of that? 

Mr. Bobn. Well, that Is what started it; hut later, when the company knew 
that they were being organized, the old hands wcjre discharged — the old em- 
ployees. Now, that is what we tried to work with the company, that they 
should reinstate the old employees. The strike would not have come otf at 
the time if they had not discharged the old hands. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of those had ht*en discharged? 

Mr. Born. Quite a number; not only at Pitcairn but all along the line. I 
think It was done more to scare them from organizing. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you approximate the number that was so dis- 
charge<l ? 

Mr. Bobn. Well, I could not. I judge In the machine shops, the shop that I 
was employed in, there were in the neighborhooil of — you see, at Pitcairn they 
employed about 6,000; that is, all classes, laborers, car men, blacksmiths, pat- 
tern makers; they worked in the cabinet shop, and different men working at 
different work. 

Chairman Walsh. How were grievances adjusted between the employees and 
the management? 

Mr. Bobn. There didn’t appear to be any adjustment at any time. That is 
what created the trouble. If they would have recognized them 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any machinery for hearing the complaints of 
the men? 

Mr. Born. No ; not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there or was there not any complaint about the 
wages? 
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Mr. Bobn. Well, there Is where it was ; It was on this “ off and on ” system 
is what made the wages so small. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, just sketch the trouble In that respect. How 
small were the wages, or how large — the earnings? 

Mr. Born. Well, If they w(»rked through— had no trouble In getting their 
work — some of them made good money; that is, for not being mechanics. A 
man on the Pennsylvania at Pitcairn that was not a mechanic could make as 
high as a hundred dollars a month— and I thought that was good wages— pro- 
vided he had the work. 

Chairman Walsii, Was there any considerable |)ortion of them that did not 
have the work that got the rate? 

Mr, Born. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, what proportion? 

Mr. Born, Well, Just at that time, or for six months, in fact, from the time 
they adopted that up until tiie strike there were a great number of them made 
a very small wage. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what was the wage and about what did it net 
them? 

Mr. Born. The greatest part of it. 

Chairman Walsh. How did it run, gem‘rally? 

Mr. Born. Some made less than a dollar a <lay ; s(une made good wages. Now, 
with myself, I had no complaint witli the Pemisylvjinia Railroad, personally; 
they paid me good wages. I was a day rab'r. I was not on the “off and on “ 
system. They trt*ate<l me good. I couldn’t say anything myself, personally, 
hilt good for tlie Pennsylvania; but their (‘niployees as a whole were not treated 
right; and that is the reason T went with lliem and help(Ml tight their battle. 

Chairman Walsh. Any complaint about the voluntary relief association? 

Mr. Born. Yea, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What was that <Munplaint? 

Mr. Born. Why, they were compelle<l to join the voluntary relief association. 
I don’t call It “ voluntary,” because you \vere comp(‘lIed to join the relief asso- 
ciation. You were In the Pitcairn slu^) at the time. I don’t know how about 
the others. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any objection t<» joining It? 

Mr. Born. Yea, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. What was the objection? 

Mr. Born. Well, they did n<»t care aixmt joining It for the reason that they did 
not know whether they would stay with the Penn-sylvania Railroad; there is 
where the biggest part of it was. Now, the company took that money out and 
the employes, so far as we und(*rstood. tluit 10 per cent of that money went for 
the pension fund. Now, we may have lasui wrong- I may have been wrong — 
but we used that as an argument, tluit 10 per cent of that money paid in went for 
the pension fund. Well, if a man did not stay there until lie was 70 year.s of 
age, all the money he put in tluit relief he would lose. Now, that is the reason 
why so many objected to the relief. I for one objei ted to joining the relief, 
and I was compelled to join the relief. I wa.s told so. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom? 

Mr. Born. By the forianan. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the attitude of the company toward labor 
organizers? 

Mr. Born. Why, it was not good. It showed that by the di.scharglng of 
the men. 

Chairman Walsh. That is what I was going to ask you. Did they discharge 
the men who joined? 

Mr. Born. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, how many, and what were the circumstances 
connected with that? 

Mr. Born. Why, I venture— I believe there was one-third or over one-half 
had been discharged by the time the strike was called. Now, I was discharged 
February 27, 1907. 

Chairman Walsh. You said you were discharged for joining the union. Why 
did you say that? 

Mr. Born. I was told if I would drop the union I could be held. 

Chairman Walsh. By whom? 

Mr. Born. By my foreman. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was that? 

Mr. Born. Mr. Stelnburg. 
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Ghalnuan Walsh. Were new men employed to take the places of these men 
lischarged prior to the time of the strike? 

Mr. Born. No; not until the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Did seniority rights exist at any time while you \vere 
iiere? 

Mr. Born. No, sir — well, they did up to that time. 

Chairman Walsh. What attempt was made, if any, to establish contractual 
•elations with the company? 

Mr. Born. You mean, what measures were used? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Born. Well, we went before — well, we had correspondence with tin* 
)fflclals of the company, the superintendent, the general superlnteialent, and 
;he manager, for to have a hearing, that we could come to a iH‘a(‘eable settle* 
nent; and we were heard by the general superintendent, the siii)erlntendent. 
md the general manager. They treateil us courteously, and I couldn’t ask for 
)etter treatment; and they consulte<l with ns; but they believed they had a 
•ight to discharge men if industrial conditions so existed, and that they Innl 
i right to use their own judgment. Now, they wanti^Kl u.s to gt> back to work 
ind settle It afterwards — W’ante4l us not to strike; but it was out of the question. 
We could not; the men compelled the strike unless the old men were rein- 
stated. 

Chairman Walsh. And who actually called the strike? 

Mr. Born. The men did. 

Chairman Walsh. By a vote? 

Mr. Born. By a vote. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men? 

Mr. Born. Well, each organization — I guess there was In the neigliborhoo<l 
)f 5,000 men brought on the strike — more than that, between 5,0(X) and 10,000. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were they out? 

Mr. Born. B>om the 1st day of May until the 15th day of June, I belh*ve 
it was the 15th; I couldn’t say positively the day they went out — they went 
3ack. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the conduct of the strikers? 

Mr. Born. Good ; could not be better. 

Chairman Walsh. Any cu.sualtles there or disturbances? 

Mr. Born. There was trouble there the first day of tlie strike. There were 
letectlves, and we tlmugbt tlioy were the Pennsylvania detectives. Since I 
liave been in here I have been Informed they were Pinkerton detectives. They 
marched through the borough of Pitcairn — for wiiut reason I don’t know. I 
went bef(»re the council, the Pitcairn council, and asked them If they would 
aot put on an extra police force and place men that \vere out on strike 
)n the police force, as I believed that would keep better order than by put- 
ting strangers there; and the borough council agrcisl that they would, after 
[ had explained ways of keeping order, and they immediately put on a bunch 
3f policemen that were connected with the strike. There was no trouble in 
Wtcaim until the company — of course, the shopmen had pickets. They would 
try to prevent men frcun going over to work by speaking to them, and tlie 
company brought in a bunch of detectives and tliey came over to the borough 
to escort men to work, and that day there eume nearly being a riot, hut tliey 
tept it down. The extra police kept the detectives over on their side and 
!rom that day on there was no more trouble. 

Chairman Walsh. You say there came near being a riot Was there anybody 
3urt? 

Mr. Born. No, sir ; nobody hurt ; no blows struck ; no. 

Chairman Walsh. Or missiles thrown? 

Mr. Born. No; but there would have been If there had not been restraint. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Avere there police or not brought into the city? 

Mr. Born. No ; not in the borough. The company trleil to get the Cossacks 
iiere after that date. 

Commissioner Aishton. Who did? 

Mr. Born. The company did — tried to persuade the sheriffs to bring the 
State constabulary on the scene. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the State constabulary brought in? 

Mr. Born. No, sir; the sheriffs took hold of it after that and appointed 
leputies that were out on the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. That is workingmen that were on strike? 

Mr. Born. Workingmen that were on strike. 
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Chairman Wamh. And were there any police brought in by the company— 
any uniformed police from outside places? 

Mr. Horn. Not in the borou;;Ii. 

Chairman Walsh. Not in the borough? 

Mr. Born. No; but there were In other boroughs where we could not get 
the council’s help to put on men who were connected with the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. You mean there was no blow struck, during the strike, 
at all? 

Mr. Born. Only one case that was at Wall, and that was controlled mostly 
by the company — a borough call(‘d Wall. 

(/hairman Walsh. How fjir is that from Pitcairn? 

Mr. Born. Right acro.ss the railroad yards. 

(Chairman Walsh. Well, then, Pitcairn itself was absolutely without trouble. 

Mr. Born. Without troui)le. Well, there was trouble one night with a fight. 

(’hairman Walsh. Did anyone get hurt? 

Mr. Born. One man got hurt by a detective — one of the company detectives 
or Pinkerton dete'^'tive.s. They are the ones that tried to agitate trouble. 

Chairtnan Walsh. Well, w(Te there any arrests made growing out of this 
strike? 

Mr. Born. In \'’ilnierding tlaa-e w(‘re two or three. 

Chairnnm Walsh. Were the per.sons convicted? 

Mr. Born. No, sir. 

Chainfian Walsh, Or tried? 

Mr. BcatN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Before a jury? 

Mr. Born. No; h('f(a'e the burgess’s court. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, l)rlc(ly, a little of the aftermath. What became of 
these men that were discharged? 

Mr. Born. From tlie I*eimsylvnnla Railroad? 

(’liairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Born. Why, scattered to various parts of the TTnite<l States. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of tliem failed to get back? 

Mr. Born, Well, about one-third. 1 interceded for two or three, tried to get 
them back, I went to Mr. O’Donnell, and lie turneil me down, would not recog- 
nize tliem. One man In particular; be was on the committee — two men were on 
the c(amnitt(M> — and ttiey were both hurt by the company, and they did not have 
any part In ealllng the nuui out on the strike. They liandled themselves prop- 
erly during the strike, only tlH*y w'ere on the committtKL Tliey tried to adjust 
grievances. And I could not s(‘e wliy the company could not accept those two 
men. They asked me to intercede for them, and I did, but they would not take 
them, and Mr. O’Donnell tolil mo that wc caused tiie Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
to spend over u million dollars, and they did not think that it was right to take 
men back wlio were tlie cjiusi' of the railroad company Ix'ing at snob expense. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any change in the status (»f the men that were 
returiietl to work, eitlier in wages or conditions, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Born. I don’t think so; 1 have not learned of .'inch. 

Chairman AValsh. When were you appointe«l postmaster .'it AA^ilmerding? 

Mr. Born. Last SeptemhiT, 

Chairman Walsh. Y^oii said you were a member of the nmcliinlsts’ union? 

Mr. Born. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. And then spoke al>out an organization of the shop 
crafts. That was a ft*deration, was it? 

Mr. Born. It was a federation ; but I still hold my membership with the 
International Association of Machinists, and still do — am still a member. 

(Commissioner Aishton. And your connection with the matter of meeting with 
tlie Pennsylvania was acting as representative of the men of the shop crafts? 

Mr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And the involved laborers? 

Mr. Bobn, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And helpers? 

Mr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And all the classes of employees? 

Mr. Born. Yes, sir; and on that committee there was one representative from 
each craft. 

(Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Grimm, please. 
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TE8TIH0KY OF HR. HERBERT L. ORIHH. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Grimm. Herbert L. Grimm. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Grimm. State editor of the North American, Pliiladelphia. 

Chairman Walsh. Of the Phiiadelphia North American? 

Mr. Grimm. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Piease state your newspaixn- experience, running l)ack 
from this time. 

Mr. Grimm. Well, in 1913 I was city editor — you ineun my entire experience? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes ; please. 

Mr. Grimm. Last fall I was acting managing editor of the Gettysburg Star 
and Sentinel, and prior to that time city editor of the Patriot for a year at 
Harrisburg. Before that I was New .Jersey eilitor of the North American for 
two years. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you act as representative of the Patriot at the 
incK'tlng called by the Penn.sylvania Ilailroad Co. and attendcMi by the repie- 
sentatives of four Harrislmrg papers, members of the chamber of commerce, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad officials? 

;^^r. Grimm. Yes ; three Harrisburg pap<‘rs. 

Chairman Walsh. I wt.sh you would briefly state how that call was made, 
and what took place at the meeting. * 

Mr. Grimm. Tlie call was made for one of the owners (»f the Patriot. I think. 
Tlu‘ Patriot is owned by the McCormi<?ks. Vance C. and H. P. McCormick. 
And Mr. McCormick was out on the primary campaign; he was then running 
for governor of Penn.sylvania; and I was asked to ri'present the Patriot. 

The meeting was called for the purpose, as I umlerstand it, of making th(' 
chami)er of coinnuTce memliers and the new.s])apers acrpiainfed witli 1h<‘ 
situation with regard to the strike from the railroad point of view. 

I do not recall the date of the conference, but It was in the aft(*rnoon. There* 
were present ulmut 10 members of tlie chamber of commerce, whose names 1 
do not recall, but one was Mr. Miis.ser, the president, and for tlie railroad 
Mr. Creighton, general manager of the middle division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Mr. McCaleb, superintendent of fho Philadelphia division; and two 
of Mr. McCaleb*.s assistants, Mr. Dennehew and Mr. Sweeney; and Mr. Clmrl(*s 
Bergnor, local corporation counsel of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and a 
couple of others, whose names I do not recall. It wms a closed meeting, and 
nothing was ever printed about it. 

Mr. Creighton was the first one, I think, to make an address. The meeting 
was held in the office of Mr. McCaleb, superintendent of the Philadelphia 
division, in the station at Harrisburg. 

The impression I galmRl at the time, soon after Mr. Creighton began to 
talk, was that the meeting was called for the prliimry object of winning over 
the members of the chamber of commerce and using them as a club to whip the 
newspapers, who were standing with the strikers, into line for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. One of the parts of Mr. Creighton’s address, I rH^all. he 
said he was at Atlantic City a couple of we(*ks before that, I believe, and tlml 
he was walking out on the board walk and picked up his Patriot and read 
across the top of the column “Terrible lai)or conditions in Harrisburg,” ami 
he said that was giving the city a black eye and was creating the geimnil 
feeling that Harrisburg was a very poor town to work in, and so forth. Some 
of the chamber of commerce members would put in once in a while with, “That 
is right; that Is right.” And Mr. Bergner made an address along tlie same line. 
. Chairman Walsh. Who is he? 

Mr. Grimm. Bergner was local counsel of the Pennsylvania road. He nccu.sHl 
the Patriot of deliberate lying. 

Chairman Walsh. Had it? 

Mr. Grimm. No ; I do not think so ; I told him it had not. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Mr. Grimm. Mr. McCaleb made an address along the same line Mr. ( reigliton 
did. And then addresses were made by a couple of members of the <‘hiiml)ep 
of commerce, who agreed that the uews ought not to be used in the local papers 
because It would create a feeling of unrest generally. That is about all. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have anything to sny? , , 

Mr. Grimm. I only tried to show Mr. Bergner that the Patriot had not lied. 
There were representatives of the other newspariers there, and they all made 
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addresses or made replies and said they would be glad to use everything that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. submitted, and they also agreed to give them 
front-page space. 

Chairman Walsh. What had the attitude of the papers been prior to that 
time? 

Mr. Grimm. Well, Harrisburg Is essentially a railroad town and about 5,000 
of the 12,000 voters are, I think, railroad men. Of course, we cover these 
railroads, and we had one man on the local staff whose duty it was to “do” 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and call on the heads of the different departments 
every day. He always had dlfllculty in getting anything, and frequently, de- 
pending on the huiiKjr the railroad ofllclnls were in, he was curtly dismissed. I 
have knowledge of that. We had a story — I do not recall what It was about — 
one evening, and a.s It was tlie poli<*y of the Patriot— if it was attacking, 
printing any story about a man in laibllc life or any corporation— to always 
give the party concerned a chance to give their side of the proposition. I 
called Mr. I)(*nnehew out (»f bed at 11 o’clock. The Patriot is a morning news- 
paper. I called Mr. Dennehcnv at the late hour, In order to let him give the 
railroad side of the slory. 'Phe next day ho called my chief and told him if 
unylhiug like that (‘ver happ(*ne<l again they, the railroad company, would 
never give us a line of anything and that he would take it up with the owners 
of the paper. That was about two weeks jirlor to the strike. 

When the strike took phne Mr. l)enia‘h(‘w and Mr. Sweeney and other rail- 
road men f?nine around to iny desk In the evening to know what I had on the 
strike. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was there any ehange in the attitude of the Patriot? 

Mr. Ghimm. Then* was not. The Patriot is owntnl by men of wealth, who run 
It more as a hobby and to give expression to tlieir personal principles and 
beliefs, rather than from mercenary motiv<*s. 

(Uialrmaii Walsh. Then you continued to print the m‘vvs on both sides as von 
had done before? 


Mr. Grimm. Well, we always gave tin* Pennsylvania Railroad a chance to 
state their side, and the only difference was that we gave the strikers the best 
position. It was a big story, and we played it up every <lay. We gave the 
strikers the lead of the story and tlu* Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s side of It at 
the end. 

Commissioner Aishton. In your Judgment there was no undue influence used 
by the I ennsylvaiila Railroad C’o. to control the publication of nows in the news- 
paiier, was there? 

Mr. Grimm. Yes; there was. TlM‘y tried to Influence chamber of commerce 
members, mostly inoreliants, to wltlulraw their advertising. 

Commissioner Aishton. Two weeks prior to tlie strike, at the time you got in 
the row with them over calling some one up at midnight, there was nothinc of 
that kind, ^^us there? ^ 

Mr. Grimm. After that always had trouble getting any news whatever out 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Commissioner Aishton. They were a cold proposition, in utlier words’^ 

Mr. Grimm. They wore that. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is nil. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson would like to ask a question 

Commissioner Gabreison. Did you hear the testimony of u witness here in 
regard to how the puhllcity department of the Pennsylvunla Railroad Co works 
and tlie spirit that impels it? . 

Mr. Grimm. I did not hear that testimony. 

Commissioner Garrktson. You did not hear that testimony? 

Mr. Grimm. No; I was in the back part of the room. 

- Commissioner Garretson. It was to the effect that absolute knowledge on all 
subjects of interest was given to the public. Now, If that was the attitude of 
the publicity d(*partinent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., it was not worked 
overtime in Harrisburg during your experience, was it? 

Mr. Grimm. They probably gave what they thought was news. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you any information as to the mission of 
publicity men in general? Is it to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but tlie truth, or Is it to tell what their employers w’ant them to tell? 

Mr. Grimm, It depends on what newspaper you are working for. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all, Mr. Grliuin; thank you; you will be excused 

Mr. W. H. I’lerce, please resume the stand. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. W. H. PIERCE— Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. You have been recalled, a.s you understand, to make a 
Teply, at your request, to make a reply to a statement contalne<l in this publica- 
tion with reference to your applying to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. f(>r a 
position, and so forth. 

Mr. PiEBCE. If you notlcwl, I Just called the oflUclals of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. outside and requested them to stay until I made this statement, so that 
if I said anything that was not absolutely so they could contradict it. and I hope 
the commission and the reporters will pay strict attention when I go over it. 
and If I don’t throw more light on this thing In the next in minutes than you 
have heard here In the last week T will jump out of that window. 

Chairman Walsh. Please get down to the matter. 

Mr. Pierce. I see in this report compiled and filed by tin* Penns> Iv.ania Rail- 
road Co. the following [reiullngl : 

“ Strike of shopmen and others at Harrisburg and vicinity. — The strike of 
shopmen and others at Harrisburg and vicinity was due to the ngilation <*oii- 
ducte<l by W. H. Pierce, formerly connected with the Brotherhood of Loro 
motive Firemen and Englnemen, as a national organizer, and who. aft«M- 
being unsuccessful In his efforts to be electe<l vice president of that organiza- 
tion at its convention in Washington, .Tune 2, 1013, offered his services to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to handle legislative matters In the interests of 
that company.” 

I understand that was compiled by the publicity agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. and that the eminent gentleman who complied It had nothing 
to do with it. I never met him in the world until I met him here, although 
I dealt with him from a fireman’s standpoint for a long period of time, as 
I have been assigned to that system for 3 or 3J years, and I know the tacdcs 
of the entire system probably better than any man outside of the ofllclal 
family of that railroad. 

Mr. Creighton, sitting here In this chair, did he act as though he wj»s 
piqued In any way toward the Pennsylvania Railroad? No, he was a h»yiil 
employee of that company, and still he was overruled by Mr. Atterhury and 
Mr. LK)ng, who ran around him with seniority rights. Why should I a.s 
president of our organization be plqiuHi because I was not elected vice presi- 
dent of that organization? I want to contnidlct that statement, however. 

Now, during the convention, when I was defeated, I was on a number of 
boards of appeal, which had all of the cases appealed from the decision of 
the president to this board, and the decision was handefl down to the con- 
vention to approve of the decision, and three were members of tlie engincc'rs 
who appealed their case; the matter was appealed from the decision of the 
president to the board of directors, and It was brought out at that hearing, 
which lasted for more than a week before the boanl of appeals, tliat there 
was crooked work going on on the Pennsylvania Railroad. We knew that 
those things were going on on the Pennsylvania Railroad, but we did no! 
know to what extent, and no one had been able to find out, so one man wln» 
we expelled from the order accused the general chairman of the BrotluThood 
of Firemen and Englnemen, A. I. Kaufman, from Conemaugh, with receiving 
$300 from the Penn.sylvanla Railroad Co. in the shopmen’s strike In Pitts- 
burgh in 1011, and Kaufman sat right there and heard this accusation and 
never denied it. That night Kaufman came to my room and said, ” I want 
to see you on Important business.” I had a private room and a public nxmi 
also at the Hamilton Hotel up here. He started in to make a confession. 
I should say he was very much worried, and he started In to make a con- 
fession of receiving this money, and the gentleman is here who paid the 
money, J. C. Johnson, who has testified here as the head of the police di'- 
partment of the railroad company and also superintendent of telegraphs of 
that system. But Kaufman did not get a chance to complete his confession 
to me before other visitors came Into my room, and it being the last days of 
the convention, the convention adjourned before the confession was com- 
pleted, but I got enough to know there was crooked work going on. I went 
away on a vacation for a week or 10 days, and on my return I got a message 
from W. S. Carter to come to New York, and it was 1913, and Mr. Carter 
called me Into his private room and said : ” There are two men on two general 
boards,” naming them, and the Pennsylvania board was one. “ That is the most 
corrupt system I have ever seen,” and I told him of this partial confession Kauf- 
man had made, and be told me what he was going to do and for me to keep 
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It to myself ; he said, “ We will ferret It out afterwards,” I had never said 
anything up' to this time, so when I met him In New York and he told me 
about these leaks, and he said, ” I am only allowed $1,066.66 a year for a 
contingent fund to find out those things, and every time I put a Pinkerton 
or other agency man on, and they get the gowls and get the evidence, they come 
to me and say It will cost me $4,(K)0 or $5,000, or $6,000 if I want the evidence, 
and if I don’t get the money, they take it back and sell it to the railroads.” 

1 asked him to go to Uaymond Burns, a son of William Burns, and he said 
no, it wouldn’t (h), and he said, “Don’t you know where there are men on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad you can i)ut in who will get this stuff?” I said, 
“Yes, there are plenty of men with that incentive, who will do it,” and he 
said, “ You go back and you can agree to pay them $600 for their services, 
and we will keep them satislksl with giving them a job.” So I went back 
home and I found many men. If there is any doubt about the veracity of 
this I hope the commission will go into the innermost secrets of It to tind 
out about It; I am a fiw lana* and ha\(' nothing against any man in the 
world, but I am giving this to y<Mi to clear up the stigma that hangs over both 
parties in this trun.sactlon. 1 hope that j law is passed that will make it a 
prison offense for a man to receive or gl\( a bril)e, and if you do not do that 
you will always have trouble and unn*st ni the labor world. 

Upon my return to Harrisburg 1 <-ould not lind a man that would, for $600, 
go into the ofllce of tlie railroad and tind out the system and the railroad crooks 
on the Pennsylvania road. Being sona^what handicapped in the money line, 

I figured out that Long was in New York; I knew that Johnson was the head 
of the hull department. I knew he handled all of the crooks. I said to my- 
.self, “ If I am fortunate enongli to get iri eonimunication with tills gentleman 
and get in tlien* to see Jofmson injself, I will learn sonietliing before^ he gets 
onto my game— T will learn sometbiiig,” and I will tell you how he got onto 
my game a little later. 

1 wrote a Iett(‘r t<» Mr. Long, and T thought If it b(‘canu* public the words 
“legislative inattm's” wouhl Ih‘ <*asy to exiilnin, and 1 said I would like to see 
him, liecaiise I was alxnit to s<‘v<t my <*onn(‘ctlon with tlie B. of L. F. & E., and 
I wanted to SiH* him on “ legislative matters.” I mailed that letter in the 
morning and waitt'd for r(‘siilts. I hml a met‘ting just outside of Harrisburg, 
and \vh<m 1 <*anie back to tin* liot<*l from tliat meeting 1 found a card in my box 
signed, I think, by J. K. Linn, or James K. Linn, and It was a funny Incident. 
Just a f(‘w days before tliat a tellow bad told me about J. K. Linn; he was a 
man wlio was listed as assistant stati<m agent at Harrisburg, but was never 
tlicre. He was a dire<*t repn'si'utative of Mr. Long, and be said lie had called 
on me and would return at 0 o’clock in tlie morning. I did not know Mr. Linn, 
and I was in the lobby of the hotel, ami pretty .soon I beard some one call ray 
name, and I got up, and it was Linn, and lie said, “ Lot’s go somewhere private 
and talk over some matters.” and we went to my room, and lie told me he got 
this letter and Mr. Dmg was very busy in Now York, but that he was going to 
arrange for a meeting ladwtsm nu* and Mr. Johnson, and 1 lamented the fact 
that I could not see Mr. T.ong, beeaiise 1 was anxious to see him ; but that was a 
lie, and I wanted to stv .lolinson. He told me be thought he could arrange it 
all right, and he called on the telephone and .said lie would let me know in a 
few hours. He said he was going to Wflliamsport on sptH'ial business. So I 
waited there a short time, and lie came back and told me they would meet me 
at to o’clock the next day, that Mr. .Tolinson would meet me, and so I gets on 
the train and goes to Idiiliuleiplila and am ushered into Mr. Johnson’s ofilce. 
He rend this letter ami then commemxMl to talk legislative matters, and In regard 
to fostering legislation in Washington, and we talked legislative matters, and 
he said, “ It will only take part of your time for legislation, for the legislature 
meets only once in two years; what would you be willing to do outside of legis- 
lative mutters”? I said, “Anything honorable.” We got into the labor move- 
ment, and he condemned Carter and Stone and Garretson for their activities, 
and sided with him more or le.s.H in that proposition. 

Now, if I make any misstatement, Mr. Johnson, why you correct it. He told 
me they were a menace in one way or another, and I agreed with him to a cer- 
tain extent, and finally he came down to getting a man that he could depend on, 
and I mentioned Jm' Compton. We all knew he was a crook, and he said that 
Compton could not; he ilejxmded on, and I said, “How about Kaufman”? I 
knew he had paid Kaufman this money, and I wanted to know what he thought 
of tlie article ho had bought, and he said he was a dub and no good, and he 
said tlie only man he could dei^end on to pull off a job was Enoch, the general 
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manage of the trainmen. I thought that was pretty good. And about this 
time he said, “ If you accept employment, will you tell Carter ”? And I tMild I 
certainly would, and he closed the interview there. He said, “ I will take this 
matter up and drop you a card, where will you be In a week or ten days”? 
that he was going on a vacation, and he told me to drop In In a week or ten 
days, but I never did, and I never got a card from him. I was just as honest 
with him as I am herei I never Intemled to accept em])lo.vmenr. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has not money enough in the world to hire me, 
nor to buy one hair in my head, nor never had. My efforts up there were to 
find out who the crooks were; and I can sit here and tell you Unit aft('r\\ urds 
Kaufman confessed the whole matter of receiving this $300. I can tell you 
the bank he deposited it in. He deiwslted $250 in the Conemaugh Savings 
Institution. There was a mortgage there on a piece of proiHU’ty In Conemaugh, 
and he paid $250 out of this $300 he received to that bank. And he went to 
Turkey’s trunk store In Baltimore and bought a grip that cost him $10, The 
other $34, he went up to Baltimore with two fellow.s and hail a good time, and 
came back to the Windsor Hotel and lost $10 playing poker. I ferreted this 
all out. Now, Mr. Parks, general chairman of the engliu'ers. confessi'd that 
he received $300 at the same time. There was $1,500 siient, if you could be- 
lieve the clerk in the pay. ouster’s department, they spojit $1,5()(); Kaufman 
told me. He says, ” I got mine,” lie say.'. ; ‘‘ Park got his,” ho says ; “ Hendricks, 
I know, got his; and Oapj), I know, got his, but I have no proof of it. That 
was called out at length. 

Now, to this commission 1 wish to say this; So long us men will reivive 
bribes, and so long as the people are able, like Josei)h (Simon) LegriM', or sell 
them on the block, like Jo.seph lyogree did tlie negro, the country is going to 
have this unrest. I stand here to-day in the cause of liuinanlty. I have not a 
chestnut in the Are — nothing to pull out and nolhlng to put in. I want to say 
that this unrest is not causeil altogether by the general manager, hut it is 
cau.swl by men like Warren S. Stone, wdio went into Pittsburgh in 1011 and told 
the sho])men and Brother (trimm down tliere, who has just testified preceding 
me, will vouch for this statement, when Stone said that tliey had a wonderful 
machine, and If tlie Pennsylvania Railroad (’o. didn’t gel right Unit tliey 
could oil up their machinery and give them a spanking. Lee comes on in 1013 
and tells the men In Harrisburg and convinced tliem tliat he was going to 
stay with tliem and siiend a lot of money, and he led them on. Don’t you 
know that inspires those men to arm, to organize, tlie trainmen and llremen 
and eugln(W.s, to just assist them to a certain extent, and then when they get 
ahead to where the engineers’ time came they withdrew all their suiiport and 
left their own men up in the air as well as the shopmen. Now, I will say to 
you there is the lowest lot of crooks on the Pennsylvania Railroad that there 
is on any railroad in tills country. Those officials down there know the several 
different men they can n.se, and I am not afraid to name one, Milton Rnhiuson, 
at Harrisburg, who will either work for the company or the organization, 
whichever he thinks to his interest, and steal from tlie trainmen’s organization 
first with one hand and then the otlier. He is a scapegoat and ought to lie sliot 
at sunrise. He Is only one of a few ju.st such crooks on that system, and until 
those men are eliminated off of that system they are never going to dispel 
unrest on that system. I want to say to you I could go on from now until 
morning telling you 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Mr. Pierce, that may all be very interest- 
ing, but really what you were recalled for was to answer this one qu<*stlon, 
and I deem it fully answered. 

Commissioner Aishton. I think It has been fully answered. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask one question of Mr. Pierce? What be- 
came of Kaufman and the other railroad workers whom you charge with being 
groftei*8? 

Mr. PiEKCE. There Is a point I want to touch on. I went and found this out, 
and when he came for reelectlon I took the floor and said he la a crook and 
do not reelect him to ofllce. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What happened? 

Mr. Pierce. He was defeated. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was he expelled from the union for being a 
grafter? 

Mr. Pierce, No, sir; he was not expelled. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of any of these men 

Mr. Pierce. He transferreil his membership, to keep from being exjKjlIeil, 
from the Conemaugh, No. 881 , to Altoona, 282 (?). 
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OorunilHHlonor Weinstock. Do you know of any men who were guilty of 
grafting on the employers who were expelled from the union for grafting? 

Mr. PiEBCK. I know of men who betrayed the union and were expelled. There 
was Milton Robinson and Derrick (?), and a fellow by the name of Huber (?) 
that were expelled for that and afterwards were reinstated by the national 
president. 

Commissioner Wejnstock. What I want to know is were men expelled for 
grafting on the employers, not on (he union? 

Mr. PiEKCE. Do you mean accepting money? 

Commissioner Weinhtcmk. Yes; acceiding bribes from the employers? 

Mr. Pierce. Why, you know It is imi»ossible to expel them. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Wliy? 

Mr. PrER(!E. On account of tiie system tlH*y have there. Why, if those offi- 
cials wanted to tell you, thi‘y liave got a majority of members they could put 
into all those lodges. They can elert aliout any man tiiey want in a local 
lodge by manipulation. 

CoinmlssloiUT Lennon. Mr. Pnace, do you know 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1 have not limsIuMl my (lue.stion. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Well, I want my (piestion to follow yours here. 

(kunmlssIoiKT Weinstock. W(‘1I, I warn to finish my (juestion and get his 
answer. Do you know of any .specific cas(‘s wli(‘n‘ men have been exi)elled from 
the union tliey hav(‘ b(‘en afhllat(*<l with for grafting on the employers? 

Mr. PiocK. Y(‘s : I do. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. You can answiT* that question then. Name them. 

Mr. Pierce. Not tlie I’eim.sylvania. Init on other roads, 1 could tell you; but 
we are not lnve.stlgatlng other road.s, 1 understand. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Do you know of any employers tluit have bought, or 
are alleged to liave houghi, union naai or other nnm bn* dishonorable service 
that have lost their mnployment with tlie company because of so doing? 

Mr. Pierce. Now, I would have to give tliat some thought. That is a very 
broad question. You mean on tlie Pennsylvania Rallroail? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. IMkuce. Oh, you know the IVnnsylvania Railroad lias got no more use for 
a sucker tlian you and I liave affm' th(‘y get done using him. They despise him. 

Commlssiouer Lennon. I mean the officer that does the buying? 

Mr. Pierce. Of lieing discharged? Do you mean to ask me, do I know of an 
offl(*er wlio has been discharged from tlie service for buying men? 

ComralssloiKT Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Pierce, oli, no; if flH‘,v did tliat, tliey would discharge Mr. Jolinson, be- 
cause he bought men. and he is still in their employ. 

Commissioner Lennon, 'i'iiat is all. 

Chairman W.\lsh. Tliat is all. Yon may be excused. 

Mr. Pierce. I want to thank you, Mr. (commissioners, for allowing me to state 
this, because I felt tliat I was In a sense In a very compromising jKisltion before 
this board and before the puhlie, being accused of trying to sell out my organiza- 
tion; I wanted the actual facts known, and they will stand the closest investi- 
gation. And should you desire tlie men whom I went to to get them to do the 
job, and are ’iiiahle to get tluMu IxM-ause they don’t have the nerve, I will bring 
them here to you. 

Ohalriuan Walsh. 'Flic <‘omniissi<ai will now si and adjourneil until 10 O’clock 
to-morrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4.4r> [>. ni.. Friday. May 7. 10L5, the proceedings were adjourned 
until the following morning, Saturday. May 8, 1915, at 10 o’clock.) 


Washinoton. D. (\, Siilurday, May 8, 1915 — IIM a. m. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, (\>nnniss loners Carretson, Harriraan, Weinstock, 
Lennon, O’Connell, and Alshion. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MB. S. 0. LONG. 

Chalrnmn Walsh. Now, I have been requested by the commission to read 
publicly into the rtvord a communication from Mr. S. C. Long, general manager 
of the Pennsylvaida Railroad addressed to the chairman of this commission. 
[Rending :1 

Dear Sir: Referring to the statement made to-day before your body by Mr. 
W. H. Pierce that Mr. J. C. Johnson, superintendent of telegraph of the Penn- 
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sylvanla Ballroad, had paid $300 to certain men connected with the train organi- 
zations on the Pennsylvania Railroad, we desire to submit the following so that 
there shall be no misunderstanding In this matter : 

When the strike was declaretl at Pittsburgh in May, 1911, the company was 
fearful lest some of the members of the transportation brotherlunxls might J<^ln 
the strikers. Accordingly the general chairman of eacli of the four brutlier- 
hoods, Messrs. A. I. Kaufman, general chairman. B. L. F. and K. ; William Park, 
general chairman, B. of L. E. ; J. B. Hendricks, general chairman, 0. U. C. ; and 
E. V. Kapp, general chairman, B. of R. T., were re(iueste<l by (be general manager 
to go to Pittsburgh and see that the members of their brotherhoods lived uj) to 
the agreements with the company and remain at work, with the distinct under- 
standing that the men should not be asked to do any work other than that 
which they always had performed in the positions which they held. 

These men did this, and their efforts were successful in preventing any of 
the members of their organizations from leaving the service of the raiiroad 
c*ompany. After the strike was over as each of these general chairmen had 
occasion to come to the otllce of Mr. .Tohnson, who was chairman of the labor 
board, in the performance of their duties as general chairmen, he thanked them 
for the very efficient service they had rendere<l the company and the organiza- 
tions and told them the company dtvsired to show some appreciation of their 
work, and accordingly they were each given .$3(K), whi(*h tiaw were told crmld 
be used toward defraying their expenses or any other purposes they might 
choose. 

Nothing was asked of the.se men in return. What was done was entirely In 
keeping with the action of the company toward a large numbi'r of other em- 
ployees. as set forth on page 14 of the “History of Labor Troubles un the 
Penasylvanla Railroad,” a copy of which has been filed with your commission. 

Yours, very truly, 


S. Loxd. 


General Mamger Pennuylvanin Itailroud Co. 


Washington, D. C., Wednesday, May l;i, 1915 — 2 p. m, 

Chairman Walsh. We will be In order. 

I have been requested by the commission to read publicly Into the record two 
additional letters from Mr. S. C. Long, general manager of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. 

In the letter read the other day naming four men who w(*re said to have re- 
ceived $3(X) each under circumstances detailed in that letti'r was mentioned 
Mr. William Park, general chairman of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi 
ueers, and we have these two further communications from .Mr. I^ong: 

Philadkli’HIA, May 11, 1915. 

Hon. F. P. Walsh, 

Chairman United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deab Sib: We de.slre to make, a correction in our letter of May 7 mailed to 
you after the hearing before the commission clo.sed on that date. 

We find, after reaching home, th,at the amount given Mr. William Park, gen- 
eral chairman B. of L. E., Pennsylvania Railroad, wois $2fK> instead of $;i(K). This 
money was paid Mr. Park after the strike, was over and everything cleared up 
and was to cover expenses and compensation in connection with his efforts 
during the shopmen’s strike In Pittsburgh in 1911, to prevent employees, and 
particularly engineers, from leaving the company’s service, urging them to re- 
main at work and maintain our contractual relations. 

We also desire to say that this money was returned to us by Mr. Park, with 
the verbal statement that the men he represented had paid him his expenses. 

You understand that the total number of employees receiving payments after 
the strike was over was 511, while 295 other employees wx*re given letters of 
commendation. 

Yours, very truly. 


R. O. Ix)No, 
General Manager 
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And al8o the following letter : 


Philadelphia, May 11, 1915, 


Hon. Fkank P. Walsh, 

Chairman United states Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sib : In connection with our letter to you of this date, requesting to be 
permitted to correct statement in oiir letter to you of May 7, regarding pay- 
ment of $200 to Mr. William Park, general chairman B. of L. E., Pennsylvania 
Railroad, to cover exp<‘nses nnd comiKM»s,‘ition in connection with service ren- 
derexi during shopmen’s strike at Pittsburgh in 1911, as an act of fairness and 
justice to Mr. Park, may we suggest that you send a copy of our letter, or have 
its contents conveyed in your own language, to Mr. Warren S. Stone, grand 
chief engineer Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Yours, very liuiy, 

S. C. Lono. 


Ocneral Manager. 


Washington, D. (\ Thursdajf, May 21, 1915. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

STATEMENT OF MR. C. T. CHENERY. 

Chairman Walsh. I will submit into the reconl now all of the data with 
reference to tht‘ furl her inv(‘stlgation made by Mr. (Mienery in the allegetl 
giving of bribes and taking of bribes in the Pennsylvania Railroad (k), strike. 
That Includes thi* letters from tin* oflicials of the Pennsylvania Co., the state- 
ments of the men involved, and the statement of the local organization of the 
workers as to the action taken in reirard to this iilh'LCi'd bribery, together with 
the letter from the geiu'ral manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad, staling the 
uniourit of arms and ammunition kept on haml in Phibidelphia. 

(The lett(*rs and statcaneids lu're ref(*rre<l to are printed among the exhibits 
at the cud of thl.s subject as " CheiuMw K\ldbl(.”) 


STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM PARK. 


Chairman Wat.sh. Tlu‘ slateiiuMits just referred to, which will not be read, 
will be merely fih'd. d'liat does not apply to letters from Mr. Park, who desires 
that the same publicity be given to his letters as was givim to the charge that 
he had aivepted and retalneil this money, or the charge that he had a<*cepted 
without explanation but returned it. Here is the further record of the case 
of Mr. William Park: 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 11, 1915. 


Mr. William Park, 

Ocneral Chainnan B. of L. E., No. O'fl Railroad Avenue, Sunbury, Pa. 

Pear Sir: Referring to the statement made b(*fore the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations at Waslungtcm on May 7 to the effect that you 
were given to covt^r expenses and compensatlcui in your efforts during 

the .sh<»pmen’s strlkt‘ at Pittsburgh in 1911 to i)rev(‘nt employees, and particu- 
larly engineers, from leaving the company’s service, and urging them to re- 
main at work and maintain our contraidual relations, which expenses and 
compensation were paid you after the strike was over and everything cleared up. 

In order that the facts may be known to whomsoever they concern, and 
particularly the locomotive englneer.s, this is to certify that the amount paid 
was $200 Instead of $300, as stated, and this amount was returned to me by 
you with the verbal statemmit that the men you represented had paid you. 

We regret thl.s was not maile clear in the original statement. 

In order that you may be fully informed, I am attaching a statement made 
to the commission. 

Yours, very truly, 


J. C. Johnson, 
Superintendent Telegraph. 


[ Inclosures. 1 

Next i.s a letter from Mr. 
follows : 


Park to Mr. Chenery, our investigator, reading as 
[Personal.] 


My Dear Mr. Chenery : I am inclosing a copy of Mr. Johnson’s letter to me 
answering my letter to Mr, Long of the 9th. 
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Tl^la letter Is a fair and plain statement, and if Mr. Johnson wants to be 
fair and not try to discredit the train organizations he should have made this 
same stotement to you rather than muddle It as lie did by trying to tell what 
I have said the many times he lias trieil to have me take this money all In 
one short paragraph. 

Note he says In order that the facts may be known to whomsoever they 
concern,” 

I feel that the men I represent and myself are very much concerned, and 
that the people who saw the letter appearing in last Sunday’s papers may see 
this letter from Mr. Johnson. May I ask you to have the press print the same, 
as a correction of his former letter? 

I expect to go to Cleveland in a day or two. If you desire to reach me 
address B. of L. E., Convention Hall, Cleveland. 

W. Pabk. 


Next is a letter from Mr. Park to Mr. Long, reading as follows : 

SrxnuRY, Pa., May 9, 1915. 

Mr. S. C. Ix)N(], 

General Manager P. R. R., Broad Street Station, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir : I note by to-day’s pniiers in the procmlings or testimony before the 
Industrial Labor (\unmlssion, that a letKn* had been subniltte<l by you, In reply 
to the charges by W. IL Pierce, tliat the chairinen of the four brotherhooila had 
been bribed, in which you are quoted ns stating that when the trouble started 
In 191L In Pittsburgh, the four chairmen were asked to go there and urge 
their members to live up to their agreimients and that their efforts were suc- 
cessful, and on their return to Philadelphia they were presented with $300 to 
reimburse them for their expenses, quoting the names of the four men who 
were then chairmen. 

That letter In the form it is quoted surely places me in a very bad position 
with all organized men, and particularly so with the men who have recently re- 
elected me for their chairman for the following reasons : 

First. I WHS not asked to go to Pittsburgh by the eoinpany, they having only 
asked me to get into communication with the local chairmen, which I did, and 
liold copies of the wire I sent them. 

Second. I was called to Pitcairn by the local representatives from that twint, 
and later ordered there by Grand Chief Stone. 

Third. I have once had charges placed against im^ for a similar charge 
wherein I admit that at this time (1911) I was handed a letter by Mr. Johnson, 
not knowing what It contained at the time, and inadvertently placed It in my 
T)ocket to discover after I left the city that I had accepted an envelope con- 
taining $2()0. 

P<»urtli. Your statement, if correctly reported, states that I was given $500. 
The men I represent will naturally conclude and will have Just reasons for 
doing so, that I did not make a truthful statement when I was tried on this 
charge, or that I had been given money more than once, and did not make it 
knowm. 

Fifth. In the published report of your letter to the commission you did not 
state that I returned this money to Mr. .Johnson, telling him that I had been 
paid by the men I represent in this case, and could not accept It from the com- 
pany. 

In view of these facts, together with the wide publication in this evidence, I 
can not allow the matter to stand as it does for the public to-day, If for no 
other reasons, on account of the taunts that may be thrown at my children by 
their companions. 

I would therefore ask, can you and will you correct this statement that I 
was given $2(X) instead of $8(X), as quoted, and also that I returned the money 
to Mr. Johnson, the man who had handed it to me, giving this correction to the 
commission that It may be as widely published as your former letter? 

I had hoped to leave home for the convention In the city of Cleveland not 
latw than Tuesday evening, May 11, but I can not do so with this matter stand- 
ing as It does, and If you can not make this correction I, shall surely be com- 
pelled to seek an audience with that commission for the purpose of getting this 
question correctly b^ore the people for my ovra protection, 

88819*— S. Doc. 415. «4~1— vol 11 14 
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Anxiously awaiting an early reply and hoping that you will see your way clear 
to promptly correct your former letters, and In such a way that It will reacts 
the i)ubllc as widely as before, ^ 

Yours, truly, WnxiAM Park, 

Chairman Engineers Committee. 


Accompanying the letter just rend is an affidavit or supplementary statement 
signed by William Park, reading as follows : 


SUPPLKMJCNTARY STATEMENT TO Ql’ESTIONS VSKED AND ANSWERS GIVEN BY ME TO 
MR. CHENKRY, M \Y 13, 1915. 


In Mr. Johnson’s statement of May 11 he quotes several remarks, and In 
such a way that tliey would appear to have all been made by me at the time 
I returneil the money, which is not the case. 

Mr. Johnson has asked me on several occasions since I returned the $200 
to come In and get it, stating tiiat it was intended to reimburse me for time 
lost and expenses while at Pittsburgh during the shop strike during 1911, and 
each time advanced some reason for me doing so, which I have always answered 
with some argument as to wl»y T should not. 

I win not attempt to deny this statement in general, but I must try and dis- 
connect it to some extent, that the commission and the public may know and 
understand. 

When I returned the money he (Johnson) took exceptions to It and ex- 
plained what it was for, as formerly stated, and, among many other remarks 
made, I did say tliat It would not lie understood in the way he put It, and if 
the question was ever raised a different construction would be placed on it 
from the way he undersbiod it. 

I had very go(wl reasons to believe that the question would be raised, for I 
made no attempt to keep It an al)solute secret. I had tol<l many of my members 
all about it long befor<* I ever lieard of it through other sources, and before 
W. H. Pierce used it In ids speeches to discredit the train organizations, and 
I told the members of my own organization all that he produced when he 
brought charges against me and had me tried before our general committee. 

1 do not recall e\('r saying anything about reelectlon but on one occasion, 
when I was asked to come in and try to get the money ; among other things, I 
did say that I had charges against me now over that money and would have 
to stand trial at our next meeting; at tlds time I had no rea.son to say anything 
about reelectlon, for we were not to hold an election at that meeting. 

After this trial, at wldch I had but one vote against me, or one vote for 
conviction, and one member refused to vote, I was again asked to come in and 
get the money or p^'rmit it to be sent to my wife, with the remark that it was 
all over now (meaning, 1 presume, the trial I had just gone through). 

At this time 1 replleii tliat it was not all over and that the question was likely 
to go to the convention before it was over. This w'as the only time the con- 
vention was mentioned to the best of my knowletlge. 

Wm. Park. 


Sworn and subscrlbeil to before me this 14th day of May, A. D. 1915. 


AD.IOURNMKNT. 


C. G. Sherman, 

Notary Public. 


Chairman Walsh. The hearings of this commission will now stand adjourned 
without day. 

(Thereupon, at 6.06 p. m., on Thursday, May 27, 1915, the hearings of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations were adjourned sine die.) 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF JOHN F. ODTSE. 

Harbisbubo, Pa., May IS, 1916. 

Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Herewith I submit a written statement of those conditions 
affecting the employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., of which yonr 
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rG|if>«iedtAtiTe, Mr. C. T. Chenery, made Inquiry, and which you directed 
should be sent you. Copy is also sent to the Pennsylvania Kallroad Co., as 
directed by Chairman Frank P. Walsh. 

The following letter was received by me after Mr. Chenery had made In- 
quiry concerning the dismissal of employees for Joining the Brotherhood of 
Federated Railway Employees: 

** Your name was given to me to hand my evidence or testimony to In the 
case of being discharged from the work train at Huntingdon, which Is under 
J. M. KInkade. On March 14, 1914, receiveii a note from Mr. Kinkade to 
come to his office that evening. 

” I accordingly went to his office as .supervisor at Huntingdon on March 14, 
1914, at 7.15 p. m., and after a short conversation he said to me : ‘ Have you 
heard about this BrotherhocMl of Federated Employes Union that Is being or- 
ganized?* I said I had. He then said to me, *Do you belong?’ and I said 
‘ No.* He then said, ‘ I am certainly glad you do not.’ He then said that 
John Galbraith, the present foreman, belong.s to the brotherhoml and that iie 
would be relieved from duty after to-day, ‘and I want you to take charge of 
the train.’ 

“ I then told him, or rather asked him, if he was sure that Galbraith be- 
longed to the brotherhood. He .said he was sure and he said further that there 
is several more who belong to the brotherhood and ‘ I am going to get rid of 
them, to.* I asked him if he had the names of any others that belonged. He 
said, ‘Yes.* I said, ‘who are they?’ and he read the following names: David 
Prougli, W. F. Rhodes, Preston Coffman, W. H. Sutton, Chester Peightel, all 
of Huntingdon. 

“ He asked me if I knew of any that belongs, and I told him that was my 
business, and told him to put my name to his list of men who would be gotten 
rid of b^use they belongeii to the brotherhood. We were all discharged and 
have not since been employed by the P. R. R. Co. 

“ I would like if you would place this before the commission as strong ns 
you can, and if they need any or all of us let us know. A man dare not be- 
long to any organization or political party that tends to better conditions for 
the mass of people. Socialists are hounded like dogs and have to be careful 
or tliey will lose their means of making a bare existence. I think It Is high 
time for the Government, who assures to the people life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happluess, to get to work and to look tills matter of serfdom and wage 
slavery up. Men have n«' clxll and political rights at all, it seems. The rail- 
roads of this country, and the Pennsylvania in particular, do as they please 
and all tlie so-called courts of Jinstice are back of them. 

“ Hoping that this will be of benefit to men who are and want to be better 
men, I am, yours for a more sane civilization. 

“Wm. L. McElwain, 

** Huntingdon, Pa.” 

Regarding the matter of the ‘‘Lucknow Encampment” of which you in- 
quired, I find that the newspapers examined by myself and Mr. Chenery give 
the following accounts of it: 

[From The Patriot. Saturday, July VI, front page.] 

” Preparations are being made by the Pennsylvania Railroad in this city 
for tlie strike which is expected to occur In the near future among the train- 
men, according to reports. A special train carrying a number of officials of 
the road and policemen from the Philadelphia division is said to be coming liere 
to be stationed on a siding near the Linglestown road above Lucknow, wliere 
It will remain until all rumors of a strike have died out. 

‘‘A train arrived early this morning which consIstcHl of five sleepers and 
tw'O dining cars and a number of commissary cars. In them the officials and* 
policemen will make their homes for an Indefinite length of time. Upon Its 
awival In this city the train, It Is said, will be equpped with Winchester 
rifles and other paraphernalia, which will be used to protect the railroad 
property in case ti^uble should arise among the men. 

“Arrangements are also being made for providing water for this train 
during its stay on the LInglestown siding. It is said, and yesterday several 
thousand feet of two-inch water pipe was laid temporarily from the Lucknow 
shops to the place where the train will be stationed. Lavatories have been 
built and other arrangements made. Forty gallons of milk have been ori^red 
to be loaded on the train upon its arrival In this city, and every effort Is now 
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denied last night at the train dlspatcbmi ottce that there was 
such a train coming to this city to protect the railroad property should trouble 
arise among the trainmen, but according to persistent reports the train Is 
coming, and It Is expected here early this mornlDg. It was learned early this 
morning tliat the special trains carrying officers will be rushed here from all 
parts of the Pennsylvania system. 

“ Coming as far west as Chicago by Sunday night It Is believed that fully 
500 special policemen and ofliciuls will he in this city. It Is proposed by the 
company to make this Instruction camp to teach these men how to protect their 
property, and if trouble Is started they will be sent to their respective divisions.” 

July 14, 1918, first page story: 

“The large force of Pennsylvania Railroad police that came In to Harris- 
burg Friday and Saturday and set up camp along the lilnglestown road near 
the railroad tracks laughefl ye.sterday when aske<l if their mission to this city 
was to protect the railroad In case of a strike. The men stated that they 
were in Harrisburg on their annual outing and that they had nothing with 
them but their revolvers. 


“There are about 450 men In the camp and they come from all points on 
the eastern division. Yesterday in full-dress uniforms they drilled under the 
burning sun. The officers stated that, should a strike take place, it would be 
their duty to protect the railroad. 

“ The drill yesterday took place before hundretls of spectators. 

“ It is customary during these annual encampments to take the men out 
one or two times and drill them, so that when trouble of any kind arises they 
are able to handle the situation. This is also done to keep the uniform system 
over the Pennsylvania lines from New York to St. Tiouls. 

“ It was denietl by both the officials of this city and the members of the 
force that they had either Winchester rifles or ammunition. So far, the men 
have not done any target practicing and it was stated will not, as they have 
nothing to practice with. 

“ In the face of these denials, however, it is said that boxes of rifles and 
ammunition and riot clubs have been received In this city. 

“The men represent the police force of the Pennsylvania Railroad of the 
lines east of Pittsburgli and Erie. They represent all capacities of the railroad, 
from the superintendent to the cop. Tlie men are under command of Supt. 
Harper, of Philadelphia, who is head of the police of the eastern lines. They 
came from all the terminal points on the eastern lines, Including New York, 
Philadelphia, Camden, Baltimore, Jersey City, Williamsport, Renova, Potts- 
town, Altoona, Pittsburgh, Erie, and many other cities. 

“ In quartering these men tlie company is using 13 Pullman sleepers, three 
dining cars, and two commissary cars. It was said they will leave Tuesday and 
Wednesday.” 

In same issue of Patriot, July 12, 1913, first page heading: 

“ Say railroads must recede to prevent strike — Leaders are authorized to de- 
clare formal strike any time — At Washington to-day — Interest will center at 
Capitol in conference with Wilson.” 

One-column box read : “ What the railroad strike would mean : 


“ Railroads affected, 52, operating 50,000 miles of tracks in 18 States, Includ- 
ing New England, Middle Atlantic States, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, 
‘and Indiana. Total gross incomes, $957,190,000. 

“Annual pay roll, conductors and trainmen, on present basis of pay, approxi- 
mately $85,000,000. Increase men now ask $17,000,000. 

“Annual pay roll, conductors and trainmen, If strike is won, $102,000,000. 
The employees affected, 90,000. 

“Number voting for strike, 75,734. Conductors, 11,808; trainmen— referring 
to brakeroen and flagmen— 60,829. 

“Number voting against strike, 3,077 — conductors, 1,446; trainmen, 1,631. 

“ Their chief demands are 20 per cent wage Increase and adjustment of work- 
ing hours. 
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|j**OrgimMt!o!W Itivolved: Order of Railway Conductors and Brotherh<Hxl of 
PaltWay Trainmen.” 

' July 15, 1913, front page: 

“The second force of armed policemen of the Pennsylvania Railroad east of 
the Ohio River arrived In this city yesterday morning to receive Instructions 
on how to protect the railroad property in case of troubla They proceoiieil to 
the Instruction camp, which Is situated along the Linglestown road near Rock- 
ville, where they will remain until to-nlght, when thev will leave for their 
respective divisions and the camp will be broken up. 

“There w^ere nearly 400 men with the force which arrived here yesterday 
morning, and while they were coming Into camp about half that number were 
returning to their homes. The latter force arrived here early Saturday morn- 
ing, and have received their Instructions. 

“The Instructions consisted of the handling of riot guns, target practice, 
and drills, and during the three days since the camp has been opened about (MX) 
railroad policemen from New York, Buffalo, and from as far west as (Chicago 
have receiving training. 

“ The entire day was .spent at pistol practice, which was held on the laick- 
now rifle range and was under the direction of Ideut. II. G. Olsen, of the Pitts- 
burgh police force. Lieut. Olson is a crack shot and is one of a team of four 
who during their service in the United States Army held the world’s r(*cord 
as pistol shot. 

“ Nearly the entire force which arriveil yesterday niorning were Instructed 
by Lieut. Olsen on how to handle their guns In case of trouble. He also demon- 
strated to the men his art of shooting by placing seven shots in tiio ceidt'r 
of the target at a distance of 25 yards, out of as many trials. This gave the 
Instructor a perfect score. A number of the policemen watched the lieuteuiint 
handle firearms, and before the day’s practice was over nearly all of tlie men 
were making high scores. Pistol practice <‘ontinu<*<l until 6 o’clock last ev<'ning, 
when the men were ordered to the dining cars for supper. 

“Immediately after the evening meal all the patrolmen, uttlre<l In hliie 
uniforms and white-top hats, proceeded to an adjoining field, where a dress 
parade was held. This drill was under the eommand of Oapt. Robt. Cuslck, 
of the superintendent of police heaciquarters at Piiiludelphia. 

“ Siipt. of Police Harper confessetl yesterday that the camp was held In 
order to teach the railroad pollcHj how to protect the company property. 

“*I knew that this camp was to be held at Harrisburg,’ said the superin- 
tendent, ‘but I did not know when. I was on my vacation when tiie messeng(*r 
came to me Friday morning stating that I was to prepare for the instruction 
camp. It was a very short notice, but until Saturday morning everything was 
In readiness, and on Saturday morning breakfast was eaten there. 

“ ‘ When the train pulled into this city early on Saturday morning there were 
about 311 policemen on it, of which 120 were former Army men. Some of the 
cars, sleepers, and dining cars which were in the train had to be brouglit all 
the way from Chicago. 

“ ‘ We have now in the service of the railroad force east of the Ohio River 
525 uniformed men and 750 regular officers, Including superintendents, lr»- 
spectors, captains, and lleulenaiits. They are the best men we can find. We 
protect our iwllce force to the best of our knowliMlge and equip them with the 
best firearms and ammunition which can be gotten. If we find any flaws In 
the revolvers or ammunition, we will throw them away and get new, for we 
do not want any accident to happen to the policemen which could be avoided. 
Just to-day we found at least 10 revolvers among the men who partlclpatefl 
in the target practice which back-fired, and I ordered them throw away and 
new ones secured.’ 

“After the day’s Instructions were completed the policemen were entertained 
by a baseball game, which was played on an adjoining field between men 
picked from the main-line force and Baltimore division, the latter coppers 
losing to the score of 19 to 4.” 

On the same day’s paper, same page (first), appeared the heading: “ Railroad 
men will arbitrate under new bill — Conference at Washington ends In agree- 
ment with trainmen — Bill to be law to-night — Railroads and brotherhoods agree 
to armistice until to-morrow.” 

The commission will notice that the interview with Superintendent Harper 
was published almast two years ago, yet no denial of its authenticity or accu- 
racy has been received by the newspaper publishing It— the Patriot. The num- 
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ber of men employed In police work was given freely by the superintendent, as 
waa the entire interview. As stated before your commission, the police w^r 9 { 
withdrawn after decision to arbitrate was arrived at by the board of managers 
and the officials of the brotherhoods. 

During his testimony Mr. Atterbury said, in effect, that the various superin*' 
tendents see only the bad men who come before them for discipline. There, 
have been reported to me details of conferences which men have held with 
various superintendents over grievances, in which the superintendent is said 
to have given out false information to one set of committeemen, charging, in 
detail, other members of the brotherhoods serving on grievance committee 
with having taken active Interest in brotherhood matters only when their own 
class was affected. One man has told me how he forced one of the Pennsylvania’s 
superintendents to retract such a statement, though not until some time had 
elapsed, during which time the injured man was obliged to suffer the odium 
of suspicion resting upon him in his brotherliood as a result of charges made 
against him. The charges were preferred by men to whom the superintendent 
is said to have given the false information. 

Names of these men will be furnished the commission, but not for use by the 
company, which would doubtless discipline them for daring to tell of condi- 
tions. 

Excepting for one brief Instant wiien one of its superintendents ** slipped up ” 
and gave a partial exhibition of cliaracter as it really is, the commission has 
seen the Pennsylvania “ with its gloves on.” I have seen Its bare hands reaching 
out for the jobs of men who disobeyed its requests for aid of various kinds to 
further Its own ends. 

One young man who had just been dismissed or furloughed without cause 
being assigned, according to his statement to me, had his relief taken away. 
His wife had just been confined. Sliortly afterwards one of the company’s rep- 
resentatives came to him and asked him to ” break strike ” on the Monongahela 
division, though they didn’t use that term. His wife urged him to keep away 
from that division, wldch he did. He has never been employed by the Peansy, 
nor has he received his relief. 

Another man who was furloughed before the 1914 strike was told by a con- 
fidential employee of the company to turn in tlie names of his friends who had 
joined the new brotherhood, suggesting that by so doing he could be given his 
work again. This man’s wife was pregnant at tlie time, according to both his 
statement and that of the wife, so lie turned over the names of all the men he 
knew were In the new organization. Finally his wife learned of it and made 
him stop, but he had turned in all he knew. He never got his job and is not 
now working for the company. 

An employee of 12 years’ experience, with wife and large family, told me 
how he was treated by the company when the first talk of urging seniority 
rights was heard. Ills foreman was notifying him that he was to go on fur- 
lough. His “huddle,” working on the same line of work, was a single man and 
owned some property. This friend offered to take the place of the man with 
family, to prevent the family’s suffering. The foreman refused to permit It, 
and the men say it was mainly beoause the married man was a brotherhootl ad- 
vocate. The married man has secured work with the company again. The un- 
married one has left the company’s employ. Both these men told their stories 
to me shortly after the incident happened and both have repeated It since Mr 
Gheoery Investigated conditions here, telling it to Mr. Chenery In my presence. 

In his testimony Mr. Atterbury said that, owing to the great number of em- 
ployees, It was Impossible for the superintendents to know personally each man 
or to be on such friendly terms that they named their babies for them, yet 
these foremen certainly have opportunity to know of the conditions of the 
families of the men employed, and In the Instance cited, the foreman was told 
of conditions, yet intimated he was acting under Instructions. 

It Is such lack of knowledge or of realization of the fact that all men are ou^ 
brothers, whose welfare is our own, which makes for tlie industrial unrest 
Sincerely, 


John P. Outeb, 
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ABBmPNAI. STATSUKT OP X&. 8. C. LONG. 


Thk New Wilujid, 

Pennsylvania Avenue, Foukteenth and F Steeets, 

Washington, D. C., May 7, 191S. 

Hon. Frank P. Walsh, ’ 

Chairtnan United Staten Commission on Industrial Relations, 


M'ashington, D. 0. 

Dear Sir: Referring to the statement made to-day before your body of Mr. 
W. H. Pierce, that Mr. J. 0. Johnson, superintendent of telegraph, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, had paid $300 to certain men connected with the train organizations 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad: 

We desire to submit the following so that there shall be no misunderstanding 
in this matter : When the strike was declared at Pittsburgh in May, 1911, the 
company was fearful lest some of the members of the transportation brother- 
hoods might Join the strikers. Accordingly, the general chairman of each of 
the four brotherhoods, Messrs. A. I. Kaufman, general chairman B. L. F. & B • 
William Park, general chairman B. of L. E.; J. B. Hendricks, general chair- 
man 0. R. C. ; and B. V. Kapp, general chairman B. of R. T., were requested by 
the general manager to go to Pittsburgh and see that the members of their 
brotherhoods lived up to the agreements with the company and remain at work, 
with the distinct understanding that the men should not be asked to do any 
work other than that which they always had performed In the positions they 
held. 

These men did this, and their efforts were successful in preventing any of 
the members of their organizations from leaving the servlw of the railroad com- 
pany. After the strike was over, as each of these general chairmen had occa- 
sion to come to the office of Mr. Johnson, who was chairman of the labor board, 
in the performance of their duties as general chairmen, he thanked them for 
the very efficient service they had rendere<l the company and the organizations, 
and told them the company desired to show some appreciation of their work, 
and accordingly they were each given $300 which they were told could be used 
toward defraying their expenses, or any other purpose they might choose. 

Nothing was asked of tliese men in return. What was (lone was entirely in 
keeping with the action of the company toward a large number of other em- 
ployees, as set forth on page 14 of the history of labor troubles on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, a copy of which has been filed with your commission. 

Yours, very truly. 


S. (1. Ix)NO, 

General Manager Vennsglvania Railroad Oo. 


STATEMENT OF HE. W. 0. LEE. 

[General offices Grand Lodge Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen.] 


Cleveland, Ohio, May S, 1915* 

Mr. John H. Crandall, 

Secretary Shorthand Reporting Co., 

Room 720, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sib: I am in receipt of your communication of the 6th advising me 
that, at the direction of Commissioner Alshton, of the United States Oommls- 
on Industrfal Relations, you inclose extract from the testimony of one 
W. H, Pierce before the commission, for which I thank yon. 

I do not believe it will be either possible or necessary for me to appear before 
the commission to refute any statement made by Mr. Pierce, but would be very 
glad to have you hand this communication to Commissioner Alshton If you 
care to do so. 

As stated by Mr. Pierce to the commission, I attended a joint union meet- 
ing November 30, 1913, at Harrisburg, Pa., held under the auspices of the local 
lodges of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomo-^ 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, Order of Railway Conductors, and Brotherhood^ 
J^Rallroad Trainmen. There were present at the meeting something over 
1,000 members of the four organizations named, all of whom heard my state- 
ment referred to by Mr. Pierce. At that meeting Pierce attempted to have a. 
raaolution passed before the meeting was really organized permitting mem- 
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bers of the Brotherhood of Federated Railway SStaployees not affiliated with 
either of the four transportation organizations to be admitted to the meeting. 
The chairman ruled that only members of the four organizalons would be 
permitted to remain in the hall, and as a result of this ruling Mr. Pierce left 
the stage and stood during the greater portion of the meeting In the rear of 
the hall. 

I was reliably informed that Pierce was a self-appointed president of the 
organization known us the Brotherhood of Federated Railway Employees, and 
that he had repeatedly In public made the statement that he was supported 
or backed by the four transportation organizations. I said to those present 
that while my sympathies were with the unorganized employees the organi- 
zation I had the honor to represent could only lend its moral support to them 
until properly organizecl in one of the various organizations already in exist- 
ence, such as the carmen, shopmen, freight handkTs, nmlntenance-of-way em- 
ployees, etc. 1 state<l plainly that I did not proiK)se to antagonize bona fide 
labor organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor by even 
encouraging Pl(U‘ce to admit to membership employees eligible to the organi- 
zations above referred to ; that in onler to secure the support of the transpor- 
tation organizations it would be necessary for him to secure authority from 
the chief executives of the 4*nrmen, shopmen, msilntenance-of-way men, and 
Other crafts to admit to membership in th<‘ Brotherhood of Feilerated Railway 
Employees those classes, and that if such authority was secured or permission 
given for these classes to affiliate with the Pierce organization I would be only 
too glad, in conjunction with other officers of the transjwtatlon organizations, 
to join in any honorable attempt to assist them. 

I made it plain to all conc<*rned that uinler no circum8tan(‘es could either 
of the transportation organizations be expected to strike in sympathy with any 
class of employees. 

To prove conclusively the foregoing li't me call your attention to the fact 
that the strike lnuugurate<l by Pierce and his followers took elfect at mwn. 
May 7, 1014, and that under date of Dcccmher 8, lOl.'l, the attachefl circular* 
of instructions was mailed to all lodges and divisions of the engineers, con- 
ductors, firemen, and trainmen on the Pennsylvania system over the signatures 
of tlie chief executives of tliose organizations, and particular attention is called 
to the last two paragraphs of tlu* < lrculnr referred to, wliich deal entirely with 
the Pierce organization. It must appear strange that in view of the fact 
that all lodges of the four transportation organizations on the Pennsylvania 
system had such Instructions in their jxissesslon they did not know the position 
of their chief execiitlvin^ sev(‘ral montlis lat«T wlien the strike referred to, 
called by Pierce, became effective. I also attacli liereto special circular No. 
20,* under date of April 15, 1914, dealing wilh an illegal strike on the Monon- 
gahela division of tlie I*. K. R., wliidi clearly tleiines the position of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. Tlie policy of the brotherhood is so well known, 
and so much literature has been sent out over the signature of the chief exec- 
utive clearly defining such iiolicy, Uial it seems unrc'asonable to suppose that 
even Pierce, who was, and I understnml is, a memher of the B. of L. F. & E., 
would not know the position that would he taken in case of a strike such as the 
one under consideration. 

Accusations made against tlie nnderslgmxl by Pierce are unworthy of answer, 
and I learned many years ago that it Is useless to attempt to lock the door 
against a liar or defanier. Nothing, in my opinion, has injiire<l labor organi- 
zations more than men of the character of W. H. Pierce, whose only object seems 
to be to live without work and to deceive or impose ns far as possible upon his 
fellow workers. If It were 4leemed necessary or advisable I have no doubt 
of my ability to place on the stand several hundred members of the four trans- 
portation organisations who attended the meeting 4)f November 30 at Harris- 
burg, and who would corroborate the foregoing statement made by me at that 
meeting. 

Tranking you for furnishing me the Information, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 


W. G. Lee, President. 


a 


Will the commission l)e kind enough to wire me date I could appear before It 
few moments? 

T.ieie. 


' Submitted In printed form. 
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STATBKBHT OR HR. 0. B. ROWIARD. 

[State legislatlTe board Brotherhood of lUllroad Traiomen uf Ponnaylvania, Rooms 503- 
504. Franklin Building.] 


Harrisburg. Pa., May 11, 1015. 

Mr. John H. Crandall, 

Secretary Shorthand Reporting Co., 

Roon\ 720, Shorehom Hotel, Washington, 1). C. 

Dear Sir : I note through the Associated Press nows of the statements made 
by one W. H. Pierce before the Federal Industrial Commission at Washington, 
I). C., tlie following statement by Pierce: 

“W. G. Lee came to Harrisburg and addressed a joint meeting of the shop- 
men and transportation men. I>ee said to these men tliat if the Pennsylvania 
Railroad discharged one of the shopmen for joining the union, ‘ we have 135,000 
union transportation men and $3,500,000 in the treasury, and will use every 
dollar and every man against the railroad if they discharge those shopmen.’ ” 

I wish to say that the above statement of Pierce is absolutely untrue, as I 
was present at that meeting and remember distinctly the statements made by 
W. G, Lee to the shopmen’s trouble in Harrisburg, which was : 

“That he could only lend his moral support to the Federated Railway Em- 
ployees until such time as tliey had afliliated themselves with the resfKjctlve 
bona fide organizations representing their crafts, such as the carmen, ahop- 
men, freight handlers, maintenance-of-way employees, etc.” 


There was at no time duririg his remarks that he promised them the support 
of the 135,000 brotherhood men or $3,500,000 in their tretisiiry. 

He also stated that “under no circumstances could either of the transiwrta- 
tion organizations strike in sympathy with any class of employees. 


Yours, respectfully, 


O. B. Row AND, 


Chairman Pennsylvania State I legislative Board, 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


(Copy sent to W. G. I.«ee.) 


STATEMENT OF MR. W. H. PATRICK. 

(Keystone Lodge No. 42, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen.] 

HAiuasiujRO, Pa., May It, 1915. 

Mr. Frank P. Walsh, 

Chairman Federal Industrial Commission, Washington, D. C. 

M// Hear Sir: Recently there appeared in the daily papers some malicious 
statements made before your commission hy one Mr. W. 11. Pierce against one of 
the members of Keystone L^idge No. 42, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
namely, Milton T. Robinson, of Harrisburg, Pa., an<l also the grand president 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. William G. TA?e, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

By action of the ab<ive*named lodge I was Instructed to Inform you that the 
statements made by Mr. W. H. Pierce liave beiui refuted by the kKlge, and that 
they are not true. 

Trusting that you will give this affair your consideration, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 

[SEAL.] W. H. Patrick, 

Secretary Lodge No. 42, No 2S11 N. Sixth Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


STATEMENT 07 MR. M. T. ROBINSON. 

[State Legialative Board of Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen of Pennaylvanla.] 

Hahrisbuko, Pa., May 17, 1915. 

Mr. John H. Crandall, 

Secretary Shorthand Reporting Co., 

Room 720, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Dear S»: I have noted by the Associated Press news of the proceedings before 
the Federal Industrial Commission, sitting at Washington, D. C., of statements 
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made before the commlaslon, and wherein my name has been mentioned, by one 
W. H. Pierce, and to which I take exceptions an^ wish to file with the cornmish 
Bfon my reason for so doing. , f 

I note his statement in reference to a visit to Harrisburg by W. G. Lee, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and of which organization I am 
also a member, and attended the meeting at which the following statement, 
quoted by Mr. Pierce, is supposed to have been made : 

“ W. G. Lee came to Harrisburg and addressed a joint meeting of the shop- 
men and transportation men. Lee said to these men that If the Pennsylvania 
Railroad discharged one of the shopmen for joining the union, ‘ We have 135,000 
union transportation men and $3,500,000 In the treasury and will use every 
dollar and every man against the railroad If they discharge those shopmen.’ ” 
This statement is absolutely in<!orrect. Mr. Lee did say “ that he could only 
lend his moral support to the Federated Railway Employees until such time as 
they hud affiliated themselve.s with the respective organizations representing 
their crafts, such as the carmen, shopmen, freight handlers, malntenance-of-way 
employees, etc.” At no time during his remarks did he promise the support of 
the membership of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, either by member- 
ship or by capital. He did say that “ under no circumstances could either of the 
four transportation organizations strike in sympathy with any class of em- 
ployees.” 

As to myself a note under date of May 7, where Pierce said that I, “ Milton T. 
Robinson, of Harrl-sburg, ought to be shot at sunrise.” 

If I may interpret tlie meaning of his statement I should say that the state- 
ment should be reversed and applied to Mr. Pierce, as he is the only man I know 
who has not only trle<l, but has misled many good, reliable, and industrious men 
to follow him in a movement in which he as an experienced organizer of men 
knew tliat he was telling them something that was simply impossible to do. He 
knew as an organizer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men that the transportation brotherhoods could not under any consideration 
strike in sympathy with any other class of employees, and yet he has stead- 
fastly maintained that they would, and thereby inducwl many employees to join 
the Brotherhood of Federated Railway Employees. If the term “traitor” 
should be applied to anyone, it is my opinion it is he who should be “ branded.” 

When he says that the trainmen promised to go out on strike with the mem- 
bers of his organization, there is nothing to his statement, as no one was In 
authority to apeak on that matter other than W. G. I.^, but there was a few 
persons unauthorized and of the .same disposition as Pierce, and who are of the 
stripe who would do anything at the wrong time and nothing at the right time, 
who made such statements, but no one should have known the truthfulness of 
such sayings better than Pierce from his experience as an organizer, yet he con- 
tinued to deceive his followers. 

Very truly, yours, 


M. T. Robinson, 

P. O. Box No, m, HarHsburg, Pa, 


STATEMENT OF HR. H. B. HTTBSR. 

[Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, general grievance committee, Pennsylvania lines east.] 

Harrisbuko, Pa., May 20, 1915. 

Hon, lAcwis K. Brown, 

Secretary United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

M'ashington, D. C, 

Dear Sib ; I have been an interested reader of the press reports of the testi- 
mony presented to your honorable commission during its many sittings through- 
out the Nation, but particularly interested in the testimony offered by one 
W. H. Pierce, president of the so-called Brotherhood of Federated Railway 
Employees, who, according to the Associated Press report, under date of the 
6th Instant, testified in part as follows : 

“Mr. W. G. I^ee, president of the trainmen— I should call him brother, but 
don’t, because it’s ja disgrace — came to Harrisburg and addressed a joint meet- 
Ing^f shopmen and transportation men. liee said to those men that if the 
Pennsylvania Railroad discharged one of the shopmen for joining union. 
* We have 185,000 union transportation men and $8,500,000 In the treasury, and 
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KlU use «Ter7 dollar and every man against tlie railroad K they discharge 
those sbopineti.* 

“ The tralnmea said to the shopmen, ‘ Strtke, and we’ll go with you.’ But 
the trainmen didn’t strike \^th them. If ever a man was guilty of high treason 
against his fellows It Is W. G. Iie<\ He is Uie eaust^ of suiehles, great loss of 
property, and the breaking up of homes.” 

The meeting referred to by Pierce was held lii Harrisburg on Noy^miier HU, 
1913, and I was one of approximately 1,000 transportation men who were pre«* 
ent at this meeting — the term “ transportation men ” referring to ineml>ers of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Ix)coinotlve Firemen 
and Enginemen, Order of Hallway Conductors, and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. The meeting itself was one of what we railroad men term “ fifth 
Sunday ” meetings, wlilch are usually held In some large railroad center on the 
fifth Sunday of any month In which such occurs, and the attendance at such 
meetings is generally limited to transportation men, practically the only excep- 
tion being wlien members of the Order of Railroad Telegrapliers are admitted. 
Officers of these organizations are Invited to address these meetings, as well as 
men prominent in public life. At the imn'tlng in questhm President Lee, of 
tlie Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, was an Invited guest. 

Pierce, the president of the so-called Brotherhood of Federated Railway Em- 
ployees, was present at the opening of the meeting In his ofllcial capacity, but 
not as an InvitiMl guest, to the best of my knowle<lge. Pierce — who, by the 
way, was a defeatcnl aspirant for a vice pn‘sldency of the firemen’s organiza- 
tion at their Washington convention In 1913, ami whose commission as an 
organizer of that organization expired at midnight, November 30, 1013, sought 
to have the meeting thrown oi^en to the members of tlie “federation.” After a 
short discussion It was d(*clde<I that, in view of the fact that the meeting had 
bwn called for transixirtation men only, the meinhers of the “ feileratlon ” 
would not be admitted. Pierce immediately left the meeting In a “ huff,” but 
sliortly returned in his individual capacity as a member of the firemen’s 
brotherhood, and later on, at the request of the chairman, addressed the 
meeting, 

I was an attentive listener to the address made by President Lee, but at no 
time In his discourse did I hoar him make any statement tliat could be con- 
strued as Inferring tliat Pierce or his organizathm couhl, at the least, hoiie for 
the support which Pierce tesilfled President Lee promised would he given If 
the Pennsylvania dismls.sed any shopman for afllllatlng himself with the “ fed- 
eration.” President Lee did make a statement, which in substance was that If 
Pierce was organizing the shopmen and other employees and affiliating them 
with his organization with the permission of the different craft organizations 
already in existence and affiliated with the American Fwleration of Labor, then 
he could no doubt meet with the heads of the four transportation organizations 
and talk the matter over. Pierce did not then nor has he since, to the best of 
my knowledge, claimeil that he had permission from any of the craft organiza- 
tions representing other than trun.sportatioii men in railroad service, such as 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, Brotherhood of Car Repairmen, Inlernational Car Iiisriectors’ Union, 
etc., to aflfiliate this class of employees with h!s organization. He has repeat- 
edly announced that he would not affiliate his organization with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Tliere Is no doubt In my mind but that Pierce was promlse<i physical sup- 
p<>rt In his then threatened strike by members of the transportation organiza- 
tions acting In an individual capacity, but this was an assumption of authority 
on their part that was contrary to the general rules of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and similar laws of the other transportation organizations. 
The president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Mr. Lee, acting In 
his official capacity, can not call a strike of hIs own initiative, the general rules 
only giving to him the authority to approve or disapprove the action of a gen- 
eral grievance committee who, having received the approval of at least two- 
thirds of the membership on a railroad as the result of a referendum vote, can 
authorize or order a withdrawal from the service. Pierce, as a member and 
deputy officer of the firemen’s brotherhood, was well aware of this fact. 

The transportation organizations accept the open-shop policy ; their members 
work side by side with others In their respective cla.sses who do not belong to 
their organizations on the condition that these nomnerabers work for the sStaie 
rates of pay and upon the same conditions; and these organizations neither 
believe in nor practice the sympathetic strike. 
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It might not be out of place to nuggeat to your lionorable commission thot In 
considering the testimony presented by Mr. Pierce that you consult the report 
of Messrs. John A. Moffit and James A. Smyth, the commissioners of concilia- 
tion of the United States Department of Labor, submitted to the Hon. William 
B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, under date of July 1, 1914. This report covers 
the work of the honorable commissioners of conciliation In their efforts to 
avert the — at that time — Impending strike of Mr. Pierce’s Brotherhood of Fed- 
erated Railway Employees. 

Respectfully, yours, 

H. B. Hubeb, 

1352 North titreet, Harrisburg^ Pa. 
Sworn and subscribed before me this 20th day of May, A. D. 1915. 
fsE Irwin M. Cassell, Notary Public. 

My commission expires March 25, 1917. 


STATEMENT FROM HAEEISBURO (FA.) PATRIOT. 

(From IlarriHbiirR I’atrlof, Doc. 1, lOlIL] 

Concerted Move Ckeat vor Men — Spirit ok IIvrmony a Necessity to Success, 
Says Lee — Pierce Raps (Companies. 

A thousand railroad iniai altimdc'd tin* regular joint fifth Sunday meeting of 
the four brotherhoml organizations ye.sterday at tlie Board of Trade Hall. 

William G. lA?e, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, who 
has Just finished the eastern arbitration proceedings, was the principal speaker 
on the (K?casion. He said ho know of no differences between the various 
brotlierlaxMls. The espedal need of nlliliation of tlie four organizations on 
the Pennsylvania was urged. Lee declareil tliat he worked for federation and 
harmony between the engineers and firemen In the Harrisburg and St. Paul 
conventions. All would stand by the new brotherhood with money and other- 
wise, he said. He dwelt on splc's and gnm-shoe ilien and said it was impossible 
to keep out the traitor. “ With small favors they tempt employees with 
passes,” he said, Governimait figun's w(*re us(‘d to show the high death rate 
on the railroads. For 1912, one killed every five and one-half hours, and those 
injured, including the killed, average one every 12 minutes. Railroad men 
can never get just comiiensation in consideration of these fatalities. He spoke 
on arbitratiton, concerted movements, and wage scales at great length and 
intimated that concertiHl action was one of the most valuable. 

Senator K. B. Beldlenien extended an address of welcome to the visiting 
members. 

G. G. Boran, chairman of the State legi.slative hoard of the Brotherhood 
Railroad Trainmen, spoke of legislation and the work of the legislative board, 
dwelling principally on the public-service commission act and commented on 
the fact that employi»os and families will not he granted passes. 

J, 0, Blarney spoke on behalf of the B. of L. K. and took occasion to com- 
inemornte tlie fiftieth anniversary of the organization, which is the pioneer 
of the railroad brotherhoods. He alluded to the concerted movement as one 
of the grandest things and urged a .spirit of harmony to prevail among all 
railroad employees and the four organizations. 

W. H. Pierce, organizer of the B. of L. F. and E., who recently organized 
the Brotherhood of Federateil Railway Einployc‘es, told of the achievements of 
organized labor as monuments of the brotherhoods, and, us he is from the 
rank and file, his heart is with those who earn their living by the sweat of 
their brows. The expense of handling grievances is much greater now than 
formerly, he said. One hundred dollars Is now spent where 5 or 10 years 
ago $10 or $15 was sufficient to handle a ca.se. " Petty grievances are now 
carried to the higher officials. Years ago they were settled in the yard- 
master’s office,” Pierce said. “This la done to create excessive assessments, 
discourage the men, and make them quit the brotherhood.” 

Xhe brotherhood meeting held yesterday afternoon in the Board of Trade 
Auditorium was continued last night at White’s Hall, Broad and James Streets, 
under the aui^ices of the B. of F. R. E. 
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Most of tliO speakers at the afternoon session were present, all speaking a 
word of encouragement for the new organization. Among the speakers were 
W. G. Lee, pi*eslUent of the Brotherhood of llailroad Trainmen, and W. H. 
Pierce, organizer for the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen ami Englnemen. 
Both men extendetl hearty cooperation of their brotherluMXIs toward tlie new 
organization and offered support at all times* 


STATEMENT OF MR. P. L. SMITH AN.i) OTHERS. 


(Grand I^odge Brotherhood of Federated Hallway Kraployees.] 


Hakrisbuku, I»a., Man 77, 1915. 


To whom it may concern: 

We, the undersigned members of the different railroad l*rollierho(Mls, did 
attend a meeting in Wlilte’s Hall on the 30th day of November, 1913. wliieh 
was addressed by Mr. W. G. Lee, jiresident of tiie Brotherhood of Uallroad 
Trainmen, and heard liim make this declaration: 

(By W. G. Lee.) We have 1,35,000 memliers and .$3,500,0tK) in onr treasury, 
and every dollar and every man will be used against the Pennsylvania llail- 
road if they discharge one of you men for belonging to a union ; and he furtliei 
said If we stood by W. H. Pierce that he, Pierce, would lead us to a victory. 

P. L. Smith, 

2010 Susquehanna Street, B. of L. F. and F, 

Gko. F. Hoffman, 

61ft Dauphin Street, B. of F. R. E. 

11. 11. Stevenson, 

1>15 Front Street, D. of F. R, E. 

J. Q. Yodkb, 

621 Harris Street, B. of L. F. and E. 

M. D. Henderson, 

1911 Foster Street, H. B. G. B. of F, H. E. 


STATEMENT OF MR. R. B. SHEEIY. 

[William II. Home Lodge, B. of L. F. & B., 678.] 

TIaiiribburo, Pa., May 22, 1915. 

JTo whom it may concern: 

T. 11. B. Slioely, secretary of William Bl. Morne Tvodge No. 07.3, BrotlierlaxMl 
of IxK’omotIve Firemen ami Enginemen,.HarriHhurg, Pa., do hereby swear that 
I was In attendance at a meeting held In the city of Harrisburg, Pa., on the 
30th day of Novemher, 1913, and heanl W..G. Lee. president of the Brother- 
liood of Uallroad Trainmen, in the course of ids address, make this statement, 
to wit: 

‘‘Tlie Brotherhwd of Railroad Trainmen luis 1.35,000 members and tiirc^ 
and a half million in their trea.sury, ami that they (the Brotherhootl of Fed- 
erated Railway Employees) would have the hacking of the entire organization 
if one of their men was discharged for Joining the union.” 

R. B. SHEF.LY. 


Mat 24, 1915. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this day above written, May 24, 1915. 
[SBAI.,] Peitz Kbamme, 

Alderman, 

My commission expires the tlrst Monday in January, 1920. 
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ADDITIONAl STATSmirT OF XB. W. E. PIX&OB. 


[Grand Lodge Brotherhood of Federated Railway BmloyeesJ 


Habbisbvbo, Pa., May IS7, 1915, 


Lhswis K. Bbown, 

Secretary Cmnmission on Industrial Relations, 

Transportation Building, Chicago, III. 

Drab Sib : In answer to your request regarding information in regards to the 
Brotherhood of Federated Railway Employees, I hereby make an official state- 
ment covering the question asked me by your honorable commission, 

A. I. Kauffman, who was general chairman of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Englnemen in 1913, made a partial confession to me that he re- 
ceived money from the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. in the early part of July, 
1918, and a full confession In the month of August, 1918. This will, I think, 
answer the two first questions. 

No; the knowledge was not known generally. I had informed two members 
of Kauffman’s own lodge at Altoona, Pa., and one member who lived in Harris- 
burg, and also W. S. Carter, national president of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Englnemen, of Peoria, 111. 

It did become known In June, 1914, In a general way to all members who at- 
tended meetings, and most of them were displeased with the action of the 
general chairman, and I attemled the annual meeting of the. joint protective 
board in the city of Philadelphia, Pa., and there told the joint board that 
Kauffman was cro(»kcd and not to reelect him to office, and they defeated him. 

T was then a member and am still a member of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Englnemen. T belong to Lodge 477, located at Galesburg, 111. 

Mr. W. G. Lee, pre.sldent of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, did 
make a statement at a miM'tlng held in the board of trade hull in the afternoon 
of November 80 and in White’s Hall that same evening, in the city of Harris- 
burg, Pa., that the Brotherho<Kl of Railroad Trainmen had 135,000 members 
and $3,5()0,000 In their treasury and that they (the Brotherhood of Federateil 
Railway Employees) would have the backing of the entire organization of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen If one of the employees of the P. R. R. was 
discharged for joining the union. 

He also said in White’s Hall at the evening meeting that If the shopmen would 
follow W. H. Pierce, he. Pierce, would lead them to victory. 

W. H. Pierce. 


State of Pennsylvania, County of Dauphin, as: 

Personally appeared before me the undersIgiuHl, an alderman in and for the 
said State and county, W. H. Pierce, of the city of Harrisburg, State and county 
aforesaid, who, being duly sworn according to law, doth depose and say that 
the facts above set forth are both true and correct. 

Sworn to and subscrlbeil before me this 15th day of June, A. D. 1915. 

[SEAL.] J- William Bayles, Alderman. 

My commission expires first Monday in January, 1916. 


STATEHENT OF CHARLES UEBATI. 

Harrtsbtjbo, Pa„ June 12, 1015. 

To whom it may concern: 

At a regular Joint fifth Sunday union meeting of the railway brotherhoods 
held at the Board of Trade Auditorium, Sunday afternoon, November 30, 1918, 
Which I attended as a member of I^odge No. 673, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Englnemen, I personally heard W, G. T.iee, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, distinctly state In the course of remarks, In speak- 
ing of the shopmen’s organization, that the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
had 135,000 members and three and one-half million dollars In its treasury, 
which would be used to back up the shopmen if any were discharged for joining 
the union. 

The above is a true and correct copy. 

[L. s,] 


Obas. Lisbau. 
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Btatb of PFNN8YI.VANIA, County of Dauphin, ««: 

Personally appeared before me, the undersigned, an alderman in and for the 
said State and county, Charles Liebau, of the city of Harrisburg, State and 
county aforesaid, who, being duly sworn according to law, doth depose and say 
that the facts above set forth are both true and correct. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of June, A. D. 1915. 

[seal.] J- William Bayles, Alderman. 

My commission expires first Monday in January, 1916. 



EXHIBITS, 


7EREAU EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

An Agreement. 

The duly authorized representatives of tlie Oomnercial Telepraphers* Union 
of America and the Order of Railroad Telej^rajjhers, for the purpose of more 
clearly deflnlnp; their relations to each other and for the further purpose of 
avoiding disputes and securing harmonious cooperation In joint defensive action, 
do hereby agree : 

1. That for the purpose of this agreement a joint board shall be created, as 
follows: The president and the general secretary-treasurer of the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union of America and the president and the grand secretary and 
treasurer of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

2. That the joint hoar<l may adopt rules of procedure in the conduct of busi- 
ness that may properly come before it which shall not conflict with this agree- 
ment or the laws of the organizations parties hereto. 

8. That meetings of the joint board shall be hold upon the joint call of the 
presidents of the two organizations. 

4. That the presiding ollicer at meetings of the joint board shall be elected by 
a majority vote at each meeting, i>rovlded that should a tie vote occur any other 
method mutually ngrocnl upon may be adopb'd, 

5. That three voles in the aflirmatlve shall be necessary to adopt any propo- 
sition before the joint board, and when so adopteil shall be binding on both 
organizations parties her(‘to. 

6. That each organization parties hereto shall bear equally the incidental 
expen.ses of the joint board. 

7. That when a joint (hanand Is made by committees representing members 
of both organizations parties hereto involving either questions of wages or 
hours, all conferences and business with the employer r(‘lative thereto, shall be 
conducted by joint committees of the organizations parties to this agreement, 
and In case a strike or lockout shall result each organization shall bear its own 
expenses. 

8. That when a strike or lockout occurs where a joint demand has not been 
made, but where one of the organizations parties to thl.s agreement shall be 
Involved, It shall be coiufailsory, without further notice, for members of the 
other organization to protest against handling telegraph business other than 
that handled before the strike or lockout occurred, provided that nothing herein 
shall be construed to mean that a sympathetic strike can take place before being 
constitutionally legalized. 

9. That telegraphers employed by a railroad company shall not be admitted 
to membership in the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America. . 

10. That telegraphers employed by a commercial telegraph company, broker- 
age firm, or press association shall not be admitted to membership In the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers. 

11. That the officers of the Commercial Telegraphers* Union of America shall 
Insist on all members of that union now In or hereafter entering the railroad 
service joining the Order of Railroad Telegraphers without delay. 

12. That the offletTS of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers shall Insist on all 
members of that order now In or hereafter entering the commercial telegraph 
service joining the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America without delay. 

13. That nothing contained In this agreement shall be construed to mean that 
any telegrapher shall be prohibited from continuing membership In both organi- 
zations parties hereto. 
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14 . THat npon proof being furnished thnt a member of either organization 
l^ty to this agreement woltked for a firm, association, or corporation during 
the continuance of a legal strike charges shall be preferred against such mem* 
ber by the officers of the organization in which he holds membership, and such 
member shall be tried In accordance with the laws of that organization. 

15. Thnt this agreement shall be effective on and after the date of its signing. 
Approved. 

C. E. Layman, 

Oeo. O. Fokuks, 

A. (). Sinks. 

Board of Directors, Order of Railroad Tvlcqraphds. 

K. J. Fonvkku. 

S. J. Konknkami*. 

Jos. M. Spkkivan, 

M. .1. ItKIDY. 

C. E. Him., 

Grand Rxe<‘ulivc Board. 

Agreed : 

H. B. Perham, 

President Order of Railroad Teleurnphers. 

S. J. Smai.k, 

President Commercial Telegraphers' Union of Ameriea. 


This agreement became effective on October 1. 1000. 


PERHAM EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


Middktown. Del., Julg 12, 11)12. 

Mr. J. n. Donovan, 

Division Operator, Wilmington, Del. 

Dear Sir : I am called on commltt(‘e work for July 15, and I woiibl be glad 
if yon will kindly arrange to relievo me from July 15 and until furtbor ndvised. 
Yours, truly, 

T. W. Truitt, 


I Telegram.] 


Wilmington, Del., July IL 10 J2. 

T. W. yBuiTT: 

Will relieve you July 15; advise your address In order that we may reach 
yon ikmmUhI. 


S->N., 4.31 p. m. 


J. R. D. 


Wilmington, Del., August 0, 1912. 

Mr. T. W. Truitt, 

3^15 North Twenty-second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Sib : On account of the unusual nninber of men on our sick list we are 
unable to further extend your leave of absence, and It will be necessary for 
you to report for duty at once. 

Please arrange accordingly and acknowUnlge receipt. 


J. R. Donovan, 
Division Operator. 


S. 


3415 North Twenty-second Street, 

__ , _ _ Philadelphia, Pa., August 9, 1912, 

Mr. J. R. Donovan, 

Division Operator, Wilmington, Del. 

Dear Sir: On account of death In family I have be<*n out of town, and Just 
received your letter. I am sorry you are in need of men at this time, as It is 

38819“— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 11 15 
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impossible for me to return for doty at once, owing to the fact the telegrapheni* 
committee is expecting an audience with the officials any day, and it is neeear 
sary that I shall be present when this audience is granted. I will report for 
duty as soon as I am relieved, which should be In a short time. 

Yours, very truly, 

T. W. Tbuitt. 


Wilmington Del., August 2S, 1912. 


Mr. T. W. Truitt, 

3415 North Twenty-second Street^ Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: Referring to your leave of absence granted July 15, my letter to 
you dated the 6th and your answer of the 9th, will advise this leave of absence 
is terminated, and it will be necessary for you to report for duty Monday, 
August the 26th, or else you will be dropped from the rolls and your position 
advertised. Please acknowledge receipt of this letter. 

Yours, truly, 

J. R. Donovan, Division Operator. 


Headquarters of General Committee, 

3415 North Twenty-second Street, Tioga, 

Philadelphia, Pa., August 24, 1912. 

Mr. J. R. Donovan, 

Division Operator, Wilmington, Del. 

Dear Sir : Your letter of August 23 received. I regret to have to say that I 
am unable to report for duty on Monday, August 26, as requested, for the 
reason that I am a member of the telegraphers’ general committee, which is 
now In session and endeavoring to establish a schedule and wage scale on the 
Pennsylvania lines. I hereby protest against being dropped from the rolls and 
my position being advertised, and I notify you that such action on your part 
will cause me to make it one of the grievances we have against the company. 
Yours, truly, 

T. W. Truitt. 


WiT.MiNOTON, Del., August 2H, 1912. 

Mr. T. W. Truitt, 

Operator, Middletoum, Del. 

Dear Sib: Yours of the 24th Instant received. As you have been working 
for this division for 24 years and received your living from them, I consider 
your first duty toward tliem when you are needed In the service. Any em- 
ployees given leave of absence are likely to be recalled at any time when the 
service requires, and you, of course, understand the result of refusing duty 
and insubordination. 

J. R. Donovan, Division Operator. 


Middletown, Del., Jamvary 10, 1913. 


Mr. J. R. Donovan, 

Division Operator, Wilmington, Del. 


Dear Sib: Having about completeil my duties as committeeman for the 
operators I am now ready to resume duty, please advise at your earliest con- 
venience when I shall report for duty at my position here, and oblige. 

Yours, truly, 

T. W. Truitt. 


Middletown, Del., January 18, 1913. 

Mr. H. B. Perham, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sib and Brother ; I am attaching herewith a copy of the letter sent to ' 
Mr. Donovan on the 10th, ‘ as per your instructions. You will notice I did not 
recognise that I had been discharge. This was due to the fact that Mr. Dono- 
van has never officially notified me to that effect 


1 Printed in this exhibit 
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Wls letter was seot to Mr. Donoyan through the United States mall, and I 
axiKirery sure that he received it O. K., but up to this time I have received no 
reply from him. Would you advise that I make a second request or let It stand 
as it is? 

W^lth best wishes, I am, 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. W. TuuiTr. 


Mr. T. W. Tbuitt, 

Middletown, Del. 


St. Ix)tTis, Mo., January 20, 19 IS. 


Deab Sib and Brother: I have received your favor 18th instant, tojrether 
with the commuuicutioii addressed to Mr. Donovan, division operator at WII- 
mingtom I>el., and In reply will state that in iny opinion it will be well to 
write Mr. Donovan another letter, calling his attention to your communication 
to him dated .fanuary 10. and inclosing copy of same. If you do not hear from 
him within a reasonable length of time kindly advi.se to that effect. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours, fraternally, . 


II. B. Perm AM, President, 


Middletown, Del, January 23, 1913. 

Mr. J. R. Donovan, 

Division Operator, Wilmington, Del. 

Dear Sir: On .Tannary 10 I sent you a letter stating that I had about com- 
pleted my dutle.s as committeeman for the operators, and was now ready to re- 
sume duty. Up to this time I have received no reply from you. Not being sure 
that you had received this letter, I am attaching a copy herewith, and would 
be glad If you will give me a reply at your earliest convimhuice, and oblige. 
Yours, truly, 


T. W. Truitt. 


Mr. H. B. Peru AM, 

i^/. Louis, Mo, 


iMiDDLETOWN, Dki.., February 3, 1913. 


Dear Sir and Brother: As per your letter of .January 20, I made the second 
request upon Mr. Donovan to be put back to work, and up to the present time 
I have received no reply to either letter. To make sure that Mr. Donovan 
would get my last letter I registered same to him and am attaching his receli)t 
herewith.* 

From what I can learn from the other men they are being treated In about 
the same manner as I am. I hear that all the division operators have their 
orders, and could not make a reply to us if they so desired. 

With very best wishes, I am, 

Yours, fraternally, 


T. W. Tbuitt. 


St, Louis, Mo., February 6, 1913. 

Mr. T. W. Tbuitt, Middletown, Del. 

Dear Sir and Brother : Your letter of February 3 received. It is sufficiently 
conclusive to establish the fact that you were discharged from the service for 
representing your fellow employees, as you liad a right to do. We now have a 
very good case against the Pennsylvania Railroad on many counts. The delays 
have been very annoying, but it has given ns an opportunity to get ready that 
otherwise we would not have had, and it may be all for the best. 

The situation at Washington has interfered with us and our plans consider- 
ably, but we are not alone In that respect. 

The organization on the Pennsylvania is standing up wonderfully well, and 
we certainly ought to win on that account alone. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours, fraternally. 


H. B. Perham, President. 


^Registered-letter receipt attached. 
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[Organization committee Federated Railroad Trades, affiliated with the AMerIcMn 
eratlon of Labor. Pennsylvania lines,] 


PiTTsBUKGH, PA,, March 4, 1911. 


Mr. Prank Morrison, 

Secretary A. F. of L., Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir and Brother: The Pennsylvania Co. continues to discharge the 
active oflicers of the new locals. Their present policy can not help but be to 
our disadvantage iinh'ss some change is made at once. Along these lines we 
have arranged to hold a special conference with delegates from the points 
affected, and they are principally on the Pittsburgh division. Men being let 
go at Twenty-eighth Street, l*itcairn, Yoiingwood, and Derry, Pa. 

Up to now our efforts for adjusting these grievances have not proven success- 
ful, local shop officials not giving the committees waiting upon them any satis- 
faction. When the easels are taken up with higher oiflclals the same treat- 
ment is accorded. Wlnit course the company will pursue when the general 
eoramlttee of each organization waits upon them is not known. It’s easy to 
surmise that little show will be given to these men let go, who are practically 
all old employees. 

Meanwhile organizers are making arrangements for meetings In Altoona, 
Harrisburg, and at (’olu minis, Oldo. It may be necessary that some of the 
International officials make an effort to meet the higher officials of the road 
and make an effort to have thi.s discrimination stoppi'^l. 

Vice President Olov(‘r, of the blacksmiths, has been assigned to work in 
conjunction with tli(‘ oIIht organizers, and for the time being will be located 
In the Pittsburgh district. 

With b(‘st wlslies, 1 am, 

PTaternally, yours, 


A. E. Ireland, Secretary. 


(Telogriim.J 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Fehruary 24. 1911. 

Frank Morrison, 

SOI (i All'., Wafiliington, D. C.: 

Company continues to discharge union men at all points. Trouble antlcl- 
paP'ii. Sliould liavo two additional men to help. Wire answer. 

T. H. Flynn. 


Mr. Frank MOrrinon, 


PjTTsin^UGH, Pa., March 1911. 


Dear Sir and P.ndTiiER: Please find inclosed weekly statement for week end- 
ing to date. 

The work of organizing on the P. R. R. is not as good as it was some time ago: 
this is due to the fact that the compuay has starteil to discriminate against the 
union men, which has resulted In making some of the men refuse to ccaiperate 
with us, but I think that this will not lust long, and the men will see that they 
must make a stand sometime. 

The blacksmiths have placed a man on the road, and the sheet-metal workers 
will ha\e one of their .organizers here Monday. So, with best wishes, I beg to 
remain. 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. H. Flynn, 
Organizer A. F. of L. 

P. S. — Send check to my home address. 

T. H. F. 


Pitcaibn, Pa., March 6, 1911. 

Mr. Frank Morrison: 

Dear Sir and Brother : The Federal Labor Union, of this city, was installed 
on Saturday last, with a membership of 218. They will send to you for more 
due books and constitutions. 

The P. R. R. has discharged all the men who were active in the formation 
of this movement and 1 do not know how we will be able to stop a general strike. 
We all realize how impossible it would be at this time to win ; but how to stop 
it is also as hard. 
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Wyatt was in Pittsburgh on Sunday. His n'ports from Altoona are good. 
Our reports from Columbus, Denison, and otlior points In Ohio are real good. 

Pieroe Is In Harrisburg, but we have not received a reiwrt from iiim, but we 
expect one to-night. 

The blacksmiths have placed two organizers on this road — Clover and Horn. 
I hope that some arrangements will be made so the men will get their trouble 
adjusted and not have to strike. 

I am Inclosing you clippings from Pittsburgh Ix?ader which will explain how 
It stands up to the present time.' 

So, with best wishes, I beg to remain, 

Yours, fraternally, 


T. H. Flynn. 


PITCAIBN, Pa., March 11. 1911. 

Mr. Frank Morrison, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Please find inclosed weekly statement for wwk 
ending to date, for which you will please send < heck to my home address. 

The conditions on the F. 11. II. is about the same, the company Is discharging 
and the men are organizing faster than the company can discharge, while the 
organizers are real busy keeping the men from striking, for as they say (hat 
if the men are all discharged then there will be not enough to strike Nvlieri 


the time comes. 

The organizers sent to Columbus, Ohio, are organizing real fast, but Gallagher 
and Wyatt are having ail kinds of trouble at Altoona, while we have not re- 
ceived any information from Pierce from the time he left Plttsbuigh for 
Harrisburg, 

I have worked nil week around Pittsburgh and Youngwood with other organi- 
zers getting the locals Installed and advising agaln.st a strike. At the sanu‘ time 
we organized another federal union at the 28th shops, and will make nppllcjiilon 
for a charter Sunday, also will go Sunday night to Johnstown to form another 
federal labor union. 

We are working real hard to get a conference' with (lie company, but up 
t<» the present time we have not been able to accomi)lish much along those 
liiie.s. 

Ireland will he in Washington Monday and will cull on you and explain mat- 
ters to you ; so with best wishes I beg to remain, 

Fraternally, yours, 


T. H. Flynn, 
Organizer A. F. of L. 


[OrgtiDlzation commlttw Federated Railroad Trades, afflllutoel with the Aitierlean 
Federation of Labor. Pennsylvania lines. J 

PirrsBUBOH, Pa., March 21, 1911. 

Mr, Frank Morrison, 

801 0 Street NW., Washington, D, C. 

Dear Sir and Brother: In connection with the organization work on the 
Pennsylvania system would state for the past two wwks since the last circular 
was ls.sued much trouble has been experienced on account of the company’s atti- 
tude In discharging employees for their activity in organizing. 

At some of the immediate points near Pittsburgh the company officials went 
even so far as to discharge from one-third to one-half of their forces. 

For gome time the situation was very critical, and in order to offset nny at- 
tempt on behalf of the company to di.scourage our movement, It was arranged 
for a big general muss meeting, and same was held In Old City Hall, Sunday, 
March 19, when addre-sses were delivered by President James O’Connell, <»f the 
International A8.soclntIon of Machinists, and other organizers. 

The outlook at this stage Is much more promising, and arrangements are 
being made to carry on the organization work, particularly at all eastern [lolnts. 

At a meeting held Sunday morning at the headquarters In the Monongahela 
House, at which meeting President O’Connell was In attendance, the entire 
matter was gone into in detail. It was then mutually agreed to arrange for 


oo* in printed form. They are entitled, Railroad men remain quiet,” Peb. 

V ’ ^ ’ * Railroad men face atruggle,” no date ; ** Many abopnien Join federation," 

Ifttr. 2, 1911. 
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a campaign of education by sending out circulars to the unorganized points, It 
being understood that the mails were to be used to reach this company's em- 
ployees. 

It was agreed as heretofore that the expense incurred is to be borne pro 
rata by each organization. 

Your rei)resentatives on the ground will be prepared in a few days to submit 
to you in detail what the share of your organization will be. Meanwhile 
every effort is being put forth to further increase our forces. We have been 
In close touch with the officials of the company. Copies of communications are 
Inclosed. 

T. H. Flynn. 


Some Pebtinent Questions to Tkanspobtation Service Men. 

1. Are there provisions In your agreements for the transportation of scabs to 
take the place of loyal union shopmen on strike? 

2. Does It .specify that you shall operate <lefective motive power and jeopardize 
the lives of the traveling public, on account of Incompetent nonunion workmen? 

8. Is there anything therein that says you shall man your trains and mingle 
around the yards among armed thugs and scab herders and work under their 
protection ? 

4. Does it say that you shall haul provisions, clothing, and other supplies to 
scabs ? 

6. Is It not true that the.se .striking shopmen refused to be used by the com- 
pany wlien you faced a .serlou.s contiict less than a year ago? 

6. There is a principle Involved, stand by tho.se stanch citizens and refuse to 
work until this company reinstates its old einployee.s. Don’t be used as tools to 
defeat your f(‘llow workmen. 

By order general committee striking shopmen, Pennsylvania lines east and 
west. 

[Organization coinmlttoi' Poderatod Railroad Trades, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Pennsylvania lines. J 

PiTTSBUiiGii, Pa., June 15 , 1011 . 

Mr. Frank Morrison, 

(b’ccTc/urj/ A. t\ of L., HOI (} street NW., Wanhington, D. C. 

Dear Str and Brothku: Inclosed herewith find statements relative to meth- 
ods pursued by train-.s('rvlce men which are self-explanatory. Conditions re- 
main unchangetl, and unless something is done soon in the way of benefits all 
men will return to work. Trusting to hear from you soon, I remain. 
Fraternally, yours, 

Gtx). A. Nor.TE. 

Piri'saURUH, Pa., June 6 , 1011 . 

On afternoon of .Tune 6, at Weber’s Hall, Mr. G. W. Souser, member of Onn.sby 
lAidge, No. 46.'), B. L. F. & K,, addressed about 300 shopmen, advising that If 
they would sever their <’onnectlon witli the A. F. of L., the Pemisylvania Co. 
would be willing to make some satisfactory settlement. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 8, 1911. 

The following recommendation was furnished by Mr. J. C. Jackson, member 
of B. B. Hawkins Division, No. 114, Order Railway Conductors, to Mr. J. Jen- 
ney, foreman of Pennsylvania Co. 


RECOM MENDATION. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 8, 1911. 

Mr. J. Jenney : 

The bearer is the man I was talking to you about at Howard. He is a pipe 
flttei* by trade. Anything you can do for him will be thankfully received, and 

oblige. , ^ , 

J. C. Jackson, 

Order RaUvoay Conductors. 
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PiTOAiKN, Pa., June 13, 1911, 

We, the undersigned men on strike, authorize this committee of five men, 
David Rodgers, W. C. Woomer, H. E. Baker, ,1. B. White, and W. J. Harsh- 
berger, to meet the representatives of the various crafts of the A. F. of L., 
namely, Messrs. Ireland, Paqula, Flynn, Nolte, and Bork, and we demand that 
the said representatives of the various crafts meet In I. O. O. F. Auditorium, Pit- 
cairn, Pa., Wednesday, June 14, at 2 p. m., for the purpose of demundliiK the 
strike benefit or passing the settlement of tills cause into the advice of the heads 
of the various operating crafts and If such Is not recognized and acttnl upon 
according to this request, a message will be sent to all tx)lnts that is out on 
strike, notifying them of the action we have taken and asking them to c(M)iH'rate 
with us and unite with us and appoint their representatives \\lth full power to 
act and bring this settlement about. 

No promise will be accepted. Immediate action must be taken. 

(Note. — This petition had 109 signatures.) 


Brotherhood of Uailway Carmen of America, 

Pittiiburgh, Pa., June /J, 19 tj. 

Mr. Thomas A. Jones, 

P. O. Box No. Jf66, Pitcairn, Pa. 

De\r Sir and Brother: Inclosed herewith find lett(T from Brother Morrison, 
secretary of A. F. of L.. in which he requests sworn statement regarding the 
attitude of train-service employ tvs. What we want, Brother Jones, is something 
to show the exact dlsixisltion on part of these men for future reference in their 
attempt to influence our men to return to work. 

We know that there are many instances in which they tried to bring about 
discord, of which no doubt you can furnksh good information, and it is this kind 
of information that we desire. 

If you will also give the names, together with name of organization, mimlxT «)f 
lodge, etc., or, if in case of grand loilge representatives furnish their name and 
title, it will indeed be highly appreciated. 

We would kindly urge upon you to furnish all information in this connection 
possible and forward same to this office as soon as convenient to do so. 

Assuring you of our best wisbes, I remain, 

Fraternally, yours, 


Geo. A. Nolte, Grand Lodge Deputy. 


P. S. — Kindly return letter of Brother M»uTison’s without fall. 

These men have held two public meetings in Pitcairn for the purpose of doing 
the above business: Edward McGinnlss, B. of L. F. & E. ; Bob Jackson, B. of 
L. E. ; F. S. Titman, B. of R. T. ; Hendricks, O. R. C. 


American Federation of liAROR, 

Washington, D. C.,June 8, 1911. 


Mr. George A. Nolte, 

Monongahela House, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Sib and Brother; Your several favors received and contents noted. 
Your last favor recelvetl to-day in regard to the attitude displayed by the 
brotherhoods’ executives. 1 would like you to furnish me with the names of the 
representatives of the brotherhoods who are urging the men to withdraw from 
the American Federation of Labor. If you can do that, we can then take It up 
with the international officers. I will be pleased to have you wire, at our ex- 
p«ise, the names of these men and the organizations they represent. 

I also have in mind your postscript In your letter of June 6, In which you say 
you had a debate at Ormsby, at one of the large shops, with the representative 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen aud the company’s representative; 
but you do not furnish me with the name of the representative of the Locomo- 
tive Firemen’s Union. 

The executive council of the American Federation of Labor will meet next 
Monday, June 12. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Yours, fraternally, 


Frank Morrison, 

Secretly American Federation of Labor. 
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[OrganizatloD committee Federated Railroad Trades, affiliated with the Americail 
Federation of Labor. Pennsylvania lines.] 

PiiTHBUBOH, Pa., June 15, 1911, 

Mr. Fbank Mobbison, 

Secretary A, F. of L., No. HOI 0 Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Deab Sir and Brother : Inclosed find copy of proposition turned down by the 
general strike coninilttee at Pittsburgh, Pa., lhi.s date, which shows conclusively 
that the Pennyylvania Co. does not Intend to act fair with its employees now on 
' strike. 

I am sending tliis by retiuest of Brother Flynn, who is actively engaged here 
at present. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Fraternally, yours, Geo. A. Nolte. 


Proposition as a basis oi settlement from Mr. Shroyer, superintendent Penn- 
sylvania Co. iines west; 

First. The company now lias an ample force of men at work or en route, none 
of whom will lie disiiluced. 

Second. None of the men now on strike can be reemployed at present. 

Third. Howev(‘r, if the strike* is called off at once the company will consider 
applications from the men now on strike, and such of them as it is found 
desirable to recmiiloy will be taken on from time to time as new men. 

The committee recommends its rejection. 


Altoona, Pa., June 30, 1911. 

Mr. Frank Morrison. 

Dear Sir and Brother; Organizer Gallagher, who has been in the hospital 
for some days as a result of a very hard beating, is to-day able to be around. 
We are hopeful that there is nothing serious. 

As I wrote to you .some time ago asking you to take the matt(‘r of continuing 
organizers in tlie Pennsylvania system up with the national organizers, 1 wish 
you would let me know at your earliest possible convenience what has been 
done along those linos. 

There are now working on this system Organizers Schmitt, Gallagher, Bork, 
and myself, with Ireland in Pittsburgh, which shows very poorly for the mi- 
tionul otlicers, who pledged themselves at the Idttsburgh conference to continue 
the work of organizing. Moreover, with this small force of organizers now on 
the system the company will again take advantage of our orgauizations and 
start to discriminate, which will result in disbanding and disrupting all that 
we have accomplished in the past six months. 

Here in Altoona alone we have the following organizations: Boiler makers, 
838; blacksmiths, 120 ; machinists, 4:1(1; carmen, 320; laborers, 150. 

The laborers have not as yet applied for a charter. There are also several 
hundred applications from various craftsmen which we liave not segregated 
at the present time. 

The blacksmiths have taken their organizer away and the local union feels 
very hard about it. The same is applicable to the machinists; and I might 
state briefly timt the organizers now on the ground will not be able to accom- 
plish very much effective work If the national and International organizations 
directly uffecteil do not manifest a more willing desire to iierfect the organiza- 
tion of the entire system. 

So, hoping that you will bring this matter to their attention, and begging 
for an early reply, I beg to remain, 

Yours, very fraternally, T- H. Flynn. 

p, g.—You will plea.se find inclosed weekly statement for week ending to date, 
for which you will kindly mall check for same to my home address. 

T. H. F. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 1, 191 1. 

Mr. Frank Morrison, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sib and Brother : Please find Inclosed weekly statement for week end- 
ing to date, for which you will please send check to my home address. 
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The conditions on the P. R. R. are getting bud. The company knowing Umt 
ail the organizers except three were off the road lias again started to disrupt 
the organization by refusing to reinstate the old men os per the agreement. 
This week 1 had to give up my work of organizing in AlbKina and come to h(‘lp 
the men at Pitcairn, Allegheny, and other places that have been on strike for 
A long time and are out nf money and not one organizer here to instruct them. 
I have arrangeii for an ox roast for tlie 11th and got all the stuff donated. We 
expect to get enough money to help some of the strikers. 

Now, if the national organizations will not assist in organizing to other shops 
on the road, the company will continue to discharge all union men. I will go 
back to Altoona on the 12th. So with best wislies, I beg to remain. 

Youi*s, fraternally, 


T. H. Flynn. 


American Federation of Labor, 

Mouitf \ (rn<ni, A. N(H'cnibvr JUI^, 

Mr. H. B. Periiam, 

h'if/hth Vice Prcftidcnt, American Fedcraitou of Labor, 

iS'L Louts, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Yoiir favors dated October 2S and .SI received. 

I shall write, as you suggest, to Mr. J. H. MarbU*, siM'retary of th(‘ luterstute 
(Commerce Commission, re<|uesting liim to furnish me the report referred to iQ 
your letter, or if a later report on the same subject has liecn published, to send 
that I thank you for the Information. 

Referring to your inquiry concerning a statement issued by an otlieer of tbo 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., I desire to say that on Sunday afternoon, April 2, 
1911, I was in Pittsburgh, for the purixjse of addressing a meeting in the inter- 
<.st of the Pennsylvania Railway emi>loyees who were th(‘n engaged in a striki?. 
Prior to the meeting a local otlieer of one of the shopmen’s unions— 1 do not 
remember his name — handed me a typewritten statement, which he said was a 
copy of a letter issued to the employees. In giving me the statement he ad- 
monished me to regard ns absolutely confideidial tlie name of tin* Pennsylvania 
oflicial Httache<l to the letter. In reading tin* eomiminication at the meeting I 
did withhold the otticlars name. 

I, of course, can not vouch for the authenticity of this statement, and while 
I st*nd a copy uf it to you, I suggest that you sliould investigate before using it, 
and tlms aseertaln if it is really autlientic. 

With best wishes. I am, 

Yours, truly, 


All foremen: 


(Inclosure.) 


John Mitchell, 

1 be PrcHulfut. 


We have been necessitated to discontinue work during the past week to keep 
within our allotment bmiu.se of the fa< t that (be force* now on our section is 
greater than the money allotted us can maintuiu. 

In order that we may work our men regular and give them living wages and 
keep within out allotment, it will he neec'ssary for us to el(HT(*iisc* our force*. 
Before making this reduction in the force, liowever, we desire to have* an (*x- 
pression from our laborers as to wliether or not they are meinbcTs of labor 
organizations now being organized in this vielnii.\. in this reducti<»ii of the 
force to live within our allotment, it is our liitenlion to first lay oil the m«*a 
who are members of tlie organization or who proiKise to join the organization. 

Advise us not later than Monday p. in. of the answe*!* of your men to (lie 
question, “Are you a member of a labor organization? If .so, what? Is it your 
Intention to Join one of the labor organlzalions now being organized in this 
vicinity? ” 


W. T. Hanly, 

Ifiupervisr No. 10^. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., January J9, 191S. 
Notes of P. R. R. Case. 

Joseph Born, Wilmerdlng, Pa., says as foIlow's: 

That about the first or middle of February, 1911 Mr. John Btelnburg, fore- 
man, P, R. R. shops, called on him and talkenl about union affairs, stating it 
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would be better for Born to drop the union proposition. Born refused, explain- 
ing that while it was true that the company, as stated by Stelnburg, had treated 
him (Born) well, there were others of his craftsmen who had not been ac- 
corded such treatment and that he (Born) proposed to fight for those less for- 
tunate than himself. Tliat on February 27, following this interview, Mr. Steln- 
burg said to him (Born) “ I have orders to di.scharge you,” and did so, giving no 
other reason for the action. Born claims he was discliarged wholly because 
he was a union man and refused to acmle to the rtHpiest made by Stelnburg. 

That 500 maces or clubs were manufactured by the P. R. R. at Its cabinet 
shop, Pltcuiran, Pa., prior to the shopmen’s strike in 1911, and Immediately 
after a committee had notified the company of the desires of the men. 

That John (Jeiger, Trufford (’Ity, Ihi., knows all about these matters and 
would be a good witness, but at this time is endeavoring to get back into service 
with the P. II. R., therefore will probably be averse to talking on the outside. 

That E. P. Kepple, I’ltcalrn, Pa., is also well posted relative to the case and 
will tell all about it at any time. 

Mr. Born says he Is perfectly willing to testify to all that he knows of the 
matter, which is somewhat limit(*d on account of his activity on committee work 
during the time of some of the occurrences. 

That gem'ral manager S. C. Long and Mr. Morrow are men that will not stick 
to the truth, either regarding facts or the things they have previously stateil ; 
that occasion made It necessary for him (Born) to call each of them liars at 
Broad Street, and he did so; that while Mr. O’Donnell is a fighter, he found 
him truthful. 

Tlmt all strikers taken back by the company lost all money they had paid 
Into the voluntary relief and rights to a pension, the company claiming the men 
had ” left the service.” 

That he understands pension rates are determined by the average of the 
last one year’s pay In the service of the company, h\it does not seem quite 
clear on this. 

Mr. William Shenefelt, sr., 423i Westinghouse Avenue, Wilmerdlng, Pa., 
says : 

That he saw clubs or maces manufactured In P. R. R. cal>inet shops, Pitcairn, 
Pa., prior to the strike of the P. R. R. shopmen in 1911 ,t]iat the clubs were of 
hickory timber, about 10 or 18 Inches long, a hole in one end with a strap 
through, that tliey were very dangerous weapons, that he can probably supply 
om‘ or two If it should become necessary; tliat these clubs were shipped from 
cabinet shop to P. R. R. storerooms, .about 299 yards distant and storeil there. 

Slienefelt further states that of his own knowledge the P. R. R. manufac- 
tured similar club.s at same place and for the same purpose, viz, arming " bulls ” 
(spec'ial agents) at the time a trainmen’s strike wiis looked for; he thinks it 
was during the year 1900. 

Tliat men now in the I’. R. R. storerooms, Pitcairn, above mentioned, were 
also there when clubs wen* put there in 1911, that the manager, Mr. Nicholson, 
now, was also manager of the rooms in 1911. 

That Jai'ob Gret'nwalt, East McKeesport, Pa., was om* of the men who turned 
clubs in 1911, as was also Eihvin Gas.sady, now in the West somewhere. 
Cassady’s father resid(‘s in Duquesne, Pa. 

That himself and others who went on strike lost what they had paid into 
the voluntiHjr relief; that the relief is but a “ graft ” anyway. 

That all who went on strike and were taken back do not got the passes they 
used to get nor that others get who are at work and were not strikers In 1911. 
Shenefelt was out one week, returned to work, and is still working for 
the P. U. R. 

That he did not assist in manufacturing tin* clubs, us he is not a turner. 

T. E. Eixis. 


PiTTSBUBOH, Pa., January 20, 1913. 

Mr. E. B. Kepple, lualth officer and insurance agent, Pitcairn, Pa., says: 

That in February, 1911, he m\s employed as a blacksmith by the P. R. R. 
Co. at Pitcairn, Pa., and was a union man ; that during that month the P. R. R. 
began ” laying off ” Its old employees in the shops at above-named place ; that 
the employees thus treated belonged to the union covering their craft, these 
men in nio.st cases being Informed that when they left their union they would 
be placefl hack to work ; that this procedure continued until a thousand 
more of the employees were thus treated. 
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That about the first day of March. 1911, himfself, Joseph Geiger. Trafford 
City* Pa., and Jacob Born, Wllinerdlng, Pa., as a committee, were sent to wait 
upon Mr. J. F. Coursan, general foreman P. R. R. shops, regarding a»)ovo treat- 
ment of the employees, Born having been laid off Just previous to this visit 
The committee accused the company of discriminating against its old em- 
ployees who were union men, giving names and other evidence. Mr. Coursan 
disputed the act of discriminating and stntetl the compaiiy would do no such 
thing. During the Interview Joseph Geiger remarked touMr. C«>ursan, “Yes; 
and I will be about the next one to go,” Implying that he would be discharged 
for appearing before Coursan on a committee in behalf of tJie lald-off or dis- 
charged employees. Mr. Coursan said. “No, sir; you will not; you will not be 
molested ’’ — worths to that efftn^t. That the next day, March 2, 1011, Jostjph 
Geiger and himself (E. B. Kepple) were both laid off, and neither have been 
taken back into service yet. 

Kepple states that they were dlschargetl at noon, and that the intMi yet 
working when he left the shop were Instructetl to not si)eak to him until after 
he was outside the shop. 

Kepple has printed copies of allldavlts by men who were treateil by the com- 
pany as above; that the comjaniy told them they wi‘i*e treated thus because of 
their affiliation with their union, and that when they would leave their unions 
they would be put back to work. He says there are thousands of living wit- 
nesses to all this, but that Mr. Ireland, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has the original 
affidavits, in case they are desircMl. The conversation wiih Mr. Kepple sug- 
gests that the trouble between the P. R. R. and Its shopmen In 1911 was due 
to the discrimination de.scribcd above. The first man laid off or dhsmlsscsl 
from the service in this eliminating process was the stvretary of the Brother- 
hood of Blacksmths and Heli><n-s’ l<>cal lodge, Pitcairn, Pa., Mr. George Morgan, 
now residing at North Braddock, Pa. 

This cleaning-out process continued from February until May, Kepple sa>s, 
and that finally a strike was ordered, and if It had not been ordered wlien it 
was tiiere would not have been anyone I(*ft to strike, as not one-third of the 
union men were then loft in the shops, thus ehiiniing the company forced the 
men to strike. He says the company had been told a strike would be calleil but 
paid no attention and kept on letting the men out. 

lvepi)le says one of the nu‘tlio<ls the company used was to place bosses near 
meeting places. The next day or so after the meeting there were sure to he 
some of those attending laid off or, in other words, (lischarg<Ml from service. 

Kepple says the contract entered Into between the employee and the com- 
pany when entering the voluntary relief Is of such nature that if in cas(‘ of 
death a beneficiary of the deceased enters suit against the company it voids 
the relief benefit and also bars prospect of recovering through the law. Upon 
being asked why employees entere<i into such a one-sided crintract, he said, 
“It’s that or no job.” He states some of the employees went to an attorney 
regarding this contract, hut the attorney told them It was so Ironclad the 
employee had “ no show.” 

Kepple also says, regarding the lay-off or discharge feature. It was a metluKl 
of the company to get hold of a man it thought it would be able to bulldoze, 
call him into the office, and go after him roiiglishod. To such they did not 
mince words as to the unions and what would he done, etc. 

Regarding the relief. Kepjile also says the company Is a gainer In case of 
demotion during the latter part of a pensioner’s active service with the com- 
pany, as In such case the company’s donation to the fund would he materially 
diminished. This matter Is very comifiex. See treaties on the subject. 

Kepple says the younger strikers who ha\e Ikhmi taken back Ijito service are 
taken Into the relief, but the older men are not. 

T. E. Erxrs. 


PiTTSBtTKOH, Pa., Jammrjf 22, 1913, 
Thomas Jones, Pitcairn, Pa., to-day state<l ns follows; 

That he was, just prior to March 10, 1911, employed as foreman of a crew 
at P, B. R. roundhouse, Pitcairn, Pa., and that on March 10, 1911, H. Cosgrove, 
foreman P. R. R. roundhouse, told him (Jones) that his services were no 
longer needed; that he had been In the employ of the P. R. B. for about 18 
years prior to that date; that, although Cosgrove did not say so, he was dis- 
charged because of his affiliation with his union; that hundreds of P. R. B. 
employees at Pitcairn were treated In like manner and for same reason during 
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February, March, and April, in 1911. That as soon as the company became 
aware the men were organizing themselves the company began to lay off (dis- 
charge) men, and kept this up until a committee representing the different 
unions the men belonged to was sent to visit Mr. S. 0. Long, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The committee, after exhausting every reasonable means and after being 
advised that a lockout would be inaugurated against the men, taking effect at 
10 a. m. May 1, 1911, told Mr. Long that iinl<‘ss all men who had been dis- 
charged (laid off) be put back to work within 48 hours a strike would be 
called, to take, effect at 8 o’clock a. m. May 1, 1911. 

That the committee received no resi)onse to this ultimatum, either in way 
of a reply or compliance with their request; therefore the strike was called 
ns per Information given Mr. Ixmg. 

That there was no demand made upon the company for increased wages, etc. ; 
that as above stated the whole trouble was caused by the company discharging 
men b(X?ause of their union atllliations ; that he (.Tones) was at the time of 
his dismissal by (losgrove rerordlng s(*<-r(‘tary of local lodge Brotherhood Rail- 
way Carmen ; that he has never been reinstated with the company. 

That when he drew bis bjilance dtie from the company he suggested that his 
dues in voluntary relief be deducted as usual. INIan in charge refused, stating 
that Jones was out of the service, therefore out of the relief. .Tones called 
his attention that he had paid in much money to the relief, but this had no 
effect. 

That some little time after his dis(‘harge the company began sending “bulls” 
to his home calling for his pass. They were so persistent that Mrs. Jones 
was much annoyed ; that he finally sent his pass to Cosgrove, but close after 
he had done so a “Imll ” came to wh(‘re the men wore holding a meeting in 
rear of a Justice’s otllce and demanded .Tones’s jjass, and stated he was in- 
Rtructed to take it by force unless he could otherwise obtain it. .Tones told 
him to attempt such a thing, but it was not done. 

About the last men laid off were a bunch of .80, according to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones, who gave this interview in each other’s presence. Among the 80 was 
Frank Freeman, John Ballinger, and others, whos(‘ wluTeabouts they are not 
aware of. They say all these men were told plainly the act was due to their 
union aillllatlons. That the P. U. R. Co. placed ,a much younger man in the 
service into his (.Tones) position after his dismissal. 

That lie saw the clubs that were manufactured by the P. R. R. Co. at its 
cabinet shop, Pitcairn; they were about 2 inches through, about 2 feet long. 
Were made biffore his discharge, because he could not have seen them other- 
wise; (hat he saw them wh(‘re stored, in bins in lumber storerooms, open during 
day but locked at night ; that tlau-e must have been 2,50 or more. One day he 
remarked about them to an employee named Harter. 

That at time of strike Mr. .1. F. Coursan held the position of president of the 
borough council ; that on one day the mayor or burgess, Mr. M. D. Cameron, 
a physician by profession, being absent, Coursan thereby became temporary 
burge.ss or mayor for that day; that on that day about 20 of the P. R. R. 
“bulbs” marched up the streets of the borough of Pitcairn, Pa., and that this 
was the only day the “hulls” did this; that it was felt that it was for the 
purpose of oxcitlug the citizens and thus Iiriiig about trouble. None occurre<l, 
however, but the nc'xt day about 1.50 or 200 of the bulls lined up just on the 
cKige of the company right of way In a threatening manner, hut were met by 
ns many or a greater number of citizens who lined up on. the other side of the 
street. Tlie bulls did not encroach off 1'. R. R. right of way. That these 
bulls were toughs picked up by the company wherever they could find such 
men. 

That In 1909, when the trainmen tlireatened to strike on the P. R. R., an 
official came to him (.Tones) and said, “If we nee<l you, are you going to be a 
good fellow? May want you to either act as a brukeman or ns a policeman.” 
Jones told them he would do neither. 

Jones says Kepple appeared O. K. to him; say.s no better union man than 
Ireland : says wrote you ; says Gallagher called on him and he told Gallagher 
the whole story ; that Gallagher knew it of his own accord. He seems to think 
Gallagher is O. K. Got better job now than with P. R. R. ; is night foreman 
switching crew at Wcstlngltouse’s, IJves in rear, corner Second Street and 
Boardwalk, up the hill. Milliner store In front. 

Says Jttc*ob Greenwaet worked right along during strike. 

I have Jones’s voluntary relief book. If you haven’t one, will send It to you. 

T. E, Ellis. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., January 25, 1913, 

Jacob T. Born, Wilmerdlng, Pa., to-day, among other things, said; 

That while we can not swear that he and others were discharged by the 
P. It. U. in 1911 because their union atllliatlons, there is no doubt about that 
as being the fact. 

That the committee of which he was a member made no demands ui>on the 
P. K. H. except that the disclmrged men. or, as tlie c«>mpan.v put it, the men 
laid off, be reinstated and put back to work. 

That the wliole contention betwwn the men and tlie company was the riglit 
of the men to affiliate with their tlifferent labor brotlierlaxxls. 

That while no particular man was put into his (Honrs) |K)sitlon immediately 
after his discharge, the work upon which he hud luHin engaged was allotted 
to different men yet in the shop; this work was on tin* machinery employed In 
the different shops and came under the head of maintenance, over w’hich Mr. 
Coursan had jurisdiction. 

That he believes that no machinists were hlrtMi by the company to till the 
place of the men that were di.scharged or “ laid off.” but imme<liately Hie strike 
was declared carloads of men were brought to IMtcairn by the company; in 
fact, a greater number than had bemi discliargt‘d by the company. 

That men still employi^l in (he shops lud’on* the strike was called told him 
(Born) that the machinery was “run down” and was in very bad condition 
on account of lack of men to do the necessary work. 

That one day in May, 1911, but he has no record an<l i-aii not call tt) mind the 
date, he was notified by telephone from the coiniiilttee headquarters, Pitcairn, 
Pa., Uiat a lot of company bulls were marching in the streets of Pitcairn. 

T. K. Ellis. 


PnTSBUR(5H, Pa., January 25. 1913. 

Ilev. Father U. J. Maloney, Pitcairn, Pa., to-day, among other things, stated 
as follows: 

That he 8ympathIzo<I with the men on strike at Pitcairn P. K. U. shops in 
1911; that as near as he can judge from the procc‘edings at that time (he men 
desired to bring about better conditions for themselves in the P. U. It. shoim am! 
began to alfillatt* themselves with their labor union.s. 

That when the P. R. R. found the men were organizing, the officials of the 
company began to discharge or lay off those who had joined tlair unions; thnt 
this is absolutely true — that the P. R. R. discharged its employees on this 
account ; told them so plainly when they w’ere discharged ; in many instances 
the men were called before the officials and aske<l to leave tlnir unions ; uiwn 
refusal the men were then and there dismissed from the service; Rev. Maloney 
Is very emphatic about this. 

That while it is true the P. R. R. pays fair w'uges, yet the employees are so 
bound down by the company it amounts to near serfdom; that they are not 
entirely “free American citizens” — words to that effect; that the men are 
afraid. 

That there was absolutely no rioting nor material disturbance in the borough 
during the strike; that men did congregate and endeavor to Induce other men 
from w’orklng; hissed sometimes when not suc<’essful, but used no force at any 
time; that the strikers conducte<l themselves s]>lendidly ; that he said so then 
publicly, and told the truth. 

That he heard about the company detectives marching in the streets, and, 
while it W’as a bad thing to do, because of the natural feeling and heattxl <’on- 
dition of the men’s minds, there was no trouble that he heard of. 

That he understands before the shopmen struck they were assured of assist- 
ance from the road men, but after the strike came road men would not join 
them as sympathetic strikers, account their contracts with the company. 

That old and young men were discharged — laid off. 

Father says it Is strongly thought there were union men in pay of the com- 
pany during the strike to disrupt them. 

T. E. Ellis. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., January 26, 1913. 

Joseph Qeiger, Trafford City, Pa., to-day statefl, among other things, as fol- 
lows; 

That on March 1, 1011, himself, Mr. Born, and Mr. Kepple, as a committee, 
visited Mr. J. F. Coursan, P. R. R. shops, Pitcairn, Pa., for getting the older 
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men whom the company had laid off reinstated. Coursan said be had no au- 
thority in the matter, thereby practically closing the Interview. Geiger seems 
very uncertain as to just what was said at this interview with Mr. Ooursan. 

That next day, March 2, about 10 o’clock a. m., Mr. CJosgrove, his foreman, 
called him in and told him he was also laid off, and said it was on account of 
“ the depression.” At noon Geiger again went to Mr. Cosgrove and asked him 
why younger men were not laid off Instead of the old ones. He received no 
satisfaction from CJosgrove, who reiterated his previous statement that it was 
on account of the ” depression.” Geiger states he was unable to notice any 
depression other than that which the company made by laying off Its men. 

That in January, 1912, he visited Mr. O’Donnell, P. R. R. general superin- 
tendent, at Pittsburgh, and asketl why he could not be put back at work. Mr. 
O’Donnell told him he could not work for the P. R. R., offering no further 
information or satisfaction, and has not heard anything from the company 
since then. 

’ That the first men laid off began with Mr. Morgan, a blacksmith ; then Mr. 
Matson, a machinist, followed by other old employees. Occasionally one of the 
young men were also laid off, but as a rule the older men were selected first 
This began in early February, if he remembers correctly, and continue<i until 
hundreds of men had been let out of the shops at Pitcairn. That practically 
all these men were union men. That the company seemed at first to pick out 
“gang bosses,” he himself being a gang boss. 

That while he was not told so by company officials, men who were laid off 
told him (Geiger) tlie officials told them it was because they were union men. 

That he does not know who took his position at the time he was let out. 

That everything was quiet in Pitcairn during the strike, so far as he knows; 
that he heard of but two arrests during the trouble; two P. R. R. “bulls ” were 
arrested, chargo<l with being suspicious persons, searched, and found to have 
guns on their persons; they weuo taken before Justice of the Peace Dewalt, 
Pitcairn. 

That be does not know why deputy sheriffs were brought into Pitcairn. 

That he heard of a meeting just before the wholesale return to work of the 
strikers, between the burgess of Pitcairn, representatives of the brakemen, 
firemen, conductors, and engineers’ brotherhoods, and a few citizens of the 
borough ; that he diligently and for some time endeavored to find out the nature 
of the mc'etlng, what was done, and by whom arranged, but was never able to 
do so. Geiger says he is a member of the B. R. T. 

That about the time of this meeting or a little after it (he’s not clear about 
time) the ministers of the different churches were asked to Intercede with 
the company officials; they did so; but all the company would offer was to put 
the strikers back as new men, and after investigation determine what would 
be done about the cases of the men who had been laid off. Father Ward of 
Wllmerdlng represented the Catholic Church on this occasion, Geiger says. 

That during the first time he worked for the company he belonged to the 
voluntary relief, but the second time, beginning in 1901, when he applied and 
was accepted by the P. R. R. for service, he was told to go to the relief doctor 
for examination ; he did so, but told the doctor he was suffering from a hard 
cold, and w as told to return w^hen he had recovered from the cold. As he did 
not wish to join the relief he never returned for the examination, although. he 
remained in service until 1011, 10 years, and was not approached by company 
officials on the subject. Geiger says he is 41 years of age now. 

That so far as he can remember there wms no ultimatum given Mr. Long 
at Philadelphia by his committee, of which he was chairman, that they could 
not get any satisfaction from T>ong, and after returning to their hotel decided 
to 'write him for another interview, w hich was not granted, and they returned 
home and put the matter up to the men for a vote, as he remembers It. 

That the P. R. R. at Pitcairn shops manufactured clubs or maces In 1909, 
when it was anticipated the trainmen were going on a strike; that the clubs 
■were stored in the storerooms at Pitcairn; that there are men now working 
there who made the weajwns and assl.sted in storing them; that he does not 
know about clubs for shopmen in 1911, jokingly adding that he guessed the 
company did not consider it worth while to bother about clubs for them. 

That Mr. Matson, of Roanoke, Va., was sick for several weeks after being 
laid off by the P. R. R. In 1911, and presented a claim for his voluntary relief 
sick benefit, but thinks he never received any satisfaction. 
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Oeiger stated that some of the discharged men were In a position to talk, 
but that he was getting at an age where he must be careful, at present earning 
20 cents an hour. 

T. E. Elus. 


PiTTSBUBGH, PA., March 26, 191^. 

This Is to certify that I, Robert D. MoChrlstle, was sent from New York, 
understanding that there was no trouble on the Monongahela division of the 
P. R. R. When I arrived there I was sent out as flagman without having 
passed any examination of any kind and was sent from Shire Oaks to (\)uway 
wltli a 42-car train as flagman. The head brakeman quit at Pittsburgh; the 
middleman never railroade<l in his life before, therefore knew nothing about 
railroading; the conductor did not know tlie road from Pittsburgh to Conway. 
The middleman was asleep from Avalon to Conway ; the conductor was asleep 
from Ambrldge and did not awake till I was In the yard at Conway and the 
yardmaster took charge of our train In the yard. Then I woke tlie ‘con<iuctor 
and told him that we were in Conway yards. There was no switch report made 
out, and I had to make out the wheel reiwrt. Coming back we had 39 empties 
and had still the same middleman, the conductor, and myself to run the train; 
run with three men from Pltt.sburgh to Conway and return to Shire Caks. 
When arriving In Shire Oaks I did not consider I had no protection and did not 
close main line entering the yard. Joe Sollesby was conductor, James Smith 
was engineer. 

Yours, truly, 

R. D. McChuistie. 


H. C. Sellers, 215 Vine Street, Elmira, N. Y., was sent here with his wife 
with the information that there w'as no trouble here. Aft(‘r situation was 
explained he refusetl to go to work and asked for transportation for himself 
and wife home, which was refu.sed. He applied for transportation at police 
headquarters and was told to leave towm best way he could. 

P. C. Wills, New York City, occupation baker, had not done any railroad 
work for eight years; was arrested at West Elizabeth for blocking crossing. 
He did not have a w’atch, did not know engine nuinlxn*, nor how many cars 
In train; did not know where he was or what division he was working on. 
March 27, 1914. 

The following men were furnished $1 watches (conductors and flagman): 
R. C. Smith, J, A. McNeil, O. S. Young, and C. W. Newlngham. 


Altoona. Pa., April 1, ]9Vf. 

To whom it may concern: 

On Tuesday, March 24, 1914, the foremen of the Cn^sson division was called 
Into the supervisor’s offlce by telegram and told they should report and come 
In on train No. 799. 

This was tlone by the foremen, and they was ordere*! to withdraw their 
membership in the Rrotherhoo<l of Federated Railway Employees or resign 
their positions with the company, and gave them and all otlier employees 
belonging to the brotherhood 24 hours, or until 3 p. m. March 25, 1914, to do so 
or leave the service of the company. 

The foremen and laborers was given a form of a written statement, to be 
copied in their own hand, the same a resignation or withdrawal of member- 
ship In the brotherhood. * 

These resignations had to be written by the men, and they was ordered by 
the supervisor to send same to his offlce. 

I was asked to withdraw my membership from the brotherhood by my fore- 
man, P. A. Bertram, and I told him I would not do so, and the next day I 
was told I was relieved from the service of the company on account of reduction 
in force. 

The foreman stated to the men that the supervisor, W. B. Groflf, had told 
him that those who did not withdraw from the brotherhood would have to. 
leave the service of the company. 


Raymond M. Eckenbod. 
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Dilltown, March 28, 19U. 

Mr. W. n. Pikbce; This Is to certify that I have withdrawn from the 
Brotherhood of Fe<lerated Railway Employees. The hrst letter that I wrote is 
annulled. The company will send you my notice written with lead pencil — my 
own handwriting. Count me out of the order at once. 

L, D. McNutt, Dilltoicn, Pa. 


ITTTsnuBOH, Pa., January 28, 1913. 

J. J. Lovitt, insurance agent, Irvin, Pa., to-day stated as follow.s, and declares 
he Is willing at any time and ready to make oath to these statements: 

That he joined the Sheet-Metal Workers’ Union about the 25th or last days of 
.lanuury, 1911 ; that he was made a committeeman to represent his craft In the 
P. U. U. shops, Pitcairn, Pa., on February 23, that year. 

Tliat a day of so aft(‘r that Messrs. Kepple, Freeman, and Born, others of the 
committee, had a imictlng witii Mr. .1. F. Coiirsan, P. R. R. shops at Pitcairn, 
relative to the laying olV or discharging men at the shops; that during this 
meeting with Mr. (.’ouns.-in <he names of all the other committeemen were given 
to Mr. Coursjin. 

That on February 20, 11)11, just before the noon hour, my foreman, S. A. 
Ebberts, sent his clerk out to im* and asked for my annual pass, making no 
explanation. I asked what ire wanterl it for. The clerk said, “ Go and see for 
yourself.” I went in and askt*d Mr. Kbbei'ts. He said, “Want to give It to an- 
otluT man.” T .said, “The pa.ss is In my name; others can not u.se it.” He 
said, “ I want it.” I walked out of the olllce. B^ifteen minutes later the clerk, 
While I was busy at my bench, came and handed me an evelope. 1 asked him 
' what \t was. lie said he did not know. I refused take 11, believing It con- 
tained my discharge. I went Into tV\e odlce and demanded of Mr. BJbberts why 
he was giving me my time. B’.bberts said, “ On account of a slack time.” As 
I was tire next oldest man in the shop, having been there 10 years, 1 said, 
“There an* 15 or 20 men liere wlio were hired long after I began. There is 
one here, .Tucob Smith, who was hired but two or tlrree days ago.” After somo 
heat(‘d argument he gave me my time. I kept on talking about the reason of 
my dl.scharge. Ebberts got mad. Hitting tlie desk, he said, “ Well, if you have 
to know, it Is for Joining the union.” I told him that was just what I wanted 
to know. Present at this time was William Louglircy, Mr. Eblrerts’s clerk, who 
heard all of the conversation. 

The day following my discharge Mr. Ebberts sent George Saxaur, assistant 
f(»reman, to my h<Mise, d<*mandlng my pas.s. 1 refused to give it up. On the 
next (lay a party came to my Irorne in Irvin, Pa., and demanded my pass. I 
uskt*d him who he was. He said, “ I am a l^ R. R. olhcer,” throwing back his 
coat, which act exldhit(Hl a large hlue-sti'el gun .strapped to him. He said he 
would either take the pass hack to Pittsburgh with him or take me there; that 
those were his in.stnicthms by his chief oilicer. I told him to go ahead and take 
me ; that I would go witli him and give the pass to tlie man who had given it to 
me. I walk('d to tlie P. 11, U. station willi him. All the way and after arriving 
at the station this man tried to coax ami also to sc'ure me into giving him the 
pass. I refu.sed to give it to him, and he hoarded the train without either me 
or the pass. A few days later I took the pass to Mr. Ebberts, Pitcairn. He 
asked me why I had not given it to either of the two men who had come for It. 
I told him I did not consider those men had any right with tlie pa.ss. He sai(i, 
“ AVell, this will go hard with you If you ever want to work fop the company 
again.” 

That Levi Cohen, a tinner, employed at Pitcairn shops, was told by S. A. 
Ebberts, P. R. R., as follows: 

That he would give him good work if he remained out of the union and 
would endeavor to keep other Jews out; that if he joined the union (meaning 
the Jews) “ We will send all of our work to Altoona and discharge you.” Cohen 
told Ebberts the Altoona men belonged to the union. Ebberts disputed this, 
and said, “You had better get another job.” The following day Cohen was 
discharged. Lovitt says he saw this conversation between Cohen and Ebberts, 
and that Cohen came direct to Iiim and repea teil the conversation, as he (Lovitt) 
was a leader and the men came to him with their troubles. 

Cohen Is now in Chicago, III., and a member of the Sheet-Metal Workers* 
local there. 

That Charles Reese, sheet-metal worker, Pitcairn, Pa. P. R. B. shops said 
to him (Lovitt) as follows; 
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That Hr. Ebbeits came to him (Reese) and asked If he belonged to Uis 
Roioa (this was In Ebberts’s ofllce), Reese told him, “ Yes.” Kbberts said 
nothing to this* but that evening Ebberts called Reese to his olRce and said to 
him : ” You will either have to keep away from those Jews, putting union Ideas 
Into their heads, or get another Job. You have been attending these meetings, 
getting this stuff Into your head and spreading it among the Jews. If you 
don’t quit all this you cun hunt another job.” After some argument Ebberts 
discharged Reese on the spot. Lovitt says Reese is now with the Westlnghouse 
people at Wilmerdlng, Pa. 

That at the Pitcairn shops the Jews w^ere placed on one side in a colony by 
themselves ; other men on the other side. A day or two after the discharge of 
Reese, Ebberts came in and found some of the other men talking with the Jews 
and told them if they did so again he would discharge them. Among these men 
were Phillip Lang, Pitcairn, and James McCrelght, whereabouts unknown to 
Lovitt. 

That the committee, himself (liovitt) Included, were to start for Philadel- 
phia on Monday morning to meet Mr. S. C. Ivong. Tlie Saturday evening before 
this Intended trip, while he (I^ovitt) was eating his supper, a stranger came to 
his home and stated he desired to talk with him. Lovitt t(K)k the man into 
another room. The man asked if they were alone. I.o\itt told him they were. 
The man \vent to a door of an adjoining room, lookeil in, then closed the d«>or, 
came back, and said, after talking about the labor troubles, that he wanted to 
make some arrangements with Tvovitt; that he wanted Lovitt to go to head- 
quarters at the Mofiongahela House and get the papers and the letters the 
committee were going to take with them to Phlladelplila the next Monday. 
He said the P. 11. R. would take good care of T^vltt ; give him a good position 
in secret-service department, with good salary and puss. Offereil a sum of 
money on the spot and did give me $10. I was to bring the papers to the Union 
Depot at 8 o’<*lock, liieeting the man there on Snmlay evening, next night. I 
promistHl to do all this. He tohl me lunv to w'ork it ; said I sliould give Flynn, 
Ireland, and Paquin the best of wbl.sky to drink, so I would not have any 
trouble In getting the pai)ers; that it meant a life job for me with the com- 
pany. I promisi^ faithfully, but I went to Pittsburgh and told President Ryan, 
Ireland, and Flynn what had taken place. It was iixoil for me to carry this 
out by getting together a bundle of old letters and parsers. I did this, and 
waited at ix)int he had instructed me to wait, entran<*e to smoking room. While 
standing there he passed and said. ” You have a gang with you.” I came out 
fron) Pittsburgh on th(‘ last train; he came also; he mol me lUMir my home and 
said, ‘‘You have double-crossed me”; that I bad Matson and McGinnis with 
me at the station in Pittsburgli. He trUnl aigain to get me to do the job. I 
Jollied him and told him we w(aild leave Pittsburgh at 7.80 a. m. Monday, but 
we left on train No. 12. I have never seen this man since. My sister heard all 
of the conversation on the Sntiinlay evening above incntlone<l. She listened at 
the door, on account she was afraid I would be harmed, due to the labor 
troubles. 

That he (Ix)vltt) was a gang boss when dlKcharge<l by the P. R. U. and 
states there was to his personal knowledge at least three now men employed 
(hired) in his shop after his discharge and before the strike was called. 

That Charles Ree.se told him (Ix)vltt) during the strike that he (Reese) saw 
“piles” of clubs or maces In P. R. R, storerooms, Pitcairn, Pa. 

That he (Ix)vltt) was injured on Thanksgiving day, P)09, by falling ,S.5 f<*et 
while working for the P. R. R., the fall severely Injuring his spine and bladder; 
that the P. R. R. doctor at Irvin, Pa. (Dr. Sowash), was called In that evening, 
and the next day he called found I could not urinate. He relieved me with an 

sister went for him, but he 
c^ld not be seen. The next day, Sunday, I was suffering terribly, not having 
urinaM since the doctor had operatetl. My sister-in-law wont for him, hut 
w^ told that he was not at home. I was almost wild with suffering. Monday 
Miss Marie Balsimo went for the doctor, who.sG wife told her he was not at 
It was afterwards found he was in. I then sent for Dr. Bowman, who 
said my case had been badly neglected. He drew my urine at once and took 
my ca^, when I said I would discharge Sowash, which I did. After this 
^wash threatened Bowman with personal violence on the street because he 
^ I much correspondence with P. R. R. officials over the 

Dill of Bowman, but they finally paid it ; that he has never fully recovered from 
the injnry ; that he was unable to work for one year after the Injury and drew 

38819*-~S. Doc. 41.»5, 64~l-tVol 11 16 
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|1 per day from the voluntary relief, and this was all he had to keep himself, 
mother, and sister on. He put the case to the company, but could get no further 
relief from them. Lovltt has much mmre of this matter if it is wanted. 

That he does not remember the exact date, but has at home a letter from 
Samuel Qompers that will fix the date. A stranger approached him in Irvin^ 
Pa., after the strike of 1911, stating his name was Wilson, from the Illinois 
Central Railroad; that Lovltt had received a tough deal by the men during 
and after strike at Pitcairn, and that it was on account that he (Lovltt) was 
on the wrong side; that he (Wilson) had authority to give him a good job 
with regular monthly pay to work on the quiet among the men on the Illinois 
Central, and so on and so forth, asking (Lovltt) to meet him at Hotel Henry, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., next day to sign contract. Being encouraged, he handed 
Lovltt $10. Lovltt did not go, but received a telegram hurrying him. Still he 
did not go nor reply. Then a special-delivery letter came asking him to come 
and sign contract, as previously arranged. Lovltt did not go, but sent both 
telegram and letter to Samuel Gompers, together with a letter explaining the 
matter. The letter to Mr. Gompers was answered, congratulating him on his 
stand in the mutter, but neither letter or telegram were returned to him. 

That at Philadelphia the committee told Mr. Long that if the discharged 
men were not put back to work they would not be responsible for what would 
follow, but says strike was not mentioned; that we would return to Pitcairn 
and put the matter up to the men ; Long would give us no satisfaction, and we 
returned and put It up to a vote. Men voted to strike after listening to a speech 
by A. B. Ireland; that Ireland was In charge; that the shops outside of Pit- 
cairn wanted to go out at same time Pitcairn men did, but Ireland said better 
not — to wait till they were asked to come out, but tliey did not do so and came 
out without being a.sked or ordered out. 

Then one evening at a meeting of strikers, and the hall was packed, a tele- 
phone came for the committee to hurry to Pittsburgh — that they were wanted 
at once. Shortly after this John McGinnis came in and quietly said to the 
committeemen that the representatives of the other four organizations wanted 
to see them at the Colonial Annex Hotel, Pittsburgh, at once. They imme- 
diately left the hall — a very bad procedure they afterwards found — and he 
feels there was something wrong about the call, .lacob Born was to speak 
that night, it being a very critical time during the strike. Tliat the committee 
leaving left the meeting without a lieud, and things were said and done that 
did the cause no good, some of tlie men remarking afterwards it was the worst 
thing that could have happened, rpon getting to Pittsburgh they were told 
the people there desired to meet them to discuss settlement of the strike. They 
refused till after the matter had bmv put to the men at Pitcairn. This was 
done, and the next day they met tlie people at the Colonial Annex ; that at this 
meeting Fitzpatrick of the trainmen stated, among other things, that their strike 
was an Illegal one; that the best tiling we could do was to settle it as soon as 
possible; that Paquin and Fitzpatrick quarreled about the character of the 
strike, but there were other A. F. L. there who agreed with Fitzpatrick about 
the legality of the strike. That the following looked bad to him after a meeting 
with Mr. O’Donnell, of the P. R. R., was arranged, and they had met O’Donnell ; 
almost the first words he sahl to th(‘ committee were, “ Do you people know 
this Is an illegal strike? You have heard It so stated In some of your meetings, 
have you not? I understand It ha.s been so stated.” 

That he heard of the meeting between the burgess of Pitcairn, some of the 
citizens of that borough, and the men of the four transportation organizations ; 
had endeavored to find out about It, but has nev<‘r been able to do so. 

That there was no rioting nor trouble at Pitcairn that would necessitate the 
bringing in of outside help ; that he heard at different times of the acts of the 
P. R. R. bulls which were thought by himself and others to be an endeavor to 
Incite trouble, but the people were wise and nothing came from It. He also 
heard of the marching in the streets of the bulls, but knew nothing personally 
about it. 

T. B. Ellis. 


PrrrsBUBQH, Pa., February 5, 

James 0. Baldridge, 105 Vannear Avenue, Greensburg, Pa., stated at his home 
to-ulght as follows ; 

That H. F. Altman, his shop foreman, P, R. R., Youngwood, Pa., on February 
1, 1911, said to him that he was indefinitely suspended, but gave no reason 
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whatever for that action. At this time Baldridge says he had been in the em- 
ploy of the P. R. R. for 10 years. I was sure my suspension was on acanmt 
of my afflliatlon with my brotherhood and my position as member of our local 
board of adjustment, and so said to my wife that day on my return home, 
remarking that “ I had my head chopped oif on account mix up wltli the 

A. F. L.” I kept after Altman for work after the men went back to work 

until he gave me work the 1st of August, 1011. I was asked to make no 

promises for the future, and did not do so. I have again Joined the P. R. tt. 

voluntary relief, of \^'hich I was a member prior to the time I was indefinitely 
suspended. I can not see where the company would profit by its men going out 
of the voluntary relief at any time. I do not know wdiether there Is a break 
in my service record or not. Supjwse I could find out if I tried to do so. Of 
course, the P. R. R. lets old men out to make r(^)m for younger men. That 
when he joine<l the Brotherhooci of Carmen he did not know it was affiliated 
with the A. F. L. until Ireland and Flynn showed up at a meeting; then he 
knew^ he was In for It. That no one has ever told him that tliey were dls<‘harged 
because they joined the union, but all the men felt that that was the only 
reason w’hy they were let out by the company. 

That before the strike the shopmen were told by the trainmen and onglnt‘« 
men, all four brotherhoods, they would get their supi)ort, but that when the 
strike w'ent into effect they would not assist the shopmen, and on that account 
all are very sore on that class of men. 

That Ireland and Flynn told the strikers they would receive benefits from the 
A. F\ L. while on strike, but they have never receiv(*d u cent, anti the men are 
all sore on that account, and it would be Impossible to organize those men now. 

That it was common report among the men that Ireland sold out to the 
P. U. R. and started a gent’s furnlsliing store on Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
with the money; that about nine months ago he was given a card advertising 
such place; the card was lianded him by J. J. Lovltt, Irvin, Pa. 

A.sked what, in his opinion, brought on the strike in 11)11, he answered. 
“That was a hard question to answer.” He would not say what the cause 
w'as or what his opinion of It was. He says he Is making now the same us he 
did before the strike, about $80 per mouth; that he gets a trip pass when he 
asks for It, the same as before the strike. 

Mrs, Baldridge, hearing the conversation In another room, came In and said, 
“ You had better come and eat your supper and drop this talk. If there Is to 
be any more ‘union business’ you can take the house. I supported this family 
all summer in 1911, ami tliat will do me.” Words to that effect. She is viTy 
bitter, and said the men were talkwi into the matter, the organizers got tlie 
money, and the men lost their jobs; that the men got good wages, were making 
a living, and that was all she wanted, and again told him to go to 8upf)er and 
then to church. After she left Baldridge admitted he did not like to talk much 
about the matter on her account. 

Baldridge is afraid of both the P. R. R. and Mrs. Baldridge, and, by hf*ck, 
I hardly blame him. 

T. E. Ellis. 


The Colonial Hotel, 
Altoona, Pa., February 8, 1913. 

W. E. Smith, machinist, Franklin, Cambria County, Pa., among other things 
at his home, February 7, 1913, stated as follows: 

That on March 14, 1911, Robert Kiser, Smith’s foreman at P. R. R, shops, 
said to him and another machinist, Mr. Hill, “ you are laid off,” giving no reason 
for the action (It will be noticed this was six days after the meeting on March 8 
and four days after the mayor of Johnstown had dismissed Smith from charges 
made by Jones) ; that he. Smith, at that time was vice pres’t Local Lodge 828, 
International Association of Machinists; that many men were laid off along 
about that time in like manner, everyone of whom were affiliated with their 
anions. 

That after the strike was over he, Smith, applied for his Job back, and was 
put to work by the P. R. R. and Is still with them ; that conditions are much 
better in their shop now than before the strike; that the men are given trip 
passes by the company when asked for ; that he Is no longer a member of his 
QiUon« intimatiiig the reason. (P. B. B. won’t allow it) 


T. E. Elus. 
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Dalmatu, Pa., March 9, 

To whom it may concern: 

This hereby certifies tliat John G. Badle, who has been in my employ for about 
four years is strictly honest, sober, and is an industrious man, but has been 
honestly furloughed on account of reduction of men on the railroad. 

The above recommendation was given to John G. Radle (member of brother- 
hood) who is next to the oldest man in the gang, when he was laid off on ac- 
count of a reduction of men on the railroad. The original copy of this Is In 
the hands of John G. Radle, of Pillow, Pa. 


March 25, 1914. 

STATEMENT OF BOCCO UIFALCCI. 

I worked for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. for seven years as a boiler maker, 
when they called me in the oiftce and wante<l me to go into the brotherhood 
office at the brotherhcxMl meetings and .secure the names of all the men who 
joined the brotherhfWMl and turn them over to the office. I said that “I refuse 
to do it.” Six days after that they laid me off on furlough, and have not been 
returned to work. 

G. Rocco Difalcci, 

1707 North Seventh Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Altoona, Pa., March 26, 1914- 

STATEMENT OP GIU8KPPI 8PENALO. 

I, Gluseppl Spenalo, was employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. as a 
night watchman. Wlien T went to work on the evening of the 11th of March 
the foreman Informed im* that the supervisor had telephoned to him to discharge 
me. I asked the foreman why I was discharge<l, and he asked the supervisor, 
and the supervisor tohl the foreman that he could not tell him. The foreman 
then asked me if I belonge<l to the union, and I denied that I belonged. 

Giuseppi (his x mark) Spenalo. 

(He does belong to the union, Altoona, Pa.) 


STATE.MENT Ob’ M ATTEO DA NELLI. 

I, MattfHi Danelli, was emido.\(‘<l l)y the Pennsylvania Railroad as a night 
track walker; worked from d p. m. till 0 a. in. On the 10th of March I went to 
work and found that another man was working in my place, and I went to see 
the foreman in regards to tliis matter, and he told me that he had a letter from 
the supervisor to dlscliarge me because 1 ludonged to the union. 

MArrEo (his X mark) Danelli, 

Altoona, Pa. 


March 27, 1914. 

STATF.MENT MADE DY A (JANG LEADER. 

I have been employed by th(‘ Penn.sylvanla Railroad Co. in Altoona, Pa., as a 
gang leader for tlie past two y('ar.s. On the 27th day of March, 1914, at about 
5 o’clock, the foreman under whom I work informed me that he had received 
u telephone message to discharge me, as I was an undesirable employee to the 
company. I was a gang leader, having about 75 men under me, the majority of 
whom are younger men in the employ of the company than myself, but who 
were still allowed to continue working. 1 did not belong to the relief. 

J. E. VOWINCKBL. 


M.VECH 26, 1914. 

STATEMENT OF AN EMPLOYEi: OF THE FREIGHT SHOP. 

The assistant foreman of the above shop told me that if I did not belong to 
the brotherhood and could fix the matter and show that I did not belong that 
iny trouble could be readily adjusted and everytliing O. K.’d. This statement 
was made In the presence of myself and R. M. S. Bowser. 


G. H. WsAvm 
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Maboh 27, 1011. 

BTATSMElVt OF EDWABD COBONO, SALVATOBB TAPALUCCI, OIOACCHINO 8AN(110K(3I, 
AMKOEO OOl^NKLlJi, AND GIUSEPPI TAPALUCCI. 

We, the nnderslgned, worketl for the Pennsylvania liallroad Co. as Inhorers 
on the work train up till the 18th day of March, 1914, when our foreman In- 
formed us that he received orders to lay us five men off. We asked the fore- 
man the reason, and he said he did not know. We then went to the suiiervlsor, 
and he said he did not know any reason. We then went back to see the super- 
visor, and he asked us if we belonji:ed <o the union, and we said that we did not. 
The next day we went back to see him, and he told us that he might be able to 
do something for us if we would drop out of this brotherhood. 

This supervisor’s name Is W. E. Groff, Oresson, Pa. 

Gioacchino Sangtorqi (14 years’ service). 
Adoardo (^rono (14 years’ service). 

Amedeo Gonnella (7 years’ service). 
SiLVESTRO Tapahu’ci (5 ycurs’ service). 
Giuseppi Tapalucci (13 years’ service). 


March 27, 1914. 

statement of another EMPIAIYEE OF THE FREIGHT SHOP. 

There were 10 men employed on the one track on which I was employ<‘<l— 2 
single men and the rest married. There were 5 men suspendt'd on this track, 
and all of tliem were married men, and the majority of the men kept on are 
younger men In the si*rvice than my.self, and I have been employeii for two 
years. 

J. 11. Mulhollan. 

(Belongs to brotherhood.) 


Altoona, Pa., March 26, 

STATEMENT OF GIUSEPPI MIA NO AND NICOLA TANCREDI. 

We, Glusc'ppi Mlano and Nicola Tancredi, were employed as track laborers 
by the PeniLsylvania liallroad CtK On the llth day of March, 1914, we were 
informed by the foreman that the suiiervisor had teleph()ne<l to him to di.s- 
charge us, and in the morning when we went to work we got our time. We 
then asked the foreman why we were dlscharge<l, and he asked us If \v«‘ be- 
longed to the union, and we said that we did, and he then told us that is what 
we were discharged for. 

Giuseppi Miano. 

Nicola Tancredi. 


March 28, 1914. 

STATEMENT OF AN EMPLOYEE AT FOURTH STREET. 

I have b<i»en employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. as fireman on a sta- 
tionary engine for 11 years. On the morning of the 28th of March, 1914, I re- 
ceived a notice from my foreman that on account of reduction of forces 1 was 
relieved from service. I went into the ofllce and asked them the reason for 
this release, and I was told that I was laid off on account of belonging to the 
brotherhood. 

Rocco (his X mark) Mastdono.. 

March 28, 1914. 

To tefum it may concern: 

That I, John de Gerolomo, this 28th day of March, 1914, attach my signature 
In the presence of these witnesses. 

I worked for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. for about 10 years, up to the 
27th of November, when I was discharged by Mr. J. A. Bearaer, master me- 
chanic of the Tyrone division. This was the next morning after I attended a 
union meeting held in the Red Men’s Hall in Tyrone, and to my belief I was 
discharged for attending this meeting. My positkm was given to a member of 
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the Tyrone shop band, who was a younjErer man In the 

t/tea mygelf. / then starteti in the grocery business at 833 Twenty-urBi atre^ 
Tyrone, Pa., and 1 also kept boarders. Mr. Beamer told several Italians who 
worked under him that If they did not quit dealing at my store they would 
get Into trouble. He also told one of my boarders that he would have to find a 
new boarding house or he would give him his time. I can furnish the names of 
these men if necessary. 

John db Gicbojx)mo. 

Witness : 

L. A. Brown, Investigator. 

I visited this town and saw this man’s store and the other men. It looks like 
a case of “ boycott.” 

L. A B. 


PEBHAM EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Hotel Senate, Altoona, Pa., July 5, 1911. 

Mr. Frank Morrison. 

Dear Sib and Brother: I am seiuHng you a clipping of Monday’s paper con- 
taining a report of my action against live of the police. I expect they will 
have a hearing to-day. Luther, the constable who blackjacked me, they haven’t 
got. Now, if we can bliui these thugs over to keep the peace and not follow 
us, the task of organizing won’t be so hard. Schmitt, of the boiler makers, 
and Borke, the organizer, are on the job, and we all exiMict, if we get favorable 
action from the court In relation to these thugs, to establish good, solid locals 
here. The men at Jersey DKy are building for a Polish organizer, as four- 
fifths of the men at that point ar(‘ I’oiacks. I expect to be there July 11. I 
would like If Borke, the Polish organizer, could go over there for several days, 
as I know from experience how easily he can organize the Polacks, Slavs, and 
Hungarians. There are a couple of Polish organizers In New York City, but 
they are not railroad men, while Borke Is, and a first-class machinist; again, 
he is a Christian and belongs to mo.st all the Polish religious and fraternal 
societies. He is a powerful man among the.se foreigners and I know that he 
could do more in a week in Jersey (hty, where he Is also known, than several 
of us American organizers could do in months. 

With best wishes, I am, yours, fraternally, 

John J. Gallagher, Hotel Senate. 

(Newspaper clipping, without (h»te, inclosed, entitled ” Organizer’s new 
move — Gallagher makes Information against railroad and county policemen 
before Alderman Casey.”) 


Hotel Senate, Altoona, Pa., July 19, 1911. 

Mr. Frank Morrison, 

Secretary American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir and Brother : The situation here is this : We are dogged by “ bulls ” 
day and night. We have only one hall that we can meet In — Trainmen’s Hall. 
When a meeting la called the place Is surroundetl by foremen and “bulls.” 
For my last two meetings I sent out over 600 notices and circular letters, and 
I saw at least 100 men go by the hall and would not come in. There Is more 
moral cowardice here than I have ever seen before. We have been responsible 
for the nonenforcement of the new piecework schedule, which meant an average 
reduction of 40 per cent ; and, further, for the first time In years there has been 
DO lay off, always from 2,000 to 8,000 being laid off. We have decided that as 
only the A. F. of L. and boiler-makers’ organzlation have men on the Job, other 
crahs Indifferent (except the carmen), that the best thing to do Is to leave 
this place for about 60 days and give the P. B. R. a chance to enforce the new 
schedule and lay off about one-third of the men, and then drop back In here, 
and It may be some of the scales on their eyes may have fallen off and we may 
be able to do some business with them. We have dropped the injunction as 
proposed by the attorneys. I expect to leave here not later than next Monday. 
I am unable at this time to say Just where I will be ordered. I think some 
work can be done In the east end of this system. With best wishes and regards, 
regards. 

Yours, fraternally, 


J. F. Schmitt, 
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PrrrsBiniOH, Pa., Julp SO, 1011, 

Mr. irsAlfK Moibison. 

Dbar Sib and Bbotheb: I have been !n Freedom on the 29th of July and held 
a meeting there, and I would like to put the secretary under bond; his name 
la Jouan Gowlc, and I would like you to send him a blank for bond, so as I can 
get that local complete. ^ ^ ^ 

I have about 80 laborers to be organized, but I can’t organize them Just now, 
because I wouldn’t like to see them lose their work, because Altoona is full of 
railroad detectives, and watching our every step. I and Brother Smith have 
been talking about this, and we agrtvd to leave Altoona for about three or four 
weeks until the R. R. company takes In some of the detectives from there, 
becau^ it la very hard to organize a local without them knowing It and with- 
out them finding out the names of workmen that are organlzwl ; in many cases I 
was forced to organize in private homes on account of the detectives. I expect 
to be in Altoona In about three or four weeks, and then I will do my best to 
organize them. I am going to try to organize some of the concerns in nmh 
around Pittsburgh. I will try it in McKeesport steel mills and the horseshoe 
makers in Shoenberg mills, of Pittsburgh, and hope that I will meet with 

success. „ 

Yours, truly, ii.ua m Bobk. 


Loo AN House, 

Altoona, Pa., January 5, 1912. 

Mr. II. B. Perham, 

fS78 Montclair Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother : For yoiir information, yesterday, the 4th, I got Into 
touch with P. R. H. Detective Davl<l R. Jones, Howard Street, Altoona, Pa., 
who has been In same service nine years. We had a special seance, lasting 
nearly two hours ; when it ended he was lisping In good shape. 

He exhibited a hank hook in favor of P. R. R. ; also a slip from the bank 
showing that he had same date deposited ,$2,080 for P. R. R. ; this exhibition 
was due to my doubting his word when he had told me his natne. He said the 
instructions were to report my movements, no matter where they were made, 
and asked me as a personal favor to come clean with them, so it would be easy, 
ns he wanted to treat me right, etc.; then upbraided me for sneaking Huff out 
of their way after I bad told them earlier in the day there was nothing doing all 
day, as It was Saturday, and added, it will get me in had with the company if 
you lo.se us. T laughed at him and told him Huff had simply sneaked in order 
to see some “ skirt” Finally he was convince<l, and I told him he was a Jay If 
he reported to the company ; that they had lost out ; hut to Just report nothing 
doing hut loafing around hotel and town; that I was playing fair. Nevertho- 
less I had lost four of them and saw Henderson, as reported In another letter 
to your office. All this to give you a line on the situation here. 

Fraternally, ^ 

T. K. Ellis, 

ctfmpral Dolireru. Altoona. Pa. 


Altoona, Pa., January 7, 191$. 

Mr. H. B. Pebham, 

President, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother; For your Information and record. If it is needed, 

the following to you ; ^ „ 

To-night P. R. R. policeman ” Red,” after leaving him on Eleventh Avenue, 
where he had followed me Into a picture show, followed me through Eleventh 
Alley, which is dark, for one block; thence down a dark p.nssageway out onto 
Eleventh Avenue. We came out facing the P. R. R. gen. offices, In rear of the 
lA)gan House, on Eleventh Avenue. I took this trip to test out how far th^ 
people had Instructions to go In my case. I said to him, after waiting for him 
to catch up, “Red, this looks to me like pretty bad business; you have made a 
record ; seems as though you have orders to go the limit with me. He saio, 
“That’s It; the limit.” 

Fraternally, yours, ^ 

General Delivery, Altoona, Pa. 
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The Colonial HoteLi 
Altoona, Pa,, January 7, XBIS* 


Mr. H. B. Perham, 

President, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Following as a matter of record, if it should be 
needed : 

Sunday evening, January 5, 1913, about 8 o’clock, I took Brother V. H. Huff 
with me and strolled out and up Eleventh Avenue here. The weather was 
extremely bitter; ice over everything. Arriving near Fifteenth Street, I saw 
an opportunity to dash into a street car, leaving Huff and a P. R. R. policeman, 
who was near us, in the rear. The conductor closed the door Immediately 
behind me and proceeded on his trip; neither Huff or the P. R. R. man knew 
of my intention. 

I proceeded and, by circuitous routes, Iield the interview already reported. 
The policeman then, I am told by himself, stuck so close to Huff that he became 
angry and. It Is said, had words about the matter. I do not know, however, 
all that was said, as Huff made no reijort to me of the affair; that policeman 
told me of the matter to-night. 

Yesterday, before Huff left for Lcwistown, he held a lengthy Interview with 
another P. R. R. policeman— f teller. Huff reported to me, on my questioning, 
that Heller told him that tb(‘ cause of the close watch being held over me was 
a result of my talk with S[)angler; that Spangler told me nothing that he did 
not want me to know; that they had orders to follow wherever we went, even 
though it was to Pgh. or Philadelphia. 

Huff was very anxious to get away without being followed, but I told him 
that made no difference, as he was going to do nothing but organize, etc.; 
bulls make him very nervous. 

To-day there has been but one man around, unless they have relayed again; 
but to-night there are two on the job that I know of. 

These P. R. R. men, so this one tells me, are also State men and have com- 
missions from Plarrisburg; are subject to the orders of the governor, should 
he need tlielr services; they <*an arrest anywhere In the State of Pennsylvania. 
"When transferring operations to another part of the State they simply have to 
.“register” ihere, giving number of their commission, etc. 

General Superintendent Creighton has all these men on his division in charge. 


Fraternally, 


T. E. Ellis. 


Altoona, Pa., January 9, 1913, 

Mr. H. B. Perham, 

President, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother: To-night at 11 o’clock, when I took last report to 
post office, 1 went to slump and general-delivery window. P. R. R. special agent, 
Russell Miller, called “ Red ” for short, crowded right up close. I hacked away. 
He bought 30 cents’ worth of cards. I said to him, “This is going too far; do 
that again and I will take it up with Washington; I liave treated you right; if 
you want to be dirty we will see what’s the redress ” ; words to that effect. This 
is the first time the attempt has been made. 

, Fraternally, 

T. E. Ellis, 

General Delivery, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Mr. H. B. Perham, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


The Colonial Hotel, 
Altoona, Pa., Jarmary 11, 1913. 


Dear Sir and Brother : Perhaps the following may be of use : 

At 9.40 to-night I went to the post office for my mall, as the far West mall is 
usually distributed at that time, ; the clerk said they were late with it, and that 
It would be “ up ” at 10.15. I then went out onto Eleventh Street and up to 
Federal Alley, back of post office, walked through that alley to Ninth Street, 
“ Red,” Russell Miller, P. R. R. special agent, following me, about 50 foot be- 
hind. I turned down Ninth Street to Eleventh Avenue and entered the Colonade 
Hotel, formerly tlie Gilbert, where In the presence of Wm. Gallagher, night 
clerk at that hotel, and D. F. McNeills, day clerk at the Cclonlal Hotel, who 
happened In, Miller admitted he had followed me as above, and that the alley 
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18 absolutely dark, no lights in It; that so far as he knew I was a gentleman 
and law-abiding man ; that he had no right to lay a hand on me ; that he knew 
of no charges against me ; that he was sorry that he had not met me under dif- 
ferent circumstances ; that he did not like to follow me there, and indicated his 
instructions compelled him to do so ; that he would not have my position for any 
consideration, indicating this was on account of the constant watch kept on me, 
and In an apologetical tone said sometimes we are placed in positions we do 
not like, this In speaking of his trip after me. 

I deliberately took the two men’s names, as above, in Miller’s presence and 
said to hlnj, “ Red, yon have made another record to-night.” 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. E. Ellis, 

General Delivery, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


As TO P. R. R. Espionage and the Charactebistios of Its Special Officers. 

Reading, Pa., March 13, 1913. 

Ex-P. R. R. Police Officer W. A. Bowers, 1110 North Scventli Street, Harris- 
burg, Pa., stated on March 12, 1913, as follows : 

That he served the P. R. R. for 23 years as special officer or policeman ; that 
he was frozen out of the service in .lanuary, 1013; forced to resign bei'ause he 
failed to .spy upon employees, men whom he had known for years and who were 
among the most reliable employed by the P. R. R. ; he refused to report them 
for visiting hotels, etc. ; that during his service with the P. R. R. he would never 
shadow or report an employee or other person who was not guilty or suspected 
of crime. 

That graft is a big factor in the. arresting of people on charge of trespassing 
on P. R. R. right of way or jumping on train. 

That during the months of March, April, May, June, August, October, and 
November, 1912, there were 589 arrests made by Philadelphia division sp<K‘ial 
officers, principally on account of tre.spass and jumping trains; that each arrest 
is sure to bring cost or a fine, the. size of which depends upon the amount of 
money the victim has at time of arrest ; that he urges me to send a friend on the 
P. R. R. right of way with $15 or $20 on his person and see what happens; that 
a gocMl, solid fine and co.st will follow, but if the victim has but a dollar or so he 
will be set free and the dollar taken from him. 

That he knows of his own knowlc<lge that Captain of Police Shaeffer, P. R. R., 
Altoona, Pa., at the present time., while in Harrisburg took to his home a keg 
of whisky that had been stolen from the 1*. R. R. and discovered by Bowers; 
that after the thief had been shot in the leg and arrested, Shaeffer took the 
whisky home and used it. 

That he knows that Officers Shaeffer and Britton, the latter now in the em- 
ploy of the Southern R. R. in South Carolina a.s special officer, sold seven sides 
of harness leather to a harness and saddle maker In Harrisburg, Pa., about one 
year after he (Bowers) had apprehended the thief and located the twelve sides 
of leather contained In the original lot. The party who bought the seven sides 
told Bowers of the transaction, and complained because Shaeffer and Britton 
beat him out of the eighth side. Bowers, being askeil if the. P. R. R. knew of 
the sale of leather and had gotten the money for same, laughed and said, “ I 
should say not; they told me at headquarters the leather had been used in mak- 
ing belts and holsters.” Bowers says the real owner of the leather was never 
found. 

That in 1911 he wa.s assigned to duty among the shopmen in Harrisburg; his 
instructions were to ” get among the men, talk with them, see. if they are 
organizing, see what the men have to say about organizing, and that sort of 
thing, and report, giving names; also see that organizers do not get on right 
of way.” That other special officers had instructions to continuously follow 
organizers around the city and vicinity (Harrisburg), keeping them in sight all 
the time, and report their every movement; that his reports always showeil 
“no Information about machinists organizing.” He exhibited copies of his re- 
ports February 25 to 28, 1911, Inclusive, all of which read as above. 

Bowers quotes numerous incidents where he claimed arrests were made by 
P. B. R. special officers simply to get the one dollar from so-called coats, but 
in 1908 this money was cut from the P. R. R. special officers, but that the 
aldermen get the same cost as before, and he Intimates this ” graft ” now goes 
to higher-ups Instead of to P. R. R. special officers. 
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Bowers cites Instances of the brutal characteristics of P. B. B. special 
ofiicers; one, that of Lieut. Towsley, of Harrisburg, Pa., In August, 1012. On 
this occasion a telephone message came to the office that a drunken man was 
In a coach In P. R R yards, and to take him away. Bowers and Towsley 
pro<jeeded there and found the man, who was so drunk he could not stand; 
this Irritated Towsley, who with his lists beat the man up in an Inhuman way ; 
the sight was sickening to Bowers, the man’s face and clothing in front being 
completely besmeared with blood. Bowers being asked if the man resisted 
arrest said, “ Great Scott, no ; he was so drunk he could not stand.” The 
man was locked up and next day paid his fine. 

That former Captain of Police Britton, who was brought to Harrisburg 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., on account of the reputation he made at Harrisburg as a 
drinker, gambler, and chaser of married women, had to leave Harrisburg, but 
the P. R. R. secured him a Job with the Southern R. R., and sent him there. 

That Lieut. Barr, Tyrone, Pa., is of the same material as the others, and he 
has Incidents to cite along these lines regarding the man. 

That the superintendent’s private clerk at Harrisburg has charge of the 
Philadelphia division P. R. R. poiice force, and that all these things and more 
are known to him. 

T. E. Ellis. 


J. Franklin Miller, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he resides at 
2016 Huntington Avenue, Baltimore, Md. ; that during the year 1912 he was 
general chairman of tlie telegruph<n*s emi)loyed on tlie Pennsylvania Railroad 
lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie: tliat on or al>out July 16, 1912, he convened 
a telegraphers general committee in Pldladelphia, Pa., having previously 
rented for that purpose a house known us No. ,S41.5 Nortli Twenty-second Street, 
Tioga, Philadelphia, Pa., and tliut tlie said committee remained in session from 
July 16 to SGtitember 15, 1912; the said committee consistfHl of T. W. Truitt, of 
Middletown, Del. ; O. T. Arendt, of Poxburg, Pa. ; A. L. Rex, of Mapelton 
Depot, Pa.; T. E. Fidler, of Lutherville, Md. ; that during all the time said 
committee was in session between the dates aforementioned its members were 
under constant surveillance by detectives (miployed by said PeniKsylvania Rail- 
road Co., there being from two to eight of them on watch at all times of the 
night and day. 

Deponent further states that all persons who visited the committee aforesaid 
were followed by one or more of the said detectives, and that he was informed 
on reliable authority that each detective was furnished a considerable sura of 
money by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to defray traveliug and other expenses 
that might be Incurred in following .such persons. 

Deponent further states tliat from the appearance of the said detectives 
that he believes that all members of the aforesaid commlttei' and many of the 
visitors to said commlttei* were in danger of bodily harm while being followed 
by such suspicious characters. 

J. Franklin Miller. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of December, 1912. 

[SBAL.] .Torn T. Fardy, Notary Public, 


Affidavit by G. E. Niohttnoale, G. S. & T. O. R. T. General Committee, 
Division No. 17, Newfield, N. J. 

On the evening of October 8, 1912, a man calletl at my home and Introduced 
himself as Mr. Payne, representing the secret-service department of the General 
Managers' Association. 

He stated that he had had me under observation for 10 years and he now had 
d position for me. I Inquired what sort of a position. He replied that It would 
be along the lines suggested by the association, with the general object in view 
of eliminating the loss of time and money now expended by railroads in meeting 
and discussing grievances with the general committees of the various railroad 
organizations; that I would be expected to attend important meetings not only 
of my own organization (the O. R. T.), but such others as they might direct, 
and .advise them promptly of any proposed legislation, either industrial, or 
political, so that they might adjust the trouble in advance, and thus save the 
time of the committees and themselves. 
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:l,dedltied the offer, but he refused to consider my answer as final, and spoke 
at (considerable length on the advantages to be derived, In effect: That I had 
served the O, R. T. ably for a long time without substantial reward, and now it 
was up to me to consult my o\yn Interest ; that I owed It to my family to place 
myself out of the reach of the uncertainty and unsatisfactory conditions of an 
orcjlnary workingman’s life ; that I w'ould be really helping my fellow working- 
men without their knowledge ; that there was no possibility of detection, as I 
would never be addressed or known by my employers by my proper name in any 
correspondence; that he could get plenty of men right in my own division if he 
chose, but that they did not have the ability which he recognized in me and 
which he wished to retain in their Interest. 

I then asked what salary they would pay for such services. He said that 
that would depend upon my suc<*ess in tlie future; but at tlie start I wouhl re- 
ceive approximately as much as I now received from the railroad and the 
0. R. T. combined, and would, of course, continue in my present positions. He 
warned me that should I enter their employ that it would be iniposslhle to 
** double-cross ” them, ns they always had one employee checked by another ; 
also reminded me that the association was very pr)werful, and any rallroml 
employee that they considered objectionable could easily he gotten rid of. T 
asked him if he was threatening me. He said not at all, that he merely iiieani 
to convey the Idea tliat with them division officials were very small fry. 

He said that the cause of the O. R. T. on tlie I*. R. U. was hopeless, as it had 
been all ** fixed ” ; that Gompers did not favor a strike and that Perham would 
not dare consider anything that Gompers did not approve. 

I told him that he was wasting time, as I had no intention of trying to walk 
in two directions at tlie same time. He then propose<l that I should come to 
Philadelphia the next evening and meet his superior, who, he felt sure, could 
convince me that It would be worth my while to acc(‘pt ids proposition. 1 told 
him that I would consider the matter. He then left, having spent two hours 
here. 

When I told him that I would consider coming to Phlladelplila, it occairn^d 
to me that I might be able to recognize his “ superior ” or gain some knowledge 
that might be useful ; imt, upon reflection, I decided that should I attend such 
a conference there might be a plan to compromise me in some way and that I 
w’ould not take the hazard, so I wired him that I would not come up, and to 
consider the matter closed. 

T received a letter the following day (attached), and on the evening of the 
15th he again called and rehashed some of his former arguments, and Anally, 
when he understood that he was making no impression, he warned me to say 
notlilng to anyone that he had been here, as it could do no good and might 
result unpleasantly. 

G. E. Nightinoalk. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 2d day of April, 1014. 

Frank Morrell, Notary Public. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enoinemen, 

Peoria, III, November 3, 1913. 


Mr, Frank Paquin, 

First General Vice President Brotherhood Railway Carmen, 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Sib and Brother: Upon my return to this office I find your letter of 
October 80, and I am not surprised that you should be interested in the situa- 
tion on the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. (east). In order that you 
may know all that I know of the matter I will recite the situation as follows : 

1. For many years past the Pennsylvania Oo., by a systematic employment 
of members of this brotherhood for “ special duty service,” have succeeiled In 
discounting or discrediting much of the brotherhood’s work. While these men 
will not confess that they are “ spotters ” there Is no question In my mind but 
what they furnish information to the officials, and discourage our members 
doing that which the officials object to, as a part of the services they perform 
urtid for which ^ey receive extra compensation. I mean by this that while 
these members of this organization are nominally “air-brake Inspectors,” “In* 
spectors of switching yards,” etc., they are expected to do “ dirty work ” on the 
side. The result of this policy has been that the brotherhoods have In past 
years been quite weak on the Pennsylvania lines east. 
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2. Notwithstanding the methods adopted by the railroad companies to 
weaken this brotherhood and others, as just stated, within the past few years 
the meml^rs of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Order of Railway 
Conductors, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, ajid Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Englnemen have acquired a degree of aggressiveness In wage mat- 
ters that Is surprising, not only to others, but to the officials of the Pennsyl- 
vania Co. While this new characteristic of employees of the Pennsylvania 
lines east has not been so pronounced with the engineers and conductors, so 
far as the B. R. T. and B. L. F. & B. are concerned, I believe I state the truth 
when I say our membership have developed a high degree of courage In pro- 
tecting their own Interests. During the year 1912 a temporary cooperation 
between members of the 0. R. C., B. R. T., and B. L. F. & E. (which cooperation 
the members of the B. L. E. refused to Join) secured a very fair settlement of 
the electrical question and adjusted many grievances that could not have been 
adjusted otherwise. During these negotiations it became necessary to take a 
strike vote, and it appeared at one time that nothing could avoid a srike of all 
conductors, trainmen, switchmen, firemen, etc. The fact that the B. L, F. & B. 
included almost half of the engineers on the road would have made the strike 
a very serious one. Since that time the B. L. E. and B. L. F. & E. have agreed 
to cease their wrangling and have, so far as wages, working conditions, and 
grievances are concerned, become one organization, in that the two organiza- 
tions support each otiicr In all such matters. 

8. Having regard for the wonderful changes in the work of the brotherhoods, 
as heretofore set forth, certain officials of the Pennsylvania road (east) con- 
ceived the Idea that the only way to weaken, if not destroy, the four railway 
brotherhoods was to institute an organization of all employees on the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. While the prospectus and the statements of the organizers of this 
new association would indicate that the officials of the road have nothing to 
do with it, the fact that the officials are approving the movement — In fact minor 
officials are acting as organizers for the movement — leads us to believe that 
this new organization is simply an instrument adopted by the Pennsylvania 
lines (east) to destroy these four brotherhoods. Among the advantages olTere<l 
by the new organization for all employees of the Pennsylvania lines joining 
it are that the expense will be le.ss, wage.s, working conditions, and grievances 
may be adjusted more la'udily by the friendship of the officials of the company, 
cooperative stores will be institutixl hereafter, cheap insurance and pensions 
will be assured, etc. It is not strange that the shop employees, track em- 
ployees, clerks, and other branches of service that Imve been coerced in the 
past, would gladly look to an organization of this kind, which they could join 
wltliout fear of dismissal from the service of that company, and the -result has 
been that the organization made wonderful strides for a few weeks, and It was 
claimed that whenever a majority of the employees of the Pennsylvania lines 
(east) were members of this new as.soclation all schedules and agi’eements with 
the four railway brotherhoods would be abrogated aivl the new organization 
would make schedules for every man In the service, etc. 

4. For the past two or three years Mr. W. H. Pierce, a special organizer of 
this brotherhood, has been doing excellent work on many roads, among which 
the Pennsylvania Co. has been a most prolific field. When he was confronted by 
the arguments of the organizers of the new organization, he found himself 
greatly handicapped In securing applications for membership from the young 
firemen who had just entered the service and who had been led to believe that 
their best Interests lay in the new organization instead of In the B. L. P. & E. 
Mr. Pierce, being a very aggressive man, fought the new organization as best 
he could at public meetings, and, so I understand, at one public meeting where 
a large number of employees of the Pennsylvania lines from all classes of 
service (including some officials) were present, Mr. Pierce advised the shopmen, 
etc., that If they desired to form an organization, they should form one of their 
own, and not Join an organization Intended to displace the railway brother- 
hoods. Such a suggestion was received with such hearty acclaim by those pres- 
ent, that I understand Mr. Pierce secured the signature or approval of 700 men 
present who heretofore have been denied the privilege of joining any organiza- 
tion. I understand from Mr. Pierce that he has no doubt that he can organize 
the shopmen, possibly the trackmen, and the office men in an organization of 
“Pennsylvania employees,” and that without very much opposition from the 
officials. I do not mean that they would approve the breaking up of their 
own schen:ie, but It Is understood that they would probably not dismiss mw 
from service for joining the organization referred to. I have advised Mr. 
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Pierce that he has nothing to gain by organizing these men for, not being in 
tiiat line of service, they would probably elect officers from among their own 
ranks, and after all of his own efforts he would have nothing, not even com- 
pensation, for his work. In reply, he has said that he was not looking for office 
or for compensation, but he was determined that the Pennsylvania Co. was not 
going to disrupt these railway brotherhoods by their new scheme, and he has 
been “ lighting the devil with fire.” 

I am sending carbon copy of this letter to President Ryan, of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen; to President Perham, of the Order of Railroad Telegra- 
phers; to President Franklin, of the International Brotherhoofl of Boiler- 
makers; to President Johnston, of the International Association of Machinists; 
and President Kline, of the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, and for 
that reason I have describefl the situation at length. 

I shall be glad to hear from all concernefl, stating any objection they might 
have to the organization of the employees on the Pennsylvania Railroad Into 
one organization, with the exception of those crafts represented by the railroad 
brotlierhoods, which will be exempted from membership therein. 

Yours, fraternally, 


W. S. Cabteb, President. 


As TO THE P. R. R. Pitting One Employee Against Another, Assisting in 
Forming Dual Organizations, and P\)steking Same. 


Philadelphia, Pa., August 5, 1913. 


Mr. H. B. Perham, Presidemt, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sir and Brother : Mr. M. S. Sam.son, 420f) Oirard Avenue. PhlladHphla, 
Pa., in the presence of P. A. Wenrich, grand division organizer, said at his home 
to-nlght, as follows: 

That In 1909 the Philadelphia Terminal P. R. R. Conductors’ Association 
was formed with a charter membership of 131 ; these men, In many Instances, 
came from the ranks of the Brotherhood of Rallroail Trainmen, of which Mr. 
Summon is a local officer. 

That Mr. L. K. Marr was present at the formation of the association and 
attendeil a banquet given by It. 

That he (Sammon) began warfare against the movement, and was arrested 
and placeil in jail through charges brought against him by some of the ring- 
leaders. 

That also he was summoned before officials of the P. R. R. and severely repri- 
manded because of his fight again.st the association. 

That he secunnl evidence with which he was able to bring about the ex- 
pulsion of numbers of the members of the B. R. T. on account of their connec- 
tion with the forming of the association. 

That he secured much correspondence pertaining to the formation of the as- 
sociation, which passed between the officials of the 1*. K. R. and certain of the 
employees connected with the organizing of the association, and that he has 
all of thl.s and other papers in connection with the move; in fact, he has practi- 
cally all of the papers and paraphernalia belonging to the association ; that he 
won the fight completely; the association was disorganized; that many of the 
expelled members of the B, R. T. have since begged for reinstatement to the 
brotherhood. 


Sammon is now local chairman for the B. R. T. on the Philadelphia Terminal 
Division, P. R. R., and an employee of that railroad. 

For your Information. 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. B. Ellis. 


PERHAM EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

G. R. Difaleg worked for seven years for the P. R. R. as a boiler maker. 
Was gang leader, and once during this time was suspended for five days on 
account of the actions of one of his men who was new to the work. 

About last Dumber he was called into the master mechanic’s office and 
found there, two P. R. R. bulls with the master mechanic Andrus. They accused 
Mr, Difaleg of belonging to the new brotherhood, but this he denied. They, 
however, insisted, but told him that they had a good job for him and to go 
with Uiem that afternoon. 
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That afternoon he was told that he was to go to the brotherhood meetings 
and find out what men were members and report them. That the company 
would take good care of him — that he would have a life job, would wear good 
clothes, and have all of his expenses paid. 

He told the secret-service man who made this proposition that he did not 
care to earn a living that way. The bull told him to keep his mouth shut about 
the occurrence, and four days after his refusal to serve he was furloughed. 
The next day he reported on relief on account of Injuries received, and 
remained on relief for two months, and then, in accordance with regulations, 
reported for work, but was informed that there was no work for him, nor has 
he been given work since. 

He has since then applied to the master mechanic for a recommendation, but 
the master mechanic said that he could not give him one, and told him that he 
would have to see the superintendent. Also asked him how was his friend 
Billy Pierce, the organizer and president of the new brotherhood. He has 
made one effort to see the superintendent, but was not successful. 

J. G. B. Divaleo. 

W. H. PlEKCE. 


State of New Jersey, 

County oj Hudson, city of Jersey City, ss: 

Walter A. Krnnz, of full ago, being duly sworn according to law, upon his 
oath sayeth : I am employed by S. G Long, general manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., at a salary of $25 per day ; my employment is to find out 
information from tlie trainmen of the said Pennsylvania Railroad Co. regarding 
their transactions and doing at their meetings, and ascertain, If possible, the 
vote of the men and how the same is taken, and such other information which 
would work for the benefit of the company and be detrimental to the men. I 
was also specially instructed by J. A. Donnelly, chief clerk for Mr. Long, to' 
see and interview one Edward McMahon, of Rahway, N. J,, passenger con- 
ductor in tlie employment of the said Pennsylvania Railroad ('o. I further 
state that Edward P. Clark, of Camden, N. J., Is engaged by said company for 
the same purpose and with the same Instructions, and further state that at 
the same time these instructions were given to me there were about ten other 
men present in the same room and received the same instructions. I was 
especially Instructed to obtain above Information at any expense. My age is 
29 years ; my place of residence Is Rldgway Hotel, Camden, N. J. ; my home Is 
In El Paso, Tex. 

Walter A. Keanz. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this tenth day of June, A. D. 1912. 

[seal.] Edward Marklky, 

Notary Public, New Jersey, 


Mr, H. B. Perham, 

President, ISt. Louis, Mo, 


The Portage, 

Akron, Ohio., December 2J^, 1912. 


Dear Sir and Brother: Yours of the 21st received here to-day noon. 

Brother John Mitchell was mentioned in a very Indirect and Indistinct way 
by a couple of parties in Altoona, and in accordance with your first letter on 
the subject, this part of It will be worked out — perhaps the “ John ” or 
the “ and others ” In the “ Baker case ” may mean him-— however, we will see, 
as progress Is made. 

^latlve the $200 furnished “ bulls ” during the “ siege ” at 3415, I think you 
will recall that 1 gave you this Information. It was told me by a member of 
the Philadelphia city police department the night before I took up the location 
of Mr. Long. I will later on get hold of that party or another and get names 
and dates. One of the “ bulls ” told my man. 

Will ask that If anyone else Is put into this case you advise me in order that 
we may not get into confusion. 

With best wishes, yours, fraternally. 


T. K. Ellis, 

Oenena Detivery, Indianapolis, Ind» , 


DistsiOT (ur OoLtniBiA, ss:* 

John A. Brandon, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he resides at 
Whitewater, Wls. ; that during the year 1912 he was employed as a^lravellng 
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oriEanjtoer the Order of Ballroad Telegraphers, and In that capacity it waa 
hii 9 doty to visit as many of the telegraph and signal employees of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. as he could reach, with the object of Initiating them In 
the said organization ; that during the months of July, August, and September, 
1912, he was under constant surveillance by detectives employed by the Penn- 
sylvania Ballroad Co.; that on or about August 15, while on North Twenty- 
second Street, Tioga, Philadelphia, Pa., in the presence of another organizer 
named B. A. Compton, he was followed by two of the said detectives, one of 
whom was a negro. Deponent stopped and aske<l them why they were follow- 
ing him; the white man replied; “We will follow you as much as we like, 
and we have got your measure.” The negro then placed his hand upon his hip 
pocket as if about to draw a gun, whereupon deponent proceeded about his 
business, not wishing to get into an altercation under such circumstances; 
several times thereafter deponent was spoken to in a threatening manner by 
one or more of the said detectives, and he most firmly believes that all the time 
he was employed upon this work he was in danger of being assaulted by said 
detectives, and constantly refrained from going out on the streets alone after 
nightfall on that account. 

John A. Bbandon. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of December, 1012, at Wash- 
ington, D. G. 

I SEAL.] Pauline M. Withers, 

Notary Public, D, C. 


[General offices Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, affiliated with the American Fe<leratlon 
of Labor, Juo. J. Carrigan, grand president, 40»-10-ll-12 Kansas City Life Building.] 


Kansas City, Mo., December W, 

Mr. II. R. Peuham, 

President Order Railroad Telcffraphers, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sir and Brother: Replying to your favor of recent date, relative to 
Brother Riley being tlireatened with violence wlille he was working on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, when they commenced their discriminatory tactics 
against our brotherhood, Brother Riley advises as follows : 

“ Referring to Brother Perham’s request for the name of the man who threat- 
ened me, or, rather, uttered the Implied threat, on the ferryboat between Jersey 
City and New York, wldle I have every reason to believe that he represented the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and was acting under Instructions, yet I have no way of 
establishing that fact. He did not volunteer his name, and It did not occur to 
me at the time to ‘ feel him out,’ but later I regretted that I did not do so for 
future use. If the occasion should arise. I was watched so closely, every moment 
being under tlie surveillance of tho.se whom I felt reasonably sure were emissaries 
of the company, that the incident did not make the impression upon me which it 
perhaps otherwise would. Prom the moment that I called our general commit- 
tee together In Washington to the time I left the line, I do not think I was out 
of sight of these supposed secret-service men more than a very short time, 
probably for a period of two months. The only time I eluded them was when I 
left a fictitious address In the mall-forwarding book at the National Hotel at 
Washington. I had no more than turned away from the counter until I noticed 
a party who had unsuccessfully tried to engage me, as well as members of the 
committee In conversation, go to the counter, look at the book, and make a 
memorandum. I had, as soon as our committee met, warned them against talk- 
ing with strangers, advising them that I had every reason to believe that the 
company had their secret-service men on the ground for the purpose of trying 
to ascertain Just what we Intended to do. However, some two or three days 
later they had again found me, as I recognized them from seeing them in Wash- 
ington. 

However, I do not think I had before met up with the man who uttered the 
implied threats on the ferryboat. The facts of the case were as follows : 

I went aboard the boat about sundown and was standing out on the upper 
deck. It seemed that this man was rather 111 at ease. He passed me two or 
three times, evidently hoping to get me away from the crowd. I paid but little 
attention to him, and in fact would not have noticed him had he not given me a 
scrutinizing glance each time he passed ma 

As we neared the New York shore the crowds began to go below, and there 
was no one left near enough to overhear an ordinary conversation. This man 
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c^me up to me, and as near as I remember the following tbe etet eon* 
versation which ensued. He remarked; 

** Nice evening.” 

** Yes ; very pleasant.” 

” Your face looks familiar. Where are you from f ** 

“ From the WOksI.” 

“ What business are you engaged In?” 

” I am a traveling man.” 

“Well, I thought probably you was Interfering with the employees of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. I just wanted to warn you that if such was the 
case, that there have been a number of mysterious disappearances of men en- 
gaged in the same manner, right here In New York. So if that Is your game, 
look out.” 

“ Well,” I replied, “ I am generally able to take care of myself whether In 
New York or elsewhere. I appreciate your advice and the danger which you 
mention does not concern me In the least.” 

I then turned away abruptly and left him. In the meantime the boat had 
reached Its slip and I joined the crowd and hurried ashore. 

He was a man of about 3.5 years of age. Heavy set, powerful build, had a 
small black mustache and a protruding under jaw which gave him the appear- 
ance of being a rufllan or prize fighter with a bulldog tenacity. 

As before stated, I have every reason to believe that he was an employee of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, was acting for them, and was prevented from say- 
ing more on account of getting no chance to speak to me privately until the boat 
had almost reached its dock. Furthermore, I am firmly convinced that I would 
have been In great bodily danger had It been dark and no witnesses had been on 
the upper deck. 

I regret very much that I did not give him a chance to speak to me after we 
landed, as T would tiien no doubt have secured information which would be 
valuable to Rrother Perham at this time.” 

I, too, regret that Brother Riley can give no further information, and that 
there is no way in which he con establish the fact beyond a reasonable doubt 
that this man represented the company. 

With best wishes for your success In your operations against the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., I remain. 

Sincerely and fraternally, Jno. J. Cakrtgan, 

Grand President. 


ummmi 


Attempted Bribery of J, J. T.^vitt, Irvin, Pa., 1911. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., January 31, 19 tS. 

January 80, 1913, at Henry Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., J. J. Lovltt stated as 
follows : 

That on the first visit of the party he gave me a slip of paper with name of 
Scott and a post-office box number, East liberty, Pa., written on it, and told me 
that If I was not successful in handing the papers from our headquarters to 
him at the P. R. R. station, Pittsburgh, to mall them to the address given. 

That I got on same train with this man, sat In a seat a few feet back of him, 
and saw him exhibit his pass to the conductor; he went to Pittsburgh and I 
lost him in the crowd at the station. 

He was about 6 feet high, weight about 185, 25 or 28 years old, full face, red 
cheeks, and rather a blond, with short-cut hair. I would recognize him readily. 

(More of this.) 

T. B. Ellis. 


Philadelphia, Pa., February 16, 1913. 

Mr. H. B. Perham, 

President, 8t. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother : Last evening Officer McFarland, thirty-ninth district, 
Philadelphia, Pa., said, in presence of J. Leven, shoemaker, 3444 North Twen- 
tieth, Street, Tioga, Philadelphia, Pa., that he did not know what building the 
special officers were watching last summer on Twenty-second Street, but that 
he was instructed they were all right; at first he declared that when citizens 
there complained of the suspicious presence of the four men. Including I negro« 
he talked with one oi thmn, who exhibited written authority to be tbctfe; el , 
drat McFarland said it was by a private detective agency, and then 
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tenant, Johnson* tlilrty-nlnth district; und that he was told these men ^Ye^e 
all right, tlierefore he did not Interfere with them; that he did not bother to 
find out who or what the people were that the si)ecial offi<;erg were watching; 
that they were there by Instructions of a private detective agency and were not 
t*mployed by a railroad company. 

When I asked him if instructions from private detective agencies were sup- 
lK)sed to be good with city policemen he said, “Who are you, asking so many 
Questions? You will have to see the lieutenant.” 

Yours, fraternally, T. B. Ellis, 

' General Delivery, Philadclyhia, Pa. 


PERHAH EXHIBIT NO. 5. 


Ai/rooNA, I*A., June JO, 1011. 

vStatkmext Made by Patrolman .John Hookber<jek Wriii Ueeeheme to 

Ll TIIER-dALI AOHEK AFKIIAY. 

At 11.50 p. m. .Time 24, 1911, I was at Green Avenue and Tenth Streid. T saw 
Charles Luther and two women coming from (Vniiity DeitHjtlve Spangler’s resi- 
lience, which Is located on Tenth Street between Green and Chestnut Avenues. 
I went from there to Chestnut Avenue ami Seventh Street to make my 12.15 a. in. 
report at box 44, I left there and went down to Green Avenue and Seventh 
Street, then came up to Ninth Street ; this was about 12.20. 1 heard some loud 
talk at Chestnut Avenue and Ninth StriN»t and went up that way; when I got 
there I saw Charles Lutlier talking to Gallagher ami a man namiHl Uohinson; 
they were standing in front of the Ilotel Senate office. When I ciiine up to them 
Gallagher said that he was being abused by Luther and wanted a stop put to it. 
I said, “ Gentlemen it is Sunday morning, you will have to cut it out.” Luther 
then said to Gallagher, “ I would like to take you out on the liill and lick you; 
I could lick six like you.” Gallagher said, “ I would ho a fool to go out on the 
hill with you, as you are loaded with tools mul I haven’t anything.” Gallagher 
said, “ Go at me here, man to man.” I then said to Imther, “ You are an officer 
of the law; instead of agitating trouble, you should help put it dowm.” By 
that time a car came along ; Luther and a woman got on the car. As Luther 
got on the cur he called to Gallagher, “ I would like to trim you.” Gallagher 
said, “Go on, you are a four flusher.” I stood and talked to Gallagher ami 
Ilobinson until about 12.55 a. m., then went across the street and walked up as 
far as the Colonade Hotel ; was there about a minute ; I heard a ei aek ; It 
souuded like hitting a man with a barrel stave. I ran dowm to the Senate and 
found Gallagher laying on the street, beat up and bleeding; Luther had a hold 
of Robinson. At this time County Detective Spangler rushed in and got hold 
on Luther. When I wms at Glunt’s corner Lutlier was going dowui Ninth Strei't 
to Green Avenue. I said to Officer Spangler, “ Where is Luther.” He said, “ It 
was not Luther; I got hold of the wTong fellow.” I then mot Fire Chief Alle- 
man; he told me that he hud ordered the ambulance. Gallagher wms still laying 
there; Officer Spangler got a hold of Gallagher and drug him up by the neck 
over to the curb, and held him tliere until the ambulance arriveil. As far as I 
could notice, while in conversation with Gallagher, he wms sober, and I couhl 
not detect any llQuor on him. 

There was no complaint made to me about anything, except what Gallagher 
said about Luther abusing him. Luther said nothing to me, nor did any women 
complain to me. 

During the assault I noticed Capt. Shaffer, of the railroad police, rush in ; 
he was in a position to make the arrest or assist Officer Spangler in making the 
same. Officers Shaffer, Spangler, and Luther were together a short time before. 
Shaffer and Spangler were on the scene when Luther assaulted Gallagher, and 
were there after same took place, and asslstetl laither In making his escape. 

Others that I saw there were Joseph O’Neil, Fire Chief Alleman, Singer, EJd. 
Oniel. 

aaftlO'— S. Poc. 415, 04-1— vol 11 17 
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With reference to attached affidavit, stories were circulated ahout /. J. 
Gallagher insulting Mr& Luther and a woman named Miss Graham* 
stories were investigated, with the results as per attached memoranda. 

Statement in Regard to a Preliminary iNVEsnoATioN Concerning the Aujb- 

GATioNS Contained in the Affidavit of John J. Gallagher, and Other 

Correlated Matters. 

Editor Kelly, Altoona Times, Altoona. Pa., upon being interviewed by J. H. 
McGrail and T. E. Ellis, evenlm: of December 6, 1912, at Times Building, 
Altoona, Pa., in relation to assault committed by Charles Luther upon J. J. 
Gallagher on June 25, 1911, stated tluit he (Kelly) was going home on a street 
car Sunday a, m., June 25, 1911 ; saw the man, Gallagher, sitting on curbstone 
with face badly beaten up and in a used-up condition, and thought he had been 
hit by a street car. In conversation regarding tlie affair Mr. Kelly state^l 
emphatically that in his opinion the affair was a frame up against Gallagher. 
His opinion was expressed in presence of J. H. McGrail, Altoona, Pa., and 
T. E. Ellis. 

On December 7, 1912, in Juniata, Pa., High Constable Joseph C. Norris, who is 
also street commissioner, stated, in presence of H. B. Pcrhani and T. E. Ellis, 
that Charles Luther, who was at that time ward constable of Juniata, Pa., and 
who coramitteil tke assault upon the ix'rson of John J. Gallagher in 1911, w’as 
at that some time employed by the P. R. U. Co. as blacksmith at their Juniata 
shops; had been einplo.v<Hi there f<ir some years previous to that time and is 
yet employed by the said P. K. R. Co. ; that Lutlier’s reputation in Juniata is 
bad; that all of the trouble occurring in Juniata, Pa., during the labor troubles 
In 1911 was caused by the P. R. R. detectives, and that Luther w’as the moving 
spirit or originator of all plans connected with the l)ad work done by the detec- 
tives, enumerating many incidents occurring during that period. 

Mr. Norris states that In his opinion tlie episode occurring during 1911 at the 
Senate Hotel, Altoona, Pa., w’herein a female employee of that hotel charged 
one J. J. Gallagher with insulting her, and whose name Mr. Norris believes to 
have been Graham, ^Ylla a frame up, or put-up job, for the purpose of getting 
Gallaglier as organizer away from tlmt liotei, and believes one Charles Luther, 
of Juniata, Pa., was also responsible for that frame up, and that, without hav- 
ing direct knowledge upon the subject, a casli consideration was given for in- 
venting the story against Gallagher. 

Mr. Meckley, proprietor of pool room and cigar .store in Juniata, Pa., stated 
that it is a matter of general opinion in Juniata that the occurrence at the 
Senate Hotel, Altoona, in 1911, wdierein J. J. Gallagher wa.s uccii.sed of insulting 
a female employee, was a put-up jol) or frame up for the purpose of getting 
Organizer Gallagher to leave town. 

Mr. J. F. O’Neill, butcher, corner Ninth and Chestnut Avenue, Altoona, Pa., 
stated, in presence of H. B. Perlium and T. E. Ellis, on December 7, 1912, that 
he was proprietor of Hotel Senate, Altoona, Pa., during the trouble betw'een the 
P. B, R. and its 8hoi)men in 1911, ami at the time J. J. Gallagher ^vns accused 
of having insulted a young woman by the name of Graham, w’ho was 18 or 19 
years old; residence, Juniata, Pa.; employed by said O’Neill at Hotel Senate; 
that the morning the accusation was nnule Miss Graham came in late, and as 
he had been inconvenienced therel>y he asked her as to cause, and she stated, 
among other filings, that she made an affidavit against Gallagher and had re- 
ceived some money from a third party for making said affidavit 

O’Neill said that both Ml.ss Graliam and her father received money for mak- 
ing the affidavit and that lier father accompanied her to the alderman’s office 
to make the affidavit — Alderman Leak — and that there is no question In his 
mind but that the two P. R. R. detectives at that time boarding at his hotel put- 
up the job against Gallagher. 

H. B. Perham. 


(Eob«rt A. Henderson, attorney at law, Altoona, Pa., Blair County Trust Building,] 

July 31, 1911. 

Mr. Prank ^Iorrison, ^ Va8hin0ton , 7). C. 

Mv Dear Sir : About six wrecks ago Charles Luther, a constable in toe em- 
ploy of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., assaulted one of the labor on^lzers, 
John J. Gallagher, here in Altoona, and’ injured him so badly that Gallagher 
was confined to the hospital for a week. Luther bad been a fugitive trpm 
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StfM» n»tll a few ^aya ago, when he gave hhrwelf up. In the meantUwe Gal- 
and the other labor organizers had left Altoona, and 1 am unable to 
locate them at present so as to notlfy.iOaliaglter of the hearing here. Will you 
please let me know his address. 

, Yours, very truly, 

H. A. USND£BSON, 


August 1, 1011. 

Mr. R. A. Henderson, 

Blair County Trust Building, Altoona, Pa. 

My Dear Mb. Hendebson : Your favor of July 31 received in regard to Mr. 
John J. Gallagher. I desire to say that Mr. Gallagher Is organizer for the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, and Is not directly under control of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, hence I do not know his address. I am writing to 
the secretary of the organization to-day asking him to furnish you with Mr. Gal- 
lagher’s address. I am also uTlting to our organizer In Altoona, Mr. J. M. Imler, 
asking him to call up Organizer Flynn over the long-distau('e telephone and 
try and arrange to have Mr. Gallagher present at the hearing of tlie case, which 
I understuiui is for to-morrow. 

Very truly, yours, 

Frank Morrison, 

Scrrclnry Atnerican Federation of Labor. 


Mononoahki.a House, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., August 2Z, 

Mr. Frank SIoeuison, Washington, I). C. 

Dear Sir and Brother: In answer to your favor of tlie 13th inst., inclosing 
clippings from Altoona daily pa{)er of July 28, rewlveii, and contents carefully 
notetl. Ill answer thereto beg leave to state as follows: 

If you would only look over your files you will find where I liave submitted 
to you a report, also inclosed clippings the same as you have incloHeil to me, 
and prior to doing this I wrote jou and informed you that Brother Ireland 
would also call at your odice and give to you in detail statement of the matter 
in question. You later acknowdeilge that Brother Ireland did so. 

' Prom the time this controvei'sy started 1 have written to different people of 
Altoona, and from wliat information I am able to glean, this said Clara 
Graham was not alone employed l)y tin* IVnnsylvnnlu 11. U. Co. to get the 
parties in question in bad repute, but ha.s also a iiolice record in the courts of 
Altoona, which leads me to believe that she W’lll do most anything for a mone- 
tary consideration. Tiiis, of course, does not justify the actions of tlie brothers 
in question in purchasing for her wines and liquors, or even mingling In her 
society. I think you are not unmindful of the good advice you gave to the 
both brothers during your stay in Altoona. I think you can also recall to mind 
ray advice along those lines and the pitfalls that might await our agents or 
organizers, who with matured bodies and young heads migiit become victims 
such pitfalls. But they heeded not our words of warning, and I must say 
that Brother Bork and I are not responsible for the result. 

1 I Mve written to our attorney, Mr. Henderson, and told him that any 
assistance I could render in clearing up this case I would only be too willing to 
do, I have also written to Gallagher and S<'hmitt and recommended that If 
they were innocent of the alleged charges that tliey should accompany me Imme- 
niately to Altoona and there prove their innocence, and by so doing purify the 
stigma that has been placed upon the movement by their alleged actions. As 
lar as I am concerned I know not the parties in question, have never spoken 
to them, and never associated with that class of people; and I can also say in 
all sincerity that Brother Bork is equally as innocent as I, who w'as not there 
on the date of July the 4th. 

So hoping this will be satisfactory, I beg to remain, 

Fraternally, your.s, 

T. H. Fltnn. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., August 22, 1911. 

Mr, FilKic Morrison, Washington, />. C. 

_ Dear Sir and Broyher: I had the Ijleasur© of meeting Organizer Flynn to- 
Who handed me your letter which contained Inclosi^ cllppini^ from the 
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Altoona dally papers, an<l which involved ray name in connection with that of 
Gallagher and Schmitt, and which Mr. Flynn wrote to you some time ago about 
I beg to state as briefly as I possibly can all connections I had with the Altoona 
affair : 

First. According to the sworn affidavit of Clara Graham, the girl in ques- 
tion at the Senate Hotel, who alleges that I did, with Gallagher and Schmitt, 
on the 4th day of July, 1911, buy her beer is a falsehood. On the 4th day of 
July I first arrived in Altoona. Being a holiday, shops being closed, I took 
advantage of the day and associated with the Polish, the Slavish, and Rou- 
manians for the pui^pose of arranging a meeting and for organizing purposes, 
which can be clearly demonstrated by a meetiiig 1 held the following night, 
July 5, and which I reported to your office. It is true that warrants were 
sworn out for the arrest of Gallagher and Schmitt, but I am informed that 
my name was never mentioned, nor was there warrant issued for my arrest, 
other than I was a party to quietly getting Schmitt out of the city, which I 
thought was a duty I owed Mr. Schmitt, owing to the fact that I knew the 
source that this prearranged conspiracy came from, and realizing that Gal- 
lagher and Schmitt were innocent, ami that the railroad corporation, through 
one of their agencies, ;Mr. Jones, who was stopping at the said hotel, had en- 
listed the cooperation of one of the bartenders to further the scheme to ruin 
the name of Gallagher and Schmitt. I not only advised Gallagher and Schmitt 
to be W'atchful, but I did go further and gave to Mr. Jones all that could be 
given in the manly art of self-defense. 

In conclusion allow me to say that I am wUling to meet you, or any agent 
you appoint, or any man you w(udd suggest, Imiuding our attorney, Mr. Hen- 
derson, In the city of Altoona and prove conclusively that I am In no way con- 
nectefl with the statement made by the Associated Press or the swmrn affidavit 
of the said Clara Graham; neither have T (*v(‘r had the so-called pleasure of 
meeting her, and hoping that you will so arrange that T may go to Altoona and 
prove conclusively that all that is contained in the above statement are absolute 

. With kindest and best wish(*s, T heg to remain, 

Yours, fraternally, 

Wn.Li\M Bock. 


Altoona, Dcccmhcr SI, J012. 

H. B. Pkriiam, 

PrcHidcnt, St, Loiih, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Btiotiikk: Referring to inclosed report of interviews with 
I^tectlve Spangler, Blair Co,, Pa., and Alderman Leak, I posed as a labor-^ 
union man, giving mime, etc., in the interest of the cleaning-house process, that 
Gallaglier’s employers desired to know facts regarding the matter; that honest 
union labor did not approve of men who were not representative; that I imU- 
vldually thought it rather bad that Gallagher should not return and face the 
charges if innocent, etc., I'tc. You, of course, imderstaml this man Spangler Is, 
as I understand, virtually a P. R. R. “bull.” I have heard this ever since 
coming onto the job in July last; but he has establishiHl the character of Clara 
Gl^ham and opened the way for the commission, if they care to go for him. 

* After I retired from the scene last night he pitched into the Colonial Hotel 
derk and tried to pump him, asking who I was and how long I had been 
here, ami this a. in., about 9 o’clock, he came up and looked over the register 
and asked for me. I told the clerk to send him up if he called when I am in. 

For your Information, 

Fraternally, T. E. Ellis, 

General DeVivery, Altoona, Pa, 


Altoona, Pa., December 30, 1912, 


Mr. H. B. Perham, 

Preiident, St. Louh, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother: This date. In presence of Alderman J^ak, Altoona; 
Pa,, Mr. James G. Spangler, Blair County, l*a., detective and constable, first 
ward, city of Altoona, Pa., stateil to me as follow^s : 

That he filed the complaint In case of Clara M. Graham vs. J., J. Gallagher 
et al. In 1911, afterwards contradicted this by stating that Graham’s father 
filed the complaint; that charges were filed July 27> 1911. « 
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•^DhAt Clara M. Graliam was In a family way at the time tliose charges were 
fliedi 

That on July 4, 1911, all the girls employed at the Senate Hotel, this city, 
were drunk ; that the proprietor and family of that hotel \vere absent on tliat 
day. 

Spangler first said Clara Graham w^as at that time 16 years old ; afterwards 
at Siime place said she was not quite 18 years old at that time. 

That Gallagher and Schmidt were nothing but toughs and bums; that he 
did not have so much to say for Bork; that Flynn was a goml sort of fellow, 
nothing more or less than a boozer and chippy chaser ” ; that Gallagher and 
Schmidt were disgraces to any labor organization. 

That the P. R. R. is anxious to find Gallagher In the State of Pennsylvania 
in order to push the charges against him in the Graham case, and that he 
(Spangler) Is also anxious to get hold of Gallagher; thjit not long since 
Graham's people asked him to push the matter. 

At same time and place (Alderman link’s office, Altoona, Pa.) Alderman 
I^ak read to me In presence of Mr. Spangler, the charges Graham vs. Jno. J. 
Gallagher, Schmidt, and Bork ; they are that malt Ihpiors, beer, etc., were 
given, etc., to a minor, naming Clara M. Graliam — nothing said about Insults or 
anything of that sort. Leak dl<l not offer the document for me to read. 

During, the conversation Ahhuninn Leak corrohornri'd the statement by 
Spangler that Clara Graham was pregnant at time tlie charges were made 
against Gallagher et al.and said a couple of months after that time Miss Graham 
swore that J. B. Green, Altoona, was responsible for her pregnant condition 
and that Green settled the matter for a $7 .j ensh consideration. That he sup- 
posed Green w'us considen'd the handi(\st man In sight for the purpose, etc., 
words to that effect. I-eak sismied rather backward about showing up the 
charges made by Graham vs. Gallagher and was rather reticent, except when 
pushed a little. These charges, acconiing to l.eak, Jiave not been booked by 
him, inasmuch as no arrests were made, but are on file in original form. 

After leaving the alderman’s office Sjiangler and I came up toward the 
central portion of the city on the way, and also after wo liad entered a saloon 
at his suggestion and W’liere he sei'ined intimately acquainted, and also where 
w^e met day clerk Colonial Hotel, and until we partial an hour later he said to 
me. without witness or witnesses, among other tilings: 

That during the P. U. R, shopmen’s strike in 1011 om‘ Welker was proprietor 
of a restaurant near the Juniata shops ami took sides with the strikers, 
placed a placard on his place of hnsiness reading, “No scalis sorveii.” He, 
Spangler, w’ent to Welker endeavoring to Jiave eard taken dowm and for him 
to take care of P. R. R, employees, saying to Welker, “ They are not scabs; they 
are gootl mechanics drawing good wages and can pay you; the othiu-s can not 
pay you ; you will lose out by your present way of doing.” But Welker would 
not listen and eventually had to get out of ilie business. TImt some time 
afterward Welker met Spangler; Spangler askiNl what he (Welker) was 
doing; Welker said he had just secured a gomi job, naming place or firm, and 
was getting about $100 per month; Spangler says tlds job lasted one-half day 
and Welker was told he could not he retained, Spangler intimating to me that 
It was on account of his record during the strike. 

Spangler said that he went to General Superintendent Creighton’s office, 
and talked over matter of tidvlng tlie strikers hack Into service, 
(^ighton did not feel inclined to do so, but Spangler said to him he thought 
If It was made known that the P. R. R. w’ould fake back the strikers, or cer- 
them, manj' would go to w'ork, as tlK\v owned their homes here 
and at Juniata, etc. He said to me, as a result of the conference, such action 
was taken by the company, and many strikers did return to w’ork. 

Spangler stated that during the trouble there w ere 70 armed men in Juniata 
P. R. R. enclosure; that he said to occupants of an automobile he and others 
were using during the strike when some one cautioned about the speed : “ Oh, 
thats all right; If we bust her the company will fix It all right,” etc., etc. 

S^ngler stated that Luther beat up Gallagher because Gallagher called 

Luther a c- s ker in presence of Mrs. Luther; that Gallagher w^as 

drunk at the time. Luther did not assault Gallagher when above expression 
was made, but after returning from Juniata and when approaching Gallagher 
when Gallagher seeing Luther said there comes the son of 
JJ *^^“’“^*^'^That Luther went to New York and remained one month because 
he was afraid Gallagher w’as going to die. (See Henderson’s attorney’s state- 
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ment.) Spangler mentioned an organizer, Horn, and spoke of him as being a 
gentleman and not mixed up with the others during all this fracas. 

Yoiirs, fraternally, 

T. B. Ellis, 

General Delivery, Altoona, Pa. 


Relative J. J. Gallagher and Clara GBAiiAii. 

The Colonial Hotel, 
Altoona, Pa., February 10, 19 13. 

Jerry B. Green, at IiIkS home, Wapsononock Avenue Extension, Altoona, Pa., 
to-night stated, among other things, as follows: 

That he paid the Graham family of .Tunlata, T*a., $75, as per agreement slgne<l 
by the father of Clara Graham, on account of a charge against him (Green) that 
he was responsible for her allege<l condition. That he saw no Indications at 
that time that she was enceinte, but Clara’s sister told him such was the 
case; that he hardly believes he was n'sponsible for sucli ciuulition if it was 
present. That he heard that a child was born to Clara afterwards, but never 
saw any proof of such an occurnMice. 

That Clara Graham told him (Green) that her father had made a charge 
against Gallagher on account of tlie occurrences at the Senate Hotel. Altoona, 
Pa.; if he remembers correctly she said It was on July 4, and that she was 
drunk, but he (Green) paid very little attention to what she said about it, as it 
did not interest him. 

A.sked why he was so allegeilly easy in his case with Graham, Giwn said that 
he did so in order to not allow the matter to get into the daily papers; that he 
thinks the Grahams thought he was to marry another girl; that Clara was 
about 18 years old at that time. 


Mr. H. R. Peru AM, 

President, St, Louis, Mo. 


Philadklphi Pw. August 8, 1913. 


Dear Sir and Ruotheu: By my directions Brother A. B. Rex traced and 
found Miss Eva Hofer, now’ residing at Avis, Pa., and on August 7, 1913, at her 
home she stated to Brother Hex as follows : 

That in 1911 she was emplojed at the Senate Hotel. Altoona, Pa., as dining- 
room girl; also w^orked in the oilice; and at the time of the P. R. R. shopmen’s 
strike was .still at the hotel. She.says she w’as aequaintwl with the organizers 
Flynn, Ireland, Shelling, Smith, and Gallagher, while those men were stopping 
at the hotel; that at no time did the girls at the hotel drink beer or other intoxB 
cants in company w ith any of tlie organizers nanuHl, nor anv other organizers 
but did drink some beer at different times In the hotel kitchen, but the l)eer w’ns 
paid for by the women or girls themselves, hut tliat (hara Graham, being only 
16 years ‘ of age, never drank any beer either in the kitchen or elsewhere around 
the liotel so far as she is aware. 

That on the 4th of July, 1911, Mr. and Mrs, O’Neill were away from the hotel 
but there was no beer drank at the hotel by the girls In company with the organ- 
izers; that the story about the organizers and girls being drunk on that. day 
was absolutely false. No one around the hotel, so far as she knows, knew any- 
thing of such a story until It appeared in the Altoona Gazette about a week 
after the 4tlL When the story appeared in the paper Organizer Smith chal- 
lenged Clara Graham In the presence of Eva Hofer and Carrie Wallace, asking 
Clara why she had told that the girls and organizers were drinking at the hotel 
on July 4, when she know it was not true. Clara Graham replied to Smith that 
her father (who resided In Juniata, Pa.) w’as being paid by a “railroad bull’’ 
for her to say this, and had told her If she did not say It her father would not 
allow her to come homo ; that her father force<l her to say this. 

At another time Clara Graham stated in the presence of Eva Hofer and 
Carrie Wallace, and Eva Is quite sure Mr. O’Neill, the proprietor of the hotel, 
was also present, that the railroad bulls had paid her father t<» have her swear 
the organizers had Insulted her while working in the dining room as a waitress. 

Eva Hofer states that Clara Graham was “ flip ” and was hired at the hotel 
as a dishwasher, but sometimes acted as a waitress. 


^Marginal note: Wrong — born 1802. See her statement Altoona papers. 
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Kv« Bttfer 8tat^ thnt she overheard a P. R. K. bull by name of Jones, of 
Harriaburi^ Pa«, say to the other bulls lu conversation on the street at Altoona, 
Pa., aft«r Gallagher had been hit, that If they (the bulls) would give the 
organisers a good slugging maybe it would scare them out of towu. 

For your Information, I am, with best w'ishes, 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. K. Eli.18. 

General Deliver jf, PhiUuleUihia, Pa. 


Relating to CoNumoNs in Altoona 1>uuing Shopmkn’s Stuikk, 191J. 

State of New York, 

County of Monroe^ City of Rochester, ss: 

Frank Panuin, being duly sworn, deposes and snys: Tlint he is first vice 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway Cannon of America and tliat he 
resides at Chicago, III. 

That upon information and belief several hundred men employed by the Pemn 
sylvnnia Railroad lines of Pennsylvania and Erie wt‘re dismissed in the years 
1910 and 1911 on aec*ount of their becoming l>enefiofaries to the relief and pen- 
sion fund which the emploj'<^ in the mechanical tradi^ commeuce<l to organize. 

DeiKUient further alleges uinjii information and iK'lief that employees were 
dismissed from the service of the company on account of their attaining the 
age and having Ix'en in the company’s employ a sufficient length of time when 
they and their beiu'flciarles might he evi>t»cte<i to draw benefits from the relief 
and pension funds that had been Instituted by that company. That after the 
men had commenced to organize for the purpose of resisting the Injustice 
aforementioned under the auspices of the various organizations having Juris- 
diction over their crafts the comiwmy continued to dismiss men from its service; 
that this condition was the chief reason for the men going on strike In 
May, 1911. 

Dei>onent further alleges on Information and belief that the eompiiny refuseii 
to reinstate the men wlio hud been dismissiMi, and also declined to agree to a 
contract or wage scale. That during the strike John J. (lallaghor, fourth vice 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway Oarmen of America, was waylaifl 
and assaulted by Sihh’IuI Agent Luther, of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., in 
the city of Altoona. Pa., In the month of June. 1911, and left lying in.sensible in 
the street; that he was shadowed by Pennsylvania Railroad detectives, who 
were all the time engaged with these negotiations and conducting the afi»re- 
mentioned sti’lke. 

Frank Paquin. 

Sworn to before me tills 14th day of November, 1912. 

[seal.] Em ant El. Kovelkskt, 

Commissioner of Deeds, City of Rochester, N. V. 

commissioner’s affidavit. 

State of New York, 

Monroe County Clerk's Office, Rochester, N. Y.: 

r, James L. Hotchkiss, clerk of the county of Monroe, of the county court of 
said county, and of the supreme court, both being courts of record, having a 
common seal, do certify that Emanuel Koveleski, Esq., before whom the fore- 
going declarations or affidavits were made, was, at the time of taking the same, 
a commissioner of deeds in and for said city duly authorized to take the same ; 
that I am w’ell acquainted with his handwriting and verily believe that the 
signature to said certificate is his genuine signature. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto .set my hand and affixed the seal of 
said county and courts this 25th day of November, A. D, 1912. 

[SEAL.] James L, Hotchkiss, Clerk. 


[Intematioiuil Brotiierfaood of Boiler Makera, iron Ship Builders, and Helpers of 
America, office of international president, room O.J 

Kansas City, Kans., Beptemher 25, 1912. 

Mr. H. B, Perham, 

CMirman Railroad Employees' Department, A. F. of L., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dea« Sib and Bbotheb: Your favor of the 20th Inst from Washington, D. C., 
received and noted, and referring to the matter of Vice President Schmitt 
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being waylaid In Altoona during the trouble on the Pennsylvania road will 
state that Brother Schmitt can give you enough history In connection with this 
matter to make quite a case against the Pennsylvania Railroad and tlielr atti- 
tude toward organized labor. Brother Schmitt will be In Kansas City during 
the month of October, and I will have him make out the necessary papers it 
that will be early enough to suit your purpose. 

Trusting I may hear from you at your convenience and with best wishes, 
I am, 

Yours, fraternally, 

f8E4.L.] ,J. A. Frankij-v, Intcrmtional President. 


[International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers. Iron Sliip Builders, and Helpers of 
America, .John F. Schmitt, ninth international vice president, 1711 Offnere Street, 
Portsmouth, Ohio.J 


Chicago, III., Xovrmher 20, 1012. 

Mr. H. B. Pekham, 

CheUrnmn Railroad Rmidoyccs' Department, Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother: While at our executive hourd meeting President 


Franklin referred to nu* your letter wanting sojne information in regards to 
the attitude of the Pennsylvania R. U. Co. toward organized labor. I was on 
the P. U. R. lines from .Tanuary 3 until late in July and in all that time was 
hounded by 1*. H. U. detectives from the time I left my room in the hotels 
in the morning until I returned in the evening, and it woul<l take st*veral closely 
typewritten pages to tell my exiieriences on the P. R. R. lines. I will tell you 
of a few. 

On June 17 Brother J. J. Gallagher, of the B. R. C. of A., was hrutally beaten 
In front of the hotel by Charles Luther, a constable, who was in the employ 
of the P. R. R. Co. at the time as a detective. James Spangler, a county detec- 
tive, stood hy and saw the dirty work done, ami then hid Luther in his home 
for 36 hours, and then took Luther out in the country ami traced him in hiding. 
An elTort was made to get the city officials busy on the .iob, but only a bluff 
was made. Cui)t. Schafer, of the R. R. detectives, and three of his men also 
stood hy and witne.ssed the slugging, ami liad it not hecMi for a man and his 
wife wlio were sitting at the window and screaming ih(‘y would have killed 
Gallagher. 

In this same city a pui>llc meeting was hold, wliich was composed of city 
officials, merchants, and R. R. clerks, and foremen employed by the company, 
at which resolutions were adopted ordering iis out of the city. The officials 
also had a ine(*ting of the liolel men called, at which resolutions were adopted 
sa.yiiig they would not take in any organizers ami were classed as undesirable 
patrons. We were stopiiing at the Altaiuout Hotel, and after this meeting were 
requestt'd to leave; we then w’ent to the Senate Hotel, which was one of two 
hotels that rcfu.sed to abide hy the resolutions as adopted at the hotel men’s 
meeting. 

qjie company also got the old lady who owuied the grounds wffiere we were 
going to liold a picnic to get out an Injunction against the man who had leased 
the park from lier and prevent us from liolding the picnic, w'hlch they did. 

Many mornings on leaving the hotel was comi)elled to submit to be searclied. 
I uppeah'd for pi-otcction, but never was able to get it; could not get pro- 
tection in tlie hotels; the R. R. hulls sit by the door of the room all night. 
The R. R. Co. si'cmed to be powerful enough to get anything done they wished. 

Tlie w’orklng comUtlons on tlu^e lines are deplorable, and the workmen are 
not far removed from being slaves. On my first visit to Altoona, when the 
officials learned of my being there, they made every man return to the shops 
and stay there until 11 p. m., with nothing to do, and recelveil no pay for 
thi.s time; and in May they forced the men to put in 13 hours, with not worlf 
enough to keep the men busy more than 5 hours a day ; all work is done under 
the piecework system. I have seen time cnnls w’here men have been compelled 
to stay in the sliops 10 hours and receive all of 8 cents; I have seen boiler- 
makers’ pay envelopes for the month of June, 1911, that had put in every work 
day, and two weeks of this month 13 hours a day, and receive $29.90 for same. 

I am surely pleased to see that some effort is being made to get laws to 
curb such corporations ns the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and if I can be 
any further assistauce to you in this work I wdll be pleased to do so to 
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the best of my ability. I also wish to apologize for not taking this matter up 
earlier, and hope this will reach you In time to be of some service to you. 

With best wishes and success, I remain, 

Fraternally, yours, 

J. F. Schmitt. 


[Ofllce of gonoral presidoni nrothorliood Railwny Carnion of Amorlin, affilkitod wllh (he 
American Fedoratlou of Labor.] 

Kansas City, ^Io., Ocfohcr lOU. 

II. B. Pkrham. 

Chairman Railroad EmfdoyccM* Deportment, 

713 Star Ruildnig, St. Louis, }fo. 

Dear Sir and Brother : Yonr letters of September 14 and 20, relative to 
Public, No. 300, being House ro.solution 21094. an act to create a commission 
on industrial relations, received and contents fully notetl. In reply thereto 
will say that it is with pleasure that I compn^umd the great advantage of such 
a law and the opportunity tlint It gives the ofii<*ers of labor organizations, and 
especially those engaged in railway service, to show up some of the dirty 
methods and tactics of railroad (»ftlcials to prevent their employees from or- 
ganizing. 

So far ns presenting evidence of this cliaracter before a commission on Indus- 
trial relations, will say that I certainly am In a position to not only verbally 
testify my experience, but to submit documentary e\idence which will be beyond 
successful contradiction. 

In your lett(*r of September 20, from Washington, D. C., you refer to one of 
our vice presidents, Brother John J. Gallagher, wlio was assaulted in Altoona, 
Pa., about June, 1911, by one of the paid hirelings of the Pennsylvania Co. 
This Is true. There never was a more cowardly assault upon a man than that 
made upon Brother Gallagher, Please permit me to say that when a hearing 
is arranged by this industrial commission that I will he more than pleased to 
attend myself, and also to have iiresent Vi<*e Preshlent Gallagher^ and possibly 
one«or two others of our vice presidents who w(M*e handling the situation for 
our organization on tlie Pa. Railroad Co. during the recent uprising of their 
employees, which was in May and June of 1911. I would especially like to give 
Brother Gallagher the opportunity of telling to tlie Ckanmission on Industrial 
Relations just the tactics adopted and pursued by the ofiu ials of the Pa. Rail- 
road. I would also suggest that you get in tou<‘h with John F. Schmitt, 717 
Offnere Stre'et, Portsmouth, Ohio. Brother Schmitt is international vice presi- 
dent for the Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Helpers. He was with Brother 
Gallagher in Altoona at tin' time he was assaulted. Brother Schmitt would be a 
most valuable man to give evidence to the above referred to commission. 

Assuring you that you will have my most lu‘arty sup[)ort and cooperation 
with reference to the subject matter and with kiml regards, I remain, 

Yours, fraternally, 

[seal.] M. F. Ryan, 

Gcnet'al President. 


As TO Methods of the P, R. R. tn Treattnc. Some of Pis Employees, and 
Especially Those on Strike. 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 10, 1013. 

Mr. H. B. Periiam, President, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother: See attached letters by Brother A. L. Rex, Maple- 
ton Depot, Pa., who Is home for over Sunday. This refers to the recent strike 
among the P. R. R.’s section men. 

Yours, fraternally, 


T. B. Ellis, 

General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mapleton Depot, Pa., April 18, 1918. 

]Mr. T. E. Ellis, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Since arriving home the following has come to my 
ears: A gang of P. B. R. bulls arrested some strikers at Altoona, Pa., and, 
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Bft^v hflvinir these strikers hnn^cuftea. they hit them on tte and cot It 
Fhi^nJii Parsons was watching the bulls do the arreatiog, imt wheo they 
commenced to hit them with their dubs Parsons expressed his <^nl^ in front 
of the bulls that they were carrying things to extremes. Since tbdt time Par- 
sons has received notice of SO days* suspension for interfering n Jth the bulls. 
This for your Information. 

Yours, fraternally, 

A. L. Rek. 


FERHAM EXHIBIT NO. 6. 

Among the records and proceedings enrolled in the Court of Common Pleas 
In and for the County of Blair, in the (Common wealth of Pennsylvania, to No. 
749, Equity, is contained the following: 


CV>i*Y OF Equity Docket Exiky. 


O. H. Hev^'lt. U. A. Henderson. 

ANNA W. BAKEK (710) VS. IT. 11. BAKYETT, .T. W. CUAB. JOHN GALLAGH1‘:R, E. FLOOD, 
T. H. FLYNN, J. W. SATTITr, JOHN DOE, AND OTHERS TO THE PI.ATNTIFE UNKNOWN, 
DEFENDANTS. 

Plaintiff paid, 2.50; Sheriff Dit received, 8.40: Win. H. Orr, .sheriff. Attorney, 
3; Prot L., 2.35; .fiiiie 14, 1911, received, 5.3.5; Cuy It. Eingafelt, Prot A. J. N. 
Defendant’s hill, 1.70; Prot. L., 4. 

Bill for injunction, filed June 2. 1011, praying for relief, as follows: 

I. 

That an injunction Issue, temporary until final liearing and permanent there- 
after, enjoining and restraining the defendants, their agents and employees, 
and all other persons from as.senil>llng uixm the iireinises of (he plaintiff de- 
scribed in the 1)111 or ujxm the adjinning iireini.ses of the plaintiff containing 
five hundred (500) acres, more or less, for the purpose of holding a mass 
meeting or meetings to he addres.sed by the <lefeiulant.s or others in the interest 
of the strike of employees of (he Peimsylvaniu Railroad Co. now in progress in 
the city of Altoona, county of Blair, or for any other puri>ose other than those 
of moral amusement. 

II. 


(JENKKXL KKIJEE. 


June 2, 1011, injunction affidavits (2) filed. 

ORDER OF COT'RT. 

Now, June 2, 1911, the foregoing hill, together with iJijunctional affidavits, 
presented to me, and same read and considereri, and it is hereby ordered, ad- 
judged ami decreed that an injunction issue as prayetl for in the bill, the same, 
however, to be taken to be dissolved unless a motion to eontinue the same be 
argued at the courthouse on June 7 next, 1911, at the hour of 10 o’clock in 
the forenoon ; an approved bond in the sum of $500 to l>e fileil. 

By the court : 

Thomas J. Baldrioe, 

President J^dge. 

June 2, 1911, bond of plaintiff in the sum of $500 with Central Trust Co. of 
Altoona, Pa., as surety approved and fllerl. 

Sheriff returns: June 3, 1911, served the within writ of injunction upon 
H. H. Barnett, J. W. Crab, Johu Gallagher. E. Flood, T. H. Flynn, and others 
by reading and making known to them the contents of the within writ of 
Injunction, also by handing to H. H. Barnett, J. W. Crab, J. W. Schmlt true 
copy of same. 

Now, June 8, 1911, this cause came on to be heard and was argued by coun- 
sel, and upon consideration thereof It Is hereby ordered, adjudged, and de- 
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creed that the Injunction herein granted be, and the aame Is hereby, dissolved* 
a3cc^ that the defendants, IL H. Barnett, J. W. Crab, their agents, employees, 
and all other persons, be, and they hereby are, enjoined and restrained until 
further order of this court from assembling, or permitting to assemble, and 
from holding mass meeting or any meetings whatsoever where addresses or 
speeches are to be made In the Sylvan Lodge, as we regard that building 
unsafe and insecure for tliat purpose. 

Thomas .T. Baldriok, 


(See opinion filed.) 


President Judifc, 


June 12, 1911, R. A. Henderson. Esq., by writing filed, appears for defendants. 
June 3, 1911, answer to defendants (printefl). original and 10 coph^s flied! 
July 7, 1911, plaintiff’s printed bIH (4) eopie.s fikni. Septeml>er 5, 1911, tliye 
to be fixed later. September 5, 1011, motion to dissolve preliminarv Injunction 
filed. September 12, 1912^ continued. 


Com MON WEALTH OF Pennsylvant\ 

Blair County, ss: 

I, Guy R. Lingafelt, protlionotary of the court of common pleas in and for 
siiid county, do hereby certify that the foregoing is a full. true, and corrwt 
copy of the docket entry of the case therein stated, t herein Anna W. Baker is 
plaintllT and II. H. Barnett, J. W. Crab, .lohn Gallagher, K. Flood, T. H. Flynn, 
J. W. Smith, John Doe, and others unknown to the plaintiff are the defendants, 
so full and entire as the same remains of record before ti e said court at No. 
749 equity. 

Ill testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand nnd aflKed tlie sen! of 
said court this 30th day of December, A. D. 1012. 

[seal.] Gi'y R, Li\o\Kelt. 

Prothunotary. 


Mr. H. B. Perham. 

President, St, Louis, 3Io. 


The CoLONi \l Hotkj . 
Altoona, Pa., February 10. IiU3. 


Dear Str \Nn Brother: Inclosed find copv opinion of the court, case Anna 
W. Bilker v. H. H. Barnett et ah, common jilens court, Blair (^>mity, Pa., tem- 
porary and permanent injunction. 

In connection with this matter I wish to state that Anna Henderson, secre- 
tary to Attorney R. A, Hemlerson, Altoona. Pa., answering mv (pic'siion as to 
why Dr. Beckman, agent for the Baker estate, did not appear as plaintiff In 
this case, said to me: “Attorney Henderson asked Beckman this question at 
the hearing; Beckman replied. ‘I don’t know.’” Anna Henderson also said 
there w'as no doubt but that Influences were brought to bear upon Anna W. 
Baker in the matter, adding, “The PennsyKaniu Railroad owns tills city.” 

Although I can not .state as a fact, I am of the opinion that It will be f^mnd 
that the temporary injunction, which included the entire .5(X) acres of that part 
of the Baker estate, answered all purix).se.s desircnl liy the prime movers in the 
procedure. 

Yours, fraternally. 


T. E. Ellis, 

General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


U. B. P.: 


1’he Colonial Hotel, 
Altoona, Pa., December 21, V,)J2. 


Attorney Henderson was in a great rush to get home to lunch to-day. I entered 
just as his wife called him on phone, urging him to come at once, etc. I there- 
fore thanked him for the short Interview and suggested that I would see him 
again during first week in January, when I hoped lie couhl give me more In- 
formation, In order to place Gallagher, Flynn, and others In a better light before 
their people, and that he should be reimbursed financially for any trouble, In- 
convenience, etc. Seems an open, easy talker. 

Yours, 


T. E. E. 
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Developments Indicate this Is a very important matter, and on accotint of 
the tremendous power shown by the P. R. R. over this vicinity, Individually 
and collectively, it is a difficult proposition and one that can not be rushed. 

T. E. E. 


Mr. T. E. Ellis, 


St. Louis, Mo., Dcccmhcr 23, 1912, 


General Delivery, IndianapoHa, Ind. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Tliis will acknowledge receipt of your special -delivery 
letter of December 21, which was received by me about 1 o’clock this morning. 
I had written you upon this subject, and am glad to note that you had already 
gotten on the trail of a very interesting development. I want to Include this 
matter in my petition to the commission, as I deem it to be of more than ordi- 
nary iiiiiMirlance. When y<.ii ri*lnrn to Altoona I wish you would get a copy of 
the restraining order that, I assume, was issued by the couit and send it to 
me at your very earliest convenience. 

I would like to know if this was the injunction matter that prevented Brother 
John Mitchell from making a speech at Altoona in June, 1911. I am inclined 
to think that this is the one, but possibly there might have been two such 
actions. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours, fraternally, 


H. B. Bekham, President. 


August 1, 1911. 


Mr. E. William Weeks, 

Seeretary Brotherhood of Bailinin Carmen of Ameriva. 

507 Hall Buildiny, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Attached find copy of a letter that I received from 
Mr. R. A. Henderson, the attorney who assisted in vacating the injunction 
against organized labor in Altoona, Pa. If you can, kindly furnish the address 
of Organizer Oallagher to him. 

With best wlsh<‘s, 1 remain, 

Yours, fraternally, 


Frank Morrison, 

Seeretary American Federation of Labor. 


August 1, 1911. 

Mr. J. M. Tmler, 

Organi:;er American Federation of Tjthor, 

009 West Tireniy-sixth Street, Altoona, Pa. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Attached fiml copy of a letter that I received from 
Mr. K. A. Henderson, the attorney who as.sisted in vacating the Injunction 
against organized labor in Altoona, Pa. I recelve<l a communication from 
Organizer Thomas H. Flynn stating that he was en route to Uhrichsville, Ohio. 
If you would know where to reach him there by long distance phone, I would 
suggest that yon call him uj) and try to arrange to have Mr. (lallagher present 
at the lu'uring of the case. 

Yours, fraternally, 

Frank Morrison, 

Secretary American Federation of Labor. 


The Colonial Hotel, 
Altoona, Pa., Dceembei 21, 1912. 

Mr. H. B. Perham, 

President, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother : Herewith inclosed document, >vhich may prove of some 
value and information In the case. Same was handed me to-day by Attorney 
Robert A. Hendenson, Sec*ond National Bank Building, Altoona, Pa. Mr. Hen- 
derson was attorney for the defendants in said case and states unhesitatingly 
that the P. R. R. Company was back of the move hy Miss Anna W. Baker, owner 
in purl of the property mentlone<l, ami that the temporary injunction asked for, 
was effective Inasmuch as the one meeting was all that was anticipated. That 
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the pretext — condition of the huIldluK — Avas but a pi*etext, as the building woo 
absolutely safe for the proposefl meeting; that the building has since Ihhui de* 
fitroyed by fire. 

tours, fraternally, 

T. E. Ellis, 

General Dclircry, Altoona, Pa. 


H. B. P. : 

You notice Miss Baker lnclude<l all the property outside, and in (It belongs 
to the Baker estate) ; also she included e\cryone that wanted to talk to strikers 
P. R. R. railroad. 

T. E. E. 


PiTTsat'Koii, Pa., Dcrcmhcr IIU.1. 

H. B. P. : 

I do not knoAV whether you are UAvare of the fa<*t, bin I am told by different 
|)eople that during the trouble at Altoona during the year 1911, General Suj)er- 
intendent Oeighton and Superintendent 1‘reston, of the P. R. U., apiK)int<Hl a 
committee of railroad men to Interview the Socialists’ conimitte<? at Altcwnu 
for the purpose of getting that party or organization to prevail on Debs, who 
wa.s bllleil to siieak there, to abandon his visit, .stating to the committee* that 
on account of the strike it was feared that Dcb.s’s talk would cau.se trouble, etc. 
The Socialists refused to take action. 

Then a committ(H‘ of citizens and railroad men were statt to AVillitimsiiort 
to .see Debs personjilly. He refused to cancel Ids date, and sent word back that 
he would appear as adxertiscd, reganllc.ss of the Pennsylvania Uailroad Co. 
At this time 2ij-cent tickets wore being .sohl in Altoona entitling holder to hear 
Debs and to 40 weeks’ subscription to Appeal to Ib'a.son. Immediately after 
return of the committee from William.sport the sale of these li(*kets wos sup- 
pressed, but W’us afterward.s carried on In secret. 

The night of the Debs inming It Is said the P. U. K. Co. ordeinnl a large 
number of its shopmcMi to reiK)rt for work immetliately after suitper, ttnd held 
them at work until 10.30. This had never been done before, it Is said. How- 
ever, most of the men wmit to the place of nunding ttnd listtmtMl to Deb.s’a 
si»eech, W’hich htid been postponed on account of the action by the company as 
above. It is .said the shopmen understood their jobs deinnided upon their re- 
turn to work that night. 

The report goes that there was no trouble from the Debs meeting in any 
sen.se of the w’ord, but there w'(‘re about 15 city policemen near the hall (Jaffe 
Temple) ; also the mayor of the city attended tin* meeting. 

T. E. E. 


PERHAM EXHIBIT NO. 7. 

Alleukd Illegal Arkest and Imprisonment of Mr. AV. K. S.Ntim \i Johns- 
town, Pa., March 8, 1911. 

The fN:)LONTAL Hotel, 
Alt(K).na, Pa., Februaru (S, 1913. 

The following copied from tlic reconls of |)olice eases in the mayor’s office, 
Johnstown, Pa., thl.s date: 

“Ca.se No. 15004; defendant, W. B. Smith; charge, interfering wltli an offi- 
cer; arrested at 9.40 p. m. Alarch 8, 1911, by Officers Jones and Uobln.son, 

P. K. R. ; up for hearing March 10, 1911; plea, ; w^aiveil hearing and w^ns 

dl.scharged.” 

No testimony recorded. 

T. K. Ellis. 


The Colonial Hotel, 
Altoona, Pa., February 8, 1913. 

W, E. Smith, machinist, P. R. R., Franklin, Cambria County, Pa., at his 
home on February 7, 1913, said In parts os follow^s : 

That the night he Avas arrested and imprisoned at JohnstoAATi, Pa., there 
was being held In the G. A. R. Hall a Joint union meeting for P. R. R. shop- 
men; that he was doorkeeper at front door; that he noticed the light in entry 
from back side door disappearing and coming on again. To investigate the 
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(jftttse <rf this he passed ent the fttmt door anaai to the side back /hv... 
it There was no light, hut he could mke out three persons la mtir 
“Where Is the switchboard? I xfill turn ca the light." /ust then a 1 ' ■ 
Jones grabbed him, pulled his billy, pushed him down the steps and took tn,,] to 
the Jail and locked hiw up. That as soon as Jones had pushed him outside the 
door he recognized the other two men; they were P. R. R. Detective Robinson 
and Cliief of Cambria Steel Detectives Carney. On the way to the Jail Smith 
asked wliat such action meant; was given no satisfaction. He asked to be 
allmved to telephone his friends foi* bond; not aliowed. Then he asked the 
detectives to telephone for him; not done. Smith says there was no quarreling- 
nor harsh words of any kind u<ed before Jones rushed him away fi'om the hall. 

That in about one Iiour after he was locked up his stepbrother came to the 
jail and asked for him. The turnkey said, Smith is not here.” When the 
steward spoke to liiiu, sayiii^^ “There will he trouble about this ease; Smith had 
better be released.” Then a cash bond of .'t?2() was accepted from Smith’s step- 
brother and Smith reh‘ased. That he was brought before the mayor, where 
Jones stated Smith was arreste<l for interfering with an officer; that for some 
reason neither Robinson or Carney, wlio were present, were called on. He w'as 
Immeiliately discharged and tlie $20 returneil. 

That officers Jones, Robinson, and Ciii’iiey were s<‘en in the park facing the 
G. A. R. Hall in each otliers company iiefore tlie meeting began. 

That Chief Dt‘te<'tive Carney of tiie (’ainiiriu Steel Co. told him (Smith) that 
that day before the nuvting and arrest of Smith, Cliarles Robinson, P. R. R. 
detective, telephoned (’arney to come over — tliat there were to be some of the 
Cambria employees at the meeting. 

Tluit he had Officer A. D. Jones arrested for assault and battery (see copy 
Justlc‘e Trimbath’s record) ; that after the case went to common pleas court, 
County Detective S. J. M^Clune was sent to Smith’s st<"i>fatlier by Officer 
Jones with a view of having Smith witlidraw’ the case against him, promising 
to pay nil costs, etc., if he would do so, stating 1 h‘ was .s(»rry tlie tiling had 
happened and tliat he (Jones) was in tlie wrong. On this necoiint, also l)eeause 
of sickness in his family, also being short of funds, he witlidrew tlie ease, but 
tliat If he had not done so it would have gone hard wijli Jones at the county 
seat. (Record in common pleas court, Cambria CoiinO/Pa.) 

T. K. Ellis. 


The Coi.o\ial Hoteii., 
Altoona, Pa,, Fehritanj 191S. 

Thomas Trlmbath. justice of th(' inaice, liorougli of Franklin, Cambria County, 
Pa., said In part on February 7, lOKl at his office as follow's: 

That Constalile and Ciilef of Police J. R, ISIate.s, Franklin Borough, told him 
(Trlmbath) that Policeman Alfred I). .Ton(‘.s. Jolinstown, Pa., told liini (Slates) 
jthat P. R. R. OIIic(T Robinson had met him (Jones) hiTore tlie meeting at 
G. A. R. Hall, Jolinstow’ii, ami requested him to go with liini, that he (Jones) 
was sorry because of the part he had played in arresting ami jailing of Smith 
and could not understand how he came to be intlueiKed to go there, as he 
himself was a union iiiun. Trlmbath says he will take oath that Shites told 
him as above. 

Tluit W. E. Smith withdrew’ his cliarges against Offic'er A. D. Jones only 
after the latter had sent w’ord to Smith requesting Smith to do so, offering 
to pay all costs, etc. This w'as done and he (Trimliatli) receiveil costs due him 
when settlement had been made. (IU*cord in common pleas court, Cambria 
County, Pa.) Also sec Justice Trliiibuth’s record of the case in his court at- 
tachetl herewith. 

That it Is a w’onder tlmt the treatment of Mr. Smith by the three detectives 
did not cause a riot in Jolinstowm, that it would have done so had a considerable 
number of the union men from the borough of Franklin been in attendance at 
the meeting. Tliat ho (Trlmbath) believes that if Jones were a well man he 
would tell me the whole history without reserve. (Jones in hospital danger- 
ously IlL) 

That Mr. W. E. Smith Is one of the best citizens of the boroiigli of Franklin, 
strictly honest, moral In everj’ 


T. E. Ellis. 
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KDommonwealth v, Alfrecl D. Jonea Charge: Assault and battery. Warrant 
BilUed to J. R. Slater, constable. March 13. 1911, on oath of W. E. Smltli. 
p Aud now, March 18, 1911, Alfre<l D. Jones, defendant, arrested and pro<luced 
ball in the sum of ^200 before Alderman J. W. Reese for his api)earauce at tlie 
June term of court 

Alfml D. Jones,. Alex Wilson, ball, April 12, 1911. Returned to tlie court 
of quarter sessions. 

State of Pennsylvania, County of Canibria, as: 

I, Thomas Trlmbath, a justice of the peace in and for said county, certify 
that the above is n true transcript from my dwket and that the recognizances 
were duly taken and acknowledged before me us aforesaid. 

In witness wliereof 1 liave hereunto set my hand and seal at I’ranklln Bor- 
ough, Pa., this 7th day of February, A. D. 1913. 

[SEAL.] Thomas Tkimiuth, 

Jus lice the Peace. 

My commission expires llrst Monday of May, 1918. 


Thk (’oloviai. Hotkl, 
Altoouu, Pa., Fvhriiavy 8, 

The janitor G. A. R. Hall, Johnstown, Pn., this date corroborates! llie state- 
ments made by W. E. Sniitli, Franklin Borough, Cambria County, Pa., on 
February 7, 1913, In all details, and says when lie told the three tletectives, 
Jones, Robinson, and Carney, lie would report their presence in the cellar of the 
building to the otlicers of the union meeting upstair, s lie was threatened with 
arre,st, and told them to go ahead and arrest liiiii. They did not do so, and 
then retired to the rear door of the hull, wliero they arrestisl w itlumt cause 
and took W. E. Smith to the city jail. 

T. E. Elms. 


Thk Colon fai, Hotel, 
Altoomi, Pa,, February H, J9J3. 

Attorney Frank P. ^Martin, .Tolinstowii, Pa., to-day stated, among oDkt things, 
as follows: 

That he was attorney for AV. E. Siiiitli in 1911 wIkmi Sniilli was charged with 
interfering •with an officer; that wlien the case came up for hearing Officer 
Alfre<I Jones said, among other thlug.s, that lie was brougiit into the matter by 
Officer Robinson, of the P. U. R., and that It was evident that Jones was re- 
jientuut for his part in the matter; that Mr. Smith was discharges! of any 
offense by the mayor (then a, Mr. Wilson). Martin added, “You will likely 
iind there is no record of what was offered at the hearing” (evidence*). 

Attorney Martin said there was no doubt but it was a put up jeffi by Robin- 
son, of the P. R. R,, in order to tinel out what w’as going on at the meeting of 
union men and to see who were there, for tlie pnri)e>se of elisoliargliig those who 
attended the meeting; that there was absolutely no legal cause for the arrest 
of Mr. Smith. 

That if Officer Alfred D. Jones were ihing he would in ail likelihood tell me 
every W'ord just as events liappeneil. (.Mr. Jones dle<l at 6 o'clock this morning 
as u result of an operation performed Feb. 6, 1913.) 

T. E. Ellls. 


Lo(i\n HoirsK, Altoona, Pa., February .9, i9/J. 

H. B. P.: 

Clipping from Friday, February 7, 1913, Pittsburgh Dispatch., Harrisburg, 
Pa. ; political news. 

For your information W. E. Smith, Franklin, Cambria County, says be was 
not physically Injured, but considered arrest and imprisonment a greater In- 
jury, as it was the only time an officer ever laid hands on him. I do not know 
how rumor of ’physical injury came to you. I Iwh at Ihe case as Imixirtant 
and Information conclusive. No wonder Alderman Lamberd was so noncom- 
mittal; he’s one of those to whom the octopus has It “cups” applletl, I, 13, 
received several warnings relative Interview with him. 

Referring again to Smith case, you will notice the Johnstown police record 
shows he was “ arrested by Officers Jones and Robinson. P. R. R.” Important. 

Yours, T. E. Ellis, 

General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Likely leave here Tue84ay noon, the lltli. 
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PESHAH EXHIBIT NO. 8. 

Tlie low rate of wages paid by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is one of the 
chief causes of dissatisfaction among the employees at the present time. 

The attached exhibit contains a copy of the proposed rules and regulations 
and wage scale, the original of which wa.s filed with the various officials of the 
company by tlie employees’ committee In the year ]912. In the wage scale the 
first column shows the rote of wages paid, the second column the rate of wages 
asked for, the third column <he amount of the increase requested. The lowest 
rates are shown on the following di\lsions: 


Went Jcrst'if and Hliorc Divisions. 


Rate ppr month — Nuinbor. 

$;to.oo 1 

a7.io 1 

42.40 

40.80 1 


40.05 -—I 1 


Ha to pur inou < h — N umber. 

$47.50 1 

r>o..v» 1 

51.00 2 

2 

57 70 j___ 50 


Dvlairarc Division. 

Rato per month — NumhtM*. | Hat»' p<*r moiKh — Number. 

$:j5.00 1 $44.00 _ 15 

40.80 1 I 51.00 5 

That situation Is without a parallel in flic United States, 


KMmuT. 

PROPOSED RULES AM) KEGI’LATIO.N'S l-OK THE (iO\EKN.ML\T OF 'IHK ILNIPLOYKES IN THE 

TELKORAl'H DEPARTMENT, PKNNSYIA A.M \ I INKS EA.ST OF IM l iMUTUiH AM) ERIE. 

No. 1. 

Ability, fitness, and seniority entitle a telegrapli oi)erator to promotion as 
opportunity may offer. The .superinterahMit shall deciile, after a fair and Im- 
partial trial, wlietlier the candhiofe or si|)j»lieant is (pialitied tlierefor. 

No. 2. 

New positions and permanent vaeaneies will he hulletlned to the various 
offices and towers, for a period of ten da>s, I)y circular letter (or by “23” mes- 
sage when it can be done without burdening the wires), and at the expiration 
of that time, gi^■en to the operator making application in writing, If, in the 
judgment of the superintendent, he is qualified fherefm* and eligible by reason 
of senioidty rights. 

All temporary and prolonged vacancies (of si.K iiionllis or more duration) will 
b«^ bulletined In tlie same inumier as new ])osltloiis and permanent vacancies 
and filled by the senior operator making application In \M'itjng, regulation No. 1 
to govern. 

No. 3. 

An operator failing to make aiiplleutioii f.)r a position forfeits to the man 
who accepts that position siieli seniority rights as tlie position may carry with 
It, but will be given an opportunity to make application when u vacancy occurs. 


No. 4. 

After an operator enters the telegraph office of the superintendent, general 
superintendent, or general office, Philadelphia, and Is assigned to permanent 
service, he shall be In line for promotion therein from the time of entering such 
office, regulation No. 1 to govern. 

No. 5. 


In reduction of force, the service of the youngest employee (according to his 
seniority rights) will be dlsijeused with first ; in reemployment, the oldest em- 
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ployee (according to Ids seniority rights) will he given employment tlrst. When 
an office Is closed or reduction of force Is made, seniority on the division entitles 
the employee affected to ask for any position held by another whose seniority 
is less than his own, and employee affecteii shall have this right regardless of 
the rate of pay he formerly received, or the rate of pay of the position to which 
his seniority rights entitle him. Regulation No. 1 to govern in both cases. 

No. G. 

Employees transferred from one division to another at the instance of the 
company shall, when a vacancy occurs, be given seniority rights (»n the division 
to which transferred. An employee transferred from one division to another 
at his own request shall have seniority rights only from date of transfer. 


No. 7. 

Overtime shall be paid at the regular pro rata rate; provided that the rate 
per hour shall not be h^ss than 35 c«‘nts. In c<unputlng overtime, less than 30 
minutes will not be counteil; 30 minutes or more will be counted one liour. 
At stations or oflices vviu're only one operator is stationed, overt im(* will be 
allowed after the leaving time of the last scheduled train which he is required 
to meet. When operators reliiwe each other at regular hours, if by lateness 
of train or any fault of the operabu- relieving, the operator to be relieved is com- 
I)elled to work overtime, no overtime will be allowed. 


No. 8. 


Regular operators required to perform duty at wrecks, washouts, or similar 
emergency otlices shall receive their ovtTtIme rate per hour for the number of 
hours from the time they are calleil until their return. If held so as to he 
unal)l(‘ to work their regular trick the lu'xt day, tliey shall receive* pay for a 
full day, in whledi latter event pay will not also be allo\v(‘<l for overtime hi»e*nt 
at wrecks, etc. 

No. a 


Employees who have received k**,ive (»f ab.sence shall 
rights. 


No. 10. 


not lose their seniority 


Telephone operators who handle train orders or messages, block or report 
trains by telephone in lieu of telegraph, will be given equal rights with bde- 
graph operators, based upon the time of tli(‘ir entering the service as either 
telegraph or telephone operators, and the same regulations as now in (‘fleet 
governing telegraph operators will api)ly to tel(q)hone oF)eratorH. When a tele- 
graph office is changed to a telephone oHice, it will not be consld(?rod a reduction 
in force and be opened to advertisement unless the rate of pay or hours are 
changed. 

It Is understood that in filling new^ jjositions and permanent vacancies, either 
bdegraph or telephone, in accordance with present regulations No. 2, both tele- 
graph and tcdephoiie operators will be given an opportunity to make application 
for such posltion.s. In case no applications for telephone positions are r(H*eiv('d 
from either telegraph or telephone oiK*rators, such positions to be filled by the 
selection of the siii)erintendent. An operator can not make applii-ation for a 
position he has just vacated, but if the iiosition is vacated by the man who fills 
his vacancy he may then make application and his applictlon will be considered. 


No. 11. 

The word “ operator ” as herein used applies to telegraph and telephone op- 
erators, operator-clerks, clerk -ojXTators, agent-operators, and relief -operators. 

No. 12. 

Operators called as witnesses In court In the interest of the company, coro- 
ner’s Inquests, or railroad investigations of any character will be allowed time 
for same with the minimum of one day, also traveling expenses and board when 
away from home. 

SSSIG'—S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 11 18 
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No. 18. 

Operators will not be suspended for minor offenses ; pending investigation or 
decision witnesses will be examined separately, but in the event of conflicting 
testimony those whose evidence conflicts will be examined together. Operators 
will receive 10 days’ notice prior to the date suspension takes effect. 

No. 14. 

Operators, signalmen, and levermen whose duties compel them to work Sun- 
days, will receive two consecutive days vacation per month with pay. 

No. 15. 

Kmfiloyees considering that they have been unjustly treated shall have the 
right to appeal, and at hearings In the case may have an employee of their own 
selection to assist them. 


ALLEOHKN'Y DIVISION. 


Station or tower 

Tricks, 

Position, 

Present 

rule. 

Rate 

asked. 

In- 

crease 

MAIN LINK 






•VITbite UooV 

3 tricks 


%CA. 15 

$67.35 

19.00 




04 15 

67.36 

9 60 

•FOTfl City . 

2 tricks 


70 55 

73. 75 

6.40 

Do 

1 trick 

Bl«n k station .’ 

04 15 

67.35 

3.20 




76.95 

83.35 

6.40 


3 tricks 

lUk sta K D. T 

67 35 

70 55 

9. 00 


..do 


M 15 

67.36 

9.(« 

Orr lllil 


BIk. sta and E. I). T 

07.35 

70.55 

9 OjO 


. ..do 


64 15 

67.35 

9.(i0 


do 

do 

04.15 

67.36 

9 00 




04 15 

67.35 

9 60 

•Red Bank 

. . .do 

BIk. sta L. (t.jct 

70.55 

76.00 

13.35 


do 

BIk. sta and term, yd 

73 75 

75.00 

8.75 

Do 

12 hours 

McssuKcofs.. 

70 55 

73.75 

3.20 


3 tricks 

Hlk sta andE. 1). T 

07.35 

70. .55 

9 60 




04.15 

07 35 

9.00 




64.15 

67.35 

9.60 




04 15 

67.35 

9.60 



do 

04. 15 

67.35 

0.60 




04 15 

67.35 

6.40 

bo 

1 trU k 

BIk and elk, opr 

07 35 

70.55 

3.20 


3 tricks 

Hloi k station 

(Vi 15 

67.36 

9.00 

Wood Hill 

do 

BIk and pump sia 

70 55 

73. 75 

9.60 

St 

.do 

Block station 

64 15 

67.35 

9 GO 

♦Kennerdell 

;....do 

..do 

64 15 

67.35 

0.60 

Brandon 

.do 

.dc 1 

04. 15 

67 35 

0.00 

•Rft.qt Sandy ... 

1 trick 

BIk. and agent opr 

73 3.5 

75.00 

1,65 

bo 

do 

BIk and elk. opr 

67 35 

70 .55 

3 20 


... do 

Block .station i 

04 15 

67.35 

3.20 

nisf Rof*k 

3 tricks 

BIk. sta. andE. D. T 

(>7 35 

70.55 

0.60 

Prentloe 

... .do 

•do * 

67 35 

70.55 

0.60 

V S fnwnr 

do 

BIk. and interlkg ' 

70 75 

73. 76 

9 60 

T> 'g 

. , do 

B!k. telephone sta 

57 70 

60. 95 

9 70 

N. B. tower 

... .do 

Blotk and K D T. and yd. . . 

04 15 

VO .55 

19.20 

•R D (nwer „ 

..do 

BIk. end dlvs 

57. 70 

67.35 

28.05 

Dll Pify 

6 tricks 

Bunts, msg. oflice 

8') 90 



Tin 

.do 

Telephone dlsprs 

141 to 



J)0 ' 

10 hours 

Telephone opr 

52 45 

60.95 

8.50 


7 relief 

Operators 

76.90 

83.35 

45. 15 

LOW-QRADK BRANCH. 



1 




2 tricks 

Bloch station 

67.70 

64. 15 

12.90 

•T.nwsnnhfiin . 

3 tricks 

Bik. sta, and jet 

(k> 05 

07.35 

19.20 

Rnrk Run. 

..do 

Block station 

57 TO 

64. 15 

19.35 

f!. A. towftT . 

... .do 

do 

57 70 

64.15 

19.35 


2 tricks 

Bik. and clerk opr 

57 70 

67.35 

19.30 

Do .. . . . 

1 trick 

Block station 

57 70 

04. 15 

G.45 

•OftkridEo, 

1 man 

Bik. and agent opr 

70. )5 

7.5.00 

4.45 


do 

do 

70 

75.00 

' 4.45 

Iijay^ort - t , 

1 trick 

Block and oik. opr 

0-1.15 

67.35 

3.20 

Do 


Block station 

67.70 

64.15 

6.45 


* Handle postal business. 
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ALLEGHENY DIVISION-Contlnuod. 


Station or tower. 


lOW-ORAD* BEANCH- 
oontlnned. 


Klnbrae 

•SummwTllle. . 

♦Rose 

Bell 

♦Fuller 

Do 

Do 

♦Re;jooldsvllle.. 

Do' 

West End 

♦Falls Creek — 

•Du Bois 

♦Sabula 

Do 

Do 

♦Penfleld 

♦Tyler 

Do 

Do 


Do 

. .do 

Do 

.do 

♦Bennezette 

12 hours 

Ensile 

3 tricks 

Driftwood 

. ..do 

SALAMANCA BRANCH. 


♦Allegany 


♦Bra(iford 

12 hours 

Vandalia 

1 trick 

1)0 

2 trick 

Rl\ orslde Junction 

3 trick 

♦Salamanca 

.do 

♦Red House 

1 trick 

Do 

.do 

Do 

.do 

♦Quaker Bridge 

do 

Do 

. .. .do 

Do 

do 

♦Corydon 

. ...do 

Do 

do 

Do 

... do 


Klruua 

Hemlock.... 

♦Struthers.. 

Thompson.. 

♦Tldloute... 


Tricks. 


12 hours.. 
3 tricks. . . 

do.. . 

do. . . 

1 trick . . . 

do.. . 

do.. . 

3 tricks... 

1 trick . . . 

2 tricks... 

3 tricks... 

do. . . 

....do. . . 
1 trick . . . 
.. .do — 

do 

12 hours.. 
1 trick.... 

.. -do 

do 


3 tricks... 
.. .do.... 
12 tricks.. 
3 tricks... 
12 tricks.. 


♦Hickory 


♦Tionesta 

1 trick 

Do 




Do 


Do i 

. . . .do 

♦Rockmere 

...do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

BY tower 

.3 tricks 

Slverly 

do 

OUClty 

do 


Block station 

do 

L. 8. andM. 8. Jet.. 

Block station 

Block and act. opr. . 
Block and elk. opr . . 

Block station 

Blk. and msg. opr. . . 

Dlspab'her 

do 

Blk. and let 

Block station 

Block and y. m. ols. 
Blk. and art. opr.... 
Blk. and elk. opr.... 

Block station 

Blk. and agt. opr... 

.do 

Blk. and elk. opr — 

Block station 

Block and art. opr.. 
Block and elk. opr... 
Block station.. . 

Blk. and agent opr. . 

Block station 

Blk. and clerical wk. 


Blk.sta. and term 

Blk. and artnt opr 

Blk. and cfic. opr 

Block station 

Blk. and pump sta 

Blk. and clerk wk 

Blk. and agent opr 

Blk. and clerk opr 

Block station 

Blk. and agent opr. and pump. 
8tat. 

Blk. and clerk opr. and pump 
sta. 

Blk. and pump sta 

Blk. and agent opr 

Blk. and clerk opr 

Block station 

Blk. sta. and Jet 

Blk. and col’g sta 

Blk. and elk opr 

Blk. and pump sta 

Blk. and clerk opr 

Blk. and pump sta 

Blk. and elk. opr 

do 

Block station 

Blk. and clerk opr. and pump 
sta. 

Blk.sta pump and clerk opr. . 
Blk and pump sta. . 

Blk. agt. opr. E. D. T 

Blk. ami c(k. opr. E. D. T 

Blk. and E. D. T 

Blk. sta. phone 

Train directors 

Train dbpr’s 


I*r«gent' Rate In- 
rate. asked, crease. 


I(H. 15 
95 
M 15 
57 70 
7(1 5.5 
15 
67 70 
70 .55 
128 25 
121.85 
64 15 
64 15 
64. 15 
70 .55 
W 15 
67 70 
70 55 
70 55 
64.15 
67 70 
70.66 
64 15 
67.70 
70 55 
67 70 
64. 15 


64 16 
70 56 

64.15 
67 70 
64 16 
67 70 
70. .55 

64.16 
67 70 
70. 56 

64.15 

60.95 

64.15 

64.15 
57 70 
00 96 
67 70 

64.16 
64 15 
64 15 
64.15 
64.15 
64 15 
67 70 
67 .36 

64 15 
60 96 
76.. 55 
04 15 
60 95 
57 70 
8:i,.'i5 
134.66 


$70.65 
67 35 
70 55 
64 15 
75.00 
67.36 
64 15 
78.75 


67.35 
67 35 
70 66 

75.00 
67.35 
64 15 

76.00 
76 00 

67.35 
64.15 
75 00 
67 .35 
64 15 

7.5.00 
64 15 

67.36 


67.35 

75.00 

67.35 

64.15 

67.35 

64.15 
76 00 

67.36 

64.15 
75 00 

67.36 

64.15 
70 55 
67 35 
64 15 

64. 16 
64 15 
70 .66 
67 35 
70.66 

70.55 
70 55 
67 35 
64.15 

70.56 

67 35 
64 IS 
75 00 
67.35 
64 15 
60.95 
86 66 


$6.40 
19. 20 

19.20 
19. .35 

4 45 

3.20 
6.45 
9.60 


9. (iO 
9.60 
19.20 
4. 45 

3 20 
0.4.') 

4 4.5 
4 46 

3 20 
6 45 

4 45 

3 20 
6 45 

4 45 
19 35 

9 60 


9.60 

4.4.5 

3.20 

12.90 

9.60 

19.35 

4.45 
3.20 
6 46 

4.46 

3.20 

3.20 
6.40 
3 20 
6 45 
9. 60 

19 .15 
6.40 
9 60 
6 40 

19.20 
6 10 
3 20 
12.90 

3.20 

3 20 

3 20 

4 46 
3 20 
3 20 
9.76 
9.60 


♦ Handle postal business. 
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BUFFALO DIVISION. 


Station or tower. I 

Trick. 

Present 

rate. 

Rate 

asked. 

In- 

crease. 


Ist 

$64.15 

$75.65 

$11.40 



64.15 

75.55 

11.40 



64. 15 

75. 65 

11.40 


ist 

61.15 

70.56 

0.40 



64.15 

70. 55 

6.40 



W.15 

70.65 

6.40 

Ebenezor Z tower 

1st 

64.15 

70. 65 

6.40 

2nd 

64.15 

70.56 

6.40 


3rd 

64.15 

70.55 

6.40 

Spring Brook, E. D. T-1>T tower. 

1st 

2Md 

67.36 
07. 35 

72.65 
72. 55 

5.20 

5.20 

Elma M 

Jamison Uoad Ja 

3rd 

67. 36 

72.55 

5.20 





Clerk opr 

67. 35 

70.55 

3.20 


3rd . - 

64 15 

67. 35 

3,20 


1st 

VO. 55 

7,5. 1.6 

4.60 


2nd 

61 15 

72. 65 

8.40 


3rd 

64. 15 

70.56 

6.40 

South Wnl«s SW 

Agent opr 

Clerk opr 





67 35 

72.55 

6.20 


3rd - - -■ 

64 15 

70.55 

6. 40 







Clerk opr 

67.35 

72.55 

6 20 


3rd 

64.15 

70.55 

6.40 







Clerk opr 

67. 3.5 

72. .55 

5.20 


3rd 

64.15 

70.55 

6.40 


Agt opr 





Clerk opr . . - • 

1st 

67.35 

61.15 

72. 55 
72. 65 

6.20 

8.40 


2nd 

64.15 

72.65 

8.40 



61. 15 

70. 6,5 

6. 40 





64 15 

72. 55 

8. 40 


12 hours 

61. 15 

70.5.5 

11.40 

Machios JC 

Isl 

67. 35 

75. .55 

8.20 

2n(l 

67 35 

75.65 

8.20 


3rd 

67 35 

75. 55 

8.20 

Frankllnvllk* F 

1st 

67. 35 

72.56 

5.20 


2n<l 

67. 35 

72.65 

6.20 


3rd 

67. 35 

72. 65 

6.20 

r.adi* CO 

12 hours 

61 15 

75.15 

11.00 

Isehua I A 


67. 35 

70.55 

3.20 

2rjd 

67. 35 

70.55 

3.20 


3id 

67 35 

70.55 

3.20 

Hinsdale EDT HT) 

1st 

67. 35 

7.5.15 

7.80 

2n<l 

07 35 

75.15 

7.80 


3rd 

67. 35 

75.15 

7.80 

Olean AiL - - 

ist.. 

67.35 

75.16 

7.80 


2nd 

67. 3r> 

75. 15 

7.80 


3id. . 

07 35 

76.16 

7.80 


Message opr 

07. .15 

75.55 

8.20 

Clean EDT OW 

1st.. 

07 35 

75 15 

7.80 

2nd 

07 35 

7.5 15 

7.80 


3id 

67 35 

75.15 

7.80 

PortvlIleVA 

1st . . 

1)1. 15 

70. .55 

6.40 


2nd 

61 1,5 

70. 5,5 

6.40 


3id 

61 15 

70. 55 

6.40 

Bullls Mill SN 

Pay opr 

67 35 

70 55 

3.20 

EldrfidCR.. 

1st 

67 35 

75. 1.5 

7.80 


2nd 

u7 3.5 

7,5 15 

7.80 


3nl 

67 3.5 

75. 15 

7.80 

1 rarahe* BR 

1st 

61 15 

70.55 

6.40 


2nd 

04 15 

70.56 

6.40 


3rd 

64 1.5 

70. .55 

6.40 

Turtle Point KT 

] av opr 

67. 35 

70. ,55 

3.20 

Port PV 

Isl 

61 15 

75.15 

11.00 


2nd 

64.15 

75. 15 

11.00 


3nl 

64 15 

75. 16 

11.00 

Relay EDT NR 

. 1st 

67. 3.5 

75. 16 

7.80 

2nd 

67. 3.5 

75. 15 

7.80 


3rd 

67. 

75.15 

7.80 

Keating Snwimft Rs 

. 1st 

64. 15 

70.55 

6.40 


2nd 

64. 15 

70. .55 

6.40 


3rd 

61 15 

70.55 

6.40 

fiivArvfllA R 

A gl, npr 


DIJW* vmr 0,4-- - 

Clerk opr 

”67.35 

70.55 

8.20 


3rd 

67.35 

70. .55 

3.20 

Y^^np/^rlinn WH 

1st 

. 67. .^5 

75. 15 

7.80 


2nd 

, 67.35 

75. 15 

7.80 


3rd 

67.35 

' 75.15 

7.80 



CONDITIONS OF LABOK ON PENNSYLVANIA RAILBOAD. 10848 


BUFFALO DIVIfllON-Contlnued. 


Station or tower. 


EOCHE8TBR BRANCH. 


BochesterHF. 
Terminal liB . . 


Qonesee Jet. 00. 
Scottsville SC ... . 


WaguaWG 

Fowlervllle FW.. 
PitTardBN 


Cuylervlllo O 
Mt. Morris M! 


S. 


Sonyoa SF 

Nunda Jet JU 

Rossbiirg WC 


IToiighlon HN 

Belfast FA 


Black Creek BK. 

CubaCB 

Deep cut DC 


CHAUTAUQUA BRANCH. 
Buffalo Be 


Roland CNf 

BlasdellOB 

Lake View KN., 


20 Milo siding FS 

Farnham FC. 


Silver Crook CK. 
Brocton BN 


Prospect GM.. 
MayvilleMA.. 


Summerdale SJ., 
Sherman SR — 


Panama BM. 
ClymerC 


Corry Jet. EY... 
Spartansburg B. 


Centrevllle 0 . . . 
Tryonvllle QN. 


Hydetown RW.. 
Titusville J 


Miller Farm MB. 


Day opr 

1st 

2iid 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Agt. opr... 
Clerk opr... 

3rd 

Night opr.- 
Afd. opt .-. . 

Agt. opr 

Clerk opr... 

.ird 

Day opr 

1st 

2nd 

.'ird 

Apt. opr . . 
Clerk opr.. . 

1st 

2iid .... 

Apt. opr 

Cleik opr.. . 

.ird 

Apt opr. .. 
Clerk opr 
Apt. opr — 
Clerk opr. . . 

.4rd 

NIphtopr . 
D.iy opr. .. 

M 

2nd 

.ird 


1st 

2nd 

:ird 

Nlpht opr.. 
Apt. opr.. . 

1st 

2nd 

;ird 

I>ay opr — 

1st 

2nd 

Clerk opr.. . 

do 

. . .do.. . 

151o(*k opr. . 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Day opr — 

1st 

2nd 

.3rd 

Apt opr . 

do 

Clerk opr.. 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Apt. opr... 
Apt. opr. . 
Clerk opr. . 
I^lock opr. . 
Apt. opr... 
Clerk opr.. 

do 

1st 

2i}d 

3rd 


Present 

Rate 

In* 

rale. 

— 

asked. 

crease. 

$72. 50 

$7.5. .55 

$3.05 

GL 15 

70.55 

6, 40 

M. 15 

70. .5.5 

6.40 

Gl. 15 

70.55 

6. 40 

(v4.15 

70. 5,5 

G. 40 

G1 15 

70. .Vi 

6.40 

G1 15 

70 .5.5 

6.40 

1>I.15 

72. .55 

8.40 

Gt 15 

70. .V) 

6.40 

.57. 70 

07.35 

9 65 

Gt 15 

70. .5.5 

G. 40 

Gt 1.5 

75. 5.5 

11.40 

()l. 15 

75. .55 

11. 40 

Gt. 1.5 

70. 5.5 

6.40 

.57 70 

07. 35 

U 1.5 

Gt 1.5 

70. .5.5 

6. 40 

.57 70 

0»7 35 

9. 6,5 

.57. 70 

G7. .15 

if. 65 

.5( 70 

07 .15 

9. ()5 

(*l 1.5 

71) .55 

6. 40 

Gl. 15 

70. .55 

6. 10 

<57. 70 

(.7. 35 

0.65 

.57. 70 

G7. 35 

0. G.5 

G4. 15 

7.5. .5.5 

11.40 

G4 1.5 

70. 55 

G. 40 

.57. 70 

67. 35 

9. 6,5 

Gt. 1.5 

75 55 

11.40 

G4. 15 

70. m 

G 40 

G 1.1.5 

7.5, 55 

11.40 

Gl 1.5 

70. .55 

6 40 

.57. 70 

07. 35 

9. 65 

Gl. 15 

70. :k5 

6. 40 

(>•1, 1.5 

70. .5.5 

6. 40 

57. 70 

67. .3,5 

0.65 

57. 70 

67. .35 

9.6.5 

57.70 

67. 35 

9.66 

G4. 15 

70. .55 

6. 40 

Gl 15 

70. .5.5 

6. 40 

G4. 15 

70.55 

6. 40 

04. 15 

70. .Vt 

6.40 

(Vi. 15 

75. .55 

11.40 

70. .5.5 

75 .55 

5. 00 

67 3.5 

72. .5.5 

5.20 

01. 1,5 

70. M 

6. 40 

04 15 

70. ,56 

6. 40 

.57. 70 

70. 55 

12.85 

57. 70 

70. .55 

12.8.5 

70. 55 

75. 55 

.5.00 

70. .55 

75. 55 

6.00 

04 1.5 

70 55 

6.40 

01. 1.5 

70. .55 

6. 40 

01. 1.5 

70. 5.5 

6. 40 

01.15 

70. 5.5 

6. 40 

04. 1.5 

70.55 

6. 40 

04. 15 

70. .55 

6. 40 

.57 70 

67.35 

9.6.5 

Gl 15 

70. .5.5 

6. 40 

.57. 70 

67.35 

9.65 

04. 1.5 

70. .55 

6. 40 

04. 15 

70. .55 

6. 40 

0-1. 15 

75. 55 

11.40 

04. 15 

75. 55 

11.40 

04.15 

70. 55 

0. 40 

70. 5.5 

7.5. ,55 

5.00 

70. .55 

75. 55 

5.00 

70. .5.5 

75. 65 

6.00 

57.70 

67.35 

9.65 

.57. 70 

67 35 

9.65 

.57. 70 

67.35 

9.65 

01.15 

75. 5.5 

11.40 

04, 15 

75. .55 

11.40 

04.15 

70. .V» 

6. 40 

.57. 70 

67 .35 

9.65 

04 15 

75. .V» 

11.40 

70.55 

75 .55 

5.00 

70. .5.5 

75, .5,5 

.5.00 

67. 70 

67, 35 

9.66 

’,57.’ 70 

! '67. , 35 ’ 

9.65 



10344 EBPOBT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


BALTIMORE DIVISION. 


Station or tower. 


C. G. tower 

J. A. tower 

DX. tower 

AC. tower 

K8. tower 

CS. tower 

Calvert Station F 

Baltimore 

Baltimore “B” 

Station BA (master) 

B&V Jct.au 

MO. tower 

KN. tower 

WD. tower 

MW. tower 

HK. tower 

8D. tower 

FA' tower 

V. tower 

PX. tower 

OK. tower 


Ist trick 

tod trick 

3rd trick 

1st trick 

tod trick 

3rd trick 

1st trick 

2nd trick 

.3rd trick 

1st trick 

2nd trick 

3rd trick 

1st trick 

2nd trick 

.Ird trick 

1st trick 

2nd trick 

.ird trick 

Day 

NiKht 

Miiniiger 

Suptsofs,, lOoprs. 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

.Ird 

I ).ay 

NiKht 

1st 

2iid 

.ird 


ls( 

2nd 

ird 

1st 

2rui 

.ird 

1st 

2nd 

.ird 

1st 

2n<l 

.ird 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1st trick , . 
2n«ltrick. 
3rd trick. 
1st trick . . 
2nd trick . 
3id trick. 
1 st trick. . 
2nd trick . 


Trick. 


MK. tower. 
WH. tower 
N. tower... 
AD. tower. 
BD. tower. 
NF, tower. 
MP. tower. 
OR. tower. 


Ist trick.. 
2n(i trick 
3rd trick . 
1st trick.. 
2nd trick . 
3idtiick. 
1st trick.. 
2nd ti lok . 
3rd trick . 
Ist trick . . 
2ud trick . 
3rd trick. 
1st trick., 
2nd trick . 
3rd trick. 
1st trick.. 
2iid trick. 
3rd trick . 
1st trick. . 
tod trick . 
3rd trick. 
Isttrick. . 
tod trick, 
ard trick.. 


Presen 

rate. 

t| Rate 
asked. 

In- 

crease. 

S04. 15 

170.56 

S6.40 

64. 15 

70.65 

6.40 

64. 15 

70.66 

6.40 

67.35 

73.75 

6.40 

67.35 

73. 75 

6. 40 

67.35 

73.76 

6.40 

80.15 

89.90 

9.76 

80.15 

89.90 

9.75 

80.15 

89.90 

9.75 

80.15 

89.90 

9.75 

80. 15 

89.90 

9.75 

80. 15 

89.90 

9. 75 

80. 15 

89.90 

9. 75 

80.15 

89.90 

9.75 

80.15 

89.90 

9. 75 

80 15 

89.90 

9.76 

80.15 

89.90 

9. 75 

80.15 

89.90 

9.75 

76.95 

76.95 


70. .55 

76.95 

6.40 

96.20 

105.00 

8.80 

89.90 

95.00 

61.00 

70 .55 

76.95 

6. 40 

70. 55 

76.95 

6. 40 

70. 55 

76.95 

6. 40 

89.90 

95.00 

6. 10 

89.90 

95.00 

5. 10 

89.90 

95.00 

5. 10 

70. 55 

76. 95 

6. 40 

70.55 

76.95 

6. 40 

70. 55 

73. 76 

3.20 

70. 55 

73. 76 

3.20 

70.55 

73.76 

3.20 

64. 15 

64. 16 

64.15 

64. 15 


64.15 

64.15 


64.15 

64. 15 


64. 15 

64.15 


64.15 

64.15 


64.15 

70.55 

6.40 

67. 35 

70.56 

3. 20 

67.35 

70.55 

3.20 

64.15 

64.15 


64. 15 

64.15 


64.15 

64.15 


64. 15 

64.15 


64.15 

64. 15 


64. 15 

64. 15 


67. 35 

70.55 

3.20 

67. 35 

70.55 

3.20 

67. 35 

70.55 

3.20 

64. 15 

67. 35 

3.20 

64.15 

67. 35 

3.20 

64. 15 

67.35 

3.20 

64.15 

67.35 

3.20 

64.15 

67.35 

3.20 

64.15 

67.:I5 

3.20 

64.15 

64.15 

64. 15 

64.15 


6-1.15 

64. 15 


64. 15 

67.35 

^20 

64. 15 

67.35 

a. 20 

64. 15 

67.36 

3.20 

07.35 

70.55 

3.20 

67.35 

70.66 

3.20 

67.35 

70.65 

3.20 

64.15 

67.36 

3.30 

64.15 

67.35 

3.20 

64.15 

67.36 

3.20 

64.15 

67.35 

8.30 

64.15 

67.36 

3.20 

64.15 

67.35 

3.30 

73.75 

76.05 

3.20 

73. 75 

76.05 

8.20 

73. 75 

76.05 

3.20 

64.15 

64. 15 


64.15 

64.15 


64.15 

64.15 


64. 15 

70.66 

6.40 

64.15 

70.66 

6.40 

64. 15 

7a 66 

6.40 



OONDmOKS OP LABOR ON PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 10846 


BALTIMORE DIVISION-Continued. 


Station or tower. 


U. tower.. 
BG. tower, 
BI. tower. 
CG. tower. 
K. tower.. 


R.V. office. 
J8 tower.... 


SM tower, 


WJ tower. 


MR tower., 
RN tower.. 
HR tower., 
Lamoyne J. 
OS tower... 
DY tower. . 


CO toKN..., 
WD town... 

Nto CO 

K to DY 

B A P JctOU 


1st trick 

tod trick 

3rd trick 

l8t trick 

tod trick 

3rd trick 

1st trick 

tod trick 

3rd trick 

1st trick 

tod trick 

3rd trick 

1st trick 

tod trick 

3rd trick 

1st trick 

2nd trick 

Day 

1st trick 

tod trick 

3rd trick 

1st trick 

tod trick 

3rd trick 

1st trick 

tod trick 

3rd trick 

1st trick 

2nd trick.. .. 

3r<l trick 

1st trick 

tod trick 

3rd trick . . . 

1st trick 

tod trick 

3rd trick 

1st trick 

tod trick 

3rd trick 

1st trick 

2nd trick 

3rd trick 

1st trick 

tod trick 

3rd trick 

Relief oix'rators . 

do 

— do 

.. ..do 

1st trick 

2nd trick 


Trick. 


rBBDKRICK BRANCH. 
C office 

SP office 

BI office 

WN office 

BN office 

HA office 

Q office 

WM office 

WU office 

FK office 


1st trick., 
tod trick. 
3rd trick . 
1st trick., 
tod tri(.k. 
3rd trick . 
Day . . . 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 


Present 

Rate 

Id- 

rate. 

asked. 

crease. 

KM. 16 

167. 35 

13 30 

7(1. .SS 

Ti. 75 

3 20 

04. 16 

67 35 

3.20 

64. 16 

64 15 


64.15 

64.15 


64.15 

64. 15 


64,15 

64 15 


64 15 

64 1.5 


64. 15 

64. 15 


67. 35 

70. 55 

3 20 

67. .35 

70 65 

3 20 

67. .35 

70.66 

3 20 

73. 75 

80. 15 

6 40 

73. 75 

80 15 

6.40 

Ti. 75 

80. 15 

6 40 

70. 55 

76. 95 

0 40 

70.55 

76. 95 

0 40 

70. .55 

76. 95 

6. 40 

67.35 

70. 55 

3 30 

67.35 

70. .55 

3 20 

67.35 

70. 55 

3 20 

64.15 

64 15 


64.15 

64. 15 


64.15 

64.15 


67. 33 

70. .56 

3 20 

67. 35 

70.55 

3 20 

67. 35 

70 55 

3 20 

73. 75 

76 1>6 

3 20 

73. 75 

76,95 

3 20 

73. 75 

76. 95 

3 20 

67. 35 

70.5.5 

3 20 

67. 35 

70. .56 

3 20 

67.35 

70.66 

3 20 

67. 35 

70. 55 

3.20 

67. 35 

70.66 

3 20 

67. 3.5 

70.66 

3.20 

73 75 

80.16 

6 40 

73. 75 

80.16 

6, 40 

73. 75 

80.16 

6. 40 

70. 55 

73. 76 

3.20 

70. 55 

73.76 

3.20 

70. 55 

73.76 

3,20 

73. 75 

80.15 

6. 40 

73. 75 

80.15 

6 40 

73. 75 

80. 15 

6. 40 

76. 05 

89.90 

12.96 

76.95 

83.35 

6.40 

76. 95 

83.35 

6.40 

76 95 

8^1.35 ' 

6. 40 

64.15 

70.56 

6.40 

64.15 

70.66 

6.40 

00.95 

64. 1.5 

8.20 

64.15 

67.35 

8.20 

60.95 

64. 15 

8.20 

60. 95 

64.16 

3.20 

60.96 

67.36 

6.40 

60. 95 

64. 16 

8.20 

67.70 

64.15 

6. 45 

67.70 

64.15 

6 45 

67.70 

64.15 

6. 45 

57. 70 

64.15 

6.45 

57. 70 

64.15 

6. 45 

57. 70 

64. 15 

0.46 

67. 70 

64.15 

6. 45 

57. 70 

64.15 

6 46 



10846 BEPOBT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


ELMIRA DIVISION. 


Office. 

Tricks. 

Present 

rate. 

Pro- 

posed 

rate. 

In- 

crease. 



1.33. 3.5 





8.3 3.5 




3r(l trick 

76 9.5 

183.35 

$6.40 


4th trick 

76 9.5 

8.3. 35 

6.40 


fith trick 

70 .55 

83.35 

12.80 


6th trick 

70 .5.5 

76. 95 

6.40 



64 1.5 

76. 95 

12.80 


2n(l trick 

61 1.5 

76 95 

12.80 


3r(l trick 

Gl 1.5 

76 95 

12.80 



61 1.5 

70 .55 

6. 40 


2iui trick 

6t 1.5 

70. 55 

6. 40 


;irfl trick 

Of 1.5 

70,55 

6.40 



60 '1.5 





(k) 9.5 





tk) !).5 





tk) 9.5 





(kl t».5 





r>)r <15 





tMt 9.5 





on '*.5 




Hrd trick . 

(rf) 9.5 



CX office 

1st trick.... . . 

on 95 





00 9.5 





fk) '1.5 



DN office 

1st trick ... 

01 1.5 

70 .5,5 

6. 40 


2nd tuck 

61 1.5 

70 55 

6.40 


3r<l trick . .. 

01 1.5 

70. 55 

6.40 



00 9.5 





00 '1.5 




3rd trick 

60 ').5 




1st trick . . . 

(k) 't.5 





on ').5 





00 9.5 




1st trick 

00 ‘>5 





on 9.5 





60 9.5 




C office 

l.sf tri«'k 

61 1.5 

70. .5.5 

6 40 


2ii(l trick . 

61 15 

67.35 

3 20 


3rd trick . 

61 1.) 



OTT offloe 


(') 



pc office 

1st trick 

01 1.5 

70 55 

6.40 


2nd trick ... 

61 15 

70 .55 

6.40 


3rd trick 

04 15 

70.55 

6. 40 

ON office 

]s( trirk .... 

00. '>5 




2nd trick 

on ')5 




3r(iliick 

60 '*5 



M office 

Isttritk . . ... 

on 95 

67. .35 

6.40 


2nd tilck. ... 

00 9.5 

67 35 

6.40 


3rd trick 

00 '15 

67.35 

6. 40 

A office 

tsl ti ick 

67 .35 

70 95 

9.60 


2nd trick 

01 15 

70 9.5 

12.80 


3r(i tiick 

61 1.5 

70. 95 

12. 80 

NY office 

1st trick 

61 15 

67.35 

3.20 


2ihl trick 

01 1,5 

67. 35 

,3.20 

Q office 

1st tiick 

60 95 




2nd trick.. . . 

tVV 9.5 




3rd trick ... .. 

60 9.5 



BD office 

openilor. . . 




FI office. • - 

1st trick ..... 

on 95 




‘>ndtri'’k 

00 9.5 




3rd trick 

on 95 



M8 office 

1 stir ick 

00 95 




2nd trick 

00. 95 




3rd i rick 

00. 95 



V office 

1st trick, ttirent operator. .. 





2nd trick 

iW1. 05 




3rd trick 

00. 95 



NF office 

1st trick 

CO 95 




2nd trick 

00 9,5 




3rd trick 

60.95 



tower 

1st trick 

67 35 

76. 95 

9 60 


2nd trick 

or’ 35 

76! 95 

9.60 


.3rd trick 

67.35 

76.95 

9.60 

office 

1st trick . 

GO. 95 

70. 55 

9.60 


2nd trick 

W).95 

67.35 

6.40 


3rd trick 

00. 95 

64.15 

3.20 

V A. ofBof* 11 - - 

1st trick 

00 95 




2nd trick 

60.95 




3rd trick 

60. 95 




I Minimum. 
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ELMIRA DIVIBION-Conltoued. 


Office. 

Tricks. 



(Present 

rate. 

Pro- 

po.sed 

rate. 

In- 

crease. 

Ml office 

l.st trick, agent oiwaior 





2nd trick.. . . 

Sd(i or) 




3rd trick 

6t). tl5 



MF office 

1st trick 

(V) Oi) 




2nd trick 

HO 0.^ 




3rd trick 

(U) Of) 



RS office 

1st trick 

07.3.'} 

S76 95 

$9.60 


2nd trick 

HI 1,3 

76 95 

12. SO 


3rd trick 

HI 1.1 

76. 95 

12.80 

FR office 

1st trick . . 

60.10 




2nd trick 

Wl 0,') 




3rd trick 

60 9.3 



CK office 






2iid trick 

HO ii.i 




3rd trick 

tiO 9r> 



UC office 







60 1)5 




3rd trick 

<)0 95 



ST office 

1st trick 

61 15 

67 35 

3 20 


2nd trick 

60 95 

67. 35 

6.40 


3rd trick ... 

60 95 

61.15 

3.20 

Ilimrods ITI 

.\gent operator. . . 




ilimrods Jet “G” 

Isttiick 





2nd trick 

W 95 

64. 15 

3! 20 


3rd trick 

60 95 

01. 15 

3.20 

MO office 






2iid trick 

60 95 




3rd trick 

60 95 



VY office 

1st trick 

61 15 




2nd trick 

6-1 15 




3rd trick 

64 15 



K office 

1st trick 

60. 95 




2nd trick 

tk)! 95 




3rd trick 

00. 95 



H office 

1st trick 

64 15 




2nd trick 

60. 90 




3rd trick 

60. IH) 



SM office 

1st trick 

67 35 

76. 95 

9. (k) 


2nd trick 

64. 15 

76.’ 95 

12! 80 


3rd t rick 

6-1 15 

76.95 

12.80 

UN office 

1st trick ’ 

60 95 

1 



2nd trick 

60 95 




3rd trick 

60 05 



D office 

1 vf ( rick 

60. 95 

67 35 

6. 40 


2nd trick 

60‘ 95 

6?! 35 

6!40 


3rd trick 

60. 95 

64.15 

3.20 

CO office 

1st trick 

70. 55 

1 76.95 

6.40 


2nd trick 

64. 15 



(-N office 

1><1 trick. . - 

60.95 




2nd trick 

60.' 95 



OS office 

A gent operator 



JC office jet 

1st t rick 

57 72 

60. 95 

3. 20 


2nd trick 

57! 72 

6o!95 

3.20 


3rd trick 

67.72 

60.95 

3.20 

BX office 

l«:t 1 rick 

60. 05 

70. 55 

9.60 


2nd trick 

60.’ 95 

67! 35 

6 40 


3rd trick 

60. 95 



GN office 

1st trick 

64 15 

76. 95 

12 80 


2nd trick 

ttt. 15 

76! 96 

12.80 


.3rd trick 

64 15 



SP office 

1st trick 

70. 95 








WILLIAMSPORT AND SUSQUEHANNA DIVISIONS. 


Tower. 


AQ tower. 
H tower... 
FN tower. 
MR tower. 
BO tower. 
K station . 
SC tower. . 
RK lower. 
V O tower . 
BS tower.. 


Tricks. 


Pres- 

ent 

rate 

Pro- 

posed 

rate. 

In- 

crease. 

$64. 15 

108.30 

$12. 45 

64.15 

68.30 

12.45 

64.16 

88.30 

12.45 

64.16 

1 68.30 

12. 45 

64.15 

68.30 

12. 45 

70. 65 

75.02 

17.88 

64 15 

68.30 

12. 46 

67. 35 

71.72 

13.11 

73. 75 

78. 40 

13. 95 

67. 35 

71.72 

13. 11 


3 tricks.. 
. . -do... 

...do... 
.. ..do... 
. .do... 

4 opr’s.. 
3 tricks.. 
, ...do... 
.. .do... 
do... 



10348 BEPOBT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTEIAL BELATIONS. 


WILLIAMSPORT AND SDSQUEHANNA DIVIBIONS-Con tinned. 


Tower 

Tricks. 

Pres- 

ent 

rate. 

Pro- 

posed 

rate. 

In- 

crease. 



167.35 

171. 72 

113. 11 

J tower 

• do 

67. 35 

71.72 

13. 11 


..do 

73.76 

78.40 

13.96 

NC tower. . ! 


70.66 

76.02 

13.41 

BY tower 

.do 

73.75 

78.40 

13.96 



61.16 

68.30 

12. 45 

KI yd ofs 

‘do 

70. 56 

75.02 

13.41 

UX lower 


64. 15 

68.30 

12.45 



73. 76 

78.40 

13.95 

MU tower 

. ..do 

64. 15 

68.30 

12.45 

YM tower 

...do 

64.15 

68.30 

12.45 

DE tower 


67. 35 

71.72 

18.11 

Q tower 

. ...do 

67.35 

71.72 

13. 11 



67.36 

71.72 

13. 11 

MK station 

1 opr 

64. 16 

68.30 

4. 15 

OJ tower 

3 tricks 

64. 15 

68.30 

12. 46 

DR tower 

do 

67.35 

71.72 

, 13. 11 

B tower 

do 

64.16 

73.75 

28.80 

HN tower 

0 opr’s 

75. 75 

78,40 

27.90 

D Y tower 

3 t.rirk.s . 

70. 55 

70.56 


P tower 

do.... 

73. 75 

73. 75 


BQ office 

Iccn’lyd. .. . 

73. 75 

78.40 

4. 65 

R F tower 

3 iricks 

70. 65 



OD tower 

. . -do 

70. 55 

70. 55 


RU tower i 

.. do. .. . ‘ 

64. 15 

68.30 

12. 45 

RV tower 1 

do ... 

64.15 

68.30 

12.46 

BA tower 1 

do. . 

64.16 

68.30 

12. 46 

FY tower ' 

.do. .. 

64.15 

68.30 

12.45 

JN tower ' 

do.... . . 

70. 56 

73. 75 

9.60 

UR tower 

..do 

64.15 

68. 30 

12. 45 

CF tower 

. (io . . 

64. 15 

68.30 

12 46 

VN tower 1 

'.do . . . 

64.15 

68.30 

12.45 

D tower 1 

. do... . 

67. 36 

70.55 

9.60 

ZA tower i 

.do 

70. 65 

70. 65 

00 supts office ; 1 

89.80 

96.00 

»6.20 


IIKNOVA DIVISION. 


oniceu. 


CU Honovo yd 

AK Ken ova 

CT Keating 

DF DrUtwood 

HY Huntley 

BO Sterling 

FR Cameron 

JN Emporium 

Do 

BM Emporium 

OR neuzlngor 

MA St. Marys yd 

Do 

AD Rldgway 

UK Jotinsonb'g 

Do 

OW Wilcox 

KZ Kane 


RIDOWAT TO FALLS 
CKEKK DRAKCH. 


CRCroyland. 


VE Brockwayville 

KN Ltidlow 

SH SheffleKL 

CD Clarendon 

DW Warren 

FN Warren 

VA Irvlneton 

PF Pltsfleld 

QD Garland 

SO Snrlng Creek 

CY Corry 

DK Elgin 

UN Vnlon Cltv 

WR Waterford 

08 Jackson 

BV Bellevallcy 

8M Tower 

OD Erie shops 


3 tricks 

... -do 

. .. .do 

•do 


.do . 
, .do., 
.do.. 


.do 

llt-hour msg. 

3 tricks 

do.. 


do 

Msg. man. 

3 tricks 

do. . 


Msg. man, 
3 tricks.... 
do 


1 opr. clerk 12 
hours. 

2 operators 9 hours. 

3 tricks 

do 

.do 


I'osidoii 


Intorlkg 

^ d and Idk 

Jet in tig 

Vd. and blk 

K D.T 

Intcrlkg 

K J> T intiTlkg. 
lutig ](‘t 


In tig. E. D.T 

. .do 


Hlo<k. . 
Intlg jd 


Inllg .. 
Yd. blk. 


Clerk opr 

Tntig. >d 

IMk 

. .. .do 

...do 


. .do I lutlg. E. D. T.. 

..do ] Dlock 

..do i lut’lg 

.do I Dlock 

..do . .do 

.do do 


. do.. 
..do.. 
. .do.. 


..do., 
. .do. . 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


, -do., 
•do., 
-do.. 


,.do., 

.do.. 

-do.. 


do 

.j Yd. office wk.. 


Present 

rate. 

Rate 

asked. 

In- 

crease. 

$67. 35 

172. 50 

$15. 45 

64.15 

70.66 

19.20 

64.15 

72.50 

25.05 

04.16 

70.55 

19.20 

W. 16 

70.56 

19.20 

64.15 

70. 55 

19.20 

64.15 

70. 55 

19.20 

70. 55 

76.00 

16. 36 

70.56 

83. 37 

12.82 

64.16 

72.50 

25.05 

64. 15 

70.55 

19.20 

70.66 

76.00 

18.35 

70.55 

76.00 

6. 45 

64. 15 

76.00 

29.55 

64.15 

72.50 

25.05 

64.15 

72.50 

8. 35 

64tl6 

70.56 

19.20 

64.15 

76.00 

27.66 

67.75 

64.16 

6.40 

64.15 

70.66 

12.80 

57.70 

64.15 

19. 35 

57.70 

64.15 

19.35 

67.70 

64.15 

19.35 

67.35 

70.65 

9.60 

64. 15 

70.56 

19.20 

67.35 

70.66 

9.60 

67.70 

64.16 

19.35 

67.70 

64.16 

19.35 

57.70 

64. 15 

19.36 

64. 15 

70.65 

19.20 

67.70 

64.15 

10.85 

67.70 

64.15 

19.35 

67.70 

64.15 

19.35 

57,70 

64.15 

19.35 

57.70 

64.16 

19.35 

67. 70 

64.15 

19.35 

74. 70 

76.00 

8.90 


* Per man. 
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8UNBURY DIVISION. 


Office. 

Tricks. 


3 tricks 



KD tower 




BC tower 

... .do...- . .. 

CA tower 

... .<lo 


1 trick 

AG tower 

3 tricks 

RT tower 

. .do 

BM lower 

. -do 


do 

UC tower. 

do 



UN tower 

.. .do 


. ...do 

NA tower 

do 

BD tower 

.. .<io 

8W tower 

-do 

WN tower 

. ..do .. . 

JC office 

1 trick 

NLSCOPKCK AND POTTSV^LLE 


BEANCUF.S. 




RG tower 

3 tricks 

OU tower 

1 trick 

XN tower 

3 tricks 

RK tower 

2 tricks 

Q tower 

3 tricks 

FM tower 

-do 

OT tower 

. . .do 

R.T tower 

do 

F tow«'r .... 

...do 

FB lower 

2 tricks • 

SIIAMOKIN AND LKWT.STOWN 


BRANCHES. 


MD tower 

3 tricks 

KX tower 

. . .do 

FG tower 

... .do 

QE tower i 

.. .do 

8N lower 

... .do 

BO tower 

1 trick 

DU tower 


M2 tower 

3 tricks. 

GO lower 

1 trick 

KF tower 

2 tricks 

FI tower 

1 trick 

MX tower .... 

2 tricks 

MY tower 

3 tricks 

XA tower 

2 tricks ... 

JM tower 

1 trick 

YA tower 

. .do 

RD towee 

. .do 

MR tower i 

.. ..do 

AD tower I 

do . 

Relief schedules, per man 




Pre.seut 

rate. 

Pro- 

posed 

rate. 

IJl- 

orejwe. 

$67 

;ifi 

$70 55 

$9. 

tH) 

67 

35 

70.65 

9. 

60 

67. 


70. 55 

g. 

60 

64 

15 

67.36 

9, 

,60 

67 

35 

70 55 

9. 

,60 

64 

15 

67.36 

9. 

60 

64. 

,15 

70.65 

6. 

40 

64 

15 

70.55 

19 

20 

67 

35 

70 5,5 

9 

60 

64 

16 

70 65 

19 

20 

67 

35 

70 55 

9. 

60 

67 

35 

70.55 

9. 

(W 

64 

15 

67. 36 

9 

60 

67 

35 

70 55 

9 

60 

64 

15 

70 .55 

19 

20 

64 

15 

67 3,5 

9. 

00 

04 

15 

67 35 

9 

60 

64 

15 

67 5.5 

9 

60 

64 

16 

67.35 

9 

m 

64. 

15 

67.36 

3. 

20 

67 

70 

64 16 

12 

90 

64 

15 

67 35 

9 

60 

64 

15 

70.65 

6 

40 

67 

36 

70 65 

9 

60 

64 

15 

67.35 

6 

40 

67 

35 

70.65 

9 

(iU 

64 

15 

67 36 

9 

60 

64 

15 

70 66 

19 

20 

67 

35 

70. .55 

9 

00 

67. 

70 

60.96 

9 

75 

64 

15 

67 35 

6 

40 

67 

35 

70 56 

9 

60 

60 

95 

64 15 

9. 

20 

60 

96 

64 15 

9 

20 

64 

16 

67 35 

9 

20 

64 

15 

70 .55 

19 

20 

64. 

15 

67 35 

3 

20 

64 

15 

67 35 

3 

20 

60 

95 

64 15 

9 

20 

64 

15 

67 35 

3 

20 

57 

70 

64 15 

12 

70 

6f) 

95 

64 15 

3 

20 

67 

70 

60 95 ' 

(i 

.'■lO 

57 

70 

64 15 

19 

35 

64 

15 

70 55 

19 

20 

60 

95 

64 15 

3 

20 

60 

95 

64 15 

3 

20 

60 

95 

64 15 

3 

20 

60 

95 

64 15 

3 

20 

60 

95 

64 15 

3 

20 

76 

95 

K4 64 

j 



PTTTSTiUROir DIVISION 


Office. 

j 

Men 

Hours. 

Rat«. 

Want- 

ed. 

In- 

crease. 




$102.60 

$106.00 

$2 40 

Do 

2 mgrs 

4 

96.20 

100.00 

7 60 

Do 

15 men 

9 

89 80 

95.00 

78 00 

EX office 

3 men 

8 

70.65 

70.56 


BU office 

do 

8 

70.65 

70.56 


BV office. . . . . . 

. .do 

8 

83 35 

86.20 

8. ky 

CM office 

do 

8 

96.20 

109.00 

38 40 

CM office, O. fljid Iv 

do 

8 

83.35 

89.80 

19 35 

VI office. ... 

.. ..do 

8 

64 15 

67. .35 

9.60 

WK office 

do 

8 

83.35 

86.20 

9.60 

R offloe. . 

do J 

8 

83.35 

86.20 

0.60 

W G office 

. ...do 

8 

83 35 

83. .35 

o.. 

UJ office 1 


8 

76 95 

76.9.5 



t Weigh scales. 
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PITTSBURGH DIVISION— Gontlnued. 


Office. 

Men. 

Hours. 

Rate. 

Want- 

ed. 

In- 

crease. 

GH office 


8 

170. 65 

173.75 

$12.80 

BZ office 

3 men 

8 

83.36 

83.35 

CP office 

.do 

8 

83. .36 

83.35 


MF office 


8 

83 35 

83.35 


RG office 


8 

83.35 

86 20 

8. 65 

GU office 

do 

8 

83 35 

83.35 


BW office 

.. ..do 

8 

83 35 

96.20 

38.56 

AX office 

. .do 

8 

70.55 

76. 95 

19.20 

KR office 

-do 

8 

76 95 

83 36 

19.20 

KR Ivev 

2 men ... 

12 

6-1 15 

0) 

64.16 

BV office 

.3 men 

8 

76 95 

76.95 


BV lx?v 


12 

M 15 

(‘) 

64.16 

DR office 


8 

83. 35 

96.20 

38.66 

DR Lev 

2 men . . . 

12 

61 15 

(') 

64 16 

DQ office 

3 men 

8 

70. 55 

73 75 

9 60 

HM office 

-do 

8 

7.3. 75 

73 75 


BH office 

.do 

8 

76 95 

80.20 

27.76 

IJ office 

do 

8 

70 .55 

70 55 


VY office 

do 

8 

70 .55 

70. 65 


JD office 

. ...do 

8 

76. 95 

86 20 

27.76 

VK office 

..do 

8 

70 .55 

73 75 

9.60 

DP office 

do 

8 

61.15 

67. 35 

9.60 

NR office 

.do .... 

8 

73. 75 

73. 75 


BQ office 


8 

73. 76 

73. 75 


RU office 


8 

64. 1.5 

67. 35 

9. 60 

8X office 

do 

8 

76 95 

86 20 

27. 75 

SXlov 

2 n>en 

12 

64 15 

(«) 

64 16 

CTUdir 

3 men 

8 

83 35 

96.20 

38 65 

C opr 


8 

70 55 

76.95 

19.20 

Clev 

do 

8 

64 15 

64, 15 

DM office 


8 

70. 55 

73. 76 

12. 80 

HO offic.e 

3 men . ... 

8 

64 15 

67. 35 

9.60 

AO office 


8 

73 75 

76. 95 

9.60 

MP office 

do 

8 

70. .55 

70. 55 


do 

8 

76 95 

86.20 

27 7.5 

SO lev 


12 

64 1.5 

(0 

04 1.5 



12 

64 15 

(i) 

04 15 

W office . . 

3 men 

8 

76 95 

86.20 

27 ! 75 

NY office 

do 

8 

73. 75 

12 76 

NY lev 

2 men 

12 

57 ’ 70 

0) 

67.70 

LY office 

3 men 

8 

73. 75 

73. 76 


LYlev 

2 men ... . 

12 

57 ! 70 

(‘) 

57.70 

MO office 

3 men . . 

8 

80.15 

80. 15 


MO lev 

fin 

8 

57 70 

64. 15 

19.35 

UN office 

. do ... 

8 

96. 

96! 20 

UN lev 

. . do 

8 

67. 70 

64.15 

19.36 

A R office 

do . .... 

8 

81 35 

96. 20 

38 66 

8F office 

do . . 

8 

83 35 

so! 20 

8 55 

AR office lev 

do.. . . 

8 

57.70 

64.15 

19.36 

AG office 

do 

8 

73. 76 

76 95 

9.60 

KN office 

do 

8 

70 ! .55 

70 ! 55 

GY office 

do .... 

8 

80 15 

80 15 


W A office 

1 mart. 

12 

121. 85 

121 85 


FK office 

3 men . 

8 

121 85 

141 60 

69. 26 

IS office . ... 

do ... 

8 

115 45 

115. 46 


RJ office 1 

1 2 men 

q 

121. .85 

121 "85 


Do 

I man. . ... 

9 

115. 55 

115.55 


liclitfyuen 




OD to GH 

1 man 

8 

83 35 

83.35 


GHtoKR 

. .do 

8 

76 95 

Kl! 35 

6.40 

KR to VK 

.. do 

8 

70 95 

83.35 

6.40 

VKtoSO 

• do 

8 

76. 95 

83. .35 

6.40 

SO to GY . . 

do 

u 

76 , 95 

83. 35 

6. 40 

8W branch 

1 ami 12 

1 A 12 

76 95 

83 ! 35 

6!40 

6 additional relief opera! or'- . . . 

1 




600.10 

T. C. V. IIKANCU 






BY office 

i 3 men 

8 

64 15 

67.35 

9.60 

HD office 

2 men 

9 

64. 15 

67. 36 

6.40 

SOUTHWEST HRANCT!. 






CJ office 

3 men 

8 

70. 55 

70. 55 


BC copiers 

. .do 

8 

. 89 ! KO 

89 80 


BC 0 ])r\s 

.do 

8 

70 55 

73. 75 

9.60 

WU office 

.do 

8 

70. 55 

70 55 

HJ office 

. .do 

8 

61.15 

67' 35 

9.60 

HN office 

1 man 

12 

70 55 

70. 55 


TR office 

3 men 

8 

! 70.65 

70.55 



Wanted 8 hours. 
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PITTSBURGH DIVISION-ContInued. 


Office. 

Men. 

Hours. 

Rate. 

Want- 

ed. 

In- 

crease. 

SOUTHWEST BRANCH— continued. 






CN office 

3 men 

8 

$64.16 

$67.35 

J9.60 



9 

67. 3.5 

67 3.5 


DB office 

. _ . . do 

g 

64. 16 

OL 35 

6. 40 

G S office 

do .. . 

12 

70.66 

70. 65 

RS office 

3 men 

8 

67. 35 

67.35 


VA office 

do 

H 

64.16 

67.35 

' 9.60 

LINEMEN. 



Linemen 

6 men 

10 

Kl. .35 

SS. 35 

30 00 

Do 

1 man 

10 

58). 05 

9i!(>5 

5. (K) 


CONKM tU(JH DIVISION. 


Office. 

Trick.s. 

Position. 

Hate, 

SOUTH OF KISKI JUNCTION. 




AU 



$89.80 


. . do 

... .do 

89.80 


do 

.. .do . . 

89. 80 


do 

... do 

89 80 


do 

• do 

89. KU 


do 

. . do 

89 80 


. . .d<» 

. .do 

89 80 


1st 


(d 15 


2nd 

.. .do 

rd 15 


3id 

. . .<io 

64 15 

D 

1st 

Ass’l t in. oj»r 

70. 55 


2nd 

— do 

70 .55 


3rd 

.do 

(A 15 

('X intlg 

1st 


M 35 


2nd 

<lo 

8:1 35 


3rd 

.do 

8.3 35 

.10 intlg 

1st 

Oprnitrlkg 

7t) 95 


2nd 

.do 

70 95 


3id 

. ...do 

7() 95 

DN 

1st . . 

Block station — 

73 75 


2nd 


73. 75 


3rd 

. ...do 

73. 75 

•i 



64 15 

B(i : i^L 


04. 15 


2nd 

— do 

04.15 


3rd 

....do 

64 15 

FN 

1st 

do 

64.15 


2nd 

. ..do 

()4 15 


3id 

do 

64 15 

V(' . . 

Isl 

Opr. aiid aL'iml 

70 55 


2jid 

Opr. andbfk stu 

(d 15 


3rd 

... .do ... . 

64 15 

J1 H 

l.st 

Block station 

64. 15 



do 

64 15 


3id.. 

do 

Cd 15 

01' 

1st 

do 

61 15 


2nd 

— do 

64 15 



do 

04 15 

AG intlg 

1st 

Opr. and lovernian 

70. 55 



do 

70. .55 


3rd 

, .do 

70. 55 

Relief operator “A’' 



83.35 





WEST END. 




Madison Avenue, A lie- 

1st 

Signalman 

70. 55 

glieny. 


do 

70. 55 

3rd 

do 

70.65 

CQ 

1st 

Blk. sta. and sig 

70.65 


2nd 

do 

70. 56 


3rd 

do 

70.65 

ON 

1st 

V. m. office 

70.56 


2ud 

do 

70.66 


3rd 

do 

70.65 

BN 

1st 

Interlocking. . . 

83. 35 



., .do 

83. 35 


3rd 

do 

83.:35 

PC' 

Isl 

do 

8;i 35 


2nd 

.do. 

8;i 36 


3rd 1 


8;i. 36 


Halo 

asked 


1100.00 

100. 00 
1(K) 00 
](X) 00 

m 00 

UK) IK) 

100. 00 

70. 00 

70. 00 

70. 00 

75.00 

75.00 
70 00 

03.00 

93. 00 
93 00 

8.5 (K) 
85 00 
8.5. (K) 
80 00 
80 00 
80 00 

70.00 

70.00 

70.00 
70 00 

70. 00 

70.00 
70 00 
80 00 
70 (K) 
70 00 

76.00 

7.5. 00 
75 00 

70.00 
70 00 

70.00 

80. 00 

80.00 

80.00 

93.00 


76.00 

75.00 

76.00 

76.00 

76.00 

76.00 

75.00 

75.00 

75.00 
93 00 

93.00 

93.00 

91.00 

93. 00 

9.3.00 


In- 

c‘i oa.se. 


SU) 20 
U) 20 
10 20 
10 20 
10 20 
10 20 
10 20 

5 85 

6 85 
5. 85 

4.45 
1 45 


9. (’>.5 

9.05 
9 05 

8. 05 
8 05 

8. 05 
0. 25 
tJ 25 
0. 25 
5 8,5 
5 8.5 
5 .85 
5 8.5 
5 85 
5 85 


9 45 

5.8.5 
5 86 

10 86 

10. 8,5 
10.85 

5 85 

6 85 

6.8.5 

9. 45 


9. 45 
9.05 


4. 45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 


4. 45 
4. 45 

4.45 
9. 06 
9. 65 

9.65 

9.66 
9.65 
9.65 



10352 REPORT OF COMhimiON ow IKDtrSraiAL RELATIONS. 


CONBMAVOB DIVIBION-CoDtlDiud. 


Rate 

asked, crease. 


WKNT LNU— continued. 


1st Opr. leverman 

2nd do 

3rd do 

1st. do 

2nd do 

3rd do 

1st do 

2nd do 

3rd do 

1st Blk. sta. and opr. L. 

'2nd do 

3rd do 


Block opr 67. 3 


Relief operator "B” 
Relief operator 


Clerk and opr 70.5 

.. ..do 61 I 

Block operutr 04. 1 


1st InllL' opr. and Iv’m.. 

2nd do 

3rd do 


KAST ENO 

T)A 


.| Opr. leverman . 

do 

do 


j Opr. and clerk 

Block operator 

' do 

: do 

I Operator and elk... 

.. ..do 

I Opr and lo\ermivn. 

'. ...do 

I do 

I Block sta opr.. .. 

do 

do 

. ...do 

, do 


AN 

UN 


do 

Operator and elk. 

1 Block station 

. ..do 

do 


I Opr. and clerk. 
Block station... 

1 do 

i... .do 

do 

do 


Rel ief operator * ' D 
FI) 


.. Block station.. 

do 

do 



0a:i7i>m0K& of labor on Pennsylvania railroao. 10353 


CONEMAUQH DIVITION-Tontlnued. 


Ofllee. 


BUTLER BRANCH. 

wr 

XN 

KD 

VO 

Ba 

mUlANA BRANCH 

ZD 

MR 

NM 


Tricks. 


1st 

2nd 

Lst 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1 man 


1st . . . 
2nd., 
l.st . . . 
2nd.. 
1st... 
2nd.. 


Block op«rator . 

do 

— do 

— do 

— do 

do 

— do 

— do 

do 

Opr. and clerk . 


Block oi>erator . 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do.. 



1 Bate. 

Rate 

1 asked. 

In. 

crease. 


$64.15 

167.00 

$2 85 


64.15 

67.00 

2.86 


61.15 

67.00 

2 85 


64.15 

67.00 

2.86 


64 15 

67.00 

2.85 


0-1 15 

67.00 

2.85 


6-1 15 

67 00 

2.85 


61 15 

67.00 

2 85 


61 15 

67 00 

2.86 


70 .55 

75.00 

4 46 


61.15 

67 00 

2.85 


64 15 

67.00 

2 85 


61 15 

67 00 

2 85 


61 15 

67.00 

2 85 


64 15 

67 00 

2 85 


64 15 

67.00 

2 86 


MONONtJAllELA JUVISION. 


Offices, 

Tricks. 

I’asllloii 

PA 


Supt. ofs . .. 

Intle . 

y j 

3 tricks 

OB 


ao 

AU 

do 


PG 



CR 


Blk.sta 

BG 


WO 



EJ 


do 

do 

WN 

do 

H3 

do 

do 

MC 

do 


FO 

do 


BD 

do 

do 

CU 

do .... 

do... 

DN . . . 

.. . do 

do 

SC 

, . . .do 

do 

FI 

.... do 

do 

GX 

.. .do 

do 

WB 

i... -do 

Blk. and insg ... | 

BF 

.do 

Blk. Pta 1 

BZ 

'. ...do 

. .do 1 

FH 

I... .do 

do 

WU 

L. . do 

.do 

VJ 

1. ..do 1 

...do 

NE 1 

1. ...do ' 

. ...do . . . 

One relief operator 


Do....„ 

H8 opr. and clerk 

MN opr. and clerk 


AY message operator 

My opr. clerk 

1 



Trefiontl 

rate. 


JKO. SO 
S3. 35 
83 35 
83. 35 
S3 35 
70. 55 
70. 55 
67. 3.5 
07 35 
70. 55 
70. 55 
70. 55 

64.15 
tU.15 
ftl. 15 

64.15 
0-J. 15 

64.15 
70. .55 
70. .55 
70.55 

04.16 
6-1.15 
64 15 

64.15 
64 15 
83. 36 
76. 95 

64.15 

64.15 

64.15 

64.15 


Pro- 

pos<*d 

rate. 


19.5. 00 
90 00 

90. 00 

90.00 

90. 00 
73.50 
73. 50 
73. .50 
73. .50 
75. (K) 

76.00 
75 00 

68. 00 
68 00 
68 00 
08. m 
68 00 
68 (K) 
75. (K) 
80. 00 

7.5.00 

68.00 

68,00 

68.00 

68.00 

68. 00 
90 00 

80.00 

68.00 

68.00 

70. 00 

68.00 


In. 

crease. 


$20 80 
19.95 
19 95 
19 95 
19 95 
8.H.5 
8 S.5 
18.45 
18. 45 

13.35 
13 :i5 
13. 35 
11.. 55 
11.55 
11 .55 

11.65 
11.. 55 
11.55 
13 35 

28. 36 
13. .35 
11.55 
11.55 
11. .56 
11 55 
11.. 55 

6.65 
3.06 
3.86 
3.85 

11.70 

3.85 



10354 " 


BEPOBT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL 


MARVLANP DIVISION. 


RELATIONS, 


KN. 

KN. 

KN., 

MX. 

RW.. 

RW.. 

HU. 

HU. 

inr., 

wo.. 

wo,. 

wo.. 

u., 


u. 

HA. 

HA. 

HA. 

HD. 

HI) 

AY, 


WA., 

rj. 

PJ. 

PJ. 


PI. 

PI 

PI. 

N.. 

N.. 

N.. 

SX.. 

SX.i. 

8X.. 

lU. 

B.T. 

lU.. 

Kll.. 

KI.. 

KI.. 

KI.. 

m\. 

1U\ 

TU\. 

NH. 


( F. 

('F 

PN. 

PN. 

PN. 

VY. 

VY. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

DE. 


AR. 

AR. 



Present 

Rato 

In- 

Towers. 

Pay. 

asked. 

crease. 


170. .55 

$76. 95 

$6.40 


T.i 75 

76. 95 

3.20 


73. 75 

76.95 

3.20 


70. 05 

76 95 



70. 5)5 

76. 95 



76. 95 

76. 9.5 



64.15 

73. 75 

9,60 


IK 15 

73. 75 

9.60 


6-1. 15 

73. 75 

9.60 


Ti. 75 

8 : 1 . 35 

9.60 


70 05 

S3. 35 

6. 10 


73. 75 

h3. 35 

9.1V) 


70 55 

76 95 

6 40 


73 75 

76.9.5 

3. 20 


70. .55 

76. 95 

6. 40 


70. 55 

76 95 

6 40 


73 75 

76 95 

3. 20 


70 55 

76 05 

6 40 


70. 55 

76 95 

6 40 


70 55 

76 95 

6 40 


70. 55 

76 . 05 

6. 40 


70. 55 

76. 95 

6 10 


61. 15 

76 05 

12. SO 


70 55 

76. 95 

6 10 


64 15 

76 05 

12 .SO 


IK. 15 

73 75 

9. 60 


70 55 

70 .55 



70 55 

70 .55 



70. 55 

70 55 



76 95 

S.1, 35 

6 10 


M 35 

81 .15 



S3 35 

s;i .15 



70 .55 

76 95 

6 40 


70 55 

76. 05 

6 40 1 


70. .55 

76 95 

6. 40 1 


61 15 

70. 55 

6. 40 I 


61 15 

70. .55 

6 10 1 


61. 15 

Vo 55 

6. 40 1 


61 15 

70 .50 

6 10 1 


61. 15 

70 55 

6 40 


64. 15 

70. 55 

6. 40 


70 55 

76.95 

6 40 1 


70 55 

76 95 

6. 40 1 


70 .55 

76 05 

6. 10 


TO .1.5 

76 95 

9.1*0 



67 35 

76 9.5 

9 III) 1 


67 35 

76 05 

9 60 ! 


67 35 

73. 75 

6.40 1 


67 35 

73 75 

6. 10 1 



67 35 

73. 75 

6. 40 1 


61. 15 

70 .55 

6. 40 i 


70 55 

76 95 

6. 40 1 


7)», 55 

76. 95 

6, 40 1 


70 55 

76. 95 

6 40 ! 


7f» 55 

76. 95 

6. 10 1 


70 55 

76.95 

6. 40 1 


70 55 

76 95 

6. 10 i 


(>7 35 

76 95 

9 60 1 


67 .15 

76 95 

9.60 1 

\v.'. .... . . 

67 35 

7l) 95 

9. 60 


64 15 

70, 55 

6 40 


64. 15 

70, ,55 

6 40 i 


64.15 

70. .5,5 

6 40 ' 


70. .55 

76.95 

6. 40 ; 


70. 55 

76.95 

6. 40 1 


70. 55 

76 95 

6. 40 


70. 55 

76. 95 

6 40 il 


61. 15 

73 . 75 

9.60 1 ! 


73 75 

83 35 

9.60 ' 


7.3 75 

S3.;i5 

9 60 i! 


7:1 75 

83.35 

9.60 ; 


64 15 

70 55 

6 40 1 


70 55 

76.95 

6.40 


70 55 

76. 95 

6.40 1 


70 55 

76.95 

6.40 '1 


70 65 

76 95 

6.40 ; 


70.55 

76.96 

6 40 ;! 


70. 5.5 

76 95 

6. 10 1 


6-1 15 

70 55 

6.40 


64 15 

70 55 

6 40 


61 15 

70 55 

6 40 


64, 15 

76 95 

12.80 


64.15 

76.05 

12.80 


PY. . 

nil.. 

nu.. 

BIJ.. 

DU.. 

D V.. 

DA.. 

M . 

M 

M 

I'A .. 
\ . 
(’\ . 
MS .. 
MS 
MS . 
liP.. 
Rl .. 
UP.. 
Nl 

Nl. . 
Ni. . 
DS .. 
DS . 
UN.. 
UN.. 
UN.. 
KN.. 
FN.. 
FN . 
\ N.. 
Y N . . 
VN .. 
S \.. 
S\ 

s\ . 

N V.. 
N \.. 
N \ . 
SV .. 
S\ . 
SV... 
S^ . 
SV. . 
SV . 

z .. 
z. .. 
z . . . . 

AP.. 
A P . . 
AP.. 
RW.. 
P...- 
P... 
P ... 
0 A . . 
(i.V.. 
0 \ .. 
R<».. 
IK).. 
BO . 
MD . 
M D . 
W. . 
W.. . 
W. .. 
BIT. 
Bll. 
BlI. 
JU.. 


: JU. 


BO. 

no. 

wi.. 

wi., 

WI.. 

CR.. 



Pre.sent 

Rate 

In- 

• 

I>ay' 

asked. 

crease. 


$64.15 

re. 95 

$12.80 


64.15 

70.65 

6.40 


61 15 

70.65 

6.40 


64.15 

70.55 

6.40 


64 15 

76.95 

12.80 


64 15 

76.95 

12.80 


64.15 

76.95 

12.80 


64.15 

76.95 

12.80 


61.15 

76.95 

12.80 


61 15 

76.95 

12.80 


64.15 

70.55 

6.40 


64.15 

70.56 

6.40 


64 15 

70.65 

6.40 


61.15 

76 95 

12.80 


64 15 

76.95 

12.80 


64. 15 

76.95 

12.80 


61 15 

70.55 

6.40 


61 15 

70.55 

6. 40 


64 15 

70 55 

6.40 


70 55 

76 95 

6 40 


70 .55 

76.95 

6. 40 


70 55 

76. 95 

6. 40 


64 15 

73.75 

0.60 


64 15 

73 75 

9.60 


76 95 

89 80 

12.85 


8,1 35 

89.80 

6.46 


76 9.5 

89.80 

12.85 


76.95 

83 35 

6. 40 


76 9.5 

83.35 

6. 40 


76. 95 

&3,35 

G 10 


70 55 

76 95 

6.40 


70. .55 

76 95 

6.40 


70 .55 

76 95 

6 40 


70 55 

8:i 35 

12.80 


70 .“*5 

83 35 

12.80 


70 55 

35 

12 80 


70 .55 

76 95 

6 40 


70 55 

76 95 

6.40 


70 55 

76 95 

6 40 


67 35 

73 75 

6 40 


67 35 

73 75 

6.40 


67 35 

73 75 

6.40 


67 .15 

76 95 

9 60 


67 35 

70 95 

9.60 


67 35 

76 95 

9.60 


67 .15 

73 75 

6. 40 


67 35 

ra 75 

6. 40 


67 .15 

73.76 

6. 40 


70 .55 

76.95 

6. 40 


70 55 

70 95 

6. 40 


70 55 

76. 95 

6 40 


64 15 

73 75 

9.60 


70.55 

76 95 

6.40 


70 55 

76 95 

6. 40 


70 [>5 

76 95 

6.40 


61 15 

70 55 

6.40 


i 61 15 

70.55 

6 40 


64 15 

70 55 

6.40 


67. 35 

76 95 

9.60 


67 35 

76.95 

9.60 


67 35 

76.95 

9.60 


64. 15 

70. 65 

6.40 


64 15 

70. 55 

6.40 


70 55 

76.95 

6.40 


70 65 

76.95 

6.40 


70 5.5 

76.95 

6 40 


64,15 

70 55 

6 40 


64 15 

70. 55 

6.40 


64 15 

70.55 

6.40 


67 35 

73 75 

6.40 


67.35 

73. 75 

6.40 


67. 35 

73. 75 

6.40 


73 75 

83.35 

9.60 


76 95 

83.35 

6.40 


76 95 

83 35 

6.40 


73 75 

76.95 

3.20 


76 95 

76.95 

3.20 


7G 95 

76 95 

3 20 


64 15 

70.65 

6.40 


64. 15 

70 55 

6.40 


64 15 

70 55 

6.40 


64.15 

70. 55 

6.40 



OONDITIONS OP LABOR ON PBNN8YLVANU RAgJROAD. 10866 

MARYLAND DIVIBION-Continucd. 


Towers. 

Present 

Pay. 

Kate 

asked. 

In- 

crease. 

Towers. 

Present 

pay. 

Rate 

asked. 

In- 

crease. 

CR 

154.15 

$70.55 

$6.40 

GD 

$64. 15 

$70.66 

$6 40 

CR 

04.15 

70.55 

6.40 

GD 

64 15 

70. M 

6 40 

BF 

64 15 

70.65 

6.40 

GD 

64.15 

70. 56 

6 40 

BF 

64.15 

70.55 

6.40 

PS 

64.15 

70.56 

0 40 

BF 

64.15 

70.65 

6.40 

PS 

64 15 

70 65 

6 40 

MF 

64.15 

70.65 

6.40 

PS 

64 15 

70.55 

6.40 

MF 

64.15 

70.56 

6.40 

Fir 

64 15 

70.55 

6 40 

MF 

64. 15 

70.66 

6.40 

Fn 

64 15 

70 55 

6.40 

BM 

64.15 

70.55 

6.40 

FU. 

64 15 

70 55 

6 40 

BM 

64.15 

70. 55 

6.40 

Relief ot)orator.s 

76 95 

89 80 

12 85 

BM 

64 15 

70 55 

6 40 

PC 

64 1.5 

73 76 

9 60 

GW 

64. 15 

70.55 

6.40 

PC 

64 1 5 

73 76 

0.60 

GW 

64. 15 

70 65 

6.40 

PC 

64 1 5 

73.76 

0 60 

GW 

64. 15 

70. 55 

6.40 




DKi.AWARE DIVISION 


Towers. 

Call. 

PoeitioiD. 

Character. 

Pres- 

ent 

rate. 

Pro- 

posed 

rale. 

Amount 
of In- 
crease. 


DJ.... 


ULk. tower 

$64. 15 
64. 15 

166.36 
66. 35 

fl.20 

1.20 

1 20 
3 20 

Do 



do 

Do 

DJ.... 

Blk. oi)r. 3rdtrk 


64. 15 

65. 35 
70. 66 

Do 

CR... 

Blk. opr. l8t trk 

Eloe. tower. . . 

67. 35 

Do 

CH.... 


do 

67. 35 

70. 55 



CR ... 



67.35 

70. 66 
67. 35 

bo 

BK... 



64. 15 

3.20 
3 20 
3 20 
7 65 

Do 

BE , . . 



64. 15 

67.35 

Do 

BE... 



64. 15 

67.36 
66. 35 
66. 35 

Porter 

Do 

CG.... 


Blk. sta 

67. 70 
67 70 

CG . . . 



7 6f> 
7.66 

1 21) 

1 20 

Do 

CG.... 


. ...do 

67.70 

65. 35 


J 


Blk. tower. ... 

64. 16 

05. 36 

Do 

J 

Blk. opr. 2nd trk 

... .do 

64. 15 

65.36 

Do 

J 



64. 16 

65 35 

1.20 
3 20 
3.20 
3 20 
6. 40 
3 15 

Do.;:; : ;; 

M 

lUk. opr. 1st trk 

Blk. opr. 2nd trk 


04. 15 

67.35 

bo 

M 


64. 15 

67 35 

Do 

M 


64.16 
70. 56 

67. 35 


MI). . 

Tkt. elk. and opr. Isl trk 

Tkt. elk. and opr, 2nd trk. . . 


76. 95 

i)o 

MD... 

. . do 

51.30 

.04. 45 


WN... 



64. 15 

65. 35 

1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
3. 20 

Do 

WN... 


. ...do 

64. 15 

6.0. 35 


WN... 



64 15 

66. 35 

Townsend 

TW.. 

Tkt. cfk. and opr. l.st trk 

Dikss. sta 

61.15 

07.36 

Tower 

BI.... 



64. 15 

66. 35 

1.20 

Do 

BI.... 


... do 

64. 15 

66. 35 

1.20 

Do 

BI.... 



64.15 
67. 70 

(i5. 35 

1.20 
7 65 

Clayton 

CK.... 

Blk. opr. and till, elk 1st trk 

I 'ass sta 

66. 35 

1)0 j 

CK..., 

Blk. opr. and tkt. elk. 2nd trk 

do 

67. 70 

65. 35 

7.65 

Do 

CK.... 

Blk. opr. and tkt. elk. 3rd trk. 

.do 

67. 70 

65. 36 

7 65 

Smyrna 

SD . 

Clk. and opr 

Blk. opr. 1st trk 

flo 

44.90 

64.15 

67. 70 
67. 35 

12.80 
3 20 

Tower 

C..'.'.. 

Elec, tower. .. 

Do 

C 

Blk. opr. 2nd trk 

. ...do 

64.15 

67. .35 

3 20 

Do 

c 

Blk. opr. 3rd trk 

1 . do 

64. 15 

67. 35 

06. 36 

3.20 

1.20 

1)0 

ws... 

Blk. opr. l.st trk 

Blk lower 

61. 15 

Do 

ws... 

Blk, opr. 2nd trk 

do 

64.15 

65. 36 

1.20 

iJo 

W'S... 

Blk. opr. 3rd trk 

do 

64. 15 

66.35 

1.20 

3.20 

Che.sAvold 

MR... 

Agt. and opr 

Agency 

64. 15 

67. .35 

Do 

MR... 

Clk. and opr 

... .do 

40. SO 

44 00 

4 10 

Tower 

DV... 

Blk. opr. 1st trk 

Elec, tower 

64.15 

67. 35 

3.20 

Do 

DV . . . 

Blk. opr. 2nd trk 

do 

64. 15 

67. .36 

3.20 

Do 

DV... 

Blk. oiir. 3rd trk 

Tkt. clk. and opr 

. ...do 

64. 15 

07. 36 

3.20 

Wyoming 

WM... 

Pass, sta 

70.65 

76. 95 

6. 40 

Tower 

WI . 

Blk. opr. 1st irk 

Blk. tower. . . . 

64. 15 

05. 35 

1.20 

Do 

WI.... 

Blk. opr. 2nd trk 

do 

64.15 

65. 35 

1.20 

Do 

WI 

Blk. opr. 3rd trk 

do 

64. 15 

65. 35 

1.20 

Wood.'^ido 

WO . 

Agt. and opr 


44.90 

51.30 
65. .36 

6. 40 

lower 

VO. .. 

Blk. opr, 1st trk 

bK. tower 

64. 15 

1.20 

Do 

VO. .. 

Blk. opr. 2nd trk 

do 

64. 16 

65. 36 

1,20 

Do 

•VO... 

VA... 

Blk. opr. .3rd trk . . 

... do 

64. 15 

66. 36 

1 . 20 

Viola 

Agt. and opr 

Agency 

61.30 

61. 40 

.3.20 

Felton 

FN. .. 

FO. ... 
FO.... 
FO.... 
HA... 

Tkt. clk. and opr 

Pass, sta 

67. 70 

64. 15 

6.45 

Tower 

Blk. opr. l.st trk 

Blk. tower 

64. 15 

65.36 
65, 35 

1.20 

Do 

Blk. opr. 2nd trk 

do 

64. 15 

1.20 

Do 

Blk. opr. 3rd trk 

do 

64. 16 

65. 35 

l.$0 

Harrington 

Tkt. clk. and opr 

Pass sta 

70. 65 

76.95 

6..40 

Do 

HA... 

Blk. opr. 1st trk 

do 

64. 16 

65. 36 

1.20 

Do 

HA... 

HA... 

Blk. opr. Sind trk 

do 

64. 15 

65. 36 

1.20 

Do 

Blk. opr. Srd trk 

do 

64.16 

65.36 

1.20 
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10356 MPOBT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL BELA.TJONB. 

DELAWARE DIVI8I0S-€0Btinu»d. 


Towers. 


Tower 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

tireenwo^ 

J>o 

Bnftgevllle 

Tower 

Do 

Do 

,C«inon 

Tower 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Seaford 

Do 

^ Do.. 

Do 

Do 

. Laurel 

Do 

Tower 

Do 

Do 

Dalmar 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oolt 

Massey 

Do 

Millington 

Do 

Sudlersville 

Do 

Barclay 

Price 

Do 

Cenlreville 

Do 

Lambson 

Black 

Kenned yvillo — 

BtUlpond 

Lynch 

,Worton 

Chesicrtown . . . 

Do 

Stockloy 

Millsboro 

Do 

Di^sboro 

Frankfovd 

BelbyviUe 

Showcll 

Berlin 

Queponco 

Snow Hill 

Do 

GIrdletree 

Do 

Federalsbnrg 

Do 

Do 

Williamsburg — 

East New Market. 
LinkwtXHl 


H 

11 

H 

Z 

Z 

Z 

GD... 

OD... 

GD... 

CU.... 

CU.... 

BM... 

BM... 

B 

B 

B 

CO... 

CN... 

CN... 

CN... 

R8... 

R8... 

Ra... 

SF... 

SF... 

SF .. 

BD.. 

BD.. 

BD.. 

AU.. 

AU,. 

RD.. 

RU.. 

lUT.. 

DU.. 

DR.. 

DR.. 

DU. 

GO 

MS... 

MS .. 

GM . 

(JM .. 

SV . 

sn... 

MY. 

CS.. 

CS . 

CV.. 

CV. 

BS.. 

KS... 

Dl.. 

HN. 
F... 
WK. 

nr . 
ni.. 

KY. 

MO. 

MO. 

GA. 

FU. 

V... 

HO. 
MR. 
CH.. 

oi>. 

O D . 

(iU. 

(iK 

FU. 

FU 

FU. 

WB. 

MK. 

KD. 


Position. 


Blk. opr. 1st trk 

Blk. opr. 2nd trk. .. 
Blk. opr. 3rd trk — 

Blk. opr. 1st trk 

Blk. opr. 2nd trk — 
Blk. opr. 3rd trk — 

Blk. opr. 1st trk 

Blk. opr. 2nd trk. . 
Blk. opr. 3rd trk. .. 


A rt. and opr 

Cite, and opr 

Clk. and opr. 1st trk 

Clk. and opr 2nd trk 

Blk. opr. 1st trk 

Blk. opr. 2nd trk 

Blk. opr. 3rd trk 

Agt. and opr 

Blk. opr, 1st trk 

Blk. opr. 2nd trk 

Blk. opr. 3rd trk 

Blk. opr. Ist trk 

Blk. opr. 2nd trk 

Blk. opr. 3rd trk 

Tkt. clk. and opr. Ist trk.. 
Tkt. clk. and opr. 2nd trk. 
Tkt. clk. and opr 3rd trk. 

Blk. opr. Ist trk 

Blk. opr. 2nd trk 

Blk opr 3rd trk . . 

Tkt. clk. and opr 1st trk.. 
Tkt. clk. and opr 2ud trk 

Blk. opr. Ist trk 

Blk, opr. 2nd trk 

Blk opr. 3rd trk.. 

Tkt. clk. and opr. 1st trk.. 
'I'kt. clk. and opr. 2nd trk. 
'Pkt. elk. and opr 3r(l tik. 
Tkt clk. and opi. 4th trk. 
Agt, audopr.. . 

do 

Clk. and opr . . . 

Agt. an<i opr 
(dk. and opr . . 

Agt. and opi .. 

Clk and opi . . 

Agt. and opr. 

do 

Clk. and opr . 

Agt. and opr 
C/lk. and ojh 
A gt, and opi ... 

<Io 

....do.. 

....do 

....do 

. .do 

. .do 

Clk and opr... 

Agt and opi . . . 

do 

Clk and ojM . . 

Agt. and opr.. . 

I do 

i do 

I do 

... .do 

do 

do 

Clk, and opr 

Agt. and opr 

Clk. and opr 

Agt. and opr 

Clk. and opr 

; do 

I Agt. and opr 

..do 

I do 


Blk. tower.... 

...do 

.. do 

Elec, tower. . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

... do 

Agency 

do 

Pass, sta 

.. .do 

Blk. tower — 

do 

..do 


Pres- 

ent 

rate. 


■ 1 


Agency 

Blk. tower... 

do 

do 

do 

.. .do 

. .do 

Pass, sta 

...do 

.do 

Blk tower... 

.. .do 

do 

Pass, sta 

. -do 

Blk lower 

. ..do 

do 

Fuss sta 

. -do 

. do 

<io 

Blk agency... 

. . . <lo 

. .do 

Agency 

.. .do 

Blk agency.. 

. .do 

Agency 

Blk. agency... 

.. .do 
Agency 

. ...do 

Mlk agency... 

.Vgenev 
Blk. agency... 

Agency 

.do 

Blk agency... 

Agency 

.. .do 

do 

..do 

. . do 

.do 

do 

.. do 

do 

do 

..do 

-do 

- do 

...do 

•do 

...do 

. do 

...do 

...do 

..do ; 57.70 

...do ' 57.70 


164.15 

61. 15 

64.15 
64.15 
64. 15 
64. 15 
67. 35 
67.35 
67.35 

70.55 
67.70 
64.15 

51.30 
64. 15 
64. 15 
64. 15 

61. 30 
64.15 
64. 15 
64. 15 
64.15 
64. 15 

64. 15 

70. 56 

04. 15 

64. 15 
64. 15 
64. 15 

64.15 
70.65 
61.30 

64.16 
64.16 
64.15 
70.55 
64.15 
64.15 

64. 15 
67.70 

64. 16 
44.90 
67.70 
61.30 

67.70 
44.90 
44. 

57 70 
44.90 
76. 96 

57.70 

57.70 
44.90 
57. 70 
44 90 
44. tX) 
67 70 
64. 15 
44.90 
44.90 
67 70 
44.90 

67.70 
57. 70 
64.15 
44.90 
76.95 
61 30 
64. 15 

57.70 
64. 15 
35.00 
64. 15 
44.90 
44.90 
61. .30 


Pro- 

posed 

rate. 


Amount 
of In- 


$65.35 

66.3$ 

65.35 

67. 36 
67.36 
67.36 

70.65 

70.66 
70. 66 
76.96 
64. 16 
67.36 

64.45 

65.35 

65.36 

65.35 

54.45 

66.35 

65.35 
65. 35 

65.35 

66.36 

66.36 
76.95 

65. 36 
65.35 

65.35 

65.36 
65.36 

76.95 
54.45 
66. 35 

66. 35 

65.35 

76.96 
70.66 
70.55 
70.65 
60.50 

67. 35 
48.40 
60.60 
54. 45 
60.50 
48.40 
61.30 
60.50 
48 40 
78.95 
60.50 
60.60 

61.30 
60.50 

51.30 
51 30 
60.50 
67. 35 
48.40 

61.30 
60.50 
48. 'W 
60.60 
60.60 
67.35 
48.40 
78.95 
54.45 

67.35 
69.70 

67.36 
44. 

67.35 

48.40 

48.40 

54.45 

60.50 

60.50 


$ 1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

3.20 

3.20 

3.20 

3.20 

3.20 

3.20 
6.40 
6.45 

8.20 

3. 15 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 

8. 15 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
6.40 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
6.40 

3. 15 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
6.40 
6.40 
6.40 
6. 40 
2.80 
3.20 
3.60 
2.80 

3. 15 
2.80 
3.50 
6.40 
2.80 
3.50 
2.00 
2.80 
2.80 
6.40 
2.80 
6.40 
6.40 
2.80 
3.20 
3.60 
6.40 
2.80 
3.60 
2.80 
2.80 
3.20 
3.50 
2.00 

8. 15 
3.20 
2.00 
3.20 
9.00 
3.30 
3.50 
3.50 
8.15 
2.80 
2.80 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 


ages to be Increased approximately 10 per cent of the 
bo agi oed upon between the ollicials of the company and 


pay roll and moreases to be apportioned as may 
the telegraphers' committee. 
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a ' 

PHILADELPHIA DIVISION 


Offlc«caII. 

Kind of office 

Tricks. 

Now paid. 

Wanted. 

UD 

Superintendent's office 

14 

$89.80 

$100.00 

UD . 

Sui^erlntendents, managers 

3 

95.00 

105.00 

DE 

Yardmaster .../ 

3 

70 55 

80 15 

FI 

Train directors 

6 

83.:i5 

90.00 

01 

Yardmaster 

8 

70 55 

80 . 15 

m 


6 

70.55 

80. 15 

TOWERS. 





wu 

Block office 

3 

7fl 95 

83 35 

R . 

do 

3 

T,( 75 

76. M 

sz 

do 

3 

7fi 95 

83. .35 

PA 


3 

83 35 

83. .35 

FZ. 


3 

73 75 

80. Itiv 

GH 

...do 

3 

73 75 

80. 15 

DN 

do 

3 

7rt 95 

80.15 

CS 


3 

70 55 

76 95 

HO.. 


3 

73 75 

80 15 

VA 


3 

73 75 

80 15 

CV 

- ...do 

3 

7t\ 95 

80.15 

PO 

. .do 

3 

J<0 15 

83.35 

N1 


3 

76 95 

80 15 

Q 

. . . do 

3 

70 55 

76.96 

MA 

...do 

3 

70. .55 

76.95 

NZ 


3 

70 .56 

76.95 

WM 


8 

70.55 

70.5.5 

E8 


3 

73 75 

80 15 

CG 

do 

3 

73 75 

83. .35 

CA 


3 

70 55 

73 75 

DV 

do 

3 

76 95 

80 15 

KF 

. - .do 

3 

<V1 15 

67 36 

NV 


3 

67 35 

76 95 

SA 


3 

W 15 

67 35 

FN 


3 

67 35 

7 : 1.75 

KU 

do 

3 

67 .35 

73.75 

BN 


3 

64 15 

67.36 

NA 


3 

67 35 

73 . 75 

U 

. . .do 

3 

M 15 

67.36 

MU 

. .do . ... 

3 

76 95 

80.15 

HS 

do 

3 

70 55 

70.56 

DF 

. .do 

3 

70. r>6 

76 96 

BI 

. . .do 

3 

70 .55 

73 76 

DO 

. . .do . . .. 

3 

76 95 

80 15 

FU 

.do 

3 

64 15 

70 56 

H 

Station master. . . 

3 

70 55 

80 16 

HG 

Block ofltce 

3 

76 95 

76 95 

U1 

do 

3 

8.3 35 

83 35 

FB 

'I'raln diieeiors. . 

3 

70 55 

80 15 

QA 

Bl(x;k office 

3 

67 35 

73.76 

EY 

.do. . . . 

3 

67 35 

76 9.5 

CM 

do 

3 

76 95 

80 15 

MY 

....do 

3 

6-1 16 

07 35 

RQ 

... do. . . ... ... 

3 

70 .56 

80 15 

SM 

.. .do 

3 

67 35 

70 .55 

BQ 

do 

3 

61 15 

67. 35 

OF 

do 

3 

67 35 

70 .55 

AR 

do ! 

3 

67 35 

70 5.5 

BH 

do 

3 

64 15 

67 35 

MH 

do 

3 

(B 15 

67 35 

WA 

do 

3 

70 55 

73 75 

OR 

do 

3 

64 15 

67 . 3.5 

WV 

.do 

3 

64 15 

67 35 

AK 

do . ... 

3 

70. 65 

76 95 

MO.. . . 

.do 

2 

64 15 

67. 35 

KN 

.■;.do 

2 

64. 15 

67 36 

Q ;;;; 


3 

64.15 

67 .35 

8F 

..do 

3 

64.15 

67 35 

CO 

.do 

3 

64 15 

67 36 

La42 


3 

64 1.5 

67.36 

LEVERMEN 





RJ 

Interlocking. .. . 

3 

64 16 

76 95 

HG 

do 

3 

76.95 

76.95 

FB 

.do 

6 

64 15 

76 96 

W8 

.do 

3 

64. 15 

70.55 

DO 

.do 

2 

64.15 

70.55 

MB 

do 

3 

64 15 

70 .56 

DB 

do 

3 

64.15 

70 .55 

CV 


2 

64.15 

70 .55 

PA 

do 

3 

64 1.5 

70 65 

FZ ■ j 


3 

64.15 

70 .5.5 


10358 KEPOKT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


BEDFORD DIVISION. 


Station. 


State line 

Do 

Do 

Hyndraan 

Fossllvllle 

BulTalo Mills-... 
Mann.s Choice . . . 

Col felt 

"DC” Junction. 

Mt. Dallas 

Do 

Do 

‘TJessua 

Pishertown...^. 
Reynoldsdale . . . 

Osterburg 

Imlor 

Qiioen 

Claysburg 

East Freedom . . . 


Tricks. 


Ist 

2nd — 
3rd ... . 
Day . . . 

do. 

..do. 
.. ..do. 
....do. 
•do. 


l.st. 


2nd — 
3rd ... . 
Day ... 
.do. 
.do. 

do . 

.do. 

...do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Kate 

pay. 

Asked. 

In- 

crease. 

157.70 

$64.15 

16.45 

67. 70 

64.15 

G.45 

60.00 

75 00 

6.00 

70. 55 

76.95 

6.40 

63.60 

70. 56 

6.96 

63.60 

70.65 

6.96 

70.00 

76.95 

6.95 

67.70 

70. 66 

12.86 

67 70 

70.55 

12.86 

57.70 

64.15 

6.46 

57.70 

64.16 

6.45 

67.70 

64.16 

‘ 6.45 

63.00 

70.56 

6.96 

57.70 

70.65 

12.86 

6:4.60 

70.65 

6.95 

63.00 

70 55 

6.96 

67.70 

70. 55 

12.85 

63 00 

70.55 

6.95 

70.66 

76 95 

6.40 

70 55 

76. 95 

C.40 


TYUONK DIVISION. 


Station. 


BoilefoTite sta 


('all. 


BE... 


Vosltlon. 


Opr. and Ikt. clerk. 


(’haracter. 


Tkt. olbre 


Pres- 

ent 

rate. 


Pro- 

posed 

rate. 



164.15 


170. 55 


$6.40 


TOWERS. 


RTT 

Rll 


Blk. and opr 

.. ..do 

Blk oinco 

... .do 

HU 


.. .do 


NO 



do 

. do 

NO 



.. ..do 

NO 




FX 


. .<lo 

.do 

FX 


. .«lo 

.. .do 

FX 



. .do 

IlN 


. .do 

... .do 

HN 




RN 


. .do 

.do 

MW 


do 

. ..do 

MW 




MW 


.. -do 

.. .do 

MD 


.do 

. .<lo 

MD 


. . .do 

. .do 

MD 


.<lo . ,, . 

.. .do 

NA 




NA 


.. do 


NA 


.. .do 

. .«lo 

BA 


.do 

. .do 

BA 


do 

. . .do 

BA 


.. .<lo 

.do 

81 


. . <lo 1 

do 

SI 


. . .do 


SI 


. ...do 

...,lo 

SA 


.do 

.do. 

SA 


.. .do 

.do 

8A 


....do 

do 

BF 1 


do ] 

..-!do.! 

BF 1 


. ...do * 

... .do 

MX I 


do 

do 

cx 


«lo 

. tlo 

cx 


.do 

. .do...].! 

CX 


...do 

do 

WD 


. .do 

do 

WD 


... .do 

-do . 

WD 


. . .do 

do !!!!!!! 

CK 


.do 

do 

CK 


.do 

do. 

CK 


. .do 

do 

MO 


.. .do 

... .do 

MO 


, .do 

do 

MO 


. . . .do 

do 

kn 


.do 

do 

KN.. . . 


.<lo... 

do 

KN 


‘ do 

do 


64 15 
64 15 
64 15 
67 35 
67 35 
67 ,J5 
64 15 


64 15 
64.15 
64 16 
64 15 
64 15 
64 15 
64 15 
64 15 
64 15 
64 15 
64 15 
64 15 
64 15 
64 15 
64 15 
64 15 
67 35 
67 35 
67 35 
67.35 
67 35 
67.35 
67 35 
67 35 
67 35 
64.15 
64.15 
64 15 
64.15 
64 15 
64 15 
64 15 
64 15 
64 15 
64.15 
64.15 
64.15 
64.15 
64.15 
64.15 


70 55 
70 65 
70 .55 
70 55 
70 55 
70 .55 
67 35 
67 35 
67 35 
67.. 35 


6 40 
6 40 
6.40 
3. 

3. 

3 

3 

3 

3. 

3 


67.36 3 
67 35 3 
67 35 3. 
67 36 3, 
67 35 3 
67 35 3 
67.35 3 
67 35 3 
67 35 3 
67 3.5 3. 
67 35 3 
67. 35 3 
67 35 3 
67.35 3. 
70 55 3 
70.65 3 
70.55 3 
70 56 3. 
70 55 3. 
70.55 3. 
70.55 3 
70.55 3. 


67. ,36 3. 

67.36 3. 

67.36 3. 

67.35 3. 

67.36 3. 

67.36 3. 

67.36 3. 

67.36 3. 

67.36 3. 

67.36 3. 

67.36 3. 

67.36 3. 

67.36 3. 

67.36 3. 

67.36 3. 
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TYRONE DI VISION-Continued. 


Station. 


Call. 


TOWERS— continued. 


ON... 

UI. .. 

ni.. 

N 

N.. . 

OA... 

OA... 

BN... 

RA... 

8N... 

I). 

RoIk'I operators, east 
end of division. 
Relief oi^erators, west 
end of division. 


Position. 


Blk. and oper . 
.do. . . 

•do. . . 

(lo . . . 
..do... 

. .do... 

.do. . . 

.do. . . 

. .do... 
.do... 

.do. . . 



Pres- 

Pro- 

In- 

crease. 

Character. 

ent 

rate. 

posftd 

rate. 

! Blk. office 

If)? 70 

$00 .50 

$2 W 

' .do 

57 70 

60 .50 

2. .SO 

.do 

T)? 70 

60 W) 

2 80 

' .do... . 

.57 70 

6^ .50 

2 80 

.do 

.57 70 

60 .50 

2 80 

! <10 

t>7 t.5 

70 .5.5 

.'1 20 

! . ..do 

07 .t.5 

70 .5.5 

H 20 

.. do 

.57 70 

(>n .<^^1 

2 80 

1. do 

.57 70 

60 .50 

2.80 

; -do 

.57 70 

m ,50 

2 80 

;... .do 

.57 70 

60 ,50 

2 80 

j 

M 1.5 

70 55 

6.40 


(.1 1,5 

67 :i.5 

;i 20 


.SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


WuRps to be Inereasod ajiproxiniafelv 10 per oent of the nay roll, and incroa.ses to be upjMirlioned as may 
be agreed upon between the olIiei<))s of Ibe eompatiy and tno telegraphers’ comniillee. 

MIDDLE DIVISION. 


Tower. 

Prosei\t 

p.iy 

Pav 

w.mterl. 

In- 

crp.iso 

Towel . 

Present 

pay. 

Pay 

xvanted. 

In- 

Cie i .e. 

PR 

$70 55 

$80 40 

$9 K.) 

'CH... 

$76 95 

$,«i .8.5 

$6 !)0 

PR 

70 55 

80 40 

9 85 

' CB 

76 95 

8.3 K5 

6 90 

PR 

70 55 

.SO 40 

9 85 

1 Ml 

76 ‘\5 

8.1 85 

6 <K) 

N(’ ... 

76 0.5 

.S3 S5 

6 IK) 

1 Ml... 

7<» “5 

,83 .'•5 

<S 90 

Nt' 

7l> "5 

8.1 8.5 

6 <H) 

! Ml 

7<i ',5 

83 S5 

6 'K) 

N(' 

76 05 

.8.3 85 

6 90 

EX 

70 .5.5 

76 ' 0 

6 :i5 

VV.V 

70 .5.5 

7e '•() 

6 3.5 

■EX 

70 .’>.5 

76 ' 0 

6 'i5 

WA 

70 i5,5 

76 'to 

6 35 

; EX 

70 55 

76 ‘0 

0 35 

WA 

70 55 

76 <»<) 

6 35 

WK 

73 5.5 

80 to 

6 65 

JO... . 

7'1 75 

80 40 

6 65 

: W K.... 

7.1 7.5 

.SO 40 

6 f).5 

JO 

7‘j 7.5 

.SO 10 

6 6.5 

, Wk 

7i 7.5 

80 40 

6 (>5 

JO 

75 75 

80 10 

6. 6.5 

J. . 

76 95 

8.3 .S.5 

6 90 

AQ 

70 .5.5 

76 ‘to 

6 35 

J. 

7l> 05 

,8.3 8,5 

6 'H) 

AQ 

70 .55 

70 90 

6 35 

J 

76 ').5 

83 8.5 

6 90 

AQ 

70 .55 

76 tK) 

6 35 

RW 

76 95 

83 85 

6 !K) 

BD 

7.1 75 

80 40 

6 65 

RW 

76 95 

.83 S') 

6 !K) 

BD... . 

7.5 75 

80 40 

6 (v5 

' RW. .. 

76 05 

83 85 

6 no 

Bl> 

75 75 

80 40 

6 (i.5 

' I'X... 

70. .5.5 

7<) t*0 

6 35 

BW 

70 5,5 

80 40 

9. 85 

, PX.. . 

70 55 

70 'K) 

6 35 

B\V 

70 .55 

80. 40 

9 85 

! PX ... . . .. 

70 .55 

76 (K) 

(). 36 

BW 

70 55 

80 40 

9 85 

i.F 

73 75 

80 If) 

6 65 

MS 

75 75 

80 40 

6.65 

1 LE 

73 75 

80 40 

6 65 

MS 

75 75 

80 40 

6 6.5 

1 LE 

I 73 75 

80 40 

6. c>r> 

M5 

75 75 

80 40 

6 6.5 

! Z . . 

1 73. 75 

80 40 

6 ()5 

RK 

73 75 

80 40 

6 65 

; Z 

j 7:1.75 

.80 40 

6. 65 

UK 

73 75 

80 40 

6 65 

( Z .. . 

73. 75 

80. 40 

6. 611 

RK 

73 75 

80 40 

6 

1 uv.. . 

70. .55 

76 90 

6. .35 

PN 

70 5.5 

78 90 

6 .35 

R V 

7f). .5.5 

7(). W) 

6 35 

PN 

70 55 

76 90 

6. .35 

! RY 

70. .5.5 

76 90 

6 ,35 

PN 

70 56 

76 90 

6 35 

1 VE . . 

73 75 

80. 40 

6. 65 

VE 

70 55 

76 90 

6 35 

VE 

7.3. 75 

80. 40 

6.65 

VK 

70 .55 

78 90 

6 35 

VE 

73.75 

80.40 

6. 65 

VE 

70 55 

76 90 

6.35 

NIT 

73. 75 

83.8.5 

10.10 

RE 

70 55 

76 90 

6 35 

Nil 

73.76 

83. 8.5 

10 10 

RE 

70 .55 

76 90 

6 35 

Nil 

7,3.75 

1 83 8.5 

10 10 

RE 

70 .55 

76 90 

6 35 

MU 

73.76 

I 83.85 

10.10 

PV 

73 75 

80 40 

6.65 

MU... 

7.3. 75 

83.8.5 

10. 10 

PV 

73 75 

80. 40 

6 65 

MU 

73 75 

! 8.3.85 

10. 10 

PV 

T.i 75 

80,40 

6.65 

BP 

73.75 

80 40 

6. 65 

M 

76 95 

83 85 

6.90 

BP 

73.75 

80.40 

6. 65 

M 

76 95 

83 85 

6 90 

BP 

73. 75 

80,40 

6.65 

M 

76 95 

83 85 

6 90 

JC 

7b. 75 

80 40 

6. 65 

NA 

70.55 

76.90 

6.35 

JC 

73. 75 

80.40 

6.65 

NA.... 

70 55 

76.90 

6.35 

JC 

73. 75 

80.40 

6. 65 

NA 

70 55 

76 90 

6 35 

ClI 

70.5,5 

76.90 

6. 35 

GZ 

70 65 

76.90 

6.35 

cir 

70.55 

76,90 

6. 35 

GZ... 

70 55 

76.90 

6.35 

CII 

70. .55 

76.90 

6. 36 

QZ....^ 

70.55 

76 90 

6.35 

HU 

73.75 

83.85 

10. 10 

CB 

76.95 

83.85 

6.90 

nu 

73.75 

83.85 

10. 10 
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MIDDLE DIViaiON-Contlnoed. 


Tower. 

Present 

pay. 

Pay 

wanted. 

In- 

crease. 

1 

Tower. 

Present 

pay. 

Pay 

wanted. 

In- 

crease. 

oc 

176.95 

$8.3.85 

$6.90 

SJ 

$64.15 

$70.65 

$6.40 

oc... 

76. 95 

83.85 

6.90 

SJ 

64.15 

70.65 

6.40 

GC 

76.95 

83.85 

6.90 

8J 

64.15 

70.66 

6.40 

HM 

76.95 

8.3.86 

6.90 

F 

64. 15 

70.66 

6.40 

HM.. .. 

76. 95 

83.85 

6.90 

F .. 

64.15 

70.65 

6.40 

HM 

76. 95 

83.85 

6.90 

F 

1 64.15 

70.66 

6.40 

WO 

70.55 

76.90 

6.35 

BM 

64.16 

70.56 

6.40 

WO 

70.55 

76.90 

6.35 

BM 

64.15 

70.55 

6.40 

WO 

70.65 

76 90 

6.36 

AD 

64.15 

70.66 

6.40 

PO 

76,95 

83.85 

6.90 

AD 

64.15 

70.55 

6.40 

PG 

76.96 

83.86 

6.90 

WI 

70.55 

76.90 

6.36 

PQ 

76. 96 

83.85 

6.90 1 

WI 

70.65 

76.90 

6.35 

QX.. 

70.66 

76,90 

6,36 

WI 

70.66 

76.90 

6.35 

QX 

70.65 

76.90 

6,35 

8N 

64. 15 

76.90 

12. 75 

OX.. . 

70.65 

76.90 

6.36 

SN 

64.15 

76.90 

12.75 

SC 

73.75 

80.40 

6.65 

SN... 

64.15 

76.90 

12. 76 

SC . . . 

73 76 

80. 40 

6. as 

Eli 

64.15 

70.65 

6.40 

SC 

73. 76 

80.40 

6.65 

EL 

64. 15 

70.66 

a40 

QY 

70.65 

80.40 

9. as 

EL 

64.15 

70.55 

6.40 

QY 

70.65 

80 40 

9.85 

AY 

64.15 

70.65 

6.40 

QY 

70. 66 

80.40 

9.85 

AY 

64.16 

70. 66 

6.40 

UE 

70.55 

76.90 

6.35 

AY 

64. 15 

70.66 

aio 

UE 

70.66 

76.90 

6.35 





UE 

70.55 

76.90 

a 36 

RKUEr TRICKS. 




FR 

76. 96 

83.85 

a90 





fr 

76.95 

83.85 

6.90 

1 

76.96 

83.85 

6.90 

FR 

76. 95 

83.85 

6.90 

2 

76.96 

83.85 

6.W 

RM 

76.96 

83.85 

a90 

3 

76.96 

83.85 

6.90 

RM 

76. 95 

a3.85 

6.90 

4 

76.95 

83.85 

6.90 

RM 

76. 96 

83.85 

6.90 

5 

76.95 

83.85 

6.90 

PH 

70.55 

80,40 

9.85 

6 

76.96 

83.85 

6.90 

PH 

70. 56 

80.40 

9. as 





PH 

70. 55 

80.40 

9.85 

LEVERMEN. 




BQ 

76.95 

83. a5 

6.90 





BQ 

76.95 

ai.85 

6.90 

NO 

64.16 

70.65 

6.40 

BQ 

76. 95 

83.85 

6.90 

NC 

64.15 

70. .S5 

6.40 

i)f: 

73. 75 

80. 40 

6.65 

M 

64.15 

70.55 

6.40 

DI 

73, 75 

80. 40 

6.65 

M 

64. 15 

70, .S5 

6.40 

DI 

73. 76 

80. 40 

6. (sS 

T 

64. 15 

70, .S5 

6.40 

BF 

73. 75 

80.40 

6. 65 

J 

64. 15 

70.65 

6.40 

KF 

73. 75 

80 40 

6.65 

(JO . . ... 

64. 15 ! 

70. .S5 

6.40 

EF 

73. 76 

80 40 

6 ( >5 

CO 

64 15 

70.55 

6.40 

RV vard ofllce 

70. 65 

76.90 

6. 35 

VC 

64. 15 

70, .S5 

6.40 

f)o 

70.55 

76. 90 

6 35 

VC 

64. 15 

70.65 

6.40 

Do 

70.55 

76.90 

6. 35 

KM 

64 15 

70. 55 

6. 40 

Do 

70.65 

76.90 

6.35 

KM 

64. 15 

70,56 

6.40 

Do 

70. 56 

76. \M) 

6.35 

WI.... 

64 15 

70.55 

6.40 

Do 

70. 65 

76.90 

6. ,15 

WI . . . 

64. 15 

70. 56 

6. 40 

Do 

70. 55 

76.90 

6. 35 

DU 

64. 15 

70.55 

a 40 

Do 

70.65 

1 76.90 

6. 35 

DU 

64,15 

70. as 

6.40 

Do 

70. 55 

76. 90 

6. 35 i 

DU 

64. 15 

70.65 

6.40 

OD 

76. 96 

83. as 

6. 90 



GD 

76.95 

83. as 

6 90 

.SOl'T MK.SSAGE OPUCE. 




GD 

76. 95 

83. 85 

6.1H) 





FO 

83. 35 

90.00 

6. as 

FA 

89.80 

96.00 

5.20 

FO 

83. 35 

90. (K) 

6.65 

F\ 

89. 80 

95.00 

5 20 

FG...- 

83. 35 

90. 00 

6.65 

FV 

89.80 

95.00 

6.20 

JK 

76. 95 

90. 00 

13. 05 

FA 

84.80 

95.00 

6.20 

JK 

76. 95 

90.00 

1,3.05 

FA 

89.80 

95.00 

6. 20 

JK 

76. 95 

90.00 

13. 05 

F\ 

S'.!. 80 

95.00 

5.20 

BO 

83 35 

90. (X) 

6.65 

' FA 

89.80 

95.00 

5. 20 

BO 

8.i. 35 

90 00 

6.65 

1 FA 

89. 80 

95,00 

6.20 

BO . . . . 

83. 36 

90.00 

6. 65 

FA 

89.80 

95 00 

6 20 

AF 

64.16 

70. .55 

6.40 

FA 

89.80 

95.00 

6.20 

AF 

64. 15 

70. 55 

6.40 

FA 

80. 80 

95.00 

t 6 . 20 

BS 

64. 15 

70. 55 

6.40 

FA 

89.80 

95.00 

6.20 

B8 

64. 16 

70. .55 

6.40 

FA 

89.80 

95.00 

5 20 

KZ 

64.15 

70. 55 

6.40 

FA managers 

96.20 

100.00 

3.80 

KZ 

64, 15 

70.55 

6.40 

Do 

96. 20 

100 00 

3 80 

KZ. . .. . .. 

64.15 

70.55 

6,40 

Do 

96.20 

100.00 

a 80 
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WEST JERSEY & SEASHORE R. R. 


OfSoe. 


Starr e. p. Int 

Do 

Do 

Liberty Park 

Collingswood 

W. Haddonfleld m. int . . 

Do 

Do 

Haddonfleld 

Do 

1)0 

Ashland 

Kirkwood 

Linden wold 

Lueoston 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Berlin 

Do 

Atco 

Do 

Do 

Wateiford 

Do 

Do 

Ancora 

Winslow jet. m. i 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hammonton 

1)0 

Do 

Elwood 

Egg Harbor 

Do 

Do 

Pomona 

Abseeon 

Do 

Do 

Drawbridge m. i 

Do 

Do 

6. O. Camden e. p int. . 

Do 

Do 

1)0 

Dulson St m. int 

Do 

Do 

Gloucester 

Do 

West ville jet. m int 

Do 

Do 

Westville 

Do 

North AV'oodbury.. 

Woodbury 

Do 

Woodbury tower m Int . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Woodbury Heights. . .. 

Weuonah 

Do 

Sewell 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pitman 

Do 

Do 

Olassboro 

Do 

Olassboro towor e. p. i. . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 


CaU. 

Position. 

Present 

rate. 

Pro- 

posed 

rate. 

HN.. 

1st operator 

$67.35 

$67.35 

HN... 

2nd operator 

67.3.5 

67.35 

HN.. 

3rd 

64. 15 

64 15 

RH.. 

Agent-operator 

67.70 

60. 95 

CO.. 

. ..do 

81.60 

81.60 

HI.. 

1st operator 

67.35 

67.35 

HI... 

2nd operator 

67.35 

67.36 

HI... 

3rd operator 

64. 15 

64.1.5 

Q 


81 60 


Q 


70 .5.5 

70 .55 

Q 


64 15 

67 35 

RU... 

Agenf-operator 

64.15 

64 IS 

01)-.. 

do 

64 15 

64 15 



46.65 

50 A5 

WS... 

do 

81.60 

81.60 

WS... 

1st opr. -clerk 

64.15 

64.16 

W8... 

2nd opr.-clerk 

64.15 

64.15 

W^S... 

3rd opr.-clerk 

57. 70 

64.16 

U 


6.3 W) 

64 15 

u.... 

Operator-clerk 

64.15 

64.15 

F 


70.55 

70. 55 

F 


67.70 

60 95 

F... 


67. 70 

60 95 

WF... 

A gen {-operator 

64.15 

64.15 

WF... 

1st opr H'lerk 

60.05 

60 96 

WF.. 

2nd opr -clerk 

67.70 

60. 95 

RA... 

Agent-operator 

67 70 

60. 95 

R . . . . 

Agent 

70. 55 

70 56 

B.. . 


67. :t.5 

67 35 

B 


67 35 

67. 35 

B 


64. 15 

64. 15 

GO... 

Agenl 

90.10 

90. 10 

GO... 

1st opr.-clerk 

64. 15 

04 15 

GO. .. 

2nd opr.H'lerk 

64 15 

64 15 

D... . 

Agent-oiierator 

64 1.5 

64.15 

II 

Agent 

81.00 

81.60 

H 

Is't opr.-clerk 

57 70 

60 95 

H 


57. 70 

60. 95 

JS.. .. 

Agenf-operator 

64. 15 

64 15 

A 

Agent 

69. 95 

69 95 

A.... 

Isl opr.-clerk 

67 70 

60 95 

A.... 

2nd opr.-clerk 

67 70 

(«) 95 

BR... 

1st operator 

70 55 

70. .55 

BK... 

2nd operator 

70 55 

70 55 

BR... 

3rd operator 

64 15 

64 15 

KA.... 

A gem 

100 70 

100 70 

SA.... 

1st operator 

67. 35 

67 :45 

SA.... 

2nd operator 

07. 35 

67.35 

HA... 

3rd o]>erator 

64 15 

64 15 

UR... 

1st operator 

70, .5.5 

75.00 

UR... 

2Md operator 

70 55 

75.00 

UR... 

3rd operator 

67.3,5 

70. 55 

RN... 

Agent 

81 00 

81.60 

UN... 

Opr -clerk 

76.;i5 

67 35 

WC... 

1st operator 

07. 35 

07.35 

WC... 

2nd oi»erator 

67. 35 

67.35 

WC... 

3rd operator 

64. 15 

64.15 

KO... 

Agent 

81.60 

81.60 

RO... 

Opr -clerk 

67.3.5 

67. .35 


Agent 

57. 70 

60 95 

ghV.' 

... .do 

100. 70 

100.70 

CII... 

w 

Operator 

|nr. oiM'r^ter 

64 15 
70 .55 

64.15 
75 00 

w!!!! 

2nd operator 

70. 55 

7.5.00 

w.... 

3rd ofwrator 

67. 35 

70. 55 

w.... 

lyeverman 

67 70 

60.9.5 

DU... 

Agent-operator 

57. 70 

60.95 

MA... 

Agt.-opr 

70 95 

7<;, 95 

MA... 

Opr -elk 

64. 15 

64 15 

BO. .. 

Agent 

70 95 

70.96 

BO . . . 

1st operator 

60.96 

64 15 

BO. .. 

2nd operator 

60.95 

64. 15 

BO. .. 

3rd operator 

.57. 70 

60.96 

PG... 

Agent 

81.00 

81.60 

PG . . . 

Ist opr.-clk 

67. .';5 

67.36 

PG... 

2nd opr.-clk 

64. 15 

64.16 

8Y.... 

Agent 

90. 10 

90. 10 

BY.... 

Opr.-clk 

70.55 

70.66 

0 

1st operator 

70.56 

70.66 

0 

2nd operator 

70. 55 

70. 66 

G 

3rd operator 

67. 35 

07. .36 

0 

1st leverman 

67. 70 

60.96 


In- 

crease. 


$3.25 


8.20 


3.0U 


6.45 

.25 


8.25 

8.25 


3 25 
3.25 


14,5 


4.45 

3.20 


3.25 


4.45 
4. 45 
3 20 
3.2.5 
3.25 


3.20 

3.20 

3.25 
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Glassboro tower e. p. i. — Contd. 

Bo. Olasaboro M. Int 

Po 

Do 

Clayton 

Do 

Do 

Frankllnville 

Do 

Iona .... 

Malaga 

Newfiold 0. p. int 

Do - . ■ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

North Vineland 

Vineland 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do .* •• • 

So. V ineland 

Do 

Millville 8. tower 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Manumuskin m. Int 

Do 

Do 

Bolleplain 

Do 

1)0 

Woodbine 

Mt. I’leasiint ni iut 

Do 

Do 

Sea Isle Jot. m. iut 

Do 

Do 

SeavUio 

Swain 

Capo May Ct. House 

Wildwood Jet 

Do 

Do 

Rio (Jrando 

Bennett 

Cape May tower in. iiit . . 

Do 

Do 

Cai>o May 

Do 

Durlel^jh tower m. int 

Do 

Antrlesen s. t 

Do 

Anele.sea - 

Wlldv (Kxi 

Do 

Holly Beach 

Do 

Avalon 

Stone Harbor 

Ocean View 

Sea Isle City 

Do 

Ocean City 

Do 

Port EllKalHsth 

Mauriootown 

Leesburg 

Maurice River 

Do 

Forest Grove 

Buena 

Minotola m. int 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Call. 


G ... 
(JS... 
GS... 


GS.. 


CN... 

CN... 
CN... 
JO... 
JO... 
NA.. 
MS... 
W1 . 
Wl. . 
Wl. - 
Wl - 
Wl.. 

z . . . . 

V . . . . 

V . . . . 
V.... 
V.... 
V.... 
VD . . 
VI).. 
M. . 
M. . 
M 

M. 

M. . 

MR. 

MK. 

MK. 

\iV. 

MU. 

BU. 

WN. 

M P. 

MP. 

MP. 

.IN. 

JN.. 

JN.. 

S\ . 

Ml) 


ro.sition. 


DO. 

DO. 

DO. 

ItG. 

BH . 

IK. 

I'K 

VK 

CM. 

CM. 


.lit 

.lU 

ns.. 

wo. 

wo. 

II B. 
IIB. 
DA. 
NU. 
C\ .. 
SI... 
SI... 

oc.. 

oc.. 


MN. 

BII. 

UV. 

RV. 


MW. 

MW. 

MW. 

MW. 


2nd leverman 

1st operator 

2nd operator 

3rd operator 

Agent 

1st opr -elk 

2nd opr. -elk 

Agt -opr 

Opr -cdk 

Agent 

Agt -opr 

Agent 

1st operator 

2iid operator 

3rd operator 

Levorraan 

Operator 

Agent 

Clk.-opr 

1st opr.-clk 

2nd opr -elk 

3rd opr.-clk 

Agt.-opr 

Opr -elk 

Frt. agent 

Passr agt 

1st opr 

2nd opr 

3rd opr 

Agt -opr 

1st opr -elk 

2nd opr.-<*lk 

Agt -opr 

l.sl opr -elk 

2nd opr.-clk 

Agt -opr 

1st operator 

2nd opciator 

3rd operator 

l.st operator 

2nd operator 

3id operator 

Agt -opr 

do 

.. .do 

....do 

1st, opr.-<’lk 

2ndot)r-clk. 

Agt -opr 

do 

Id, operator 

2 iidopeiator 

3rdoi>eialor 

Agent 

Our -elk 

1st leverman . . .. 

2nd leverman 

1st operator 

2nd operator 

Ag' -opr 

. ..do 

Opr -elk 

Agent 

Opr dk 

oiwratur 

. ..do 

Agt.-opr 

Agent 

Opr -elk 

Agent 

Opr.-clk 

Agent 

Agt -opr 

do 

Agent 

Opr.-clk 

Agt.-opr 

Agent 

do 

1st operator 

2nd operator 

3rd operator 


Present 

rate. 


167.70 
67.70 
67.70 
67. 70 
90. 10 
64.15 
64. 15 
64. 15 

60. 95 
40. SO 
6.1.60 
76.25 

67. 35 

67.35 
64. 15 
57, 70 

64.15 
90.10 

76.95 

60.95 
60.95 
60.95 

64.16 
64.15 
90. 10 
81.60 
70. 55 
70.66 
64. 15 
64. 15 
57. 70 
57. 70 
64.15 
64. 15 
57. 70 

70.00 
61 15 

64. 15 
57. 70 

67. 35 
G7. 35 
64 15 
61 15 
57. 70 

61.15 
61.1.5 

64. 15 
57. 70 
57. 70 
57. 70 
57. 70 
57.70 
57. 70 

101.00 

60 

42.40 

42.40 
64.15 
6-4.15 
81.60 
81.60 
64.15 

114. ,50 
6t.l5 

57.70 

67.70 
64.15 
81.60 
70. .55 

95.40 
64.15 

30.00 
64. 15 
64.15 
81.60 
70 55 
47. .50 
50.56 

51.95 

60.95 
60.95 

57.70 


Pro- 

posed 

rate. 


In- 

crease. 


$60.95 
60.96 
60.95 
60.95 
90. 10 
64 16 
64. 15 
64.15 
64.15 

60.55 

64.15 
76.25 
67. 35 
67.35 

64. 16 

60.95 
64. 16 
90. 10 

76.95 
60 95 

60.96 
60.95 
64.15 
64.15 
90. 10 
81.60 

70. 56 
70.65 
64.15 
64. 15 
60. 95 
60. 95 
64. 15 
64.15 
60.95 

70.00 
64.15 

64. 15 
GO. 95 
67.35 
67. 35 

04. 15 
64 15 
60.95 

61. 15 
67.35 

64.15 
60.95 
00.95 
GO. 05 
60 95 
60 95 
60 95 

101.00 
81.60 
51.00 

51.00 
64. 15 
64.15 
81.60 
81.60 

64.15 
114.. 50 

64. 16 
60.95 

60.95 
64. 15 
81.60 

70.55 

104.95 

75.00 
44.50 
64. 15 
64. 15 
81.60 

70.56 
60.95 
50.55 
60.95 
64.15 
64.15 
60.95 


13.25 

3.25 

3.26 
3.25 


3.20 

9.76 

.56 


3.25 

3.25 


3.20 

'3*25 
3.25 
3 25 
3.25 
3 26 
3.25 


8.60 

8.60 


3.25 

3.25 


9.65 

10.85 

14.50 


13.25 


9.00 

3.20 

3.20 

3.26 
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Office. 


Richland 

Mays Landing 

Do 

Do 

McKee CItv 

Pleasantviile m. int 

Do 

Do 

Do 

J tower 

Do 

CA tower m. Int 

Do 

Do 

Do 

J)o 

Baltic Ave. m. int 

Do 

Do 

Sta. master office 

Do 

Atlantic City 

Do 

Do 

So. filassboro S T. tel 

Do 

Aura 

Monroeville 

Elmer 

Paiatine 

Ilusted 

Finley 

Irving Ave 

Bridgeton 

Do 

Do 

Daretown 

Yorkto\Mi 

Clarksboro 

Mickleton 

Swedesboro 

Do 

Harrison ville 

Woo<istown 

Do 

Do 

Rlddloton 

Alloway jet 

Salem 

Do 

Do 

Alloway 

Quinton 

Paulsboro 

Gibbs town 

Do 

Bridgeport 

Pedricktown 

Penns Grove 

Do 

Do 

Train- wire operators 

Coopers PT.. 

Phlla ,Mkt.St V 

Extra agents 

Relief agents •. 

Extra operators 


('all. 


DY. 

MO. 

MO. 

MO. 

RF.. 

PJ.. 

PJ.. 

PJ.. 

PJ.. 


Position. 


CA.. 

CA.. 

CA... 

CA.. 

CA.. 


BK.. 

BF.. 

K... 

K... 


MY. 

MU. 


VT.. 

BN. 

BN. 

BN. 


JY... 

(K... 

MC... 

50.. . 

50.. 
SN .. 
WD., 
WD.. 
WD.. 
RJ. . 
JC... 

S 

P 

p 

WY.. 

QN.. 

Br.. 

MY. 

MY. 

RB.. 

PC... 

GC... 

CC... 

nc... 

KN.. 

SM... 

MF.. 


Agt.-opr 

Agent 

1st opr -elk . . 
2nd opr -elk . . 

Agt -opr 

Agent 

1st opr 

2nd opr 

3rd o^n'r 

1st lovorman . . 
2nd le\ertnan. . 

1st operator 

2nd operator.. 
3rd operator... 
1st leverman... 
2nd lo\ erman . . 
1st lexerrnan . . 
2nd Ie\ erinan . . 
3rd leverman. . 

1st 0 |>erator 

2nd operator . . 
1st operator. .. 
2nd operator. .. 

Agent 

bst leverman . . . 
2nd leverman. . 

Agt.-opr 

do 

Agent. 

Agt -opr 

Agent 

.. .do 

Agt.-opr 

Agent 

1st opr -elk.. 
2nd opr -elk . 

Agt -opr 

do 

do 

I do 

Agent 

Opr -oik 

Agt -opr 

Agent 

tst oi>r -elk — 
2nd opr -elk . . . 
0])erator . . . 

Agt -opr 

Agent 

1st opr -elk... 
2nd op<^r 

Agt -opr 

do 

. . .do 

...do 

Opr -elk... 

Agt.-opr 

. ...do 

Agent 

1st opr -elk... . 
2nd opr -elk. .. 

Opr -eiic’.'.!. . 
Operator 


Present 

rate 

Pro- 

po'jod 

rale. 

In. 

crease. 

1.07.70 

KJO 9,5 

13.25 

71 20 

71 20 


57 70 

60 95 

3.25 

.07. 70 

60 95 

3.25 

.’>7 70 

60 95 

3.25 

SI. W) 

SI. 60 


70 55 

70 55 


70 r),5 

70 55 


W. 15 

61 15 


57 70 

60 95 

3.25 

.57. 70 

60 95 

3,26 

S3. 35 

Nl 35 


83. 3.5 

S3. 35 


77 30 

77. 30 





70. 55 

70, 55 


64. 15 

64, 15 



61.15 

61.15 


57. 70 

60 95 

3.26 

6.3.00 

67. 3.5 

4.:36 

6;koo 

67.35 

4.36 

76 05 

76. 95 


76. 95 

70. 95 


107.00 

167. (X) 


.51. (K) 

61.00 


51.00 

.51.00 


42. 40 

60 95 

IS .56 

tV1.15 

61.15 


HI. 00 

81.60 


41.50 

60,9.5 

io 40 

57. 70 

60. 9.5 

3.25 

44. 50 

44.. 50 , 


64. 15 

M 15 ! 


114.. 50 

111. .50 ' 


70.55 

70. .55 , 


70. .55 

70.55 ! 


51.95 

60.95 1 

’ ’ ' ’o. 00 

57. 70 

(«) 95 1 

3. 26 

64. 15 

67. 35 ^ 

3.20 

37. 10 

r>0.55 1 

13. 16 

90. 00 

'.K).(K) 


69. 95 

69 95 ' 


61.15 

6t. 15 ; 


HUGO 

Hl.W) 1 


57. 70 

60 95 1 

3.’ 2.5 

.57. 70 

60.9.5 1 

3. 25 

57 70 

00.95 1 

3. 2.5 

57. 70 

60 95 

3. 2.5 

115. (K) 

11.5. fX) 


70 55 

70. 55 


70. 55 

70 55 


64.15 

01 15 


01.15 

61.15 


SI. 60 

81.60 


90. 10 

90. 10 ' 


57. 70 

60 95 1 

3. 2.5 

6-4 15 

61.15 


69 95 

69.95 


SI. 60 

81.00 1 


.57. 70 

60.96 

3.2.5 

57. 70 

60.95 

3.25 

SO. SO 

89.80 


68. 75 

68.75 


64.15 

64.16 


90.00 

90.00 


76.95 

80.00 

i'6.5 

67.70 

60.96 

3. 26 


10 per cent commission on Adams Express Im.siness for agents who handle same. 

NEW YORK DIVISION 

Wages to be Increased approximately 10 per cent of the pay roll and increases to be apporuonca as may 
be agreed upon between the officials of the company and the telegraphers committee. 
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DELVIDERE DIVISION. 


Station office or tower. 


Belvidorc sta. . . 
O tower L. <Sc H. jet 

RQ tower 

K tower 

office 

DY tower 

Hti tower 

P tower 

J jet office 

Do 

F tower 

WN tower 

RII tower 

MD tower 

FD tower 

N tower 

BI tower 


Day only. 
1st trick . . 
2nd trick. 
3rd trick. 
1st trick . . 
2nd trick. 
3rd trick . 
1st trick . . 
2nd trick. 
3r<l trick . 
Day only. 
1st trick . . 
2nd trick . 
3rd trick . 
Ist trick . . 
2nd trick . 
3rd trick . 
l.st trick . . 
2nd trick . 
3rd trick . 

Day 

Night 

1st 

2ii(l 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 


BK tower 


1st 

2nd ... . 

3rd.. .. 


Tricks. 


FJ tower & jet 


Flemington tower 

Rlngoas 

FIl station 

VI tower 


MO tower. 


Wr tower. 


BH tower. 


DK tower 


Q tower 


MS tower. 


FR frt. house ofs 

Relief schedule No. 3 

Relief schedule No. 4 

FO supts. office, Trenton, N. J , mgr, 

FO snpta. office, Trenton, N. J 

Do 


1st 

2iid 

3rd 

Jdione blk , day only 

IMione blk. ofs., day only 

Day only 

Isl tin k 

2nd trick 

3rd trick 

1st trick 

2nd trick 

3i(l trick 

l.st trick 

2nd trick 

3rd trick 

1st trick 

2nd trick 

3rd trick 

l.st trick 

2nd trick 

3rd trick 

1st tri< k 

2nd tiick 

3rd trick 

l.st trick 

2nd trick 

3rd trick 

Day only 


7 \ to 4 V. . 

8 A to 6 Pm 
1 P to 10 P. 

. . .do 

10 P to 7 A. 


Present 

rate. 

Rate 

asked. 

$04.15 

ro.50 

64.15 

70.50 

01.15 

70.60 

60 95 

70.50 

60 95 

67.00 

60.95 

67.00 

60.95 

67.00 

60.95 

70.50 

60.95 

70. .50 

60.95 

70.50 

64.15 

67.36 

60.95 

67.00 

60.96 

67.00 

60.05 

67.00 

60.05 

70.50 

60.06 

70.60 

60.05 

70.50 

70. .50 

76.95 

70.50 

76.96 

64.15 

72. .50 

70. .50 

74.00 

64.15 

70.50 

64.15 

67.00 

64.15 

67.00 

64.16 

67.00 

60.05 

67.00 

60.95 

67.00 

60. 95 

67.00 

60.95 

70. .50 

60.95 

70,50 

60.96 

70.50 

60.95 

70.50 

60. 95 

70. .50 

60. 95 

70.50 

60.95 

70. .50 

60 95 

70,60 

60.96 

70.50 

GO. 95 

70 50 

60 95 

70.60 

60.95 

70.50 

60 95 

70 50 

60 95 

70 50 

60 95 

70.50 

60. 95 

67 00 

60 95 

07 00 

60 95 

67 00 

60 95 

67 00 

60 95 

67.00 

60 95 

67 00 

57. 70 

64 1.5 

57.70 

64.15 

67 35 

67 35 

60 95 

67 00 

! 60 95 

67 00 

i 60 95 

67 00 

1 00 95 

67 00 

60 95 

67.00 

60 95 

67 00 

1 60.95 

67 00 

60.95 

67.00 

60 95 

67 00 

tU).95 

67 00 

60 9.5 

67 00 

60.95 

67 00 

60.95 

67 00 

60.95 

67 00 

60.96 

67.00 

60.95 1 

67.00 

60.95 

67.00 

60.95 

67.00 

70.50 

72 20 

6t.l5 

70 50 

, 60.95 

67.00 

76.95 

76.95 

76.95 

80 80 

76 95 

80.80 

89.05 

89.06 

83.35 

85.10 

83 .35 

85 10 

83.35 

85.10 

8:1.35 

85.10 

83.36 

85.10 


Total amount of increase, S525.60. 
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station. 

Tricks. 

Position 

Present 

rate 

Pro- 

posed 

rate. 



Operator 


$8.5.00 
75 00 

F8 Fish House 


$(6. 9o 
(VI. 15 
76. 95 
70. 55 
64. 15 
64.15 
64 15 
76. .50 
70 32 
72 80 
74.20 
70.54 
76.30 
76. :«) 
76 30 
64. 15 
70.25 
76.96 

DV Beaverly 



BU Burllngion 




MJ East Burlington 

.. ..do 

do 

75.00 

75.00 
7.5. (K) 

85.00 

8.5.00 

85.00 
85.00 
85.00 

85.00 

86.00 
85 00 

7.5.00 

80.00 
85.00 

QN East Burlington . . .- 


Block oflice 

... .do 

. ..do 

..do 

.do 

.do 

WR Rusllng..." 

NW Newtown 

DR YardvUle 

HN Hlghtstown 

C Y Cranbury 

. .do 

do 

— do 

.. .do 

do 

JQ Jamesburg 1 

3 0|)erators . . 
1 man 

Intlg tower 

GO Helmeta: 

Agent 

.. -do 

- . .do ■ 

Intlg rnwftrs 

BO Spotswood 

Old Bridge 

CQ South Amboy 

do 

— do 

3 tricks. . . 

8A South Amboy 

MR Merchantville 

do. .. . 

1 man 

.. .do ... . 

Agency 

Block office. 

...do 

do 

JN Mount Holly 

3 men 

BJ Mount Holly 

NC Browns Mills Junction 

1 man. 

. . .do 

DO. yo 
64 15 
64. 15 

70. 00 

76.00 

75.00 

75.00 
76. 00 

85.00 

VA Lavallette 

. ...do 

do 

64.15 

64. 16 
76 .30 

DY Tracy 

. . . .do 

do 

F Freehold 

do 

Tkt. l’O.St.Al 





$8 05 

10.85 

8 05 
0. 45 

10.85 

10.85 

10.85 
8.50 
8.68 
12.20 
10.80 
14. 46 

8.70 

8.70 

8.70 

10.85 

9 75 
8.06 
9.05 

10.85 
10 86 
10 85 

10.85 

8.70 


a miliimum rate of »65 ner month for operators, and apply .lamo to podllons reoolvinir 

then this amount not hereinbefore stated in Itemked schedule. 

To establish a minimum ra^ of $75 per month for agents that have telegraphic or telephone train work 
to attend In connection with their dutie.s as agent, and to apply same to positions rec(d\ Ing les.s than this 
amount not hereinbefore stat^ in Itemized scliMitle. ^ 

To establish a minimum rate of 165 per month whore agents exclushe of telegraphic or telephone train 
to apply same to po.sltlons receiving less than this amount not herelnl^fore stated in itemized 

To grant 10 per c»nl increase in wagc.s to agents, operators, signalmen, and levermen In those positions 
which are not affected nor included in the foregoing .schedule and re<iuest. 

rniLADELPniA terminal. 


Towers. 


C tower . . . 
FW tower. 
D tower . . . 
CK^ tower . 
K tower . . , 
Z lower. . . 
OV tower . 
62 lower . 
OB tower. 


Trick.s 


I 


3 trick.s... 

do. . . 

. -do... 

...do... 
-..-do... 
...do .. 
.. do... 

do... 

..do... 


Position. 

Pre.sent 

rate. 

Pro- 

posed 

rate. 

In- 

crease. 

j Director 

$89 80 

$102 80 

$13 00 

1 O])erator and levcrman 

89 .SO 

100. 00 

10 20 

1- .. do 

89 SO 

1(K). 00 

10.20 

do 

89 80 
.89 80 

100. tX) 
1(X). 00 

10.20 
10 20 

1 Directors 

-‘io 

89 80 

100 (X> 

10 20 

Operator and leverraan 

7X 75 

89.80 

16. 05 

do 

(io 

73 7.5 
89. 80 

89 80 
KX). 00 

16 05 

1 





All positions to have two days off each month, and two ■week.s vacation each year 
NoTK.—On each grand dhision Kdes of pre.sent pay In .some Instances have b^n increaswl since negf>. 
nations were commenced August 21, lyi i . 


The following marked paragraph in a Pennsylvania Railroad (ki.’s sehedule 
was submitted in this exhibit: 

“ Uniform parcel porters wearing retl caps are In attendance at the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, New York ; Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, West PJilladelphia 
Station, North Philadelphia Station ; Union Station, Washington ; Union Sta- 
tion, Baltimore; and at Union Station, Pittsburgh, to carry parcels and hand 
baggage for arriving and departing passengers.” 


Red-Cap Posters’ Tbootles. 

„ Pittsburgh, Pa., Jamiary 23, 19 tS. 

Mr. H. B. Pebham, 

President, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sib and Brother : Attached statement on Postal Telegraph message 
blanks from which headings had been taken was slipped into my overcoat 
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pocket to-night at P. R. R. Union Station, Pittsburgh, Pa., by red-cap Porter 
H. H. Jenkins, 1410 Bedford Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pn. See former report re- 
garding this matter. 

Fraternally, 

T. E. Ellis, 

General Delivery, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

[Inclosurc.] 

Hours of work, 12. We are compelled to sign our names on a time sheet. A 
report of 10 or more minutes late means the loss of a day or more. The uni- 
forms cost, complete, from nine to twelve dollars. The first uniform is given 
free. There are 6 men who get $15 a month, which they lose if they quit the 
company or get dlscharge<l. There are 24 men here at present, who get any- 
where from 30 cents to $1.75 per mouth, from which fees for the relief fund are 
taken. In case of sickness or injury the 6 men get from 80 cents to $1 a day. 
The other men get soinetliing like 40 cents a day. The rules under which we 
work are almost unbeuralile. The average that a hustling man can pick up 
around here is from $30 to $35 in certain months of the year. We got up a 
paper once and signed our names to it, asking for a salary, about a year ago, 
from which we have never received an answer. There is more evidence if 
neeiled. 


Philadklphja, Pa., Fehrmry 22, PJJ3. 

One of the 41 " no-pay ” red-caj) porters at Broad Street Station states that 
he, with the other 40 of this class of (*mployees there, are compelled to belong 
to the voluntary relief, and have to hustle as best they can to pay the assess- 
ments, which are 75 cents per month. It Is same case with the uniform propo- 
sition. Tlds looks to me like an outrage. 


Fokt Prrr Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, J*a,, Mug //, IdlS. 

Mr. II. Pi. Perham, 

President, 87. Louis, ^fo. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Red-cap Porter Jenkins, P. B. U. Station, Pittsburgh, 
told me to-night that on March pay day it was circulated among the porters 
“ there was a surprise for them,” and when they went to the stationraaster’s 
otfice for their stipend, or to ‘‘.sign up,” as usual, all white men present except 
tho.se on duty tla*re were asked to retire, and the porters wen' all paid wages 
arranged as follows: Ten men at $15, 10 at $10, 10 at $5. See Jenkins’ first 
statt'inenl .sent you in January. .Tenkins also .stat<Ml to-night that he drew a 
pair of trousers since I first saw him, and that the $3.10 lias not yet been taken 
from iiirn. Another dn‘w a cap, but the $1.1K) has not been taken from that 
porter. Another drew a cap ami i)air of trousers, hut tlie .$5 has not been taken 
from that man. This never occurred i)efore, lie says. Jenkins also states that 
he knew of cases where $15-per-month men had been taxed $1.50 per month for 
voluntary relief association. This was before he lirst met me. Tie does not 
know alxmt this at the pre.seut time. Jenkins thanked me iirofusely ‘‘for what 
I had done for the porters.” 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. E. Ellis, 

General Delivery, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Eagle Bridge, N. Y., dune 7, 1913. 

H. B. P.: 

Thought maybe this would interest you. 

G. A. Johnson. 

rinclosure from New York World, June 7, 1913. entitled “ Porter Gets $1 a 
month — ‘ Gutrageous ! ’ Says Court, and Paroles Negro Who Stole $5 from Pas- 
senger.”] 
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Mr. H. B. Pebham, 

President, New York. 


Philadelphia, Pa., June IZ, JUIS. 


Deab Sir and Brother: Note attached, editorial Philadelphia Times, June 
10, 1913, relative “ red-cap ” porter, Pittsburgh, Pa. I will see the editor. 


t Inclosure entitled “The I'rice of a Tip.“l 


T. E. E. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Fehrnat {f 12, J!)IH. 

Mr. H. B. Peruam, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sir and Brother: February 11, en route Altoona to Philadelphia; train 
No. 44, New York express, P. U. U. Train Porter Simmons. New York, said, 
among other things, as follows: That he runs between New York City and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and makes 10 round trips monthly; his wages are $40 iier 
month. 

There are 12 of these colored porters on these run.s; all receive same wages. 
They have been trying for five years to get the company to pay them a living 
wage and have been promised from time to time, but nothing Inis come from It 
Simmons has been on the runs for six years. 

Not long since Simmons discovered en route a broken truck that would have 
caused disaster, very i)robuhly. His boss called him in and congratulate<l him 
on account of his watchful nes.s. and during the talk remarked to Simmons: 
“ You are making plenty of money.’’ Simmons told him “No; nothing doing.” 
Simmons says the public does not tip them, as it concludes they are paid a 
living wage, and the porters have to hustle outside tludr duties (at New York) 
in order to keep even with the world. On some of the runs betw(*en New York 
and Pittsburgh and return the men scarcely have time for thri'o hours’ sl(‘ep. 

The porters are all compelled to buy their uniforms from the P. U. It. Co. 
They would be thankful for relief from some direction. 

Yours, fraternally. 


T. 10. Eiaas. 

(Jem rat Delivery, rhiladvlphin. Pa. 


Pmi XDELPHiA, Pa.. February !), I91S. 

On February 13 Ited-cap Porter No. 11, Broad Street Station, Pldladelphia. 
Pa., said among oUkt things: That he had been at the hnsiness 14 years and 
is getting $15.S,5, less 75 cents iH?r month volunttiry-relief assessment. That 
tliore are 50 of tlK‘se porters at Broad Strcn^t and 15 of th(‘se are paid the 
same as he is and is ashanuKl to say the other 40 g(‘t no wagi's at all. All are 
required to belong to the relief. The company gives each a])plicant for the job 
a suit and overcoat. After that tliey are nHpdred to buy these imiforins from 
the company when the company designates tliey shall buy. Tluit the porters 
who do not receive wages were In the habit of making enoiigli by extra work in 
running the elevators to pay their voluntary-relief a.ssessments. Since that has 
been changed he does not know how they manage tlu' mailer. No. 11 says there 
are ju.st double the number of jiorlers at Broad Street that should he tla're. 
Addefl to this is, on account of the company advertising thorn as a feature, 
people think they get fair wages and do not tip as they would otherwise'. He 
recounts an experience occurring two or thnx» w<M‘ks ago wlien he escorti'd 
a white gentleman around for about two hours and eluring that time told the 
gentleman all about these conditions and says the man was astonished and 
indignant. In speaking of the advertising pari, lie said, “ They are talking of 
cutting It out.” 

T. E. Ellth. 


Philadelphia, Pa., February 2'i, 1913. 

idr. H. B. Perham, 

President, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sib and Brother: The following letter received from Brother Elliott, 
Elmira, N, Y., this a. ra. : 

Elmira, N. Y., February 22, 1013. 

Mr. T. E. Ellis, 

General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Brother Ellis : Your favor of the 19th Instant at hand. Beg to ad* 
vise that I am informed by several of the shopmen that the system you refer 
to Is In effect here. 
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* ^ 

The men, as I understand^lt, are under the piecework plan and remain at 
the shops whether there Is work for them to do or not, getting paid for Just 
what work Is performed. 

One of the men stattsl that he had recently spent one whole day at the 
shops and made hut 7 cents. He also stated that unless the party affected reg- 
istered a very vigorous kick he would be compelled to put In a great deal of 
time with no comi)ensntlon. 

I am pleased to advise you that at a joint meeting held here Monday evening 
last with members from the other roads entering Elmira the Chemung Teleg- 
raphers’ Club was launched, with about 50 charter members, officers chosen, 
and we will push the movement for all It Is worth. Have no doubt but that 
It will be a success. 

Matters are taking from hereabouts and we ask that you watch u.s grow. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 


C. R. Elliott, 
Local Chairman. 


You note inachinerv I put In motion last November has been kept going In 
good shape. Have asked Brother Elliott to return to you constitution and 
by-laws, Queen (hty Telegraphers’ Club, borroweil at that time. 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. E. Ellis, 

General Delivery ^ Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERHAM EXHIBIT NO. 9. 

Favoring Company Obganization. 

[The Order of Railroad Telegraphers. Ooneral eoinmlttee. rennsylvania lines east of 
Pittsburgh and Erie. (}. E. Nightingale, general secretary-treasurer. ] 


Mr. H. P. Pkriiam, President. 


Newfieli), N. J., April 26, 1612. 


Dear Sir and Brother: (\ R. Williamson, whoso address is Palmyra, N. J., 
told tlie agent here, Mr. A. Be<*kett, that the company was interested in the 
O. R. T. D. A. & S. 


He Is making desperatt* efforts to organize the W. J. & S. and Amboy divi- 
sions without success, altliougli many of our members are becoming very Im- 
patient at the delay, and to increase their discomfort the O. R. T. D. A. & S. Is 
flooding tlie roa<l with liieir pamphlet. As none of them are subscribers is this 
not a violation of the postal laws regarding second-cla.ss rates? 

My superintendent (‘alle«l me in on the 24th and attempted to browbeat me 
for a half an hour for appealing over his head to the general superintendent, 
although he did not <leny that my letter to him had not been answered, that he 
would not meet our committee, and he asserted that the company was doing 
business with another committee. When 1 asked him if it was his Idea of jus- 
tice that the complainant bad no right to choose his representative or attorney, 
he changed the subjeid, and said 1 had been sending eggs to Atlantic City Im- 
properly, and he was considering referring it to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and asked me how a few days behiml the bars would suit rne? I told 
him that I was not worrying about it. How about it? Some bluff? The egg 
business Is one dozen which I deliver to the railroad station here without 
Instructions, 1 do not know who takes them down, but It seems that that Is 
up to the agent or liaggage master. In fact, it is ray opinion that the inter- 
view was simply to frighten me If possible. I trust that, with your help, we 
may be able to return the favor. 

Yours, fraternally, 

G. E. Nightingale. 


South Seaville, N. J., May 14 , 1912. 

Mr. J. P. Miller, Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sib and Brother: On being In conversation with Brother J. W. Thurs- 
ton, agent, of Ocean (Hty, N. .1.. am informed by him that Mr. Andrews tried 
to induce him to join their order, O. R. T. D. A. & S. Mr. Thurston says he can 
produce evidence to bear him out in this statement. Have asked Mr. Thurston 
to write the matter up in full and mail to you or hold for future reference. 
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You will recall, this Is the party I siioke to you» about In Philadelphia on 
10th instant, being called upon to pay his respects to superintendent after 
being visited by Andrews and Williams. 

Hoping the situation may have its final in a sweeping victory for Miller and 
his gang, I remain. 

Fraternally, C. E. Ellenbebuer. 


The Pauphin, 

Harbisburq, Pa., December 2, f9l2. 

Mr. T. E. Ellis. 

Dear Sir and Brother: I was told by Oiierator R. E. Erins 539 Tiant'aster 
Avenue, Lancaster, Pa., that he made application for position on Manhattan 
Terminal, New York, and was told by some of the P. R. R. otllcei-a that he could 
not be placed there unless L. K. Marr says so, “and the understanding they 
gave me was that L. K. Marr would not put a man there unless he was a mem- 
ber of the O. R. T. D. A. & S., and not being one I did not get the position." 
Fraternally, 

T. E. Fidleb. 


PoxBURn, Pa., August 16, 1912. 

Mr. O. T. Arendt, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Brother: W. II. K. was over the road yesterday, and on account of 
being laid out by wreck he stopr>ed at Emlenton and was giving Campbell a line 
of “ B. S." Told Campbell there would probably be a strike vote taken this 
week and for us not to sign It, but to turn down the O. R. T. and Join the (>. R. 
T. D. A. & S., so as to be re<*ognize<l ; and also that they had something In store 
for the O. R. T. D. A. & S. members. So, you see, If you fellows fail down 
we can join W. H. K.’s order and still have something. 

Have heard several of the boys talking, and so far they are all on your side; 
but when it <!;oraes down to the fine point there may be some who will not 
stick, but all the members who amount to anything are with you. This Is too 
big a country to hang on to one Job when the chance comes to get out, and 
here is one that is going on the first jump and get a good job. 

Supiiose by this time you have things in such shape that your Job there will 
soon be ended. 

Yours, fraternally, R. V. Robinson. 

W. H. K. was over the road Saturday on .special. Made stop at Phllad(‘Iphla, 
and when talking to Red McCoy gave him a “jacking up” for paying his tines 
for the coming term, and wantecl him to drop it and take up the O. U. T. I>. 
A. iVc S., but Red said, “ Nothing doing." 


The Pennsyi.vania Railroad Co., 

'I’empleton, Pa., August 26, J912. 

Mr. O. T. Arendt. 

Dear Brother: No doubt you will be somewhat anxious to hear from this 
vicinity to know how the boys stand. As you are aware, Brother Compton 
lined up three from this point, making both extra and regular men solid. Also 
had a short talk with Mr. W. H. Karns Saturday. He calknl me out of ofiic(‘ 
and asked me if I was a member of the O. It. T. I said, “ Yes, sir.” He said, 
“I understand the boys are talking of polling a strike vote in the near future, 
and my advice to you is to vote against a strike, as you are married and living 
here, and I would not like to see you get into any trouble. Are your brotluTS, 
B. O. and B, S., members, too?" I said, “ Yes; they all are." “ Tell them what 
I said, as I .shall not likely see them. I have been telling all the boys in North 
End I see the same; and if It does come to a showdown, I will fight it to the 
bitter end." I .says, “Yes; I do not wish trouble; I will .so." 

He also asked several south of me about the same dofje; but all his talking 
was in vain, as they ail seem firm, and am sure will stick with you boys till 
the bitter end, knowing that we shall win and everything come out O. K. 

I am, fraternally, yours, 

H. C. Hooks. 


Emlenton, Pa., August 26, 1912. 

O. T. Arendt. 

Dear Sir and Bro. : I just received your letter last p. m., and in regard to 
W. H. K. asking me to join the O. R. T. D. S. & A., yes; he .said, “ Why don’t 
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you drop the O. R. T. and join the O R. T. D. S. & Am which will do you some 
good,” and that they will not recognize the O. R. T. He has been to two-thirds 
the men on the division with the same spiel, and wanted to know if It would 
come to a strike vote, which he thought it would, if we would vote against it 
We had quite a talk at Enilenton. I am now working second at S. K. — lost my 
happy home at J. S. I have been posting all the boys I can get to see, and 
they are all very strong in favor of it. If they do not come to terras they will 
stick by you. I say go to It ; now or never. W. H. K. appears very uneasy 
the present. He was putting a big spiel that we would all lose our pass, and he 
said would know who all voted for and against ; that he would get the ballots. 
He said, ” What will you do if they come out on a strike? ” I said, “ I was darn 
.sure T would not scab.” T suppose you have no idea when you will be back. 
Well, stick to her; we are ail with you. 

Wishing you success, 1 remain, 

Your friend and brother, 

P. A. Oampbeix. 


Wood Hill, Pa., ingust 21, Wl2. 

The following statement was made to me by Mr. W. H. Karns, division op- 
erator, Allegheny Division, P. R. R. : 

There are about 3,2(K) operators on the lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. 
Of these about 900 are 0. K. T. men and about 700 are O. R. T. D. A. & S, men, 
and the remaining half do not belong to either order. He suggesteil that we 
all Join the (). R. T. I). A. & S. 

E. A. Geokoe. 


Mosgrove, Pa„ August 21, 1912. 

O. T. Aiu^nut, 

North Twonty-sccond Street, Tioga, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir and Rrother: On the 24th Inst. Mr. W, H. Karns, division operator, 
called at this ofllce aii<l asked me if I were a member of the O. U. T., and when 
I replied that I was he said he understood that we were going to take a strike 
vote, and that he woul<l advise me to vote Jigainst any trouble. I told him that 
I wasn’t aware that it had come to that yet, and if it did I would consider what 
to do thee.. He said, “ Well, that’s my advice to you,” and went out. 
Respw'tfully yours. 


(’. J. Moore, First Trick, 


0. T. Auendt, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tidioute, Pa., August 21, 1912, 


Dear Brother Arendt ; Your letter at hami. I have been told by several that 
W. II. K. luis tried to coerce all the nous and younger men to join the other 
organization, and have re<iuesled T, W, Pringle to come up to set' me so I can 
get his written statement, but if he does not come I will go down on No. 30 
and ride up with him from Eagle Rock to Hickory and talk with him, as he 
told Brother Orldler that Karns called him in, telling him that the O. R. T. 
had secured all the increase the oiierators had so far receiveil and asking him 
to join them. Mr. Pringle refused to commit himself by eitlier promising or 
refusing, but stated to Brother Cridler that he would join the (). R. T. as soon 
as he got a steady position. 

In relation to Mr. Karns’s talk to myself he did not commit himself in plain 
words, and the following is his exact conversation as nearly as I can remember 
it : On train No. 34, August 23, just after leaving Irvirieton, Karns approached 
me, and the following conversation took place: 

W. H. K. : “Hello, Cross. Are you a member of the O. R. T.?” E. O. C. : 
“ Yes, sir ; I am.” W. H. K. : “ Well, w^ell, how’s that? ” B. G. C. : “I have 
been a member since becoming one in April.” 

W. H. K. : “ My brother belongs, too ; but maybe you won’t believe that, and 
I am going to say the very same thing to him that I am now saying to you. 
The fellows around Oil City are getting very much excited. Do you know 
about it?” E. G. C. : “Perhaps I may.” W. H. K. : “I understand there will 
soon be a strike ballot out, and I presume some of the men will, during the 
excitement, sign for a strike, and I want to caution you that if you do you 
will, when the excitement dies away, be sorry ; but it will then be too late, 
for if you once sign that ballot your name will go on record, and, whether 
there is a strike or not, you lose.” 
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Then followed a conversation about my hearing, and I successfully changed 
the subject, as I did not wish to commit myself in any way. .lust before reach- 
ing Thompson Kama asked me if Frank Mascaro, a atudent by permission 
from Brother Perham to Brother Kenneiiy, was a member. 1 sahl, “ Not yet.” 
He said, ” It’s a wonder. If you fellows were wiser you would drop tids f(H)l- 
ishness and get into some order that would get you what you want without 
this friction,” to which I made no reply, having reache<l our station. 

On August 20 T. F. Hilliard, supervisor subdivision No. 12, onten^l my 
office, and the following conversation took place, but I was under (he wrong 
impression that he meant Brother Compton : 

T. F. H. : ” Have you seen the organizer? ” K. O. C. : ” No.” T. F. H. ; ” Do 
you belong to them?” E. G. G. (supposing he meant the D. B. T.) : “Yes.” 
T. F. H. : ” W. H. K. ought to be satisfied, then.” K G. (\: “ Wh\ ? ” T. F. H. : 
‘‘Didn’t the company send the organizer around?” F. G. i\: “No; do yoii 
think the company wants to organize labor unions to buck against them?” 
T. F. H. : ‘‘Oh, yes; they dhl. He travels on a pas.s, and I heard him talking 
to the bunch in Richards’s office.” 

I tumbled then and knew he must mean the other organization, ami said, 
” That looks funny to me, for I can’t se(‘ why our employ(*rs \\ ish iis to or- 
ganize.” lie said, ‘‘You better get the other fellows into it, too.” His train 
then pulled out and he left. 

Will say further that W. H. K. seems to<» wise to make statements in words 
that will commit him directly to those whom he has reason to fear; and, wldle 
I do not dare write and ask those whom 1 know Ito has approached for tear 
tliey might give tlie game away, I will endeavor to see (hem personally and get, 
a statement. 


Brother McGill, now relief agent, told me W, H. K. Itad seen m‘ai l.v exm-y 
man and threatened them against signing tine ballot, and W. II. K. told he 
intended seeing every one. 

Will learn all I can and try to keep you informed. 

Fraternally, your friend, 


F. G. Cross. 


Tunksassa, N. Y., AuifUHi 27, 

Mr. O. T. Arendt, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir and Beotiier: Your letter of Aug. 2;i and others prior to tlds re- 
ceived, and I will now try and write you a few lines in answer to this and 
timnk you for writing to me and wish you success. 1 see tlmt llilngs are 
serious, and I tiiink now or never, and tliere are others that think (he same. 
As near as I can find out all tiie meinl)ers are .sending in their dues i)retty well 
and mean business. If tliey will only stay that way. 

I saw Brother Compton a few minutes tlie 23d while train No. .33 stood here, 
and I understand he has to he iirelty careful, but (he other men of llu' other 
organization are going over tills division, but so far guess witli iioor results. 

Yes, W. H. K. has been going over the division sisdiig dllTerent operators, 
but so far he has not lH*en h«'re. And in regard to W. H. K. and what i l an 
find out, he tried to find out from Brotlier Bmwn, second Vaiidalia, if he wa.s 
in favor of a strike, and if lie would vote a strlk(» ballot, and W. H. K. Jumtied 
off 33 one night at Reil House and asked Brother F. Goodrich how tlie D. It. T. 
was getting along. And T lieard, too, that Broth<*r Lamb, first NB tower DC,, 
was up in W. H. K. office, and he tried to get information in regard to (lie 
O. R. T., and then he said that he wished he would join the O. R. T. D. R. A A., 
but Lamb said be guessed the <). R. T. was good enough for him. 

I will now close for this time, hoping this will find you 0. K. I remain, 
Yours, truly, 


Walter Linden. 


Tadioute, Pa., Auf/ust SI, 1V12. 

This certifies that I am a telegraph operator on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and that on Tuesday, August 20, I was approachiHl hy SuiKirvlsor T. F. Hil- 
liard in behalf of the organization known as the O. R. T. D. A. & S., who 
informed me that the officers of the Allegheny division of the P. R, R. 
had on that date sent an organizer out over the Salamanca branch of the 
Allegheny division for tlie purpose of securing members for said O. R, T. 

38819®— S. Doc. 415, G4~l~vol 11 20 
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D. A. & S. That during my conversation with said T. F. Hilliard he stated 
that all who wished to hold or continue their positions would he required to 
affiliate with the above-mentioned organization. 

B. G. Oboss. 


Tadioutb, Pa., August 31, 1912. 

Thi.s certifies that on Friday, August 23, 1912, I was approached by Division 
Operator W. H. Karns while en route from Warren to Thompson on train No. 
34, and that during the conversation that ensued I was Informed to the effect 
that should I vote in favor of the strike my name would go on record as having 
so voted ; that I would be sorry for so voting whether the strike was won 
or lost, giving me to understand that I would be blacklisted, although not 
saying so In plain words, but in such manner that his meaning was plain to me. 

E. G. Cboss. 


Auoxist 31, 1912. 

This certifies I am a telegrapher on Allegheny division, P. II. R., and that 
I was held in conversation with a “traveling organizer” of the O. R. T. 
D. A. & S. on a train at a recent date. The conversation having the following 
import: That the P. K. It. did not recognize the O. R. T. under President Per- 
ham, of St. Louis, Mo., as it was affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, and that it did recognize an independent organization called the 0. R. T, 
D. A. & S., in that the O. R. T. D. A. & S. had obtained the last minor increases 
in salary on tin* P. R. R. But when I stated that we had made particular investi- 
gation of the O. R. T. D. A. & S. and found it to be a counterorganization 
to the O. R. T., its object in the end to disrupt the uniting of the telegraphers 
oil the P. R. R., he said he would not talk with me further on the subject, but 
would leave it to my future and better consideration, and handed me two appli- 
cation blank.s, which lie said he was confident I would wish to fill out soon after 
the O. R. T.’.s comrnltt(‘e in Philadelphia had been defeated in their object, 
which would prove that the O. R. T. was just taking cur money willingly for 
nothing, and that we should belong to the O. R. T. D. A. & S., as it was the 
coming organization, recognized, and using our money to good advantage. 

C. E. Kennedy. 


Reynolds VI LLE, Pa., September 10 , 1912 , 

0. T, Abendt, Local Chamnan. 

Deab Abendt: I want to submit my case to you and ask you what the 
0. R. T. will think ot what I may or may not do. 

I took this appointed job at “ RS ” with the understanding that I was to fit 
myself for train dispatching, and when it became fair, to give me the examina- 
tion for dispatcher they would do so and carry me a.s a dispatcher, giving me 
such extra dispatching as my turn would be entitled to and moving me up to 
regular dispatcher, as per seniority. 

I have done more or less of train running for the other dispatchers since I 
came to this office, and am somewhat familiar with the work now and feel 
that I might tackle it. 

But now I am getting to the real issue: I have just recelveil a request to 
present myself for examination for train dispatcher, which will probably mean 
that (if I pass the examination) they will put me on the list as an extra 
dispatcher and will require my withdrawal from the O. R. T. At least, that is 
what Supt. Buckelew required of Dispatcher Campbell. 

So you cun see where I am at. I want to see the boys win out, and I want 
to get promoted to dispatcher myself, and feel I owe it to myself to take every 
advantage of promotion that comes my way. 

What I want to know is, Will the O. R. T. (the boys and officials) uphold 
me if I withdraw now from the order, which is necessary to become a 
dispatcher. 

I consider myself mighty lucky to have gotten as far up as I already have, 
being with the company only two years, and starting in a ham of the worst 
specie. 

Will my taking the dispatcher’s examination, and provided I pass — and 
work — will it amount to very much to the order after all? 

I want to do what is right with the boys, and at the same time I want to 
get all the promotion that I can. 
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So, to sum up, would I be a scab If I were to take the dispatchers examlna- 
tlon, pasg» and work up In this line for the wrapany. 

Fraternally, yours, 

H. L. Bakeh, 

P* S. — Please answer quick, as I may have to present myself any day for 
the examination ; am trying to delay it until I hear from you and \vlmt you 
think and what the boys think. Of course I shall do whatever I think best 
when the examination time comes, but would like to have your opinion on this 
first 

P. S. S.~Please put yourself In my place, as it were, and look at It in that 
light before you answer, but please answer soon. 

H. L. B. 

P. A. Wenbich. 

Dear Friend: J. C. M. was to set' nu' yesterday. He asked mo if I was a 
member of the O. R. T. ; said “ yes.” Then he said, ” You know the P. R. R. 
does not want their men to belong to O. 11. T.,” and said they will not mt'ot 
the O, R. T. committee and If they call a strike. He said the reason is that 
if the company will not give in why the O. R. T. calls a strike and they do not 
want to deal with a union of that kind. The D. A. & S., they will not strike, 
he says. He asked me how many there were on this division,’ and I said .siane 
fellow said there were about 50. J. C. M. says that fellow must have stretched 
It some, and he says as soon as superintendent of telegraphers hears of D. R. T. 
men being on this division he will tell him (J. C. M.) to find some cause t() 
discharge them. He says he thinks the men are foolish to waste their money 
on O. R. T.~this Is for your Information. (lue.ss he thinks he can scan* the 
fellows to drop the O. R. T. Am not scared yet. Understand he gives this 
little story to all the men he meets. 

Your friend, 

W. R. Lonoknkckeu, 

ISO Greenwich Street^ licadififf, Pa. 


Mr. T. E. EiJ.is, 

General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Reading, Pa., December IS, iOlS. 


Dear Brother Ellis: See your diary November 10, 1912, meeting at Potts- 
viJle, Pa. 

Referring to our conversation relative to the different things that look j)la('«‘ 
on this occasion, I wish particularly to call your attention at this time to the 
statement that was nuide by Mr. (i. W. Hoifman, who, I understand, is one of 
the local board of adjustment, and, if I remember correctly, the L. 0. on the 
Schu>lklll division, representing and a member of this so-called organization 
known as the O. R. T. D. A. & S. Immediately after the meeting, you wtlll 
remember, you and I were walking up the main street and met Mr. Hoffman, 
and among other things he said : ” Of course, your argument is logical, your 
cause is good, and I am unable to contradict what you say, but you know as 
well as I do that, as long as there are three members of the O. R. T. D. A. & S. 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad the O. R. T. can never do business with the man- 
agement of that cori>oratlon (P. R. R.).” He gave me further to understand 
that he thinks he should therefore continue to supiiort this so-called organiza- 
tion for that reason. I understand that Mr. Hoffman lives in Pottsville. 

I merely mention the above to refresh your memory on what Mr. Hoffman 
had to say, as I consider it of great imiKirtance that we remember such damag- 
ing admissions, especially when they come from such a source ns this. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I am, 

Yours, fraternally, 


Paul A. Wenbich, 

Box 600, Reading, Pa. 


H. B. Perham, 

President^ 8t, Louis, Mo, 

Dear Sib and Brother: Mr. Hoffman also said at the same time, when I 
called his attention to the character of an organization la the position jwhich 
he described, as per Bro. Wenrich’s letter, “that It did not make any difference 
to him if he got returns,” etc. 

Fraternally, 


T, E. Ellis. 
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[Telegram.] 


Heading, Pa., March 4, 

J. F. Miller, 

2916 Huntingdon Avenue, Baltimore, Md.: 

Division operntor called me in his office to-day and accused me of trespassing 
on company projierty, and I am liable to be disehnrged or su8pende<l very heavy 
any minute. He demanded a statement on my job at once. Statement made 
was about 25 word.s. Please give some advice. 

H. F. Strunk. 


Mr. .7. F. Mrr.LER, 

General Chairman, 


.310 South Seventeen and a half Street, 

Heading, Pa., March 5, 19tJf. 


Dear Sir and Brother: Division Operator Moran called me in his office yes- 
terday and there accused me of tre.spas,sing on P. It. K. property, and when I 
asked him to tell me wlio told him so and demanded time and place of tres- 
passing, if I hud done so. In* toi<l me If T demanded that In* would get rid of me 
shortly, and he gave nn* to understand tliat he wanted a statement from me 
or my job, so, therefore, I made this statement : “ If I trespassed on P. H. R. 
property while otT duty, it wa.s only to see some operator wliom I could not see 
while off duty.” 

I said, according to tliat, 1 had not dare to go in Ha office and st*e or talk 
to 0])erator Ramsay, and in* said no, so I asked him what he was going to do 
with the operators that do go in tiiere every day by the buncli, and he said he 
thought he had to stop th(‘m, and 1 a.sked if they could be slo])ped wltliout being 
punished, and I had to taka* punisinnent. 1 also had him fast in some other 
ways, but In? told me lie would attend to me shortly, so I do not know what 
the outcome will be. 1 am not a lilt scaretl, for if they give me a heavy sus- 
pension or discharge me, I am sun* it will bring all live orders closer together 
on this pike, and, besld(*s, 1 know 1 got sui^port, Init still I want to do all 1 can 
to hold rny iiosltion for tin* present, liut all four otlier orders urge me to go 
right on with my work, and 1 mean to do so. 

Yours, frati'rnally, 

II. F. Strunk, Local Chairman. 


I got application and .$3 in mon(*y from .lolui Duiolf, from Doiiglas.sville, and 
ex|)cct a few more tins W(*(*k ><*t. 


H. F. S. 


310 South Seventeen and a half Street, 

Heading, Pa., March 11, 19l/f. 

Mr. J. F. Mili.kr, 

General Chairman, Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sir and Bkoitter: 1 have not yet got any new members since I wrote 
to you lust. But I tell you wlnit 1 <lld get, and that is one-day sus].>ension 
fof^ trespaasing on the I*. R. U. property while off duty from February 25 to 
March 1, 1914. Well this was rather lucky, but 1 Just bet you after they did all 
they could to scare me and found that they could not do it, and I put on a 
bold front in tlie very beginning, that they did not trust to susjiend me very 
hard, for no d(»ubt the way I acted tliey thouglit no doubt I had some pretty 
good backing in some way or other. But I tell you I was really afraid I might 
get tired in tlu* tirst place, but 1 did not let on to them that I had any such 
idea in my mind, but after 1 got out of the office I expwted to at least be sus- 
pended very hard, if not tired, but I was not a bit scareil, for I knew I was well 
taken care of. I will make good use of the day I get suspended, and hope 
I (*an get about Tx or 0 new members that day. 

1 will to-day send you under separate cover a Reading Eagle, the leading 
daily paper of Reading, Pa,, and you can find on page 2, column 1, a imra- 
graph about the P. R. R. M. B. D., and also see that Operators Schaffer and 
Hoffman, two of the lending 0. R. T. D. A. & S„ are representing the op- 
erators in the P. R. R. Al. B. D. This might be some help to you in the future, 
for it comes to show who are company men, for these two men are both of the 
$76.95 a month men, and are a few of the men that received an increase in wages 
on this division last fall a year ago. At the same time that this Increase was 
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given out these men were very active in the O. R. T. D. A. & S., and also the 
majority of the men that did receive an Increase at that time. 

About four weeks ago I was to see Operator Hoffman, and he told me 
then he would not Join the 0. R. T. if I paid his dues, but I found out since 
that one time he was fired on the^unbury division, P. R. R., and then came 
on here and got a job, and when he was found out he and his fatlu*r-in-1aw, 
Conductor Faith, who is a very active member in the P. R. R. M. B. D.. went 
to see the superintendent of the Schuylkill division and fixed thlrigs up, and 
ever since I understand Operator Hoffman stands up for the V. R. H. and 
nothing else, and it did prove itself when (>iHM*ator Hoffman was hwal chair- 
man in the O. R. T. I). A. & S. that he worked for the company and not for 
the hoys. Operator Bause, chairman of the oi)erators In the P. R. R. ]M. B. D., 
is another man hunting a good job that his seniority rights can not give to him, 
and so he is trying to stand in and took the opixirtunity of l>elonging to the 
P. R. R. M. B. D., and no doubt expects to find a good position in this way. 
It certainly is disgusting, but we will show them a thing or two before they 
pull any of the.se stunts off on us I think. 

Wishing you success and a bright future, I remain. 

Yours, fraternally, 

H. F. Stiutnk, Chairman. 


As TO .1. W. Kkij.y, Haudonfield, N. .T., and Ills Secret Work on the Balti- 
more Division, P. R. R., in SKP'rEMHEK and October, 1912, Undkk Instritc- 
TioNs OF J. R. T. Atlston, and While Using P. R. R. Free Transfoktation. 


Mr. H. B. Peuiiam, 

President, St. Louis, Mo. 


Philadelphia, J*a., March 25, PUS. 


Dear Sir and Brother: Attached letter from Brother Fldler, dated March 
20, 191.S, refers to Mr. J. W. Kelly, P. R. R. telegrapher, Haddontield, N. J., 
of whom you have other reiKjrts. I do not know wludher any of our organizers 
have made any reports to you as to what Kelly did down there around York, 
although one of the grand division men visited that territory several times 
last fall, For your Information 
Yours, fraternally, 

E, Ellis, 

General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


[InoloHiirpM.l 


AS TO pitting one EMPLOYEE AGAINST ANOTHER lOR SHADY PTTRPOSES, ETC. 

Philadelphia, Pa., March JS, 1013. 

It will be remembered that the allegixl cause of the break between Auston 
and Jim Tatlow was a reipiest by Auston that Tatlow go to the Baltimore 
division, P. K. R,, and Interview certain men, Tatlow refusing. Both Tatlow 
and Auston have stated to me that Tatlow refused to go and also told Auston 
that he would not “do things against the O. R. T. (Se<^ report of interviews 
with both.) J. W. Kelly, Haddonfield, N. J„ was afterward assigned to that 
work. The records in P. R. R. headquarters show that J. W. Kelly was re- 
lieved from duty at Haddonliehl as telegrapher on September 30*and remained 
away until October 20, 1912. On his return Kelly told telegraphers there 
(Haddonfield) that he had been down on the Baltimore division, but did not 
say what the nature of his mission was. 

Attached herewith is a letter from Brother T. O. Hunter, Parkton, Md., to 
Brother Fldler, that refers to Kelly’s visit with him. 

Also attached herewith is a letter from Brother J. K. Gladfelter, Hanover 
Junction, Baltimore division, stating that Mr. J. L. Rhorbaugh, agent Shrews- 
bury, told him of what Mr. Kelly told Rhorbaugh the P. R. R. would do to 
“ break up ” the O. R. T. With reference to this I will say that Telegrapher 
J, P. Connell, Haddonfield, N. J., one of the men who joined the O. R. T. D. A. 
& S. with Kelly, being promised an imme«liate advance in wages for so doing 
in the Spring of 1912, states that a man from Haddonfield was sent to J. R. T. 
Auston’s office, Philadelphia, to find out why the advance was not forthcoming, 
and was told by Au.ston that Kelly had no authority to make such statements 
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reference to advance in men’s wages. Quite likely the same would be said 
of Kelly’s other statements. ^ 

If Kelly’s characteristics are wanted I have considerable of it in writing. 

T. B. PiDLEB. 


Mr. T. E. Fidleb. 


Pabkton, March 6, 191S. 


Deab Sib and Brother; Replying to your note of March 3, Mr. Kelly was 
to see me some time last fall ; think it was the latter part of September or first 
part of October. I don’t remember much of what he said, but said nothing to 
me about company helping him “ bust ” O. R. T. ; but he tried to tell me their 
organization had more members than the O. R. T., and he was very anxious for 
my application to join them. He .siiowtnl me his card, which had his name on 
it as organizer for the (). It. T. 1). A. & S. I told him it was no use to talk to me 
at all, as my mind was made up as to the right organization. He did not get 
to see P. S. Talbott, as he was in be<l the day he was here, and said he was 
coming back to see him, hut did not. I told him then he may as well save his 
time as to come back. 

I am certainly glad to hear the boys are dropping that crowd, and hoiie they 
will all come our way. 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. (’. lIlM’EK. 


Hanover Junction, March IS, 

Mr. T. E. Fidleb. 

Dear Sir and Brotiieu: I am sorry that you were compelled to write your 
second letter for this information. 1 never met Mr. Kelly. Mr. ,1. T.. Rohr- 
baugh, agent at Shrewsbury, told me whal Mr. Kelly liad told him, but it had 
slipped iny memory, and I was unable to ask him before, as I didn’t want 1dm 
to get suspicious, ns he is not in sympathy with the operators* cause. Mr. 
Kelly told him that the company would spend a certain amount of money to 
break up the (). R. T. It was either $100,000 or $250,000. If I’m not mistaken, 
Mr. Kelly gave Mr. Rohrhaugh to understand that the “ Pennsv ” was hack 
of the new onier, but if it were to c(»me to a test Mr. J. L. R. might deny this. 

This is about all I can do for you at this time In regard to this. If I can 
find out any more, will h‘t you know at once. 

How are you making out up the line? I hope things will soon come (air way. 

Fraternally, yours, 

J. K. CiI-ADl-ELTEU. 

P. S.— One of the linenam told me yestenlay that Mr. Kondig wants 175 oper- 
ators. Looks as if they are expecting trouble. 


H. B. Perham, 

President 0. H. T., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


Philadelphia, March IS, 1013. 


Dear Sir and Brother : H(*reln find IncloscHl copy of letter I wrote Brother 
Miller to-day, which is self-explanatory. We are getting to a very delicate 
period of the case. I have worked upon tlie Schuylkill division, and I realize 
that we will have to handle it with gloves on. 

I took a run to this city to-day to confer with Brother Ellis on the situation. 
With best wishes, I am. 

Yours, fraternally, 


Paul A. Wknrich. 


P. S. — I also attach Interview of 20th Inst, next to that of 18th. 
Rdg., Pa., March 21, 1918. 

[iQclosures.] 


P. A. W. 


PHILADEI.PHIA, March 18, 1918. 

Mr. J. P. Milleb, 

, General Chairman, 2916 Huntingdon Avenue, 

Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Brother Mtltjcr : I am in receipt of your letter of recent date and note 
what you say. 
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Just as I suspected, Mr. Boyer has been twisted and molded Into shape by 
this so-called general committee and seemed to be very much In a hurry this 
a.^., claiming to have had coflsiderable business on hand, and consequently 
not very communicative. He said they presenteil a claim, for readjustment 
to the management yesterday, and, then, too, there were otlier rules and regu- 
lations pending that were submitted to the management before his election os 
local chairman of the Schuylkill division that are being held under advisement. 
He also claimed that he wrote a letter to Senator Blair Lee regarding a sup- 
posed a letter he was allegtil to have received from L. K. M. that 8,500 men in the 
telegraph department did not want that law, and Mr. Lee, he says, replied, 
saying that he never recelMvl such a letter to his knowletlge; or, if so, same 
could not l>e found on his files, or words to that effect. 

Mr. Boyer also contradicted your statement regarding our mombershlp on the 
P. R. K., and says he can show that they represent and have a mernlierahlp 
of 2,5(X) men, etc. I told Idiu he could not show ns a inembt^rsidp of over 200 
bona fide telegraphers. This he would neither confirm or deny, hut consoltMl 
himself by saying that he wanted to belong to the organization that could do 
business with the management and the organization tliat was getting these 
things from the coffers of the corporation through nip*and‘tuck methotis, and 
that the corporation had Inconvenienced themselves by granting the conces- 
sions lierelnbefore alluded to, or w'ords I understood to that effect. He was 
filled with the spirit of Mar-Anst-Dolph-a-manIa, and I told him that every- 
thing they had secured or anything they can ever liope to secure they owe to 
the consistent organized telegraphers of the North American continent In 
view of the fact tliut we hav(‘ all the lines schwluled on this continent, with the 
exception of nine, with 500 miles of trackage or more, it stands to reason 
and is common logic to suppose that these remaining lines being In the small 
minority must eltlier grant Increases and other eonce.sslons from time to time 
or else stand the consequences of hosing many good men. The P. 11. R. being 
l)ent on breaking up the O. R. T. on that road through tlie Instrument of the 
D., A. & S., are using that organization to perform that task by handing out 
tliese concessions In the iiaine of that organization In order to pull tlie wool 
over their eyes and throw the dust into their faces and blind the men. By 
such tactics “they make things l(K)k what they ain’t.” 

This is about all of the conference or interview I had with Mr. Boyer, as he 
seenuKi to be in a very big hurry. I made an appointment with him, however, 
to meet me at the hotel Thursday morning at 1) o’clock. I will get T. E. E. 
here, and we will try and learn more about their conference. As near as I am 
able to judge at this time, I am of the opinion that they accepted what the 
comjjany felt lucllned to give them. I do not know’ whether or not ^fr. Boyer 
will admit this. We will see and let you know later Just what w'c are able to 
learn in our Interview’ two days hence. He is filled with tlie spirit and will 
have to be handled easy. I know’ . 

With best wishes, I am. 

Yours, fraternally. 


Paul A. Wenrich, 


Reading, Pa., March 20, J91S. 

Mr. J. P. Miller, 

2916 Huntingdon Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sir and Brother: As stated in my letter dated the iSth Inst., which I 
Inclose herewith, I had an appointment with Mr. Boyer at the Phoenix Hotel, 
Phoenlxville, Pa., for 9 o’chK'k this a. m., and, us stateil therein, I arranged 
to have Brother Ellis with me. Mr. Boyer put in his appearance at about 
9.45. After Brother Ellis registered, we retired to room No. 2, which the clerk 
assigned him, and Immediately got down to business. We found him more 
communicative than what I did on the 18th, which, In my opinion, Is due to 
several reasons — first, because Brother Ellis was with me; second, on account 
of Mr. Giles paying him a visit on Wednesday, the 19th ; and, third, on account 
of the sentiment of his fellow telegraphers on the Schuylkill division, which 
I am advised Is vicious, and as one man puts it, “ I never heard such a cursing 
and carrying on since the death of Supt Moss.” Mr. Boyer admitted that the 
men along the road look upon the adjustment and hand-out as Indirectly due 
to the efforts of the 0. R. T., and that most of the men are satisfied that It 
was done for organizing purposes. 

He states that 29 positions on the Schuylkill division were affected by the In- 
crease, reaching about 12 offices, and causing more trouble than If nothing 


I 
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had been handed out at all. Mr. Boyer advises us that everything was cocked 
and primed before the D., A. & S. general committee arrived at Broad Street, 
as everything was ready In blue print form when the committee arrived at 
Broad Stretd. .He says that the trouble above referred to Is due principally 
to the fact that it is mostly the higher-priced men that were benefltetl by the 
adjustment. 

He advised us tliat the reason he thinks Mr. Gile.s called to see him was on 
account of a question he asked one of the committeemen after they were tlirough 
with the conference. He says he asked one of the committeemen whether he 
thought it looked like a company order, to which tlie man replied, “Why, no; 
does 11 to you?” and quite naturally says he replied that it did not appear so 
to him. Boyer says he is of the opinion that this man must have told Giles 
and probably others concerned, as Giles put the question right at him; and 
Boyer says he told Giles that to join tlx* O. B. T. was the most remote thing 
in his mind, and was one of the last tlnngs he would think of doing. Mr. 
Boyer says that Mr. Hoffman and himself arrived in Philadelphia Sunday 
foreiKum, and that Hoffman took Iiim to Auston’s office, and tliat after they 
had listeiUHl to what Auston had to say Hoffman Io<jked at Idm and said, 
“You can s(>e now (hat this is not a company organization.” 

Mr. Boyer says that Mr. .lohn.soii and Mr. Marr were the only officials of the 
company present at the conferenct*, and that Auston was not there, but says 
It was sliown before the committee nu*t .Tohnson and Alarr that Auston knew 
what was to be given the committee, and that either Jofin.son or Auston stated 
that if the increase would have been handed out, say, about 10 days later 
and not at the tlin(‘ it was that the Schuylkill division boys wouhl not have 
fared as well on account of tlulr recent atlifude in voting to g(‘t into the (). K. T. 
and attending the nu^etings the way they did. He says Mr. Johnson mentioned 
the O. It. T., saying that he umlerstood that we had several meetings in 
Reading, and that the nianag<nnent would never lucH't the O. U. T. Mr. Boyer 
made (lie statement that thno men wore running the D., A. S., and tliat those 
three men are Johnson, Marr, and Auston, but that Jolinson was the real 
head. 

During the conference Mr. Boyer .states that he presenbsl a rule (hat he 
wanted the company to adopt, relating to seniority, and to which Mr. .Tohnson 
took exceptions; and that he (Boyer) took occasion to say sonu'thlng In defen.so 
of (his rule and the Schuylkill division, claiming that there have been <liscrimi- 
natlons in the past In connection with the assignment of positions. After the 
exchange of a few’ remarks Mr. .lohn.son remarked that he would better not have 
so much to say, as he w'as the baby of (he committee. 

In reply to a question i)ropoun(kMl by Brother Elli.s, he stated that it ap- 
peared to him, and now plainer than ever, that they had him spott(‘d throughout. 
He says he was cautioned in committee room to leave what transpired there at 
Broad Strend, and requested us .several times during our interview to keej) dif- 
ferent facts to ourselvc.s. He cau(i<med us particularly not to say anything that 
ho told us that Marr was at Broad Strwt. 

Mr. Boyer al.so took occasion to say during the coiir.^^o of his remarks that he 
believed that if a fellow would be cnxdved enough to accept (or have himself 
elected) general chairman of that order that he could, or in all probability 
would, fall into a good i)osition with the P. R. R. He indicate<l tliat he could 
and would In all probability luive something more to say a little later that 
might prove of some worth to us. We let it go at that for to-day, however. Mr. 
Boyer .seems to entertain the Idea that he Is In a position where h(‘ will be able 
to learn more about the Inner circle of mattens i>ertnining to the D. A. & S., but 
we made it plain to him that lie was a marked man, and consequently not very 
likely that they would let him in on anything. 

On account of the previous attitude of Boyer on my visit two days ago being 
somewhat variant, I did not ask him to write you that letter as you suggested, 
neither did I ask him wliether he w'rote you as he had promised or not. He ad- 
visetl us, however, that you .sent him a journal. I left him a confidential report 
of our board of directors bearing on the Marr case. He told us to-day that he 
wished already that he had never accepted the L. C. of the D. A. & S., and he 
certainly looked as if he meant just what he said. He seemed to be worried, 
and appeared the very plctun' of a very uncomfortable man. He pre<ilct.s that 
there will not be a dozen members left in the D. A. S. by the end of April, 1913, 
If all the men drop that threaten to do so. 
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I believe that Boyer is on the level, hut for the present I think it l)e8t to fol- 
low the suggestion Brother Ellis ramie to me to-day, and be careful not to give 
him any Information for a while yet. What sa> you? Did he write yon? 

With best wishes and kind personal regards, I am, 

Yours, fraternally, 


Pvi'L A. Wknkich, Organizer . 


Copy to H. B. P., St. Louis, Mo., and T. E. K.. 1‘hilndelphin, Pa. 


Luthkhvim K, Mn., Matvh 25, 19 IB. 

Mr. T. E. Ellis. 

Dkar Sir and Brother: I was told by H. 11. Hubley, operator No. dO.^. West 
Princess Street, York, Pa., that Mr. E. (hawl, operator, living at York, Pa., says 
that that man Kelly told liiin he was out orgaidzlng for the D. A. S. and the 
P. U. R. was paying him his salary while off doing so. This man Kell\ was 
also arrested by a company oflicer at York for tre.spjissing and taken to the 
train master’s oflice there in York, and after 8ln)wlng Ids passes and telling who 
lie was, the trainmaster instructeil the oflicer to let him go, as he was all right, 
which gave him the privilege to continue trespassing, and no other emi»loyc<‘ is 
grantt‘d that privilege, showing tliat he has that privilege, contrary to tin* law 
of Pennsylvania, 

If 1 get any more will let you know. 

Yours, fraternally, T. E. Fidi.er. 


Maplkton Depot, Pa., Jannarg 25, 1912. 


Mr, J. P. Miller, 

General Chairman, Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Your letter of January 28 Inst, received, and would 
say that the reason for me not advising you wliat was doing on tin* middle 
division was account of receiving a letter from you some time ago saying that 
you would be with me on or about January 23. 

My division operator called mo to his oflice on January 19, 1912, and asked if 
I was still going to be so active in the O. R. T. us I have been in the past. My 
reply was that so long as it did not conflict wdUi my work for the company I did 
not see any reason why I should not continue. 

lie asked about the certificate of authorization, and wanted to kmnv if I was 
going to put it out among the employees. I told him that I had already put some 
of them out; but, of course, if he .said stop it 1 would have to listen to him. 
He told me not to put any more out until I heard from him in a few days. I 
said that I would obey his request. 

He told me that Miller, meaning you, was coming on the middle division next 
week, meaning the week of January 21, for the purpo.se of helping me to put out 
these blanks. I told him that I was very glad for that inf(»rmation, as I 
thought he could not drop in on me at a better time, and also continued to 
tell him that I knew nothing of your coming until he had just told me of it. 

He asked me what membership I now had on the division, and I tohl him that 
he should know that already without asking for it, “Well,” he said “I am 
Informed that it Is between 70 and 80 per cent.” I said, “That is quite right.” 
He said, “ Now, Rex, the reason that I brought you up here to-day is to see if 
you will not drop out of the O. R, T. It Is the company’s desire that we have 
as few of our employees as possible in that organization, and don’t you think 
you could withdraw from it.” I said I joined the (). R. T. just the same as I 
employed with the company ; I did it voluntary. Also when I joined the O. R. T. 
I made an investment in taking out their Insurance for Jfl,0(X), and I did not 
think that the company would be treating me fair to ask me to drop out of the 
O. R. T. and have me lose all that I have paid to them on my insuranct*. He 
said, “ Rex, I §ee that does not look right, and we will change It somewhat. 
Can you not cease your activity for that organization? We are going to place 
our men in this office as opportunity affords Itself, and we do not want to have 
any strings hanging to you when this time comes. You have done wonders for 
that organization on this division, because only last Augu.st you had about 30 per 
cent in that order, and now you have it Increased from 80 to ^ per cent. We 
have, better positions for our employees who are competent of doing such work 
as you have in the last few months.” I told him that I would consider the 
matter for a few days. I was in his office from 9.30 to 11.45 a. ra. Now, the 
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blanks that I referred to were put out between Mapleton and Lewlstown. None 
of the operators west of Mapleton or east of Lewlstown knew that there wns 
such a thing out on the division. On Saturday, January 20, the division oper- 
ator sent a man out of the superintendent’s message room to come down along 
the division and advise the employees that it was the company’s desire for them 
not to sign the authorization blanks that the O. R. T. were putting out, and if 
they did they were going to get in serious tr<»u!)le. Many of the boys called on 
me on Saturday eve and wanted to know what I had that the company got on 
the job once and was telling the boys not to have anything to do with it. Well, 
this put me onto their plan at once. It was to have this man cover the division 
ahead of me ; scare the bpys not to sign tlnun, so I could not show that I repre- 
sented the majority of the emf)loy<*es. I s(‘nt a l(‘ltt‘r to my division operator at 
once, telling him that I would call at his office on Monday a. m. at 9.30. I did 
not l»old any meetings for the purpose of getting out these blanks, because the 
most of the employees are scared to do any work. Therefore I took this plan : 

I would wrap 3 blanks in a newspaper and clip it with a clothespin. An office 
that had a lever man I would put In 5 blanks. Now, before I would leave the 
office in the morning I would tell the boys to leave a note In the office; that I 
would throw a jaiper off of a certain train and to look for it. Now, this plan 
worked out good, as (‘very man was at tlio window looking for me from Maple- 
ton to I^ewistown, and when the division operator called for me on the 19th I had 
nearly all of the blanks that I put out on Thursday signed and in my keeping. 
Before I left tlie office on Monday, January 22, to see the division operator, by 
my refiuest, T told all of the oni<‘es from Mapleton to Altoona to look for a pai)er 
from train No. 85. I threw these blanks off just as fast ns the train could take 
me to Altoona, and saw that a man was looking for It at every office. I was not 
going to wait for this man to cover the division ahead of me and then get a 
letter from the company that they did not object to me putting out these 
blanks. As soon as I onter(‘d (lie division operator’s office on Monday he looked 
very guilty. Before I said a word to him, he said, “ Rex, I have not given you 
a reply about putting out those blanks yet. I was busy and forgot it.” I told 
Mm that after the action the company had taken that he did not need to take 
his time In giving me a reply, as I have put all of them out on the division this 
a. ra. He said, “ Well, It will take some time for them to get them by mail.” 
I said, “Perhaps .so.” You s(‘e, ho was under the ImiuTsslon that I was put- 
ting them out by United States mall. I told him that my trip to see him was 
concerning certain statements that the man he sent along the line made to the 
boys. I said, first, he told them tiiat those who signed the blanks would get 
in serious trouble. I said, “ If there is any trouble coming I want to know of 
It.” He called the man in his office, and he denied saying anything of that 
kind. Second, I said, “T>id you not ask the boys if they knew who had 
already signed any of them?” He denied saying anything like that, and said 
that he just told the boys that It was the company’s desire not to sign them. 
.Well. I got him in two lies; also had him and the division oi^erator a little ner- 
vous, because they knew' that they were guilty and were not acting fair and 
honest with me, as I w’as with them. 1 told the division operator that my main 
object In seeing him was to thank him for advertising my work to the em- 
ployees at the company’s exjiense instead of at mine. I told him that the boys, 
were wanting to know' what I had, and as he had already told them, the boys 
were standing true to the order and were waiting to sign my blanks, 80 per 
cent strong, backing me up and knocking at his door lo let him know' that they 
did not approve of the company’s move. 

I have tbe.se blank.s out over the entire division and Petersburg branch, and 
am receiving or getting them back In my care very rapidly ; only a couple that 
I know' of are not going to sign them. The “ iions ” are signing better and 
quicker than the brotliers. The division operator Is under the Impression that 
only the members of the O. R. T. are to sign them. He will get his eyes open 
In a few days, perhaps, after they are all signed and back in my care. 

I have not held any meetings since I was at Washington on account of get- 
ting knocked out by that Injury, and also have two patrolihen watching my 
work every night. I am in a tight pinch, but will do all that I can. I am very 
sorry that you could not be here with us at this date, because I was building 
upon you getting here about the 23d and set things booming on the east end for 
me. I can call a meeting now any time, but the question is, the west end is 
the stronger, and they want a meeting that they can attend. The east end is 
very w'eak and neetis to be revived, and the few boys that belong to the order 
that work on the east end say that I should come down there. This question 
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I waa going to leave for yon to settle, as I thought you would hold a series of 
meetings at different points along the line. The way I understand our rules 
made at Washington, D. C., is that we can only imhl one meeting a month. If 
I was granted permission to hold meetings on the middle division on east niul 
w'est end once a month I would take two days off and hold morning and night 
meetings at each end. You see, the boys on here were always used to having 
two places on the division to go to meetings, and would not gi». Now they see 
their mistake, and they are after me to hold them on east and west end a 
month. I told them that you were coming to see me in a short time, and that 
they would get a chauce to attend all the meetings that they were IcKiklng f(»r. 

I showed Brother SneatU your letter to me reiiiic.sting him ‘to make a writeup 
for the jourual ; he said that bo wouhl do It. 

T. G. Beaver is w^anting met'tlngs on the east end to do a little revival work 
and wants me to go along with him at the expense of the O. tt. T. for both of 
us. Now', you see that I can’t arrange to do that. 1 think that it would be best 
for you to come to this division Just as soon us you can arrange, instead of 
waiting until February 15. I was just taking you at your word that you would 
be here In January, and luive been doing all of the chasing up and down the 
line to get what information I could for you that would be a benetlt to you and 
the meetings. 

Brother McGrail wrote to me while I was off sick, saying tliat he was willing 
to come to Tyrone to help me to put out the blanks. Now, you S(H‘, I have the 
blanks out and coming in and have not held any meetings, ‘ which is so much 
more for the treasury and more work for me. It is not a goinl thing to have loo 
many in the game, because they are liable to get scared and lay down on you. 
Now', you see how I bent the company with the blanks, where if I had had me(*t- 
Ings and given them out to the lK)ys to distribute over the division, they may 
have got soared and not given any more of them out. That w'ould have glv(‘n 
me ten times more W’ork to get after them to finish their work than wlion T did 
it myself. Now, to explain my point Is : If I had given some to M. L. Minick to 
put out on the east end I w'ould have got stung. I was dow'n to see Mlnlck on 
Tiie.sday eve. I asked him for his signed blank. Ho said that he had imi 
signed It yet, because that man from the superintendent’s mossage room was 
dow'n to see him personally, and that he was .studying about signing It. I have 
not yet received hl.s. Now, cases like this would have crippled the w'ork had 
f put It out for the boys to do. In a few' days, if you do not advise me that 
you are coming before February, I will call a meeting at the ixdnt on llic 
division w'here I do not get the boys to sign the blanks on account of getting 
si*ared out and explain the matters to them, and wiiat ones come to the mec^tlng 
I will inform them w'ho have not yet signed the blanks and set them to get them 
to sign and send them to mo. Brother Fetzer has .sent me all of his corresi>ojid- 
ence and blanks. He only had 34 blanks signed. I don’t know' how many are 
on Ills roster; I will write to him and a.scertaln. Brother Kacy sent me twM> 
copies of the Philadelphia division wage scale and a copy of his superintend- 
ent’s reply. I will get in touch with Brother Melchor and see how he Is doing 
with getting the blanks in. T have not heard anything from tlie Schuylkill 
division man, but will drop him a few lines at once. 

Yours, fraternally. 


Care O. R. T. 36, Middle Division. 


A. L. Rex. 


P. S.— Just a word more. The division operator said that he could not under- 
sbmd why the employees put this mater in the hands of my committee Instead 
of first coming to him. I said, “ Perhaps 1 can explain that to you lii this way. 
You have 249 men on your roster. Now, suppose they did not give this work 
to my committee and would all come to see you personally?” At that point he 
said he would never receive them ; that It would be Impossible for him. I said, 
“ Very well ; you don’t want to meet their committee.” He said, ” No ; I don’t.” 
I said, “That’s It. You say you won’t meet your employees or their com- 
mittee. Now, you must do one or the other.” Well, he saw his mistake and 
tried all ways to cover It, but I held him to what he had Just said. 

A.L. R. 


[Inclosnre.] 


Middle Division, P. R. R. 

AU employees in the telegraph departmentt undon and nonunion: 

You are requested to sign the inclosed authorization blank, for the purpose 
of the local chairman on the Middle Division, to show that he has the authority 
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to represent you before the general superintendent for the consideration of a 
wage scale and schedule. Please sign and forward them to A. L. Rex, Mapleton 
Depot, Pa., as soon as possible by United States mail. 

Yours, fraternally, 

CoMMiriKE IlEPBESENTINO EMPLOYEES IN TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 
This letter was put In each pack that I threw off. 


fOrdor of Railroad Tplographors, Wilmington Division, No. 68.] 


North East, Md., April 12, 1912. 

Mr. J. F. Miller, General Chairman. 

Dear Sir and Brother: R(*fcrring to your letter of April 10, instant, relative 
to being approached by olficiul.s of the company and trying intimidate the local 
<*halrmen, T wish to state that on the morning of Decemlier 22, 1911, Assistant 
Division Dperator J. Riidulpli came to me on train No. 280 and asked me if 
I was still local chairman of the Maryland Division, and when T replied that I 
was, he said lie was sorry, as he had hoped that I had not been reelected under 
the new system division, and .said he thought it would not do me any good to 
serve as chairman, and that the company would probably make trouble for me 
if wo should attempt to force recognition for the O. It. T., and said he had 
hoped that 1 had given up the local chairmanship, as I had been a long time in 
the service and he would not like to see me get in trouble; also said the com- 
pany would light us and would use the new order against us, and said they 
cxfKH’ted the new ordi'r to help them out; said that the opposition wns coming 
from Suiierintendent of Telegraph Johnson and that the general manager would 
uphold him. 

Approached again on train No. 280 on .Tanuary 15, 1912, and practically went 
over same ground ; said the local chairmen of New York and Philadelphia divi- 
sions had resigned, and endeavored to get me to do the same, and intimated 
that if it came to a show-down the company wouiil di.scharge me; and said they 
would not meet us on account of our being afllliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and said the company would expect the new’ order to furnish 
men to fill our places in ca.se we should go out on strike. 

Approch(‘d again on train No. 280 on January 19 by C. J. Rudulph, wiio 
practically went over same ground and tried to induce me to give uji the local 
chairmanship. 

Approached again on train No. 280 on February 10, 1912, by Mr. Rudulph, and 
he said that Supt. Whitney hud called him in his olTice and informed him that 
all the local chairmen but six had resigned, and said to him, our man will 
have to resign as local chairman. I told him to tell Mr. Whitney that I posi- 
tively refused to resign the chairmanship and that I reservinl the right to do 
as I pleasefl when off duty. He has not mentioned the matter to me since. 

Yours, fraternally, 


IT. B. Arrtson, 
Local Chairman. 


Philadelphia, May 22, 1913. 

Dear Sir : Found your card in mail box. If you are in towm yon can call 
Friday night, 23<1. after 8.45 p. m., as 1 <lon’t get home until 8.45 )>. m. and there 
won’t be anyone here to let you in, as the family will be away. If not, most 
any night will do after 8.45 — to-night if you get this in time. 

I <‘arrt call at the Windsor, as some one is sure to see me, etc. (Meaning 
P. R. R. detectives.) 

Yours, 


A. W. Stoudt, 

2835 North Twentieth Street, Philadelphia. 
Or any morning will do before 10 a. m. 


Mount Holly, N. J. April 18, 1912. 
Messrs. J. F. Mii.ler, Chairman 0. R. T., Baltimore, Md., and 

G. E. NtOHTiNGALE, General Secretary O. R. T., Neiofield, N. J. 

Dear Sirs and Brothers: By reque.st of yourselves I submit the following 
statement as told to me by Brother M. Kunln as having been made to him by one 
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O. 0. Williams: “The oompany has i{:ot you umrluHl up; so have thov Awsiiu. 
I get my orders from New York, and the company pays me for coming^ around.’* 
This (f. C\ Williams was supposed to be oi>erator In “ PR “ Camden at the 
time, and theiJe words took place in “ JN” signal tower, Mount Holly, at the 
time Brother Kunln was on <luty. 

Fraternally, yours, 

Habou) G. Austin. 


Discrimination. 

Lutiierviii E. Md.. April 21, 11)12. 

3dr. J. F. Miller. 

Dear Sir and Brother: In answer to yours (»f 11h‘ UJIh, will say that I Md 
in one of the positions as extra operator in “B” otlKO (suiierinteiulent’s olUee) 
that was advertised on March 19, and was second ohU^st man making applica- 
tion for same, according to my seniority rights, hut on A]a*il ;i I was calhMi 
to the office by Mr. Donnelly, division operator, and was told by him that I 
stood swond for the extra work in “B” (Wrice, hut was barred from same on 
a<‘Count of being a member of the O. R. T. I said to him, “ How about it if I 
withdraw?” He said: “That is up to you, but you can not work in that ollicc 
while you are a member.” I told him 1 was a paid-ui) iiuMnbcr nnlil .luiu* MO, 
and if that was to bar me from this olfav I wouhl have to stand it. He did 
not tell me I would lane to withdraw from lh<‘ order, but said I would not be 
promoted while I was a nuanber of same. On April 5 he took another opia-ator 
(Lanius) in this olHce ahead of me, and 1 wrote and aski'd him why he had 
done it. (Attached find a copy of letter.) On April 9 I was again calhMl to the 
office, this time by Assistant IMvislon Operator Kendlg. When I went in Mr, 
Donnelly got my h'tter tliat I lia<l written liiin and began reading it to me, and 
said : “ Now, Smith, in this letter you want to know why 1 brought Lanius lu 
‘ B ’ office ahead of you, and I want to tell you now, as I told you a f(‘w days 
ago, you can not work In ‘ B ’ oflice while you are a member of the O. R. T.” 
I told him all right; (hat. as 1 was a [laid-np member to Jniu* 30, I could not do 
anything further. Mr. Kendlg (hen spoke up and said, “Why can’t you get a 
withdrawal card ”? I told him if he would give it to me in w riting that I would 
iiave to get out of the order in order to get iiromoted I would S(‘e what I <‘ould 
do about it, ^J'his he emiihatlcally refus(*d to do. About this lime Mr. Kendlg 
got up and wont out and stayed alioiit live or eight minutes and came back and 
told Mr. Donnelly tliat lliey would inivo to have a man for “B” otfno that 
night and would put me in there pending the superintendent’s decision. He tlnai 
t(K)k me over to “ B ” olUc<* to g(‘t my ordiTs fixaii the manager of tlie office, and 
on our w’ay over there he said to me, “ Now', Smith, we are going to put you in 
here to-night, hut If we ever hear of you taking any part in or attending any 
O. R. T. meetings yon will he dlschargeil at once,” I thought this w'as jirefty 
lough after a man giving them 16 years of loyal service as I liave done to be 
treated In this manner. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

G. M. Smith. 


Baltimore, April 23 r J 1) J 2, 

J. F. Milijcr, Esq. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Yours of a few' dajs ago nneived and contents noted. 
In reply to your inquiry as to why I dropped out of the O. R. T. would give you 
tlie following. This is not an exact copy of wliat t<»ok place verhatim, hut is 
a sketch of the incident, and the facts given are entirely c<»rrect and W'ordei! 
as nearly as possible to remember tliem: 

On .January 11, or possibly the lOth. I was approacheil by Mr. Kendlg, our 
assistant division operator, and told that it was desired by Mr. Latrobe, the 
suiierintendent, that I ilrop the O. R. T. I llien asked him if he liad told D. L. 
Roller, our secretary, that Air. Latrobe .said that If he did not drop out of the 
O. R. T. he wmuld remove him from “B” office, and he said, “No; he did not 
say that, and he did not think Mr. Latrobe said It either ; so after talking about 
it for some few minutes, and not being able to come to an agreement on it, he 
suggested that I go see Mr. Latrobe about it. This I did at once, and Air. 
Latrobe sa|d to me, “ Jacoby, I want you out of the O. R. T. I will not liave 
any man in * B * office that Is a member of that organization.” I tlien askcfl 
him If I did not get out of the order whether it w^as true that he w'ould remove 
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me from the office? He said, “No; I won’t say that, but I will say that I 
won’t Imve nny man in that office that Is a member of the O. R. T.” So after 
talking over the matter for about 30 minutes I left him with this answer : ** 1 
will think over the matter and let you know my decision.” I left the matter 
go until February 8th or 9th. Then I was notified that Mr. Kendlg wished to 
sw me. I saw him down on the concourse of the station, and he opened the 
matter about the withdrawal from the 0. R. T. with this assertion : “ Jacoby, 
Mr. Latrobe .says he wants you to get out of the O. R. T. ; and do it at once or 
he will take you out of * B ’ office.” I asked him If he was sure that that was 
the way Mr. I.ntrobe expressed himself, and he said ” Yes ; those were the very 
words he spoke.” I then asked him if he thought Mr. Latrobe would really 
remove me if I did not drop the O. R. T., and he said “ Yes ; I am sure he will, 
for he is a very determined man in matters of this kind.” He also said Mr. 
Latrobe wished me to get a withdrawal card so as to show him I had really with- 
drawn. I answered that neither Mr. Latrobe or Mr. Donnelly or any other 
official had any reason or cau.se to doubt my word, and that If I said I would 
withdraw that I certainly would do so, and that furthermore I was in arrears 
In dues now for the present quarter and could only get a withdrawal card by 
paying up the semiannual dues, and that I would not pay this amount for a 
withdrawal card for Mr. I^atrobe, Mr. Donnelly, or anyone else. Then Mr. 
Kendlg, after asking wliat the amount would be, said, “ I don’t blame you for 
not wanting to pay tliat amount for the withdrawal card.” Then he said, 
“ Well, just drop a letter stating that you have withdrawn, and I will show 
that to Mr. Latrobe as a verification that you have really done so.” I answered, 
“ You just write me a letter stating what you want and I will answer It. As 
there h«s been no writing about this matter ns yet you will have to take my word 
for It until you write me.” I have not seen a letter from him yet. 

Several days after this I was on a car going home, and Mr. Kendlg got on it 
and Immediately approached me in the matter as to what I had ilone in it. I 
said, “ Nothing at all.” He said, “ What do you mean by nothing at all? Have 
you acted in the matter, or what do you mean?” I told him I had allowed 
myself to become suspended for nonpayment of dues and that I was at the 
present time not a member of the O. 11. T. He then said, “ You are better off, 
as it would not do us any good to belong to It.” Then I immediately told him 
that I differed in opinion about that and that we could not agree along that 
line if we talked until the day of judgment, and that I preferred not to discuss 
It with him. He had my word for it that I did not belong to the order, and 
that (*ndeil the incident. So we commenced to talk about other things. This 
is about the meat of the matter. Of course, there was much more said during 
the two meetings, hut that is about the siinimlng up of all that occurred. 

Hoping I have set myself straight before you in the matter when I say that 
I was compelled to either drop the O. R. T. or be taken out of the office, and 
that, owing to the drain upon my resources for the 10 months that I was in 
Texas for my health, I was compelled to take a step that was very disagreeable 
to me. I may be censured for the action that I have taken in the matter, but 
that is a matter that every man must settle for himself. My conscience is clear 
on the matter, and thus I feel as near .satisfied as a man can be who was com- 
pelled to do a <lisagreeal)le action through a power that he was unable to 


overcome. 

Thanking you for your kind inquiry about the family, and saying that they 
are all well and hope you and yours are the same, I beg to remain, 

Yours, respectfully, 

H. E. Jacoby, 

No. ^018 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Greenwood, Del., April 29, 1912. 

Mr. J. F. Milleb, 

General Chairman 0. R. T., Baltimore, Md. 

Deab Sib and Bbotheb : As long as we moped along under the local-division 
plan our superior officers on the Delaware division gave us something like a 
square deal, but sfhce we have awakened from our slumberings and adopted 
the system-division plan they have used their time both day and night In gun- 
ning for O. R. T. men on the road. Our division operator has been far more 
active, however, in the game of intimidation than any of the other officials, as 
he has useii the company’s time going from place to place holding conferences 
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with the naen and using all kinds of argument and coercion, and even threats, In 
his effort to force’ us out of the 0. R. T. 

We are being discriminated against on account of our affiliation with the 
order, while nonroembers with enough against them to discharge 25 members 
do as they please. On one occasion they declare<l a tower closetl when It was 
moved In order to give a man a job he was not rightfully entitled to. Our men 
who have been promoteti to the superintendent’s telegraph offic*e at Wilmington 
have been forced out of the order, thereby causing them to lose tlieir life in- 
surance policy, which protected their families in case of death. On the strength 
of this they are forctxl into spying and doing dettx-tive work for the company. 

Is it not possible for a go<xl man, who gives the company honest, efficient 
service every day, to work on the Pennsylvania Railroad and be a member of 
the O. U. T. without being threatened with disnd.ssal and the refusal of promo- 
tion when his turn comes? 

I would be glad if you would take this matter up for invostigatlo!i. 

Very truly, yours, 

Thorndykk Ron, Block Operator. 


Mr. J. F. Miller. 


Corbett, Mb., 10, 1012. 


]My Dear Sir and Ruother: Your welcome letter at Iiund. Glad to hoar from 
you again. I am not very bu.sy at the present time; only made nine days 
last mouth, but think I may fare better this month. 1 don’t think there is 
any show for me now in this department. I am endeavoring to get a new 
start in a different direction ; can explain better when I see you again. Tliat 
$4 rate surely ought to make the “ nons ” sit up and take notice. 1 will have my 
cousin now in a very short time. It seems as though I have been losing track 
of things since I lost ray old job at “BA” and can hardly keep up to dote. 
Send us some news now and then; we need somelliing to l>elp us keep up 
the fighting spirit. I am inclosing you some remarks from conversations with 
the assistant division operator. According to his idea he doesn’t see anytlmg 
for us, but I told him he had to show me. At least, I gave him to understjiml 
that much. These remarks are a little long, but I hud to send them that way 
in order to include all the little points of interest. 

I triLst you are in better health by tills time. Don’t work loo hard, Frank. 
We all appreciate what you are doing. I want you to accept my appreciation 
as an individual. 

Trust I may be able to see you sixm again and have a good long talk. 

With many wislie.s for your success, I remain. 

Fraternally, yours. 


Edw. C. Merkyman, Jr. 


March 18, 1012, ns I was about to go on duty at “B” office, Mr. Kendlg ap- 
proached me and asked me if I was a meinl>er of the O. R. T. I told him I 
was, and he adviseil me to get out, saying I woui<l benefit myself by doing 
so, and intimated there would be more show for me if I did so. I told him I 
did not feel that way about It, and as my time was getting short our conver- 
sation came to an end. 

Sometime after this I had occasion to .see him on a matter of bu.siness. and 
when we were through he called me out in the hall for a personal talk, and 
the following conversation took place ; he said : “ Now, to be perfectly honest 
with you, you are standing in your own light by remaining in tlie O. R. T." 
And he said ; “ Mr. Latrobe asked me yesterday if you belonged to the order, 
and I told him (although I knew you did) I was not sure, but would find 
out, I withheld this Information from him, because I know if he knew you 
were a member of the order he would not let you work one day in ‘ B ’ office, 
but now he will be asking again, and I will have to tell him.” 

I was approached several times after this and asked to get out of the order. 
One time he said ; “I can tell you honest, the company is not going to recog- 
nize the O. R. T. find you men are only making trouble for yourselves.” 

On Saturday, May 4, 1912, while working day duty 111 “ F,” Calvert station, 
Mr. Kendig stopped in to see me. He brought up the question of getting out 
of the order. During the conversation he said ; “ The general manager is not 
going to receive your committee,” and said he understood our committee tried 
to arrange for an audience with the G. M. through the superintendent of tele- 
graph, but were turned down. He went on to say: “You people are not 
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going to get anything, for there is alvvly^^ somebody fighting you.” I said: 

“ Yes, 1 know there is a fake order by the name of O. R. T. D. A. & S., etc., trying 
to put, up a fight, and you know where they are getting their support.” ‘‘Oh, 
yes,” he said, ” I acknowledge the company Is supporting them, and that Is 
the reason you wiil not he n‘cognizc^l.” He said, “What did the O. U. T. 

ever get vouV” In reply 1 asked, “Did not the O. R. T. win the 8-hour day 

for the men?” And ho said, “ Yes, and that is about ali.” I told him if he 

O. R. T. never wins anything else I am willing to support It the balance of 

my days as an operator for that. 

I then said, “There is no getting around the fact, organization is the work- 
ingman’s only salvation.” “ I acknowledge that,” he said, “ and if I was In 
a position to support an order in my line of business I would not hesltat% 
a minute* to become a member.” Also told him our order was not here solely 
to compel the company to grant us a living w’age, but to better our conditions 
in general ; to hM)k after one another’s nee*ds, and share one another’s bur- 
dens; and to help those In need. And also told him our motto was, “ Giv^ 
our (‘inployer the best service we are capable of rendering.” The subject was 
tlien changed. 

E. C. M. 

(Ordrr <if Uiillrotnl TrlegrapluTH. I'^'tinHylvanla Kullrond syHtem, division No. 17. Local 
board of adjust uiont.] 

Phenchtown, N. J., May I 4 , 1012. 

Mr. .1. F. Mini, Kit, 

( 1 cne ra / Cha irman. 

Dear Sir and Brother: The following Is In substance the conversation that 
took i>ln<*e betwtHui the division operator, Mr. W. H. Wilmot, and myself rela- 
tive to my memberslilp and activity in the O. R. T. on the three different occa- 
sions tliat 1 was summoned luTore him in regard to this mattcT: 

In the latter part of December, 1011, I came to his olhce at his request. He 
said to me. In substance, “ You are a member of the O. R. T.? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Your name has been hamled to me as a ]>ald organizer and very active.” 

“ No, sir ; I am no ])ald organizer nor never have been ; neither have I ever 
recelve.l a cent from the ord(*r.” 

After u f(*w general remarks derogatory to the ordi'r, such as the affiliation 
to the American Federatl<m of Labor, etc., he concludeil by saying, “Now, it 
would be very unpleasant to me to be compel Ic'd to suspend or dismiss you on 
this nc<*ount, and I w<aild Ik* pUaised to have you say to me now that you would 
cancel your inembersldp. I made some reply about being paid up to December 
31 and would think it over. 

Some two or three weeks later, after I had been electeil local chairman, I 
received anoth(*r message to come to his office. On entering he said, “ I am told 
that you are local chairman, and if this is the case you might as well quit right 
now,” striking llie table wltli his fist. 

I replied, “ Yes ; I see I have ; but I have not as yet decided to act. I do not 
tliink I will quit in any e\ont, but would it not be well to hohl the matter in 
abeyance iinfil I deiMde? My membership expired on De(‘ember .31, and I have 
not as yet reneweil.” He appeared to be satisfied, and this was about all of 
importance at this meeting. 

On March 4 I re<-eiv(‘d tlie accompanying lettc'r, after my name had been pub- 
lished in the directory of the Telegrapher as local chairman. 

On April 10 last I received a letter to come to the office next day. On enter- 
ing the office he took from his letter file one of my circular letters that I had 
sent to the “ Nons,” appealing to them to enroll themselves on the right side 
and to turn down the fake concern. He said, “ I see you are still active in the 
O. R. T. after you told me your membership had expin'd December 31.” 

I replied, ‘‘ Yes ; but I renewed it ; I changed my mind.” 

He said, “ Well, now, 1 uould have thought a great deal better of you if you 
had told me you had changtMl your mind and not have me believe you were not a 

member.” ^ ^ , ,,41 

I replied, ** Now, Mr. Wilmot, I can not see where that would make any dif- 
ference. I consider I have just as much right to belong to the O. R. T. as an 
engineer has to his brotherlunxl ; a fireman, a conductor, a brakeman to theirs; 
but,” I said, “ if 1 were working for the D. A. & S, as others are doing on the 
divisions, would jou object?" 
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** No,” he said, ” the company reofenlzes th1& D. A. & S.” 

Then I entered Into a statemellt, wherein th6* company, for reasons that the 
operators were familiar with, wlsh^ to turn down a commitU?e repre.seutin}; the 
majority and recognizing a committee representing the minority, and tlmi tlie 
operators would not stand for it. After some argument on these questions, I 
was diamisseil, no threats being made against me this time. 

Yours, fraternally, 


J. G. SlMANTON, 

Local Chairman. 


[IndoHurps.l 


Mr. T. G. SiMANTON, 

Fronchtown, 


Tuk Pennsylvania Uajluom) Go,, 

Trenton, N. J., March L 1012. 


Deab Sib: Are you aware that the St. Louis O. R .T. Journal Is printing your 
name as the local chairman for the old Belvhlere division V You told me you 
were not a member after January 1. Why do you allow the us(‘ of your name? 
Yours, truly, 

W. IT. W II. MOT, 
Assistant I)ivi.'<ion Operator. 


Os('EOLA Minis, Pa., /J, 1012. 

Mr. .1. F. Millek, Baltimore, Md. 

Pf.ah Sir and Brotitek : Yours of recent date reeelvcHl, and in n'ply will say 
that sonu' time last Deccanher I was in the divisi(m op(‘ra tor’s otlice and la*, 
A. A. Witter, asked If I was a nu'inber of G. R. T. 1 said “ No,” to g(*t .some- 
thing out of him. ITe a I once congratulabHl me on not being a nu'inlu’r. Said 
the insurance was a grand thing, but that was all. Advised me tin* O. 11. 

D. O. & S. was the one to h(*long to, and handed me a <*ard of .1. (V (h'ouse, who 
came over the road in a w’eek or two with an annual pa.ss riding freighi trains. 
T put all the boys wise on this branch and ho .sure got his calls from (wery one 
he approached — with no results. Then on January 24 he came to my oitice 
about 0.4.Y a. m. and said he understoo<l T W'as booming the <). It. T. I said, 
“ I don’t know,” He said he would advise me to drop it or T wouhl lose* my 
job with the company. I said, ‘‘I might as w'oll b(*long to O. R. T, as the ora* 
h(* recommended.” Ho said there was a great lot of dilTm-em*^* ; that the O. R ’P. 
was antagonistic to the company. H(* then left, advising me to think ov(‘r tin* 
matter .seriously. My relief day wms on .lanuary 25, and I liad also asked off on 
the 26tb, having askcnl live days ahead. He said he underKt<M><l 1 was going 
out to solicit for O. R. T, Of course T told lilm what T thought of that. I did 
not get off my extra day asked for until I w'ent to his oiTic(* about it, on the 
25th. This man retires .luly 21. T will also call your att(‘ntion to the fact 
that vacancy in superintendent’s mes.sage otlice here has always been a light 
every time a new man goes in, there b(‘ing a goo<l bit of extra w’ork there during 
vacations. About six weeks ago he advertl.sed extra w'ork, and a fellow’ iiid it 
in, or rather they coaxed him to, an<l <me of the youngest m(‘n on rosti‘r has bcjai 
working it. This is not right. I was th<? next olde.st bidder on this iiosition. 
For some unknown reason he is knocking on me. 

Hoping to hear of your meeting with llie management .soon, arnl tliat all mat- 
ters have been .satisfactorily adjusted, I am, 

Fraternally, yours, 

A. P. Wooduim;. 


I<"kanki.inville, N. Y., Beptemher IS, JOJS. 


Mr. J. F. Miller, 

2910 Huntingdon Avenue, Baltinwrc, Md. 

Dear Sm and Brother: I wish to call your attention to the follow’ing facts: 
That I am informed that Mr. D. C. Daley ha.s filled a f>olltIcal position at Albany, 
N. Y., from January 15 until July 1, 1913, but whether or not he draweil a 
yearly salary or not, I am unable to state. If It is the case, however, I would 
suggest that the proper commission be informed to Investigate whether it is 
lawful for an official of a railroad company to accept a political position with tiie 
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State goyernment favoring the Interests of^rallroad corporations, and as a re- 
ward for so doing he is retained in the service of the Pennsylvania Co. 
and resumed the duty of division operator on July 1, 1913. It wight be well 
to have this inyesti^irated, fo ascertain whether or not he is drawing a yearly 
salary from tiie Now York State government Whether or not It is lawful for 
an official of a railroad company to accept a political position with the govern- 
ment without first resigning froiii the railroad company, and to find out just 
what the position was that lie tilled. 

This man above merit IoikmI is v(‘ry active in politics and gives his employees 
very little satisfaction or .justi<*e. He is vei-y antagonistic to union labor, and 
In some cases has made threats and hold insinuations to frighten his employees 
to resign from labor organization. This for your information. 

Yours, fraternally, 


( IiicloHiiros.l 


Burt Sutton. 


I Pcnnsylvanlii RailronU (V)., Buffalo division.] 

Notk’K. 

Effective January in, 101.*], and until further notice, T. P. Howe is appointed 
acting division operator, vice D. 0. Daley, furloughed. 

PfEo. B. Beale, Superintendent. 

Buffalo, N. V., danimrif JS, /.0/d. 

[P(‘nnHylvanla Kail road Co., Buffalo division.] 

Notice. 

Effective July 1, lOlM, D. 0. Daley will resume duty ns division operator. 
T. P. Howe, who has h(H‘n acting division operator since .ianuary 15, 1918, will 
resume duty as chief dispatcher. 

Geo. B, Beale, Superintendent. 

Buffalo, N. Y., July 2, IhlS. 


Mr. J. P. Miller, 


Frankltnville, N. Y., October 24, 1912. 


Ocnernl Chairman, Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Stk and Buotuer: The following may be of interest to you: On or about 
September 0 Mr. D. 0. Daley, division operator Buffalo division of the P. R. R., 
and my empl(»yer, came to (’adiz (tower where I am working) on train at 6.30 
a. ni. Directly upon his arrival the subject of organization was brought up by 
this statement that iu' made, “Sutton, T heard that you are a hot-headed 
O. R. T. man.” T admitt«‘d that T was a member of that organization, that my 
dues were paid, and tliat 1 intended to remain a member. For nearly an hour 
and thirty minutes we were engaged in an argument, during which time or- 
ganization was discussed li» general. T nunember distinctly the following state- 
ments made. He said tliat I dl<i not understand the fundamental principles of 
labor organization, that he being older than me and my employer he was in 
position to advise me. He asked me if I did not realize that he could dis- 
charge any man he chose to within a week and if the superintendent so recom- 
mend('d ; that the officials of tlie O. R. T. in the general offices at St. TjOuIs were 
nothing more or less than a bunch of grafters and more Interested in their 
salaries than the welfare of the members; that if I went out on a strike (as 
you will remember, a strike was i)ending) I should consider myself discharged 
and that I would be a martyr to the cause. That after I assured him that 
my ballot had been somewhat delayed he said that he would learn within two 
hours after my ballot reached Philadelphia which way I voted, for or against 
a strike. He stated that the P. R. R. Co. had men stationed at our head- 
quarters for that purpose. He requested me to withdraw from the O. R. T., 
and that if I could not sec my way clear without belonging to an organization 
he would suggest that I join the O. R. T, D. A. & S. He said that if the mem- 
bers of our organization was called out on a strike the company could continue 
business on the Buffalo division main line with a very few offices, perhaps five 
or six. This division Is one hundred and twenty-one miles long; also stated 
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that only three offices would be required on the Rochester branch, ninety-nine 
miles of track. He said that men were In readiness to fill my position ami 
that if I ever went out on a strike that I could never be reinstated in the 
service of the P. R. R. 

On or about September 23 Mr. Daley called again and organization was 
brought up the second time. While I was busy at the office, as I was on duty at 
the time, he w<*nt to my house aiul had a conver.sation with my wife. He soon, 
however, returned to the office, amt during the conversation tliat we had at thi.s 
time he (Mr. Daley) said that if I resign or withdraw from the Ordta* of Hail- 
road Telegrai)hers he would stand to my l>ack so long as he couUi render me any 
assistance. The title to my house was In question at this time ami ell’orts vvtTe 
being made by the company, through the section foreman, to eject me there- 
from. Mr. Daley assureil me tliat he was big enough and man tMiougli to tight 
those t^ersons who were making the effort to have me ejected from tin* premises 
and that he w’ould guarantee that I would remain unmolestiNi if 1 would 
resign from the (). R. T., as he would make no elTort in my behalf so long as 1 
remained a member. 


I immediately had a lease drawui up to lea.se the ground that the hou.se 
stood on and paid the farmer wdio owns the land all the back nait due on 
same. This action on my part settled the right I had to remain on the 
premises as fur as the conqiany was concerned, as I have not laaird any 
comment on the matter, nor w'ere there any more efi'orts made to remove 
me from the promi.ses. Tliis elTort to have me withdraw from tln‘ (). H. T. 
proved a complete failure. 

You will notice in each of the above cases I w’ns strenuously requested to 
withdraw from organizeil labor, but as the right to belong to a labor organiza- 
tion is a iiersoiial prlvih'ge any person has a right to expect 1 intend to renaiin 
loyal to the order. Ilowaner, 1 do not approve of my eiiqiloycT taking the 
above course In trying to have me withdraw from organization. 

1 am uuabh* to say just what action will he talnm next, hut I assure you that 
I attend strictly to my duty to the railroad company at all time.s, ami for the 
divl.slou operator to come to me, as I have stated In the above, he Is doing me 
a very groat injuslicis in view' of the good service that 1 have rendered at lids 
office. 

This for your information. With very be.st wlsho.s, 1 am, 

Yours, fruternully, 


B. SUTl'ON. 


tTho Order of Railroad Telegraphers. Pennsylvania Railway system, division No. 17.1 

Keatino Summit, Pa., April 27, 19 U/- 

Mr. J. F. Miller, 

General Chairman O. It. T., System Division 17. 

Tho\R Sir and Brother; Mr. D. O. Daley, division operator of the Biiffnlo 
division, called me on the telephone about 2 p. m. Thursday, Ai)ril 23, and aske<l 
me if I could get on No. T)! and meet him in Olean, N. Y., on arrival, as he was 
coining to Clean on No. 44 from Buffalo, N. Y., and wanted to see me a few 
minutes; also saying he w'ould stop train No. 56, an express train for Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to let me off coming home. 

I met him in Olean, N. Y., on arrival of train No. 51. He Immeiilately ap- 
proached me on the subject of being an O. R. T. member. He said, “ I under- 
stand you are an agitator for the O. R, T. on the Buffalo division. You know 
the P. R. R. does not recognize the O. R. T. nor will they recognize them in the 
future. We do not want the men from St. Louis coining over here telling us 
what to do,” how ranch tlie P. R. R. should pay the operators ; that the P. R. R. 
knew what their offices were worth and how much they should pay better 
than the men from St. Tvouls, and that we would get our proportion of a raise 
when the company could give a raise. 

He said, “ You can not get promotion and expect any favors from the P. R. R. 
if you stay In the O. R. T.” I said, “ Why don’t you talk to the O. R. T. D. A. 
& S. men and tell them same as you do the O. R. T. men.” He said, “Thera 
are our men ; we can talk and reason with them, and they know what we can 
do.” I asked him if he did not belong to the O. R. T. at one time, and he said, 
“Yes; I was chief telegrapher In Olean, N. Y., when we had a membership of 
about 124, and when we had a meeting In Olean, a bunch of them would come 
into the meeting and get drunk, and I never was more disgusted with anything 
In my„llfe than I was to belong to them ; that the majority of the O. R. T. men 
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were boozers and boomers, and the most of them carried a card to show some 
operator to get a quarter or so ; we have them come in and stick a card in the 
window to the operators in ‘BF’ office, Buffalo, and ask them for a quarter; 
of course you will find a ‘ non ’ once in a while the same way.” 

I told him wlien he had a promotion for me I could withdraw from the 
O. U. T. if necessary to get the position until such time that I wished to renew 
my membership, and he said, “ If you do not get out now you will not be con- 
sidered for promotion.” 

He said, ” It will not be many years when labor organizations will not be 
recognizHl in the world, and when It comes and you fellows have learned the 
lesson you will come back to the company and beg for a Job.” 

Just as I was leaving he said, “Then you’d rather buck the corporation from 
which you get your bread and butter and listen to those fellows from St. Louis.” 
I said, “Yes, sir.” He said, “Then you will be put on a list as an agitator, 
and you need not look for any promotion or favors from the company.” 

Fraternally, yours. 


C. S. Simmons, 

Local Chairman Buffalo Division, System Division 17. 


D. Y., August 25, 1912. 

Mr. T. E. FiDuaj. 

T>kah SiTt AND Brotiieti: a few days after the last increase for D. Y. office 
WHS granted, Mr. John K(t 1 calle<l to see me and to Inform me that they had 
recelv(‘d an Increase for us, and while in conversation he told me if I did not 
drop the o'*der that my position was at stake. I told him that if my service had 
not been satisfactory they would have discharged me long ago instead of re- 
taining me for 28 years. 

Yours, truly, H. 1). Elij:nberoer. 


Lemoyne, Pa., August 20, 1912. 

Mr. T. E. Fidi.kr, 

Local Chairman, Dalto Div., 0. R. T,, 17, 

Dear Sir: About March 2.5, 1012, Operator .Tohn Kerl, of New Fredom, called 
on me at “ .1 ” tower, wIumi the following conversation pnssed between us, ho 
saying : “ You heard of the Increase In pay effective at ‘ J ’ tower March 1.” 
1 replied : “ Have no official Information.” He said : “ I am here officially to 
Inform you. Also that cnsllt must he given the O. H. T. D. A. & S. for getting 
this raise. Furthermore If you are a member of the O. U. T., you are to with- 
draw and Join the O. R. T. I). A. & S. or resign your position witli the company.” 
I repllcsl : “That may be all right, but I am not alarmed, and when it comes to 
that there will probably be some one else have soimdhing to sny.” 

Fruternally, 

B. D. Bake, 

Operator and Lever Man, Lemoyne Toicer, 

T. E. F. : 

If necessary, I am willing to qualify t<» this statement at any time or place. 

B. D. Babe. 


Mr. T. E. Pim.ER, 


R. D., Freeland, Md., August 28, 1912. 


SJtl5 North Twenty-second Street, Tioga, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Siu and Brother: In regards to your letter to H. W. Sutton dated 
August 23, 1012, concerning any statements made by any division official or Mr. 
Kerl about Joining the O. R. T. D. A. & S., Mr. John Kerl approached me 
some time ago and said that if 1 did not drop out of the O. R. T. that I would 
lose my position, and that if I cared to prove this statement to write to Mr. 
Gamble Latrobe, suix^rlntendent, and he would tell me the same thing. Mr. Kerl 
also said that he was doing some organizing for the O. R. T. D. A. & S. at the 
same time. 

I am sure you can get this same statement from a big number of the rest of 
the boys along the line. 

Yours, respectfully. 


0. 0, Sutton. 
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Mr. T. E. Elus. 


The Dahphin, 

Harrisburg, Pa,, Dvvnnbvr 10, lOtii. 


Dear Sm and Brother: I have been told by Mr. G. Magtv, operator, Balti- 
more, that he applicKl to Mr. James Donnelly, divLsion oiKMalor, Ballimore 
division, P. R. R., for position as telegraph oix^rator, which was given him, and 
after filling out all necessary pai)er8 for the pi>sition Mr. Donnelly “asked me 
If I was a member of the O. R. T. I told him 1 was. He then told me he emild 
not hire me then and could not do anything for me unless 1 wlthdiew from 
the O. R. T. I then made application for withdrawal card and then showtMl the 
letter to Mr. Donnelly and he said he did not want na‘ to do that ; Just wanted 
me to not pay up and drop out. That was after showing him that letter. I was 
given a position.” 

T. 10. F IDLER. 


Hotel ^Vl^DsoH. 

'Trenton, N. Keitfonlx r 1), 1012. 

Mr. H. B. Perham, M’ashington. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Perhaps you are not nequainte<l with tlie sitnation 
on the Belvidere division— a part of the Trenton division, 1*. K. U. .lust 
before the institution of system division 17 it Is elainuHl that ("allalmn, local 
chairman, Belvidere, disorgaidzed the men by telling them he was told to 
leave the O. R. T. or be (ilsmlss<‘d, and it is .said he added to the men that 
they also would be discharged if they did not leave the order. The men 
now are to be disabused (»f the idea that they will be again ladrayisl If th(‘y 
Join us. Added to this is the presence on the division of 10 working 
O. R. T. I). A. & S. people, but the Belvidere is the only part of the Trenton 
division thus effected. 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. K. Ellis, 

(jeneral Dcliveru, 2'rcnton, N. J. 


To whom it may concern: 

I, W. W. Glasgow, while in Pittsburgh, Pa., on October 29, 1912, I went to 
the office of the division operator, Mr. Murphy, of the Pittsburgh division, and 
asked for a iX)sitlon as telegraidi operator on the above division. The r<‘ason 
of my calling at his office was based upon a letter that I had nn-elvt^l from 
Mr. Murphy, stating that he could u.se me providing I was comt»et(‘nt of work- 
ing an interlocking office on a four-track system. When 1 apiK'ared Ixdore 
Mr. Murphy personally on the above date 1 was taken in the message oflic(‘ and 
examined on through win's. After this examination. 1 t(K)k tlie eoi)ios and ])re- 
sented to the clerk of Mr. Murj)liy for Inspection. Everything seenu*d favorable. 
The clerk then said that Mr. Murphy d(‘sinMl to speak to me. The clerk (lien 
took me into Mr. Murphy’s offiee. Upon entering the above office Mr. Murphy 
saw that I wore an O. It. T. button and asked me if I was a member of the 
uhove-mentioned order, I replied that 1 was. He tlien .said: “We have Ikmmi 
having trouble with the O. R. T. on our dlvksion. We are having fi‘h‘phom‘s 
placed in our offices, and In a short time wo will not he beholding to the (). It. ’P. 
or to telegraph operators for tlieir .service, and I do not think that it would l>e 
advl.sable for us to hire any more O, R. T. men on this division.” He askt'tl me 
what division of the O. R. T. that I beloiig<*d to, and I told him Division 81, 
or the Missouri Pacific. He said: “I expect that they are solid on tlmt divi- 
sion and that you were required to belong to the (). R. T. to work on the 
Missouri Pacific. I told him that it wa.s. I then asked Mr, Murphy if tliat was 
all he had to say, and if he could not give me work, and he said : “ Tiiat is all.” 
I thanked him and walked out of his office. 

I overheard the chief clerk to Mr. Murphy tell an operator that wa.s sick for 
several days, that he had no one to relieve him, and that he necHicHl about 
15 operators, and that he would have to keep on duty. This conversation was 
over the telephone. 

W. W. OmkSGow. 

State op Pennsylvania, 

County of Cambria, 88 : 

Personally appeared before me, p Justice of the peace in and for the aforesaid 
county, W. W. Glasgow, who, being sworn according to law, doth say and 
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declare that the foregoing statement is true and correct to the best of his 
knowledge and belief. 

Sworn to and subscribed this irith day of November, A. D. 1912. 

[seal.] 0. J. Tboxell, Justice of the Peace, 

My commission expires January 5, 1914. 


To Paul D. Hsukich. 


Phtuadelphia, April 191S, 


Dear Sir: I niii very sorry to tell you that I can not afford to go into the 
O. R. T., as I have so much to pay out now It would swamp me if 1 went Into 
the 1). H. T. I trust you will keep the conversation and the notes that you got 
from me secret, as it would hurt me if tliey got out. 

Thanking you for your t^ouhk^ I am, 

Yours, respectfully, 


H. L. Destlee. 


P. S. — I will not be able to go into the O. R. T. at any time, so you can cross 
my name off that paper that I signed. 


H. L. D. 


AS TO THE P. R. R.’S AI ! EOEU UIS(’HIMIN VTION AOATNST THE EMPLOYEES ON ACCOUNT 
OF THEIR Al-TILIATION WITH THE O. R. T. 

Philadelphia, Pa., May i, 1913. 

Mr. H. B. I*EHHAM, 

Presidcnty Ht. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother: See attached note from Brother A. L. Rex, dated 
April 29, 1918, in ridation to what Broth«*r J. F. J. ()’("onnor, 1026 Spruce 
Street, Camden, N. J., said to him about an Interview that he had with the 
clerk of the division operator, P. R. R., Camden, N. J. 

Brother Fied. Johnson, Hornerstown, N. J., lately told Brother Jtex that he is 
next to go into the train \lispat<*her’s ollice, P. R. U., at Canahai; that not long 
ago Mr. Wampole, clerk to the division operator, culled iilm to headiiuarters 
and asked him If he belonged to the O. R. T. Johnson told him that he did. 
Wampole told him that they had no objection to the men out on the rou<l be- 
longing to the 0. R. T., but 0. R T. nun would not be permitted to work in 
the dispatcher’s olllce. 

Brother Rex states that when he solicited the mmnbership of Mr. A. W. 
Dann, Camden, N. J., In the O. R. T., Mr. Dann replied that he would be a 
damn fool to Join the O. R. T.. inasmuch as he is in lino for work in “ CF ” 
office, Camden; that if he joined the onler he would get no work in “ CF ” and 
would be taking “ bread and butter out of his own mouth.” I'he same old story 
as conies from practically all over the system. 

Yours, fraternally, 


[Inclosure.] 

Imperial Hotel, 

Mount Holly, N. J., April 2.9, 1913. 

T. £}. ; 

While talking to Brother J. F. J. O’Connor, 1025 Spruce Street, Camden, 
N. J., said that a few days ago he was called to the office at Camden, and that 
the division operator’s clerk asked him if he was a member of the O. R. T. 
O’Connor replied that he was paid up to June 30. The clerk called O’Connor’s 
attention to the fact that, according to his seniority, he was next to work in 
superintendent’s office, and further stated that they had no objections to the 
boys along the line belonging to the O. R. T., but Broad Street would not per- 
mit them to let O. R. T. boys work in superintendent’s office, and in case they 
would permit any to work in the office that were in the O. R. T., as soon as 
Broad Street would learn the fact they would demote them at once. 

Yours, fraternally, 


A. L. Rez. 
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Philadeijphia, Pa., May 2, J9J3i 

Mr. H. B. Peeham, 

President, St. Louis, Mo. 

Deab Sib and Brother: See attached letter from Brother .T. H. Austin, 
assistant local chairman, Trenton Division. P. R. R., with reference to what 
Brother Fred Johnson, Hornerstown, N. J,, had to say with reference to his 
being called into the division operator’s office at Camden and what was said to 
him hv Mr. Woompool, assistant to division oi)erator, regarding the O. U. T. 
and the O. R. T. D. A. & S., etc., etc., 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. E. Ei.i.is, 

General Delivery, Phtlmlelphia, Pa. 


Brother Ellis : 


Delanco, N. J., April 30 , 1913 . 


I want to give you a little Information, hut I was told contidentially not to 
tell it, but I am going to tell you and you cun go see him If you tleslre, hut 
don’t let him know T told you or I won’t get any more out of him. Brolhm- 
Fred Johnson, of Harnerstown, N. J., works third trick at “ B, J.,” Mount 
Holley. I was talking to him on the Mount Holly .station Monday night. I saw 
he wanted to tell me something by his actions. He said this: “I was cjdliMl 
on the phone by one of the dlsy)atchers, Mr. McCabe, that I had a chance of 
going In the dispatcher’s office, and come down. Stanley Woompool— that’s 
division operator’s assistant— wants to .see you.” He went down and saw him. 
He took 1dm in his office and sahl, “Johnson, there is room for one man in 
D. S. Camden dispatcher’s (dlice, and you are In line for It, but you know you 
belong to tlie O. 11. T. and you can not belong to that and work In tliere.” He 
said, “ Now, Johnson, I know how you feel about it, but tlmt’s the com- 
pany’s orders. We don’t want any of our men to belong to it anywhere but 
out "on the road. We can not help It, but you can belong to the D., A. & S.,” 
he .said. 

So Johnson said to mo: “Now, I .suppo.se if I go In there and drop the 
0. R. T. I will be a sucker in the opinion of the men out on the road.” I 
said, “Yes;” but he said “1 hate like hell to nee all the rest going in ahead 
of me, and Just becau.se 1 belong to that I can not go in there.” I think that 
means, the way I take it, that lie is going to drop us and go in there by his 


actions now . 

If the information is of any use to you use it, but don’t let .lohnson know I 
told you, see. Probably I will get more. How are things? Best wishes. 
Yours, fraternally, 

J. 11. Austin, A. L. C. 


Windsor Hotel, 

Philadelphia, Pa., August i//, J0l3. 

Mr. H. B. Perham, 

President, St. Louis Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother : Brother Rex reports that Brother O. R. Simmers, 
Plioenixville, Pa, stated to him that Division Operator J. 0. Moran, P. R. R., 
Schuylkill division, Reading, Pa., recently said to him after having askwl 
Simmers if he had joined the O. R. T., and .Simmers answering that he had, that 
It might not be the best thing for the boys to Join the O. R. T., that Mr. 
Atterbury did not approve of the boys Joining the O. R. T., on account of it 
being radical, and that he did not approve of Its methods. Simmers asked 
Moran if he should understand that the men were to be discharged because of 
their membership In the O. R. T., Moran replied, no; explaining there Is a 
law preventing such action and went on to .say that Mr. Atterbury objected to 
the O. R. T., that he (Moran) had nothing against the O. R. T., but had to 
carry out instructions given him by higher officials. This is the Moran that 
attended our open meeting at Pheonixvllle, Pa., on June 80, 1913, 

For your information. 

Fraternally, yours, 

T. B. Ellis, 

General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Free Cards in Company’s Organization. 

SUNBURY, Pa., August 28. 1912. 

Mr. H. B. Perham, Prenident O. R. T., 

SJfl5 North Twcnty-secmd ^trect^ Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir and Brother: I Inclose herein u certificate of membership issued 
free gratis by an organization known as tlie O. R. T., D., A., & S., with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, Pa„ to Mr. J. W. Orndorf, whose address is Northum- 
berland, Pa., together with other letters of explanation. The letter written me 
by Mr. Orndorf is self-explanatory. 

For your information wish to state that I went to see Mr. W. S. Minnler 
whose address Is 151 Church Street, Sunbury, Pa., who declared to me in the 
presence of witnes.ses tlial he, too. got a free certificate, practically in tlie same 
manner. With best wishes, I am, 

Yours, fraternally, 

Paul IT. Wenbicii, Organizer, 

General Delivery, l^iunbury. Pa. 


[InoloHurc.] 

“ Fraternity and cooperation.” 

Order Railroad Telegrapjikus, Despa tchkhh, Agents, and Signalmen. 

c(‘rtify that .1. W. Orndorf is a member of this organization and 
entitled to such sick, disability, and funeral benefits as are provided for in its 
laws, subject to such amendments as may be hereafter adopted at sessions of the 
grand division. 

I SEAL.] j Alston, President. 

Attest : 

Adam Reed, Grand- i^ecretary-'J'rea surer. 

Issued at tlie general (dlice.s, Philadelphia, I’a.. .Inly 1, 1912. 


X, Northumherland, Pa., An(nt8t 28, 1912. 

Mr. Paul A. Wenrich, 

Organizer, Order of Railroad Telegraphers, I8unhury, ]*enna. 

Dear Sir : About one y(‘ar ago I gave my application to Mr. W. P. Brown 
for lie O. R. I. 1). A. iK: S., tog<‘tlH‘r with a dollar, and one month after I 
handed him this appli(*ati()n I requested him to n'turn me the dollar, as I liad 
ilecided not to Join the body. This he refused to do. I have b(‘en receiving 
their monthly i>ublicallon, which is edited In the city of Philadelphia, Pa., ever 
since, and I have not paid one cent since I paid Mr. Brown the dollar. 

Notwithstanding these facts, I receivtMl a certificate of imanliership on the 
17th of .Inly, J<)12, free gratis ami against my will, which I take great ple.nsure 
of enclosing herein, in the Impe that it will lielp the consistent organized 
telegrajihers of North Amerl<*a in showing those concermal, at the proper time, 
the tactics this s()-calU‘d organization is resorting to in boosting their member- 
ship by issuing these free certificates. 

I am willing to testify at any time regarding the facts as herm’n .set forth. 

1 most sincerely hoiie the information imparted in this letter will be of service 
to the general committee representing the O. R. T. and the men in the telegraph 
department east of Pittsburgh and Erie. 

With best wishes to the general committee and the cause they represent, I am 
Yours, respectfully, 

J. W. Orndorf, Operator. 

Witnes.ses : 

(t. C. Vandeling. 

0. C. Fensterm acker. 


Mr. P. A. Wenrich, 


Nortiiumberijvnd, Pa., August 28, 1912. 


Organizer, 0. R. T., P. R. R. Lines Last of Pittsburgh and Erie. 


Dear Sir and Brother : Referring to the papers you have in your possession 
signed by J. W.' Orndorf, wish to say that I can substantiate all the statements 
contained therein, inasmuch as I have been and am now working in the same 
office with Mr. Orndorf, who has confidetl in me the facts set forth In his com- 
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muniofttion to you by word of mouth time and ajmin. It is evidently plain Mint 
this so-called organization Is Issuing bogus certltlcates free gratis and to men 
who are not now and who never have been " paid up" in that “ body," in oinler 
to boost their membership and make things " look but like what they ain’t, ’’ 
In order to discredit the consistent organiz<Hl telegraphers of North AnuTica 
(the O. U. T.), who are in reality representing 05 i^r cent of the telegraphers 
on this division. 

With best wishes, I am. 

Fraternally, yours, 


(\ C . Fenstermachkr, 

Aftsintafit Isocol Chairman, William apart and 

tiusquchanna Diriaiona, V. R. R. 


SuNauRY, Pa., Aupust 2!), V.)12. 


II. li. Perham, 

Prvstdcnt O. R, T., North Tirentp-Hccond Rhrct, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Sir and Protheu: The reason I couldn’t got the pa]K*rs from Mr. W S. 
Minnier is because he claims he desIroytMl llumi. He further ciaims lu* has 
friends in the O. II. T., D. A. k S., ami when I want(‘d him to make atlidavit 
regarding the facts he " ran under the platform," hut I have him fast, as he 
»le(‘lured liimsidf very plainly in tlie presence of a witness. 

I am. 

Yours, fraternally, 


Paul A. Wenrich, 


Kemira, N. Y., September 12. Pd 12. 


Mr. 11. 11. Perham, 

Preaident (1. R. T., 3Jil5 North Twentu-Heeond Street, Philadelphia, l*a. 

1)E\R Sir AM) Hrother: For your information permit me to say tliat a teleg- 
rajiher employed on the l^dmira ilivision of the P. R. R., hy t)u‘ nanu* of Frank 
(\ (k)lllns, whose address is 213 (’olweli A\enue, KImira, N. Y., admitted in 
the presence of P.roMiers F. A. Johnson, Stark(\v, N. Y.; {». Rohlnson )Uid J. J. 

Clair, of Montour Falls ami Watkins, N. Y., ri'speetively, that ]i(‘— (Tillius - 
r(‘c(‘iv('d a paiil-up card in a so-call<‘d organization of tiJegrapluo's. known as tlu' 
O. R. T., D. A. iSi Sm fr(‘e gratis, notwithstanding tlu‘ fact that Mr. Oillins has 
not paid anytl ing into that organization for ov(‘r si,\ months prior to the tlnu‘ 
he r(‘ceiv(Hl this free certificate. 

I have no seem Mr. (tolllns personally, as y(‘t, hut will do so as soon as 
possible, and will advise you fully wIkmi 1 do so. In tlu‘ m(‘an\\hile you can 
make use of this information, as the witn<‘ss€‘s were very emphatic in tludr 
declaration, which was made in the presence of Brotlier Newman, first vice 
president of the (J. R. T. 

With best wislies, I am, 

Yours, fraternally. 


Pai’l A. Wenuu n. 


13(l8 Ninth Street, 
Altoona, Pa., September JJf, 1U12. 

Mr. H. Ti. Perham. 

Dear Sir and Friend: Although, as you are aware, I voted against a strike, 
and I trust there may be no necessity for one, I Rvl anxious to see fair play. 
I realize that the new order, known as the O. It. T. D. A. & S., has apparently 
set up the claim that they represent tlie majority of tlie men — a claim I fei*] is 
false — yet who knows might not be bolstered up to apr>ear correct? I there- 
fore call imraiHlaite attention to tlic fa(*t that I have bc'en receiving regularly, 
for more than a year, the paiier known as th(‘ Wire and Signal, yet ha\e never 
Bubscrlbed for it or requestixl it. And on making inquiry among the men lu^re 
I learn that several of them, both O. R. T. and nonmeinbers of either the old 
or new, are now and have been receiving the above-named paper regularly." 
I therefore suppose that the mailing list of the new order contains many, if not 
all, the names of the telegraphers, and possibly others hereabouts, gratis, like 
those I mention. Now, then, If that Is the case, surely their mailing list ought 
not be used as evidence to support any claims of representation, and I therefore 
Inform you of this matter. 

Kindly, yours, 

C. W. MEn:>OY. 
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2916 Huntingdon Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md., September 13, 1912. 

IMr. II. R. Peru AM, 

President 0. R. T., National Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Referring to your letter of some time ago regarding 
the sending out of free paid-up certilicatea to certain members of the 
O. U. T. I). A. & S., beg to advise that Mr. W. A. (tosson, now a signalman 
locnted at Whiting, N. .T., in the employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad, states 
tliat be lias liei'ii receiving cards In Auslon’s organization for the past two years, 
and that during tliat time he has not remitted them one iienny. This man is 
now a member of tlie railway slgnaliram’s organization and would be willing to 
give testimony to this effect if called on. 

WItli liest wishes, I am. 

Fraternally, yours, 


J. C. Schroder, Organizer. 


In re Company Men Atiending Meetings All Over the System on Free 
1‘asses and Presum arly on Company Time. 


Mr. H. B. Peru AM, 

President, Sf. fjmis, Mo. 


The (Mlonial Hotel, 
Altoona, Pa., January 2, 1912. 


Dear Sir and Brother: During the series of O. R. T. open meetings held by 
tiie underslgiRMl ov(‘r tlie Pennsylvania Railroail lines east of Pittsl>urgli and 
Erie the following Pennsylvania Railroad Co. employees, who are representa- 
tlv(^ of the alb'ged l‘eimsylvania Railroad ('o. organization for telegraphers, 
etc., were freipient atbmdants and did all po.ssible to discreilit the Order of 
Railroad ^'(‘h'graphers and its grand officers: W. L. Overdorlf, assislant yard- 
master, New York, 257 West One humlrixl and eleventh Street, New York City; 
R. H. Conway, interlocking repairman, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
C. F. Bannister, Pennsylvania Railroad Station, New York City; M. W. Burke, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station, New York City; Adam Reed, “ PO ” telegraph 
office, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa.; ,1. W. Green, Tbirty-seiMmd 
Street Pennsylvania Railroad office, Philadelphia, 8.37 North Fortieth, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; M. J. Kell(‘y, train <llrector, Tower “A,” New York Pennsylvania 
Railroad terminals, N('w Y'ork City. 

There were others, but the above named were the most active, especially 
Overdortf, Clonway, Kelley, and Reed, who w'ere at most of the meetings. Be- 
ginning in September and ending December 0th, 1912, meetings were held in 
Trenton, N. J., Camden, N. J., Wilmington, Del., Harrisburg, Pottsville, Altoomx, 
Sunbury, Williamsport, liock Haven, Pittsburgh, and New^ Fn'edoin, Pa., some 
of the men mentioned were at each of these meetings, all of them acknowledged 
they were traveling on free transiiortatlon furnished by the P. R. R. 

At Williamsport Mr. T. E. Fidler, a member of the P. R. R. telegraphers 
committee, said to Mr. Overdorlf, “ How' does it come you can get away from 
your Job with the P. R. R. at New York to attend all these meetings?” It is 
claimed Overdorlf told Fidler the company did not know he was absent from his 
regular duties. 

A considerable number of P. R. R. employees believe the I*. R. R. arranged 
to relieve these men for the purpose of allowing them to attend these meetings 
ami that their pay by the company went on uninterruptedly. 

Adam Rwd was absent from his position in ” P. O.” telegraph office. Broad 
Stret‘t Station, Philadelphia, Pa., some months. It is said that he claimed the 
company had transferred him temporarily into the supply department, but this 
did not seem to interfere with Mr. Reeti’s attendance at our meetings. 

Martin J. Kelley, train director, tower “A,” New York terminals, was at times 
out on the road organizing among the telegraphers repairmen, etc., for the 
alleged company organization (named O. R. T. D. A. & S.), and it is also claimed 
using a regular P. R. R. “ employees’ pass ” during such times. 

It was stated by one of these men in our meeting at Pottsville that L. K. 
Marr, train master, New York terminals P. R. R., New York City, Is a member 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in goM standing, and at that time 
Martin J. Kelley had in his pocket Mr, Marr’s receipt for last term of dues in 
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that organization, whether for the purpose of assisting him in getting members 
into the alleged P. R. R. CJompuuy’s organization for telegrapliers, etc., or mt, 
it was not stated. 

If it is desired to know at just what meetings certain ones of the above- 
nameti men were In attedanee and dates of meetings, I can give you the informa- 
tion. 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. K. Ellis, 

Cvncral Dclivcri/, Mtoomi, Va. 


PinLADKLFHiA, Dcconix'r iS, 

H. B. P.: 

U. TI. Conway, signal repairman. PhilacU'lpbla Terminal. ‘Jlbl.'l N’ortb Nine- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. L. Overdorfl’, assistant yard master, Man- 
hattan Terminal, N. Y., P. R. R. stallon. Martin .1. Kelb‘y, (I F. Bannister, 
M. NV. Burke, and George (’arson, train directors, P. R. R. station, i\. Y. 

Above name.s are the ones who attended the several meetings. 

.1. A. B. 


PERHAM EXHIBIT NO. 10. 


PlIILADKLPHlA, Pa., ,1U)W f), /.'t/.l 

Mr. H. B. Perham, President, Xew York. 

Dear Sir and Brotmku; Information I'omes to me this a. in. from Brother 
McGrail, Altoona, reading in part as follows: 

“After the conductor on (lie train which I used to the tower Ihl.s date col- 
lected his tickets, I asked him If he knew anything about the new association; 

he said, ‘You are d right I do.’ I attended the meeting at Pittsburgh 

last Monday out of curiosity, and I saw the s heels of the Pittsburgh divi- 

sion there and prime movers.” 

McCrail says the conductor named Ilepney and Bently had been thrown out 
of (be O. R. (1 account of “underhanded work” last time they were taking a 
strike vote; also tlie same man went down to Walls, Pa., during the shopmen’s 
strike and made himself conspicuous in “butting into atfairs which he should 
have stayed out of.” 

The conductor also told McGrail that Conductor Collins (chairman of the 
metdlng) went to the comiiany and told them he was satisfied when last strike 
vott* was taken. He said the whole move had a mysterious appearance; that 
it is always good to beware of Greeks bearing gifts. 

“ Tom, you were right about (ii.screillted movers so far as the regular unions 
are concf‘rned, and I think we should kiiep track of this thing.” 

I am sending some of this to a certain few to-<hiy. Received a letter from 
Miller (his a. m., in which he says he left Harrisburg before my request to 
look up the origin of the articles appearing In the daily papers was received, 
he also said there is to be a me<>ting at Wilmington to-night and aske<l me to 
be there. There Is an open meeting of Auston’s bunch here to-night, and If I 
find I can’t get In tliere I will go to Wilmington. 

Telegram from Weurlch the 7th stated he Is in bad shape, no relief from 
the pain, bedfast. 

I will try and get our men to get In touch with the other brotherhoods on 
this association matter. It appears to me cooperation can be brought about 
through tills new move on the part of the opposition. Do you wish me to do 
this? 


Yours, fraternally, 


T. E. Ellis, 

Oencral Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 2J^, 190^. 
Mr. H. B. Pebham, President, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother : Brother Blaney, of the B. L. E., was telling me the 
other day that whenever they discover a member of their organization Joining 
the Penna. R. R. new M. B. A. steps are taken Immediately to throw him out 
I am advised that some of the other organizations are doing the same thing, 
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hut have not heard of any specidc instance. What attitude wiii we take 
in’ the event some of our members Join the association, and what will be our 
attitude toward those that Joined the association, but also desire to Join the 
O. R. T.? Will we take them? 

Awaiting reply in pleasant anticipation. With best wishes, I am, 

Yours, fraternally, 

Paul H. Wenrtch, Orgardzer, 

General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Philadelphia, Pa., February 13, 1914. 
Mr. H. B. Perham, President, 8t. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother: I inclose you herein a copy of the By-Laws of the 
P. U. R. M. B. A., and especially call your attention to article 29, on page 41; 
article 41, on page 53; article 49, on page 73 (this article I believe was based on 
President Taft’s message, in which he gave the result of the Government’s in- 
vestigation of cooperative buying, etc.) ; and article 54, on page 76. 

Brother H. A. Utunsoy, this city, told me yesterday that McLaughlin told 
him last week that he was done with the O. R. T. and all labor organizations ; 
that he done lots of running around for Quick and Perham in bygone days; 
and that he had tried to land a position after he got down and out and was 
given no consideration at all. Ramsey says Mack is trying to get on the P. T., 
and that he had good backing in the person of O. A. Scheetz, who, Ramsey says, 
is a stockholder. Regret to say that it is generally understood in labor circles 
in this city that J. J. McLaughlin is a detective employed by a large agency for 
the purpose of spying on the men, etc. 

I have more information regarding J. J. McLaughlin and when I get it com- 
pleted I will be pleased to let you have It. 1 am told that he is giving pitiful 
tales of hardship, etc. I told Brother Ramsey when he told me regarding Mack 
that I was exceo<llngly sorry to learn of his misfortunes, and if he saw Brother 
McLaughlin to semi him to see me. If he calls, I will give you result of in- 
terview. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours, fraternally, P. A. Wknrich, 

General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 13, 1914. 
Mr. H. B. Perham, President, 8t. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Several weeks ago w^hile hunting for a cc^y or copies 
of the by-laws of the Mutual lieneliclal Association of Pennsylvania Railroad 
Employees (Inc.) I learned that Steven Green, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
printer, located at Sixteenth and Arch Streets this city, was doing the printing, 
and printed 10, (KX) copies of them about a month and a half ago, and the forms 
were still intact ready to print another lot. 

Yesterday I received the following letter ; 

[PhilHilelphla Typographical Union No. 2, l.’U North Fifteenth Street. Organized 1850. 
William Young, Jr., president ; Jacob Glaser, Bocretary-treasurer.J 

March 11, 1914! 

Mr. Paul A. Wenricu, P. O. Box 606, Reading, Pa. 

Dear Sir : I am advised that another edition of 10,000 copies have been 
printed of the by-laws of the Mutual Beneficial Association of Pennsylvania 
Railroad Employees, and a page adde<l which contains the following: 

Officers : George W. Brown, president; Henry M.Klnsel, vice president; John 
McCiilly, secretary ; James K. IJnn, treasurer ; George W. Hanson, comptroller. 

DiEEcroKs: George W. Brown, conductor; Henry M. KInsel, telegraph oper- 
ator; John McCully, shop clerk; Arthur A. Roberts, machinist; Robert Britton, 
car inspector; James D. Klingeman, englneman; George W. Hanson, station 
agent. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Fraternally, yours, Wm. Young, Jr, 

This for your information. 

With best wishes, T am, 

Yours, fraternally, Paul A. Wknrich, 

Organizer, General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Mr. H. B. Pebham, President, 

New . York, 


Phh.adelphia, Pa., Jitue S , 191X 


Dear Sir and Brother; I am sendlnj!: yon herewith additional information 
with reference to the new organization on the P. U. U. cast (»f Pittshurgli and 
Erie, which was the subject of my circular letter of May 28, lOBl, to the gen- 
eral committee. 

See report of Brother Hex, attnclUHl, iny circular lett(T to our general com- 
mittee here, even date, and the report of Brother Wenricli’s interview last Sun- 
day with Mr. Kothermel, of Reading, Pa. The latter follows here. 

Rothermel’s interview’ wa.s .solicite<l by himself and he .stut(‘d to Wenrlcli tlnU 
George Hoffman, telegrapher, Pottsvllle, Pa., a member of the (). R. T. D. A. 
& S., of w’hom I have written you before, said at a recent D. A. S. mei'tlng in 
Reading that the P. R. R. is trying to get away from the “ 54-r(nid alliance”; 
that Hoffman is one of the boosters of the new association ; tliat Conductor 
James Faith, who is Hoffman’s father-in-law, is also a booster; that Superin- 
tendent of Telegraph Johnson, P. R. K., told Faith that Hoffman is a good 
man for the work ; that Faith gets letters from the various P. U. R. superin- 
tendents regarding the matter and iK?rinitting him to solicit meiulxTs among 
the employee's ; that Faith is a member of the O. R. C., but is regard('<l as a 


weak sister. 

Rothermel stated that so far as lie had become nc<iuainted with the new or- 
ganization proposition, the following, in adilition to those mentioned above, are 
working in the interest of the movement: Gwrge Diebert, assistant yard 
master and clerk, Pottsvllle; T. J. Martin, >ard master, Pottsville; W. .1. 
Shick, agent, Pottsvllle; .1. U. Diipell, engineer, (expelled from union), Polts- 
ville; J. D. Myers, cmginecT (expelled fnun union), Pottsville; M. A. Kerr, 
section foreman, Reading; J. A. Sweeney, telegrapher (1>. A. S.), William Penn, 
Pa.; Leary, passenger conductor (ax to grind) ; Brown passen- 

ger conductor (ax to grind). 

Rothermel says Telegrapher Boyer, of whom 1 liav<‘ written you luffon* and 
who gave us good information, is ptMldling Information ovim* tlu* division lluif 
the O. R. T. D. A. & S. recently endi'uvored to harmonize with the old order, 
but that the O. R. T. would not do tlie right thing, thmefore tin' light continues. 

1 expect to g(*t information regularly in regard to (his matter and will s<‘(' 
you sliortly with referenc(‘ to the situation gemu’ally. Have not lieanl from 
you witli reference to th<‘ oixm meetings T ha\e namtloned as being in favor 
of holding at Tiancaster, Norristown, and Philadelphia. 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. E. Km.is. 


Omercil delivery, Philadelphia. 


[ Inclosure. J 

As TO Alleged Relationship Bktw’ken the P. R, R. and the O . R. 1>. T . A. & S. 

T'hiladklphia Pa., March SO, HHS. 

T. E. Ellis: 

While at Robinsville, N. J., an March 12, 1012, 1 was in conversation w’ith 
Relief Operator C. 11. Robinson, who lives at I’ainden, N. J. He Informed me 
that he was a member of the O. R. T. 1). A. & S., and tlierefore tiu're was 
no use for me to talk to him. I a.sked him if he did not think that the J). A. 
& S. was a company order, and he replleil that he did. He further stated 
that he was compelled to be a member of the above organization In order to 
get extra work in the main office, and if he could get a few dollars more jH'r 
month by being a member of the above organization, regardless if it was a 
company affair, that he would be very foolish to drop it, us he had a family, 
etc., to keep and that he was Just looking out for hluLself. 

Robinson continued to say that the company iK>sltively would not ptuanit any 
of the employees to work in the main office that were members of the O. R. T. 
Therefore he was willing to continue his membership with the O. R. T. D. 
A. & S. 

Summed up, Mr. Robinson’s declarations were that he knew that the 
O. R. T. D. A. A S. was a company organization and that he had to be a 
member of same in order to vrork in the main office, which is ” OF,” Cam- 
den, N* J, 


A. L. Rkx. 



X04:00 REPORT OF Commission on industrial f^ia-tions, 

Philadelphu, Pa., June S, ms. 
To all members P. R, R. General Committee greeting: 

Referring: to my recent circular letter. 

Brother A. L. Bex, of the Grand, per my instructions proceeded to Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on May 81, 1913, and attended a meeting of P. R. R. employees there yester- 
day, June 2, and n^ports there were 116 present. 

Mr. J. K. Lynn, Harrlsbur^r, Pa., called the meeting to order. Mr. J. H. 
Collins, passenger (ondudor, Middle Divi.siou, was made chairman of the meet- 
ing, Mr, .1. H. McCiilly, (’onnemaiigh Division, was made secretary of the meet- 
ing. Mr. H. O. Hooper, an employee of the P. 11, R., made a few remarks. 

Conductor Rlxler, of the Middle Division, suggested the organization or asso- 
ciation he named The Pennsylvaida Railroad Ji^mployees Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation 

Brother Rex reports that Mr. (k)Ilins staled the P. R. R. Co. would be glad to 
handle the funds of the as.socIation. 

Future meetings subject to call of the chairman. Mr. Collins stated he would 
finance such meetings if neces.sary. 

My Information from oth(*r .sources and In territory not merdloned by Brother 
Rex is that the active people in the preliminary work and prior to the Pittsburgh 
meeting are those who may not be regular with the unions in which they are 
eligible to inemborship. J tla'refon* suggest a correct union liislory of each of 
the men above nana'd be obtained and that you also investigate the union stand- 
ing of each eiiii)lo.\oe who is intere.sted in the formatiou of this a.ssociation, 
rejjorting any in format ion obtainable. 

Letters from diff(*rent members of our general comtnittec', including (hmeral 
Chairman J. F, Miller, state they have no knowledge of this new association or 
organization, indicating there is a desire to keep sucli knowledge from us. 

For your Information. 

With best wishes, 

Fraternally, T. R. Ej.ms, 

General Dehveru. 


Phiuadelfiiia, Pa., Norernber 27, 1913. 

Mr. M. SAi/rnn, Condneior, 

24 Fayette iStreet, PfiilUpsbunj, K. J. 

Dicau Snt AND BuoTfiKu: Brother J. (I Simanton, (). R. T., local chairman, 
Trenton Division, P. R. H., Frenclitown, N, .1., has recpiested me to give >011 the 
names of some of tl»e more prominent emjdoyees of tiie P. R. R. linos East who 
are working in the interest of the new so-called Employees Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, stating that you desired this and other information for use on the (cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jer.sey, and 1 tak(‘ pleasure in complying with the roipiest, 
as follows: Lon Johnson, con^lmdor, Monongahela Division; Herbert Peters, 
conductor, Susquehanna- Wi I llam.sport Division; J. H. (k)llins, conductor, Middle 
Division ; Mr. Bixler, conductor, Middle Division ; J. M. Faith, conductor, Schuyl- 
kill Division ; J. K. li.vnn, a.ssistant station master, Harrisburg, Pa. ; Robert 
Britton, foreman car repairers, P. T. Division ; J. M. McCullough, Connemaugh 
Division. 

These names have come to me In different reports from over the system. Mr. 
Faith, of the Schuylkill Division, has been reported to me as having been active 
on several different divisions. His .son-in-law, a Mr. Hoffman, of Pottsville, Pa., 
has also been reported as having been active and, It Is said, attended the meeting 
on June 2, 1013, at Pittsburgh, Pa., where the association was formed. Mr. 
Hoffman at that time was a member of the dual organization known as the 
O. R. T., D., A., «Sc S., and, In fact, until recently was known as a local officer for 
that concern, which is now practically out of the running here so far as member- 
ship Is concerned, acc^ordlng to all Information at hand, as a result of the ener- 
getic campaign prosecuted by the telegraphers here during the past year. 

For your information I will state that immediately after I was informed of 
the movement on May 26 last, and up to the present time, I have done all 
possible, with the assistance of our local chairman on this system, to acquaint 
the men in our department and also the men under the jurisdiction of the other 
four brotherhoods with the movement, cautioning all employees to investigate 
well, in order to be perfectly satisfied as to the character of the association 
and the real intent of those who were behind It before committing themselves 
to its support. I have also taken the matter up with the presidents of the five 
great brotherhoods on three different occasions. On September 16, 1913, I 
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recommended to the five presidents in a joint letter that a eoiuinltiee be foiiiuHl 
for the purpose of acting jointly on this system in protecting our joint Interests 
against dualism and also against any desire entertained by the corporation for 
dual organization conditions, and suggested tliat such committe*? be formeil by 
selecting five or more men from each of the five organizations, viz, B. of L. K., 
O. It. C., B. R. T., B. L. F. I-]., and O. R. T. 1 liave also urged the five 
presidents to get together ami act Jointly in this imi>ortant matter. 

There has been several joint meetings held under the auspices of the five 
brotherhoods for the purpose of considering dualism and the advisability of 
forinliig a closer allianct* between the five ])rolli(*rhoods, and I liav(‘ noticed 
that the rank and file is practically a unit In favor of sucli proc(MHiiire, and in 
my opinion would not hesitate a moment in forming an effective ciuajerallve 
alilance for joint protection. While there are obstacles in the way of fcnlera- 
tion as we understand it under the “Cedar Rapids plan,” ami which by the 
way I have not so far observed any great results from, tlu're Is so far as 1 can 
see absolutely nothing in the way of efi'ective cooperatiNc alliance by I1 k‘ mem- 
bership of tiu* five brotherhoods employed upon any sysban of railr(»n<l In (his 
conntrx, I am absolutely in lav(H- of it, I h(>pe it will he rapidly i)ul Into <'\- 
Istance, and am not afraid to go on record as stating that the day Is not far 
distant when it will become a necessity. 

In ir»y opinion the member.ship »)f the five broth(‘rhoods should hold joint 
oi)en meetings at least onc(‘ in each month upon each division of any system for 
the purpose (d educating (lie employees along the lines of real unionism as em- 
ployed by tlie five brotlierhoods, the meetings to he conducted along educational 
lim‘s. 


My personal opinion with reference to the subject matter of this hdt(n* Is that 
there is perha})s a desin* by (lie managers’ asscK'intloii to successfully launch 
dualism anumg us over the entire c(mntry, and (his was my opinion from the 
bet:imdng, later mnvs from the bake Shore, .bTsey (Nuitral, St. bonis ’r(*rminal, 
and one or two other plac(‘s 1 ha\e in mind rather bears out tlie oiiinion. 

Brother A b KautTiuaii. general <*]iairman B. b. F. ^ M, Altoona, l‘a., has In 
his posse.ssi(Ui, I iinderstarul, a typewritten copy of the con.stiuilion aud by-laws 
sai<l to govern the B. R B. Finjiloyees Mutual Bemdlt Association. 

Tf 1 cun serv<» you further will lie glad to do so. 

With best wisht's, I am 
Yours, fraternally, 


T. E. E., Ornanizvr O. R. T., 
General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hotkl nKNRY, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., November 7, 1913. 


W. S. Carter, President Tt. L. F. d E., Peoria, fit. 

W. G. T.ee, President B. R. T., Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. S. Stone, President B. L. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. B. Gakretson, President O. R. C., Cedar Rajyids, Iowa. 

H. B. Pebham, President 0. R. T., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sirs and Buotiters: The peril of “company organization conditions” 
affecting all classes of men employed by the Bennsylvuiiia Railroad, in my 
opinion, is such that immediate joint action by the presidents of the five great 
brotherhoods is absolutely necessary at the earliest possible minute. 

In my opinion we are confronting a situation the gravity of which is not 
entirely appreciated by all (xmeerned and that It will be found is not entirely 
confined to this system. I believe the corporations are laying the foundation 
for u vigorous effort to put us all out of business, and that if we jointly line up 
now against tliis menace it can be wiped out, but later on if delayed there will 
be a different asi)ect. 

Personally I can see no obstacle in the way of such an alliance between the 
five brotherhoods for such purpose, and believe It absolutely necessary to form 
such alliance to save each of the five organizations here. My appeal In this 
matter Is not a selfish one for my organization. We have practically put the 
dual organization formed to fight us out of the running; our men are alive to 
the dangers threatened, and with me desire to assist all legitimate union labor 
In the field. The fight is aimed at all of us. In retaliation we can best succeed 
through joint action by all, therefore I call your attention to the suggestion 
contained in my letter on this subject dated September 16, 1913. 

Yours, fraternally, 


T. E. Ellis, 


Organizer, The Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 
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[Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Englneraen.] 

Peoria, III., NovemMr S, 1913. 

Mr. Frank Paquin, 

^ First Genet ill Vtee President Brotherhood Bailway Carmen, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Upon rny return to this office I find your letter of 
October 30, and 1 am not .surprised that you should be interested in the situa- 
tion on tile lines of tiie Pennsylvania Railroad Co. (east). In order that you 
may know all tlial I know of the matter, I will recite the situation as follows: 

1. For many years past the Pennsylvania Co., by a systematic employment of 
members of this bi'otherhood for “ .special-duty service,” have succmled in dis- 
counting? or dlscreditinK much of the brotherhood’s work. While these men will 
not confess that they are “spotters” there is no question in my mind but what 
they furnish Information to the officials and discourage our members doing that 
which the officials oi)ject to, as a part of the services they perform and for 
which they receive extra compen.sation. I mean by this that while these mem- 
bers of this organization are nominally “ air-brake inspectors,” “ inspectors of 
switching yards,” etc., they are expected to do “ dirty work ” on the side. The 
result of this policy has been that the brotherhoods have in i»ast years been 
quite weak on the ITnnsylvanla lin(‘s east. 

2. Notwlth.standing the nadhods adopted by the railroad companies to weaken 
this hrotherliood and olh(*rs, as just stated, within the past few years, the 
members of the Brotlu*rhood of Locomotive Knginet;rs, Order Railway Con- 
ductors, Broth(M*hood of itailroad Trainmen, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Flremeu atwl Kugiiu'rnen h.av(‘ acijuired a degree of aggre.ssiveness in wage mat- 
ters that is surprising, not only to others but to the otliclals of the Pennsyl- 
vania CV). While this new characteristic of employees of the Pennsylvania 
lines east has not Ix'cn .so pronoiinctMl with the engin'‘ers and conductors, so 
far as the B. K. T. and B. L. F. & F. are concerned, I l)eliove I state the truth 
when I .say our m(*mbership have developed a high degree of courage in pro- 
tecting their own interests. During the year 1912, a lemj)orary cooperation be- 
tween members of the O. U. C., B. 11. T., and B. L. F. F. (which cooj)era1ion 
(he ni(‘ml)ers of tfie B. L. F. refu.sed to join), se<*ured a very fair settlement of 
the eh'ctrical question and adjusted many grlevanc(*H that could not have been 
adjusted otherwise. During these negotiations It Ivecame necessary to take a 
strike vote, and it appear(*d at one tlnu' that nothing could avoid a strike* of all 
conductors, trainmen, .switchmen, firemen, etc. The fact that the B. L. F. & F. 
included almost half of the engineers on the road would have* made the .strike 
a very serious one. Since tliat time the B. L. F. and B. L. F. &, F. have agreed 
to cea.se their wrangling and have, so far as wages, working conditions, and 
grievances are con<’<'rm*d h(*com(‘ one organization, in that the two organiza- 
tions sup[)ort each edher In all such matters. 

3. Having regard for the woruh'rful changes in the work of the brotherhoods, 
a.s heretofore set forth, certain otliclals of the Penn.sylvania road (east) con- 
cel v(*d the idea that the only way to weaken, if not destroy, tlie four railway 
brotherhoods was to institute an organization of all employ(*es on Ihi* Pi*nn.syl- 
vania Railroad, While the prospectus and the statements of the organizers of 
this new association would indicate that the officials of the road have nothing 
to do with it, the fad that the officials are ai)[)roving the movement — in fact, 
minor officiaks are acting a.s organiz(*rs for the movement — leads us to believe 
that this new organization is simply an instrument adopted by the Pennsyl- 
vania lines (ea.st) to destroy these four brotherhoods. Among the advantages 
offered by tlie new organization for all employees of the Pennsylvania lines 
joining It are that the ext>ense will be less, wages, working conditlon.s, and 
grievances may be adjusted more readily by the friendship of the officials of 
the company, cooperative stores will be instituttnl hereafter, cheap Insurance 
and pensions will be assured, etc. It Is not strange that the shop employees, 
track emi)loyees, clerks, and other brunches of service that have been coerced 
In the past, would gladly look to an organization of this kind, which they could 
join without fear of dlsmi.s.Mal from the service of that company, and the result 
has be(*n that the organization made wonderful strides for a few weeks, and 
It was clalme<l that whenever a majority of the employees of the Pennsylvania 
lines (east) were nu'inbers of this new association, all schedules and agree- 
ments with the four railway brotherhoods would be abrogated and the new 
organization would make schetiulea for every man in the service, etc. 

4. For the past two or three years Mr. W. H, Pierce, a special organizer of 
this brotherhood, has been doing excellent work on many roads, among which 
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the Pennf?ylvti!ila Co. has been a most prolific field. When he was confronted 
by the arguments of the organizers of tlie new organfzathm he fouml himself 
greatly liandlcapped In securing applications for membership from the young 
firemen who had just entered the service ami who ha<l beim Iwl to believe that 
their best interests lay In the new organization instead of in the H. li. F. & H. 
Air. Pierce, being a very aggressi\e man, fought the now organization as lH*st 
he could at public meetings, and. so I understaml, at one public mwting where 
a large number of employi'cs of the Pennsylvania lines from all classes of 
service, liuiuding some of the ofheials, were present, Mr. Pieiav a«lvisv‘<l the 
shopmen, (ic., that if they desired to form an organization tlu‘y should form one 
of their own and not j()in an organizati<m inieiuhMl to displace the railway 
hrotlieiiioods. Siicli a siigge'^lion was rcccivt'd witli sinii ht'arty acclaim by 
those present that I understand Mr. Pierce secured the signature or apprtwul 
of 7(X) men present wiio heretofore have bt'cn d(‘ni(‘<I the jnivilege of Joining 
any organization. I understand from Mr. Pieret* that he Inis no doubt tliat ho 
can organize the '«»ltoi)meii, possibly the tniekmen, and the olliee mtsi In an 
tu'ganizatlon of “Pennsylvania einjioyet's,” and that vvitlioiit very much opiH)- 
sitlon fr<»m the oflirials. I d<' not mean that they would approve the breaking 
nj) of their rivvn schome, but it is nnders(o(Kl that they would iirolndily not dis- 
miss men from service for joining ili(‘ organization rt'ferred to. I bave advised 
Mr. Pierce that be lias nothing to gain h.v organizing these men. for, not lieing 
in tliat line of smwice, they wonhl proltahly ehs't <itrKHM*s from among their 
<»wn ranks, and after all of his t»wn efforts he would have nothing, not even 
<()nipeiisation, for his work. In reply. In* has said that lie was not looking for 
oflice or cornjxmsntion, btit that ho was detiTinlned that the Pennsylvania (Jo. 
was not going to disrtii>t fhes<» railway brotherhoods by their now scheme, and 
lie 1ms been “figliling the devil with tire.” 

I am sending carbon copy of this letter to President Rytin, of the llrother- 
liood of Kaihvay (Airmen; to Presid(‘nt Perbani, of the Ordcu* of Hailrond Teleg- 
raphers; to President Franklin, of llie Int(‘rnatlonal Protherhood of Poller 
Makers; to I’resident Jolinston, <»f the International Assoelathui of Afachlnlsts; 
and to President Kline, of the Internal i<mal lirotherhood of Plneksmlths, and 
fo)‘ that reason 1 liav<* des( rilK‘d tin* situation at h*nglh. 

I shall be glad to li(‘ar from all concerned, stating any objection they might 
have to the (»rganj/ation of the employees on the IN'iinsylvania Kailroad into 
one organization, with the exception of those crafts r<*pr('seiitcd by the railroad 
brotherhoods vvldch will be ex<‘niptcd from mcinlK*rsbip therein. 

Yours, fraternally, 

\V. S. Oakteb, Premient, 


PiiiL.\DELPHiA, Pa., Octohrr D, 

Air. H. A. Exonis, Chdinnan, 

Droit(l\ra}f (\ntral Hotel, Xeir York Cittf. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Your favor of the T(h instant received. I am glad 
to note wimt you say about your men watrbing matters connected witli the new 
ns.sociatlon. Afy information from the system shows much energy Is being dis- 
played by the boosters of that scheme and not without results. The following 
bit of suggestive information came in from Altoona, Pa,, a couiile of days 
ago, or so : 

“Mr. Howmrd Collins, conductor, miildle division, recently visited the P. 11. R. 
shopmen at Altoona In the interest of the m*w association, among other tilings 
saying that it is to pay insurance and take up grievances, to be beneflcInP 
industrial, that the members of the various brotherhoods are getting tired of 
paying fut-belliod oflieers big salaries; tliat eoramlttees will be compo.sed of 
employees and railroad otficials; that in that way differences could be adjusted 
right here on the gi’ound ; that Mr. Long Is getting tired of having committees 
In Philadelphia all tlie time,” etc. 

That’s beautiful, Isn’t it? The “home-circle” idea so well loveil by tlie cor- 
poration Is thus lieautifully outlined, and many ni(*n in all departments are 
falling for it ; that’s where the danger lies. 

I hope you have put up a case that wdll win out. 

With best wishes. 

Fraternally, 

T. E. Ellis, 

General DcUverif, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Phiiadelphia, Pa., October 1, 191S, 


To the General Chairmen It. R. T., It. L. F. d F., It. L. F., ami O. R. 0., 

Fcnnsylvama Railroad, East 

Dkar SfUH A\i> HuoTiTKRs: Information conics from the Monongahela division 
this iiMiniin^ that Is as follows: 

“ I have be**M utiviscd that there are something like 500 on this division that 
have slKDctl tlie tentative applh*atloii for memlx^rshlp. Tiiey are explaining 
that it Is a t>ew relief depart meut, something to take the place of the old 
relief department.” 

For your Information, 

Fraternally, 


T. E. Ellis, 

(inwral Deliver}/, Philadelphia, Pa. 


l*im.Ai>KLPifi \, Pa., October 2, JOtS. 

Mr. .1. I). Hknoku ks, 

General Chairman 0. li. C.. 

U OilcyvUlc, Pa. 

I>EAR Sir Axn pROTHtu; Information from the Wllllain.siwt divi.sion this 
morning Is as follo\\s: 

** ihissenger (Conductor lleilHsM Pefts's is gatla‘ring in men on the mutual 
benefit association, Mr. Peters resides at llarri.siiiirg, Pa.” 

For your information. 

Yours, fraternally, 


T. K. Ellis, 

General Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


U'L.sLEVTiLLK, PA., October IhtS. 

Mr. T. E. Ei.lls, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir amj Prothkr: This will aeknowhslge roc<*ipt of yours of jst and 2d 
Inst., referring to (\mduet(»rs I Am. Jolmson and llt'riH*rt l*eit‘rs, of tlie Monon- 
guhela and VVllllams|Kirt-Sus<iiiehanna <li\isions. This man Johnson has be^ni 
into this kind of dirty work before, wlnle Peters never did belong to nnytiilng 
and la a ” non air ” as far .is our onler or tlie P. K. T. Is eoneeruetl. All I 


have to say that if- the new organization ean‘1 get anything better to represent 
tliem than men of this kind tlu‘,\ are in a very had light, in my ojiinlon. 

Can not see ^^llere any man wirli an.\ IntelUHl at all can be drawn into any- 
thlug of this kind at all, the Idea of tlie eoinmlltet' that the e^mstitutlon of tliat 
organization jirovldes for Is enougli to kill It In my estimation. If we are to 
be repre.sented by ottlclals of the eonipany we are working for, no need of any 
organizations nt all, and the sismer our men will see wlierc they are in had, 
and I believe it will Ih' one of the sirongi‘>t iMdnts to show all concerned the 
folly of this move. 

Very truly, yours, 

.1. P IIi:m)1{|('ks, Chairman, 


Aa TO THE P. 11. R. AND Its So-C VLLLI) l.ABOIl UlU, VMZATIOX. 

Windsor Hotel, 
PhilaiU tphw, April 4. 10 IS. 

Mr. H. R. Perham, 

President^ 8t Louis, Mo, 

Dear Sir and Brother : Yon will remember the report of my intenlew with 
Adam KetHl last fall, es|xa ially that part of It referring to the transfer of his 
services from the telegraph to the supply department, thu.s fixing the source of 
Ills salary. Y'our files show my reports of some of his movements during the 
time referral to. 

On last Tuefulay, In an Interview with one .T. J. Dulley, 368 East Price Street, 
Germantown, Pa., regarding P. R. R. telegraphers’ union matters, when asked 
If he did not con.sider tlie D. A. 8. a eompuuy affair, said: “Well, myself and 
others I might mention did not have .such a thought until Roetl attended 
the meetings over the system last fall, also doing some organizing for our 
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order, while It was iinderstood that he was In the supply departineiit ; then the 
mihject came under discussion on account of the company payliiK tlie salairy.” 
Dnlley Is a radical D. A. S. man, and says he don’t care If it Is the Salvation 
Army, he will supiK)rt It, providing it “ brings home the bacon.” 

For your Information. 

Fraternally, T. K. Klus, 

Ocnrrat Drlircry, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FaVOHIX(J (’oMI’VNY OlUJAMZATlO.N. 


Mr. H. B. Pebham, 

Prvitident, Vlevclaud, (ihio. 


Hauuisbi’uc., Pa., July 0, lyi.*. 


r>K\R Sir and RitOTHKa: Met Broiher (\ S. Melolicr, local <'liiiiniian, r>;n (Mir- 
tln Street, Harrisburg, Pa., last evening. 

Brother Meloher Informs me that Inst F«‘hruary ho was on the east end of 
the Philadelphia division soliciting Inforniation-aiithorizatlon bhuik.s; met sev- 
eral Marr men, and in argurneid with them stated that they ditl not have more 
than 50 telegrapher meml>ers, etc. ; tliat shortly afterwards the division opera- 
tor “ called him in ” and told him the su|x».rintendent had InstriictHl him to get 
after him (Melcher), and said that ” no doubt you want to hold your job. It Is 
gal<l you have besm misreprt*senting the new organization,” etc.; “advise that 
you keep off,” or words to that effect. 

Brother Melcher in the Interview said that It would not do for me to go on 
right of wa.v, ns I would arrestwl for trespass. 

Melcher (H)uld give me little assistance so far as j)ost-offlce addresses of the 
men is concerneil, but I have him working on the matter and Impe we may be 
able to secure more blanks in this territory as s<H)n us he can got the addresses 
In proj)er shape. 

Vours, fraternally, T. R Ki.i.rs, 

Ctcacral Dclirery, Harnabury, Pa, 


Alkmjna, r\., dauuavy U. IfUS. 

Mr. H. B. Pkuhvm. 

Prcsidi nt, ISIS Moutclair A route, i<t. l.ouis, Mo. 


Deak Sik and Brother: Kx- .M ayor Mr. S. IV. Hoyer, ]«00 Third Avenue, 
Altoona, Pa., at his home last (Sunday) niglit, January 5, 1913, among other 
things, stated to me ns follows; 

That in the beginning of hi.s administration Mr. G. W. Creighton, general 
Buperintendent, P. R. R., Altoona, Pa., npprimched him aimut ns follows: In- 
vited the mayor to his office; said, “ I hoi>e you and the 1*. R. R. will get along 
nicely ” ; tlnit the i’. R. R. pian>oso<l to dominate the political situation in 
Altoona In the future; and tilings along these lines. 

That about tlie time the P. R. R. .sliopmeii’s strike In 1911 was brewing, 
Creighton calleil the mayor to his office and told lilin of the Impemllug trouble 
and asked his ccmiierution, saying intere.sting things. 

That during the strike Genenil Supt. Orelgliton on at legist three ilifferent 
occasions suggestcsl aiul practically aske<] the mayor to bring alwut a riot in 
order that the State constabulary might l)e lirougbt Into the Hltuatlon, for llie 
purpose of scaring tlie men into submission and getting the organizers out <if 
the city. When the mayor refused, and calletl attention to the fact that such 
action would cause death, he was told, “ Wlwit of It; policemen are paid to 
take such risks.” The Mayor stated the polict* force was for tlie puri>oee of 
preventing trouble an<I not for tlie purjiose of creating riots, Creighton always 
being insistent that the mayor ” start something.” 

That General Supt. Creighton trle<l to get the mayor (Hoyer) to illegally 
arrest Organizers Gallaglier, Schmidt, and others, in order to get them out of 
town. 

. Tliat he (Hoyer) heard General Supt. Creighton tell Albert W. Beckman, 
manager the Baker estate, to prevent tlie proposed meeting. (See copy court 
proceedings already sent you ; also see statement by Attorney Henderson rela- 
tive to the swearing of Beckman.) 

Tliat it is a fact that Creighton did rent halls, etc., and otherwise prevent 

meetings in and around Altoona. 
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Thjit ondonvoml to put up a job on him (Hoy(T) after this trouble, 

whereby Hoyer would be Implicated in a erlminal way in eoniiectiou with a 
political eampal^;n. 

That Oelj;hton re|)eatcdl.\ tohl him (Hoyer) that he had 171 armed I*. U. R, 
tKilleeimm In service hen*, and at a cost of .$750 i)er day, in’jE^Inj? Hoyer to do 
«ometiiin^.r to relieve the compatiy of that lar^je exjxMise, and was a.s often told 
to let the men jro, that I la* r-lty police couhl and were handling the situation 
wltlK»ut trouble, which was the facts. 

That tV(*lghlon tried to put np a job oa him (Hover) by congregating cer- 
tain citl’/eiis, every one of whom \\«‘re political oi>poneiits of the mayor’s and 
including four newsjMijx'r men, to;^(*ther with some of the P. R. R. oMicial 
family, In (’reighton’s othc(‘, then telephoned Ilo\er, asking him to come to hl3 
((ha'Ighton’s) otlice, wliei-e Ibwer went in <‘ompiiny with his chief of police, 
fijuling tin* layout as al)ove stat<*d. (!reighton stated the meeting was for the 
tmrpftse of hnding some way t() stof) the strike, etc., and suggt'sed that he 
((’r(*ight<m) ami his peoph* retin*, allowing the ma\or and the others left to fix 
uixm a plan. 'rh«* nia.\or at once sc<*nt<‘d trouble, feeling that it was the plan 
to elect a chairman, pass any resolutions desired by tlu* comi)any, nmklng him 
a pjn’ty to the proc(*dure. tlu* ic'wspapers doing (he rest. Hoyer flatly refused, 
and ask<Ml (’ri'lghton if the men out on strike were to lx* n‘in'<tated. Hrelghtoii 
emiflmtlcally stall'd they would m*! be. 'riien Ho,\er said, striking the table 
with his first, “ Itt that case to-morrow I m.wi'lf will lead the strike, and to a 
finish,” and in conseiiuencc* of this staial by Hoyer most of the strikers W'ere 
taken back liy tlu* com(iany. 

That Hr. P. N. .Mlnian. eliii'f lire department. Altoona, Pa., witnessed the 
ns.sanlt upon ttie pc'rson of .1 (Jallagher. near the Senate Hotel, Altoona, Pa., 
In 1011, and that he said to Mr .1. I>, Spangler, Rlalr (’ounty detei'the ami 
constable, first wjird, Altoona, who watcheil the assatdt. ” A\'hy do you not arrest 
liUtherV” Spangh'r replii'd, “He is a constable.” ’Phen Spangler and laither 
left the sci'iie togetiu'r. ’Phat there Is no iloubt but wliat this assault wuis a 
frnnio-up, as was jilso tlu* one upon tlu* boy in .luniata, of which he hetird 
something at Hu* time. 

Hoyer tilso says lu* lu'ard about ilu* Hrabam case at Hu* S(*nate Hoti'l, jind 
also believes that a fraine-up. 

Hoyer sti.vs (he situation at Hu* unu* of this (roubh* was simply horrible, 
Diennlng the attempts by Hu* P K. K. ofPu-ials as above, and the whole truth 
is nlmo.st unbelievable. 

There were other P. I(. |{. olllcinls nanu*d by Hoyer. but 1 give rreighton, 
an he -was the principal in all Hu* above. One Mr iHirbour. now do<*ensed, re^ 
marked wdien told tlnU Oallagher would probably die, “ Well, likely a good thing 
If he did,” according to .Mr. Ho.ver. He gives other Information, much of it, 
such as the purchase of guns by the lompaiiy, (‘le., and will willingly repeat 
all at any time and under any circumstances, simply in the cause of right ami 
Justice, ami says he has no ill will against the P. R., hut that such men and 
methods sliould he eliminated from among honorable i)eoifie, etc. 

Fraternally, 


T. E. EiJ.is. 


AlxK(iKr) I>i.s( iM.vriN V noN .vnd (’okk< io\ iiv Tin: P. It [{, (*,). Accr.iKn to Its 
Emci.oykus who auk Ai kh.ia'iki) vvmi Okui vi\ Lahok Org wizations. 

I’liTsarKoii, Pv., Fvhrvanj 5, 1013. 

Mr. <;. /. >S(over. loeui chairman O. R. T. I'ommlttee, Monongahehl division, 
P. R, R. addres.s LMfi Fifth Avenue. Pittsburgh, Pu., suid to-duy among other 
things, ns follows: 

That to Ids i>ersonal know1o<Ige ex-local chairman O. R. T. committee, Monon- 
gahela division, P. R. R.. who is at this lime employed hy the P. R. R. as a 
telegrapher, wms callevl into Division Operator 0 . , 1 . IslVr's office, Pittsburgh, and 
tpld by Isler to resign bis office ns local clialrnmn; that he (I.sler) was not 
prepareil to say what action Suix^rintemlent Mitchell would take in ease tb!s 
was not done; that if he did resign the ofli<*e of local chairman he (Isler) 
found that the local chainuan was In line for promotion to the iwsitlon of 
train dispatcher. 

It is statevl that Iheu Isler referreil to the age of the local chairman (about 
49) and to his large family (wife and .six or seven children), and salt) other 
things along this line. 
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The name of the above ex-l<K*al ohairninn is C. A. Burgess. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
R niember of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers of some 20 years’ standing, 
and an old and very reliable employee of the P. R. R. Jlr. Stover requests that 
Mr. Burgess’ name he hamlled with care; olher^^ise serious consequences might 
result to Mr. Burgess. 

T. K. Ellis. 


Intimidation, etc., by P. R. R. Okfk iais Amonc, (’kutatn of Its Kmim.oyees 
ON Account of Their Biu)’mKinnM>i) Afui.iations. 

Pllll VDELClHA. Pv.. \}nil .!'f, /.'t/J. 

Mr. 11. r>, Pki{\m, 

Prvaiilcnt, »S7. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Referring to Arli<‘]e No. 2 . jour iM'lilion to the 
Industrial (’oiiuni.ssion. 1 am Informed that Divl.sion Operator Moran, Schuyl- 
kill division. P. R. R., with office at Reading. Pa., is intimidating or trying to 
intimidate his men on that division in the following manner: S<‘l(M*ts a man wlm 
has recently left the dual organizati<in and joiiuHl the O. R. T.. in* those who have 
at one time <*r another expresseil (hemsei\es in favor of doing so, asking if 
they have joined the O. R. T., and saying to them that they should not join 
the (). R. T., that the P. R. R. <loes not recognize the D. R. T.. hut does the 
O. It. T. D. A. & S. ; that it wouhl he easy matl(‘r for him to disc harge them, 
us he could do so for any litih* thing he might lind wrong ahont their “slarl,” 
and other things along this line. 

For your information. 

Yours, fraternally, 

T. E. Ellis, 

(inurol Dcdcrfjf, riiiladcl [thiu, l*<i. 


I’Hii \i)KLejii\, Pa.. Aufjusf 21, 1913. 

Mv. IT. B. I’ERHS.M, Prrsiflnif, 

»S7. Louis, Mo. 

r>r:AR Sir and Brihukr: Brother P. A. AVenrich, grand division organizer, 
while soliciting memhership for the ()rd<‘r <»f Railroad Telegraphers among the 
employees of the Pennsylvania Uailroa<l in the city of Philadelphia and Its 
environs, among other employees has met the following peofile who, h(‘ states, 
have made the following statements to him, each .statement following the name 
of the man who made it: 

M. J. Gallagher, leverman, 4059 Lancaster Avenue, Phlladelplda, I’a., says 
that he desires to become a member of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, but 
fear.s to join the order singly on account of n<lverse influences that probably 
would be brought agaln.st him by P. R. H. officials, naming L. K. Marr, train 
master. New York, and the general yard master, Philadididiia, Pa. Mr. Gal- 
lagher Is a member of the B. R. T. 

M. J. Maloney, leverman, 48 AVe.st Soutlinmpton Street, (’best nut Hill, Pa., 
says that he desires to join the Order of Uallroml Tclegraiihers, but dares not 
do so alone on account of L. K. Marr and other I*. R. U. officials. Mr. Maloney 
is now a member of the B. R. T. 

R. Mc.Alllster, leverman, 14.55 North Fifty-fourth .Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says that he has dropiied out of the dual orgainlzutlon, and is willing to join the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, providing (he balance of hl.s coworkers on the 
“elevated” (P. T. division) join at the .same time, but is afraid to take single 
action on account of L. K. Marr and other P. R. R. officials, implying that he 
would lose his Job on account of such .action. 

G. M. Gable, telegrapher, 1343 North Allison, Philadelphia, Pa., says that he 
is dropping out of the dual organization lK*cause of the fact that he does not 
admire the manner In which the dual organization ha.s been conducted; that he 
desires very much to become a member of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
and will do so if a goodly number of the employees will join at the same time, but 
Is afraid to do so singly on account of the Influence of L. K. Marr, and when 
Wenrlch called his attention to the fact that L. K, Marr Is located In New York, 
GaMe said “ Yes ; but he Is here more than In New York,” adding that Marr Is a 
member of the P. R. R.’s official “ labor commission.” Gable went on to state 
In giving his reasons for his fears that he knew of one particular kistance 
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wherein lifarr approached an employee on the P. T. division; P. R. R., And told 
him to drop his membership in the (). R. T. ; falling? to do so he would have to 
take the eoase(|uences. 

A. D. Sheldon, 22r) Ramsey, West Pltiiadelphhi, Pa,, says he would not dare 
leave the O. U. T. O. A. & S., and join the O. R. T., as those not belonging to 
the O. R. T. L). A. A: S. were ijersecuted so much that life became almost unbear^ 
able on the P "!'. at Se^elltee^t!l Strtsd tower, and that 0. R. T. members would 
be esr)eciall,v iK*rseciite(l. 

R. McXcal, leverman, r>71t) Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., says he is 
afraid to join the Order of Railroad Telegraphers on account of the Influence 
of li. K. Marr, wdio is a memlwa* of tin* P. R. R.’s labor commission, and goes 
bn to state his n‘ason as follows: That at tin* time Mr. Marr became train master 
or general yanl master for the I*. R. R. In New V(»rk, Mr. Marr sent for him ami 
nsked him if he would acrept a po^^irion on ids division. McNeal said to Mr. 
Marr that ho would he glad to acce[)t a rK»sltlon on his division, and requeste<l 
that a iwaiitlon In* also given Ids s<»ii. All armiigements were made to this end, 
but the arrangements were n(‘vei* carried out. as he believes, that it was ascer- 
taimsl that in* was not a mei»ih4*r of the (>. R. T. D. A. & S. at that time, further 
stating that it is generull.v mnier'^tcxMl on the P. T. division that men in the 
telegraph (lepartnieiit couM ind s**< iire employment under Mr. Marr unless they 
were njembers of the (). U. T. D. A. & S. Mr. McNeal exldbiteti fear of the con- 
sefiu^ces slnudd he join tin* f). R. T. unles.s a majority of his coworkers should 
accompany him in sin h action. 

Thomas J. R<)bin'^on, “ relb'f,” 040 Falon Street. Philadelphia, Pa., say.s he is 
afraid to leave the (>. K. T. I>. A. A. S. and join the O. R. T. on account of L. K. 
Marr, train mnNt(*r, New Vork, Ix'ing on the labor commis.slon of the P. R. R. 
meeting each week with oilier P. K. R. (dllclals In Rroad Street station, implying 
that Ids reason for so lM‘ile\ ing Is th.it JNIarr w’us the cause of the* dual organiza- 
tion being organized. 

K, K. On'ely, jr., relh-f telegrapher, 212.S Orllualox Stn‘et, Frankford, Pa., 
says that la* is afiadd to h‘ave lln* (>. It. T. D. A. & S. and join llie (>. R. T. in- 
dividually on account that I he company might tidce advantage of the condition 
of his eyesight, thereby causing Idfii to lose bis position. 

Charh'H I. Fisher, teh‘graplM*r, 1 1ll) NhuMli Robinson Strec't, Philndelplda, Pa., 
.says that he Is afraid to h*a\<' the <). R. T. IX A & S. and join the (). R. T. 
on account of the attltmh* of the tndii dispatchers In “S” office and ahso the 
men in “JR” otfu'e, th(‘ latter the division superintendent’s office. It is .said 
that Train Di.spat<*b<*r H(w\anl Rrown, of “S” oflice. Is one of the men, and 
Jolin Gremi, of “JR ” <dlice, amdher who most strongly urge the O. R. T, D. A. 
& S. proposition nn)ong tlie m«‘u, ami that the men along the line fear the posi- 
tion and Influence of tlmse |^\<> m«'n should th('.v antagonize the O. R. T. D. A, 
& S. or dual organization proposition by leaving the (). R. T. D. A. & S. or join- 
tog the O. R. T. 

A numb<T of these men state that they do not desire to Insult L. K. Marr, 
who has Is'frlemli*^! them, i»\ len\ing the o. R. T. I). A. & S. or joining the 
O. R. T. : also expressing tlM*lr conlhlem e In 1dm as a man. OtlwTs express 
grave doubts as to Marr's sincerity in tlie past in relation to matters affecting 
regular organlztKl lalKu*. 

This statement will be continued from time to time. 

For your information. 

Yours, fraternally, 


Approved : 


T. E. Er.us. 


Paul A. Wenrich. 
Ornml IHvisinn Orpanizer O. R. T. 


PHiLAnFrr.pniA, Pa;, Aamovf 20, 191S. 

Mr. H. R. PraRHAM. 

President, 8t. Loni», Mo, 

Drar Sir and Brother: The two meetings at Reading Pa.. August 19 w’cre 
heKI accortling to program. There were but a half dt)zen at the morning meet- 
ing outside of members of the general committee. Wenrich, and myself. The 
meeting was informal, and the piinclpol subject under discussion was the lack 
of attendance h.v the P. R, R. telegraphers, and according to the fnforthatlon 
gainedjt w'as decided that the attitude of Division Operator J. C. Moran toward 
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the men anti the O. R. T. since the Plxcnlxville lueetinc on June SO. and also 
to tlie fact that too much time elapsed bt‘tween meetings was resi^onslhle. 

Brother H. F. Strunk, 316 Sevent(K*n-ttnd-u-half Street, Reading, Pa., statwl 
that Mr. Moran approached hini, asking If he belongei! to the O. K. T. and went 
on to state that, of course, he could not discharge him directly be<?ause lie 
belonged to the O. R. T., ns there was a law proldblting such procetlure, l)ut 
that almost any little thing might Ih^ found against him and his discharge 
ordered therefor; and while the discussion was going on Moran let it be known 
that he might at any time receive orders to proceed as above. It st‘ems Mr. 
Moran «invnssed his entire division for l!ie p\jrix)se of intimidating the men, 
Including members of the O. R. T., nonineiubers, and members of the dual 
organization, and during each interview stuu^l pnietlcally as above. To 
Brother O. R, Simmers, Phoenix\ille, Pa., wlio did not attend eitlier meeting, it 
is said Mr. Moran stated as above and addetl that the objection to the O. R. T. 
on the Pennsylvania came from Mr. Atterbiiry. Others of the men have als(* 
stated that Mr. Moran’s attitude and words suggeste<l that he wished them to 
understand that he Is simply following irjstructions. 

At the night meeting, General Chairman Miller in the chair, there were 17 
present all told, including 3 P. & R. men. 

Train Dispatcher A. W. llaw.s, who Is an ex-O. K. T.. also ex-O. R. T. D. A. 
& S. member, and for one term a menilx‘r of the hoard (►f trnst^vs of the dual 
organization, and while a meni!)er of the board of trustw>5, according to his 
statements to General Chairman Miller and myself at Reading, came into pos- 
session of information wfiicli caused him to leave that organization, further 
stating that this was due to irregularities prac1i<Hxl by J. R. T. Auston. 

Mr. Haw's also states to General Chairman Miller and myself that regardless 
of the W’ords spoken by IMvision OjK'rator ,1. C. Morjui in ids adtlress at our 
open meeting at Phoenixville, Pa., on June 30, 1013, since tlien Moran Is 
approncldng his men by Informing tluau tliat the P. R. U. (low not desire its 
telegraphers to h<»ld moml)ership in the O. R. T. ; and while the law prohibits 
him from discharging tliem from the service he(‘ause of their afllllation wdtli tlu‘ 
O. R. T., any little tiling might be found against tlumi and their discharge 
ordered on that account — wonis to that effect. Mr. Haw^s condemncHl the atti- 
tude and proc(*dure of Mr. Moran in this matter, as above stated. 

For your Information. 


Fraternally, 


T. E. Ellis. 


As TO THE P. R, R. PrmxG One Em im over Aoxtnst Anotheb fob Secret Pt'r- 

eosKs AND Its Peculiar Way of Trf.atino With the 1>ual Organization. 

PuiLAUELPHiA, pA., Match 20, 11)13, 

Mr. W. H. Boyer, 380 Second Avenue, IMioc'uixvilhs Pa., stated to me to-day 
in the presence of Paul A, Wenrich, at the Plioenix Hotel, Phoenixville, Pa., as 
follow's ; 

That he was recently elected local chairman O. R. T. D. A. & S. Schuylkill 
Division, P. R. R., and that lust ]Monday, March 17, 1913, lie, with other mem- 
bers of the general committee of the O. R. T. D. A. & S., met by prearrangement 
at Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. JoIulsou, superintendent telegraph, 
r, R. R. ; that the only other P. R. R. official there present was Mr. L. K. Marr. 

That It was made known to him by J. R. T. Auston, prior to above meeting, 
that Mr. Marr would be present. 

That »T. R. T. Auston knew' ex.Tctly what was to be given above-named com- 
mittee In way of concessions prior to the time the committee went to meet Mr. 
Johnson. 

That he (Boyer) and the committee found the “ readjustment ” (concessions) 
made by the P. R. R. all ready for them In “ blue print ” when they got there. 

l^at Mr. Johnson stated to the committee that the P. R. R. would never meet 
an O. R T. committee, and that this is all there was said about the O. R. T. at 
the “conference.” 

That he (Boyer) was told to leave at Broad Street all that he had heard and 
seen there. 

That It was stated, or that he was given to understand, tliut had the two 
Reading, Pa., O. B. T, meetings on March 13, 1913, been held two weeks earlier 
and the action of O. R. T. D. A. & S. men been noted the Schuylkill division 
R R R. would have gotten nothing In way of conc'essiona. 
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Tliat ho (Boyer) asked Mr. Johnson wlmt the readjustment allowed by the 
eompiiiiy netted all the telegraphers employed by P. R. K. east of Pittsburg and 
Krle, Mr. Johnson said “these papers do not show that.” Boyer says that 29 
positions on the Sehuylklll dlvl.slon galn.s .$1,012 annually, and are the only 
ones afPeettHl by the readjustment; that most of the.se are the higher paid posi- 
tions, in eonsetiueriee of which there is much di.s.satisfactlon among the men 
already; that the men also a.s a rule believe the money handed out by the com- 
pany to the dual organization is for anti O. It. T. action; that in his opinion 
there will not be more than a dozen O. U. T. 1>. A. & S. members loft on the 
Schtiylklll division In dO <!ays from now; that tills “readjustment” Is the. one 
asked for in either 1010 or 1011. That there are tliree men who run the 

O. It. T. I). A. & $1., and thev are .M(‘S'<rs. .lolinson, superintendent telegraph 

P. It. It., Mr. L. K. Marr, New' York, and Mr. J. It. T. Aiiston, Philadelphia. 

That after tin* “ emiferenci* ” Mr. Ilnl'fman, former local chairman 

t>. K. T. D. A. & S., Schuylkill dlvl.slon P. It. It., took him (Boyer) to J. U. T. 
Auston’s office, Filln'rt SI reef, Phllad(*lphia, and tliere asked Auslon qiiestion.s 
along lines to <lraw answers from An.ston in Boyer’s presence that the 
O. It. T. D. A. & S. was not a comp.niy organization. That he (Boyer) is 
satisfied that reports pn'ceded him f<» Phil.-nh'lphla that he had been seen talk- 
ing with repre.sentativ«‘.s of the O. It. T. ; this, T told him, wms beyond doubt. Re • 
says that general chairman (Jih's of the <>. It. T. I». A. & S. committee eanu' all 
the way to Plioenlxvllle to visit him yesterday, March 19. That he Intends 
to remain with I he (i. It. T. 1). A. & S. as local chairman a while yet to see 
what will happ(‘n; Unit at n<*\'t meeting of D. A. S., at Heading, he will tell the 
members of .just what oc(airre<l at Broad Stre(‘t, a.s he agreed to do this when 
lie was eh'cted to the oflice of lo<*al chairman; that there will be no one el.se 
serve as local chairman; that If (l'(*.v oust him there will be none there. 

Boyer stated, In a slow ami d<*libe,nite mami(*r, as follows during the inter- 
view': “ If a felhwv that Is croolosl will ,si*rve W(‘ll a.s general chairman D. A. S. 
and l.s foxy he will he sure to gel a llm* |oh with the P. It. R.,” and cited others 
Marr and Hartman, along with the di'clarallon. 

That the menihers of tin* O. It. T. I>. A. i*;: S. on tlio f^chuylklll dlvl.slon P. It. H. 
began to get wise to the proposition latter part of last December, and they are 
convinced of the true situation. 

This Interview wa.s prearranged by Wenrich and myself after he had a 
short talk with Boyc'r on Tm'sda.v. when Boyer put a much different line of 
statement to Wenrich. T went over notes of the interv’lew’ with Brother Wen- 
rleh to-day after the talk with Bo.ver, and he will write Brother Miller this 
evening of the Interview’, as tM'r Miller’s request. Therefore I am sending it 
only to you. 

T. E. Ei.lis. 


A.s TO Uki.\tio.ns}iii> Bfiwnn iiik V K It wo thk o. R. T. I). A. vV: S. 


I’mi \i)Fii-Mi\, P\. Fehruaru 21, 1913. 

Telegrapher .1. P. ^^)Mllcll, TlmIdoiilicl<l, X ,I . socond trick at P. R. R. tower, 
said In part as follows to-ilay: 

That J. W. Kelley, telegrapher. Ims Immui cnii»I()yed on the Atlantic Division 
P. R. R. for the past tlirn* years or more; that In* iimh*rstands Kelley Is a 
clase frleml of L. K. Marr, New York ; tliat K<*lley is a .soiitlierner, and it is 
thought he came from the B. & O. Ry. In Virginia,' to the P. R. R. That last 
spring (1912) Kelley represented to him (Ponnell) that if himself and the 
other operator then oniploye<l at “ H I ” tower, Haddonfield, would join the 
0. R. T. D. A. & S. he would guarantee them at least a $5 per month increase 
in wages right away; that himself (DonneU) and Telegrapher H. Panacoast 
joined with Kelley and paid him $1 each for rnemborsldp, but as there was no 
Increase In wnge.s, ns p(*r Kelley’s guarantee, both droiqied out, refusing to pay 
any more money Into the order. Kelley Is an organizer fop the O. R. T. D. A. 
& S. and works third trick “ 11 I ” tower, Haddonfield, N. J. 

That during last summer (1912) Kelley was reUeve<l from his duties as teleg- 
rapher for tw'o or three weeks by Extra Telegrapher O. A. Coppage, and It 
was rumored that Kelley was down on the Baltimore Division, P. R. R„ 
doing “gum-shoe” work among members of the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
. raphers. Kelley hlnistdf told the men at Haddonfield that he had been on the 
Baltimore Division, but refrained to state what he was doing there. It was 
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Also rumored that Kelley was on the P. R. R. pay roll nt that time, but he doc« 
not know anything about the facts in the case; so states Connell. 

That the above-named vacation was the only one from “ H I ” tower for 
Kelley so far as he remembers. 

Note.— 'I t will be remerabereil that Auston wante<1 Tntlow to go among a 
number of 0. R. T. men on that division and Tutlow’s refusal to do the dirty 
work is the cause of the split between Tatlow and Auston, as given by Tatlow. 
Koardman at Winslow states the same thing, a.s do others atxiiialntecl with the 
matter. Now we find a P. R. R. telegrapher was rellevt^l from duty for the 
purpose. Dates have not btH*n given me account nonmemory, but same will be 
furnished with other information on this subject in fnlure reports. 

T. E. Kli.is. 


Windsor IIoiki,, 
J)avnih(r /.>, It)] 2. 

11. 11. P. : 

S(Hi llrother Wem-i< li's h-tter, inclose<l, for liles in this case. 

T. E. E.. 

(•‘riH-ral Dvlircr!/, rhihnUljihia, Pn. 


^Ir. 'P. E. Ellis, Pittuhm'fjh, Pa. 


Tin-: (lAlU)KNILK, 
Xkw \KK, X. Y, Drreinher (}, 


Dear Sir and P.rotiter: tin the loth of October, 1012, llrother W. M. 
riiilson, of 74 Pleasant Str(‘et, Canandaigna, hired to P. R. R. on Elmira 
I>ivlslon, under Mr. J. Shears, division operator, who asked liim If he was a 
member of O. R. T., and when he was advlseil in aflirmatlve, lie (Mr. Sliears) 
told ridlson he liad bett<‘r drop i1 as it was not n*eognl/:ed liy the P. R. R. ; 
that tlie O. R. T. J). A. S. was the organization to get in, as they were doing 
filings, etc. 

1 took llrother Ohilson in O, R. T. at 'I'owaiidn, l*a., in fore jiart of tins 
\ ear. 

On either No\enil)ei* (I or X«n ember 21. 1012. ihe i>a.Mnaster asked llrother 
L. M. Rums(‘y. How about tlu' telegraphers strike? Wliereupon llrotlior Rumsey 
said. “Don't know; no doubt wi“ will hear more aliout It,” wliereujion the 
paymaster and clerk gavi' liim a sniff and horse laugh. No doubt they are 
doing this all over the system. “73.” 

Y’ours, fraternally, 


Paul A. Weinrich. 


P. S. — Yesterday got promise of tliroc delinquents to pay up and eollectetl; 
got one promise to come in. Roys on Shine line claima-lng for meetings at 
some convenient point; for instance, Canandaigua. 

P. A. W. 


As 1(3 P. R. R. Eos'ilrim; Dual Oko \mz chons. 

Phii VDKi i*iM Pa., June 8, J9I3. 

Idr. H. 11. PKRHA^r, 

President f ^ew York Cittf. 

Deke Sir and Brother: Tel(*graplier Weaver, P. R, R., Phlllipshurg, N. J., 
recently stated to Brother S. G. Slmanton, Iwnl chairman, Frenchtown, N. J., 
that : “ P. R. R. Telegrapher Harte, chairman the D. A. S. above Phlllipsburg, 
bad been telling the men up that way that if they would Join the D. A. S. they 
would get a raise In wages. When the “ hand-out ” occurred last March no one 
above Philliiisburg received any of it, Harte himself in<*ludeil. Harte did not 
like this, and took the mutter up with Telegrapher Vetter, the D. A. S. man 
at Lambertvllle, N. J. Harte claimed Vetter said to him, “ Well, now, b<3y, get 
busy and get these men all In the D. A. S. and you will all get something In the 
next advance.” Harte was not sntlsfle<l with this, and said he wrote Vetter 
about as follows: “I have not received any advance at all yet, and I want It 
as promised, and so do my men. Now% I will give you 10 days to fix It up, or I 
will give the whole rotten shooting match away.” It Is said in a day or two 
Division Operator Cross and Telegrapher Vetter went to “ C R ” tower and held 
a long Conference with Harte. Immediately after this the list w^as corrected 
to' include t>Yo more towers op the upper end. It is not known how Harte was 
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fixed up, but Weaver suggests by a haud-out. 
lelleent and satlstleil, ’tls said. 

Fraternally, 


At least Harte now seems very 


T. K. Elus. 


P. R. U. Allegkd r>is('i{rMrNATiON' \M) CoEarniv o\ Account of Its Employees’ 
Mfmhf.ushii* in (’khtain livnoii Oroanizations. 

Prn-sHUUGH, Pa., February o, 1913. 

Mr. 0. Z. Stover, l(K*al cliainnan O. U. T., (oininittee, Monongahela Division, 
P. H. K., uddr<‘ss 2i;i Flftli A\emir, Pittsburgh. Pa., says as follows: 

That A. G. Mitchell, superlnteiuhMif P. U. H., Pittsburgh, Pa., said to him 
after calling him to his olfice last fall, that If he (Stover) expected any pro- 
motion on the P. U. It. he would lia\e to withdraw from the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 

That if the company ne<‘<UHl a train <li.sf»at(lu‘r ami there were tw’o men to 
pick from, one a member of the O. R. T., the (dher a nonrnemher, ability equal, 
the <). U. T. man having advantage in senioritv. that the nonmember would be 
chosen for promotion over the (>. It. T. member. 

That there have bi'eii several men pr<»inot(‘<l over him, and none of them have 
better re<*ords and none of (hem iimuh* abili(> than lu* has; Unit he is absolutely 
sure this Is due to his meml»ershii> in tin* D. R. T. and liis position as local 
chairman for the iikmi. 

That at one interview with Division 0|v<»rator (J. .T. Isler, P. R. R., Pitts- 
burgh, Isler told him (Stover) tliat the {). R, T. was not popular with the 
P. H. R. and would never be recognized by the company; that he understood 
the U. R. T. I). A. i'v. S. \va^ all right ami being re<*()gnized by the company; 
that Stover w'as making a big mistake in Ins activities as local ebairraun. 
Stover declares he can name other instuuees in connection with thest^ features. 

T. E. E.llis. 


PERHAM EXHIBIT NO. 11. 


N\TrONAL TTotel, 

M atihinyfon, T>. P., ^>eptcmhcr 15, 1912. 

Mr. H. R. PKUTTAVf. 

Pn’Midnit (K F. 7’., ('ily. 

Dear Sir and Rhotfikr: .\s per your Insinietions of the 9th Instant. I ad- 
dressed meetltigs on the P R. R. at the following points: Harrisburg, Pa.; 
WIlllBinsport Ph. ; Elmira. N. V.; Lntrolie. I*a.; R«1 Bank, Pa.; and Freeport, 
Pa. I found the men at all those places enthusiastic and ready to back up 
their committee to tia* exteut itf striking if it beomies ne<’essnry. They have 
every eontideuee in the e<uuudlte<‘ and yourself. 

From personal talks wilh the prominent meti of each of the divisions that I 
visited and my personal obst‘rvati(Mi I am of the opinion that JX) per cent or 
better will strike should one he called. 

Tlie otllelals lia\<» visited every (Miiplo\o(* and in some instances, especially the 
ladies and old employees, have endeavored to intimidate them into saying they 
would not strike. The la<lles were told they wouUl never he permitted to work 
again and the ohl emplo.vtvs wt're advised that they w'ould lose all rights In 
old-age pension fuml If they struck. 

Employees who have been su|K*rannuute<l by the Pennsylvania R. R. Volun- 
tary Relief As-sociation liave been avlvl.se^l that they would be expected to re- 
turn to the company's .servi<*e .should a strike take place. 

In the territory I visited you can depend uixm the employees walking out If a 
strike is called. 

The company’s organisation cut.s no figure in that t(*rrit<vry. as there are no 
mfernh ers w‘orth mentioning out there; I only learned of two of them. 

Yours, fraternally, 

J. A. Newman, 

Fimt I'hx* President O. R. T, 


Mr, H. B. Perham, 

Ptrsulent, City, 

Dear Sib and BuornER: Within the past xveek I have addressed meetings of - 
Pennsylvania employees in the telegraph department at Greenwood, Del. ; 
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WUmiii^oiL Del; Onmden, N. J. ; Trenton. N. .L: and IlaUIinoro, Md.; meeting 
la all about 400 men. They are very much IncenfHxi against tlie treatment they 
have received from their employer and the way their commlttt>e hud bi^n ust'd 
recently. 

The situation is further aggruMtted !»y the nanpany attempting tt> form an 
organization of Its employees to be used for its own purp<»se, the company being 
willing to meet representatives from its own organization and treating with 
contempt the committee that was eU*c1e<i by the employees t(> represent them. 
The company wants the small minority to represent the great majority, and as 
u consquence 1(X) per cent of the men favor a strike. 

I canvassed the situa!l(»u c](»sely and ^ou nm.\ rely uiK)n Uie truth «>f this 
statement. 

Fraternally, yours. 


•T .r. 1 >K!nroi)V. 
Fourth l ac Prcsiitinf. 


PERHAM EXHIBIT NO. 12. 

I*, ft. It. Voi rNTAlSY ItFITFR 

rin.sarm.ir, Pa., February J, 1913. 

Mr. O. Z. Stover, local chairman. I\ It. It., Monongnhela illvlslon (O. R. T.) 
commlttt‘t‘, 24.3 Avt*., Plirsl)urt;l«. Ihi.. to-day stal<Nl in part as follows: 

That in 1910 the Voluntary Relief (P. R. U.) lu'came practi(‘ally >i compul* 
.sory proi>osltion ; tliat it is lli<‘ p<4icy of the company to nor (Migagc the servi<*eH 
of men who can not successfully pass the Vol. R'l'f examination; that whlh* 
he does not now belong to that relief It is due to the manner in which he has 
filled out blanks and answered questions l)y examiners; that it 1ms beim 
suggested to him by the division operator that “\ou do not ne(Ml to go into 
very close details, they do not iuhsI to know all afK)ut you,” words to that 
eflfect ; this In an endeavor to get J^tover to pass the examination and tak& 
memhersldp, which Stover does not want, declaring the Vol. It'l’f Is but a 
graft. 

That it is a popular and general belief among the employei^s of the P. R. R. 
that several years l>efore they reach retirement age demoti<m is given them in 
order to reduce rate of pension when retirement c«unes Ur tiiein ; that pension 
rates are arrived at by the average wage of the man during the last 10 years 
of service. 

Tlmt the P. R. R. gaincHl a very large sum of money through the ‘Maying 
off” or discharging its shoi)mcn aial tin* strike resulting fnmi this action in 
1911; that there were men In the shops wlio had Imkmi in tlie service f(>r 25 
years and all those who were disndsse<i from the service or went on strike and 
belonged] to the relief lost all they had paid Into it; tiiose who were taken back 
went Into the service aial Into the Nhd. R«*IIcf as new emphtyees and nicmbers; 
of course, those wlio were barrc<l l^v ag<* from the relief an* not rnemiK'rs. 

T. E. Km.is. 


pHn.Ai»Ki.t*mA, I’A., February 1), 1913. 

(Conductor Newcomer, work extra. 1142, on P. R. R.. between Moores and 
Chester, Pa., Feb. 13, 1913, among other things states! ns follows: 

That the P. R. It. Vol. Relief is conipuIs<»r.\ , Inasmuch that an applicnni for 
work must pass the examination tif the Vol. Relief examiner liefore a pf»sitlon 
will be given, and If not succe.ssful with the examination no position will l>e 
given the applicant; In otlier words. It is Join tlie Vol. R'l’f or no Job. 

Station pollcenmn, P. R. R., Bnmd Street Stn., sajs same thing and adds 
that he was never asked to join the relief, but was put there at once before 
he went to work, pays $1.60 each month. I understand same thing exists on 
the Philadelphia ami Reading R’y. 

There Is also reports that the P. R. R. runs a double Insurance; that Is, 
when they put a new employee Into the $600 class they place his risk with 
some regular insurance company for $1,000; this was mentioned by Con- 
ductor Newcomer and also Operator W. H. Gibson, Moores, Pa. 


T. E. Ellis. 
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PiTiLADKirniA, Pa., .IprfI 22, WS. 


Mr, IL H. Pkrham, VrcHUlcnt, 

^7. Lonin, Mo. 

Drar Sir and pRoiirKn: HcfiM-iinj' tf) iirtidr in your petition to the Indus- 
trinl L'ominls‘<!oi), it Is ii matter of (llsrm.ssioii am<»nj; some of the employees of 
the l\ IL IL that a larjre niimher of the foreigners who enter the service of 
that eoiniiany, and, of eourst* are eoinpelled to contrlhiite to the Vol. Relief, do 
not ^(l\e tlielr correct names from ono reason or another. In ease anything 
Jiappeiis to these men l)i(‘re Is no legal connection whereby tlie heirs or bene- 
llclaries may recoxer, it is said the company otliciais understand this feature. 

Voui’s, fraternally, 

T. IL Ei.ijs, 

dciiiial Dcliccry, f^hiladclphia, Pa, 


I’lA vsYM \ \r \ Links West of IbiTsinuiort. 
lM)i\N\f*oMs Division, Offk-k of Division Operator. 

Cohd/ibus, Ohio, ]f(nj 7, iOh), 

Mr. A, II. Lantz, X. /. Vubht, hid. 

De\r Sir: R<'pl.\tim to \our of .\fay 1. the company furnishes you tlie 
jMisItlon ami pa\s .\(m the salar\. and as they !fav(‘ an insui'ance for the benetit 
of emfilo.\ees. t!ie,\ wish all ('mplo.\iM‘s to be members of the K. D, 

It s(H'ms to m<* it Is a mistake for a man not to fie a member when lie is in tlie 
service. Df (‘ourse, if you < aii not see it that way, will .send you a blank for 
withdrawal. 

Very truly. j. ir. McAepink, 

Dicinion Opirotoy. 

:\lARrir 18, 101.?. 

(joo. F. llolVniaii. (Ill Dauiihin Stn'et, Harrisburg, states that be Iia.s 
worktsl for the P. It. It. for (huv <linerent times, the last period being for six 
y»‘ars. 

He was laid otf In Novimiber. 1IM,‘{ —furloughed — in eompany terms. 

For the first three months after lu* was furloughed he continued to pay his 
Aoiunb'er Uellel pavnienfs <if .'iL.IO a month. The fourth montli the company 
refused his ]iayment, saving that he had lavui disuiisseil from the service. They 
did not return the wliich h(‘ had jiaid after leaving the company service, 
nor Is It their custom to do s<» In similar Im idmices. 

Mr. Hoffman says that he indi\ iduall,\ has re<*civc<l as mindi from the relief as 
he ha.s jait lnf<i it, as he was .^ick lor 27 months on a stretch, hut his ca.se is 
typical of the company prm tlcc. 

Geo. F, Hoffman. 

W. H. Pierce. 


„ , Harrisburg, Pa., March 20, into. 

To who it concerned: 

This Is to certify that 1. the uinlersigneil. <]<» herehv state that I was fur- 
loughiHl on March 2S, and that the I*. K. It. ucceptcMl relief money after the 
1 |li;<>PIH'd from tin* service about June If), 1914, and have re- 

celpts that the salii It. It. Go. m*cepted relief money for that entire month and 
did not offer to return to me the surplu.s. 1 will also state that I was in the 
ttrst-cluss relief. 

David McKee. 


Pennsvivama Railroai)— Working Giindpiions, Telegraphers and 

'I'OW KUM EN. 

AVorking conditions are lontlmmlly going from hml to worse on the railroad 
On the Penn.sylvnnla, in the IMilladelphla dlstrh-t, It would be hard to picture 
the exact conditions, for It is almost beyond description to give a truly accurate 
pen picture. ^ 

In .speaking of the telegrnpher.s ami towermen In the vlclnltv referreti to It 
must be said : While conditions In the imnit past have been w-ell-nlgh unbear- 
able, the company ba.s lately lH^>n heaping insult to injury by uuc'eremoniously 
laying off large numbers of men and clo.sIng up oftic*es. 
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It was rumoml that one morning soon after the last lay off as high as 25 
telegraphers reportetl for work at one phuv and nothing for them to do. The 
recent lay off Is not the first that has occurreil this year. 

It is l>eginning to look as if the telautograph may soon be use<l as an excuse 
for tllspladng more men, for these machines ar<‘ being installed and message 
business is being diverted through other channels, the object un<iuestlonal>ly 
lK)ints In the direction of further retrenchments. 

It is not because tlie duties of the men in this department have in any way 
Ic'iseiied that the company has founil an excuse for Ibis retluction, (»ii the 
other liand the work is continually becoming harder and harder, witli no 
relief in sight; and instead of giving some form of assistance by i)uttlng on 
additional men they are just doing the opposite, and adding unjustifiably to 
our already tremei]d<ms burden. 

This burden to which reference is made, ami upon which too much emphasis 
can not be phu'ed, can only be picturcsl in an illustration of words, and will bring 
f»ut more clearly the true meaning of this so-called eontentiun relative to work- 
ing conditions. 

The list of physical wrecks, premature <leaths, etc., about to be shown, has 
canseil deej) sori-ow and disfrt'ss In many homes, from among our associates - 
passed and laesent — with whom we have workwl shoulder to shoulder, and in 
In half itf whom we are now registering a protest of words. 

The list about to be presented are of men wlio are, or liave Iksmi em- 
ployed In about tliH'e or four of llie block oflbi^s of ibis little bTininal di\ision, 
and reference is made to the particular individual cases, so llmt otliers who 
folhwv may Ixmefit. 

The following is a paitlal list of those of the employees affected on this 
division, and while perhaps in one or two Instanees may not lx* shown just as 
ai’ciirately as might be, yet they are given as nearly correct as possible at this 
time. 

The two following sudden deaths occurred, a few brief wet‘ks apart, and early 
in the present your, 11)14: 

Faber Sellers, telegraph operator, “A” tower; died suddenly on his nduru 
1)01110 from work oik' day In early iiart of present year. ITit In many years 
.service at this oflice. In prime of life. 

AVilliani C. Fra/ier, telegraph oi>erator, “(F* tower; died suddenly al his 
liom(‘ one day after work early part of present year. See many years’ service 
at this otlico. lie was in the prime of life. 

It was perhaps ahout five years ago that the following death occurred: 

J. Flynn, levermaii, “H” l<wver; <lled suddenly on his way to work one 
inuniing, wliile in the jirlme of life; hardly past 47 years; was an old employee; 
formerly worked at “ N.” 

1’lie following is a list of those more or less seriously affected physically, 
and presumably directly the result of overwairk : 

John O'Brien, l(w(‘rnian, “ B tower; physical wreck; has btn'n confined to 
his home, and absent from w’ork for over a year. Doubt expresscHl as to his 
recovery or return to work. Has seen many years’ service, and is aged about 
4’) or 47 jears. 

William Duffy, leverman, “B” tower; physical and nervous wreck. After 
iKdiig confined to his home for many months he w'as finally removed to an 
insane asylum, where he now is. He, ahso, is over a year away from w'ork, 
ami <loiibt is ex]u*es>ed if he may again return. He is an old eniployet*. and 
about 47 or 50 years old. 

These are all men of families. 

Joseph LTeau, leverman, “ N ” to>Yer ; physical wreck, and has been absent 
from work for the past 4 or 5 years. Doubt expre8.sed ns to his return to 
duty. Was one-armed man, and having family, being aged about 47 years. 

James Hutton^ leverman, “N” tower; physical and nervous wTeck for about 
two years. Was absent from work for over a year before returning to duty. 
Now' w’orking over a year. Is an employee of over 30 years’ standing, and is 
about 49 years of age. 

Death: Robert McNutt, leverman, “A” tower; physical anil neiwous wTeck, 
having died In early part of present year after some months’ confinement to 
his home. Was also a telegrapher wTth same company some years previous. 
Was old employee, and age<l almiit 48 years. 

Death: Harvey Miller, train director, “N” tow’er; physical w'reck, and wild 
to have died in tlie almshouse broken hearteil. He was an old and faithful 
employee, and a demotion lie received hastened Ids death alwut three years 
ago. He w as about 58 or 60 years of age. 
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Thfi follovring deaths were undoubtedly hastened because bf worry oyer 
their work. These meri died possiWy within the last 3 to 5 years: 

ivevv Brown, levorman, “K” tower; died at sbofut 65 year* <Hd, after brief 
illness. Old employee. 

John Beatty. levernian, “C” tower; died at about 66 year*, after extendetl 
Illness. Was an old employee. 

Willard Brown, toloffrufiher, “B” tower; died at about 50 years, after brief 
Illness. Was an old employee. 

Til following victims departed for a premature grave without having hardly 
veachetl the age of 50 years, anti all died within a year or two apart, anti 
about perhaps ten years ago : 

T. (). Galiuglier, train dirwtor, “A” tower; physical wreck, and dietl after 
a brief ill ness. Witlioiit a doubt overwork hastened his premature death, 
For years he worke<l tlds nerve-inu klng job without any assistance, but soon 
after his deiitli two assistants were appointed. He was an old employee, and 
aged about 47 or 48 years. 

B. F. Doneckor, ex train dinvtor, “A” tower; died a suicide, while holding 
the position of yardnuisPT at Broad Street Station. Unpleasant surroundings 
ItastemsI bis end and rumor ha<l it that his sudden death was the cause of a 
thmit of demotion. Aged aliout 48 years. 

10. M. Myers, ex train director, “A” tower; died after a short sickness, 
hasteneil by tlu^ death-dealing grind at “A” soon after his appointment as 
yanlmnster. having h(‘en ele\ated to the position left vacant by death of 
lHm<‘Cker. Was old employtH*. Age about 48. 

Here is anodu'r vletiin <»f the dreadful “daily riisli”: M. K. Oasey, tele- 
grapher, “JH” ollicfs phy-^lcul ami nervou.s wTeck; absent from work 2 to 3 
years, and In bad shapt‘ yet. Still wnllniNl to his home. He is an old and 
faithful employee and In the telegraph dei>artment many years. He is ageiV 
about 48 or 50, 

The following Is an additional list of tow'crmen who were seriously affected 
by this tKU’ve-rucking daily (Irudgery: 

I. F. (Bll, train director, “A” tower; collapseii from the strain w’hile on duty. 
After n lay-off period and recuiieratlng he resumed his usual occupation. In 
service many years, and age<l .Mhout 47 or 48 years. 

Ij. M. Hatton, ex-train iUroct<w, “A” tower; liecnrae a physical wreck, and 
afti'r an I'yltMulwl hiy-<»IT returned to his work and finally acoeptisl a new’ posi- 
tion of clerksidp (o tlu‘ yardmaster. He has been long in the service, and Is 
aged alK)ut 49 or 50 years. 

W. J. Wilson. e„x-tr}iin dinsdor, “A” tower; became a physical wreck, ami 
after a great loss of time finally aweptetl a new position at Washington, D. C.. 
with the lU'W' Terndiml Co. there. Was about 30 years in the service, ami now 
aged |»osHllily 5(» yetirs. 

J. K. Osmond, ox-traln dlrec(f>r. “A” tower; collapsed from the strain while 
on duty, and after an extendetl lay-off returned to work in the capacity of 
leverman, which Is a decl<led demotion. He has been many years In the 
service, and Is aged p(»sslbly 40 or perhaps Ies.s. 

W. O, C<»x, train dlrechn-, “N“ tower; became a physical wTeck. His con- 
dition was aided none Ity the foul atmosphere from the large eitglne yard clo.se 
by, besides the add fmiH‘s fixuu ekn-tric batteries located In cellar of bulWlng. 
After mucJh loss of time he fin.ally got U)cnte*i at “B“ tow’er, same occupation. 
Has been long In senice, ami is agetl about 48 years. 

Wra. J. Wil.son, electrician. “N” tower; became n physical wreck and re- 
signetl his position to get away from the unl)earable surround Ings. The foul 
atmospheres here also were anything but. favorable to his condition. He had 
lost much tlnM‘ tlirough slckiie-;'* and was forwl to this action in the interest 
of hl» health. He w’a« an old employee, and about two years ago, when he 
resigned, he was about 60 ye»irs old. 

Olirls. Shread, electrician, “N” tower; became a physical wreck, and is at 
present confined In a sanitarium. He is away from work for the past six 
months or more. He. with others who were affected, frequently found cause 
for complaint over conditions and the filthy, unbearable atmosphere. Aged 
about 47. Worked 12 honrsk No vacation. He was old employee. He filled 
position vacated by Wilson, who also worked 12 hours and no vacation. 

The following Is a list of men who w’ere forced t(» free themselves from their 
Jobs rather than submit to continual injustice and the unbearable surroundings : 

D. C IHckson, train director, “A*’ tower; relinquished hfe position and ac- 
cepted a demotion at another office as block operator to be relieved from the 
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txeaotendous responslbllltl^. Is aa old employee, very steady, and aged shout 
48 or 50 years. 

C. D. Richards, train director, “A** tower; resigned his position about five 
years ago. Old and steady' employee. Ab<mt 45. 

J. W. Rlchman, train director, “A** tr>wer ; reslgneil position couple years ago. 
Old and steady employee. Aged about 36. 

Elmer Derr, day operator, “N” tower; relinquished Ills day job for a night 
office at another end of the district (no promotion) to be. away from the 
** grind ”, the abusive tactics <if tht>se in autliority, and the unlieaithy sni' 
roundings. Old employee, and aged about Xi years. 

This is just a few individual cases i>icke<l up huiTle<lly from the terminal 
division and noted hero. Many other sneh cases may he tracwl by a more 
careful investigation. All the above Information is simply presentwl to clearly 
define ns briefiy as p<Mssii)le the intoleralilc conditions umler wlilch the men 
here are forced to put up with. 

The great(‘st nninlier of vhhoh referred to Is confined to practically tlie last 
five years, witli perhaps Just a few running ns far bark a.s 10 years. 

Previous to 10 years ago such occurrences as des<Tlbed were of very, very 
rare existence. Collapw^s and breakdowns w(*re not then kno>vn and deaths 
in this department seldom happtmeil. It is clearly seen by this that tliei-e is 
something wrong, and something is radically wrong. 

It Is a fact that most all of tliese men referrtsl to had .some exiwlence with 
organization at one time and kiaov of its advantages, hut unfortunately at the 
present time a very small i^ercentage of them are alUllate<l with the hd^or 
movement. 

This Is the secret of their trouble, and had these poor unfortunate human 
derelicts not almndoned their organization as they did there would not have 
been such a sad story to tell. 

This suliject matter is not being presented from any selfish motives, nor Is It 
appealing for any action in behalf of the aflflicted ones; on tlie contrary, it is 
purely presented as a lesson in the advantages of organization. 

This d(x»s not Infer, of eonrse, that we wish these unfortunates any further 
bad luck; far from it, for it is only natural that we sympathize with them, but 
after all there is little to he nccompllsheti by sympatliy; therefore we are com- 
pelleil to direct our activities more and more earnestly in the direction of 
organization. 

The men who have lieon lucky enough to continue at work and who have not 
yet been stricken down in their tracks are surely beginning to show “ the worse 
of the w^*ar.” They are beginning to sliow' ihat worn-ont api»earance, and num- 
bers of tliem are becoming very nervous, and this Is plainly visible In their 
daily makeup. It Is remarkable, Indeed, that they have not been driven to 
drink. 

Sfieaking of retrenchments, this imiy be justlfietl to jierhaps some degree on 
the railroad, but absolutely not amid tlie rank and file, wdiere the la.sh Is fall- 
ing and where all the useful and laborious work Is done. Higher up there Is 
lots of ofpportunity for exterminating waste. This Is the sort of waste that 
undimbtedly w'as referreil to wlien the railroads w’ere urgeil to reduce their 
operating expenses. A little Investigation la all that Is necessary. 

At several of the block offices on this Phllailelphbi Tenninal Division and 
where hundreds of trains are handlcsl flally. there are no levermen employed, 
although they are equipped with the electric-pneumatic Interlocking, and the 
telegrapher has to do all of this work, handling the switches niKl signals. 

Some of these offices control subw'ay and tunnel trains and make movements 
on their respective sections controlling trains running on from three to five 
divisions of railway. 

(1) One morning recently a telegrapher reported off sick who had workeil one 
of these offices where tunnel, subway, and surface trains were operated. No ex- 
perienced man was available for bis place. A telegrapher was sent to this 
office who was not familiar with the work. To overcome this great difficulty 
the 12-l]our electiictnn on dtity down stairs was called up to help out and 
quested to operate the levers for balance of the day, which he did. 

(2) At a similar offk;e close by and where the night teverman’s services were 
dispensed with not long since, the day levemian fiailed to report until late In 
the day, and consequeutty the telegnipher on duty was forced to handle the 
enormoiis business single handed during the busy hours of the morning. 

Dnrtiig the busy swwon, In the summer tnontbs, when the vacation list Is In 
operation, at these offices the greater portion of the men work from 30 to 40 
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and 50 dnys before they jrof n slnf?le relief day, and then when it Is their time 
lor vneution tliey tcet a stin^'y week or 10 tlays. Some of them do not even get 
a vneatlon and some of them get only one relief day a month. 

At one time it was the custom to give all otlices, or most all, ten days’ vaca- 
tion and two relief days monthly, but since the men’s organization has been 
disrupted the company has taken advantage of this, and many of such privileges 
have been abolished. 

If the telegrapher and towennan had any brains at all he might be only 
working tlir(*e or four days a weak, just like souh‘ of our locomotive engineers, 
and be receiving big wages like (hem, for their position Is Just ns responsible, and 
more so than that of the englnemau, but it seems they can not see the length 
of tholr nose. 

Among other things which have prove<l to be a great annoyance and affecting 
lever men (logetluM- ^^itb ihe ground suib'limeii) is the faef that boys are l)eing 
brought Into service to 1111 those positions, and for the most part they are the 
sons of officials, forenam, or other iidliamtlal individuals fllrectly or indirectly 
associated witli the company. 

Wlu'n a lever man (or a swilchman) trl(*s to g(‘t a day off for some good and 
sufHcleitt reason he Is invariably Informed that nothing can bf done for him 
and that there Is no boy available to till his i)lace. 

When th(‘s(' bo\s ar(' lirst employed they are started as messengers; then, 
jifter a f(‘w wcsdvs, or perliaps less, (hey are used ns t(‘leplione operators at 
some tower. 

Usually at “N” to\v(‘r, West Philadeltdiia yard, these boys are “broke in.” 
This o(lic(‘ controls (he big passengm'-car yard there and is tlie principal feeder 
for Ilroad StrtKd Stati<»n. Tiie messenger boys ami teleplione boys employed 
there are encouraged to (hek up the work, ])ay cl(»se attention to the lever 
manipulations, ami witldn a bri(‘r p(M’i»)d of time they are prt‘S'^(Ml into service 
as l(‘vt‘ruien, and tlu‘y are also used on th(‘ ground, tilling the capacity of 
switch tenders. 

In the.se capacllles (be boys men(lone<l are required to report (rain movcv 
meuts, both in the yard limits, (<> ami from the main tracks, ami also transmit 
orders lK*tw(H'u the yardmaster (and other olliclals) and (he train crews. 

'Phe ages of (lu'se hoys rang<* from 10 (o 18 and 10 years, and there are 
Instances wh(*re they have tilled some of tliese positions at (he age of 14 years. 
When llu'se hoys g<‘t (o learn a little something about the work, then the sitiui- 
thm of (lie men con(*erued becomes almost unhearahle in many cases, for they 
usually know more than a man, ami the hoys are, besides, encouraged by those 
111 authority. 

They go so far as to direct train movements and the like wlien the man in 
cimrge Is busy on phone or otlierwlse engaged or temporarily aiismit. 

Wrecks, delays, ami oilier forms of confusion have already occiirreii by such 
irregularities, and tlicrc are instances where men liave suffered discipline 
biHniuse of the same, ami (lierc is evidently no redress. 

In cases wlimv trainmen or onginemen are involved and where discipline is 
to be dealt out, the towerman is forced to keep quiet and not divulge these 
Irregularities for fear he himself would lie punlshiMi and perhaps lose bis job, 
and all because of tlie fact lie 1ms no organization to back him up in his 
protest. If these tilings could bo made clear to the train liamls and point out 
the dangers to which they are exposisl It is possilile that there would be a 
different story to tell liefore many montii.s. For their benefit they should 
insist on the recognition of our organization and encourage the unorganized to 
unite, thereby hastening an umlerstandliig wlierehy all these dangers will be 
elimlimteil. 

In former years it was the custom to employ older and more experienced 
persons In these positions, espe<*lally for tower work, but a cliange seems to 
imve occurred, and not for the better. 

Either cripples ca* old expt'rienci^l men ustnl to l>e given the preference with 
a chance to fill these jobs on levers, hut such opixirtunlties are rare now. 

lU'sIdw, most of these hoys who hold the positions seem to be able to do nearly 
as they please and “ get away with it,” as the men in charge offer but little 
resistance, presumably be<*nuse of the Influence back of some of the lads. 

Promotions for lever men and operators seldom occur, but when a chance 
vacancy of this character does occur some “pet” usually gets the Job, and 
who, very often, comes from another department or branch of the service. 

The towerineii heiv in this short district, which is commonly known os the 
elevated, are all old, experienced, and faithful employees. The company does 
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not 8©et» to appreciate their value ; neither are they hohling out any sl'KH'Ial 
inducements that would in any way tend in the direction of encouragement. 

The wages are not such that a man can afford to take a day off once In a 
while to rest up ; on the contrary, it takes every cent that one can make now- 
adays to keep the wolf from the door. Besides that ct)nstnnt grind, grind, 
grlml on the Job keeps the doctor almost constaiUly on the move propping us up 
for just one more day’s work. These doctor bills inust be paid, an<l nearly all 
of ns have some gootl-slzed hills already 

Nearly every day you hear of some new victim in some of the departments 
who is •* nil In ” and is not now working every day like he u^ed to. These are 
facts, and nil that a person has to do Is simply go among'^t (he men; you can 
see it right In their faces. It shows np clearly and no mistake. About workeil 
to death, so to speak. 

Recently an engineer had some slight trouble with his engine, and it was 
getting clo.se to leaving time. lie called bi one <d the towers to report the 
defect, and recommended a change of engines. The poor fellow was Just about 
ready to collapse. He was simply “all in.” lie was a iU‘r\ous wreck and he 
looked It. Ilumlrods of instances may he qiiottsl, but why continue? There 
Is a reason for all these terrible things. Retrenchments and further retrench- 
ments help it along. The work is carried on Just ns hanl after retrenching ns 
it was before, and just ns much of It. But we are iirgcsl to hurry, and if we 
are not inclined we are jaditcly infornuMl that So-and-so does it and we got to. 
So there you are. Organization can improve this ('onditlon if it will half try. 
This same sttite of affairs exists among the tntinmen as well ns that of the 
enginemen. Their boss also has got them all about half scared to death. 

TMie men In nil the towers alike Imve the saim* kick. All you can get out of 
them is, “ It’s hell ; It’s hell.” 

Attention might be direct i*d to one, for illustration, in West Philadelphia, 
that is known as “ N ” t(»wer, or otherwise ” the madhouse.” 

l"p until about three years ago this ollicc ^\as in cliarge of a train illrector, 
one who directs mo\ements to be made. Some changes oc< urred in the district, 
and tinnlly the assistant yardmasters were given desk room in this large tower. 
After sojiie few montlis, and when the A. V. Ms. luni sligidly familiarized 
themselves with the tower work, it was intimated that some f(‘W of Ukmu were 
desirous of taking liold of it tliemselves and running it ^^ilhout a train director. 
Anyhow, preparations were made for the change, and tjie train director was 
tinally removnl. At the same time <»ne or two of tlu'se A. Y. Ms. renllze<l It 
would undoubtedly work n hardship on them, but the “ bright lights,” or the 
younger element in the movement, iiad that wish carried out. for their desire 
I>re<lorninated. They were now’ destined to fill two imsltioiis, that of assistant 
yanlnmster and also tliat of train director, ami th(‘y are now’ making a sorry 
plight of It. Of course they are saving money for the company, and naturally 
the Job Is made hanlor for somebod.v. Besides trains are iK'lug made up and 
move<l; but how’? Wrecks, delays, and incoinenlcme to the traveling public 
Is the result. Human wrecks, also, is one of tin* results. Those A. Y. Ms. try 
to make np trains, and they also try to move them. There Is little or no system 
In their methods and mismanagement <loini nates. There was no seeming si)e<*Inl 
Instructions given these men as to how’ their work should he performed, and 
now they are having a hard time to hold their end up ami ke<*p things moving. 
They do ns l)est tliey can at making up trains and make a \cry fjiiiit jittempt at 
directing movements. 

Making up trains Is one thing and directing movements is another, and that’s 
sure. 

The passenger yardnmster lias a corps of assistants all over his district. He 
has t\vo special as.sistants who work 12 hours, day and night. They are in 
charge of the West Philadelphia district, and make “ N ” tower their head- 
quarters, all the assistants In the district coming iimler them. The two 12-hour 
men get in the neighhorhoo<l of $1.10 per month, and the otlier assistants get, 
l>ei^nps, $15 to $20 leas. 

• The *‘rule ” at “N ” tower is about like this: The 12-hour man “calls combl- 
natidhs,” and his 8-hour assistant also calls combinations, nil at the same time. 
Then they get busy on the phones, and the leverman la being continually 
jirompted to “ keep ’em moving.” If he moves tliem right, then all is well, hut 
If he moves them not right then the vulgarity and sarcasm Is something un- 
bearable. Conductors and trainmen take a turn at it, suggesting movements 
to the leverman at tlines, and he Is supposed to take notice to it. and usually 

38810^— S. Doc. 41.5, ^lr~vol 11 23 
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things go wrong ugnio, then thoro is itioro troubl© fur tli6 And to 

Irelp tliu Jeverinan in his troubles the telephone boy or the mesBenger 

t>oy gets on the Job, and as usual must obey ; then, 9 times out of 10, there is 
more trouble for him. Wrecks iimumerable hare occurred at this p{a<!e, and 
some men have been hurt and many suspended because of this state of affairs. 

No two men of these assistants call eombluntlons alike; that is, wiien they 
do call them. Invariably, tbeir principle instructions to the iererinan is, 
"Kfep ’em moving; keep ’em moving.” 

V^ery few of these men kia/w tiny thing about interlocking, Jcnow little about 
the routes, and prartleally nothing about I lie switch or signal numbers, and 
there is euntliiual eoni'u.simi. 

This is a very big yard ; in fuet. tlirtn* yards in one ; and with 30 to 40 tracks. 
Head engines and sljifters are constanlly on the move, making np, backing, and 
piilJing enijily passenger trains. (Jnco in a great while tliey have an occasional 
passenger in, but not very often. On KrH‘cial occasions, or in emergency in- 
stances, we lind it necessary to handle loaded ones. 

Discipline for yard men is just as severe as for men controlling the pas- 
senger tracks. 

Not long since a switch faded to work at this place, and the electrician was 
c«lli‘il to remedy lU'fect. lie made it safe to make one movement over It. 
Then a movement was awailing to pass over same switch, but over another 
point. The levernian i>roiesied tliat it was unsafe to do so, hut tlie man In 
charge Inslsteil tliat lie do it. Thv result was a wreck*, engine and cars de- 
railed. For tlii.s tlie levennan and electrician were both disciplined. 

On jinotlier occasion wlien tlie man in charge was busy on the phone, the 
ph<me boy culled a eoniinnution for n road engine to buck in from engine yard 
to pick up liis train. Tlie l(‘\ernnin hail to obey. TJie route was not proiierly 
protectivl and should liave lieen carefully guarded by the a. .v. ra. in charge. 
The result was an emj»ty draft of coaches backed straight into the side of 
the road engine, derailing and wrecking the rolling stiwk. For this a brake- 
man got a \ery se>t're suspeiision. In this instance all liauds had to jump 
hurrUnlly to save tiu'ir li^es, and tliere were some narrow eHCui>e8. 

This is some of tlie nuiny, many experiences at tills point. It Is tJie result 
of one man trying to fill two men’s jobs. But it's becoming common now on 
the rnllroud — one man doing two or three men’s work. It’s about time some- 
thing was done to stop It. It’s dangerous. 

The way men in aiilliorlfy talk nowadays is something ridiculous, for tJiey 
demand that you not only curry out tlie work of your own department, but 

tliey also insist lliat it’s olherwisp — for you work for the railroad and 

you got to do tills, you got to do that, and you got to do just what I say. In 
other wopd.s, they iiisimnile tliey will take an engineman off his locomotive to 
tamp ties, If mvessary, or a telegrnplier or clerk from ids office to drive spikes. 
This is practically the situation in so many wonls. And they even brag about It. 

Anotlier unbearable amlo.^auce at “N” is the fact that these a. y. m.’s come 
on duty and sit right down to work with their full street clotiies on, and In 
some In.staiK'es wearing their overc(»uts. X^p goes the windoTi"Fi at their pleasure, 
and stay tliat way until tliey see tit to close tliem. Tiiis In the dead of winter, 
too. The leverman and operator in tlieir office garb are forced to suffer ami 
lUiy dcM’lor bills. The only satisfaction you get is?, wlio tlie hell cares, 

Ttiese a. y. m/s tiglit one another like cats and dogs. Their responsibility 
is so very great that tliey keej) nagging and picking at one another In crazy 
fttnxggle trying to keep tlie Imsiness moving on time. Just lately two of them 
almost came to blows. Then one of tlicin will turn around to the leverman and 
my, “Have you got that — why that movement we M’ere just talking about.” 
Tben the leverman Is in wTong again if he don’t happen to have it. 

These men are nil old einf»loyet‘s and came from the train service, aad an 
Old man is not young by any means when It comes to handling this Idiid of 
baalm^. This case might compare with tlie taking of a canal-boat Cf^itala 
ana placing him In charge of u large, modern ocean liner, and it makes neoriy 
a idmlhir compariwm. Tliey threjiten reorganization — ^meaning, you’ll lose yofur 
threaten everj^body, when it suits their convenience, in the straggle 
keeping business moving. « 

Very often when a regular a. y. m. is off for a tew days or on vncttloQ then 
they will send a conductor or a brakeuian to ftll his place. Ofteuer the l^ter. 
This is not all pleasant. 

a leverman or an operator reports off aoct sickness or the like, then 
usuaUy it Is a case of double up. This means 12 hours’ work, and Its a bard. 
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hard. 0ropfi«l^a, for, tr«il>% S hours is really .too Icnag to work iu one of these 
luferuoA 

Another ttiliijB Is the difficulty of getting to the h^t while on duty in some 
of those offices. Very often a man is coiupellod to go tlie full 8 hours witlnHit 
being able to attend to the wants of nature, either because of the rusli of busi* 
ness or the fact tliut the toilet is unhandy to reach at tlie proper time. Bi*sl(les 
some of tiiese toilets are filthy dirty. 

The n. y. in. has been very successful in Imposing several of his duties over 
to the table of the telegrapher, and the latter must be good, for it will not 
benefit him in the least to raise a protest. lie knows what would happen. 

During all these hard times wlien business is so “bad” die traveler will 
occasionally see some ladles riding in smokers among the men, and because of 
the overcrowded condition of the rest of the ti'uin. (hi these trains you very 
fre(iuently find passengei's standing for Imiirs, and no seats; tlien, licskles, there 
are very many instances wliere tJiey got to o|)en tlieir own trap doors to get 
out of the cars at the stations, Ix^cause of not enough of trainmen. 

There has been much said about irregularities In these pagt^s; In how many 
of these Instances has die law been broken? In stweral, undoulitedly. 

What can be done to prevent recurrence? How Is Oils to be stopix^l and the 
law breakers punished? 

If this grind is to continue, as it Is shown in the list of victims here recorded, 
what is to become of the n<l(lillonal human 4lerelicts dud will surely rwult, 
following their maimed, shattered, and disfigured condition? 

Tlie slaugliter has become unbearable, and the turning point should be at 
hand. Praying and apiiealing is out of the question. Something more radical 
slKHiUl be tlie order of die day. Demands sliould be our ultimatum — nothing 
l(^ss— for this is a life and death struggle. 

We should urge the engiiieinen, the trainmen, and conductors to take notice. 
We should urge that they ukl us In an attempt to gain recognition. We have 
the proof, and we can show to tlie world tliat we have a real grievance. We 
positively would get the supiiort of tlwse organizations. We already have been 
assured, locally, that they viill stand by us. The grievance Is .just as much their 
grievance as it Is ours, for their memliers are In dangler of Injury from Irregu- 
larities, besides some of them are being puntshed or suspended unjustly —and 
is this not a grievance for them? 

No time like the prestuit, and now would be an opportune moment for action. 

If an organization with a hundred or two men can command n*sp(*ct of tlie 
officials of the Penna. It. R. like a certain element that now exists. Insignificant 
(IS it Is, and get a lot of free advertising at the same time, what might we not 
expect with our several hundre<l members. If we go the right way about it, and 
luickeil up by the influence of tlie other four great brotherhoods? 

The following Is a proof of the contemptible frame-up : 

Tills circular was rei^utly sent out from the otlices of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, accompanied by a small book of so-called regulations : 

P1111.ADKLPHIA, Pa., Octohcj' 27, ISH. 
AH concerned, telegraph department, Philadclpiim terminal division: 

We send herewith copy of Regulations for the Hovernmeut of Employees of 
the Telegi’aph Deportment, effective October 1, 1914. 

It is to be understood that these regulations were proposed by the oonimlttee 
of operators who are members of the Onler of Rallrmul Tf^legraphers, Dls- 
pa tellers, Agents, and Signalmen, aial have been ap>3ed to by the cor]^ny after 
various conferences with that committee. 

II. I. 06 AN, Division Operator. 

The oppressed ones have now been heard from, and their message is In good 
hands, let us hope. 

P. S. — ^The a. y. m’s at “ N ” have all stated times Innumerable that they could 
not perform their full duties properly and fully as It Is expected of them. They 
have all intimated to their resp^ive levemien time and time again that they 
could not call combinations or look after the movements and attend to their own 
work, too. And this Is a fact. 

The a. y. ni. must keep a true and correct record df all his cars as he moves 
them from place to place, and Is constantly making notations on his various 
sheets and lia^ is on the phones almost constantly, and giving orders to crew's, 
and has not the tUne to call conddnadons inteUlgeatly. 

hiearly every time a ie verman sets up a route without getting p«mer Instruc- 
tions It is Invariably wrong; ;fhen a stinal must be put to danger, which la in 
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ylolatloa of the cowpaay's rules. This Is one of the principal reasons for t&is 
protest. 'These weu have confessed their inabiUty to HU the two ijositlous, 
Heceutly uu a. y. w. picked up a pafjer weight, savagely, because of soaHe 
Iireguhnity of the levenunn, and «liovve<| ii disposition of firiDg it at his head, 
saying, If it was not for the law, etc., what he would do. If this was a Joke it 
was a serious one; besides, there was a number of men present, and It was very 
humiliating to the leverman, who was Innocent of any wrongdoing on his part 


Mr. H. B. Pkrham, 

President, tSt. Louis, Mo. 


riiii.Ai)KLPHiA, Pa., March 23, JDJff. 


Dkaii Sir and Brotiikr: Some (iiiio ago iny attention was called to the Illness 
of Brother W. F. Duffy, h*verinan, “ H ’ tower, tills eity, and who resides at 
154B N. 57th St, Phlla., Pa., and who holds a card in the grand division of this 
orgunizutlou ; I wa.s advised that his illness was due to oveiAvork. (Last sum- 
mer I (’ailed on Brother Duffy, when he produced his inciiibersliip card and rev 
quested it to be held secret for the* present at least.) In view’ of the above, I 
immediately calUsI at Ids residence to pay my respects and to see if there was 
anything the hrotliers could <lo lor him. Mrs. Duffy advised me then that 
Brother Duffy had lieiai taken to an asylum and that nothing hut his work put 
him where he Is, and that Mr. Duffy worked some thirty years for the P. R. R. 

Liist week I leurm'd that Dr. (Mias. J. Cavanagli, 1518 Idrie Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was Brother Duffy’s physician, and determined to call on the 
doctor, vvhic’h I did witli the followdtig result: 

Dr. Cavanagli says that during the namth of Nov., 1913, Wm. Duffy, with 
Whom he had hiaai uciiuainteil for .some twenty-odd years, came to him in a very 
nervous condition, claiming that detectives were following him, and that the 
P. R. R. was laying for lilin and watching liitn to find a cause to discharge him, 
threatening to c’ommlt suicide, and laboring under all kinds of hallucinations. 
The doctor says he tri(*<l to have Brotheu* Duffy admitted to Kirkbright's Sanl- 
tArluiii, hut the specialists told him tliat Klrkhriglits would not think of such a 
thing (Kirkbright’s Is an Institution for tlie elite, and, I am told, charges from 
$20 to $40 per week to keep a party there), hut that linally he recelvcnl w’ord to 
bring his patient; hut Is uimhle fo .say who is kcH'pIng Brotli(*r Duffy there, but 
thinks the P. R. R. Is doing it ; he says he noticed a notation “ Pennsylvania 
R, R,” on the slip and $5 w hen he signed up, and is not sure wdiether it meant 
place of employment or that the company was putting up the cash. (I saw Mrs. 
Duffy since the intm’vicAv with the doctor, and she tells me that she is putting 
up the cash at tlie hospital, hut that the (’oiiipaiiy had uu investigator there, and 
that she exriects’them to do something more than pay the relief before very 
lon^. Mys. Duffy Is getting tlie relliff money ri'guhirly.) The doctor says 
Kirkbright’s said they would keep him for 13 \v(s*ks, and that he is there now 
since ,lan. 3rd, 1914. (!\Irs. Duffy furtlier states tliat one of the iirst (luestlons 

the company InsixM-tor asked her was whether Brother Duffy was a member of 
any of the R. R. organizations, and says she replie<l that lie was not at this time 
but had been until this Mnrr trouble came up in 190C.) Doctor (.’uvanagh says 
hie’ has know’ii Brother Duffy and his entire family for some twenty years and 
know’S that his present condition is not due to dissipation, nor wuis there a strain 
or tailnt of Insanity In the entire Duffy family, and Is therefore of the opinion 
that the mental strain of Ids work drove Mr. Duffy insane. Dr. Cavanagli soys 
he Is wlUlng to testify to these facts at any time, but requests that he be not put 
on the stand ns a siiecdallst, ns he Is nothing more than an ordinary pliysician. 

I gave the facts above set forth to the insiwctor or investigator on Thursday 
niglit of last W'oek. 


P'of your Information. 


Yours, fraternally, 


Paul H. Wenrich, 

Or^pcinicrr, (Jencral Delivery, Philadelphia, Pa, 


PSRHAX EXHIBIT NO. 13. 

PiTTSBUEGH, Pa., January 22, 191$, 

' Mr, Michael Hemu’.s.v, slioe cobbler. Pitcairn, Pn., an intelligent, old-fash- 
foued Irishman, 08 years of age, with a shop facing where the scenes occuirod 
In 1911, in connection with the shopman's strike, said to-day: 
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, That he saw about all that occurre*!. ko mu<‘h so that he neglected hla work ; 
that the company undoubtedly usetl methods whit-h they hoped would brluR on 
trouble, but that the people there were level-headed people and it could not be 
done. 

That one day a dozen or two P. R. IL Company “ bulls ( these people all call 
them “ bulls ’') marched up and down the streets of the borough, he feels, for 
the purpose of inciting the people to violence, hut .that the i)eople were too wise 
and dhl not molest them ; that this marching was not repeutecl nor had it been 
done before that day he saw it. 

That the P. R. R. sent for the sheriff to interfere; the sheriff came to Pit- 
cairn, but found no trouble and said be could sw no use In making expense 
for the county by bringing deputies there, as everything was peaceable, but 
after this, as the company was not snc<*oeding in keeping men at work in their 
shops, as the strikers were successful in persuading those working to quit and 
join tlie strikers, tiie slieriff was again sent for by the company, and lie came 
with his deputies, assisting the company as above, lie siiiijaises at the expense 
of the citizens of the county, a demonstration of the strength of capital and 
corporations over labor, as lie put it; that lie believes the company now realizes 
it made a great mistake in 1011, as it lost the cream of its shop employees at 
Pii(‘airii; tlie methods used were very bad, and the men only wanted the right 
to join and belong to their union. 

Judd. Rruff is sheriff of Allegheny Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

T. E. Ki.i.is. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., January 2J, 10 IS, 

M. 1). Cameron, phjsUian and burgess of the borough of 1‘lteairn, Pa., to- 
day, among otlier tilings, said as follows: 

Tliat on May IS, 1011, he l<*ft Pitcairn, Pa., at 5.03 or 5.04 a. m. for Eayetto 
County, Pa., for the purpose of looking at a piece of tiinberhind. Met there a 
Mr. \yiu. Oler. That he returned to Pitcairn at 0.30 or 10 j). m. same date. 

Tliat the night before (May 17) he told Chief of Police Porter of Ids intended 
trip on the next day and asked Porter to act as mayor until he returned; that 
if was known about a week before by citizeii.s of 1‘itcairji that lu‘ was to muka 
the trip. 

Tliat when he returned he was told that the company “ bulls ” had marched 
in the borough streets, but of course he bud not witnessed it. I asked him if It 
was supposed that the chief would act thus. Jle he.sitaied and said, “Well, It 
has been said that the presitient of the council Is the man, hut, of course, was 
at work duidng the day and could not do so.” 

Tliat he sent for Sheriff Bruff, who came to Pitcairn a number of times dur- 
ing the trouble; that Bruff, be was .sorry to say, sympathized with the men and 
made light of the Idea of sending deimties into the town, claiming tite action 
was not needed ; that it is a fact that Bruff made speeches fn\oring the men. 

“Q. What, in your opijiion. brought on all this trouble. Doctor?— .tV. Well, It 
was outsiders; the P. R. R. objects to Its employees belonging to unions coming 
under the A. P. of L., giving Its rea.sons for suggestion, that the A. F. of L. 
makes so much trouble for both employers and employees ; the P. It. R., however, 
does not object outside of that. 

“ Q. Did j’ou meet the heads or otRcers of the four other organizations, train-; 
men, engineers, etc., that came liere?— A, Yes; I met them; Mr. Lapp, of Balti- 
more, was one. 1 calleil them to my odice and laid, with other citizens, a confer- 
ence with them. Tliere was no P. R. R. official there; this meeting was for the 
purpose of finding some way to get the shopmen to return to work, cease stdJk- 
Ing.” 

Cameron says many strikers told him they did not know why they were oat 
on strike. 

That quite a number moved to other towns, Irvin for one, and then came to 
work on traims, as they did not want to go to work from Pitcairn on account 
of the action of the strikers at the “ bridge,” where they congregated, hooting, 
calling those who went to w ork “ scabs ” and other vile names, this action by the 
strikers was the reason he (Cameron) insisted on Sheriff Bruff sending deputies 
into the situation and which lie finally prevailed on Bruff to do. 

That the day that 150 or so of the P. R. R. ” bulls ” came across the bridge 
aod Uned ap it had been reported to the shop officials that a man wanted to 
go Into the shops to work, could not do so account strikers, and had taken 
refuge in Mr. lewis's store, but that this report proved to be an error; t^ 
“ bulls ” were sent to help thjs supposed individual out 
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That th<» attitude of the strikers «t the bridge at all times was one of foree 
and not moral siuislon. 

That the sherlir hud about 40 <lei>uties there; that most of them were ap- 
pointed from the ranks of the strikers. 

That he lias no Ideji whatever why the P. U. 11. “bulls” marched In the 
str(H*ts the day he was out of town ; that they did not do so before or after th^t 
date (leaving it for me to find out, I suppow'). 

That after his conference with the ollicers of the four other brotherho<Kls, 
lie called on a lot of strlk(*rs, among whom was Charles Denny, and told them, 
making it very strong und clear that the attitude of those ofhcials numtit that 
the strikers w<»uld receive no assistance from tlwme hrotherlioods and did not 
Imve tiielr sympiithy ; that they were iu»t in accord with the actions of the men 
on a strike, urging them to go back, etc. 

That he ((Cameron) was 1*. U. It. <loctor, 1803 to 1800, but never recelvetl 
any wages, simply grantetl a pass ; that he quit the job because* there w'us no 
money in It for him. 

Cameron, answering my qu(*stion relative to cf»mpany la> Ing off men, said, 
“Yes; I think they did; a few, not many though.” I liinted at a thousand; 
he laughed and said, “One third that number would lx* nearer it.” 

That he was through Ihe P. It. It. “bulls’” headquarters; made a complete 
visit to all cars; thlnk.s tb(* company had about 200 of tht*m tlH‘re; thought the 
“bulls” looked ordinary im‘n, pretty falr-Iookliig lot of men. In fact; that he was 
also through the hcathiuartcrs of the m(*n lmport('<l In by the company to take 
place of strikers. 

“ Q. Doctor, are you nc<iunint<vl with Mr. Kepph*? — A. Yes. sir; have Unow’u 
him a nurnh<*r of years. 

“ Ci. Do you consider Idm a goo<l citizen; is bis word gt^odV — A. Yes; Kcpple 
is a go<Kl citizen, and I w 111 accept any statement he might in:ike as the truth. 

“Q. Are you acquainted with Mr. Born, of Wilmerding? — A. yi*s, sir; Born 
is also a good citizen, id>ove the average in intelligence, and a man of his 
word. I will accept his statement as truth.” 

Cameron says that about titty days after the strike w{\s called a lot of 
strikers engineere<l a “ return to work in a body move,” lH*cause tliey did not 
wish to call any stigma down uinm then).selv(‘s singly; that “ hundrt^s ” re- 
turm*(i to work in this movement, all Inside of 48 to OG hoiii-x. 

Cameron also wild of Born and Kepjde that he heard them talk to the men 
in committee room several times, and that lie ci»nshleml their talks very 
reasonable and that good advice was given by them. Of Frt*<‘mHn ho said, while 
he w^as not so w’Oll acquiilntt'd, he did not like his manner so well, etc. ; that 
there w'us a foreigner on the commltlin* that “ wouldn’t do,” worths to thiit 
effect. 

Cameron s;ild the “few” men luiti off wt*re treatisl .so in Feb’y and March, 
1911, he*tx*lleves. 

That he never saw car loads of .virilo* bitsikers bnnight into the place. 

T. !•:. Ki.t.is. 


PnTsaruoH, P\.. Janunry tdlS. 

Hkniiy Portku, night poli<*cnmn, I’itrairn, Pa., to-tlay. among other things, 

said: 

That during the shopmen’s strike at Pitcairn, Pa., P. R. R. shops In 1911, 
lie did not make any urre.sis, nor did he ha\e occaslt»n to make any arrests; 
that everything was ix*aaible: that neither did the day policemen have occa- 
sion to ari*e.st anyone during that iierlod. 

That there was no occaslim to bring either deputy sheriffs or the State 
constabulary; that deputy sheriffs were brought in. but thait was because the 
strikers were successful in txu'suading workmen to join the strikers; that 
this was not done by force, however; that the strikers were also persuading 
trainmen to assist the strUers, but did not use force in eitlier cuvse, but talked 
to them. 

That the day tlie P. R, R. “ bulls ” marched through the streets of Pitcairn 
the burgess had gone out of town; that the night before this the burgess had 
said to him that he w'ns to be out of town the next day. and requested him 
(Porter) to act as burgess wlilie he was away; that the “bulls” marched 
early In the forenoon; that he did not molest the “bulls”; that he went to 
his home and retired at 11 a. m. 
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oaiat the Btrlkers nor citfMRs molested tlie “bulls’’; that luul tl\ey done so. 
lie would have called Sheriff Bruff on phone; Inter suld would have called 
Mr. Coursan first, as he was president of the coiincU and hla superior borough 
officer; that he did not know the “bulls” were to inarch; that no one hud 
said anytliing to him about It, and that he did not know why they luarcluMl ; 
that It not done previous to that day nor after that day. 

Asked if he had orders to call Ooursan or Bruff, he said, did not reinemlu'r 
of such orders; that it was a long time ago, two yenrs ago; this wn.s a favorite 
antrwer of his; seemed very relucbint t<> talk about anything e(uinected with 
that strike. 

Alwnit tlie first answer he made me was. “ I do not know jm.x thing about It,” 
but gi’ndually oiioned somewhat. 

T. K. E1.U.S. 


riTTsnnicii, I’A., Janiuivff /9M 

Mr, M. L. Kec k, real estate agent, rUealrn, l^a., this evening, in tlie presence 
of four \vUness(‘s, among wlaan was 1>. A. SluMTer, said as follows; 

T^nit there is no doubt but that J. F. Coursan, IMt cairn P. U. U. shops, 
is responsible for the marching of the P. It. It. spcs-iiil ngents tlirongh tlu* 
streets of tlie borough one day during Ihe shopmen’s strike in 1011; Unit the 
burgess wtus out of town that day; that no marehlug was done before or since 
tliat (lay; that Mr. Coursan was in Pitcairn on tliat day. During the con- 
versation Keek said that Claineron is l)urg(‘ss only in a nominal way; that In* 
Hec(*pted tlie office with that understanding; that J. F. Coursan is president of 
the council. 

That the system of “on and off” practiced by the P. R. R. In its Pltenirn 
shops is very wrong and unjust to the men, and was one of the causes of tin* 
men attempting to organize in 1911 ; that the P. R. R. discriminates yel 
against tin* inerchunts of Pitcairn who were sympathizers with the men In 
1911 ; that he was at the meeting betw(H'n the burg(*KS, the four trainmen 
brotherhoods, aud a few other citlzeas; it was arrangnt for, and provc^l a 
success in starting the men ba(*k to work, ’j'iiis meeting tnentlonwi by Burgess 
Cameron ; s(*e rei>ort. Ktvk leans strongly t<»vvard the railroad company. Do 
not think he knew who I was. 

That an agi’e<*ment was made tlmt ora* “bull” might come to the post offi(*(^ 
fur mall each day. 


PiTTsuuucjn, P.V., January 20, lUlS, 

Mr. McKei.vky, retin'd. P. U. R.. Altoona, Pn., ea.st end simp, foriunan, now 
on P. 11. It. pensiiMi, at tlie liome of Mr. J. T. Lewis, Pitcairn, Pa., thii? evening, 
among other t]iiug.s, said; 

That he as a meinlier of the B. L. E. struck witli others on the P. R. R. in 
1877 ; tliat P. M. Arthur, tium chief engiui*er that brotlierhofid, declared the 
strike illegal and took the charter from the P. R. K. men; that he then left the 
union and never joined It again; that some yf*ars ago he became foreman at 
East Altoona, Pa., was drawing $180 per month when retired, and now draws a 
$103 t>er month pension less ,$2.50 i^er month, which is taken out account hU 
$2,500 policy or death benefit in the voUint<H*r relief. That the rate of a pension 
fs detenulned somewhat by the average rate of pay for the last ten years of 
service; that about the only bad feature connected with the vol. r’lf Is that 
demotion or lowering of the rate of wag<*« during the last ten years decreases 
the rate of pension, but he believes the company fair in dealing with this matter. 

That In Ids opinion Mr. Thoma.s, former master mechanic for the P. R. II, at 
Altoona, was altogether responsible for the dissatisfaction among the men in 
those sliopa, due to his policy relative to ple<*ework; that a certain card from 
Ida office denoting certain changes wa.s found by the men; this dlsaatiafaotlon 
caused the men to begin organizing; that the men in his sliop were not dis- 
satisfied, but sympathizi*d with the others and nl.so organized, but did not re- 
main on strike long, some coming back next morning; that Mr, Thomas left 
Altoona shortly before the trouble, 

63 years in P. R. R. service. 


T. E. ELL1.S. 
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As TO Conduct of Strike Breakers and “Bulls” During Shopmen’s Strike, 

1011 . 


The Coix)Ni\l Hotel, 
Altoona, Pa., February 8, J913, 

Justice Thoinns Trinihalh, Franklin, Cambria Co., Pn., on Feb. 7, 1913, at his 
ofllce salt], In part, as follows: 

That it seemed to bim that the P. R. R. placed their cars containing strike 
breakers and “ bulls ” In such position that It might have caused trouble, due to 
the objectionable and beastly conduct indulged in by those i)eople in the presence 
of the citizens. 

That to his personal knowledge these men were many times guilty of de- 
liberate indecent exposure of person in plain view of women and children ; that 
he saw these acts f)n several occasions; that the matter was reported to otilcials 
of the P. U. U., but without avail so far as he knows. 

T. E. Ellis. 


ATTERBURY EXHIBIT. 


The Pi';\\svLV\NrA Uailroai) Co., 

(iLM.KAf. (Ju ice, Bhovd Street Station, 

rhUudelyhht, June S, 1915. 

Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

Secretary I'nittd States ConimiHsiftn <ni I adust rial Nrlatiaas, 

Ti ansyortation Huitding, Chicago, JU. 

Dear Sir: Referring to your lt*lt('r of May 20 in regard to Information which 
1 promised to supply the Commission on Industrial Relations: 

I understand that Mr. S, (\ Long, our general manager, has already furnished 
Mr. Walsh with a statenumt of arrn.s and ammunition ston'd on our system, 
and that umh'r date of June 2 he wrote you relative to our jiolice organization. 

If there l.s any additional information >ou nould likt' on the subj(H*t, please 
let me know. 

Yours, very truly, 


W. W. .VTiERaruY, V/cc President. 


HUNT EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

The Pennsyia’vma Raiihovd VoirNivuv Kei n i' Department. 

Kuinber of members of the relief fund who left sendee during the year 191k, 
shoteing membership, a rerage length of service, cause for tea ring serriec, and 
classification of oeeupation. 

Number of members of the relief fund who left service during the 


year 1914 41,412 

Percentage and number of those who resigneil voUin- 

tarlly 23,101 

Percentage and number of those relleveil account of 
reduction In force and through no fault of employee, 3.'5% 14, 494 

Percentage and number of those discharged for cause, 97o 3 ! 727 


TotBl 41,412 

Average class of membership I.44 

Average length of service lyr. 3raos. 
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Classification of occupation. 


Offlcers, agents, and clerks 

AVarehousemen, station laborers, messengers, etc 

Telephone and telegraph operators and train dispatch- 
ers — 

Conductors on all trains 

Brakemen. flagmen, and baggage-masters on all trains, 

Loc'omotlve and electrical engineers 

Ix>comotive tiremen and electrical engineers’ lieipers,. 

Yardmen 

Shopmen 

Trackmen 

Floating equipment 


3. 5% 
11. 3 Vo 

0 . 8 % 
0. 7% 
7. Vo 
0 . 1 % 
3. 5% 
2 . 8 % 
22 . 9 % 
4i). 4 % 
0. 3'/o 


1,440 

4,000 

318 

:k)7 

34 
1,400 
1, 102 
9, 527 
10, 207 

no 


Total 


41,412 



PajTuents by companies. 
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HUNT EXHIBIT NO. 3. 


ITbe PennftTlvanla Uailroad Voluntarv Relief Department, including the employees of th^B 
^ rennsylvanltt Hallrond Company, rhiladelphia, Baltimore & Washington UaU road Co^ 
)>auy, West .Tersey & Sinshore Railroad Company, Office of the Superintendent, 233 
South Fourth Street Annex.] 

Philadelphia, June ]J, 1915, 


Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

Secretary Vnited States ronimission on Industrial Relations, 

T runs porta tio7i Building, Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir: I beg leavo to advise that tbe company has paid to Injured em- 
ployecH and tboir deijendents on account of suits, .settlements, etc., for the years 


1908 to 1914, incliLsive, as follows : 

1908 $91,.W>.40 

1900 oO, 1)54. 1>5 

1910 - ^ . 72,5m‘J7 

1011 - - lOLS.lO. 70 


1012 $76,091.48 

101.4 17.5,660.12 

1014_: 341,014.15 


I tni.st that Ibose lignn's will prove satisfactory for your purpose. 
Vours, rcsja‘ctfnlly, 


K. B. Hunt, 

Superintendent, 


CREIGHTON EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


Statement shon-inff avcnufc yca)lg (arnings of employees <(t the sercrat Altoona 
shops }or the year liUt. 


(Mass of employees. 

Altoona machine. 

Altoona car. 

Men. 

Total 

oarumgs. 

Average 
yeiii ly 
earnings 
per man. 

Men. 

Total 

earnlng.s. 

Average 
yearly 
earnings 
per man. 

Division offleers 

11 

$.3.3,078 90 

f 3, 007. 17 

2 

$6,062.40 

$3,031.20 

Division office clerks 

iin 

114, 475.65 

986.86 

22 

20,843.45 

947.48 

llaohinists: Black.smiths, boiler inakerN, 







molders, forgemen, etc 

i,37(; 

1,500,265.35 

1,090 31 

157 

159,485.30 

1,015.83 

Carpenters: Cabinetmakers, car re- 







pair men, etc 

2H7 

261,680. 25 

911.78 

1,050 

911,201.16 

867.81 

Other shopmen 

3,331 

2,472,325.00 

742 22 

1,391 

1,035,193 30 

744.21 

Watchmen 

48 

36,5«i2 52 

761. 72 

37 1 

23,296.50 

629.63 

Engine house men 

678 

655,889 90 

819.90 1 

•3 

2,357.80 

785.93 

Fuel and water station men 

31 

21, 888. 80 

706.09 




Car deaners, oilers, etc 


530. 15 

630.16 

.U 

29,700.30 

582.36 

All other employees on M. £. rolts 







(laborers, etc.) 

195 

128,642.55 

659. 71 

740 

581,207.60 

785.42 

Total 

! 6,074 

i 

5,125,339.07 

843.81 

3, 153 

2,709,347.80 

1 802.01 


Juniata. 

South Altoona foundry. 

(Mas-s of employees. 



Average 



Average 



Total 

yearly 


Total 

yearly 



earnings. 

eiumings 


earnings. 

earnings 




per man. 



per man. 

Division officers 

3 

$8,115.00 

$2,705.00 

2 

$4,477.80 

$2,238.90 

Division office clerks 

20 

17,047.80 

852.39 

14 

9,949.05 

710.65 

llaohinists: Blaok 9 miths,boner makers, 







moldtts, forge men, etc 

454 

499,501.20 

1,100.42 

226 

254,584.25 

1,126.48 

Carpenters: Cabinetmakers, car ro- 







1 ^ men, etc 

17 

17,231,75 

1,013.63 

34 

31,745.85 

938. 70 

Oibw shopmen 

1,126 

833,363.65 

740.11 

485 

334,541.80 

680.77 

Watchmen 

9 

5,723.90 

635.99 

1 

672.80 

672.80 

All other employees on M. E. rolls 







(laborers, etc.) 

43 

22,553.25 

524.49 

3 

1.788.30 

096.10 

Total 

1,672 

1,403,626.55 

830.49 

765 

637*750.85 

|. 888.67 
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StaUnunt shotting overage yearly earnings of employees at the several Altoona shops for 
the year 1911 — Continued. 


Total average. 


Class of employees. 


DIvMon'offlcers 

Division office clerks 

Machinists: Blacksmiths, boiler makers, molders, forgemen, etc. 

Carpenters: Cabinetmakers, car repair men, etc 

Other shopmen 

Watchmen 

Engine house men 

Fuel and water station men 

Car cleaners, oilers, etc 

A 11 other employees on M. E. rolls (laljorers, etc.) 

Total 


Men. i 

1 

-J 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 
yearly 
earnings 
per man. 

18 1 

t51,7.34. 10 

$2,874.12 

171! 

152,315.95 

943.70 

2,21.1 , 

2,413,926. 10 

1,090.79 

1,888 

i; 221, 850 00 

880.30 

6,338 1 

4,075,423.75 

738.20 

65 

66,265. 72 

697.43 

681 

558,247.70 

819.75 

31 

21,888.80 

706.09 

.52 

30,230.45 

581.35 

981 

734,191.70 

748. 41 

11,964 

9,930,072.97 

830.50 


Altoon.\, r.\., April ^8, 1B16. 


CREIGHTON EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


This is suhiiiitltMl to explain the evlilence where I was unable to 

accurately j?ive tin* salaries. 

.M.w. i:h 


(t. W. Cr.ElGlITON. 


Diriston officers Altoona shops, year 1911, 


Monthly 

rate. 

Yearly 

earnings. 

Total. 

Altoona machine shop.s; 

Superintendent motivepowert— 

6 months at 1 

6 months at* 

Assistant engineer moti\epovcr> — 

Ommithsat’ 

1700.00 

600.00 

291.50 

$4,200.00 

3.600.00 

1.749.00 

1.431.00 

2.798.40 

2.544.00 

2.001.00 
3,9oaoo 

2.462.40 
2,308.80 

2. 544. 00 

2.001.00 1 
1,5.39.00 


6 months at* 

Ceneml road foreman of engines ‘ 

General locomot ive lnsj>ec'tor ‘ 

' General car ln.speotor* 

Master mechanic 

238.50 

2:13.20 

212.00 

166.76 

;125.00 

205.20 


Do 

General foreman 

Do 

192.40 

212.00 

166.75 


Assistant general foreman 

128.25 



133, 07a 60 

Altoona car shops: 

Gmeral foreman 

300.00 

1 3,600.00! 

1 2,462.40 

Assistant general foreman 

20.5. 20 

6,062.40 

Juniata shops: 

Master mechanic ! 

A sslstant mast er mechanic 

General foreman 

291.50 

179.35 

205.20 

3, 49a 00 
2,154.60 
2,462.40 { 


8,iiaoo 

4,477.80 

South Altoona foundries: 

General foreman 

Assistant general foreman 

238.50 

134.65 

2,862.00 

l,6ta80 




Grand total 



51, 73a 80 





> All tbefte officers were carried on this particular shop roll, hut tb^ bad charge of and devoted their 
Ofttention to the tmnsian of all shops on the Eastern Pennsylvania Division (Ilarrisburg, Philadelphia, 
Tyrooe, BelUroodf, Greason, Mount Carbon, State Line). 

* Change oi offiom: less experienced m«a sooceediog old men, hence reduction of rate. 
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CREIGHTON EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

[The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Rastern Pennsylranla Division. Office of General 

Superintendent.] 

Altoona, Pa., May P, IBIB, 

Mr. Frank P. Walsh, 

Chairman United states Commusion on Industrial Relations. 

T>ear Sir: In my testimony before your coinmlsslou we quoted figures from 
Altoona inaehlne-shop reports eoverlng the i>ay of ordinary laborers, under 
which head we have 492 day workers w ith an av(‘rage montlily wage of $52.8^} and 
87 plecew’orkers with an average monthly wage of $60.47. Among these men 
were Includc^d 28 high-ratcMl men, biH ause they fit into this classifleatlim better 


than any other, us follows: 

* Cents. 

1 BtorehouMO-uttendant gang leader per hour 44.8 

I laborer gang leader do ^.3 

1 storehouse stock man,. do 41.4 

6 storehouse stock men do 88.5 

2 laborer gang lemlers___ do ^.2 

1 laborer gang U‘»nler do 34.7 

4 storehouse stock men do 32.0 

4 laborer gang leadiTs do 30.7 

2 hdwH’er gang hsoUa's. do 28.2 

8 storehouse attendants do 28.2 

8 Btortdiouse utteuduuU do 26.9 


Tlwse high rates resulted largely from the fa(*l that their i^articular work re- 
quired a btdter (iuallfU‘d lahon'r tlian the usual lahorer’s work, and they carried 
with them an advanciMl rate*. When the comiainy ma<le the two separate 10 per 
cent advances and the 0 per cent advanct* in pa> it wns ai)plled to all* alike, 
resulting In the above high rates for this class; of soiwice. 

(}. W. Fkkiohton, 

(jt ncral i^uyeriniendent. 


HARPER EXHIBIT. 

Police Departmum— Penx.sytnama IImkrom) Co. 


Monthly wage. 

$212. 00 

145. 75 

96. 20 

89. 80 


prtrr ADKi ptii v — ifKvnqr \utf.us. 

1 superintendent 

1 Inspector ___ 

1 captain 

1 lleutemuit 


543. 75 


Three of theoe officers have State f)olice authority ; one is uniformed. 

EASTKBN PENNSYI.VAMA DIVISION — HEADqV ARTKKS, ALTOONA, PA. 


1 Inspector 145. 75 

6 captains 657.20 

9 lieutenants 833.96 

78 patrolmen 6,002.10 


94 7, 639. 00 


All of these men have Slate police authority ; 60 have uniforms. 


western PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION — HKADqUARTEKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


145.75 

434.60 

S4a80 

3,488.50 


80 

All of these men have State police authorltj- ; 10 have uniforms. 


1 inspector 

4 captains 

9 lieutenants...^. 
46 patroUnen 


4,009.65 
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KJCW JERSEY DIVISIOW—HEADQUABTEKS/NEW YORK CITY, 

2 Inspectors 806.05 

8 captains 8ao. 20 

8 ftentenants 90S. 60 

101 patrolmen 7, 197. 60 

115 8, 740. 85 

All of these men have State police authority ; KM) lia\e uniforms. 

V. R. & a. n. — HEMMiV VKTKV.S WIIMIXOTOX, UEL. 

1 Inspector 145. 75 

1 captain 110. (K> 

4 lieutenants 859.20 

28 patrolmen 1,709.85 

29 2, 890. 80 
All those men have Slate -p<*li(e authority; 21 ha\e uiiiloriiw. 

CENTUAI. !)1\1SH)N - H L \ IKp 'AI‘. 1 1 .HS W 1 1 LI \ M Sl'OU 1’, 1* \. 

1 inspector, , 145. 7.5 

8 captains , .580. 00 

4 lieutenants _ ,, _ _ 8.59.20 

28 patrolmen 2,151.60 

36 , 3, 189. 55 

ATI of these meu hav(‘ State-p<»licc authority; ,81 have uniforms. 

NOKTIIKUN DIMSIO.N — IlK M)gi'AKTEUS m*n'A].0, Y. 

1 Inspector 145. 75 

2 captains 212.00 

16 patrolmen 1,281.20 

10 1,588.05 

All of tltese men Jiax* Siale-pollee authority; 16 lia\e uniforms. 

PHIADELPIIIA 'U:UMlNAr. DIV. — UEADl^l'ARTEIiS PH IT. VDKLPIim. 

1 liLspeetor 145.75 

“3 lieutenants 258.10 

32 patrolmen 2,052.80 

36 2,451.65 

Three of these men liave State-p(»llc(‘ authority, uliile 88 hav(» city of Phlla- 
Oelphiu police commissions. 86 of tJicse olllceiN have uniforms. 

GEXERAI . 

Number of men with Stale authority 361 

Number of men with city authority 38 

Ninnber of men without commissions 1 

Total number of men 39t5 

Monthly disbursement of wages $31, 459. 70 

12 

62 919 40 
314 597 0 

877, 516. 40 

The figures In the foregoing table represent tlie active commissioned police 
sei^dce of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Of the 895 men, 278 are equipped ^th storms. 
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WATCHMEX IN CONJUNCTION WITH POLICE DEPART51KNT, PENN. II. R. 


Eastern Penna. division 

6 watchmen 

Western Penna. division 

28 watchmen 

New Jersey division; 

381 watchmen 

P. B. & W. R. U. : 

3 watchmen 

Central division : 

4 watchmen 

Northern division, none. 
Philadelphia Term. div. : 
60 watchmen 


Monthly wage, 
$346. 25 

- 1.9{)9.00 

_ 11,188.55 

180. 75 


233.60 


4, 133. 00 


201 


17, 091. 15 
12 


35 982 30 
179 911 5 


215,893.80 
377, 516. 40 


593, 410. 20 

In the main these men, known ns watchmen, are disabled employees, 
physically unfit for .service in tlie o|ieration of trains, etc., and turned over to 
the police department, which assljins them to dutlt*s compatible with their 
condition, wutciilng shop j^utes, crossings, etc. 


AXrSTON EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


tnied with Ktfttomcut of .1. R. T. Aunton, IMvsldcnt Onlor Itnllroad To.leKrftnhera. 
la'NjmtchcrM, Adonis, and Signalmen.] 


Ratf’A innj BaUimorc dirlHton, l*ci 


Men. Unte per month. 

16 - __ . .$111. 10 

1 132.50 

19- SO. SO 

3 90. 20 

1 SS. 00 

7 S2. 70 

1 81.00 

27 80.15 

17 70. 95 

11 . . . _ 74 20 

14 73. 75 


Railroad, daajf, t.sf, R?///. 


Men. 

Rnte per month. 

45 

$70.55 


69. 95 

.5.3 

67. 35 

19 

64. 15 

5 

60. 95 

.5 

57.70 

1 

- - 57.25 

1 

- 52.45 

1 

30. 00 


249 


Rates of pay on flic Delaware dirisiov, Bennsylrania Railroad, Jan. 1st, l91Ji, 


Men. 



Rato per month. 

$147.50 

141. 10 

121. a5 

96. 20 

89. 80 

86. 60 

83. 35 

80, 15 

76. 95 

73. 75 

70. 55 


Men. 

12 . 

79. 

13. 

24. 

6 . 

8 _ 


7. 

202 


* Probably a helper. 


Rate per month. 

$67.35 

64. 15 

60. 95 

57. 70 

- 51.80 

44. 90 

- 48. 10 

*25.66 
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pff}/ cm the W. J, S. divinton, Pcnnsutvania Raihoad, Jan, /. /.o/}. 


Men. I 

0 $141.10 

'Mon. 

11 $7:3.35 

1 109.00 

1 93. 00 

21 - - - - - 70. 55 

26 67. 35 

a _ 90. 10 

42- . . - tU. 15 

3 89.80 

1 8G. GO 

4 8:3.35 

1 82. 70 

1_ _ 68.60 

13- 60. 95 

20 57. 70 

1 51.30 

i’ 81.60 

2 . - M2. 40 

23 _ - 70. 95 

2 75. 00 

186 


ATISTON EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


[Plh'd with statement of .T. R. T. Auston, president Order Htnlrond Teloprrftphers, 
Despatehers, A«eiit'<, and SlKnalmeu. 1 


IMnLAPKLPiiiA, Ta., June 77, 1011, 

^fr. S. liONo, 

(ivnci'ul Manuffcr Pcnn-^ylvanUt TJnr<t rafit, Pitishurf/h and Eric, 

Broad Street Sfafitni, PhUadetphUi. 

I>EAii Sir: I nni luhisod that Prosldont IVrhani, of tbo Order of Ilann)ad 
T(*lej;rnpherH, St. I.oiils, Mo., has <-alled a nH‘etin;r of tlie O. U. T. tieneral coin- 
inlttee, Pennsylvania Lines east of IMttsbnrKh and Krie. 

Mr. J. F. Miller, of Ihiltimore, Md., Is the eliainnan of the eonindttee and 
the meeting la to be held in Harri.sbnrg, Pa., .Tune 20. 

President Perhnni has expressed bis intention to he present at this meeting 
and formulate some plan whereby the management of the Pennsylvania Unll- 
road will be obliged to re<‘ognlze the O. R. T. general eomniitte<\ Also that 
eertain matters affecting the interests of the employees are to be presented for 


>our consideration. 

As executive ollloer of the Order Railroad Telegraphers, Despatchers. Agents, 
and Signalmen, I feel It incumbent upon me to state that the O. U. T. com- 
mittee does not represent a majority of the employtH‘s of (ho telegraph depart- 
ment, consequently the membership of our order will most assurcHlly f)hj(s‘t to 
any recognition of the O. R. T. general committee or any adjustments or under- 
standings entered into with that committee. 

In view of the harmonious relations n<»w existing between our general com- 
mittee (O. R, T, D. A. & S.) and the management, I trust you may deem it 
no more than just and equitable that such relations shall not be disturbed 
through any contemplated action on the part of Mr. Perimm or his committee. 


Yours, very truly, 


.1. I{. T. ArsTox, Preaident. 


Pim.AnKMMiiA. Pa.. AuijiiHi 20, 1912. 

Mr. S. C. Loxo, 

Cicncral Manager Pennsylvania Lines, 

Broad Street Station, Philadelyhia. 

Dear Sir: Being advlsefl that the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, of St. 
Louis, Mo., is again endeavoring to .secure offlcial recognition, etc., the following 
l>rote8t is filed In behalf of the employees who do not desire to be represented 
by the organization referred to : 

Since 1905 another representative general committee has had many confer- 
ences with the management of the Pennsylvania Railroad lines east of Pitts- 
burg and Brie. The committee has been headeil at different periods by the 
following chairmen : L. K. Marr, W. G. Bucher, John W. Hartman, and C. M. 
Giles, all employees of the telegraph department : and the committee has been 
representative of and has legislated for not only the employees of that depart- 
ment, but also for employees of other departments who have been represented 
on the committee. 

» TclcphoniT. 

38819"— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 11 24 


( 
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Mr. O. M. Oiles Is the chairman at the present time. The buslnesa relations 
between the committee and the management have always been harmonious and 
the results obtained for those the committee represented have been appreciated 

It is stated that the O. R. T., of St Louis, Mo., has secured the signature of 
2,700 employees and that 1,900 are members of that organization. The signa- 
tures attacheii to what Is called a ** certittcate of authority ” authorizing repre- 
sentation through an alleged committee forme<l under the laws of the O. R. T. 
and guided by tlie advice of its national president, Mr. rerliam, who has been 
in consultation with said alleged committee. 

According to the St. I^uls people, they represent 1,900 organized and 800 
unorganized employees east of Pittsburgh and Erie. 

The general committee (Mr. Giles, chairman) n*presents 3.278 organized em- 
ployees and 8,722 otliers, including the 1.900 alleged (>. 11. T. meinhers and the 
800 noninembers. My estimate of the total niimher of employees is as follows: 
6,000 in telegraph dei)t. ; 2,«K)0 ag(‘nts; 4,500 .signal inalntalners, linemen, and 
electrical workers, and about 5(X) train despa tchers and train directors. (The 
estimate for telegraph department includes telegraph and telephone operators, 
signalmen, lever men.) This estimate makes a total of 12,000 employees, all of 
whom are eligible to inemhershlp in the organization I represent, and 8,278 of 
whom are represented by Mr. Giles’.s grm*ral committee as organized men and 
8,722 as unorganlze<l. This r(‘i)r«‘s«Mitsif ion can he proved by data showing In- 
creased pay distrlhut(‘d regardless of iiusnher.ship in the O. 11. T. D. A. & S., 
but secure<l through the argument of and the presentation by the general com- 
mittee, headetl at this time l».v IVIr. Giles. 

In behalf of the 3,278 organized employees who have not signed the cer- 
tificates referr(*fl to I hereby lile a prot(\st against any official recognition being 
given to the so-called corninItt»H> m>w In Philadelphia, w’hich Is heade<l by either 
Messrs. McOrall or Miller, and is said to be composed of Messrs. Ilex, Truitt, 
Fuller, Nightingale, uiul Arcndt. The reasons behind this protest are as 
follows : 

1. The 2,700 cert 1 flea tes to represent were secured by paid agents of the 
St. Louis organization, who, It Is alleged, made misleading statements to en- 
courage the signing of the same. 

2. As there are 5,000 (estimated) employees In the telegraph dept,, 1,900 of 
whom are clalnuHl Ik* nienilKMs of the O. II. T. of St. Ivouls, Mo,, and 2,302 
are in the O. R. T. D. A. & S. of Philadelphia, from an organization point of 
view the Philadelphia organization has the l>est of it. 

8. That the gtmeral committee* — Mr. Giles, chairman — has and does yet, not 
only represent 3,278 organlze<l employei's, but the 2,700 signers of the cer- 
tificates as ■well us the 0,022 iinorganlzeil employi*es who make up the total 
of 12,000 employees for whom the said committee has and Is still legislating. 

4. To ref'ognlze the p<‘titlon of the 2,700 emidoyees practically means the 
acknowledgment of the right of a minority to legislate for a majority — the 
minority in this instance iKdng the I.IMX) organized men, or 2,700 organized 
and unorganized men, wanting to n‘i»revMit 9.300 other employees. Tlie general 
committed' — IMr. Giles, chairman — has ah\a\s la pri‘>.ent(Ml the 12,000 employees 
regardless of their affiliation with either organization, or with neither organiza- 
tion, so far as securing ln(ieaso<l p;iy and ameudiMl regulations are concerncMl. 

6. It W’ould be impracticable for the management to attempt to do business 
with two general committees representing the sumo employees. 

6. No good reason being ad\anced for the withdrawal of official recognition 
from the general committee — Mr. Giles, chairman — it w’ould be extremely 
unjust and irregular to do so In vie\v of the harfnonlous relations existing be- 
tween the management and the omimlttee as well us the fact that there ni*c 
matters under official consideration wbicli said committee presented to the 
munngement and Is now aw’aitlng a <leclslon on. Tlio.se matters are of Im- 
portance to tlie employees and it w’ould be quite inconsistent for the manage- 
ment, after receiving the papers from the committee and discussing them with 
the committee, to ignore them and advise the committee, through Its chairman, 
Mr. Giles, that official recognition had lieen withdrawn, etc., and no equitable 
reason given for such action. / 

I respectfully ask your earnest consideration of the above. Should the parties 
seeking your official recognition decide to appeal to a national board of media- 
tion, etc., I assure you it will be a pleasure for me to be present and aid In 
the placing of data before said national body which should be absolute con- 
vincing proof that the claims of the St. Louis peoiile are made on unstable 
foundation. 
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Hoping nothing may occur to tUsturb tlic present conllal , relations now 
existing between Mr. Qtles's committee and the management, 1 remain, 

Yours, ti’Uly, 

J. R. T, Auston, 

PreMent 


CHENERY EXHIBIT. 

Statement of William Pabk to C. T. Chenery, of the Industmal Relation 

Commission in Reply to Charges Made Before the Coaimission by Mr, 

W. H. Pierce. 

Why did you go to Pitcairn during the shopmen’s strike In 1911?— Ana. I was 
calleii* there by the local representatives of I>lv. 772 and later ordereil there 
by Grand Chief Stone. See copy of telegram from U. F. Jackson and W. S. 
Stone. 

What request. If any, did you receive from the company in connection with 
this strike?— Ans. I was called on phone by Supt. Alllbone and asked to 
get Into communication with the local representatives In and about Altoona. 
See copy of telegram sent local representatives at Altoona. 

Were you paid by your organlzatluu for going to Pitcairn, and if so, at what 
— Ans. At this time tlie chairman was not on a salary, and I recelvetl 
time lost on my run and expenses— amount to a little more than $89 for the 
month of May, 1911. 

How long after the end of the strike was it before you saw Mr. Johnson?— 
Ans. If I recall rightly the strike was in May, and some time near the latter 
part of August is wlieu I saw Mr. Johnson. 

Wliat conversation, if any. did you have with Mr. Jolmson about money 
matters at this time with r(‘ference to your visit at Pitcairn?— Ans. I hud no 
conversation other than at this time Mr. Jolmson handed me an ordinary 
envelope, Ith the statement that it was a token of uppri‘ciatlon for tJie man- 
ner in wliich I liad haudloil the Pittsburgh situation. At this time I did not 
know wliat the eu\'eloi)e contained. I later discovered that 1 liad accepted an 
envelope containing $200. 

Did you tell anyone of this transaction?— Ans. Yes; I informed two members 
of our general committee at my first oiHJortunity, Mr. J. A. Donlin, 309 N. Van- 
buren St., Wilmington, Del., and Mr. O. U. Johnson. 203 Mercer St., Phlllips- 
burg, N. J. 

: Why did you decide to return the money? — Ans. Because I had been paid 
by the men I represent, and did not feel that I was entitled to this money. 

' When did you return tlie money? — Ans. I am not able to say just wlien it was. 
I delaytHl tlie returning of this money, waiting for an opportunity to present 
Itselt 1 carried the money with me walling for an opportunity. 

‘ What was Mr. Johnson’s attitude when you returned the money? — Ans. ftir. 
Johnson was not pleasi^l, and argucNl with me that I was Justly eutitleil to this 
money, as much so as other men wlio had la'en paid for lost time and expenses, 
and insisted on me retaining the money, 1 would not do so, and at this time 
I did make a remark to Mr. Johason that I wantcil to bo In a tiosltlon to say 
that I had never gotten any money from tlie railroad exct‘pt wliat I had signed 
for In the pay car the same as other men. 

Please state the circumstances attending the receiving and the returning of 
this money.— Ans. On leaving Mr. Johnson’s ofllce, after a conference \^ith Idm. 
the member who was with me was called to one of the clerk’s desk in tlie outer 
office, and while he was there Mr. Johnson came to the door between the inner 
and outer ofilce and handed me the envelope. Wlam I returned it I went back 
to hla office, placed the envelope on his desk, and told him that I could not 
accept It * . 

How did your organization feel about the matter?— Ans. Cliarges were pre- 
ferred against me by one division, and after a trial by the general committee I 
was acquitted of the charge of intentionally accepting money. The trial was 
Md in S^, 1914. I was again reelected in March, 1915, having only 5 votes 
against me. Charges were preferred against we on the strength of what I hud 
told the members of the committee myself. 

Wm. Park. 
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StATK of PKNJWVrA'AN'TA, 

County of Northumbcrlatid, 88: 

Wllllniii Park. Iioing duly wworn according to law, doth depose and say that 
the unswer« to the above questions are true and correct. 

Wm. Pabk. 

Sworn ami subscribed before me tliis 13th day of May, 1915. 

[seal.] I. A. De Witt, 

.Justice of the Peace, 

My comndsslon (‘xpins llr.st ^londay, .Tanuary, 1910. 


Mr. S. C. 1a)no, 

(if Herat Manaycr P. 


SrMiuuY, Pa., May P, 19 J 5, 
P. R., lirtmtl street Sint inn. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: T note by to-day\s jiapors in the proctH'dings or testimony before 
the Industrial Labor <\)mmls.slon that a letter had been subinitteil by you, In 
reply to the charges by W. 11. Pierce, that the chairinen of the four brother- 
hoods had bt'en hribe<l, In which y<ai are quoted as stating that when the 
trouble started in 1911 in Pittsburgh the four chairmen were asked to go there 
and urge their members to live up to tiu'lr agreements, and that their efforts 
were succes.sful, and on their return to IMilladelphia they were presenteil with 
$800 to reimburse them for tlielr txxpenses, quoting the name.s of the four men 
who were then chairmen. 

That letter in the form it Is quoted surely place.s me in a very bad position 
with all organlze<l men, and particularly so with th<‘ men who have recently 
reelected me as their chairman, for the following reasons: 

i. First. I was not asked to go to Pittsburgh by the company, they having only 
asketl me to get into connminicatlon with (he local chairmen, which I did, and 
hold copies of the wire I .sent them. 

Second. I was calh'd to Pit<*airn by the hxal repre.sentatives from that point, 
and later ordered there by (»rand Phiid’ Stone. 

Third, I have once had charges placed against me for a similar charge, 
wherein I admit that at this time (1911) T was handed a letter by Mr. Johnson, 
not knowing what it contained at the time, and inadvertently placed It In my 
pocket, to discover after I left the city that I had acceptwl an envelope 
containing JjJ’iOO. 

Fourth. Your statement, If <'orrcctly )’(‘ported, stat»‘.s that I W'a.s given $300. 
The men I represent will naturally coiuiude. and will have just rea.sons for 
doing so, that I did not make a trutliful statenamt w’hen I wms tried on thbs 
charge, or that I ha«l been given naaa'y more than once and did not make it 
known. 

Fifth. In the imblished report of .\<Mir lelt(*r to the commission you did not 
state that I returned this moiu'y to Mr. .lolmson, telling him that I had been 
paid by the men I rt‘present in tills case and could not accept it from the 
company. 

In view of these fads, togelher with the wide publication in this evidence, I 
cannot allow' tine matter t»> stand ns it does for tiie laihlle to-daj’ — if for no other 
reasons on account of the taunts that may he thrown at my children by their 
companions. 

I would therefore ask, Can you and will you correct this statement that I 
was given $2(K) instead of .$3(K), as qmded, and also that I returned the money 
to Mr. Johnson, the man who had hande<l It to me, giving this correction to the 
commission that it may he us widely published ns your former letter? 

J had hopwl to leave Inane for the eonventlon in the city of Cleveland not 
later than Tuesday ev(adng. May 11, but I can nut do so witli this matter stand- 
ing as It does ; and if you can not make tlil.s correction, I shall surely he com- 
pelleil to st'ek an nu<lien<*e with that eommission for the purpose of getting this 
question correctly before the people for niy own prote<“tion. 

Anxiously aw’aitlng an early reply, and hoping that you will see your way 
clear to promptly con-tn-t your foi'iner letter, and In such a way that it 'ivlU 
reach the public as widely as before, 

Yours, truly. 


Wm. Park, 

Chairman Engineers* Conimittce, 
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[Gtnoral Committee of AdJuAtment Pimn. lUllroiul llucx eent.] 


Mr. C. T. CnENKRy, 


SuxBi'RY, Pa., May /4. tOto. 


Representative of Industrial Labor luvestiyniiuy Cotnmittec, 

92S lafouthern Buihiiny, Washinyion, 1). C. 


Dear Sib: Since your visit to my home yestenlay I have rtHMMveil a reply 
from Mr. J. C. Johnson answering ni> U*ttei* tn Mr. Long of May 0. He also 
Incloses a c<ipy of the statement given yini May J1 in further referenee to the 
charges made hy \V. H. Pierce. 

Wliile his letter to me is very plain ami clear, his statement to you of the 
nth Is put in such a way that 1 feel that a more complete statement from me 
should he made, and in accordance witii this 1 desire to add to my statement 
of May 13 tlie attaclanl sworn statement as supplenamtary t«» my Launer state- 
ment that tlie commission and tiie laihiie may have all the facts. 

Yours, very truly, 


Wm. Pa«k. 

Chairman It. of /.. I'., Pvnttsyl vania Linen Last. 


SreiM.KAlENTAUY SlAIKMl-M' TO (p KSTIoN.s AsKKI) WO A.NSWr.US (JlMIX Hy Mk 

TO Mh. (’iiKXEHY', May 1,3, 1915. 

In ]Mr. .Tohnson's •statemeni of May II he quotes siweral j-cmarks, ami in such 
a way that they would appear to have all l»een made hy me at the time I re- 
turned the money, which is not the case. 

Mr. Johnson has asked me on several occasions since I ^'turned the $200 to 
come in and get it, stating that it was intended to velmhurse me for time lost 
and exr»enses while at Pittsburgh during the shop strike (1011), and each time 
advanced smne rea-^oii for me doing so. which 1 have always answered with some 
argument as ti) w hy I should not. 

I will not ut(emi)t (o deny this stidemont in general, hut 1 must try and dis- 
connect it to some (‘xtent that the commi>siun ami the public may know and 
ujider.staml. 

When 1 returned the niomy he (.Ldinsori) took ex<*cptions to it and explained 
wluit it was for as formerly state<l, ami among many other remarks made I did 
say that It wotdd not he undcrshMul in the way he i>ut it, ami if the question 
was ever rai.sod a dilTereiit construction w’ould be phice<l on it from the way 
he understood it. 

I had very gcwjd reasons to l)elieve tliat the qtiestion w'ould he raised, for I 
made no attempt to kcH'p It an absolute .secret. I had told many of my members 
all about it long hef(»ro I <‘ver heanl of it through other sounds and before 
W. H. Pierce used It in Ids six echos to discredit tin* train organizations, and I 
told the members of my ow n organization all tlmt lie produced wl\en he brought 
charges against me ami had me trli^i before our gemu’ul comnnttee. 

I do not recall ever ha.\ing anything about rcclectlon, lull on one occasion 
when I was asked again to come in and get the money, among other things I did 
say that 1 had charges against me now' over that money and would have to 
stand trial at our next meeting. At this time I Imd no reason to say anything 
about reeieetion, for we were not to iiold an election at tlmt meeting. 

After thi.s trial, at whicli I had but one vote against me, or one vote for con- 
viction and one member refused to vote, I was again asked to come in and get 
(he money, or permit it to be sent to my wife, witli the remark that it was all 
over now — meaning I presume tlie trial I had just gone through. 

At this time I replieil tlint It was not all over and that the question was likely 
to go to the convention before it was over. This was the only time the con- 
vention w as ever mentioned to the best of my know ledge. 

Wm. Park. 

Rw'orn and subscribed to before me this 14tli day of May, A. D. 1915. 

[seal.] C. G. Shipman, Notary Public. 

My commission expires January 21, 1017. 

(Personal.) 

My t>EAB Mr. Chenery: I am Inclosing copy of Mr. Johnson’s letter to me 
answering my letter to Mr. Long of the 9th. 

f 
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This letter is a fair and plain statement, and if Mr. Johnson to be fair 
and not try to discredit the train organizations be should have made this same 
statement to you rather than muddle It as he did by trylug to tell what I hare 
said the many times he 1ms trUni to have me take this money, all In one short 
paragraph. 

Note : He says, ^ In order that the facts may be known to whomsoever they 
concern.” 

I feel that the men I represent and myself are very much concerned and that 
the people wh(» saw the letter appeiirlng In last Sunday’s papers may see this 
letter from Mr. Johnson. IMay I ask you to have the press print the sfirae ns a 
correction of his former letter. 

W. Park. 


PlIIL\DELrHIA, Pa., J/Oi/ Ji, iPiJ. 

Mr. Wii.LiAM Park, 

(hmcral Chamanv, ft. of L. A’„ 

Off I Railroad AvaiU(\ t^unhitry Pa. 

Dear Str: Referring to the s(at(‘inent made before the Pnited States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, at Washington on May 7th, to the effect that 
you were given to co\er exptaises and compensation in your efforts, dur- 
ing the shopmen’s strike at IMttslmrgh in 11)11, to prevent omployt'es, ami par- 
ticularly engineers, from lea\ing the companx’s si'rxice and urging them to 
remain at work and maintain our conlractual relations, which expenses and 
compensation were paid you after tiie strike was over and everything cleared up. 

In order that the facts ma.\ he known to whomsoeviT they concern, and par- 
ticularly the l(M*omotive engineers, this is to ((‘rtify that tlie amount paid xvas 
$200 iimtead of $300, as stated, and this amount was returned to me by you 
with the verbal statement that the men you representtMl had paid you. We 
r^?ret this W'us not made cU‘ar in (lie original .statement. 

In order tliat you may be fully iulm-med, I am atlacliiug a statement made 
to the commission. 

Yours, truly, 


[Inclosures.] 


J. (\ Jot IN SON, 
iS' M pc/7 ntvn den t Telcffra pli . 


Statement of IMu. J. C. .Iouxson, or iiii: Pi.n nsx i v\nt v R\it,koai) Co,, to tite 

Commission on Indisiuim, Rki.\ti(>ns, M vy 11 , 1015 , in Connection with 

Statements ]Mai>e hy Mh, W. II. Ibiaa e. 

As stateil in Mr. Long’s letter to tin' c(»ininisMon. after the strike w’as 
called at Pittsburgh in Dll, wi* notilli'd the general cliairmen of the different 
train-service brotherhoods that we would like them to see that their men 
were kept at Yvork and not attempt to go out <»n strike in sympathy w'ith the 
ehopmen, w’ho wrre tlien on strike. Afp'r tlie strike was over, it Yvas decided 
to remember a certain number of emplo.\t‘(*s on (lie systmii wlio had performt'd 
what we considered commendatory serxh t*, ;md a list was made up 'which 
incluiU'tl 511 names for cash payments, aggregating $10,041.10, ami 285 names 
for couimendabiry letters. This included such men tis chief clerk to division 
operator, insi>ectors, stewards. f<»remen of car inspi'ctors. transitmen. rodmen. 
agents, signal apprentl(*t‘S. clmlnnien. <lerks. telephone insix^ctors, telegraph 
repairmen, yardmasters. assistant yanlmaster.s, comluctors, captains and In- 
spectors of police, lieutenants of police, patrolmen, plumljers, car Inspectors, 
men from tijc different departments of tlie shops, such as engine-house fore- 
ulen, holier shop foremen, electricians, assistant foremen. These men were 
paid anywhere from $10 to $150. no one nn-eiving less than $10. In the 
case of the general chairman, three of them were given $300 each and one 
was given In the case of every iierson except the general chairmen, 

there W'a.s a voucher, with n commendatory letter malliMl to the person. In 
the case of the general chairmen, they were given cash at a time when they 
called at the ofnt‘e to transact business In connection Yvlth their work as general 
chairmen, and were thanked personally by me for the go<Yd work they had 
done In preventltig any trouble and keeping the trathc moving smoothly. It 
was not given to all of tliem at one time, as tlieir work did not bring them here 
together, and some little time elapsed between the time it was given to each 
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one 0f tlieiii. althongb I can not state just how kmg this was. This money was 
secured from the. general manager's contingent fund, that is the money that 
was paid in cash. 

In the case of Chairman Park, some time afterwards (I don’t remember 
Imw long) he came to me and said that he undei'stood some one had raised 
a qn^ion about his receiving this money and had put the wrong construction 
on it, and that he wanted to return it because he wanted to be able to say to 
his men, at the time of reelectlon and before the convention, that he had 
never received anything frfmi the Pennsylvania Itailroad hut what he had 
signed the pay rolls for. I told him If he felt that way about it, that I wouUI 
take it back. While we do n<»t have any recor<i to show just how long these 
men were at Pittsburgh, if my memory si‘rves me correctly, I would say they 
were there four or five weeks, but I do not think that Mr. Park was there as 
long as the other three. 

It should iKi understood that they wore not under pay of the company cither 
for wages or expenses during the time they were there, and the money given 
them afterwards, herein referred to, was for expenses and compensation for 
work performed. 

The rewarding of the men in this particular instance is not a new thing, ns 
it is not unusual in cast's of troulde of any kind, tioods, prostration of lines 
through storms, strikes, or any extraordinary occurrence, to reward meritorious 
service. 

J. C. Johnson. 


Sworn and subseriluHl to bt'fon* me this 1 1th day of May, A. I>. 1015. 
[sE.\L.] Henhy E. Cain, 

Notary Public, 


Commission expires February 21, 1010. 


tWobt»‘rn tTnlon Tch'graph Co ] 


PnTsacKc.ii, Pa., May 7, 1911, 

Willi A At Pabk, 

9U Railroad Avenue, Dunbar y, Pa.: 

Conductors, trainmen, ami linanen’s general chairmen here. Situation serious. 
Action to be decided on by the four general chairmen in joint .se.sslon. We must 
do something to prote«t our men, also the honor of llu* organlKullon. Come 
without delay, for If we db not act we are done for liere, 

H, F. .Tackkon, 772. 


After coming hack imnie I later n'ceived this telegram: 

PiTcAiux, Pa., May 2.5, lOlt. 

William Pakk, 

9/il Railroad Avenue, Snnhury, Pa.: 

Trainmen strike as individuals to-morrow. Consul le«l Moyer. Come at once. 

U. F. Jackson. 


Clevklam>, Ohio, May 25, 1911. 

William Park, 

Railroad Avenue^ Sunbury, Pa.: 

Mes.sage from Pitcairn that trainmen as individuals will strike to-morrow. 
Wish you would go there and hold the men in line. Insist on men performing 
their usual duties, comply with the laws of the order, and carry out their 
contract if necessary. Call me up on phone, and I will come. 

W. S. Stone. 


SUNBUBY, Pa., May SI, 1911. 

Mr. C. Moore, Altoona, Pa. 

Mr. I>. G. Myers, Altoona, Pa. 

Mr. G, C. Irwin, Holliday sburg. Pa.: 

Keep our men performing their usual duties and protect contracts In case of 
any trouble. 

William Park, 
Chairman, O, C. of A. 

Copy to C. Moore and D. G. Myers, of Altoona. 
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[The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. General office, Broad Street Stfttlon.l 

Philadklphia, J/ap 15, 1915, 

Mr, C. T. Chenkky, 

Vare United Stairs Commission on Industrial Jirlations, 

, 9^8 Southern Building, Washington, D, C, 

^fy Pear Siu: I IhkI a tnlk with Mr. ITeialrloks after yrair Interview with 
him, and the Inoloseil aftidavit the result. I am sorry that I made this error. 
Tf there is nnytlilnir furtheu’ I can do t«) stralj^hten iiiatt«*rs out or any help 
that I can jjlve you, I shall be j'lad to hear fnuii you. 

You will appreciate that all this occurred four years ajro, and so much has 
hapiKUied since then tlujt I am sorry to say my memory is not as clear on some 
of tiiese details as It s]»ould bo. 

Yours, very truly, .T. (\ .Tohnson, 

Superintendent Telegraph, 


Srrn.KMENT to Spxtkmknt <u' ^fa. .1. .ToirNsov, or ttik Pennsylvania Rail- 
HOAii (!o., Dated M\y 11, IDlo, to i m: (’om.mission on Indcstrial Relations 
IN ("ONNECTION Wmi SlA'IEMEMS M \l)i: HY Mk. \V. 11. PiKIU E. 

In connect loll with that part of my aHidavlt referrin;^ to amount of money 
l^lven tlu* four jjencral cliairnu'ii. T mmh* no meimu’anda of p:ivinK this money, 
and, as the jrlvin;; of it disoharjied what I considered my moral obligation, I 
droppHi the niattia' from my mind. When the question was brought up recently, 
my recollection was that 1 had given each general chairman $800. I have this 
day luul a talk with (icnoral (Miairman J. 11. Hendricks and am now reminded 
of what I did, and this is to correi t that part of my atlidavlt in which he Is 
con<*erned ; that is. that he was given $00 instead of $300. I would respectfully 
ask that my staUmient be corrected a<'cordlngly. 

J. C. Johnson. 

Sworn and siibscribeil to befon* me this l.Mh <lay of Ma.\, A. D. 1915. 
fsEvr.. 1 Ernest H. Brown, 

Notary Public, 

Jly commission (‘xplrt's I'ebruar.N LM, 1010. 


Sta'i'Emknt of a. T. K\rriM\N 10 (hrKNEUT. or the T'^nited States 

Commission on Indistkim, Uei \iions, in Ukci y to (’hakges Made Before 
Commission hy ^Ir, W, H, Pieikk. 

Q. Why did you go to Pitt'luirgli In liUl? — A. I was summoned there by 
Gen. Snpt. O’Donnel. 

Q. Did the local secretary of tlie organization or >our grand chief also 
reijuest you to go then*? — Several of the local meml)(‘rs met me In Pitts- 
burgh and asked me to remain llicrc, ami mIm) askoil the president of our 
organization to send a grand lodge represen tati\e there. 

Q. How long did you remain in Pitl'«hurgli? — A. From about May 2 or 3 
until June 17, 1911. Tlie dates may not be eNaetly right, but are very close. 

Q, Were >ou on salary of tlie organization at this time? — A. Yes, by the 
clay ; so much per day, and pay your own expenses. 

Q. How long after tlie ('oneluslon of the .strike was it that you saw Mr. 
Johnston? — A. I can not tell the exact date without referring to the records; 
but it WTis about .Tune 24, as near as I can recollect. 

Q. The company had not made any promise of payment for your work while 
In Pittsburgh? — A. No. sir. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with Mr. Johnson about money when you 
saw him on June 24?— A. Mr. Johnson gave me the money. 

Q. What conversation took place? — A. During the meeting with the general 
mnnftger and his representatives and some members of our committee a number 
of grievances were discussed; at the close of the meeting Mr. Johnson came 
to me and thankeil mo for what I had done In the Pittsburgh district during the 
strike, and also handed me an enveloiie, plain and sealed, and said : “ Here Is a 
token of appreciation from the c-ompany and to help to defray your expenses.'* 
I sal^; ‘‘I have nothing coming from the company, as the organization paid 
me for my services during the trouble.” He stateil that It was due me and that 
1 should keep it, but at this time I did not know what the envelope contained. 
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Q, Hoy mu<^h money was In the envelope?— A. Tliree hundml ilollnra. 

Q* DM anyone see Mr. Johnson pass the eiiveloiie to you? — A. Not to my 
knowledge. 

Q. Did you tell anyone of Imvlng received this money?— A. I did, Mr. H. Q. 
McComas. 

Q. When did you tell Mr. McComas?— A. On the way from there to Baltimore. 

Q. Did Mr. McComns tell anyone?— A. Not to my knowletlge. He has told 
me slm’e that he has not 

Q. When did it become Konerally known in the orpiuizatlon?— A. I was 
charged with having received this money during tlie summer of 1012. 

Q. Have you any Idea how tills inf(»rmation leaked out? — A. I have not 

Q. Did you ever return this A. Vo.s sir. 

Q. Did the company keep it or return It to you again?— A. It was again 
returned to me. 

Q. How was It returned? — A. The same ((‘rtHieate of deposit that I had sent 
them. 

Q. On what hank was this deposit drawn? — A. 1 can tell the place. I think It 
Avas the Tiiird National Bank, right across from Broatl Street Station on South 
Penn Square. 

Q. Dill they write you a letter or send any statement wIkmi tlu*y returned the 
certitlcate? — A. No. sir. 

Q. How dill your organization feel nhout this when it herame known? — A. 
Well, some of them felt that 1 had done entirely wrong, and others did not 
seem to think so much. 

Q. Did it have any innuenee on tlie election of the general chairman the past 
year? — A. Well, probably .so. 

Q. How did you feel, personally, about It, Mr. KanlYman? — A. I realize now 
tiiat I made a mistake. 

Q, It did not InllutMiee you in your duty toward the company in any way? — 
A. Not In tlie least, and I think tiy referring to the minutes of meetings with 
committees and the company since that time will prove my statement. 

A. I. KauI'KMan. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this loth day of May, A. I). 11)15. 
’[.sEAL.l Kathkuink Kane, 

Notary Public. 


My comml.sslon expires February 21, 1010. 


f.Iolnt Protoctlvo Hoard, Hrothorliood of Womotlvo FIronv'n and ICnginpmon, ronnuyl- 
vanta linos eaht.J 

PuiLADELPHiA, Pa., May i//, 1915. 

Statement of H. E. Coue, General Chmrm vn. B. of Ia F. & K., Pknnsyi.vania' 

Lines Fast, to (I T. (’henery, of the F. S. (’. on I ndi striae Hei.ations, 

Concerning Charges of U. Pierce Against Mr. A. 1. Kauffman. 

The knowledge of Mr, A. T. Kauffman’s having nccepteil compensation from 
the Pennsylvania itailroad for ser\ices jicrl'ormed during the sliopiniMi’s strike 
In 1911, for which the organization he represented liad already paid him, did 
not become known to the members until .sometime in May. 1014. 

It is the belief of many of onr memliers that tills information was first made 
known to our membership by Mr. W, H. Pierce. 

While no formal charges were cAer preferred against Mr. Kauffman for Ills 
action in accepting this money, his action was nevertheless strongly condemned 
by practically all our members, ns w( hold that it i< dishonornlile for a man to 
accept compensation from our organization and the company at the same time. 

H. E. Core, 

iicncral Chuinnan, Ji. of L. l\ fJ., Pennsylvania JAnes, East. 

H. G. McComas, 

Secretary-Treasurer, B. of L. F. d- E., Pennsylvania Lines East. 

Per-sonally appeare<J before me H. E. Core and H. G. McComas, who depose 
and say that the .statements above made are true atul accurate to the be«t of 
their knowledge and belief. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 14th day of May, 1015. 

(seal.) "Wm. n. O’Neil, 

Notary Public. 

My commission expires March 0, 1019. 

( 
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f Order of Ballfraj Conductors^ General Committee of ^dJastmeiit PenAS^lrani* tiaeii 

east] 


PBILADSLPHtA, PA. 

Statembnt of J. B. Hkndbicks, Genebal Chaibhan Obdeb of Eailwat Cor?- 
DUCTOBS, TO C. T. CHENKBY, OF THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL 
Kelations, Concebning Charges Made by W. H. Pieboe. 


Q. Why did you go to Pitcairn during the shopmen’s strike In 1911? — ^A. I 
was ordered there by the president of the O. R. C., and was further requested 
to come by the secretary of the local division No. 4^, at Pitcairn. 

Q. What request, if any, did you receive from the P. R. R. during this 
strike?— A. None; absolutely none. 

Q. Were you paid by your organization for going to Pitcairn, and if so, at 
what rate?— A. I was paid the regular per diem rate of $10 a day, which covers 
salary and expenses. 

Q. How long was It after tlie end of I lie strike that you saw Mr. Johnson? — 
A. The strike was called in May, and It was some time In the middle or fore 
part of July that I saw him. 

Q. Did you receive any money from ^Ir. Johnson at this time, and if so, 
please state full circumstances? — A. 1 was in Mr. Johnson’s offic-e some time in 
July with Mr. Knpp of the B. U. T. While Mi-. Kapp was talking to one of the 
clerks Mr. Johnson stepiWHl uj) and hamhsi me a plain envelope and said, “ Jtm, 
you boys were under a lot of extra ex|K*nst‘ at FIteairn, and here Is .something 
to help pay this extra expensi'.” AftiM* h*aving the oHiee I counte<l the money 
and found that there were 10 .$5 Idlls in it. 

Q. Did you tell any one of this transaction? — A. No; I don’t tliink that I 
ever did. 

Q. Did this transaction become generally known In the order? — ^A. It did not. 

Q. Was this transaction generally known iu'fon* Mr. Pierce’s charges were 
made public? — A. It was not. 

Q. How did you feel about rwelvlng this money? — A. I feel that as I had to 
work both day and night to keep our organization out of trouble and went to a 
lot of extra expense that 1 was Justified in taking this money. 

J. B. Hendricks. 

State of Pennsylvania, Ct/y aiKf Coioitu of Philadelphia, ss: 

Personally appeared James B. Hendricks, of Wesleyvllle, Pa., the wltliin, who, 
being duly sworn according to law', doth derxise and say that each of the fore- 
going answere to questions asked nnnie by lilin are true and correct upon the 
best of his knowledge, Information, and belief. 

J. B. Hendricks. 

Sworn and subscribed to bi'foro mo tins Itth day of xMay, A. D. 1915. 

[SEAL.] Morris L. Koui, Notary Public. 

Commission expires February 2(>, 1917. 


tOrder of Railway Conductors, (tcucral <V>munttf*e of Adjustment. Pcnngylvanla llnea 

oa.sr. ) 

Tyrone, P.v., May 15, 1915. 

United States Comailssion on Industrial Relations, 

Washington, D. C, 

Gentlemen: 'In accordance with reipiest of your Mr, Chenerj', I beg to advise 
that our organization heard only rumors cmicernlng the acceptance by our gen- 
eral chairman of compensation from the Pennsylvauia Railroad for services 
during Pitcairn trouble in 1911. 

Such being the case, the matter has noviT officially lK‘en brought to the atten- 
tion of the order, and we therefore have had no expression of sentiment by the 
members. 

Very respectfully, S. 0. (^ow^en,. 

Secretary G. C. of Ad ft. P. R, R. Lines East. 


(Order of Railway Conductors, 


Mr. C. G. Hastings, 

Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Ckneral Committee of Adjustment. Pennsylvania lines 
oast.J 

Tyrone, Pa., May 18, 1915. 


Dear Brother Ha.stinos : Your favor of recent date received and was pleased 
to hear from you. Thankful for the very kind expressions in r^erence to my 
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wife^A Sbe Is improving right along ; had the apllnta removed last 

1ibidtnr*Aay. 

Referring again to my former letter suggesting changes in the personnel of 
our general committee, would state that I was vislttnl by a Mr. Clienery, who 
represented the United States Commission on Industrial Relations. He askeil 
me to file a statement with the committee whether 1 had ever rocelv<xl any 
compensation from the P. U. R. for st*r\lce during the Pitralrn trouble In 1011. 
I stated that I had never been called into Uie held where there had any troulile 
arisen between the company and any of its employes otiier than grievances 
altering the conductors, but I had received flattering offers requesting me to 
report action of our organization on lines east. 1 gave him u coi>y of the letters 
I received. He hail a statenjent from Hendricks confessing tliat he hud taken 
money from the company during the trouble. This was paid tlirough J. C. John- 
son’s offica If you remember tliis was rumore<l at the time the firemen elected 
Core to succeed Kauffman, who made the confession Implicating himself, Kupp, 
Park, and Hendricks, and under this wnfession (ieneral Manager Long was 
compelled to admit under oath before tlie coiiimlssion that he had pahl $1,.W0 
out at this time to the four organizations, giving each chairman $,H00; Hendricks 
in his statement tells that he only received $50. I was askeil by Mr. Chenery 
whether any action had been taken by our organization against our chairman 
on account of accepting compensation from the company. 1 told him that we 
had heard rumors concerning tins mutter, ami such !>elng the case, it was never 
brought to the attention of our coiniuittee, ns we hud never hatl an expression 
of sentiment. I imme<liately wrote Garretson as to these developments, asking 
his advice, stating that I believed we should take action at once, and I would 
arrange to call committee in session anil f>rei>are charges against Hendricks. 

IJrother Hastings, I feel this matter should 1)0 prosecuted. Brother Garret- 
son stated to me in a letter some time ago that he had heard rumors concern- 
ing certain action during the Pitcairn trouble tliat looked bad. Ho admitted 
that be felt this work was going on, but how to get definite Information was the 
question. 

I would be glad if you would give m(‘ your opinion just what you think we 
should do. Renieml>er us to your family. 

Very respectfully, in I’. F., S. 0. Cowkn. 


[tirand Lodgo Ilrotherliood of Kailruad Tralmncu.] 

General Offices, Cijcvel-\ni), Omo, May 18^ 1915. 
United States Commission on Industrial Reiations, 

Care Hhoreham Uotel^ M'ashingion, 1), C. 

Gentlemen : In further reference to testimony given before your commission 
by one W. IL Pierce, wherein the name of E. V. Kapp, now deceased, formerly 
general chairman of the Brotherliooil of Railroad Trainmen for the Pennsyl- 
vania lines east, was mentioned, have to advise that, if my recolletlion serves 
me correctly, Mr. Kapp sjioke to me pi^rsonally at one time in regard to the 
Pennsylvania Co. donating to himself and others some amount, for the puriiose 
of covering time and exiiense Incurreil in 1911 while visiting Pittsburgh and 
vicinity for the purpose of advising members of the transportation organizations 
to remain at their regular and usual employment instead of leaving the service, 
contrary to the constitution and general rules of such organizations and partici- 
pating in an Illegal strike in sympathy with certain carmen, shopmen, trackmen, 
and other employees then on strike. 

I do not remember the amount mentlonoil by Mr. Ivapp, nor do I find any 
record of correspondence passing between this office and Kapp in connection 
with that subject. I am under the impression that Mr. Kapp told me that the 
Pennsylvania Co. appreciated the a.s.sl8tauce given by himself ami other general 
chairmen. Mr. Kapp visited the Pittsburgh territory at that time under my di- 
rect instructions and was paid the constitutional amount provided by our laws 
for such service. He was not, howevci% paid nii.v amount to cover hotel or other 
similar ^epenses, owing to the fact tlmt our constitution does not permit of the 
payment of any amount other than a per diem of a given amount. 

Mr. Kapp’s integrity was above reproach, and I have never known of a more 
conscientious or honest employee of any company. I do not believe he would 
have accepted any amount from the company had it not been for a generally 
known and understood custom on that line for the company to reimburse em- 
ployees for services rendered independently of organization. 

t 
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This letter is wi*ltten In accordance with n verbal understanding had with one 
of your Investigators at Pittsburgh on the 16th Instant, suggesting that I for- 
ward this information to the commission. 

Very truly, yours, w. G. Lee, 

President 


[The Penns} Ivanhi RaJIroad Co.] 


Altoona, Pa., May 21, 1915, 


,Mr. HEOMONn S. Brennan, 

United iitates Commission on Industrial Rvlutiom. 


Dear Sir : I have your letter of May IR, and would advise that my sworn state- 
ment of May 8 covers the subject la quc'^lion as far as I am able to do so. 

The proposed statement you sent me with your letter of May 13 covers a denial 
of a conversation between S. .M. H<»yer and myself. To this I can not aflix my 
signature, as there was a conversation between S. M. Iloyer and myself under 
the following circumstances; 

The Interview took place in my ollice, Mr. Hoyer having asked for an appoint- 
ment, and at this interview lie asked me to grant him a favor for a person he was 
Interested in, who was an employee in (Uir sliops. Upon tiie termination of that 
Interview, and liaving been imjiortiined by friends of Luther to assist him in his 
trouble, he having already returne<i to Altoona, I aske<l Mr. Hoyer to reciprocate 
by remitting Lutlier’s tine; therefore I can not add anything further to my origi- 
nal afiidavit, wldc'li Is al)solutely true jind corris t and is returned herewith. 

Vours, truly, 


U. K. Reading, 


tiuid. Motive rower, Pastern l*a. Dir., Pa, R. R. Co. 


In TJfE M \TTEU OF THE EviDKNiK Ol- HON. S. M. IIoVKR, E\-MaYOU OF THE ClTY OP 
Altoona, Before the Commission on iNursTiUAL Rki.\tions, at Their Meet- 
IN(} Held at WashiN(;to.n, I>. (1, ox Thcrsdav, May G, A. D. 1915, 

statement of R. K. READINO, Sl'CERI NTK.NDKNT OF MOTI\ E POWER OF THE PENNSYL- 
V\NfA R\iLHO\D AT ALTOON V, PA. 

State of Pennsylvania, County of Blair, ss: 

Personally appeared IxTore mo. Alex Weir, a notary public, residing in the city 
of Altoona, county and State afore.s:d<l, R. K. i{ea<llng, superintendent of motive 
jKiwer of tiie Pennsylvania Railroatl at Altoona, Pa., who, being by me sworn In 
due form of law. doth depose and say tlmt his attention having been called to 
the testimony of Hon. S. M. H<»,\er, ex-inayor of I he city of Altoouu, made before 
tlie (Mmmissioii on IndiiNtrial Relations at Washington, P. C., on Thursday, 
May 0, 1015, wlierein lie stat(‘s that Mr. Reading (this atllant), who Is superin- 
tendent of motive j>ow(‘r of the Pennsylvania Railroad, asked 1dm to let up on 
tills man and let him come back to the city ; that “ they had tixeil the judge and 
the district attorney and the al<lerman wlio look the hail, and the county detec- 
tive, and tlint I was the only stimil)llng block. Aniaiit saitli tliut at no time was 
there any conversation between .sal<l Hon. 8, ^[. Hoyer and this nfflant In which 
the language Mas use<1 that tliey had fixed tiie judge and the district attorney 
and the aldenuaii Mho took the bad and the county detective, and that Hoyer 
was the only stumbling block ; and alfiant furtluT declares and says that the 
statement of the Hon. S. M. Ilojer, imputing the aforesaid language to this 
alfiant, Is absolutely untrue ami M ithont fouudation in fact, as no such language 
was used and no such statement made. 

R. K, Reading. 


Smoiti and snbscribtHl before me Ibis 8lb day of ^lay, A. D. 1015. 

[seal.] Alex Weir, Notary Public. 

My commission expire,s January IG, 1919. 
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[The Pennsylvania Railroad Co.l 

Generai, OiT'icE, Huoad Street STATIo^^ 

Vhiladelvhia, May II, i.O/J, 

Hon. Frank P. Wat.sh. 

Chairman Vnlted States ComwMon on Imlustrial Relations, 

M'ashinyton, D. C. 

Dear Sib: Roferrlnp to the qneRtlon nt liearlnj' nt Washlnpion Friday, 

Way 7, at which time you askeil Wr. J. C. .lolmson, superintomleut telepcrapli, to 
furnish you a statement of arms ami ammunition stortMl on the system for^ 
emergency use. we timl that the purchasinf: njient lias in stock in ills rooms at 
Philadelphia 5.113 revolvers, i;iO shotjruns, (>4,loT cartridf^es, l.(>4l riot clubs, 
435 pair handcuffs, 1,285 holsters with belts, and 5.013 special-police breast 
baddies, and, as stated to your commission, this material is furnlsheil on regu- 
ular iMHiuisitlon when needed, and, if uscmI when a strike is In proi'ress, they 
are collecte<l and aKuln stored after tlie trouble Is over. 

Yours, truly, 

S. r. Long, 

(iCHcral Manager. 


[The IVnnsylxawla Usillrotol Co.] 


Gkxervl OiiicK. Puovn Sirkkt Station, 

Philaflelyhia, June >, tOir,. 

iAlr. I.Ewis K. Brown, 

Seerctanj Cnited States Com mission on 1 ndnstvlal Petations, 

Transyoitation Building, Chicago, III. 

Devr Sir: Your letter of May 25. 1015, addressed to Mr. 5V. W. Atterlniry, 

\ ice president, askim>; for <‘crtaln Information In connection with his testimony 
before the commission at Washlnfjton, has been referred to me for reply. 

In regard to the first sub.1ect — 1. e., the number of rilies usually kept on haml 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad — permit us to ad\ise that under date of May 11, 
1015, we wrote Honorable Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the commission, giving 
him this lnf<n*matlon. Ihmever, in order that .vour record may be complete in 
one communication we quote below the following paragraph from our letter 
above referred to: 

“IVe find that the inirchasing agent has in stock in his rooms nt Philadelphia 
5.113 revolvers, 130 shotguns, 04,107 cartridges, 1,041 riot clubs, 435 pair luind- 
ciiffs, 1,285 holsters with belts, 5,031 special police breast badges, and, as 
stated to your commission, thi.s material is furnlslusl on ri'guiar requisition 
when needed, and, if uses] when a strike is in progress, they are collected and 
again stored after the trouble is over.” 

The 130 shotguns are commonly known as rl(d guns or rlflt»s. 

In regard to the sec’ond subjwt — i. e., (•ouditlon and numl»er of the p^dlc^!|||| 
organization— we attach statements giving this information in detail. 

Very truly, yours, ^ r 

8. C. I.oNo, 

General Manager. 

I Inclosures,] 


Police Department, Penn.syiaania Railroad Co. 

PHILADELPHIA HEADQC \UTERR. 

1 superintendent, 1 insiiector, 1 captain, 1 lieutenant. 

Three of these ofTicers have State imllce authority ; 1 is unlformeil. 

EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA DIVI.SION — HEAl)qfL\RTERS, ALTOONA, PA. 

1 lnsi>ector, 6 qaptalns, 9 lieutenants, 78 patrolmen =94. 

All of these men have State polh'e authority ; 00 have uniform.s. 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION — HEADQUARTERS, PITTSUUEGH, PA. 

1 Inspector, 4 captalms, 9 lieutenants, 46 patrolmen =60. 

All of these men have State police authority ; 10 have uniforms, 
f 
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NEW JERSEY DIVtSiON — HEADQtTABTEBS, NEW YORK CITY. 

2 Inspectors, 3 captains, 9 lieutenants, 101 patr<)lmcn=115. 

All of tbese men liave State i)0lice authority ; 100 have uuiformB. 

P., B. W. R. H. — HKAOgUAKTEBS, WILMINGTON, PEI* 

1 inspector, 1 captain, 4 lieutenants, 23 patrolmen =29. 

All of these men have State imlice authority ; 21 iiave uniforms. 

CENTRAL, DIVISION — HEADQUARTERS, WILLIAMSPORT, PA, 

One inspector, 5 captains, 4 lieutenants, 28 patrolmen =38. 

All of these men have State police autliority ; 34 have uniforms. 

NORTHERN DIVISION — HK^DQl'ARTKRS, BUFFAIO, N. Y. 

One Inspector, 2 captains. 10 patrolmen =19. 

All of these meu luive State iK>lice authority; IG have uniforms. 

PHILADELPHIA TERMINAL DIVISION — HE VDQUARTKRS, PHILADELPHIA. 

One inspector, 3 lieutenants. 32 patrol men =.30. 

Thr(»e of these men have State police authority, wliih* 33 li{iv«* clt.v of Phila- 
delphia police comiiiis.sions. Thirty-six of tlieso ollicers have uniforms. 

OENER VL. 

Numher of men with State autliority, 301 ; uum))(*r of men with city author- 
ity. 33; number of men \\lthout commissions, 1 : total number of men, 39o. 

Tlie fl^oires In the forep0n« table represent tlie active com missioned police 
service of the Pennsylvania Uullroml Co. Of the SOo men. 278 are eguippeil 
with uniforms. 

WATCHMEN IN CONJUNCTION WITH POLICE DI P \RTME.V’l , PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

Eastern Pennsylvania division. 0: WesHaMi TTnnsylvnnia division, 28; New 
.Tersey division, 181; Plilladelphia, Paltimon* & Wasidnfitoii Railroad, 3; cen- 
tral (llvisiou, 4; northeru dlvisiim, none; Philadelphia terminal division. 69; 
total. 291, 

In the main part th(‘se men known ns watchmen are disabled employees, 
physically nnllt for service In the operation of trains, eti., and turnwl over to 
the police department, which assipis tln*m to duties compatible with their con- 
dition, watching shop gates, crossings, etc., ami do not have commissions. 


IThe IVnns.\ IvaniH Uallrond Co.] 

Ctem.ual Oeuce, Erom) Street Station, 

PhUii(li'li)hin, Jnne 2), 11) 1“). 

Mr. lac w IS K. Prown, 

Secretary Vnitvd Sfotr/t Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Transportation Building, Chicago, III. 

DExVR Sir: AuswiTlng your letter <»f June 4 in regard to the arms and amrau- 
ultlou in possession of the organization’ of the police, whether in Philadelphia, 
Altoona, IMttsburgli, or elsewhere, we l>eg to advise that we do not have any 
arms or ammunition stoivd at any point on the system except that referred to 
in our letter of June 2, which, as before stateil, Is In the iKiasejsslon of the pur- 
chasing agent. We have, of the number of policemen employed on the system, 
894 who are armed. 

We did not understand that you desired the information as to the members 
of the police force who are arnual until your letter of June 4 was received, and 
the delay in answering bns been causetl by making a canva.ss of the police to 
find out Just who were armed. If there is anv more Information desired, we 
would be very glad ludeetl to hear from you. 

Yours, truly, 

S. C. Long. 

CHmeral Manager, 
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^ Pittsburgh, Pa., June 26, 

Mr, S. O. CowEN, 

15S3 Pennsylvania Avenue, Tyrone, Pa. 

pEAii Sib ; I am preparetl to place before you a proposition which will add $100 
to your monthly Income, and the money paid as you desire, either by chex^k 
monthly or semimonthly, 'and If preferable tush, special delivery. 

At once you conclude the service required must be of a nature involving more 
than is usually requested in the ordinary nfPrilra of life. In that conclusion you 
are riglit, but there need Ik? no misunderstanding or mistake regarding the mut- 
ter. At the outstart I will state the proiKJsltlon to be made is present(?d from a 
strictly buslnes.s ixilnt of view and will be carrlcHl through as such to tlie end 
with you, as it is with others in the labor world, if you can sc*e your way clear to 
ncc-ept. Now, then, what I want is a daily letter from you (not every other 
day) regarding the affairs of your organization; that Is to .say, a complete 
report of everything within and without the organization, including, of course, 
the minutes, etc., of the meetings, spc'cial and ivgular. 

You will tlnd this the easiest money you ever earned in your life, and abso- 
lutely without the knowle<lge of an>one c‘xcept ^oursi‘lf and one oilier. You are 
not req«‘i*t'<l to sign your lulme to letba-s— only #500— and naiil your reports 
or letters ns you will later Ih' instructcMl to do in case you accept the trust. 

The writer is absolutely disinterc*st(Kl In any particular and acts only as a 
raiHllum through which the arrangement can satisfactorily In* completed. 

You need have no hesitancy in replying, us ihis is strictly a straight out-and- 
out business proposition and ia)t something intcmled to get .voii in wrong in any 
w’ay. it will be carriiHl out, too, in every particular. 

I may stale that if y(ai rendm* the sm-vice you are capable of the pay will be 
Increased to $115 in six mouths and $125 beginning .Tanuary 1, 1015. 

I wish to further explain for your benetlt that tlu‘ object of getting this ad- 
vance information is to add to a .s('rvlc(* liiten<le<l to be exercised In furtherance 
of the amlcahh* adjiistnumt or .settbanent of labor «lifferem't‘s and strikes, and 
a.s much ns iMhsslble the avoidance of tliem. It is believed by advance think(TS 
on the subjHt tliat a good work can be u<*<*omplislied and organized labor 
greatly- benetited, and to that end the information will b(‘ directed, esix‘cially 
within the ranks of organizations with which we are already ihang business. 

I will api)re<'late a reply wideb 1 now' iinmilse will bi* strictly contldential. 
I am, 

Yours, very truly, N- ''V- Nj.t.ih, 

(’(nr of .Si/ Hvllfiire A venue, 

JiKfohliiK', miixhuviih, Pa. 


liTT.si{ru(iir. I’a.. July . 13 , JOIJjf. 


Mr. S. C. Co WEN, Cicnrral Hirreiary O. A*. C., 

No. 153$ Pennsylvania Arciiue, Tyrone, ]*a. 

DiiAU Sir: I am sorry you buve not written m<' regarding my i)ropositlon made 
you some days ago, ami am md altogelluT .‘jutislied you want to pass up the 
opportunity to increase your earnings in the sum proposed. You need have no 
fear of me in any particular, as I have promised you truly that in case you com- 
municate with me I will protect tlie same in CM‘ry way. 

I am desirous of having you take up tlie woik, an<l therefore am not satisfied, 
as I have stated, to drop the matter. In fact, I would like to have a personal 
interview If you will grant It, and to that end will here state that I will meet 
vou In Pitt.sburgh and pay your expenses while luTe, or I will meet you in 
Tyrone, at your home or hotel. Do not be foolish and pass up an opportunity 
like this, as you never will add to your earnings so mudi money es this so 
easily. 

Trusting I will have the Inclosed c'anl returned promptly, I am. 


Yours, truly, 


B'. W. Ellis, 

No. 821 Bellaire Avenue, Brookline, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Wabiiinoton, D. O., Monday, May 10, 1015—10 a, in. 

P region t : ChHinnnn Wnlsh; OimmiHslonors (Inrrefsoii, Wolnslock, lA^nnon, and 
O’Connell. 

Chairniun Walsh. Will the house please he In order. 

Judjie (Murk, \\ill .v<»n kindly take the sfandV 

TESTIMONY OF JUDGE WALTER CLARK. 

Chnirmnn Walsh. Will you ph'ase stale your name? 

Jud^e (’lark. >\'alter (Mark. 

(Miuinnan Walsh. And your place of residence? 

JudRe (h.vRK. Italeljih, N. C. 

(Mialriuan ^\’\I.sH. What olhcial po.sKlon do you o<'(‘upy In the State of North 
Carolina? 

.Tudj^e Clark. fMiief Justice (»f the supreme court. 

(Miainnan Wvlsh. How Iouk Iuim* you occupied that position? 

.[ud;n‘ (M \i!K. I have been on the supreme court 26 yt'ars; I luive been chief 
justl<*e l.M years. 

('hnirrnan W\t.sH. Now', Ju<1k»M I believe there w'us a little general outline 
sent jotL and I might state here that this cmumission has held public hearings 
throughout tlie count r.\ and made many investigations, and w(‘ have summonoil 
a great many Judges and law.\ers wlio sjhmh to have paiil particular attention 
to these mattims. or whose decisions hav<* h.ad a certain slgnificanc(‘ to sort 
of (‘pitoini/lng, if possilile. the vciw ices, or at h*ast the prevalent actions that 
set'iu to exist aiiKing people and industries In the t'nited Stales. 

With that general st.it'amad, ami the suggestions Unit ha\e laxui made to you, 
I w’ill ask you some g<‘nernl (piestlmis. 

Flr.st. I will say that we hn\e met with the suggestion in many [daces, n‘- 
iterated over and o\er, that tin* [)o<m man does not have a fair chance in the 
courts o^ .justi< e, and even hero wo. luive luul the sugg(‘stion made by liKllvIduals 
that they [leriuips w'ould have to re.sort to means of tlieir ow n to obtain Justice*, 
and so forth. .Now, does the [H>or man occupy a different position before tlie 
law and in our courts than the rh-h man? 

.Judge (’lark. He do<‘s not in North (’arolinn; that Is, upon the face of things 
be does not. Of course, we have this clrcumstam’e, that the rich man can em- 
ploy abler lawyers and more lawyers, and I don’t know’ how you can correct It, 
but there is no prejudice among the jiulges or among our jurors in favor of one 
class against others. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made a decision, .Judge — I believe you did make 
a dt‘cision in regard to child labor, which evidently has had a bearing upon the 
whole situation. I believe that you decided a case .some years ago in wlilcli you 
fixed the limit at which a child could be charged with contributory negligence, 
and I noticed it Is referreil to many times in the matter of legislation governing 
the same subject. 

Judge Ci^BK. I just remarked that there w’as no prejmllce In favor of or 
agaln.st the poor man, hut North Carolina, n.s you know’ as well as I do, Is a 
very con.servatlve State, and to a large extent w’e have followed the Idea of 
Individualism. Of course, that ha.s something to do as betwwn labor and capital. 
Some years ago w’e had a case In our State where a child 9 years old w’as Injured, 
and counsel very strenuously Insisted that the «?ourts had nothing to do with 
that; that the child was hireil out by the father, and the father had control 
of the child, and that, therefore, he w’as accountable for the negligence and not 
the company or corporation. I wrote a decision that was concurred In by two 
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of my associates, and very viprorously dissented to by the other two, that the 
father had no control of the child ; that the company was aware of his incapacity 
to work; that they had exposed him to this danger and the company was re- 
sponsible. (Ward V. Odell, 126 N. C., 947; Fitzgerald v. Furniture Co., 131 N. O., 
G30. ) It didn’t meet with public approval at the time, but not long after, after 
some sessions of legislature, there was passed an action fixing the age at which 
cldldren could be employed, and there are other decisions in our State on which 
other acts are taken by the legislature, and successive legislation, ns has been 
the case in other States. 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion, would economic and social questions be 
considered by judges in rendering. their decisions? 

•Judge Clark. Not unless they are statutory. Unless in such case as I have 
just cited, and when legislation is so far behind that the courts ought to take 
a common-sense view of the ease. In this case I have just mentioned where a 
young child was exposed to the.se dangers, they have said it was wrong and 
unjust. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is the reason I asked you that question, economic 
consideration seems to have cut a groat figure in that particular decision. 

•Judge Clark. Yes, sir; it did in that case, and on the side that courts gen- 
erally do. Courts generally throw the gates <lown, and that is what our courts 
generally do, for instance, as to car couplers. Greenlee v. K. R. (122 N. 0., 
977; Troxler v. It. It., 124 N. C., 101.) 

Chairman Walsh. Should counsel be given an opportunity to Indicate fairly 
economic and social bearings on jmllcial deei.sions in arguments before courts? 

•Judge Clark. Yes, sir; I think tliey should dl.scuss them. 

Chairman Walsh. What was available, for Instance, in this case. Judge, 
trying to arrive at some comprehen.sive way of building up laws governing 
the.s© social and economic subjects what did you have available from an 
economic stadnpolnt when I hut de<‘ision was nuule? 

Judge (’lark. Just .simply the common-sense idea of ju.stlce that it was not 
right to take a child 8 or 0 years old and expose him to tiie dangers of 
machinery, which cost him his eyesight, or an arm, and that that boy could 
not recover slmi»ly becau.se his father, pres.sed by the necessities of his home 
life, had ldre<i him out to the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, lunv, as you recall it, Judge, did (*ounsel for the 
boy urge these broad social consi<leration.s that seem to have underlaid this 
decision? 

Judge Clark. No, sir ; he did not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. TIumi, did tlu‘ Judges have to do that? We would like 
to get at the mlnutlro of the thing; did the judges have to consider that 
themselves? Was it that tlie judges, or part of them, simply took a notion 
that it was wrong? 

Judge Clark. In that particular case the whole matter originated with me. 
I argued with the court and presente<I the proposition; I .sjiid that the world 
ought to move, and that the decision ought to he as broad as the injury, and 
that it was time to take a broadiT view, and two of the Judges concurred 
with me and two dis.seuted. 

Chairman Walsh. Your court Is conqwsed of five members? 

Judge Clark. Yes; it was tlu*n, and is now. 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion, Judge, from your experience on the bench, 
would it be feasible or possible to have economic advice for the court In some 
way In cases of this character, .so that they would not have to be led to the 
knowledge that they gathered from the reading of general literature and such 
sources as that? 

Judge Clark. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, how that may be; I know the 
general trend of the court.s is just the opposite of what I have told you. 
Though the legislation in this country or in England has been In favor of 
justice to the laborer, our courts being comiwsed generally of elderly men. 
Imbued with ideas they had wliile practicing at the bar, follow precedents and 
laws are lost eight of entirely or trimmed down instead of the courts making 
legislation more progressive. 

Chairman Walsh. Many persons w'ho have been before us from the labor 
side have complained bitterly to us of injunctive process, and told us of their 
reluctance to submit the matters to the determination of courts generally; 
have you any opinion you could give this commission ns to the reasons for 
that; that Is, whether or not there Is any basis for that reluctance on the 
part of individual laborers or labor organi^tlons? 
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Judge OuM. Well, speaking as a lawyer, I do not want to attack my 
profession or the judges, but as a fact, my observation has been, including the 
reading of the law books, to show me that the courts are very slow to adopt 
economic Ideas contained in the laws which the legislature has enacteil. The 
Judges are generally, as I say, elderly men, and most of them have been em- 
ployed, before they went on the bench, by great corporations. The/, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, are biased in favor of the view they advocated when 
tliey practiced at the bar. When they go on the bench they are still the same 
men, and unconsciously they put in force, sitting there, the ideas they advo- 
cateil at the bar. That has been my observation of the course of the de- 
cisions. 

(^Imirman Walsh. How could that situation he modified along legal lines, 
Judge? 

Judge Clabk. I do not know of anything except the slow educallve process 
of public opinion. Public opinion has educated them more or less, and as 
tliese elderly men pass from the bench, younger men may go on wiu) are 
ImbiKHl with the ideas of the times. This is a slow process, but how else to 
do It I do not know. 

(’hairnmn Walsh. Have you made any study of the Danbury Hatters’ ease, 
and the Taff Vale in England? 

Judge Clark. Ves, sir; like every lawyer, 1 am familiar with them and know 
something of both. I do not like to criticize tliose courts, but, speaking as an 
American citizen, I can say that 1 do not agree witli tliein at all or in any 
respect. 

f’hairnian Walsh. Now, just from the standpoint of citizenship, I wish you 
would give your comment upon them. 

Judge Clark. INIy view is that the object of the courts is over and above any 
mere technicality to do Justice between man and man. And as to those great 
corporations that require large numbers of laborers, if those laborers f(H'l that 
it is necessary for them to take certain steps, in onler to protect themselves, I 
do not see any reason why they should be made collectively responsible for 
possible excesses of a few of the men. They are trying to better their condi- 
tions; they are only in this world one time, and while here they ought to have 
a fair show and a square deal. 

(’hairman Walsh. What is the social desirability or undesirai)illty of such 
action? Is it better for the State that they be permitted to organize freely or 
not, Judge? 

Judge Clark. Yes ; they ought to be Just as free to organize labor as we are 
to organize capital. If we can organize a great railroad system going from here 
to San Francisco and put our money together, they ought to be able to put 
themselves together to protect themselves; they are working to support tliem- 
selves and their wives and children and ought to have as much right to organize 
as we. 

Chairman W.vtjsh. We have Imd before us liere, Judge, In the last week, the 
operations of what is oalh^l the relief department of one of the railroads. 

Judge Clark. Yes, air. 

Chairman Walsh. We have had the necessity of taking that up In many other 
institutions. Have you given any thought to that subject, or have you bud 
the subject before you, as a judge? 

Judge Clabk. Yes; we had — we have had several cases of that kind In North 
Carolina. The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad .system runs through our State. 
They compel every man who takes employment with that company to pay from 
ft9 to $75 dollars a year Into that fund; he could not take employment with 
them unle.ss he paid that sura. It makes an Income of several million dollars a 
year; I did have the figures. And that fund was disbursed and controlle<l en- 
tirely by the officers of the railroad corporation ; and under that system, If a 
man was injured, if he took any benefit — well, he was compelletl to—or went to 
the hospital or received any benefits, he was debarred from going into the courts 
of the State to recover damages. He might be damaged $5,000 or $20,000. We 
had one case where a man was damaged twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars, 
an engineer, and he received some $350 benefits, and he was debarred from 
bringing any action. It came before our court and we held that that arrange- 
ment was illegal under our State law and under the general precedent. Bar- 
den V, R, R., 152 N. C., 318.) We had had decisions In other States to the con- 
trary, and the result was that by a change of the personnel of one member of 
our court the decision was reversed. (King v. R. R., 157 N. C., 44.) In the 
meantime an act of Congress was passed prohibiting those relief d^rtments, 

f 
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and since then it 1ms been passed on and upheld by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Railroad v. The McGuire, 219 U. S., 549), and one or two 
other cases, and as a result we have gone back to the former decision, and they 
are not barred from damages In the case of employees of railroads. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you, Judge, sketch the trend of the decisions of your 
own State in labor cases? Do you have any other instances than the one you 
have detailed where the age was established? 

Judge Clabk. So far fis child labor is concerned, our courts have closely fol- 
lowed the statutes and have not attempted to imsllfy them or cut them down In 
any way. We have tried to put them In execution, following out the spirit of 
the law. The purpose In our case Is twofold, the age of child labor is very 
low In North Carolina, lower than most of the States. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the age? 

Judge Clark. Thirtcsm, I think ; not more than 12 in some cases. The other 
trouble is that we have no inspection law in North Carolina to enforce that 
law ; there Is no wny to see whetlier it Is put in operation or not. The practical 
result In our State is this, that we have In our legislature a committee to w'hlch 
those matter.s are referred, and they have a systtun by which this committee is 
comrmsed of manufacturers, aial of course you know exactly what the result 
is; we can not get any fiirllier li‘glslatlon. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you Imd any experience in the (luestlon of the 
IX)lIclng of tracks an<l bridges of railroads? 

Judge Clark. The railroad tiMUi in our State, and I am sjxmklng now of the 
Brotherhood of Loeomolive Kngliieers ami men of that class, wlio are always 
very intelligent men, they sa> they would he glad if some legislation could be 
had along tlds line. We have legislation for tlie inspection of car couplers ami 
of handholds and of tlios<‘ kind of applimu(‘.s, but tliere is none for the inspec- 
tion of tracks or for tlie iri.sp<‘ctlon of bridges. And they say — of course, I am 
not a railroad engineer myself—lait they say tliey have bridge.s along the tracks 
that were built to hold 30-ton engines and timt .sometimes now 20()*ton engines 
go across those bridges, and as tln‘y do .so tlu^v bounce up and down. Wlien 
one of tliose 200-ton engines goes across one of those l)rldges it will sink and 
rise, ami such bridges are vct.v dangerous; and if some moans could be devised 
for Inspection of tracks and bridges, It would add very much to the safety of 
the public lu traveling and also to the protcHiion of employees of the railroad. 
Our tracks are frequently defective, ami in some plac(*s there is not one good 
tie lu seven. Un(l(‘rstan<l. 1 Inne no( Inspected tlds matt(M' myself, but these 
men who are intelligent engineers tell ni(‘ tliese things. And wlieri atl accident 
happens “no one is to blame,” witli no insi>ecti(m ; that is. pul)Iic inspection of 
the bridges and trucks. 1 suppose tlie railroads themselv(‘s have some Imspec- 
tlon, but there is nothing to protect the public and the enginemeii oijeratlug the 
trains. 

Chairman Walsh. IIa\e you liad experience In your State with the use of 
the injunction In labor disputes? 

Judge Clark. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you studied the efT<‘ct of them, generally, in the 
United States, as a student of eciuiomles and the law? 

Judge Clark. I do not think they can he justilled, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What art* the economic and social effects of the Issuance 
of injunctions In labor disputes? 

Judge Clark. Well, it has btH*n, of course, to irritate the men, l^ause they 
feel that In an Anglo-Saxon conuminity every man has a right tJ^ a trial by 
Jury, and that to take him up and compel him to he trietl by a Judge is not in 
accordance with the principle of equality, and justice. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think that lias been one of the causes of social 
unrest In the Uuiteil States? 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir; and undoubtedly will be more so unles.s it Is 
remedied. 

Chairman Wat^sh, You have observeil, liavt* you, Judge, the situation out of 
which these Injunctions largely grew, what is called picketing by labor unions? 

Judge OtARK. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, And have you consideretl the question of personal rights 
Involved In that? 

Judge Clark. We have had no knowletlge of them In our State, because we 
have had nothing of the kind; we have not had strikes or picketing, or boy- 
cotts ; the oidy thing has been one or two trials for blacklisting. 
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Chairman Wawh. I was going to ask you about the social and legal nsp^ts 
of blacklisting. Can that be stopiied by law, or how? 

Judge Clabk. It Is prohiblteil In our State by law ; how’ far It can be enforml 
is another matter. 

Chairman Walsh. What have the decisions of your courts along that line 
Hjeen ? 

Judge Clark. The only chnislon was that it was ab>solutely illegal to black* 
Hat a man. We made the railroad company responsible for the damages In that 
case. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have a case In North Carolina where the railroad 
company was held res]>onalble? 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir. It came up on a straight i^roiiosltlon where there 
wa.s evidence showing that the blncklLsting was done. We have bad but one 
case. 

(^hairmun Walsh, Did that procetnl along the lines of the common law, or 
was It under the statute you ha\e mentione<l? 

Judge t'LARK. Under our statute. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you considered the suh.bH't, Judge, of the protection 
that should be aiforde*! to life ami proin-rty during industrial disputes? 

Judge CiARK. We have had nothing along that line in our State. 

Chairman Walsh. Or the use of pri\ate guards and dettH,*tlve8? 

Judge Clark. We have laid nothing of that kiml. 

(Miairman Walsh. Or of martial law or tlie action of any military force 
during strikes? 

Judge (^LARK. We ha\c had nothing to call them out. Our State is very 
largely an agricultural one, and we have very few lid)or dlsimles. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you conshlered the extent to which hVnieral control 
is d(‘Sirable in that matter? 

Judge Clark. No, sir; we have never had anytldng of that kind. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you <’oiisitlered the extent to which the State may 
exert control over industrial conditions? 

Judge Clark. Only to tlie extent of tlxlng the age of lalmr ami providing 
against the defective* appliances on railr<>ads and in the <'a.se (»f machlner.v. 
We have had legislation along that line, and we have had some dtsdslons of our 
courts tending to sliow that any fuihin* to u.se devices and inea.sures for the pro- 
tection of life and linih. us for instance c<w<*ring cogwheels. Tiicy ought to he 
guarded, and wherever machinery i.s iise<l there ought to he (wery prottx'tion 
that nuKlern inv4*ntion has found applical>le for the prot(H»tion of labor. 

(Jliairmnn Walsh. The other comnd.ssloners will desire to ask you some ques- 
tion.s, Judge Clark. Conimissloner I^imon says he has some lie wlKh(‘s to ask. 

(V)mnils.sioiiep Lennon, Judge Clark, we have had criticism because of tlie 
exercise of pow'er by the courts to declare laws passed l»y Congress ami State 
legislatures unconstitutional; and it lias been claimed In some iristnnc<*8 that 
so far as the UnltiMl Stales courts are coimcnuHl, this power Is an assunuHl one; 
that th<‘re is no justittcation — actual Justification — 4*lther in the Constitution 
of the United States or in the laws enacteil liy Congress controlling courts giv- 
ing them any such power. Have you ever considered that matter? If so, what 
is your view uiwn It? 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir; 1 have considered tliat matter; and I have always 
lielleved that Mr. Thomas Jefferson was right wdien lie said It w’as an a.s8iiim*d 
power andi^hat there w'a.s no authority to exercise It. 

CominisiiTOner Lennon. Do you ixdieve that tlie exercise of such power, par- 
ticularly by Federal courts, is a cause of social and Industrial unrest? 

Judge Clark. I think so, sir. 

<!!omraissloner Lennon. Do you think it Is a justiflahle cause of unrest? 

Judge Clark. Yes,. sir. 

Commissioner I..ennon. That the unre.st of that character by the cltlzensliip 
Is a righteous unrest? 

Judge CI.ABK. Yes, sir, I think usurpation of power by any department of 
the Oovernmeut Is a justifiable cause of unrest among the. sovereign p^>ple,^ 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe it would be wi.se on the bart of the 
Congress of the United States or of State legislatures to by statute prohibit 
the exercise of such powers by the courts? 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. L think the most acute criticism of the courts that 
•we have encountered rises perhaps more often In personal-injury cases than 
any otiier. and has to do with the subject of the possible delays in getting n 
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final decision. We find cases where years have elapsed before a poor rtmii has 
secured a verdict or a final settlement of an original verdict; and they be- 
lieve that these delays are brought about In order to offset their Just claims. 
What is your experience or what Is your observation of the dealings with such 
matters by the courts? 

Judge Clark. Well, that is a very widespread complaint, sir, and a very jusf 
complaint ; but how to remedy it Is something the legal profession has not been 
able to ascertain. You take a case which comes up, that there are four or five 
able lawyers representing a corporation with a young lawyer over here gen- 
erally appearing on a contingent fee. Now, these gentlemen are men of long 
exi>erlence in the profession and men of known ability, and when they argue 
the case before the judge and tell him that a witness, or witnesses, is absent or 
a witness is .sick or give excuses of that kind, what can the judge do? It is 
one of those things Inherent In the situation for which it is difficult to provide 
n remedy. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is it not p<Kssible that legislation can provide a rem- 
edy for this in some way? 

Judge Clark. Well, (he diflW’ulty is to find out what legislation can be 
adopted to prevent this delay. It ought to be prevente<l. It is a crime and an 
evil, and has been ever since Shakespeare laid it down that the law’s delays 
were one of the ills to which men were heir to. 

Commissioner Lennon. Ts it not a fact that the (Jovernment of the United 
States can gen(*rally pro\l<le a remedy for an admitted evil in the administra- 
tion of justice? 

Judge Clark. It has been .so up to this time. 

Commissioner I.ennon. W('II, it would seem as though we will have some re- 
modeling of our (Jovernment? 

Judge Clark. Well, Mr. Taft, who l.s not known ns being a progressive. Is 
now conducting an inve.stlgattlon Into some means for avoiding the delays of 
the law. He is president of the American Bar Association and is working upon 
that question, and I do not think he lias yi't been able to find, among many 
of the members of the American Bar Association, any practicable remetly for 
that evil. If so, 1 don’t know what it is. 

Now, we had a case which came before the court of which I am a member, 
where a man was killed on a railroad. An action was brought to recover for 
his death, and able counsel were ulile to postpone the trial of (hat case for four 
years. The case came up to our beneh, and a majority of the court thought 
there was some little toclmlcal error in It and sent it back. Four .vears after 
that It came up there again, and another little technical error caused It to be 
again sent back. At the end of another four years it got there the third time, 
and we thought it ought not to go liack again if we could help it, but there 
was some te<*linical error or other tliere again, unfortunately, and against these 
able lawyers om* young fellow on the other side, and, of course, you know, as 
a lawyer, how that ts done 

Commissioner Lennon (Interrupting). Well, I am not a lawyer, but I am 
an American citizen. 

Judge (’lark. Well, at the end of some four years more it came back for the 
fourth time, and at the end of that iO yeans, the little child, who was 6 months 
old when hi.s futlier db'd, was then 17 years old ; and after this great lapse of 
time and because witnesses had died, and after 17 years of litigation, and after 
4 honorable Judges doing their best, at the end of the 17 years nothing was had 
after all that litigation. Now, what Is the remedy? I don’t know. 

Commissioner Lennon. There was an opportunity during those 17 years for 
that engineer to have starved to death, and his family? 

Judge Clark. Well, the man was killed, you know. 

Commissioner Lennon. Or his family, at any rate, to have starved? 

Judge Clark. Yes; and I reckon they came very near it. It certainly was 
hope long delayed. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, Isn’t It the duty of the bar association or the. 
lawyers of this country or the judges, to give a matter of this kind the most 
profound consideration of which they are capable, in order that the remedy 
shall be found? 

Judge* C3LABK. Yes. In that particular case I wrote an opinion for oar couit^ 
which you will find in our reports, reciting the history of that case and the evils, 
and asking what Is the remedy. I have done that in other cases. (Penny v, 
R. n., 161 N. a, 630; Nelson r. R. R., 167 N. 0., at p. 190.) 

Commissioner Lennon. Will you state to the stenographer, so that we can 
refer to the case In the law books? 
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Judge Olabk. I have not the memornmUim of the case, but I can send it to 
you, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. All right ; .send It to us. 

(See Walter Clark exhibit at end of this subject.) 

Judge Clark. And I have written a half a dozen others along the same line. 
I have tried to Impress upon the profession and upon the public that the (‘ourt 
really desires speedy administration of justice, and that a delay of Ju.stlce is a 
denial of justice. (Nelson r. R. R., 167 N. C., at pp. 18S-190.) 

Commissioner Lennon. Referring again to the question of the power of the 
courts to declare laws and acts of legislatures unconstitutional, have you ever 
made any degree of study of the exercise of that power by the oourt.s, ns to its 
effects upon the economic and social conditions of our people? 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir; I have dellverefl two addresses, Judge, along that 
line, one before the University of Pennsylvania in 1066, and one before Cooper 
T^nion, In New York, In 1914, both of which have btxui ])ubllshed by the United 
States Senate as Senate documents, and they glVe my views pretty fully on that 
matter. 

Commissioner T.ennon. If you will give us a reference to them, we will get 
them. 

Chairman WALsrr. Give us the best reference you can, please, Judge, and W(* 
will have them incorporated in our records? 

Judge Clark. They are addres.ses dellvere<l before the T^nlverslty of Penn- 
sylvannla in April, 1906, and published as a Senate document (S. Doc. 87, 62d 
Cong, 1st sess.), I believe, on the motion of Senator Owen, of Oklahoma. The 
other address was delivered at Cooi^er Union in January, 1914, and published 
ns a Senate document on the motion of Senator Overman, of North Carolina. 
(S. Doc. 610, 68d Cong., 2(1 sess.) 

Commissioner I,ennon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Judge Clark. They were both publlsheil or reprinted, I think, during the 
last year. 

Chairman Walsk. Connuissloimr Garretson would like to ask you some ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner G\rretson. Following up that matter of the law’s delay, Judge, 
would you feel free to express an opinion ns to whether or not one of the 
factors that enters largely Into that Is — well, for want of a Ixdter word. I will 
say the economic value of a lawyer to his client — depends In a very eonsldernhle 
d(iree in his ability to aid that client to avoid his legal responsibllltcs for the 
payment for Injury or damage? 

Judge Clark. Unquestionably that Is so, sir, and that Is the difficulty; he 
Is employed to delay. He Is counsel for the defendant. The defendant does 
not want to pay. The defendant may know that If it comes to trial when the 
matter I.s fresh In the public mind and before a Jury sitting over there that 
there will f>e a verdict against it. The attorney is retained to prevent that 
result, and he puts the case off for such time as he can, for 4 years or for 8 
years or for 12 years, and by that time witnesses are dead and the Impression 
on the public mind Is faded, and be may get a verdict for plaintiff, but certainly 
for a very reduced amount. Counsel Is retained for that purpose. 

Commissioner Garretson. And a.s long as the class of biwyers — now, I am 
differentiating, as the class of lawyers who proceed on the basis that his 
annual income Is based on his ability to do these things Is Intimately connef‘U‘d 
with the formation of legislation, In the hope that the legislation by formulating 
it in such a way tliat he can defeat It? 

Judge CL.VhK. There has not been a session of the United States Congress or 
of any State In which there have not been lobbies present and paid for the 
purpase of defeating legislation that would militate against corporations. You 
know asf well ns I do that they do not all .stand in the lobby, many have seats 
In the Senate and In the House. 

Commissioner Garretson. There will be no dissenting opinion filed. Your 
State rendered the original decision, or I am In error in saying your State, 
but a Judge In your State rendercsl the original decision In which the doctrine 
of fellow servant was passed? 

Judge Clark. No, sir; not the first one. The North Carolina fellow-servant 
act that was passed In 1898 wn.s drawn by myself. 

Commissioner Garretson. But you misunderstand the question. Judge. I 
mean the old, original decision under the common law, a decision was rendered 
in your State back In 1848, upon which the doctrine grew up, you preceded 
Massachusetts fn that dedsio^, did you? 
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Jwlf^e CtAJtK. No, «ir; I think it was Murray v. ll. R., In 1842 in South 
GaroUna. 

( Jonimisslofipr GABiiETsoN. I was under the Impression it was In North 
Carolina In 1838 or 1848? 

JudKO Clakk. South Carolina; and Massachusetts came second (Farwell v. 
i. U., 4 , 49). 

Commissioner Gabbetbon. Did I gather from the statement that you made 
nrller, after you came Into the chair, that you held your view upon which 
our (iet'ision of clilld age limit was bas^^d that <ui certain fundamentals that 
he ('ourt is Justified in taking into con.si(leT*atlon pure equity in reaching a 
onclusion, provided It Is not forbidden by statute law? 

.fudge th.AUK. That is niy opinion exactly. 

(^unnilKsloner (UnHETsoN. r>o you bold, bear in mind that is rather a 
lllTerent Idea from what I have lieard many men of judicial positions ex- 
►reSM, do you liold tliat tiuit poucr is based on exactly tlie same principle that 
;lves the judge tlie rx)wer to issue Injuetions, or do you base it ditterently? 

Judge Clark. Upon a dilfercnt iaisls, for tliis rc^ason, an injunction, as you 
[now, is derivtMl from the old Roman civil comnioii law. But thi.s otlier 
loctrine you .speak of is not. Soim* old Judge about 300 or 400 or i^OO years 
igo, when society was crude, and they had different ideas of labor than now, 
aid down laws against labor, and very iriucli on the side that tli(‘ judges came 
'rom. We have been following In liis footsteps like sheep Jumping over fences, 
iiid I say the same Idea that that judge had to lay down tiiat law Is adhered to 
O'day. That law is notliing more than judge-made law, if he laid down law 
hat was not right or just or fair l)etween man and man, tlie judge of to-day 
ihouid not he hound by It. If it is the statute, we must follow it, but we are 
lot bound to tak(‘ tlu* views of a man 3(K) years ago about whose ability and 
ntegrlty we know nothing, simply h(*cause lie has written a decision. 

Commissioner (rAKUETsoN. And still to-day. although not as prevalent as a 
!ew years ago, liy owvy c.im* niat is bnniglit to an American court in which 
here Is not an existing statute. It Is decided on tlu‘ Kurofienn common law, 
which Is nothing in tin* world hut a con.sensus of decisions covering the cle- 
•Islons tlmt you have reterreil to? 

Judge (;LAUK. Yes, sir; and m> opinion lias been antagonistic to that prin- 
ciple. I don’t recognize the right of .some unknowm man, who lived In different 
mrroundlngs and In a dilf(‘ieni state iif .society to tell me what I slnili .say as 
:o w'hat is just between “A” and “ li ” to-day. 

Conmiissloner Caruktson. And would >()u taki cognizance of the conditions 
under whleli you art* forced t<» deehleV 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir; and if lie had the sanu* snrrinindings tluit we liave 
to-day, he might Imve done Ixdter. 

Coiuinlssioner (iARRETson. Om aiiotlier plai.se, as to the pufillc Inspection of 
tracks on tlie part of railroads. You h<»hl tliat such iiublic inspection — you 
referred to the fact tlmt it was all only as good as tlie w'eakest tie. Tliat 
undoubtedly would be on wimt is known as tlie branch territory? 

Judge CiIauk. No, sir; I am not a railroad man, I am telling you wdiat men 
In that line told me. They s.d<l in some places, T ilon’t say it is gciierid, but 
the track l.s often bad. In making a clmin, a elialii Is no stronger tban its 
weakest link, and the railroad Is no stronger timn its weakest sxx'tion. 

Commissioner Garretsox. You hold tliat such public Insptvtion would act 

a protection to the public against the econoiiile greetl of the corporation? 

Judge (’lark. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakretsox. Because the only reason that could be justly put 
forward for that ctmdltloii would be that the company could not afford it and 
[)ey dividends? 

Judge (^LARK. T would not say “ ei*ouomie greetl,” but they are like other men, 
they don't always do their duty; they are sometimes negligent, and It may be 
the foreman or the sujK^rlntemtent that W not <*oiupt*tent, and they may have a 
bad piece of track, just through incomp*'tency. 

Commissioner Oarretson, It is to guard against tlmt very feature that you 
l)elleve that puhllc liis|x'ctioii would be desiralile? 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Oarretsok. After the decision tliat was renderenl in your court 
In the ease of the Atlantic Coast Line Relief, that worked an absolute revelation 
with the method of administering that relief fund, did It not? In other words, 
the company threw It wholly into the hands of the employee, and It did not act 
as a bar to recovery from them on either? 
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Jttdire Clawl No, it did not; but sluoo that the tJnited States Conitross has 
passed a law on that, and we have had two decisions of the Supreine Court of 
the United States; one was the MeOuire (219 U. S., 548), aud H. H. t\ 
Schonbert (224 U, S., 005), and since tlien tltey have abolishwi the c»)inpulsory 
feature. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask, Judjre, what effect public opinion and 
public sentiment have on c<jurt dwisious? 

Judge Ci.AKK What etfivt? 

CoimnissioTier VVeinst^kk. Yes, sir. 

Judge CClakk. Well, it is a hard question to answer; but Judges are like 
other men; they live in a cominuiiity, and to some extent they are bound to 
take, to some extent, th(‘ir impressions from the iK'ople. They do not do so 
enough, in myoj»inion. J think the dcs-lsioiKs of tlie courts of the twentieth cen- 
tury ought to bc' delivered in ae<*ordaiu'e nUli justiet', and we ought not to hark 
buck to old opinions rendered tinve or four httndn^I years ago. 

Commissioner Weimstock. Tlie i>oint lias lanm made. Judge, that without any 
change in the fundamental laws of the Nati«ui the Supreine (Court of the United 
States, for example, in tlu‘st* matter.s, ami tliiit are affecting the ts.'oiionhc con- 
dition of the country, lane materially ciiangc<l. For example, it was tMiinted 
out by a legal man to iu(‘ t)ersonall.\ tliut such a decision as has been remlcred 
in more rinnit years hy tla‘ riiit<‘d States Supremo Court upholding tlie <‘onstl- 
tuUouality of the lO-lmur law for \\<»iueii iu the Oregon Lanndr> case, and the 
8-hour law for underground mlm*rs, and the maximum-wage law, that it would 
have lavn inipracticalile one or two decades ago when the courts were not rljie 
for it. I would like to know’ y<mr view. 

Judge ('EAKK. In tlie Loclmer cas4» in New’ York some joiws ago the State 
pa.ss(sl a law that men in tin* hake. oM*n rooms, with a certain degree of teui- 
IKS’atun*, ouglit not to he emj>Io\ed o\er Iff hours a da>. "ilasr eoiirt of appeal.s 
sustained the case, and it came to our Supreme (Court at Washington, and they 
turiUMl it down on the ground tlial it was inUa’fcriiig with tlie right to contract. 
lUit If a man was forces! to weu'k In an o\en for 12 hours a da\. ho would be lu 
no condition to contract. That dee ision lias bisMi very much criticized through- 
out the country. 

(Commis.sioiier Weinstock. Wliat is the status of liie child-lahor law In your 
Stale, .ludge, as comp.iivd with otlier Soutlu'in States'^ 

Judge Olaiik. 1 can not say about that, becau.se* J have not reael tlie* statute.'^ 
in eitluT States. I eion’t think the age of labor laws, cliild-Jjihor laws, is liigU 
eiieaigli in our State. 

(’euiimlssjone*r WEi.NSTeK K. Wliat is It? • 

.fudge (Clakk. Tliirteeii fe>r .seuiu* and 12 feu* edliers ; Imf T think it euight to lie 
highe*r. Still tlie Icgisl.iture passes on that, anel the* e*ourts have* to lake* it as 
they lay It down. 

(^imnii.sslone'r Weinstock. Nortli Carolina, I take it, Is large*.Iy an ngrie*ul- 
tural State, and only incidentally an imlustrlal State? 

Judge Ceabk. Outside of the gre*at corixjratious tlial run our transportation 
service* and our cotton mills we have .scurce‘ly any othe'r inehistry e*x<*e*pt agri- 
culture. 

(’omralssloner Weinstock. Are the. workers in the cotton mills orgaiiiztHl? 

.fudge Clark. Very few* of them are. A very large prejporlion In the ceffton 
mills are women and children, and therefore we elon't have the labor unions. 

Cominkssioner Weinstock. Discussing tlie Sherman Act in cemncetlon with 
Industrial decl.sion.s. Judge, I think that n dts-i.slon was rcndcreel recently hy the 
Supreme Court claiming that employers have the .same right as workers In 
the matter of hiring and discharging. 

Judge Clabk. Yes, sir. 

(’omuilssloner Weinstix-k. There were also decisions ren(h*red and convictions 
made In favor of employers against the organizisl class for the upholding of 
prices, which was declared Illegal, and If I remeinher rightly more recently 
some other manufacturing employers or manufacturing plumbers or distributing 
plumbers were taken into court for havlug entered Into what I think was called 
con.splra<*y, to malntuin certain prices, and to Ixiycott certain dealers by refusing 
to sell them their wares? 

Judge Clabk. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The fact of boycotting a deiiler and refusing to 
sell him wares then became an illegal action, punishable under the law. 
Now, If the same law Is applied to workers as applied to employers, there has 
to be a difference betw^een the two, both ought to be treated alike under the law. 
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and might It not bo said that if labor has a right to boycott an employer, a 
merchant for handling certain products, that tliat is likewise illegal. What 
is your point of view on that? 

Judge Cf.ABK. My point of view on that, that laborers, who hare wives and 
children depending upon their daily earnings, are not in the same position as a 
Kockefelier or a Cartiegie. Tliey tire not on a thorough equality. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you would differentiate on that point be- 
tween the worker and the employer? 

Judge Clakk. Yes, sir; because they are not on a parity. 

Commissioner Wkinstock, If a group of merchants would come in and boy- 
cott some dealer because he cut prices, or some other reason, you would regard 
that as a crime? 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But If a group of workers come in and boycott 
another worker because he cuts prices of labor, or would boycott a merchant 
because lie Iiandleil merchundiso that was produced by cut-price labor, you 
would not consider that a crime? 

Judge (h.AUK, As long Jis there is no physical violence, and no interference 
with the property rights of the employer, it is not Illegal. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you go so far as to maintain that what is 
known as the secondary boycott shall not be puuisheil? That is, let us assume 
that a labor union, jirinters, boycott a new.spaper because the newspaper hires 
underprice men, and were unable to bring it to terms, and it goes to the adver- 
tisers of tlie newspaper and demands that they withdraw their advertising from 
that pai^er on tlie peril of b(‘lng boycotted? 

Judge Clark. If no personal violence to person or property, and no Intimida- 
tion, I think they have the right to protect themselves. 

Commissioner Weinsto< k. So that from your point of view what has become 
known as tlie secondary boycott likewise ought not to be punishable? 

Judge Clark. Tliere are some features that would go to the extreme that 
should be Illegal, but simply where they use their intiuence I don’t think they 
ought to be punished for that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has the question of injunctions in labor disputes 
arisen in your State? 

Judge C’lark, No, sir; we Imve not had any acute form of disputes between 
labor and capital In our State. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Undoubtedly you have given that problem thought. 
What is ^ur opinion on the matter of granting injunctions? 

Judge Clark. I tldnk tliey ouglit to be like nay other matter; I don’t think 
one man should he allowed to sit there and decide for a corporation when a 
man Is working for his wife and cldldren, and tliey are deix*ndlng upon him. 
He does not have n say at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1>o you have in North Carolina a workmen’s com- 
pensation act? 

Judge Clark. No, sir; we have not, and f(»r this reason: The system of 
workmen’s compensation act, I take it all you gentlemen agree with me, mo.st 
men do, that it is a iiroper system. N<»w, you take it Hint an employer Is In- 
jured, or killed, and leaves the widow and little children with no means to 
prosecute a lawsuit on the one .side, and on the other Is a corporation with a 
million dollars, with counsel retained by the year, and on this side there Is 
nothing In the world that the widow has to do but to go to some young lawyer 
and have him take her case on a contingent fee. It Is an unetpial position. 
There ought to be some system by which there is a certain fWced amount so 
that the widow will have tlie Implements of war when she needs It the most, 
Immoillately after her Tiusband’s death. The objection In our State has been 
that as soon as an act of that kind Is introiluced in our legislatures the gentle- 
men of our profession, who happen to be lawyers and legislators, start in to 
cut down the amount of compensation so low that the workingman will not 
accept It. In case whore the ordinary jury might give a verdict of ten to twenty 
thousand dollars they put it at two or three or four thousand dollars. Of 
course the workingmen are not for that act, and that Is where the trouble Is 
in our State. We have had a compensation act introduced In two or three 
different sessions of* the legislature. The principle is all right. There ought 
to be some compensation paid speedily, at the time of the family need (or at 
the time of the Injured’s need when he is injured) ; but when they cut down 
the allowance so low, of course the men are against It In North OaroUna. 
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ConUDlssloner Wbinstock. Now, when the employer or representatives of the 
employers in your State favor the act. making the issue, only Uie question Is 
how much compensation shall be allowed, and do you think that the employers 
are acting In good faith when they favor it or pretend to favor it, and still 
make it so unreasonable that the workers are against it? 

Judge Clabk. I would not like to attack the employers In the matter, but the 
fact is that proposed bill makes the rates so low that the men will not accept it, 
and the employer knows that is the reason. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you happen to know what is the maximum of 
weekly compensation that the latest bill provided? 

Judge Clabk. No, sir ; I have it at home, but I know It was so low that the 
men would not accept it. It was a flank movement, and the amount was so 
small that the men would not accept It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You probably are aware of the fact that at the 
present there are either 24 or 25 States in the Union that come under wcn knum’s 
compensation? 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And It Is only a matter of time that the inihllc 
sentiment will be so pronounced that other States will come under workmen’s 
compensation? 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir; nobody opposes the act, but it Is the flank movement 
that cuts it out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It Is simply a way of defeating It? 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You probably also know that there is a Petleral 
compensation act applying to Federal employees? There are one group of 
workers that were overlooked in the shuflle, and that Is those engaged in Inter- 
state commerce, and do not come under the State act or the Federal act. What 
would be your attitude toward a Federal compensation act that would deal 
with those engaged In Interstate commerce? 

Judge Clark. I think there ought to be an act of that kind with adequate 
compensation for men engaged In interstate commerce. 1 would not like to In- 
fringe upon the prerogatives of the States. 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to ask one question before Mr. O’Connell 
starts, I have heard a great deal of criticism regarding the phraseology of laws, 
that they are purposely 

Judge CiJVBK. Pardon me a moment? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes ; we will take a recess for a few moments. 

(A recess was here taken for tw'o or three minutes.) 

Commissioner Lennon. I was just calling your attention to the fact that we 
have heard much criticism, and I have heard a great deal outside of w'hat has 
been presented to the commission during their investigation ns to the obscure 
phraseology of the laws; that lawyers predominate in the lawmaking bodies, 
and that laws are so worded that the laymen don’t, in some Instances, know 
whether it means yes or not Is there justification for such complaint? 

Judge Clabk. To some extent that is due to limitation In language. It Is 
very hard to wTite matters .so clear that no man can fail to understand.. No 
matter what language you use there Is always some ambiguity about It. Of 
course lawyers are very astute, lawyers can read things into the statute; they 
are paid to be astute, It Is their business to be astute, and it Is the business of 
judges not to let them be too astute. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, I have in my own exi)erlence sat In a body 
of 10 or 12 men, all laymen, none of u.s law^yers, and everyone of us reached a 
different conclusion as to what a certain section meant. 

Judge Clabk. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is that good for the citizenship of the country to 
have laws of that character? 

Judge Clabk. No, sir; it Is not good; sometimes it Is undoubtedly due to 
-want of clearness in the mind of the man who drafted the act, and sometimes 
it is due to the fact that the man was so certain wliat he meant that he didn’t 
pot down what he meant, and sometimes due to limitation In language, and 
sometimes due to purpose. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You spoke of the policy of people before the court 
in the treatment of the law. 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Oonnell. And that the possible difference was the fact that 
the one side was in a position to employ better talent or more talent tluin the 
other? ^ 
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Judg(‘ CYark. Yeii, sir. 

C-oinnilsslouer O’Connkll. Do the laws themselves in some instances discrimi- 
nate in the classes, as for instance, in the Sherman antitnist law, it provides 
that (Inmates can be collected In threefold, and in the case of the Danbury hat- 
ters they were assesseil threefold by the hat manufacturers at Danville, Conn., 
anti that was opposed by the workingmen. For instance, if blacklisting, for 
Instance, was an opi)osite effect, and the employers banded themselves together, 
aiHl If a man lost Ills iiosltlon or quit his position or was discharged by an em- 
ployer he could not tind eiiiployiuent again, and was perhaps forbidden from 
st*e*klng employment, there Is no provision in the law for triple damages in his 
case, and I want to ask your opinion as to the quality of the law itself, if there 
Is not at times discrimination. Take the Sherman antitrust law. 

Judge Clark. You mean In the statute Itself? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes, sir. 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir ; it is very frequently so ; and It Is put there purposely, 
too. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is Ihe point I wanted to bring out, if there 
was not u malicious intent on the framer of tlie law to apply it that way? 

Judge Clark. How could It lie otherwise? A very distinguished American 
citizen said “ we are all practical men ” ; we are iiractical men. and we know 
how legislation Is passed. Ordinarily the gentlemen that occupy seats In Con- 
gress or other leglslatun's havi? campaign exiienses, and those campaign ex- 
l>onsos ar(‘ contributed to by the personal friends et’ the candidate who have 
means. Can a man sit there and pass an act In opposition to the men that fur- 
nlshe<l the money to elect him and In favor of the man that did nothing but sell 
bis vote, as some of the voters do? Those are things that are heytmd the power 
even of this honorable biMly, that are almost even beyond imagination, to detei*- 
lulne how we can ooiTect It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I suppose you have given thougiit to the question as 
to wliether labor in its organized form is a trust or not? 

Jmige Ci,AttK. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Oonnecl. And yon have also given thought to the question as 
to the origin of the Sherman antitrust law, its intent and purposes? In your 
opinion, was the Slierman antitrust law ever intended to apply to organized 
labor as such? 

Judge Clark. You ask my opinion; I .say, in general, no; there was no such 
Idea. I don’t l)eliev(‘ It wjis .so int(‘nd(‘(l. It was a construction that was put 
upon it by lawyers in flie one instance, and by judges In otliers, wlio honestly 
expressed their views on the iumclL 

Commissioner O'Connf.li,. As yon studied the formation of labor, you don’t 
look upon It as a trust on which tlie Sherman antitrust law was compiled? 

Judge Clark. No. sir; not at all, sir. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. There Is an expre.s.sed fear on the part of some of 
our cltlzen.ship tliat tlie legislatnr inlglit go too far in enacting legislation on the 
InterfereiH*!' of the rlglits of citizens, and 1 have sometimes, as.slmiing the rights 
of Individuals, rights that when nppHt'd <lo not appear to be only right to us 
individuals— for instance, a great proportion of our cltlzen.ship believe tliat 
there should ho one day in seven to rest, and lhat day tlie general opinion is 
ought to l>e S\inday. Yet, if we utbmipt to enact legislation tliat would prohibit 
Sunday emjiloyment, tliere would l>e a great number of our citizenship that 
would hold tliat we were Inlerfering with individual rights. What is your 
opinion on that? 

Judgt' (h.AKK, If you will .allow me to express myself in a personal manner, 
that matter cauu‘ before tlie Supreme Court of North Carolina, and ray opinion 
is written on that subject in tlie case of Crdmunn versus Robin.sou. in the 1B4 
North Carolina, in which I decided that a man Is entltl^Hl to one day’s rest, and 
one day out of seven was about right, and there were a large proportion of our 
people that did keep Sunday, and that Sunday was probably the day that should 
be kept, although tlie Jews keep Friday, no, Saturilay, and the Moliammedaas 
keep Friday, and if they are Mohammedans they ought to liave Friday, and if 
they are Jews tliey should have Saturday, but the isjint Is that they ought to 
keep one day In .seven to rest. It i.s not because it l.s Sunday, but because most 
of the people are eutitletl to one day out of seven for rest 

Commissioner O'Connell. You believe, then, that the people, the majority of 
the people, and tiieir repre.sentatlves whom they select to represent them In the 
halls of legislfttuivs. would be Justified If the habit of prohibiting one day’s rest 
in seven became prevalent, and It became extremely^ dangerous to the health and 
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tli0 moral* of the people of our country, that the legislators would be Justlhed 
In enacting legislation that would prohibit* regardless of the rights of the 
citizens* the continual employment of workers regardless of the day of rest? 

Coumdssioner Lknnon. Did I ask you, Judge— I am rather uiH*ertaln us to 
wiiether you have given any addrt^ss or written auytiiing upon the subjet't of 
the assumption by the court of the power to declare laws uneonstltutioual? 

Judge Clark. Yes, sir. 

Ouumlssiouer Lennon. Oh, yes; that is ttie .sui)Jeet of the addresses you hove 
spoken of 

Judge Claek. Yes, sir; they are Senate documents. 

(^lialrman Walsh. Did you write anything on the siibjtvt prior 

.Tiidge Clark. Yes; 1 have written some opinions along that line before Dut 
those were tiie first .two speeches I delivert^l on the .suldc^ct. I (lellveriHl a 
sfHHH'h on labor at Wilmington In Aiigast, 1014, on the general subject of these 
que.stlons you have been just asking me. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Ye.s. Well, did you writi^ — outside of tln‘si‘ two stHnnhes 
have you written on the subject of the power (»f the coiiHs to dt*< liire laws un- 
constitutional? 

Judge Cl.\rk. Yes, sir; I have written in one of the law magazines and pub- 
lished some other si)eeolies. 

Ciiairnian A\ alsh. ^Vs Commissioner lA'iinon suggests, can vou give us a ref- 
erence to those? 

Judge Clark. I can probably send It to your clerk. 

(-lialrrnan W.CL.sir. I wish you would, please, then, giving us nnvtlilng that 
you have. 

Judge Clark. Yes. 

(The witness subsequently sul)mltted the following printed pamphlets: 
“ I.ubor Day Address of Chief Justice Walter Clark, of the North Carolina 
SupreiiM* lit Wlliulncton, N. ('... Siipt. 7. 1914, Koanoke, Vu., rnilustrliil 

Lra 1 rint, 1014 ; “A<ldress by Chief Justice Walter Clark, of the North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court, at Klclimond Va.. Jan. 30, 11)14. Equal Suffrage ”• 
“Address on Ref<»rm in Law' and Legal T^rocedure by Hon. Walter (Mark. Chief 
Justice of the Supreme (\)urt of North (Mtrolina, before the North Carolina 
Bar A.ssociatlon, at Wriglitsville Beach. N. C., Tuesday, June 30 1914 

\\ llniington Stamp ik l*rlnting (Jo.. Wilmington, N. C.“ ; “ ( Md Foes W'ith New 
!• aces, address by Chi(>f Justice Walter Clark, before the Bar Association of 
Mr;; niji m Itot S,,r iitfs V«., Mmi. 25. 1903 imil ".Some M.vtlis of the I.i.w, 
b\ Walter (lark. Reprinted from Mldilgan laiw Review, Vol XlII X(» 1 
November, 1014.” , > . i, 

CJuiirumn ANalsii. Now, unless there is something to s^iy yourself, Judge, 
you will be excused. 

Judge Clark. Nothing more; I thank you for your courtesie.s, gentlemen. 

(’hairman Wai.sii. Thank you, very much. 

Judge Edgar M. Cullen. 

TESTIMONY OF JUDGE EDGAE M. CULLEN. 

Chairman \V.alsh. V\'I11 yrm please state your name? 

Judge OuLLKN. Edgar M. Cullen. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And your profes.sion? 

Judge On.LEN. Attorney at law. 

Clminnan Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Judge CuLULN. Brwklyn, N. Y. 

Chairman Walsjc. What ofilcial rM>sltIoii8 have you held, .Tudge? 

York flnH ^ the Suprem'e Court for the State of New 

I ”^2^‘^*te judge of the court of appeals of that State ; and 
that court until a year ago. the first of January, on hav- 

Constitution provides, not unwisely, I think, 
that after YO a man shall retire fnmi judicial servlre. ““wiseiy, uunic. 

StatM you considered the development in the United 

^ n/r ^^*^r^tlon of martial law and industrial disputes. Judge? 

tharliave question of martini law as some doctrines 

to the particularly, the court of West Virginia, as 

* (^tnlllta^ commissioiLs under the declaration of martial low. 

particular subject to which vve were 
your attention. If you will be kind enough, Judge, we will be 
glad to have your opinion upon that subject as a lawyer. 
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Judge Cttllen. Well, my opinion was simply this, as I expressed In a pam- 
phlet, in an address that I delivered, that if the doctrine of West Virginia 
was true or was to be followed, it would be subversive of all such things as 
liberty in this country. The doctrine of that court was that not only during 
actual insurrection and the clash of arms, soldiers might arrest and detain 
those who were seeking to re.sist legal mandates, but the person that was 
offending against the law might be tried by a military commission and might 
be punished by that commission, although the civil courts might be open ip 
the State. 

Chairman Walsh. Would you please outline, just In ordinary terms, Judge, 
the situation as you understood it, In West Virginia, and the application of this 
somewhat new doctrine to that situation? 

Judge Cullen. As I \in<lerstood It — hut now, I wish — I*can not be sure that 
my understanding of It Is absolutely accurate, because I considered the ques- 
tion entirely from a legal point of view, and took the recital of the facts 
from the opinions of the court as Its basis for that. 

The miners had gone on a strike. There had been violence to such an extent 
that the governor called <»ut the militia. I have forgotten whether he declared 
a state of Insurrection In tliat locality or not, but at any rate he did call out 
the militia. The militia made arrests, and he assumed, or it was assumeii — who 
was n^ponslble for it I don’t remember — to try some of the alleged rioters by 
military commission, convicted, and sentenced them ; and the question came up 
on a habeas eori)US before tlie civil courts for their release. At that time — I 
am depending iipcm iny recollection, but I am very certain I am right — the 
courts in this o<»unty where this military commission sat were open — In the 
county seat. I tliink it was Kanawha County, but I am not absolutely certain. 
But It Is Immaterial for the point, and the courts of West Virginia held that 
that punishment by the military court was legal and effective, and refused to 
discharge the prisoner. Now, you will observe that Is anotlier and different 
question there from the right of susi:>enslon of the habeas corpus temporarily, 
or the right to use force against force, of course, possessed by every officer of 
the law. If a iKdiceman seizes a burglar an<l tlie burglar resists him, he has 
a right to shoot him. That is an entirely different thing. But they held the 
law to be tliat the military comndsslorj in su<*h a matter could try, convict, and 
punish for an offense. That is the whole of it. 

Chairman WALSir. Now, what Is tlie fundamental wrong of that view, from 
your Standpoint as a lawyer? 

Judge OuLJEN. Well, the fundamental wrong is that when the militia Is 
called out they are like other oin<*ers of the law — like the constable, like the 
police officer ; they have the right to arrest ; tiiey have the right to resist force 
by forei‘, even If it goes to the extent of taking life; but tliey have no right 
to punish, because otherwise while the statutes of the State define crimes and 
their punishments, a man might be sentenced entirely regardle.ss of the law 
that had prescribed the offense and the punishment for the offense. Now, 
frankly and with all due ileferenee to that court — that learned court of West 
Virginia — it must be said that the military commission did not condemn the 
man to death, but if they had the power to condemn him to imprisonment, I 
think they would have equal power to condemn him to death. And with my 
view of the law ^ think it is absolutely Inconsistent with the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the famous Milligan case, where a military 
commission in Indiana — as I recollect It, In the time of the Civil War, when 
there was a great deal of excitement — had assumed to try a man for an offense 
committed in that State and sentenceil him to death, and the case came up to 
the Supreme Court of the United States and they discharged him on habeas 
corpus. The radical difference between the two is Just this: One rule simply 
attempts to enforce the law either by preventing the offense or arresting the 
offender; but giving a military commission power to punish for the offense 
subverts all uutliorlty of the civil courts and renders the civil power subordinate 
to the military. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Judge, a great deal of criticism has been leveled at 
that general situation, and a great deal of interest has been expressed by the 
workers throughout the country where we have held our hearings, growing 
out of the use of the military power. Now, from your standiwlnt— from the 
legal standpoint— wliat recommendations could this commi.sslon make, or what 
could be doue In the way of suggestions, perhaps, to legislatures, or to Congress 
to remedy that situation? 
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OntxiM. I don't thlnE that situation can be remedied until you remedy 
the situation that causes that situation ; that Is, tlie use of violence by strikers. 

Chairman Walsh. Well 

Judge OuLHSN (interrupting). To a certain extent; if the strikers are only 
few in number the ordinary police force may be sufficient, but especially In the 
runil coiunuinitles or where there are no great cities the local police force may 
be so small that it cau not resist them. In New York City, of course, there has 
been no such trouble. The militia has not Ihhmi culled out over In old New 
York — nqf since 1871. There are — I don't remember the exact number — about 
10,000 or 12,(X)0 policemen, and whatever their faults, they arc perfectly 
fearless and courageous, whether It be to stop u mob or whatever the emergency 
may be ; and they never have cuIKmI on the militia forces. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, do I take It, Judge, then, that if violence Is wide- 
spread enough on the other side, it would be justifiable to allow the military to 
supersede the civil power for the time? 

Judge Culij:n. It does not supersede the civil power, in ray conception, but 
simply goes there to enforce order and to enforce the civil law. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, In this West Virginia case, Judge, had the violence 
renclKH;! that stage that the civil law, the civil authorities, were unable to cope 
with It? 

Judge Cullkn. I must assume so, though, as I told you, I am not familiar with 
the facts. I looke<l at it altogetlier from the legal point of view and took the 
facts as stated in the opinion of the court. There was a minority opinion de- 
livered there, too, denying the power of the military that was asserted by the 
majority, but the Judges who dissented <11<1 not assume to state that the facta 
were different from those as state<l by the majority. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any middle ground that the law might take, Judge, 
for instance, to see that the military forces keep the courts open and keep them 
free for the trial of cases, so that the military authority would not have to take 
over the question of innocence or guilt of the !ndivl<lual, no matter how great 
the violence was? 

Judge CuLLKx. I am afraid (hat I have not been clear In my expression of my 
views to you, Mr, Chairman. I Imve said tiint I condemned the assumption by 
the military of the power to determine whether the man was guilty or innocent, 
or to Inflict punishment where tlie courts were open. They have a right to 
arrest those who are resisting the mandates of the civil authorities and of the 
Government, and wlio are invading the rights or the proix^rty of others; and If 
they had done that and had hrouglit them up to the civil courts, there could not 
have he(*n any question about their proceeding being within the law. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, wlmt 1 was asking awhile ago — may be I did not 
make myself clear. Judge 

Judge Cullen (Interrupting). No; I fear the fault Is mine, sir. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). Is wliether or not any recommendations could 
be made covering the whole situation from a legal standpoint? 

Judge Cullen. No. I dislike to see the nillltln use It because, naturally with 
my training, I like the policeman as the emldoin of civil authority much better 
than the man in uniform. Tiien the police, where they are In sufficient numbers, 
are generally more efTiclent. And then the policeman’s club makes no mistakes. 
If he hits a person in case of riot and outbreak, the man is either an actual 
offender or It Is largely due to hfs own folly that he is in the riot. While with 
arms, with the militia, it Is generally the Innoc*ent person, maybe a half mile or 
a mile away, that gets shot. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you considered, Judge, the authorities governing the 
use of military power in the State of Colorado? 

Judge Cullen. No ; I don’t know anything about that. There Is no decision — 
I have only looked at the decisions, as I told you. It is entirely a legal matter 
with me. There Is no decision In Colorado that I have been able to find that 
upholds the power of a military commission to try and to punish offenders. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever given any thought to the question of the 
trial of military offenders In these fields while the trouble is In progress ; that Is, 
a member of the militia. We haye a case of this sort where a lieutenant was 
charged with wantonly killing a man — ^that Is, an unarmed prisoner— and he 
was tried by military court-martial, or a commission of the officers of the mili- 
tary, and acquitted of the charge ; and It was claimed that that was a bar to 
any prosecution by the civil courts. Did your investigation or your thought 
touch ^t subject? 

8881d*-41Doc*415#B4^1— ?olU ^26 
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Judge OuixEN. Of cfourse, I believe In no «uch If I am right in my other 
view, he was responsible If he has violated the law, and the civil court must 
determine that. I had always supposed it elementary law In this country that 
the coraraand of a superior, unless it was lawful, gave no immunity to his sub- 
ordinates who obeyed It. 

Ohalrumn Walsh. Did you read the Llnderfelt case — what is known ns the 
Lluderfelt case, Judge? It has been written about much. 

Judge ('UJ.LEN. No. 

Ohnirmaii Walsh. That Is, a lieutenant had charge of a prisoner and struck 
him over the head or some part of his body — he claims he struck him on the 
arm— and broke the stock of his rllle and knocked the man down. Either 
W'hile he was utM)n the ground or getting up and attempting to escape he was 
hre<l upon and killed. Now, of course. It created a great deal of feeling. This 
was one of a group of striking miners and one of the leadei's of them — a man 
naiiKKl TIkas — and with that feellfig. why, tlie military forces undertook to try 
Lieut Llnderfelt and did try him and acqultteil him. and it was claimed, as I 
say, that that was a bar to any future prosecution In the civil courts. 

Judge C’ULLEN. I should say to tlie coiitrary if I had the power to decide the 
law. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt, in your opinion, is tlm i)ractlcal effect, socially or 
upon the State rights, of agreeing to that power being In the military' rather 
than In the civil law? 

Judge Oui-LEN. As I said to you. such a doctrine, It seems to me, is a subver- 
sion of our Indlvhlual liberty and of our form of government. 

I wish to say. and T am volunteering this remark, that very recently that 
question has come up In Montana, where, I believe, they hud some very serious 
strike of miners. The supnuue <*ourl of that Stati‘ held, contrary to the courts 
of West Virginia, that while the military had the right to arrest a man, tliey 
had no right to try him. 

Chairman W.\L8n. Have you (»h'<erviMl whetluT tluse Questions have arisen 
principally In cases where tliere were iiuliHtrlal <lisi)utes? 

Judge Cullen. I think tho'<e are the only cases. 

Chairman Walsh. You think those are the only ca.ses? 

Judge CiTT.LEN. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commi.ssloner Oarretson would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Carretson. Your attitmle. as 1 iindersUind it. is that the 
military can only l>e pnq^erly used imder the conditions that existed In West 
Virginia ns an enforcement of the police powi'r? 

Judge Cullen. Yes; that is right: that they shall attempt the enforcement 
of the law and bring the allege<l violators <»f the law before the tribunals 
pro|)orly constituted to determine their guilt and assess their punishment. 

Yes; but I wanted to make one (piallhcatlon, of <*ourse, In most constltu- 
tion.s — but not In the constitution of West Vlrgluiu—iu most constitutions 
there is a i)rovislon that authorizes suspension of habeas corpus, but the sus- 
pension of hahea.s corpus only authorizes dideutlou. not piiidshnient, when if the 
writ of habeas corpus were not susjK'udeil It would be necessary to bring the 
offenders Immediately before a civil magistrate. 

Commlsslcrn (^arket.son. The only effect the suspension of the habeas corpus 
is to deprive a man of UluM-ty ixMullng adjudication? 

Judge CiTLiAiN. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. thank you. Judge. 

Mr. Roe. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. GILBEET E. EOE. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Roe. Cilbert E. Rot*. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Roe. New York t^lty. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your business? 

Mr. Roe. Ijawyer, 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you practleeil your profes.sion? 

Mr. Roe. Nearly 25 years. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you practiced your profession In New 
York City? 

Mr. Roe. About 14 years. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you given any particular attention or made any 
special study of the attitude of the courts in labor cases? 
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Ml Eoe. I have had the experience and of observation that comes to a law- 
yer In active practice, and I have also made some s^^eclal study of It for the 
purpose of information In my practice and for the puri>ose <»f certain wrltiUKS 
on the subject 

Cliairman Walsh. What have you written upon the subject, Mr. Roe? 

Mr. Rue. I wrote a series of articles a couple of years ago covering the sub- 
ject in a general and brief way, wliich appcarcHl in a magazine and was after- 
wards compiled in book form. That Is the principal thing I have done ninm 
tliat; and 1 have digested the opinions of two of the former chief Justices of 
the Supereme Court of Wisconsin, wliere 1 formerly practiced, and annotated 
them with reference to labor decisions. 

Chairman Wai^sh. There has been a general statement made to this com- 
mission, during the progress of this hearing, aud to its Investigators, l»y 
workers, to the effect tliat they fe«d they do not have a fair chance In the 
courts, or, plainly expressed, that a p^sir man has no cliance so far as the law 
Is concerned. We have also had complaints from employers lo the effect that 
they had no chance before the courts on account of what might l>e calletl the 
political intluence of workers and of labor unions, and that this was esiKH-laily 
true, it was declan,*d, so fur as the Inferior magistrate's w'ore concerne<l, and 
with administrative otlicers. I wish >ou would make your comment that 

topic, Mr. Rw. 

Mr. Roe. I think that it Is true that the poor man Is not on an equality 
with the rich man in litigation. That Is almost inevitably true; as it has l)eeri 
suggt'stc'd on the stand this morning by the eminent jurists who have testllhhl 
here, the rich man can always id re better lawyers or at least more of them 
than the poor man; he can bring witnesses from a di.slance; marshal the 
evidence. He can endure the law’s delays, and ix‘rhai)s even promote them; 
and in those respects naturally 1ms, and, as far as I can see. is bound to have 
an advantage over the poor man In matters of litigation. Those are what I 
would call the legitimate advantages that wealth has in the courts. It is un- 
fortunate, but uiiHvolduhle, I am not si»eaking now of any lmproi)er use of 
wealth being made In the <*ourt. 

Then, I think that in labor cases particularly, you have to deal with another 
factor. It Is true, as has been suggested luTe, that our law Is foundtHl ui)on 
the English common law, and wherever to-<lay w(‘ have not a statute that 
controls tl»c decision of a case, we go back to the common law to find out what 
the decision shall be. 

Now', the common law', as we all know, wms developed — what we cull the 
common law' of England — was de\eloped at a time when England, as com- 
pared W'lth the present time, was a seinlharbaroiis country, and at that time 
labor had no rights that the upper or ruling classes w'ere hound to resjwH't. 
The common law' was not develoi>ed in the interest of what w'e call the laboring 
cla.sses. So far as It w’as a contest wdth authority, It was a contest between 
the King and the upper clas.ses; they ignor<*<l, all of them, the laborer. 

In England, as late as 1800, they had a stalute, and even after that time 
and during the nineteenth century, they had a statute which absolutely for- 
bade all combinations on the part of lab<>rers. I think they had the law still 
in existence at that time w'hich penalize<l a man for refu-sing to w’ork for an 
employer If he was offenal the few' pence a day that the law refiulred. 

Well, now, the trouble is, ns I view it, that we all of us, as lawyers, you gen- 
tlemen of the commission w'ho are lawyers and myself and lawyers generally, 
have been educated In the idea that the common law was the height of legal 
wisdom even If it w'as not something almost divine. We were taught to accept 
it the same as the theological student Is taught to accept the creed of his 
church. And we tind It very hard to get away from, and most Judges have 
found it Impossible to get away from it, and the result Is that when a question 
comes up in which labor Is Involved and w'e find no statute controlling It, 
we go back to the common law, and find, if not a precedent, at least a prin- 
ciple, that is supposed to apply. And even In the case of statutes, so 
thoroughly saturated Is the legal profession with the common-law Idea that 
they Interpret .statutes in the light of the common luw', and if a statute se«»nis 
to be too revolutionary, as they term It; that Is, departs too far from the 
common law, they find out some way to twist that statute to make it come 
more nearly In harmony with the common law. 

Now, that, in a rough way, is my notion of why it is that labor distrusts 
the courts as it does to-day. Of course you can take that up in specific ways, 
If you desire, to have that done. I do not want to make a speech, but only to 
answer your questions. 
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Chairman Walsh. You are going along an illuminating line, and at this 
point you may comment on the e(iuipment of Judges generally with economic 
information, their familiarity with the question of economics and the dUh 
tribution of wealth, etc., that seems at the present time to be entering Into all 
these questions — that Is, of the nature of hours of work and minimum wage 
laws, and the like of that. Do I give you my idea? 

Mr. Roe. I think so. Of course Judges generally do not come from the 
laboring class. They almost always umlergo a certain course of study which 
I have attempted to describe, and it has the Iniluence upon them that I ^ve 
suggested. No part of the preparation for the practice of the law, or for 
being a Judge, as far as I ever heard, was a study of economics or laboring 
conditions, except what a man gets In hla college training generally. So that 
the Judge comes to the beis h wUh the equipment of learning of 500 years 
ago, but not necmsarlly with any learning concerning the economic questions 
of the day beyond that which go<‘S with the ordinary legal education. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe it necessary that economic and social 
Issues should he consid(‘red by judges In rendering their decisions? 

Mr. Roe. I believe It ine\ liable ; they do consider them now. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere do they get their information? 

Mr. Roe. Wi'll, at th(‘ lime tlie Supreme C’ourt, as .ludge Harlan said, reversed 
Itself in the tobacco and Standard Oil deci.sions, Judge Grosscup, the Federal 
circuit Judge, in (ommenting on that change of decision, said that while he 
was in perfect harmony with it, that the court rooms bail windo.vs through 
which the Judges aeiiulred Information ami could see what was going on In 
the outside worhl; and I don’t know but that is ns good a description of the 
way the judgi's get their information as you cun put it. Tliey have no system- 
atic way of getting it. Tiiey can. and It has been ilone by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in one recmit case tliat I know of — can take what they 
call “Judicial notice” of facts of common knowhsige. I rc'fer to that Oregon 
case relating to the hours of work of women. And in that case, ns I recall, the 
court said it could take judicial notice of the fact that the long Iiours of work 
under certain conditions had an injurious effe<*t on the heidth of women. In 
that case there was pri'sentiMl to the court, rather than i)i*eeedonts, certain 
n'ports from dlfl’erent societl(*s that had made spei ial studies of th^ question. 
I know some of the people In N(*w York that compiled the facts that were pre- 
sented to the court, and the court took it in tlmt ea‘«‘, and that undoubtedly In- 
fluenced its decision. Rut, so far ns I know, at the present time all that a 
court cun do In taking Into considm-atlou its economic and social fucts in Its 
decision Is to say that the court will take judicial notice of matters of common 
knowledge. Of course the court interprets tiuit for itself, and it may mean 
little or much. 

Glialrmaii Walsh. Tliat lH‘ing the case, il is very important where the knowl- 
edge should eome from and the ehuraeter of the knowledge. 

Mr. Roe. It would seem so to me. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you considered any menus by which expressed 
mmomlc advice could he made available for jmlges who have to pas.s on these 
que.stIons? You say that In one particular instance pamphlets or findings were 
given to the judges; following out that line of thought, iH'rhaps, is there any 
way by which mnidilnery could be provided which would give them such advice 
upon these subjects? 

Mr. Roe. I have not given that any particular thought, hut I do not know 
any reason why that could not lie accomplished by statute, q'he thing that 
prevents It now is the rules of evldeuce, and those are subject to change by 
statute. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any further suggestions that might show what 
you conceive to be the basis of the reluctance of labor organization.*! and indi- 
vidual workingmen to present their case.s for Judicial determination? 

Mr. Roe. I can — I do not know whether this will be In answer to your ques- 
tion or not. I can give many Instances where the application of the law has 
worked very unfairly it seems to me. and n.s it certainly seems to laboring men 
and labor organizations, if that is what you mean, I think those cases are 
the basis for the condition of which you s^ak. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good; you can give tho.se cases and your comment 
on them. 

Mr. Roe, I do not mean to take up the specific 0 Rse.s, for I think that is not 
what you desire, but I can give you the line of decisions I have In mind. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Very good. 

Mr. Roe. And I might say, if I may be pardoned a personal v?ord, that In 
my practice It has been my fortune or misfortune, as the case may in peit* 
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aonal-lnjnry cases, to usually represent Uie defendant, so that I naturally have 
not any bias, I believe, In the other way. 

I think that one great reason that labor Is loathe to go Into the courts la 
because of what has occurred In what we call personal-injury cases-~cuses 
where an employee has been Injured and brought hLs action at the common 
law to recover damages from his employer. We have developed, or rather 
we have brought over to this country from Engl ami-— from the English com- 
mon law— certain principles that we have applied to those cases, which have 
b(*en most unjust and unfair in their result. 

Ten years ago it would have Ikhmi heresy to have said tliat, but to-day every- 
one admits It, and our (‘ompensatlon laws is the answer that is being made to 
that admltte<l unfairness. 

Now, for example, In England, nearly 100 years ago, in a very simple ease, 
an employer’s two liired men were driving along the strtH't in one of his 
wagons or vans, which broke down and one of the invn was injured, and the 
court, in order to prevent recovery against the cmplo>er~the man wlio was 
Injured sued the employer— and the court, in onhT to prevent the ro(‘overy 
deviswl tw'o doctrines; one was that the servant that was injured assumed 
the risk of his einployna'nt. Of eourse his employment was tiio highly dan- 
gerous employment of driving along a country road wilh a very steady team 
of horses In an ordinary vehicle. 

The other proposition of law the court devised was tliat anyway if the man 
was ^injurtHl, If It was through any defe<t in the wagon, ns alleged, it was 
caused by the negligence of his fellow servant In not keeping the \vagon in 
repair. 

Now, you have born into our law from tliat simple ease this whole doctrine 
of “ fellow servant,” and an “ assumption of risk,” that was brought over to 
this country and early got into tlie southern reports that ha\e been spoken of, 
and In the Massachusetts, and spread over tlie entire country, and is apidled, 
of course, to cases that have absolutely no relation to the sl’mple situation lii 
which the doctrine originated. 

I have compiled lists of those cases. I thought prob.ahly you would not 
can* to burden ^i)U^ record with tliom, hut we an* all familiar with tin* one In 
which employees are ln*ld to he fellow servants. You may have a swlt(*hman 
up in a tower a thousand miles aw’ay from uu (Migineer \vh(> is hat k on the 
road, and the englin*er Is injured as a result of the negligence of the man a 
thousand miles away in that tow'or, and tliey an* held to be fellow servants, 
so that the railroad would in>t be required to resi)ond in damages. 

Coininis.slonor G vurictson. In the original Massa<‘hus(*tts d<*('ision was it not 
a fact that the two men that were held to be fellow servants were at least 
2,000 miles apart? 

.Mr. Koe. I think that is the ea.se, but I have pot looked at tlie case. 

Then, of course, akin to that is the doctrine of contril)utory negligence, and 
I was favored just day before yesterday with a brief for tlje Payne Lumber 
Co. in an action which they are bringing under llio Clayton law— -the Clayton 
law’ which was passed to correct injii.^tices with regard tr> labor of the Gher- 
man antitrust law, you know. The attorneys for the Payne Lumber Co. have 
recited this law gave tliat company certain rights with regard to Injunctions 
that they did not have under the Sherman antitrust law, so they brought their 
action under that ; but in this they get a list of cases in wlilch contributory 
negligence has been held by the courts to be a defens(;. I am not able to turn 
to It this moment. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is that the brief fiU*d in the Supreme Court? 

Mr. Roe, Yes. I have compiled a long list of those cases, and I would be 
glad to file It with the commission, with the headings under which they can 
be grouped. 

Chairman Walsh. I wl.sh you would do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you studio<l any question of the method for secur- 
ing the enforcement of the constitutional guaranty of rights, so far as the 
person Is concerned, as distinguished from property rights? 

mean the right of free speech and of free assemblage? 

Chairman WxLsir. Y^es; the right of free speech and the right of free ess^n- 
blage, and everything of that sort, Mr, Roe. 

Mr. Rom. It is my notion that if the courts would adhere to the Constitution 
in those matters tliey would get along pretty well with them. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the courts been adhering to the Constftntioni In your 
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Mr. Roe. I do not think they have In the matter of free speech and free as- 
semblage. Of course we have many foolish statutes passed upon those subjects ; 
I think the legislature Is responsible, that Congress Is responsible ; but I think 
the 4:ourt8 could pretty well have taken care of it if they had done in those 
cases what they have in others, declared the statute unconstitutional.. 

Chairman Walsji. Is it your Idea that If there has been any breaking done 
of the law with respect to conserving the personal rights of individuals that it 
has merely been because of the attitude of the men behind the administration of 
the law — the judges declaring the law, Mr. Roe? 

Mr. Roe. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made any study of the law as applied to trade- 
unions — that Is, the legal liability of trade organizations for the acts of its mem- 
bers, such as the Danbury HaUtu’s* ca.se and others, Mr. 

Mr. Roe. I have rend the cases upon that; I linvc made such .study as n law- 
yer would who has come In contact with those subjec'ts In the practice of his 
profession. 

Chairman Walsh. I wlsli ymi would make your comments on it, es[Hx.*ially .so 
far as the sradul aspect of tliose cases is concermsl. 

Mr. Roe. TIutc again it is iiiy belief that the law discrlmlnat<‘s against labor 
as between lalMir aial pro[>erty. Now, wlietlier a Idncklist Is right or whether 
a boycott Is riglit — wluhlu'r either one or lioth ought to be proldblttHl — I do not 
know, but it seems perb'ctly cl(‘ar tliat if you are going lo allow a blacklist 
on tile part <»f the employt'i*. that you must allow, or oughi fairly to allow, the 
boycott on the part of the emphiyee. Now, In this connection i>crrait me to 
call your utlentlou to the V(*ry rts-cut dcci.sion ol (Iu‘ SuiuciiK' (Nuirt of tlie 
United States in tlie case with whicii I liave no douhl you art‘ all familiar, 
coming up from Kansas, In \vhi< li tlie court liohls tliat a law pas.si^d by the State 
of Kansas forhUhlliig the discharge of an employee becau.se ho was a member 
of any union was iinconstirution.il, ‘PIk' court lu‘hl in that cas(‘ that that law 
was unconstitutional, and hchl it, I think, by a majority of om*. 

In that cti.se, as I recall, tlicn* was a swilchinan or a lireman who was a 
memlier of his union. lie hml piild large sums of m<me> into the union, in 
which he was entitled to sick benefits and otiua* heuefits. IP; was given notice 
by his enifiloylng company that la* mus| either n^sigu from Ids organization or 
he would be discharged. '^I'hat notice was given in tlu' very tcctli of and was 
a clear violation of the sttitnlo. The man nTused to withdraw' from his or- 
gt\nl55ation aial wtis dlschargtHl. The Kansas courts all upheld the statute and 
athrmed the eonvlctlou of tlu' ernplo.vtT. The Supreme t^nirt of the ITnIted 
States, however, reverstnl all that ami held that the State had no authority to 
pass a statute of that kind. Now. that, coupled with the Adair ('aso, looks to me 
as though It did not letivo very imi<ii of labor’s rights to organize. 

Commissioner (Iarkktson. Is the Adair <ase one hronglit undm‘ the Krdman 
Act whereby one section of the Enlniaii A< t was declared nm'onstlt utional by 
Judge Evans? 

Mr. Roe. Yes. N<nv, If one employer can do that, all (anployers ran do that, 
and they can either compel flu* (*inplo.vc<* to withdraw' from his labor union and 
forfeit his benefits in It or forfeit his job. 

Now. then, labor has no sucli retaliatory right as that again.st capital. If 
be wants to boycott himself — T mean per'<o?ially — if he says, “I will withdraw 
my patronage” from his employer, the law' says he can do it, but wiien he gets 
enough people to ilo it so that it amounts to .something, that is called a 
secondary boycott, ami he can not do It. So that it seems to me that in that 
resixH-t al.so lalior has very much to complain of, ami unless; there is some- 
thing done to correct the decisions of the Supreme Court in the two cn.ses that 
I have inentiomMl, they may become the Dreil Scott decisions of the labor 
movement. 

Chairman Walstt. Well, umler the present form of our law and the con.stl- 
tutlon of our courts, what cau he done, Mr. Hoc? 

Mr. Roe. Of course they cau do the same thing that they did in the Legal 
Tender aises, change the personnel of the courts and change the decisions; the 
same things that they did In the Income Tax cases; and which occurred, ac- 
cording to my opinion, in the ca.ses of the Standard Oil and the Tobacco cases. 
If that <'an not be done, they can pass a constitutional amendment. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Of w'hat character? 

Mr. Roe. Which would meet the situation. 

OhuirmaiL Walsh. Of what cliuructer? 
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Mr. Roe. Well, I have not ffiven the form that that would take any considera- 
tion, but clearly glvlni? to a State the right to puss such a- statute as this 
statute of Kansas was, 

Ooramissloner O’Connell. Prohibiting tlie blacklisting of union men? 

Mr. Roe.* Yes; ami prohibiting their disclmrge l)ecHuse they did belong to a 
union. 

Commissioner Garretson. Would you consider, as a remote possibility, that 
in the event there were no n*med!al methods intnxlnced. the same spirit might 
grow up that grow up after the dec-islon that you Just refenu'd to — the nre<l 
Scott decision? 

Mr. Roe. It does not s<H»m to me lmprol)ahle that that Is likely to follow. I 
say that verj" reluctantly. 

Commls.sIoner Gahkktson. I would naturally suppose that any man who felt 
the gravity of the situation wouhl say It reluctantly. 

Mr, R^k^, In answer to the original question in regjird to equality of men 
before the law under eertain conditions yon ratluM’ divided your answer Into 
two: One In regnnl to general litigation, and tlie other was in regard to labor 
questions. 

Mr. Roe. Yes; I int('nded to. sir. 

Commissioner Gahkktson. Yes; your attitude is that In labor eases, If re- 
sort Is had to (he English e(»mmon law for a <l<*<'isIon, that from the vi*ry fnet 
that the English common law — the ilcs’lshms whh'h constitute It — wen‘ evolv(*d 
at a time when the rights of laboring imm w<‘re —I won’t say ignored — but 
simply eonsl<ler(^l as not existing — would that In itself prejudhv bis ease? 

Mr. Roe. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rok. And It would not make any diff<‘r4'iM*e In lhat resjxs't If lh(‘ hihor- 
ing man who hrouglit his action for damag(‘s was worth a million dollars or 
ten million.s, if he was Injurc'd In his employment and suod h(s employer for It, 
HO long as h<‘ was suhje<t to the f(dlow .servant and asstimed risk and eon- 
trlhntory n<‘gllgence proj»osltions of tlu* law', he would lx* unfairly dealt with 
just the same. 

Commissioner GARUi-rrsoN. That wouhl Iv^ a foregone eonclusjon IxH’nuse the 
deeislons or the processes umler w’hich tin* a<ljin]i<*ations would he iirrlvcHl at 
WT‘re originallv frairuvl when Ihe man wdiose pro]xa*t.v rights might be assHlled 
was absolutely in control of all the means of adiudientlon? 

Mr. Roe. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. M'ell, while you are on that topic, Air. Roe. if a eon- 
Htltutlonal provision sueli ns that In West Virginia probv'ting the right of 
baheas corpus can he al)rogjited by the <*x<*cutive atxl military uuthorlth^s, whah 
would he the weight of such a constitutional provision i)rotocting the men In 
their right to organize? 

Mr. Roe. No one <'an fyty what Us w’elght would he. of course. Tt Is fair to 
say that in the West Virginia case there was a very strong (llssentlng opinion, 
and It w’as the hnv of (hat opinion lhat Judge (hillen cfnmirred in In his ex- 
pres.sions to-<]ay. It Is also fair to .say that tlure have he(‘n strong dis.sentS 
from the Supreme Court of the TTnIted Stales in these various cas<>s where 
sUitutes have been dostro.v<*fl that it sesuns to me ought not to have been 
destroyed. 

Now, if the minority of the court in We.st Virginia — If fhclr opinion had been 
tlie opinion that made the law of the case, It w'<mld have been all right. If 
the minority in many of the decisions which our courts have rendered had 
happened to be In the majority — in other words, If the r)ersonnel of the court 
had happened to be different, w’e would not find ourselves In the unfortunal<* 
position that we are in. Now, that. It si^eiu.M to n»e, pfdnts one WTiy out. There 
ought to be some ohange.s In the personnel of the Judges: and without those 
changes I think that public sentiment can exercise a pow’erful influence. For 
Instance, al)OUt 15 years the Court of Appeals of (he State of New York 1ield 
that a law limiting the hours of night work for women In factories was uncon- 
stitutional In that it invatled the woman’s divine right to work all night. 
Within the past year that court has renderetl a <U‘clsion which vlrtuall.v over- 
turns that former decision. If public sentiment has not changed, the court at 
least has found out more about what public sentiment is and Is trying In some 
mefisure to follow It 

Commissioner Oabrktson. Was tJint decision along the line that the right of 
the community was pnramotint to the right of the individual? 
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Mr. Bob. Yes, sir ; It contains that line of reasoning. 

A* i*’*® point. Mr. Hoe, we will stand adjourned until 2 
fiwfw ^ resume the stand at 2 o’clock? There are some 

further questions to put to you. 

2 o’dwTp.*^.’)*'* *’■ ™' W, 1016, a recess was taken until 


AFTER RECESS — 2 P. M. 


whlI?h'T*”i?na3»V.:n*^‘ Questions submitted to. you to 

which I understand you have made some answers in vour own way Would 

M an^wersr^' present ther^our cat^ 

Mr. Roe. I think, Mr. Chairman, that T have ooverefl the main points of what 
prepared i^Huii)s in briefer form than I have prepared it. There is one 
things that have omin*<'d to me during tlie intermission wideli I might 
*' amplltleatlon of answers to questions that have already been 
anKeci me. * 


Chairman Walsh. We would be glad to have it. 

Mr. I^E. Sometliing has lioon said about the co.st and delay in litigation. 

” 1 ^ ^‘*-V about tiiat to be taken or understood as 

a defense of the delay in litigation or tiie <'o.st iti litigation. I think there are 
grave abuses, but I think tliey are abu.ses that can be corrected. I think it Is 
not safe to put too much em|)liasis uf)on tliat feature. 15ar associations, lawyers 
?i?n discuss and emphasize the delay in litigation ami 

!! of of litlgat on. Codes are constantly being put forth and promulgated 
that have for their piirpose.s the correction of tlu*se fd)uses, and tliev can be 
niimlier of States they have been corrected. In New York 
which \va.s formerly one of tlie worst States in tliat respect, tliere has lieen a 

mi ^ spi^edy termination and 

of choui»enIng litigation, and I think it Is a mistake to put too mucii einpliasis 
upon tliat feature of it. Tliat Is the obvious feature. I think the complaint 
lies deeper tlian that, than tlie more form of procedure. It Is substantive 
which I tlilnk lalior jusily complains. No amount of tinkering 
with the codes Is going to correct tliat real evil. 

Commissioner Garuetkon. Can not tlie rule of practice in the Federal courts— 
Is that not a dl.scretlouary power of all the supreme court .justices without legis- 
lation, Mr. Roe? 

Mr. Rob. Very largely. On tlio law side of the Federal courts it follows the 
State practices of the State in which the Federal court liappens to be held. 

Commissioner Oaruktson. Is tiuit law or cusloni? 

Mr. Roe. Really, sir, tlmt is simply a thing I have always learned was so- I 
think It is statutory. 


Chairman Walsh: There is a statute on the .subject that has been analyzed 
and defined and interpreted that says— I think that the language is that Uiey 
shall follow the practice and proceilure in the State as nearly as may be, or 
something like that. Tliat has licen passed on many times. * 

Mr. Roe. Yea, sir. 1 think the statute was probably declaratory of a custom. 
Of course, on tlio equity side they don’t follow the State practice,* and the court 
is free to make Its own rules. 


* You asked me this morning with regard to the manner In which the courts 
were derelict in their protection of the fundamental i>ersonal rights of free 
S|>eeeh, free assemblage, and free press. I answered that, I think, only briefly. 
If I am to amplify upon any statement. T would say there are three particulars 
in which I think courts have failed of their duties In respect to those funda- 
mental rights. In the first place, so far ns I am aware, the courts have upheld 
and enforced every statute that has been passed on the abridgment of those 
rights. Now, whether the courts are going Into the business of passing upon 
the validity of statutes at all or not la another question; but if they are going 
to declare statutes unconstitutional that relate to property when they are in 
conflict with the Constitution, it would seem that they ought to apply the same 
principle to statutes which Invade personal rights ; and, so far as I am aware, 
no statute limiting freedom of speech, freedom of assemblage, free press, or the 
right to bear arms has ever been declared unconstitutional by the courts as an 
Invasion of a personal right. I call attention in this connection to a statute 
which I am familiar with, because I lately, and unsuccessfully, argued the 
case in the Supreme Court here. The State of Washington, which, by the way, 
Is a progressive State In a good many matters, passed this statute : 
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“ Every person who shall willfully publish written or printed matter having a 
tendency to encourage or Incite the commission of any crime, breach of the 
peace, or act of violence, or wldch shall tend to entourage or advocate disre- 
spect for law or of any court, shall be guilty of a gross misdemeanor.” 

A man named Fox was convicted In the State of Washington for a very mild 
publication, in which he criticized the conduct of some people who had made 
complaint to the court on account of certain pi‘tty olTeiises, and was convicted, 
and he criticized that conduct as being hostile to the best Interests of the neigh- 
borhood. The article was a very innocuous article, but he was convicted of the 
charge of publishing matter tending to create disrespect for tin* law, and tlie 
case was curried through all of the courts of the Slate of Washington ainl 
linally was curried to the Supivmo Court of the United States. The Supreme 
C^urt of the United States In an oi)lnlon han<U*d down only a few wci'ks ago 
upheld the constlHitlonnlity of that .stalulo. Now, we argued that the statute 
was so indefinite that it ilid not constitute due process of law. No one could 
tell what might be said to advocate disre.spect for law, and we pointed out that 
again and again where statutes had been less open to the vice of indefinileness 
than this one hud hecui .sot aside by the courl.s l)ccause they did not afford due 
procc.ss of law, and yet the court lield that for tlie pun^ose of do])rivlng a man 
of the right to express liis conviction the statute was suindently definite. For 
instance, it has been held tliat a statute wldch .says tkat unjust and unreason- 
able comi>ensation shall not be required or exacted is so indefinite that the 
courts wont enforce it. 

A State statute wliich liad relation to railroads providi'd that they should not 
he guilty of unjii.^t and unreasonable (UmtI mi nation, was set aside on tlie 
ground that it did not constitute due process of law. 

And there are many decisions along that line. 'J'hen^ arc a great many State 
statutes, of vhicli tlie one I have just quoted is a tyiie. The thought Is anil 
a study of the cases shows very clearly, 1 think, liiat the courts are not apfily- 
Ing the same rule when lliey deal with .statutes of that kind as they apply io 
statutes that deal with property. 

Another class of cases with which tlie public Is very familiar are tlmse Mhero 
Injunctions are issued to prevent gatherings that are supposed to liave unlawful 
purposes as their object, d'lim-e Is a re<’(Mit case of that kind which illustrates 
the principle which arose from the .State of Pennsylvania, in the State court 
there. In that case it was advertised that a metding would be held at wldch 
Emma Goldman was to speak. The police, without knowing nnytliing about 
what was to be said, locki^l tlie doors and dispiTseil tlie crowd that was to 
attend the meeting, and she npiilied to the court for relief, and here is Ihe rule 
that the court lays down in denying her relief: 

“If .such luiblic otlicers (tliat means polirtuiien) should atli*mpt to Interfere 
In such cas<‘--lhat is, where they believe that the .sentiments which are to be 
expressed might create disorder — their interference wmdd he justified liy the 
knowledge that dangerous and disturbing sentiinenls tending to disturb the 
peace would tic uttered. That the utterance of sucli views in the community 
would be likely to incite such feeling.s as woulil result in a breach of the 
peace is by no means unlikel.v. ( Referring to the views wldch tlie court knew 
notliing about, except as a mind render.) It is not unn'asoiiahle to hold that 
such siieech Is an abuf?e of the lllierty to .speak fnK*ly on any subject. It Is a 
familiar principle of equity that plaintiffs can not ask relief if they do not come 
Into court with hands that are clean. We can not avoid reaching the conclusion 
that one who openly and in advance announces the purpose of advocating such 
doctrines and sentiments as the plaintiff avows Is not within the class that can 
claim protection and relief from a court of equity.” 

The effect of that decision and decisions of that kind is to make the police 
department the censor in advance of what Is to be said, and whetlier what is to 
be said Is the proper thing to be said in the community, and, of course, It l8 
utterly subversive of free assemblage ami free speech. 

It has always been suppo.sed, until very recent years, that it was sufficient, 
at least, to decide os unlawful whatever was said that was unlawful after It 
was said, but In this line of cases they Justify the police in going farther than 
that, and virtually saying whether a lecturer, whose sentiments they under- 
stand are such as may create disorder, shall be heard or not. 

Now, then, a still further and perhaps a more common cla.ss of cases is Illus- 
trated by what occurred In New Jersey at the time of the Paterson strike. I 
spe^ of these particular illustrations because I was connected in some capacity 
\^th them and know the factsfat first hand. During the strike there were over 
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SCO strikers arrested and put in Jail, and they were held In prison tor periods 
varying from a few days to several months, and part of them were convicted, 
and no offense at all had lK*eu committed. Now, the reason 1 am able to say 
that is, that In two of the cases where the defendants happened to have a little 
money and were able to get their cases Into the higher courts, writs of habeas 
corpus were siuhI out and the cases were taken to tlie Supreme Court, and In 
both Instances the court held that there had Ihhmi no violation of the law 
at all, and the defendants were discharg(Hl ; yet. on pnH*isely that state of facts, 
hundreds of men had hei*n deprlvtsl of their liberty for days and weeks and 
months until Ihe backbone of the strike was pretty effei'tively broken. 

Now, I think an inchhmt of that kind does incalculable harm. Nothing can 
ever convince those p<‘ople in tlau'e that llicy can trust the courts. 

Commissioner rtARiiKTsoN. There Is ground for the statement freely made in 
such cases that the (‘oiirt Itscdf is uscsl as a striktM)roaklng agency. 

Mr. Roe. Y(*s; that Is just what it df>e.s. And no one can estimate the harm 
that that does. 

Comrnl.ssioner (Iaruktso\. 1'Iie decision that has just been cited before that, 
Mr. Roc, the Pennsylvania case, of hhnma Goldman 

Mr. Roe (interrupting). Yes. 

Comnd.ssioncr G vnui/rsoN (eontinnlng). Were not all the elements present In 
that case of the Invasion of the riaht of the Individual and an arrogatlon to 
himself to decide what would he seditious language that were present in the 
prociKHlIngs In th(‘ old Star Chamber? 

Mr. Roe. Yes; I don't think there Is any practical difference. 

Commissioner Garkktson. 'Phere the Crown arrogate<l to its«‘lf the right to 
pass upon the guilt, iindt r any statute It might Ilrul, of any Individual whom 
it might desire to suppres.s. 

Mr. Roe. Yes. Here tli(‘ ]K)Ilce— tiie chief of iK)lice — doo.s it Instead of the 
Crown. 

A good Illustration— 1 don't wtint to weary ihe commission, hut a good illus- 
tration of what I said this inonilng about our harking hack to the old law Is 
found in the decision of tlu' Supnane Court of th<‘ Tainted States In the Robinson 
cas(‘ — the case of Rol)inson aijainst Paldwin, d<s‘i<le<i in IHOO and nd'erred to 
only last year again tis h(‘ing g<MHl law. That rose In conne<.*tion with the sen- 
man's case, You know our cotiiis ha\e always lu*hl that a seaman is not pro- 
tectoil by the constitutional guarantit‘s against slavery; that he could be held in 
slavi'ry ; and the hlst<*ry <ir l»ow dial came about is set out In this case. The 
common practice, It a sen man e‘<capi‘s from his vessel — IndtHHl, the practice pro- 
vided by statute— \> ns to ]ui\»' him arn‘stcd by a justice of the peace or any 
other ollicer, ami bold liiui until die lime the ship sailed, and he was put hack on 
board, and lu' went on die \o.\iiia'. Hi' Imd no right to a writ of habeas corpus 
or any other means to t<*st the valiility of his detention. And that contInue<l 
true until the iiassage of tlie seaman’.s hill this last winter. And hero is the way 
the court urrivi's at dial coiu lusiou. 'Plus is (he case of Robinson against Bald- 
win. which the Su])reme Court dc<-bhMl in 180(1 It says [reading] : 

“Returning now t(» the country from hi<*h we have almost immerllately 
Inheriteil our maritime laws and eustoms, we find Malynes, the earliest Engll.sii 
writer upon the law merdumt. n\1io wrote in 1()2‘2, says that ‘Marines In a 
strange shoul<l not le;i\<‘ die shiii withont the masfer’s license, or without 
fastening her with four rojies.’ ” 

'You (*nn set* how' really applicable the.se ideas an* to the pn*sont steamship. 

“Or else the los.s falls ui>on them. In a strange country the one-h.alf of the 
company, at least, ought to remain on shipboard; the re.st, w’ho go on land, 
should keep .soliriely and abstain from suspecttMl places, or else should be 
punished In bmly and purst*, like as he who nl>s('nts himself w hen the ship is 
realty to sail. Yea. if lie give out liimself worthier than his calling he shall 
lose his hire, half to the adinirul, the other half to the master.” 

Then the opinion says : 

“Molloy, one of the most satisfac tory (►f eirrly Eaglish writers upon the sub- 
ject states that if seamen <lepart from a ship without leave or license from the 
master, and any disaster arist*. they must answer.*' (luotlng the opinion again. 
“There appears to have bei*n no legislation directly U|>on the subject until 1729, 
when act 2, George III, was enacted for the better regulation and government of 
seamen in the merchant service. This act not only provided for forfeiture of 
wages In case of desertion but for the apprehension of the seamen deserting or 
abseiitiipg themselves, upon warrants to be issued by a Justice of the peace?* 
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^ So we 8j) back to 16^ to get our law upon that subject, and we do precisely 
the same thi^. and go back to about the same period to get our law upon the 
aubject of labor generally. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. A great deal of the trouble, so far ns the law Is con(‘emed 
seems to come from the exercise of alleged rights of picketing, as they call if 
that is, the employees on a strike soliciting otlu‘rs not to take their places or 
attempting to argue others wlio have taken their places into joining the union 
Have you given some attention to that, Mr. Hoc? 

Mr. Roe. Why, I have had something to do with those cases; yi^, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, .lust address ^ours«'lf, if you to the ‘leglil asp^vts Of 
picketing and the legal mctliods, if any, you would sugg(‘st for the regulation 
thertH)f. 

Mr. Roe. Of cour.so, ordinarily a strike will amoiiiit to nothing unless the 
strikers can picket. There is no use of quitting their Jobs and walking out if 
somelHMly else can be immediately put in their phi<*es. Now, 1 think that courts 
pretty generally say that j>eaceful picketing !s lawful. S«*me courts say It Is 
not, but the New York court bolds, for instance, that jM-aceful picketing is law- 
ful. But, of course, as a matter of fa(‘t. there can not be any such thing as 
peaceful picketing if the employer against wlaun the strike is directed does not 
desire that it shall he i)eacerul. Any di‘te<‘tive or any (anplovee can innncMliah'lv 
start trouble and somebody strikes a blow, ami forth\^lth the police arc on hand 
and the strlkiTS are carU*<l off. TIa\y imve very good illustrations of that In 
New York in some of llie garment .strikes there, when' th(‘ girls went on strike 
and .sonu* of the wealthy wonu'ii of New York took pari in picketing ami were 
arrested for (lisorderly conduct ami for obstructing tla* oilircrs In the illscharge 
of their duties, r(‘snltitjg In a good dt*al of <*onfusion for the ollicers nn<I some 
for the court when the identity of the parties was disclosi-d In court. Now. I 
don't know what yoii (an do about that (*xcept to try and be fair in the (^ITorts 
to preserve order. But I tliink the ccanplaiiit of labor, so far as manifested In 
the New York cas(vs I sia-ak of, has Ikh'u fully Justilic'd; that the police force 
was so manipulated tliat it b<*caine an instruimmt in the hands of the eniploja'rj^ 
ami a means of hn^aking the strikes. For Insiancc'. Ila'y testlll(‘d again and 
again, as I heard the tt'stimony— plckcds l(^'^tHied tliat tliey w(‘n‘ simply trying 
to talk to the strike' breakers ami telling tbi*m there was a strike on and what 
the circiiinstnnc(‘s w('r(‘, and that tia'y would he assaulti'd, and immediati'ly a 
IMiIicernan would come in and tlu'y would be cjirl('d off to the i)oli(‘(' station and 
the other side not disturbed. That is a .social and economic condition that 
really is not primarily tla* concern of the courts. All tliat an Idc'al court could 
do when tlu' parties we're brought before It would be to try to iind out what llie 
truth was and act accordingly. 

Ohafrmaii Walsh. Hasn't that been a leading subject of injunctive oppre.s- 
slon? 

Mr. Rok. Yes. That has been one of the Injunctive powers I think of w’hich 
complaint has been made*. 

Olmirinaii Walspi. Does It or de¥*s it not Involve ordinarily in practice the 
right of free .spet*ch and imiillc assemblage? 

Mr. UoK. The Issuing of injunctions in those case's; ye's, 

C’hairman Walsh. No; tlie picketing itself. Dea's it not involve the right of 
free speech? Don’t tliose questions pre.semt thems4‘lve*s in practically ev(*ry case 
w’here the right is claluK'd to sjK'ak to their fellow men on any subject they 
please and present persuasive arguments to them. If possible, and tlie contrary? 

Mr. Roe. Yes; that phase of the qm*stion is always Involved, or usually In- 
volved. I di.stlngulsh in the five-speech contest betwe*<*ri the right to go out and 
use the street for a public navtlng and the right you have when you hire a hull 
and say wdiat you please In it. Of course, the street is primarliy for the pur- 
poses of travel and not for the purpose of s[vaking; but when you go into a 
ball, however, and people go there for the pun>ose of listening, I can not con- 
ceive of any limits upon the right of free sivvch. 

So that in cases of picketing, wdiere they desire to use the .streets or puldic 
places for the purposes of public addresses, I have always been ve*ry careful, 
where I have had occasion to advise strikers, to advise them to comply with all 
the local regulations with regard to permit, if a r>f‘nnlt is required for a public 
meeting, and to meet in the place desIgnatiHl for that purpo.se, so as not to con- 
fuse the Issue of free speech with thwe other side Issues. 

Chairman Walsh. I call your attention to the subject of Ivycotts. Have, you 
given some thought to that or had to do with it In a profc'ssional w’ay? 

Mr. Roe. I have given some^ thought to it and had a little to do with It. 
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Chairman Walsh. Generally and broadly speaking, lo what extent are boy- 
cotts legal In the United States to-day? (Jr Is that too broad a question? 

Mr. Koe, There are several large volumes written upon that subject, you 
know, In which the authors attempt to answer that oue.stlon and set forth to 
state what the law Is. 

Chairman Walsh, That is the reason I am asking you for the practical 
knowledge of the legal profession. 

Mr. UoE. I would distinguish between boycotts and some other forms of com- 
bination. Now, boycotts, strictly and prof)erly s{)eaking, relate to labor disputes. 
It is the effort, generally speaking, of the laborer to get the public, or to get 
some portion of the public, to refuse their pjitronage to someone with whom the 
labor dispute exists. Now, secondary boycott, what are called secondary boy- 
cotts, I think, are almost universally declared unlawful. By a boycott I mean 
the efforts on the part of the laborer to get a large portion of the public to 
refuse its patronnjie or refuse to trade with some tirm or particular concern. 
The courts, of course, say that th(‘ laborer hlmsi‘lf need not trade, if he does 
not want to, with a particular ]>erson. but when it goes beyond that the court 
uniformly says when you go outshh' of that and try to get s(uneone else to refuse 
to trade with u person being boycotted, that is n secondary boycott and Is 
illegal. 

Chairman WAi.sjf. In what respo< t do .\on think that tlie law governing boy- 
cotts should he modlthnl, if you have any suggestion upon that subject? 

Mr. Kok. It seems to na' that there are two possible courses to pursue. At 
the present time the law Is not taking either one of tlnan. One is to prohibit 
boycotting and blacklisting ami enforce tiu' statule laws, such as tlie Kansas 
statutes that I spoke (>f this forenoon, and wlienever new d(*vices are devolved 
to accomplish tla* same result and follow them up and destroy them. Be 
nbsoUitely impartial In th(‘ ai)pli<‘allon of those laws, no matter whether it In- 
volves capital or labor, I wouhl not want to he the person to frame the law to 
accomplish lliat, hut 1 tliink they liavc chme that pretty well in Knghiud, ami I 
think that possibly it could he <lone here. Now, that is one course. The other 
coui’se to take is to n'peal the. laws or change' the laws reflating to a boycott and 
blacklist, put labor and capital on e<iual terms, lei eapital blacklist and labor 
boycott and tight It out. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Which of the two, in your opinion, would be the most 
desira]>le socially V 

Mr. llOE. I would try to <lo the former first. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. What is that? 

Mr. Koh. But capital and labor on an equality before the law and limit the 
right or destroy the right to ho>c(at us well as blacklist. 

Chairman Walsh. You lu'ard the discussion lu're this morning bv .Tudge 
Cullen? 

Commissioner O’Connei r.. .Inst a moimmt be'fore you enter that. What would 
bo the txiual opportunity of the two <'ase.s? Tlmt is, a boycott is piihllcly and a 
blacklist y«m do not do it piihlle ly? It Is almost impossible to detect the 
second with oepial op]>ortunPv. 

Mr. IloE. That is very true. It would he much more easy to convict labor 
than capital. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You would still be in the same position of Ine- 
quality before the law', spi'aking as labor? 

Mr. Roe. Yes, sir; that Is true. 

And you would have to have means of discovering the violation on the. part 
of capital. You would have to have arbitrary rights to examine books and 
records. Of course, blacklist is now carrle<l on ]>ublicly, for that matter. The 
courts hold that an employer has a right to discharge a man for any reason or< 
no reason, and if he is discharged for any reason he can publish, the reason 
why he Is discharged. If that wag rendered unlawful thou it would result In 
secret methods to aeeomplish the same purpose, but it would be a test of 
whether the law was capable of ferreting out their methods and gaining con- 
victions. I would have trial by jury. I would not have this Injunction business 
whereby it would put somebody In contempt and then have the question of the 
guilt or lnno<'en(*e passed upon by the judge ln.stead of a jury. The question Is 
still one of criminal law to be settled by a jury. 

Chairman Walsh, We have found a great deal of criticism of the methods 
of obtaining juries as we go about through the country. For Instance. In one 
of the jurisillctlons you would find that there Is a property qualification 
against each and every request produced, and Is being made by some people, 
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practically those that have been in industrial disputes, on the worker’s side. 
We have found communities in which they had an apparently impartial manner 
of aelecting Juries — that is, by putting a certain number in the wheel or box — 
and In son3e communities we found that the number is quite limitctl, so that it 
becomes a jury list which Is composed of those iK>rsons in tlie community that 
are personally known to the Jury cornmlsslcnier or to the jud^e that selects 
them. What do you say ns to tlie rl^^ht of trial by jury in this modern day, 
meaning tlie right of trial by Jurors drawn from a list of all quallfitHl Jurors, 
simply so far as citizenship and intelligence is concerned? I mean by that, 
ability to read and write and undta-staml proctHMllngs ordinarily had in courts 
of Justice? 

Mr. Hob. I would say that it clearly oiigld to mean Unit. I m*ver have given 
that subject any particular stiuly. Of course, the question of drawing Is a 
question — a Iwal question. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it a local question? 

Mr. Roe. For each State, I mean. I n(‘ver liave hoard any particular com- 
plaint about Juries in New York State. Indeed, I think the Jnrt)rs are very 
fair there. You speak of proptTty quallflcations. W«' liave this archaic condi- 
tion of the law, which Is more hninorous than anything else: A Juror must 
still, In New York, be a property owikt, at least in a siiinll amount, one Imn- 
drecl or two hundred dollars, or else he must he the hushami of a woman who 
has property, ^\hich is a matter that has occasioned s(aii(‘ amiisernont in the 
suffrage cainjiaign whl<h they are conducting at the i>resent time there. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever considered wliat might he called the fiirida- 
mentnl nature of the question of a jury — whetlier Justice can lu‘ (hanocratlcally 
administered and men can obtain a fair trial Iry juries cornposc‘d of their imstU's 
unless all persons are put in the Jury wheel? 

Mr. Rofl 1 can not conceive of any other way of doing It and avoiding great 
abuse. If the iviwer rests anywhere to leave out ceidaln names or c(*rtaln ele- 
ments of the population, I can not see how you can hope to escape very great 
abuse in the srdection of your Juries. 

<’haii*man Walsh. Have you ohseiwed the report In Colorado where those 
criminal trials grow out of the imUislrlal dlsirute, where the sheriff selected an 
open Jury — that is, picked tliem up on the slre(‘t — conrposrsi of citizens that he 
selected himself? Would you call that the right of trial by jury? 

Mr. UoE. Oh, l:. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is, to he tried by a Jury so selected? 

Mr. Koe. Oh, no; it is a farce. 

Chairman Walsh. It nienns that the jury shall h(‘ Impartially ana democrat- 
ically selected in the community? 

Mr. UoE. Of people that are qualified to serve upon a Jury. 

Chairman Walsh. We have fouml a great deal of unrest caused by the Im- 
portation of armed men into the various State.s — guards ami th(» like of that— 
Into industrial disputes. Have yon given any tlionght as to the question of 
placing the sole power of policing into the hands of the State? 

Mr. Roe. I have not given any .special consideration to that. I have read the 
reports of wliat have occurred fii West Virginia and exarnlntnl some of the 
original sources of iiiforinatlon there, but I don’t feel that I am qualified to 
express an opinion that is sufficiently matured to l>e of any practical value to 
the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you con.sidered In any way the topic discussed by 
Judge Cullen this morning; that Is, the declaration of military law or the 
putting in force of wliat might be called military law and tlie subordination of 
the civil by the military power in times of industrial disturbance? 

Mr. Roe. I gave some time to It in West Virginia, because I had some litiga- 
tion that Involved that, and I concur with what Judge Cullen said, as I understood 
him. It seems to me that the doctrine announceil by the majority of the 
courts in West Virginia, and I have examined them — and I think it Is the doc- 
trine In Colorado, but I am not sure of that — disregard the old law that all of 
us learned as lawyers, that martial law did not create a condition, It recog- 
nized a condition as existing; that when the courts had broken down or had 
the country, or were inaccessible, as a matter of fact, and when the civil 
process, as a matter of fact, no longer existed, then the governor or the execu- 
tive authority, In recognition of the existence of those facts, would declare a 
state of martial law. And then the militia, or the soldiers, would preserve 
order and moke arrests as far as may be and use such force as was necessary, 
and when the cIvU authority jwas restored would bring before it for trial the 
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persons arrested. Now, In West Virginia they seemed to go on the theoiT 
down there that the governor by an edict by a piece of paper, •declared that a 
state of martial law existed, and then, while the criminal courts of the county 
were open, ready to transact business, men were taken before the military com- 
mission and sentenced to years of imprisonment for offenses that in the civil 
courts would only moan imprisonment for a few days. They went further than 
that There wore throe stages there of the trouble. Three times martial law was 
declare<i and revoked and the troops withdrawn, and they held that for offenses 
committed between those times the military commission, when it was recon- 
venetl, would obtain jurisdiction and go on and mete out punishment for 
those offenses. That condition wholly destroyed the Idea of constitutional lib- 
erty; and If tliat is to be, recognized as tlie law in other States, they are bound 
to become <lespetlsms. 

Cliainnan Walsh. What would be your reineily for conditions of that sort? 

Mr. UoE. My remedy for conditions of that sort, like all other conditions, I 
would say would be an ai)peal to the people. 1 don’t believe very much in the 
made-to-order, remedies in the form of law. We can do something in that way, 
but that sort of a eoiulltlon ought to have aroused a sentiment in that State 
that would liave been revolutionary in its character, and unless that sort of 
sentiment can he aroused there or in any State, I don’t know that there is any 
protection you can give the p<‘ople. 

(Jimirmau Walsh. Ought (lie Federal Government to take any cognizance of 
It? You say it is an invasion of the constitutional rights of the individual 
should the Federal Government take any action in such cas(»s. 

Mr Koe. Tlie West Virginia cases did not get into the SupHune Court of the 
United Stnte.s. I think they pardoned the men, or did something, so that the 
cases never got up tlieri', and If that action involves violations of the pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution, I would say that it was a case where .the 
Federal court .should lulerveiie. 1 am not anxious, though, to extend the 
authority of the Federal courts In State matters more than it is necessary to do. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Commissioner Garretson has some ciuestlons on a point he 
desires to ask you. 

Commissioner Gahretson. Jlr. K<>e, the legal adviser of the adjutant general 
of Colorado testified liefore (his commission that martini law was never pro- 
claimed in C-olorado ; that under ii dwlsion of the Supremo (’ourt of (’olorado 
it was claimed that the mere preseiice of the trooji.s in itself suiierse<ied the 
civil process. lie referred to this as inodiiied martial law. Mr. Chairman, I 
am using tlu* phrase* that was u.s(mI in that Instance, am I not? 

Chairinan Walsh. 1 think that is what they calleil it. 

Commissioner Gahuei.son. Have yiai any decided view on the creation of 
such a condition — the legal condition? 

Mr. Kor. 1 liave a very (h*clded view, which I think, perhaps, would not be 
fit for the record. Of course, It is absurd as a proixisitlon of law. It does not 
make any dltference who le.-^tltUHl to it or nhat court deckled It; It Is contrary 
to the fundamental and lno^t elementary principles of law in this country. 

Clommlssloner OARBE'rsoN. I will say that that legal adviser was also in com- 
mand of tlie militia in the tlelil. 

Mr. UoK. Yes; perhajis he was tc.stifying in his capacity a.s commander of the 
militia and not as an olhcer of tlie court. 

Oominissloiior G.muietson. He testliicd in many capacities; he investigated 
himself as a militia otlicer, also. 

It was testihed before this commission by a man who Is presumably a repu- 
table citizen, bearing In mind having no connection with labor, but as a pro- 
fessional man, tliat during the time the militia was in the field, and when it 
was assumed that martial law of a niodilled form was created by their presence, 
that in, I think, thitv of the southern counties, that the adjutant general him- 
self tlirentened arrest In the city of Denver for remonstrating against certain 
things under his police power. Could you hold that such a thing was com- 
patible with the existence of civil government? 

Mr. Hoe, No, sir ; not at all ; it Is not. 

Ciommisskmer Garretson. Tliat Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman W ai.sh. Conuiilssioner Welnsitx’k wlslies to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Wein8T(k:k. Are you conuec'ted with the Free Speech League? 

Mr. Roe. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In what capacity? 

Mr. Rok. 1 am just a member. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you been employed in labor troubles pro- 
fessionally? 
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Mr. UoE. Very UtUe; I have contributed my services sometimes In a small 
way as a matter of citizenship rather than as a matter of attorney and client. 

Commissioner VV'kinstock. By whom have you laseii employed? 

■ Mr. Rok. I have been employed by the strikers in some matters In New York, 
and X have had connei'tion with the litigation that has grown out of the strikes 
in New Jersey. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you Ix'en einployetl at times by the employ- 
ers involved in strikes, also? 

Mr. Koe, I think not; iiiy rec'ollet^tion is that some of the employers who have 
bet*n involved in strikes hii\e bt^en my clients, but that 1 did not represent them 
in any strike litigation, as it comes to my mind now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You .said a little wliiie ago in regard to labor 
troubles in West Virginia (hat troubles of tliat eharacter and the utlitudo of 
the courts in cases of that kind ougiit to bring a revolution on the part of tlie 
people — that is, they should cliange tlielr sy.stem somewlmt. 

Mr. IloK. No; 1 said it ought to create a revolutionary studiment on tiie part 
of tlie people. 

Commi.s.sioner WKiNsrocK. Let us a.ssume it did create a revolutionary senti- 
ment on tlie part of the ptniple, and tlie pe<>ple fidt <llssiitlstied with tho exist- 
ing system, and they wantnl to naiiedy it; If their dissatisfaction was JustlhtHl 
what remedy would you .suggest? 

Mr. Roe. At tlie first opiM»rtunity I would turn out fd odice all of the public 
oflicers who htive Ixs^n guilty of the oonduet I liave described and elect suc- 
cessors \Nho I lielieved were la sympntliy with correct principles. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What legislation would you enact to luxwent their 
successors from reia?atlng the same methods? 

Mr. Roe. Well, In the east» of West Virginia, I am frank to say that, having 
read the constitution of the State and the decision of the court in that case, 
that I can not fraim‘”-I doubt if I Ootdd frame a clearer expression than you 
will find in (lie constitution of (liut State forbidding just what the aullioritles 
did there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. la your opinion the authorities delied the con- 
stitution? 

Mr, Roe. It .seems that way very clearly to me; and I am reinforced In that 
conviction liecause of tlie dissimtlng opinion of the court in tliut case. 

(’oumdssioiuT Weinstock. Can you, for tlie information of this commission, 
Mr. Roe, brietly point out liow in acconlaiice with your |>olut of view the con- 
stitution was ignon^l or detiiNl in tliat <*a.se by the court? 

Mr. Roe. In the llrst place, I have tlie decisions in that ca.se wltli me, and I 
will tile those with your honors, if you desire. 

I can .say brltdly, as I remember tlie cu.se~I have not read it to refresh my 
memory for tliis testimony, liecause 1 did not know this was coming up 
In my examination, but, I think, in tlie first place ihey ha\e a provision in the 
AVest Virginia constitution that (lie right of tlie writs of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspendeil. In a good many con.sti tut ions the provision Is that it .shall 
not be suspended except in case of pulilic ncc(*.sslty, lint tliere is some qualifica- 
tion about It. My recollection is very dear that the constitution of West Vir- 
ginia went further than most constitutions In that respect; it also dinrlared 
that the civil authorities should always lie .sujierli^r to any military authority, 
and there was a tliird provision along tlie same line which I would not like 
to attempt to give even tlie substance of from memory, as it Is a matter of 
record in those cases; but the Impression tliut you get fnim rending those 
cases, coupled with y<iiir oilier knowleilge of tlie law', Is that tJie constitution of 
West Virginia went further than tliat of most States in forbidding the very 
acts of which tlie public offl(?ers proved tlieni.selves guilty. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As a citizen of West Virginia, If you hud been 
a victim of that maladministration of Justice, would you have no redress or 
recourse? 

Mr. Roe. I do not know what redres.s you would have. Now, the majority 
opinion, as I recall, raised and dl.scu.ssc*d, sir, that very question, and said, 
as it seemed to me at tlie time in a rather iiollow^ way, that they were not 
passing on the right of the person who is the victim of the military process 
to get redress subs^uently but all they were passing uinm was the right 
of the military commission to proceed. But I do not know what redress a 
citizen of West Virginia could have. They were taken before a military com- 
mission; they were tried without regard to any rules of evidence; they were 
then taken to tlie prison and confined there, all as a matter of force, and the 
writ of habeas corpus was dehied them. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Would you have no redress, as a citizen of West 
Virginia, under those circumstances to the Federal authorities? 

Mr. JtoE. Now, I should think you would, but, as I say, I do not know of 
any case; no case came up from West Virginia in which that was Involved. I 
think the Milligan case which Judge Cullen spoke of here this morning was a 
case that rose, 1 think, from the State of Indiana, and in that case the Su- 
preme Court did grant relief. 

ConiinlsslomT Wkinhtock. That Is the Federal Supreme Court? 

Mr. Koe. Yes. So I should think that would be a preceilent probably for 
the Federal Supreme Court. 

CominlssloiMT V\' kin stock. A little v\hih‘ ago we were discussing the matter 
of free speech. May I ask at what point, in >our opinion, does public si>eecli 
cease to be lawful and begin to be seditious and lawbreaking In character? 
Where would you draw the line? 

Mr. UoE. I’ersonally I would not draw a line short of the point where some 
overt act results from the abuse of free speech. 

Commissioner W'einstock. You mean, if a man got up in a public place and 
denounced the Uovernment and the authorities and charged them with all sorts 
of crimes and misdemeanors you would treat it with contempt unless some 
unlawful act followed, in which cviuit you wouhl hcjld them responsible? 

Mr. UoE. Yes; I would ignore It. J tlilnk that is lh(‘ right way, in principle; 
and I think that In praclice it is the Ix'st way to g«‘t along. It is substantially 
what I understand the English sysb'm is — that you can go out In Hyde Park 
and talk your head off, if you choose, and nothing comes of it. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I Ihoughi so, too, Mr. Koe, until not long ago I 
was in London, in Hyde Park, on a Sunday afternoon, and there were groups 
of Socialists and sultragelles and ollH'r.s that \v(‘re holding meetings, and I 
found myself In conversaJion that a i)oIiceman standing near hy, and I said to 
him, “I heard an Kiigllshimm stale' in my .Slate of ('alifornin publicly that he 
wa.s In llyele Park auel ho heard some of tlie socialistic, and rx'rhaps anarchistic, 
speakers demounclng Que'en Victoria in most sh.iiiu'rul le'rnis. and that a ix)lice- 
ninn stood near hy and did not pay any alU'idion to it.” I .sahl, “Is that so?” 
And he saiel, * 1 he"' ne'xt time* .\on se'e* that man pre'seait him with my compli- 
ments and tell him that he Is an infernal liar; and if any e>f those people 
are)\inel lieie* ie*se)rt (e> that sort e)t thing the‘y would immediaU'ly he* put under 
arrest. 1 am hero for that \ery purpose*, aiul draw the line and* enforce 11 and 
keep them within re'nsonahh* honnels.” And 1 am frank to confess that that 
statement on the pari of that pe)li<‘e*man corree*le*el an e*i*re)neous notiejn of mine. 

Mr. Kok. I have tolel you my iMesiiion lhe'<uvtle*allv and as a matter of prin- 
ciple, and the ipu'slion will probably have to he .settled that way before it Is 
hnnily setthsl; but there* is a very big praclie'al que'siion h(*re', and that is the 
question that It seems to me we are all of us inte'i e'ste'd in, and that is tliis 
utterly arbitrary and iinw’arrante*el, lne*xcii.sahle interference with free speech 
by the poli<*o and hy the* courts hy the*ir injune tlve* prot'osse's. 

Commissleeiier W'kinstock. You think there are* two i)ossihle ovlls, I take It 
Mr. Ke>e; one evil is to have men get ni> ane! make reckless statements that 
Incite others te) action in violation of law, on the? one hand, and the other evil 
Is the authoritie's l)e*coming de*spotie and prevemting fre^^ speech where free 
sp^ch ought to he allowe*d; and I take it, further, that of the two evils you 
wouhl regard the one of permitting men absolute fn'e speech and holding them 
resi)onsll)le tor the result of such speech is the lesser of the tw'o ev’lls? 

Mr. Koe. Y'es. 

Commissioner Weinstoc'K. Ami the wiser one for the authorities to follow? 

Mr. Koe. I think so. 

Commissioner WKi.xsrtH'K. YYni were present this morning, were you not, 
When Judge Clark gave his testimony, Mr. Roe? 

Mr. Koe. Y'es, sir. 

Comiidssloner Weinstock. You probably recall that ho expressed the opinion 
as near as I can phrase It briefly, that If a group of manufacturers or employers 
or merchants were to boycott a dealer, for example, by refusing to sell him 
goods because he had cut prices that he would regard that as a violation of the 
Sherman law and an unlawful act that ought to be punished; but that If a 
group of laboring men— a laboring union, for example— boycotted a fellow 
worker because he had cut the price of labor that that, in his Jud^ent, would 
not be in violation of the Sherman antitrust law and ought not to be regard^ 
as unlawful. In how far do you concur with the judge in his views on that 
point?— that Is, he made the clear distlnetion between wares on the one hand 
and labor on the oth^. 
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ATr. Rob I ttiink his distinction is well tiiken. I am not sure that the first 
point that you describe there is properly a boycott at all ; it Is a business com- 
bi uaUofL 

Commissioner Wein stock. In restraint of trade? 

Mr. Bob. Yes; in restraint of trade — tlealliig with trade and commcMlIties— 
and I should hardly refer to that as a boycott. 

Now, the matter of laborers boycotting a fellow laborer is not a matter of 
very vital — that is not a thing that occurs very often. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Why, yes; it occurs very often in the matter of 
the closed shop; I am a carpenter, for examiile, and uiii willing to work for 
f3.50 a day ; whereas the union wage may be $4 or $5 a day. Now, because I am 
not willing to join tlio union and demand .'js4 or u day the union does all It 
cun to prevent me fnan getting work. 

Mr. UoE, You and I are using the term “boycott ” in a little different sense, 
Mr. Weinstock. 1 used the term “boycott” perhaps in the restricteil and iM.*r- 
haps a technical sense, to mean simply trying to get some one else to withdraw 
their patronage or to cease to have trade relations with the i»ersoii against whom 
the boycott is <lire('UHl. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, isn’t it as dear a case of boycott as yon can 
possibly think of? Here, for example, are tile building trades of a community. 
They establish certain wages, certain hours, and certain conditions; and you 
iiml I may be outside of the union — may, for some reason best knowm to our- 
selves, decline to join the union. They substantially give notice — may not do it 
in so many words, using my name or yours, but substantially gives notice to 
every contractor, “ You must not emi>loy Itoe or you must not employ Weinstock, 
because they do not belong to our union. They are scabs; nonunion men. Au(l 
if you do employ them you must take tlio conseciuenees, and they will be the 
worst consequences we can inlllct upon you.” Then, are not you and I being 
boycotted by our fellow w’orkmen because we do not think and do as they do? 

Mr. Roe, Well, you can characterize that ns a boycott, but 

CommlssioiKT Weinstock (Interrupting). We are blacklisted, aren’t we? 

Mr. Roe. I don’t see the situation gains anything In clearness by culling it any 
particular name. It is not strictly a blacklist, ns that term Is us<h], or stri(*tly a 
boycott, as that term lias grown up and has been used in the law, and as those 
terms are used in the law. It Is a situation as you Inve describecl it. Now, I 
should say that labor is Jiistitle<l In taking that position, and it is necessary, it 
seems to me, for labor to have that power, to notify tJie eiiipb»yer that, for In- 
stance, if nonunion men are employed, the union men will not work. That Is 
what It comes to. 

Commissioner Weinsto<’k. I think I understood yon to say a while ago, Mr. 
Roe, tliat you believed in eipiality iM'fore the law of both capital and labor; tliat 
one ouglit not to he given any advantage in law over tlie other; tiiat both be 
treated exactly alike? 

Mr. Roe. Yes. ^ 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, wherein lies tlie difference between a group 
of laboring men trying to prevent a fellow laborer from getting employment h(*- 
cau.se he cuts the price of labor and is willing t<» work for less than they are 
willing to work for — wliereln lies the difference b»*twtKm tliat circumstance and 
the circumstance of a group of merchants or a group of manufacturers prevent- 
ing a fellow merchant or a fellow dealer from earning a living through his busi- 
ness liecause he wants to cut the price of his wares? The principle Involveii in. 
both is precisely the same; the objective Is the same; the only difference Is In 
one case you are dealing with wares and in tlie other case you are dealing with 
labor. The end Is just the same. 

Mr. Roe. But does not the difference in what jthi are dealing in make all the 
difference in the world as to the principle that should be applietl? Have you not 
answered the question, Mr. Weinstock, by saying that In one ease you are deal- 
ing in wares, dealing with merchandise, dealing with trade, while in the other 
case yon are dealing with the human equation? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if you make that distinction, If you say that 
when it comes to labor there shall be no equality ; that what labor has to sell 
shall be put upon a different basis from a man’s wares, why, then, there Is no 
longer an equality. You make a distinction there. You differentiate it. 

Mr. Rob. Well, no ; you only do It to this extent, as I see it, that you say that 
the same rule that applies to the inanimate things called property shall not ap- 
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I>ly to the thlni(— flesh and bloo<l — call6<l labor; and because yon say that the 
same niles shall not apply, I don’t see that there Is any discrimination there. 1 
don’t see that they can be compared, 

Ooi unissloner Weinstock. Well, you do believe that anything that is In 
restraint of trade Is unlawful under the law — the Sherman Antitrust Act pun- 
ishes those who do things In restraint of trade? 

Mr. Hok. I think the latest pronouncement on that Is anything that is In un- 
reasonable restraint of tratle. 

Oommissloner Weinst^kk. Very well, let us qualify It and call It unreasonable 
restraint. Now, If I am a leader of a labor organization, and having the power 
to do so, go to contractors and say, “ You <-an employ only the kind of men that 
meet with our approval. If yeu employ nonunion men we will tie up all your 
works.” and the employer knows I can do It and have the p4)wer to <lo It, and I 
Anally do do It, am I not iloim; ihings in restraint of trade? I tie up his business 
and the business of all his fellow contractors. 

Mr. Roe. I don’t think you are doing what w'as intended to be “ In i*estralnt of 
trade” under the Sherman antinust law. Wliether you are doing a thing that 
should be forbidden or not, of eouise, Is another thing. 

Commissioner Wkinskh k. Well, l<“t me substitute sailors for builders, and 
by virtue of the power invested In me by my fellow sailors I tie up all the vessels 
In a certain port or community, uial tlmy can not carry their cargoes, to certain 
destinations, am I not acting in restraint of trade? 

Mr. Rok. Well, again I doubt If .voii are a<‘tlug In restraint of trade within the 
sense of that law; hut you are, of course, imi)eding commerce. 

Commissioner Weknstcw k. Well, that certainly is in restraint of trade, us I 
understand rivstralnt of trade. 

Mr. Roe. You are i)ri‘venling Uu* vessel fnun sailing; you are preventing the 
things that would result If tlie v(‘sse! did sail. Rut, of course, the Sherman anti- 
trust law — ‘‘restrain! of trade” there used was supposed to he used in certain 
definite senses; hut I don’t think ui* got anywhere by merely dls(*ussing terms 
here, I don’t got the fundamental qm*stion of th»* dilTeri'm e between right and 
wrong, I tlilnk, that you are sugge'-ling exists In this cmilest ix'twi'eii labor and 
capital ; and If you will put .\our (iiu’stUm .so that I six' exactly what you mean, I 
will try to answer It for you. 

Commissioner W'icixskh k. W ell, tlien* N no Issue, ^Ir. Roe, as I s(*e it. If, us 
you believe, the law plainly diffenMillales between wares on the one hand and 
labor on the other. If the law makes it plain that men can organize for the pur- 
pose of punishing the price cutlers ef labor and do it legally, then there is no 
Issue. What I want to get ch‘ar in my iiiiud and for our record Is your opinion 
as to whether a man can do that under the law, legally, whetluT men can boy- 
cott — practically hoycoll~or whethm- imsi can prevent othm* men from working 
at a cut price and do It legally or not. If. in your opinion, they can do it legally, 
wh.v, of course, there Is no further discussion. 

Miv Ron. I don’t think they laiii <!o it legally. 

Commissioner Wkinstoi k. You think not? 

Mr. Rok. I don’t think tlmt n strike that has for its object the prevention of 
the employment of nonnnlon nuai, lii most of the jurl.sillctious, is held to he legal. 
It Is held to he unlawful. 

Ctunmlssloner W’eiiN.stock. Well, wliat do you understand the Federal law 
to he? 

Mr, Roe. Well, I think It Is unlawful under the Federal law. T think it Is un- 
lawful under the Federal decision.s. I d<m’t think it is rlcht. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. You don't think that the law Is rlirht? 

Mr. Roe. No. 

Commissioner Weixstock. I .see. AVell, that Is a new point of view to me. 
I was under the Impression that a strike was not illegal un.\ where; that what 
became Illegal was an attempt to keep other men from taking the strikers’ 
places; and that everv man either Individually or collectively has a right to 
quit work either colliv-tlvely or individually, hut has no right to prevent other 
men from taking the Jobs if other men wanted to take their places. 

Mr. Roe. No; a strlke—tlie courts declare that strikes may be unlawful for 
two reasons. One Is the object .souglit to be accomplished, and the other Is the 
method. Now, let me give you. If you please, a list of the Instances in, which 
strikes have been held to ho unlawful. I will not burden you with the cases, 
but there are scores of cases on each of these proiwsltlons. 

A strike to injure an employer is Illegal 

Commissioner Weinstoi k. Well, spc'nklng about the Feileral law, now, are 
you, or the State laws? 
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^ Mr. Rok. Botli. That proposition is gupportoil by a number of Federal coses 
and State court cases. 

A sympathetic strljce where the strikers do not seek direct benefits for theiii' 
selves is illegal. That la the doctrine applicable particularly to Massachuseits. 

A strike to Interrupt interstate commerce is illegal. 

A combination of railway employees to tie up interstate oommorce by a strike 
offended the Sherman antitrust low. 

A strike to comi)el an eini)loyer to opc^rate a closetl shop is iilegal. 

A strike to prevent the employ nieul of <*ertain workmen Is ilh'gal. Tliat 
Is the very point yo\i inenUon. 

Commi.ssioner Wkinstuck. Just read fhnt, will you? 

Mr. UoK. A strike to prevent the emplo.Miient of eortain workmen is illegal. 

A strike to bring nbout the eini>loymenl of union nu‘U exclusively throughout 
any considerable industry in any community Is illegal. 

A strike to piu'vcnt u railway from hauling rtillmun < nrs is illegal. 

A strike to prevent a railway from Iiandiing tla‘ ear.s of a connecting rail- 
road Is illegal. 

A strike against a maiuifactunM* becau.se he dr.a‘s work for a fellow iminu- 
facturer who \s tle<l up with a strike is Illegal. 

A .strike to extort mon(‘y l.s Illegal. 

Where a strike is illegal tin* pa.\ numt of strike h»*neti(8 may he on.joiiu'il. 

Of course in cas4* <tf an injunction Issut*<I ngainsl a strike to prev(‘nl the 
hauling of cars striking Is illegal. 

Strike's to compel an employer to gi\e up his hu.'-lness relations with an- 
other employer or to cease* patronizing another employe*!* ar'* illegal. 

Now, tli(*.se are specific in.slauc<*s In which the courts have In'hi that strikes 
are Illegal. 

Ooinmlssloner F.kxxox. Well, are there not other, perhaps more numerous. 
Instance's in which the* courts have in‘ld strikes we're not illegal? 

Mr. ItoE. W(*ll, tliere are many Instance's In wlileh the courts have ludel that 
a strike w^as not illegal. 

0/Omnilssiont‘r Wmn’mock. In \vhat re.spi‘ct doe's the* re'cently passeel Clayton 
law affect the'se* de'e isjons? And is the Claytem law' likely to affect future decl- 
sie>n.s along these lines? 

Mr. UoE. I have' not made' .sufliciont stuely of that so that I want to express 
an e>pfnlon that I weiuld ask you to attach groat lmpe)rtnnce to. Rut I am 
afraid that tlie Clayton hnv is m)t going te) ae'eomplish what Is expectenl of it. 
I do not want to he a ])rof)het of ill omem. But I know* the attorneys In the 
Payne laimher (^>. e-ase, the attorne'ys for the company, fe'll Ihe'y had dls- 
covereel some things in tlie law’ In their favor whie h gave them rights to In- 
junctive re*llef tlial they did md have uneler the Sherman antitrust law origi- 
nally. P»ut t have not sttidle^el the Clayton law’ sufficiently se) that I care to 
go on ree‘e)rd wllli a positive opinlem about It. 

Commissioner Wkixstock. We*ll, them, fu'lefly, your position, T’tnke It, Is 
that while your e^pinion is that a strike is illegal it enight not to he lllegaj? 

!Mr. Roe. Wedl, T wemlel not quite make tlint gene'ral statement, sir. As T 
have said, some strikes are llle'gal and some are ne>t. The illegal strikes are 
declared to he Illegal, some of the'iu. for the methoiks they use ami some for the 
motives of the strike. Now, so far ns the metlmds are concerned, T think 
there are doubtless methods us<sl In strikes which ought to he contlemned. 
So far as the motive with which the strike ks declan*d is roncerm*d I wamld 
not like to say that there are no in.staru’es in which a strike might not be de- 
clared iyegal because of its motive, hut there do not nriy occur to me at this 
time where I think it should he so declared illegal. But w'ith all I say in 
regard to strikes, and all that I say In regard to this question, b<*nr in mind 
I am simply speaking for c*(iuallty hetw'cen the two contending forces here. 
Now, the courts, when they talk about sympathetic strikes, it is like the second- 
ary boycott, you kmwv. It seems to ta* the roa.soii it is condemned Is becniiso 
It is likely to actvimplish somethiitg, wiiereas the direct strike, if some one is 
prepared immediately to take the places, or the direct boycott may not accom- 
plish anything. 

Now, then, if capital la to have the t>ower to discharge men for any reason 
that It chooses, to discharge them for belonging to a labor union, to publish 
them to all the rest of the world and to all other employers, and to prevent 
that man from getting employment In hLs mfiipation nnyw’here else In the 
country, why, it seems to me. In order to mwt that situation, which seems to 
be the right of eapital to-day. you have gc»t to untie laborers* hands and give 
them greater freedom than they have. 
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Commissioner Weinstock, In the matter of the antiinjunction movement» I 
want to make sure that your idea of what the antiinjunction movement means 
and mine concur before I put my question. As I understand It, organlz^ labor 
takes the ground that the good will of a business is not property and, there- 
fore, when organized labor, in its efforts to win out, destroys what is com- 
monly known as good will, It Is not destroying property, and that therefore, 
as a matter of self-protection, It asks that no injunction be granted which, If 
granted, would protect good will. Now, may I ask what is your professional 
opinion as to what constitutes property? Does good will, in your opinion, 
constitute proi)erty ; and If you destroy the good will of my business or I 
destroy the good will of your business, are we destroying property? 

Mr. Roe. I should say that the good will of a business was property. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It has a commercial value? 

Mr. Roe. It has commercial value, undoubtedly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, if the good will of a business is property, 
and if the spirit of the law Is that your property or mine can not be taken 
from us without due proc(*sM of hiw, then what justification is there on the 
part of organized labor in demanding that good will shall be treated as not 
being property? That injunctions In labor troubles shall not be grantefl to 
disturb the good will of the business? 

Mr. Roe. Do you see any objection to the saying that the good will is a - 
species of property, but nevertheless the right to it, or the impairment, some 
impairment of It, may be re<pilred to give way before the greater necessity of 
the right of labor to orgaiii/.(‘? in other words, I don’t see how we get any 
further by calling th<*in by particular names. Now, ordinarily in law, we 
speak of the good will of a business as property, If the business is to be sold. 
We, as lawyers, know that sometimes good will has, and generally has a value 
In the sale of a husliu'ss. 

Commissioner Lennon. Can its transfer be guaranteeii? 

Mr. Roe. Of course no; oh, no. Rut call it what .you will, if the right to 
It must he yiehh'd in the face of some superior necessity, I don’t see that It 
makes any difference whether you call it proi)erty or not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I <*an not reconcile your two answers. A while 
ago you said you regarded goo<l will us property. If It Is property, it ought 
to be protected. Your property or iniue can not be legally taken away from 
us, It could not bo wllbont due process of law. Such methods of destroying 
the good will of a business are not In accordance with duo process of law, are 
they, the methods emidoy<Hl by unions? 

Mr. Roe, I don’t follow your reasoning, because Unit would prevent strikes 
altogether, because any strike may Injure the business or good will of the 
business. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlu've is a great big difference as T see it between 
ray simply withdrawing my scrvlc<*s from jour employment, for example, or 
a group of us withdrawing onr servi<'es from your employnient and leaving you 
free to employ otluTs in your place. 

Mr. Rok. Rut pardon me right there, yon slioidd get my thought on the good 
will of the business. Do you contend that there is any constitutional pro- 
vision that cornea in (here to protect it? 

Coramls.sloner Weinstock. I don’t .see bow my withdrawal from your busine.sa 
destroys Its goml will, unless I go out and prevent others from trading 
with you. 

Mr. Roe. The principle is just the same, the strike may be under such circum- 
stances that the stiikers’ places can not be taken, because of the peculiar 
nature of the business, and the business is destroyed or greatly impalreil. The 
principle that you are contending for would prevent strikes In that case. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then under these circumstances you would hardly 
gay that good will was property? 

Mr. Roe. Yes, sir; good will was property, T would say, Just the same. If 
business was sold tlie day before the strike occurreil it may be that the good 
will would bring something. 

Commissioner Gabretson. It may be property, but not marketable? 

Mr. Roe. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Y"our point Is then that the kind of property 
that good will Is, Is not a kind that can not be taken away without due process 
of law? 

Mr. Roe. No; I don’t put it that way at all. But I simply say that the good 
will of a business, call It what you will, that is what all of us admit Is held, . 
under the Constitution and the laws, subject to the right of it being impaired 
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or , destroyed by strike. Now» that is all there Is to It, and we don't get any 
further by calling It any particular name. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am afraid that we have gotten rather confused 
on the situation. On the one hand I think I understood quite clearly your 
statement that in your opinion good will Is property? 

Mr Roe. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We start out with that ns our basis, but I 
gathered from your later explanation that It was a illfferent kind of proiierty 
than this table or this house? 

Mr. Roe. Oh, certainly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That while I could not take this kind of property 
away from you legally without due process of law, that according to your 
point of view I can not take the good will of your business away without due 
process of law and do it legally? 

Mr. Roe. No, sir; that Is not what I am saying at all. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. Tlien I Imve not caught on. 

Mr. Roe. You may hold this table, if you are a manufacturer, you may bold 
a piece of machinery, it Is profierty, but you hold it subject to the right of 
the laborer to strike. We all of us agree on that. Now, the nature of the 

nmchlnery may be such that idleness for 24 hours will greatly Impair Its 

value. Now, would you say that we are taking property without due process 
of law? It doesn’t seem to me that due pro<*ess-oMaw clause in the Con- 
stitution has anything to do with that. The fact is we hold that property 
subject to the right of labor to strike in some cases and thereby iujpalr or 
destroy Us value. Call it good will or machinery or anything else. 

Commissioner Gakretson. l‘ut It in a practical form. A certain railway com- 
pany, is not the value of good will exactly like the stock of the company, subJcTt 
to depreciation on account of a strike ensuing? 

Mr. Roe. Yes, sir; both, I would say, arc subject to depreciation. 

Commissioner G suRK'rso.x. For Instjince, take a railroad that I know, which 
was worth 245, after the men hnrl lavn on strike for eight weeks It was only 

worth 187, both good will and capital stock are impaired? 

Mr. Roe. You simply mean qmdtsi at 24.5 In tlie lirst place? 

Commissioner Garuetson. I did use an undesirable plirase. Its market value, 
not intriiisie value, elianged in that degree, but tlie Intrinsic value might have 
gone al<uig the circiimstanees you quote, where disuse would deteriorate It. 

Mr. Roe. Yes, air; both might deteriorate by the strike. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you in favor of wiping out the so-called anti- 
injunction labor law? 

Mr. Roe. I would not take the antl-lnjiinction law or any other one thing In 
the labor situation by itself and just stand It up and say I was in favor of de- 
stroying that. If I were charged with the duty of passing upon the question as 
to whether we would continue the injunction or modify it. I would want to have 
the whole situation before me, and, In other words, make the laws match up. 
If you are going to destroy one, then you may ikhmI to destroy another, so while 
I believe that the Injunction has worked very badly in labor cases, and it has 
done very great harm, and, ns far as I can .see now. It would lie lielpful to repeal 
It, yet I would not single out any one parth ular law in the labor situation and 
go after that. I would try to remake the laws for tlie whole situation. 

Commissioner WKrNSTO<'K. You know, of course, that organized labor Is hon- 
estly endeavoring in very many States, especially rny own State, California, 
is endeavoring, to wipe out the anti-injunetlon law; It is centenMl on that one 
thing, especially on the theory that the injunction law Is a great Injustice to 
lalmr. 

Mr. Roe. You don’t mean wipe out the anti-injunction law? 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; I mean the Injunction law, and 

Mr. Rob (Interrupting). They want to deprive the courts of the power of 
issuing injunctions In a labor case. 

Commissioner 'Weinstock. Where there Is a labor dispute on. Do you think 
these Injunction laws ought to be wiped out? Are you in sympathy with or- 
ganized labor as against the Injunction laws? 

Mr. Roe. In a general way I am. I think the laws are very wrong and work 
badly, but I don’t mean to say I would Just wipe out those laws and do nothing 
else about it 

Commissioner Weinstock. What would you put in the place of the Injunction 
law to protect the employer? 

Mr. Roe. That I have not worked out. I don’t know that you would need any- 
thing, and I don’t know biA what you would need something. 
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Commlasioner Weisstock. You have no constructive suggestion to make as a 
substitute for the present injunction law? 

Mr. Roe. No. And, as I say, I think you get back to one of the two courses, 
either to withdraw all laws that are restrictive about both, and iet them fight it 
out, or else to see where the evil resuits, apply the law at that point, but as far 
as I have observed the operation of tlie injunction in labor cases, I think tliat the 
results have been bud. 

ComraLssloner Lennon. Mr. Roe, I migiit preface by saying that some of the 
statements advaiuH^l by Commissioner Weinstock do not appear to me to 
actually exijress the attitude of labor in .some of these Instances. It is alleged 
by labor tliat in the issuance of injunclions in labor di.sputes that personal 
rlglits are invaded, which is never the case wliere injunctions are Lssued as be- 
tween corporations, for instance, against tresp.isses and thing, s of that kind. I 
never have seen an injunction isMied as beiweeu two coi'porations wliere the 
corporation was restrained from holding a nie(‘ling of their executive committee, 
where they were ri'stralned from luihlishing the facts that liad to do with this 
alleged trespass that was about to take |)lac<!; where they wei'e restrained from 
hiring of halls and holdings of nieeting.s. Now, these are tnvspusses, in views 
of labor, on the per.sonal rights of (lie men. 1 may say this, labor does not 
object to the right of injunction being used to protect purely property rights if 
it does not invade Individual per.sonal rights. Is that statement from your ex- 
perience true, that lnjiincti(»ns in labor disputes Invade personal rights and they 
do not in other injunctions? 

Mr. Roe. 1 think vi'iy fundamentally that i.s true. The very familiar in- 
stance of it, of course, is tlie destruction of the right of trial by jury. I think 
that is one thing that creat(“S great dl.s.satisfactlon on tlie part of labor. If an 
Injunction is issiu'd, and tin* man is arrested, lie Is charged with violating tlie 
injunction. Now, it may be, and generally is, that the act with wlilch he is 
eliarge<l is a violation of statute; lie may be guilty of disorder, or assembling 
a crowd, or any of those things, and Instead of being tried for a violation of 
the law ho is tried for contenuit or \iolating the injunction. It .substitutes the 
rules of the court for the statutes of the State. 

(Commissioner I.knnon. Tliis matter of good will, havt‘ you ever known of a 
tran.sfer of good will as property, in the onlinary .sen.se, by deeds or otherwise? 

Mr. Rok. Oh, it is a common expre.ssion in making a bill of sale, of a business, 
to include the term “good will.” 

Oonmd.sslouer Lennon. And suppo.se a man sells a grocery store that he has 
had on a corner and establishes a tine lmsliie.s.s and gets $10, (kX) for the supposed 
good will, uml when he gets the jiioiu‘y in his pocket he g«K‘s out and establishes 
a grocery on the opposite corner, is there any redre.ss because he carried the 
business with him and the man ou the opposite corner has not anytliing? 

Mr. Roe. It was a pretty poor lawyer tliat drew the i>uper for the piin'luise 
that did not provide that he should not go into luisine.ss in a given locality in 
a given time. Now, whether the mere expre.'.slou in a bill of sale tliat lie con- 
veys the good will for a valuable consideration would oiterate to give him re- 
dress against tlie seller who .'^els ui) in l)usiuess on the otlier corner, I don’t 
know. It would depend iii>on all tlie facts. 

(knntnlssiouer Lennon, 1 want to slate a case that T know of personally. A 
hotel sold in a city wilh wlucli I asn familiar, and was a<lded to the .sale 

price for good will, i^dte a consi«ieruble sum of namey. A cori)oratiou was 
Immediately foriiasi and a new hotel was built, and still lu'trer, and the first 
one has g(»no out of busiiu‘ss within two years. Is there any way of securing 
nnlress by the man tliat bought out tlie first hotel .Miid put in into the 

so-called good will? 

Mr. Roe. I suspect that there Is not, hut I would not like to i>ass judgment on 
it without going Into all of the facts. Of coiir.se, this qui'stion of goo<l will, you 
understand, I accepp*d Mr. Wein.stock’s proposition .squarely, because I thought 
I knew w'liat he iiUNint. ami did not attempt 

Connulssluner Lennon. So do I, in a general way. 

Mr. Hoe. And dhl not utteinpt to distinguish this que^th^n of good will from 
otluT property. I don’t think the principle applies, whether you call it good will 
or not. 

Oommlssioner I.ennon, Rut it I.s one of tliose peculiar things in practice that 
each ca.so depemls upon Its owm pwiiliar circumstance.s7 

Mr. Hoe. TlnU is It.exactl.v. 

Oomnilssioner Lennon. Have you given any consideration to the matter that 
was asked Judge Clark this morning regarding the assumption of power by the 
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eoarts to paBS upon the conkltutlonality of laws, or whether they have such 
power be<rause of legislation? 

Mr. IlOE. Yes, sir; I have given that some attention. 

CV>mmissioner Lennon, Give us your idea of that matter, please. 

Mr. Koe, My Idea of that Is this: That the Constitutional t'oiivenUon which 
framed the Constitution was di\ide<l, the members were, upon tliat queslon. 
It was known to the members of the Constitutional Convention tliat to put a 
clause Into the Constitution giving the courts that s|>e<*ilic juiwer would have Ksi 
to the defeat of the (Constitution, I tldnk that it is a matter of history which 
we will all agree uimui, when we recall (l»e diiliculty of getting tlie Constitution 
ratified by the people, anyway. The question in a modified form was up several 
times In the Constitutional (Convention, aial the idea of giving the courts the 
power to pass finally upon the constitutionality of all laws, even in a nunlified 
form, when It came up in the Con.stitutional Convention, was rejected, and the 
Constitution went through siient njani tliat subject. Now. logically, by all in- 
terpretations of tile Constitution with wliir-ii I am familiar, the fact Hint tliere 
was nothing in the Constitution ahoiit it ought to have setllcil tlie question that 
the (‘ourts did not lane that powtr, lK‘cause the KihUtuI Go\i*rnment and the de- 
partments of the Cederal Government have sii(‘li power, and sm h power only, 
ns is speeitioilly delegat(^l to them — <h*lega(iHl either to the Government or the 
department. The branches of tlie Federal Government can do only that whlcli 
they are specifically autliorizeel to elo, and in that respi^ct the Feilerai Govern- 
ment dIffeTs from tlie State gove‘rniiH‘iit, so wlien you turn to the document and 
fall to find in there any word giving tlie courts power to nullify laws, or set 
them aside as unconstitutional, it would simmu from that final canon of Inter- 
pretation tliat tlie courts did not liave tliat power, and In Marbiiry versus 
Mudi.son, wliere Chief .Justice Marsliall first asserted that power, It was not nee- 
e.ssary to a dt‘l<*rniiiiation of tlie ease. I tliiiilc he felt out puhlii* sentiment tind 
it si'emed as though it miglit go, and some time later that doctrine was applied. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. Has there In'cn any inst.anee where tlie legislative 
braiieh lias as.serte(l tireeminent right that the ii'gishitivo act is not suliject to a 
dwisiori of th(‘ courts as to the constitutionality of it? 

Mr. rioK. Have ,vou .sonadhlng .spe<‘ifie in mind? 

(’ommisslouor Gakhetson. The reeonstnietion period, was if ever asserted? 

]\rr. Kok. If yon mean that there has Unm a contest over tlmt question tlirough 
many years, 1 think it is true. 

Commissioner (iVRKErsoN. That is foregone 

Mr. IloE. .JefTersoii denied the power, ami it was a subji'ct of debate for many 
years, and it was not until tiio Dred Scott case 

(Vitnmissioner Gvkheison. There mwer was an assertion of tliat power prior 
to the days of .John ^Marshall ; that is, that was earriisl tiirougli successfully. 

Mr. UoK. No, sir; that power was asserted. T1 h‘ right of the courts to ex- 
ercl.se that power was assertisl by some of tlie Stale courts, and tlie people re- 
sented it. In some of tlie States they defeated Hie judges wlio as.serUxl it ami 
in .some they liad investigations with regard to tiuMr jinlieial acts. 

Chairman Was there not one ca'<e in wliich they passed a law that 

exprt^ssly prohlbitisl the Suiireme Court of tlie United States from declaring It 
unconstitutional? 

Commi-ssloner Oarretson. That was at the time of Hie reconstruction period. 

Chairman Walsh. And the Supreme Court yi(‘lded to the dernanii? 

Mr. Roe. Yes, sir. I can not give you tiie iletails of that at this time. 

Commissioner Lennon. You ladleve that tlie exercl.-^e of that power by Hie 
courts, whether State or Federal, give.s justlfiaide caii.se for criticism of tin* 
courts in some Instances? 

Mr. UoE. Yes, sir; 1 tldnk it lia.s furnished a Just cause for criticizing the 
courts. 

(Commissioner 0 ’(Connetx. I w.nnt to discuss this matter of the property 
ownership, or right. I think I unflerst<M>d you to say. Mr, Koe, that you were 
not sure that tlie Clayton law was going to lie as efl’ective as its sponsors ex- 
p(‘cted of it. One of the principal enunciations of the (’lay ton law is that a 
human being, not an article of commerce, or not a coinmixllty of commerce, I 
don’t know the exact wording, carrying out the id(‘a that you were discussing 
with Commissioner Weinstm'k, the difference between articles of products and 
human IsKjies. Has that not been one of the principal things that they have 
tried to inject Into this question of injunctions — that the. employer had a prop- 
ert>' right In the human being, and he sought to extend not only his ownership 
of the property but also inj,as far as his ownership in the human being; that Is, 
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hl8 employee? In some Instances I think the courts have, for Instance, pro^ 
hibited tlie men from striking? 

Mr. lloE. Yes, sir. 

CoiuiniHNioner O’Oonnki.l. They Iiave in injunction and other cases. Now, in 
the New Orleans case, where tiie men were punished for violation of certain 
laws, and it being Inferred that proprietors of the establishment had, or the 
Inference to he drawn, at least, was tliut he Inul a proprietary rigid in the 
pliyslcul make-up of the iiuman employee. What Is your idea or thought along 
that question? Doesn’t the Clayton Act clear that up? 

Mr. lioE. The language to which you refer in that act seernetl to do that, and 
seems to have had tliat for Its object. My suggestion with regard to the Clayton 
Act, as 1 liave sai<l before, is not i)aKed iiixm such <*areful study of the net that I 
would care to go on record with very positive opinions about it, hut It is basetl 
in part upon the fact that 1 found the Payne Luml)er Co. asserting injunctive 
rights under it that it could not claim under the original antitrust law, and also 
as I rend the Clayton Aet, In a gcmeral way, it did not seem to me that Its lan- 
guage had the clear dehniten(‘s.s of tliouglit in it that tliere is, for instance. In 
tlie English Trade Dispute* Ael. Now, for instance, the act, which you know 
was passed nfte*r the Taft-Vale case, section 5, subdivision 3 of it, reads as 
follows : 

“An act done by a person in confemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute 
shall not he actionable on the ground only tliat It Induces some other person to 
break a contract of employment, or that it Is an interference with the trade, 
business, or employment of some other person, or with tlie right of some other 
person to dispose of Ills cajiital or ills lalior as he wills.” 

There, you S(*e, it cuts out tlie old notion, root and hrancli. 

Then tliey go on and detino tra<le disputes. Tliey say : 

“The expH'sslon ‘trade dispute’ means any disputi* ia'twoim employers and 
workmen or liolwecn workmen and workmen whicli is connected Nvith the em- 
ployment or noiiemployment or terms of employment, or with the conditions of 
labor of any ix*rson ; and the expression ‘ workmen ’ means all ix'rsons employed 
In trade or Industry, wlietlior or not in the employment of tlie enqiloycr with 
wiioin a trade (lisinite arises.” 

Now, as a remedial act it docs not seem to me, as I have read the Clayton 
law, tJint it was as clear and positive in its terms as the Knglisli aet. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you given thouglit to the question as to 
whether or not tlie employer has a proi)erty right in tlie human being? Whether 
that Is part of his good will? 

Air. UoK. I never liave given very niucli thought to that question. I should 
not think it would take very much tliought to answer that in the negative. 

Ooinmi.ssioncr O’Connell. Put tlicre are .some that hold he lias that right- 
some eiiiployors, for instaii<*e, tliat liold tliat tliey have tliat rigid. If tlie work- 
man quits liim, or quite a numlier quit him jointly, lie says ids business is inter- 
fered ^\lth, arid tliat the proiierty right lie has in their productiveness lias dis- 
appeareil. 

Mr. Poe. You moan they a.sserted that right in tiie absence of a contract? 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Put. no — he would liold, and has held, and it Is 
claimed that lie lias a property right in labor’s power. 

Mr. Hoe. T would not for a minute admit a suggestion of that kind could be 
supported either on autliorlly or liy reasoning. I don’t think you can find any 
support in tlie law hooks at tliis time for a proposition of that kind. 

Commissioner ()’(.\innell. It seems to he the opinion of those that were asso- 
ciated In tlie drafting of tliat portion of tlie Clayton amendment to the Sherman 
antitrust law. Tliere were a great number of legal minds taken in as advisors 
In the amendment ; and the seaman bill also. 

Mr. Roe. In the seaman bill you have a different situation. 

Commissioner O’Connei^u Put particularly in the Clayton hill a number of 
supposedly best legal minds in tlie country were brought together, and they 
feel that that right of tlie laborer Is protected. That iwS, labor power Is not a 
commodity to he dealt with the same ns a table or a ton of coal or a roll of 
butter. That It can not be put on the market and pushed around and up and 
down ; that he himself is the sole owner of his power of production. 

Mr. Rob. I had suiiixised that tliat language in there was to distinguish or to 
fllfferentlate the coniimHlity of hdwr from an article of commerce. We had not 
thought of it having been put in there because it was necessary to negative the 
Idea that an employer had some *x?rsonal right of property In the labor of his 
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employee, in the sense t^at he hud any right to demand that he should continue 
with tills labor. 

Oiniinlssioiier O’Conneli- Well, this question of equality liefore the low, the 
Impression seems to prevail that tlie wage earner — that applying, of course, to 
men, women, and children— Is equally proteoteti ; he has the opportunity of 
quitting Ids work, taking his chances of securing a position elsewhere, and in 
doing so he Is afTecting not himself alone but his family. Do you think as a 
general proposition the question of law as an c<iuality before the court, as an 
equality toward opportunity, as an equality toward defending himself against 
the thing Commissioner Weinstock spoke about, the man offering to take his 
iwsltlon for 50 cents or a dollar a day less, the iinpossibillty of successfully 
currying on what is commonly known as a boycott without having the things 
necessary to go with it? There is no use giving a man a b(>ycott unless he can 
boycott. There is no use saying to the employer you can blacklist unless ho 
can blacklist. He is in a position to do that. The employe is not in a position 
to boycott unless he boycotts. If it is legal for him individually to boycott and 
say I want to patronize the hats of .lohii Smith, and if it immediately becomes 
unlawful for him to say to his neighbor, “ You must not patronize John Smltli,” 
he is making unlawful what the law says he cari do. In other words, two men 
make unlawful what one man Is lawfully tmlithMl to »lo. In all these randflen- 
tloiLS of things, where is the general e<iuulity <»r the wage earner compared to the 
men of wealth or the einploy<*r. 

ftir. lloE. There is no eiiiiality, he is not on an (spial ft)otlng In any respect. 

Commissioner OH^onnell. Then wliut must the result of all tlmt be, his op- 
portunity, wliat must he do? 

Mr. UoE. Of course, tliat is a (piestion if I ctudd answ<‘r 

Commissioner O'C^onnei.e. Tliere is nothing, there \>i hut one thing left to do, 
and that is to orgnidzo. 

Mr. Hoe. Tliut is the tirst thing he must d() is to organize, l)Ut that won’t 
fully answer the (| nest ion. After he is organized tliere must lie the question 
still remaining, wliat he is going to do with the organization, and in this ques- 
tion of equality b(‘fore tlie law — tids Is true also — you may linve the same law 
npld.xlng to two men in different situations and yet they may not be on an 
(Hiuality. For Instance, suppose that jou fined a man worth* .$1, (KM), 000 a hundred 
dollars, or so tnany days in Jail, It means iiotliing to him. He pays his fine and 
walks out. You apply exactly the same law to the workman to wliom it m(‘ana 
a term In jail probably, and out of tlie same law yon Jiave entirely different re- 
sults. a’lie punishment is not the same if the ofl'cnso Is the same. You must 
kwp In mind tlic consideration in saying that the men should he on an efiuallty 
before the law, not only the fact of the law but the situation of tlie men to whom 
it is applied. 

Commissioner Garretson. For the same offense, if the laborer only possessed 
$10 in wealth and the employer jiossesseil a million ilollars, if they constituted 
the same offense relatively, would the fine of the one man of a million ilollars 
be any greater than to fine the other man $10. provhled it took all they had? 

Mr. Roe. Well, It would take all that either had. 

Commissioner Garretson. That would be equality Ix'forc* the law In one 
sense. 

Mr. Roe. It would leave them naked, as far as projR^rty was concerned. 

Commissioner O’Connele. Outside of your general thought, fenc;j‘s ought to 
be taken down, and let’s go at it, as It were, and out of this chaotic condition 
might come some thought, have you given thouglit to what really is underlying 
all this unrest and dissatisfaction, Is one side dislikes tlie courts, badly ex- 
pressed and sometliiu’s expressetl not forcildy because the person wants to use 
friendly language, but it is the language he is acquainted with at the time, 
and uses language that very probably he shoulil not use, but he believes that he 
Is not getting proper protection or projicr treatment, If lie gws to the court 
with a damage suit, he is tossed from court to court until he Is broke, and the 
lawyers say they can not go on further, why they can not carry Ids case on 
and pay court fees and transcription of records and all those things, and the 
man feels he is outlawed. He is not only outlawed because of his case, but 
feels he is an outlaw ; it has a tendency to make a bad man of him, and he dis- 
likes courts, he dislikes lawyers and everybody, and he l)ecoiue8 a regular man 
hater, because he feels he is not getting Justice and has not Imd a fair op- 
portunity. Now, have you given thought to that os to what you might suggest 
to this commission ns a remeily for nil of this? Congress asked us when they 
created this commission to. seek the cause of all of these things and to come 
back and tell them how to correct them. 
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Mr. Roe. Congress certainly gave yon a big commiasion. I think that one 
way to c\ire it la Just the way the commission — this commission — is doing, 
and that is, going about over the country and taking this testimony and giving 
everylKHly a chance to express their opinions, and permitting and requiring the 
two sides to get acquainted with each other and get the other’s jwlnt of view. 
I tldnk that is the first step toward any solution of it, and the imiwrtant thing 
for us who are n<»t in the lal)or movement to apprei-iate and to learn, and the 
thing that the work (►f tiiis commission had tauglit us very largely is that this 
is not labor’s question any more than it is a question for all of the rest of us; 
the very comlitloiis that you have so well deserlhed in your question to me of 
this unrest and hatre<l that is h(‘ing hrtsl in a very large class of our people, 
puts It up to all of the rest of the i)eople to help find a remedy and to make 
some concessions here in oialer to correct these wrongs,* and I think that teach- 
ing the piihllc is one of the most Important stei>s you can take toward a solution. 

Now, when y<ui come to a legislative program, I am afraid I can not help 
yon very mucli. I w(mld sugg(‘st this, however. 1 think I suggested it this 
forenoon, if the dissenting opinions In lal>or eases wliicli I have referreii to Iiere 
this afternoon, and some of tin* ablest opinions that have ever been written 
have been the (lisseiitlug of>lnions ()f the Judges, and in many instances Federal 
Jmlges, from the propositions tliat the courts have laid down denying to labor 
the rights wiiich it claims. Now, I say, if tliose dissenting opinions had he('n 
the majority opinions tlic law would liave lusm very ditfereut, and tlie feeling 
of labor wouhl liave l»e(‘u very <lilfereiit to-day, and yon would have a very 
difl’erent (luestion to deal witli. 

Now, you can change file personm'I of the courts. 

Ckunmissoner O'roNNKi.i.. 'I'lmt is simply “ Tlje King is dead, Cod save the 
King"; tliat is tlie impression flie lal)oring man has gotten as to the general 
condition: Ids IreutiiuMd of tlu' (*ourt ij»dl<*ates tliat the Judge ilies — “The King 
Is dead, (Jod save tlie King." 

Mr, Ron. 1’liat is not quite true; the laliorlug man lias got to learn to be 
])ntleiit luM*(* as widl as the rest of ns. I say tliat witli some hesitation, Ix'canse 
lalior has Ix'eii patient; hul 1 am pointing out that If wo had had a different 
personnel on tlie hencli we woul<l lia\e diffiavnl laws, so far as th(' Jmllcial 
decisions make tlie law; and It Is not Impossllile to change a law which has been 
made, 

Tlien, of course. In taking up a program of constructive legislation, that is 
a great question wliicli I feel 1 am not capable of advising upon. I think the 
Kngllsli Trade Disputes Act, wliicli 1 ha\e referred to here, may make a model 
In some resjiects, and, of course, has rectdved, or will receive a great deal of 
study from your commission. 

Then, of course. In ri'commemling l(‘glslallon you are confronted with this 
situation, that you must recommend legislation that you can get through Con- 
gress, and you can not get legislation througli Congress unless you create a 
sentiment sucli as .\ou are doing now, winch will comind iliat legislation. 
Commissioner Cauuktson, f want to ask one question. 

Chairman Wai,sh. ^'ery well. 

ConiiiUssioiier Cmuiftson, Mr. Uoe. under the ipu'stions asked >011 some little 
lime baek by another «*ommi'-soii(*r in regard to tlu' Sliermnn Ar*t, and in regard 
to Its flppll(*ati«m to tin’ lal>orer and to tlie manufacturer, w’oiilil yon not get 
an exact parallel lietween tlie manufacturer and tlie attitude of labor under that 
net. if you would go liack to the eomlitum that existe«i prior to 180P, and a 
man doiuiiiated the lalior market in his city, througli a<*tual ownership of labor 
of a e(‘rtaln class, as he could have done tluMi, would that not l>e an exact 
parallel? Then he could restrain trade on tile labor side be<*anse he owneil the 
labor; It was a ware then, for the man owned, .say, a thousand slaves, and he 
could then cvmiinit an act in restraint of trade by withholding them in con- 
junction with others; is that not correct? 

Mr. Rok. Yes; I think that is true. 

Commissioner (Jakretson. Tliere yon would have an exact parallel, but the 
moment you ceastMl to consider the man as proiwty, in that sense the parallel 
ceases, does It not? 

Mr. Rok. Yes; T think it does. 

Commlssl(mt‘r (J.auuktsox. Dred Seott was returned because he was the ware 
of his owner, the pro|)erty of his owner. The fugitive-slave law' was passeil 
on the idea that either the slave himself or other had abstracted the property 
of his oAvner; Is that not correct? 

Mr. Roe. Yes. 
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Oofnnil^ifiioner OABwaoN. And did not the seamen’s law that has been just 
repealer] — that Is, the one that has bc^en in exlsteu(*e for centuries in one coun- 
try or another — was not that law and the fugitive-slave law foundetl on exactly 
the English condition which made the inasterless man an outlaw and autliorlzed 
him to be driven from the public highways and put in the pillory V 

Mr. IloK. Yes. 

ronunlssloiier Oahhetson. And even made it iu» crime to kill liim? 

Mr. Roe. Yes; that Is the trutli. Tlic fngilive-siave law ami the seamen’s 
law are the same In principle. 

( 'Ommissioner (Iaukeison. And l)oth fonndeii on tlu* property idea In the man? 

Mr. Roe. Y(^; I thiidv I have heard it said or reatl that the fugitive-slave 
law, as we knew it in (his country, was taken from the seamen’s law. 

Conimi.sshmer (Iakheison. Aiul the law' is uiulouhteilly hmiukNl on the old 
act binding (lie man to the soil? 

Mr. Roe. Yes; that reaches ha<*k <‘ontnrles? 

(’oinmissloma* Gauketson. That is all. 

Ghaii'inan WAr.sji. That will l>e all; thank yon, Mr. Roe. 

At this point the commi.ssi<>n will stand adJonriuMi until to-morrow, Tuesday 
inonilng, at 10 o’clock. 

(Wliercni»on tlie commission adhmrned .Monday, May 10, ISO 5, at 4..'U) o’elm'k 
p. m., until ’rnes<lay. May II. lOM. at 10 o’* hw k a. m.) 


WA.sm.Norox, I). (’., Tucsdaif, }fa}f It, tOlo^-lO a. t?i. 

Present, Chairman Walsh. Commissioners Garretson, Welnstoek, Lennon, and 
O’Connell. 

(’hairmun Wai.sh. We will please 1 m‘ in ord(‘r. 

Now', Doctor, If you will lake the .stand, please. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. A. J. McKELWAY. 

Chairman Wvr.sii. Please staK* jour name. 

Mr. .M< Kk'i.\va\. A. .1. McKelway. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Ami jour rshlence? 

Mr. McKei.way. Washingt<m. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And ycuir Imsiness, jdease? 

Mr. McKeiavay. I am secrelarj for llu‘ S*mtli(‘rn Stales of Ihe National fUilld 
Labor Commit tts\ 

Chairman Wat.hh. How’ long have you o<*cupie<l that position? 

IMr. McKelway. I have been with th(‘ committee sin(’*‘ its organization, in the 
fall of PXM. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you he kiml enough to sketdi jour ]>rofosslonal 
career — what w'ork you have done, what j'our work has Imsmi uji to this time? 

Mr. McKelway. Before being with llns <*ommilt<'e? 

Chairman Walsh. Before being wath tin’s ((uimiiltee. 

Mr. McKelway. I was a minister and j»a.st«u' of a * hnrcli in Xm'lli (’arolina 
for seven years, from 1.S02 to 189.S — siv jears. I was e*lilor of a religious jiaper 
In Charlotte, N. C., f*)r seven years and editor of a dailj i«iper for a jiair. 
During my life In Cliarlotle T took idiarge of a mill school at f’harlotte, N. 
for a year. Since the fall of 1904 I liave been secretary of lh(‘ Nallonu! Child 
Labor Committee. 

Chairman Walsh. Now', as .secretary of that committee of child labor, D<K'tor, 
have you made an Investigation of wtain industrial centers, particularly In 
the South? 

Mr. McKeiavay. Oh, yes, yes; I have investigated a good many mills myself, 
and I have had agents under iny immediate direction w'ho have investigated 
every State in the South. 

Chairman Walsh. Now', following thesiiggesteil line given you by ^Ir. ^fanley. 
Doctor, 1 wish you would go aliead and slate In your own way tlie results of 
your investigation, if you w ill be giKMl enough to pre.sent it to this commission. 
I will let you do it in your own way, following our eonversatlon. 

Mr. McKelway. Soon after the committee was orgunizcKl, in 1994, with Mr. 
lAweJoy, who la now the general secretary, and then the ua.slstnnt, w’e a 
trip through New England, and went through the mills at Lowell ami New 
Bedford and Valley Fall River; that was In the fall of 1904. I wished to lm»k 
at the States tliat had pretty good child-labor laws and where they were well 

f 
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enforced by way of comparison. I had done some work In the South in my 
editorial work In carrying out those principles, and I had something to do with 
the first childdabor law In North Carolina, in 1903. By the way, Judge Clark 
was on the stand yesterday, and his decision In regard to a child that was hurt, 
that the company could not plead contributory negligence for a child under 14 
years, helped to pass the first law in North Carolina, they feeling the necessity 
of an age limit, and they fixed It at 12. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that still the law, 12? 

Mr. McKelway. They fixed it once at 13, that they could not be employed 
under 13 In an apprentice capacity, but that was interpreted to mean that if 
the child went to work under 13 it was an apprentice. 

Chairman Walsh. Did tim statutes in that particular aboll.sh the common-law 
rule laid down by Judge Clark that a child under 14 could not be guilty of 
contributory negligence? 

Mr. McKklway. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And they pa.s.s(vl a statute that reduced it tp 13? 

Mr. McKelway. Twelve in reality. 

Chairman Walsh. Co nh<‘ad. 

Mr. McKelway. I found in Massachusetts at (hat time that the 14-year age limit 
was pretty rigidly observed ; there? were few violations that we saw, but some 
abuses of the law. I remember an Interview with an agent of a Massachusetts 
mill in Lowt'll, in which lie threw open his mills to us, and they did not em- 
ploy children tliat se(‘ined to be under 14; we found none that seemed to be, and 
I expressed my gral Ideation at the position, and remnrke<l to him at the time 
that his company owned u large mill in Llndale, Ca., where there was no such 
law, and 1 hoped tlie influence of his mills would bo directed toward getting the 
same law tliat we had in Massachusetts. lie said at once that they had a 
gentleman’s agreement in (ieorglo and that worked better than the law in 
Massachusetts, and that he was not In favor of the same law in Georgia that 
they had In Massachusetts. 

I investigated a good many mills \n North Carolina at that time. I was by 
myself — we had no agents — and I remeinlier a little mill in Charlotte, just 
near my home. I found only 8 per C(‘nt of the childnm of school age attending 
school, and there were several ehlhlnai und(‘r the legal age employed In the 
mills. But North Carolina is still the only State tliat lias no factory inspection. 
The commissioner of labor has no anthorlty to enter a cotton factory, and the 
law bus b<H‘n almost univ(‘rsnlly violated. Tlieix* lias nevea* been any enforce- 
ment, only probably one or two pr(Kse<‘utioMs. In the first campaign tliat I con- 
duettVi as an agent of the National (’hlld Taibor Committee in ltK),T we went to 
the legislature. There is ratlier a [a*euliar situation in tlie Senate of North 
Carolina. As a rna(t(‘r of fact, I have found a groat deal more difliculty in 
getting a bill through the senate than through the house. It is a smaller body, 
more CJislly controlled, and I think our opponents have controlled the nomina- 
tions In advance, and tliere is no iiossibllity of getting a majority. They 
have the senate committee on maiuifaeturing, to wliich every manufacturer is 
supposed to belong and gets <m that eommitt(H», and to that committee all child- 
labor bills are always referred. It is rather a Imstlle committee, made up in 
advance — and I mention North Carolina particularly because we have made less 
progress In that State limn any in the South. W(* still have the 13 age limit, 
and no factory inspection and ]>raetlcnlly no enforcement of the law. The 
Federal Bureau of Labor that made this Investigation in 1908 as.serted that 
75 per cent of the factories investigated in North Carolina were violating the 
law. 

Another great abu.so of children in North Cnrolina 1ms been night work. 
There has been more night work in tlie mills of North Carolina than any other 
State. But tlie legislature preceding this last passetl a hill making a 16-year 
age limit for night work, which has been the standard, to which we assented. 

I have here a stenographic report of tlie hearing before that first committee, 
but I do not suppose it Is worth \vhlle cumbering the record with the statement 
of the manufacturers’ committee. 

Chairman Walsh. If you could epitomize that and give a typical statement 
of the manufacturers — Just give us what the manufacturers said. 

Mr. McKelway. They took the general attitude that this was an unwarranted 
lnterferen(?e with their business; that nobody outside of the nalUs themselves 
had a right to interfere lietween a man and his help— his force ; that arty legis- 
lation of this sort was the lieglnnlng of labor legislation, and no end of troubles 
and strikes, and so forth. They always spoke about the betterment work that 
a few of the mills were doing, the schools they had built and the teachers em- 
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ployed, and the churches erected. Sometimes there would be a hospital and 
Stymnaslums, and so forth, and those things were always put forward as show- 
Jng the efforts which the mills were putting forth. 

There are some 20 cr more cotton mills, through which a visitor going south 
to investigate the cotton-mlll industry Is nearly always conducted, and I have 
become familiar enough wdth the situation to tell what mills they hfive bcnm to 
by rending the reports by the w’ay In which they are described. The custom 
Is for the best mills to put themselves forw’ard in a way to protect the others. 
They show wduit they are doing and make an impression on the legislature 
by the treatment of their employees and say that they are the best ones to 
trust with the welfare of the employees — men, wonuMi, and children. 

The poor-widow argument is always put forward. I sih? it appearing time and 
again in these hearings, “ What are you going to do with the \H)or w idow? 
Here she Is at the factory with a number of chihlreii, and it is necessary for 
those children under 14 to work in order to make support for the family,’* 
and, unfortunately for us, there w^ns a persistent accusation against us that \vo 
were being financed by the New England mills — our National Child Labor 
Ooinmlttec. I do not tliink w’e ever received a dollar from any textile manu- 
facturer in New England ; but It is possible that one or two contrlhiitod, per- 
haps gave a small sum for literature or something of that sort; but that idea 
was very Industriously fostered, and something of tliat sort was said at this 
hearing — but I do not know' anything about it— that evidently the New England 
mills were behind this moviaiuMit to crlpi)Ie their southern competitors, and some 
stH'tlonnl feeling was aroused. 

We did not do anything In the campaign of 1005. The committee on laimr 
in the house seemed to he rattier favorable to ns. .lust before tlie committee 
iinet f<*r hearing the speaker of the house mldiMl tive or six members hastily to 
the committee, and the report w'as unfavorable, and the campaign of 1005 ended 
there. 

I suppose It is generally understood that the cotton-mlll business has been the 
chief opponent of child-labor reform in the Southern States, and wherever there 
are cotton mills In any nuinhor at all they have stood as practically tlie only 
opponents to any chll<l-labor reform. There are otluT industries aff(x:ted, but 
they have l(‘t the cotton mills stand for them, and they have kept In tlie back- 
ground. 

North Carolina, Soiitli Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama are the four chief 
cotton-mlll States in the country, and the cotton mills are generally conflneil 
to a section called the Piedmont section and immediately below the Piedmont 
section In those States. North Carolina has more cotton mills than any other 
State in the Union, but they are generally small mills; and South Carolina 
has more spindles than any Southern State, and ranks next to Massachusetts. 

\V*e have been back to the l^egislature of North Carolina every two years 
since ltX)5. We have attempted cooperation with tlie inanufaeturors. In ltK)7 
W'e got together with them and they agnH'd to a nominal raise of the ago limit 
from 12 to 13 years. Tlieir first proposal was tliat children should not be em- 
ployed under 13, except in an apprenticeship capacity, wiiich would have lowered 
the w'hole age limit. I In.slstetl it should he applied to children only between 
12 and 13. 

In regard to the apprenticeship business, In tlie last two or three years, our 
agent In North Carolina, w ho Is a law'yer himself, has ntteinptetl to have manu- 
facturers convicted of employing child labor under 13 not originally apprentices, 
through the regular form.s of law, and In each case the manufacturers have 
pleaded guilty. We have never been able to have a court decision on the ques- 
tion, because they have invariably thrown up their hands and pleaded guilty to 
employing children under 13 in violation of the Iaw\ 

Chairman Walsh. Can you approximate how many of those cases there have 
been? 

Mr. McKelway. I think only three or four. I reniemlaT one In North Caro- 
lina. 

That was agree<l to then, and everything else w'ns voted down, and there wa$ 
no reduction of the hours. The hours In North Carolina at that time were 66 a 
week, which makes 12 hours a day, because under the system In the cotton mills 
there Is a half holiday on Saturday, so that with 6 hours on Saturday, tJiat 
makes 12 hours for the other five week days. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you please enumerate the hours of starting 
and closing fbr the day’s work? 

Mr. McKelway. There \ra8 no limit to thaL gentlemen, they began at fl 
o’clock in the morning^ with^half an hour for lunch on average, sometimes less 
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and sometimes a little more, and they dosed at half past 6 in the evening. Now, 
It Is almost universally an IX-hour day, 60 hours a week, in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Ix>ulsiana. There has been a progres- 
sive reduction of the hours in Tennessee. , 

In the campaign of 1909 we had a distressing example of the treachery of our 
manufacturing friends who had agreed to what is known as the Hinsdale bill. 
The Hinsdale bill w'as favorably reported by the committee on labor In the 
house. Hinsdale was a young man In Raleigh, and lie made such a good speech 
that the legislature overturned the reiiort of tlie committee — that Is, the liouse 
did — and adopte<l his bill. Then tlie employers agreed to compromise, and said 
they would use their inlluence 1o have it passed. Tiiat Is all a matter of record ; 
but tlitt very same men who had made this same agreement, the officers of the 
North Carolina Manufacturers’ Association, when the bill came to the senate, 
telegrapheil opposition to the bill, and those telegi*ams were shown on the floor 
of the senate by our frlemls, but the bill was defeated in the senate. In spite 
of that, we have had to educate nearly all of our agmits In the South, and our 
local State child-labor committees, to steer clear of that sort of cooperation. 

The theory la a wrong one; it Is supposed that the legislature is a court, and 
there are two pjirties to a contest, so that if they agree upon a measure, the 
court will do what the two parties .say, but the legislature, of course, has a will 
of its own, and no agnsunent can liind the Icglslaliire, ond while we were com- 
pelled to keep our agrtsuncnt, there was no ass<»ciation of manufacturers strong 
enough to hold all of their inemhers. and the individual menilK*r.s of the associa- 
tion would go h.Mck on the word of the ofliclals. We have ti-l(‘d that In North 
Carolina, Soutli (’arolina, Georgia, and Alabama, and we have had universally 
that experience, that au agreement to pass a certain kind of h'gislatloii wc.s not 
worth the paper it was written upon. I remeinhor a inemher of tlie Georgia ^ 
Senate, who was a meniiier of the Cotton Mann fact urors’ Association, that agreed 
with us three or four years ago on I lie terms of a lull, and who used all his influ- 
ence in the senate against It. 

And, then, this happens generally; We get the pnhlie sentiment aroused, and 
make our Investigation and pnbllsii our llgun's, and apiM'al t<» the members and 
the people to get beliliul our movement, and they say, “This idll must be 
passed.” Th(*n our friends agree with the manufacturers to iiave a certain kind 
of legislation passed, and then instantly the pul)lic loses interest. TJiey say, 
**Tliat Is settled now; that is going through the legislature: it is agreed to,” 
and then the public interest wanes, and then when tlie legislature mefTs we 
have not that .sentiment behind us aroused. We have had that experience over 
and over again, and now the only thing Is to fight and fight to get the laws 
passed. 

I got a letter from the chairman of otir child-labor committee In Alabama, 
following this enuipaign In l91o, and In whieh she express('<l her appreciation 
to me for not having written lier, “I told you so.” Mrs. W. L. Murdock tried 
the same plan and had to fight her way all through the legislature In spite of a 
six months’ period of aTl)ftration and compromise, and attempt to harmonize 
these conflicting Interests, 

I think <me of the most unfortunate things fll)out the chlld-luhor sltimtion in 
the South is tluit flu* <»perntl\es are such a lielpless class. The Illiteracy of the* 
factory employee.s Is an appalling thing. Tn si>ite of what we have heard and 
read In the paper.s about the schools the mill mnnagementa have built and the 
teachers which they employ there Is a constant demand for the labor of the 
children and there l.s a <*ontest between the mill and tlie .school for the pos.ses- 
slon of the children, and the mill wins. I have not sc^en operative figures for 
1910, and they an* reduced some on both sides, but in liHX) the illlteraey of the 
white children in North Carolina from 10 to 14 years of age was 16 per cent, 
but in tlie cotton facdorles It was fit) jK*r cent. In South Carolina for the same 
period the lllit(>racy of tlie whilte children from 10 to 14 years of age was 14 per 
cent, and in tlie cotton mills it was 481 1 ^'r cent. In Georgia the corresitonding 
figures were 12 per cent and 41 per cent. The Federal Rnn‘nn of Labor, In its 
Ipvestlgation in 1908, found praetically the same state of facts — ^great illiteracy 
among the children of tlie c*otton mill operatives. 

Now, when we think that this industry in the SoutJi Is already more than a 
generation old, and tiiat (he present fac tory employ 61 * 8 , who have become adults, 
are male citizens and entitled to a vote, and have passed through that ex-* 
perlence with po ediicatlou, and brought up in tlie mill with long 12 or 11 hour 
days, you can understand that they are iierfectly helpless to protect their own 
interests ; and we have in our cotton-mill villages In the South a sort of feudal- 
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Isom aometiines a sort of boneyolont feudalt«im, I suppose, but the manufacturer 
owns the town, owns the streets, the schools, and the churches. I remember our 
agent In North Carolina, Mr. W. H. Swift, who is a very intelligent man, telling 
me more than onc^e that he has heard tlie mill people say this, “ We work in his 
mill and we live in his house and we semi our children to his school and on Sun- 
day we go to hear his preacher.” I remember Px) 

Commissioner Lennon (Interrupting). And tk> they bury them, loo, when 
death comes? 

Mr. McKelw.vy. Yes, sir. I know they own a very Ini ge graveyard there that 
Is distingulshetl by tlie large number of children bui iwi there — owm^l by the mill 
property. 

Commissioner Gahretkun. I suppose a good many of them thlidc they worship 
his God also? 

Mr. McKklway. I presume so. 

I have here a reiw)rt of one (if our agents on tlds subjec t. T will take one mill 
as a typical mill in North Carolina. The pivsident of tlie mill is now dead, so 
I supixi.se there is no use to bring his name In the matter. The mill is at 
High Shoals. We smit our agcuit there — nur phntographic agtait, we eall him-— 
Mr. Iliiie, In Novemlu^r, 1008. and lie wmte a little acrount of his experiences 
then*. The suixM-intendeut of the mill, Mr. Kalt\ was also magistrate^ for tlie 
town; and tlie first thing tliat he found wlien he wcait lliere was the statement 
that everything here belongs to the company. A young man fricMid said, “ If 
you want to take aatiy jiliotograplis, you will have to scs' Supt. Kale.” So he 
went to Mr, Kalc^ — lie was .s<>im'i inms eallcnl King Kale — and he oh.ji\,'ted to Ids 
taking any photographs, and asked him a good many quevstions, and would not 
give him permission, oi- postponeil ghing lilm pcaanlssion, and when he siiggt*sted 
perhaps he had better take tliem anyiiow, Ids friend said, ” You liad bettor wait 
until you get ixTiidsslon.” lUit he went to the sc*hool and took sotne photographs 
there and was very slmrply called up by the superintendent for Iiaving taken 
any photograplis tliere, and \\as remlnd<*d that the whole mill lielonged to the 
company and that he was really a tivsiiasser on th(‘ iinanlses. 

There was a welfare worker at High Shoals, Miss Lila Charles, employed 
thc*re, and she got ^ery inucli distres.M*d ovm* tin* cluld-lahor situation at High 
Shoals, and began to wTite me; and I WTote to h(*r at once that it was rathc»r 
dangerous for her If she wished to keep her job to he writing to me; and my 
replies were on plain lettc*r liead and envelope so it would not he known that 
she was writing to the National Child Lal)or Conindtleo. Hut it was found out, 
and I think — well, here is her first let<<‘r, in wlilcli she says Irc'iidingl : 

“ I have been in the w'ork here for six montlis as a tcviclK*r In the sch(K>l and 
trying to do betterment w'ork. I have had a golden opiiortunity for studying 
the conditions here. There is little or no olx^llence to tlie. clilld-Iahor luw' ami 
no enforcement in this mill village in regard to the age limit.” 

Then slie went on to tell how om* of tlie Invest jg;i tors — wlien he came tliere 
the mill was warm*d by telephone me.s.sage from Charlotte and the children W(‘re 
hidden and taken out of the mill — most of them, i'hen follows a second letter, 
in which she tells of her discharge from the mill, and she said (reading) : 

“ [ w'us put here by tJie company to d<i iKilermeiit work and help with tlie 
School w'ork, and it was necessary frequently to intc'rfen* with the High Slioals 
money-making scheme. Just as .soon as they reailzc‘d the lact that 1 had com- 
mon sense enough to know' they were violating the law I was asked to withdraw 
from my work.” 

And she went on to say— T find T havenT that corri*s[Kmdonce with im*, but 
it was made known to the Post Office Department that she was In corresjwm- 
dence with me and that was the cause for her discharge. She sent also a letter 
from one. of her friends testifying to the same effect. 

We had an agent in Georgia, a ndnIstcT of the tiirlstlan Church, the llev. 
Mr. Seddon, He wh.s a very accomplished man, a scholar, and a gentleman, 
bimI he went to a mill in search of u boy that we were looking for in Georgia — 
perhaps 1 miglit stop to tell you that story. 

There was a wonuin In New York w’ho.*^e husband had gone to Colorado to try 
to get cured of tuberculosis, who.se name was Knapp, ami she had a brother 
living in Georgia, and she sent her three children, the oldest of whom, Charley, 
was 9 years of age, to her brother, who was working a little farm then, or 
dwnefl a little farm, and hud promised to send these children to school. And 
soon after that Charley’s unde married a widow with several children, and he 
concluded to sell his farm and move to the mill and put his sister’s children and 
hte wife’s children to work for him. The two younger children, however, he 
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sent back to their mother, and Charley had not forgotten how* to read and 
write. He wrote a little note to his mother and hid It In the pocket of one of 
the younger children. She was thus Informed that he was not going to school 
in the country, but was at work in the mill ; and she went to our New York 
office — I was living at Atlanta at the time — and they instructed me to try to 
find Charley Knapp ; and the. report of this agent — I went out to look for him 
at the last mill I had heard of his working at. Charley worked In flve Georgia 
mills from the time he was 9 years old until he was 11, in violation of law, 
because the Georgia age limit then was 12; ami in two mills he worked at 
night In violation of the Georgia law, which then forbade children under 14 
working at night. He was hurt twice; once when he was drawing up an old- 
fashioned bucket — oUi-faHhioiKMl system of drawing water wilh a windlass — and 
the windlass slipped and struck him in the head ; and a little later they sent him 
up on a ladder to clean some sliaflings in the mill and he got caught in the 
wheels and his side crushed so that he will be crlppletl for life ; and he was 
kept at the hospital for a montli or two by the mill autliorities, but no suit 
was ever brougiit for damages. I liimlly found Charley in a little mill at 
Juliette, Ga., and the people got very much interested in the story of Charley 
Knapp; and as soon a.s tliey found out he was not tlie son of this man, his 
uncle, the mill almost stopped running — It was a small mill — and the people 
got very much interested, superintendent and all. And I went to the uncle and 
Interviewed Charley’s uncle, and after a stormy Interview I said, law or no 
law, f was going to .send the boy hack to his mother, which I did. 

Chairman Waj.sh. How old was he. then? 

Mr. McKki.way. He was then 11 years of ago, and had worked two years In 
Georgia and In two mills at night. 

Chairman Wai.sii. And he was crippled for life? 

Mr. McKet.way. Y(\s, sir; one leg wa.s shorter than the other. He will be 
cr!i)pled for life to that extent. I was trying to liml Mr. Scsidon’s report about 
this mill, at or n(‘ar Covington, Ga. I do not seem to bo able to lay my hands 
on It now. I w’ill probably he able to put that In the record later. 

(See McKehvay Exhibit No. 1 at the end of this subj(‘(*t.) 

Mr. McKelway. Hut Mr. Seddon found a mill near (Covington, Ga., and went 
out there to Investigate it. It was 2 or 3 miles from the railroad station. 
He put up at a hotel, and then the superintendent or the president of the mill 
eamc along and found out he was there and told him ho was a trespasser; that 
he had no buslne.ss visiting the school without his permission ; that the school 
belonged to the company and the stref’ts and the whole town belongexl to the 
company ; and when he got hack to the hotel he found the order for his room 
hud been canceleil and ho had no place to stay, and he walked back to the rail- 
road station. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you mean the order for his room had been can- 
celed? YY)U moan he was denied ndml.ssion in the hotel? 

Mr. McKelway. Yes, sir ; he went to the hotel and made a reservation for a 
room, and after his interview with the president of the company he was very 
^iolcnt about his being an agent of the National Cliild Labor Committee, and he 
wont back to tlie hotel to spend the night, and he was told tliat he could not 
stay there, that the hotel belonged to the company just ns much as anything 
else. Now, tlmt Is rather an extreme case, of course. Our agents generally 
have not had troubles of that sort, and I never have had any trouble of that 
sort. But I remember in Atlanta the Exposition Mills, one of the largest mills 
there — I had been doing some irivesligntiug there and made it rather troublesome 
for them ; and they put up signs on the streets of the mill, which were a con- 
tinuation of the streets of Atlanta, that anybody going through those streets was 
a trespasser ; and even the market wagons were held up a while and could not 
deliver their gootls. And the newspapers made such a stir about it that the 
signs were taken down. But the mills were outside of the corporation of 
Atlanta, and the whole thing belonged to the company just as much as the 
owner’s hou.se did. 

Now, I think that Is one of the most distressing things we have in the South 
to-day, and I think some of the southern legislatures are going to wake up to 
the fact that they need to incorporate these mill villages and give the people 
the right to elect their officers and conduct their affairs ; because the mill abso- 
lutely controls that. 

Now, I have given one from North Carolina and one from Georgia, and here 
In one from South Carolina — the mill at Pelzer, 

In the mill at Pelzer there was a book written not long ago, soi^e of you 
might have heard of it. It was called the Child That Toileth Not** It was 
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wHttm by Mr. Poyleyr I quote from thte book— I presume this was pleasing 
to Mr, SmyUi, the manager and president of the Pehser Mills, because he bought 
120 copies of^it and presented them to the legislature. Said the author ; “ I was 
told a story about these people that not only aptly illustrates their spirit of Inde- 
pendence, but also the tyranny of the King of Pelzer.” (Tlie Kin^ of Pelzer, 
that'was the name by which Mr. Smyth went.) ** The labor unions of the North 
have determined to organize the downtrodden mill oi>erallves of the Soutlj, 
and they sent one of their delegates to Pelzer ♦ ♦ ♦. Hut he had scarcely 
arrived In the place when his i)lans and movements wore reportiKl to the king. 
The king, seated at his office desk, listened to the report, and then quietly 
looking up at the clock, said, ‘The train leaves at 11; have the constable put 
him on that train.’ And the veracious historian coniinoiits with approval : ‘ The 
order w^as obeyed as effectively as though it had been a r(>.val or presidential 
decree witli a l?>wls.s guard or a company- of Mexican rurales to enforce it.’ ” 

He treated that Incident as a joke, and, I say, I presume tlie recital of it 
was pleasing to lilr. Smyth, because he piuchased a large number of books ta 
distribute. 

Chairman Walsh. What were tlie circuinstances, was it a fact that the con- 
stable did put him on the ti'aiu? 

Mr. McKelway. Yes, sir; as a trespasser. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was that book written in a spirit friendly to the 
manufacturers? 

Mr. McKelway. Entirely so. 

Chairman Walsh. Sketch this little circumstance, tlie man’s name, the cir- 
cumstuiices under whicli he was put on the train, etc.? 

Commissioner Weinstock. What was the purpose of (he hook; wliat aim did 
it have In view? 

Mr. McKelway. This is all I know about it, this little extract from (ho hook, 
although I have condensed it somewhat. 

Mr. M<Kelway. Idr. Doyley was an employee of the Federal Ilurenu of 
latbor, wlio tliey Iiad sent oat, being a man of large experl(*n(*e, to investigate 
the child and women wage earners in the United Stat<‘s. Tlieir report is pub- 
lished in 19 voluinos. lie was .sent into the mountains of North Carolina to 
invt'stigate this particular que.stioii, which I think was a false issue, but 
nevertheless he was asked to do this work — whether tlie iHsiple of the mills are 
better off in their mill environments than in the mountains from which they 
came. In the first place, only a small per cent of the oix'rativos come from 
the inountuin.s, 1 think the flit's of the Labor Bureau will estimate from 20 
to 25 per cent come from the mountains. The real question was not whether 
they were lietter off in the mountains or In the mills, but whetht*r they were 
as well off in the mills as they had a right to be. Still, this is a mooted ques- 
tion, and his report, coiidenstxl. Is nqKirted in tm(‘ of tlu'se volumes. He hail 
a controversy with Mr. Neill, of the Bureau of Labor, and was separated from 
the service, and he wrote this hook to give his Impression of child labor in 
the mills and in the mountains. The book has been rather a boomerang to 
the cause, and we find it helps us more than the other side, because the state- 
ment as to rural life in the South was so extreme that the rural legislatom 
resented It. The whole argument was to make it appear that the people on 
the farms or in the mountain' coves were In such desperate condition that it 
was a mercy to move tliera to the mills if children of tender age were put in 
the mills. 

Commissioner Lennon, Some one furnished the commission witli copies of 
that book, at least 1 have one, and my wife got hold of It and put it In the 
stove. 

Mr. McKelway. I found this reiiort I was looking for from Mr. Seddon 
[reading] ; 

“ I.«arnlng that there was a hotel in Porterdale 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Who wrote that letter? 

Mr. McKelway. Rev, A. E. Seddon, one of our agents in Ceorgia at the tlnift. 

“ When I reached the hotel I was told I could not be shown to my room until 
the proprietor, Mr. Brannen, came. After a short while lie arrived, and with 
evident embarrassment Informed me that the mill superintendent, Mr. Powers, 
had intimated to him that I was not to be accommodated at the hotel. He 
however informed me that Mr. Bowden would take me, and indicated the 
house. Bowden was out In the front yard, a big, heavily built, ill-looking 
miaji, the whole front of his shirt copiously stained with tobacco Juice. He 

38819*— JS. Doc. 416, 64tl— vol 11 28 
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wfiK not, in appearance at leant, the kind of man I would like to haVe for ray 
boat. It was not, therefore, a very great disappointment when he growled, 
* I don’t kee[) no boarding house.’ A little later on I had occasion to view his 
refusal to take me in with great satisfaction, when I learned that some one, 
who under similar eircumstHnce.s had been sent to be that man’s guest, had 
been badly beat(*ii during the night. I was about to return to the hotel to 
give instrucdlons abr)ut my valise when I was callcfl on one side by an elderly 
man whom I must not name, as be espe<*ially nH|ueste<l that I would treat as 
confidential what he said. He Inul been an observer of the whole Incident 
and beggf*d me not to return to the hotel, as he had reason to believe that I 
would txi safer in Covington than In I'orterdale that nigld. ♦ 

“The following day I was returning to Porterdale on foot, not knowing what 
kind of a reception awaited me. When half way there 1 was overtaken by an 
elderly gentleman who offered me thewacant seat lii his buggy. I suspected 
from the first that my fellow traveler was Mr. Porter, the head of the Porter- 
dale Mills. With a view to a.s<-(‘r(aiMing wheilier my surmise was right, I at 
once told him I was a stranger ami gave him my name. He told me his name 
was Porter. I Imiuired whether lie was the Mr. P<>rtor of the Porterdale 
Mills. He answered, ‘ Yes.’ 1 fold him I was glad of the opportunity to make 
the acquaintance as T was going to Porterdale to .see him. I told him I wa.s 
a representative of the National Child Labor Commit tw, and that I hoped to 
gain his permission to visit tlu* mills. At this he began to get wrathy. He 
wanted to know what authority I had to visit tlie mill. I told him I was 
authorize<l to do so by the National Child T.ahor Commltte(‘. His vigorous 
reply was, ‘That authority Is not worth u damn, and you know it.’ The only 
authority he was prepared to acknowle<lge was legal authority of the county 
or State. Of course he refused to allow me to go into the'mlll, and he ami 
his sons were wltli me the whole four hours before my train l(*ft for Covington. 
They sent to the hotel for my valise, and Mr. John Porter saw me get aboard 
the train. 

“During the four hours I was In the mill olfice willi tluMU wo talked on a 
variety of subjects, luit I constantly souglit to bring tlu' I'onversation buck 
to mill comlitions.” 

Chalrinuri Walsh. Did he gain access to the mills? 

Mr. McKelway. No, sir; I tliink he took some i>hotogr,npha m tlte outside 
of the mill and at the sihool. He was detalne<l in tin' ollice of the mill, but 
was not nllowHl to go thnuigli the mill Itself. We have Imd practically the 
same history of <uir work in other States. We have always had in Virginia 
the opposition of the cotton manufacturers until the last session of the legis- 
lature; the hill <lid not affect tliem esiH‘cially, and they agretsi to let It pass. 
At the session of tlie Virginia Leglslulun* pr(M‘edlng the last — that was in 
1012 — they opposed tin* hill tliat w<* presented at that lime, and it was defeate<l 
In the senate. Tlie chairman of tin* <*ommille4^ came from the Danville <llstrlct, 
where the largest cotton mlHs are lo<*uted. and I remeiiiljer Mr. Fitzgerald talk- 
ing to him for Iioiirs before the committet* 

Chairman Walsh. WIn> wa.s Mr. Fitzgerald? 

Mr. McKelway, Suprlntendent of the Danville Cotton Mills; and I had 
in my Iiands a letter from Danville, which I tried to find hut could not bring 
It with me, in whicli tliere were tlie names of at least 12, and riossibly 15, girls 
who had been discharged from tlie mills because tliey were talking about 
organizing labor unions. Tliere are about 800 cotton mills in I ho South, and 
I don’t know of but one — at Knoxville — that Is organized or tolerates a labor 
union. 

('Jommlssioner Lknnon. Do you know whether the comlitlon.s there are any 
better or worse than the other mills? 

Mr. McKelway. I have not visited that mill myself, but I liad a long talk 
with the suiierinfendeiit, and he believes it Is a good thing and that they get a 
better class of ojierntors. We have had the same exi^erieiice In South Carolina — 
the resistance of the rnnmifacturers to any child-labor legislation. They have 
coupled together In South Carolina the idea of passing a compulsory-education 
bill with the child-lnhor hill, ami the result of tliat has been to iiostpone child- 
labor legislation. Tlie petiple of South Carolina had to pass some sort of com- 
pulsory-legislation bill at the last session, but the manufacturers very adroitly 
coupled the two things together, and they were defeated both through a term 
of years. We finally got through with it. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the pri*seut condition of the law; have they no 
compulsory -education law? 
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ib. McRetWAif, pjQT did at the last legislature pass what they call a iwai- 
tbe*taw*?f if " **‘^'* P''f ‘P**?'*" u‘“ler 

Chairman Wauju. How Is It oiwrated In any mill town? 

Mr. McKbxway. I don't know of any mill in North (lurollna— only one: that 
is Asnevllle, which includes one or two <-ottoii mills. They have one or two In 
yirglnla, but the constitution of VirKlnhi prohibits Iboni'from niaklnc such a 
law for children under 12 years. 

Chuiriimu Wai.sii. H(»w old Is that constitutional provision? 

Mr. M«Kki.\v.\y. Not tery old; tliere was u l•<■ns|llutionul 'convention about 
10 years am fierhaps, or a little lon^^er? 

Commissioner Lknnon. 19()2, was it? 

Mr. Mc'KeIsWAv. I ljuve iorK<»ltcn; bin about that time. When 1 went to 
Georgia 1 went to Atlanta to live in JDUo or llK)d. \Vt‘ pas.s*‘d a child-labor 
bill thi ou^h the house in liat), llu‘y bad wliat tbi.s New l^nj^land udll aaent 
describeil as u gentleman’s aKrcemenr in (Jem-Mia not to employ children umho- 
certain af^es; if 1 remember cornMlIy, om‘ week’s work simil not exceinl (>(> 
houis, no ciiild less than 12 yeni’s .shall work at ni.uht umh'r any i*Ircunistances • 
no child less than 12 years old shall he allowinl to work there at all unless 
such child has a physically di.sahicd imaher or ilisahlinl parents that depiaid on 
die labor ot the child; unless tJioy <*an nMd aiul write; and attend .school for 
four months duriip: (‘ach calendar year. It also provided that no child under 
10 years of age could be allowed to work in the factories under anv circum- 
stances. 

VVe found that that was universally violated, and the iiouse in llK)r) i)iiK.si.‘d a 
bill wideh tin* senat(‘ defi'uK'd, and there was such an outbreak of indignation 
in the press that a ^oai- ago the same senate came hack and Introduced a hill 
signed hy a majority ot the inemhers, which pa.s.sed,.v irtuallv putting Into ett’eel 
this gentleman’s agreement. There was a JO-year age limit and the I’Mear 
exception for children of widows or orphans or ehildnm umihle to support them- 
selves in some way. Of course, you have all heard of tia* Frank case One of 
Gie largest stocklioldeis <»f that r>en<il facpay in Atlanta in which kMarv 
I ll-.N ear-old factory girl, was mun U*red, was an oppoiamt of our 

child-labor law in 19()<S, ] Imvi^ a letter from him here which I think 1 wMll 

put into the rei'ord, witli my reply to It. 

1 submitted two clippings from the Atlanta (^msf itutlon of 

1)0., dl, li>0.S, and Jan. 10. IfXH). respectively. J'1 h‘.v are entitled “ Oti ehlld- 
bdior cpiestion S. Parrott writes letter.” ami “McKelwav makes ivplv to 
I'arrotl on didd labor.") ‘ * * 

I don t know' auytliiug that has caiise<l the governor more trouble than the 
Frank trial; not only the expen.se of the cmirt services, all the wua to the 
Supreme Court, hat the man wa.s— T don’t mean to say wliether Air. Frank W'as 
guilty of that niiinler or not — but 1 want to make this point: If that law was 
jmswd, Mary Pbagan would not have been allowed to enter that factory to 
work. fc>lie would not have bwn jillowisl entrance until a month after the 
time she was imirdereil. She went to w^a-k at 12 and was killed a little after 
she was Id years <d' age. We Jmd the cooperation of tlie labor unions every- 
where, in my experience, in the South. 

letter is signed by a man by the 

name of F, Parrott. He is president of the Atlanta Compress (k>. 

Mr. AIcKKTAyAY. Ye.s, sir; and also a stocKbohler in the piMiell faiiorv. Our 
bill was defeated in the legl.slature in that year. I tidgld say that last summer 
the Georgia lA?glslature reached the 14.year age limit for the employment of 
children, witli the still unfortunate exception of 12 years of age for orphaned 
Children or chddren of dei)endeiit parents. I have contended that that was 
unethical, or If tlie legislation was for the benefit of the child that the child of 
the widowed mother w'as as much erititicsl to that us any other children. That 
It was a matter of relief wdien the family wa.s too p^air to suiiport itself except 
by immature children. 

It O’Connell. Did you make a study of the hours as well a.s age 

limitations? 

wages for children in the cotton mills are 
c^par^tively high. I don’t know of any work where c hildren, say, of 12 and 
of ttge, can engage in anything like a wholesale* way that pays them 
any better than working in the cotton mills. My contention is that the employ- 

■nbi^ of error In ttls atotement see Mc^elway Exhibit No. 1 at end of this 
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Beat ot cWldm lowers the whole wage scale to chfld labor, t have some 
hgvires 1 got from the Federal Bureau of Labor on the questfon of wages: 
“ Boffers of 12 years were paid $3.74 ix^r week ; doffers of 13 years were paid 
$3.92 per week; doffers of 14 years were paid $5.04 per week; doffers of 15 
years were paid $4.75 per week.” It begin.s to go back at 15 yCars. 

Commissioner O’Conjvell. How do you mean begins to go back ; It gets lower 
as they get older? 

Mr. McKelway. Yes, sir; It Is rather .singular that the dolfcr, the girls or 
boys 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Is a doffer? 

Mr. McKelway. It is a hoy operator who takes the empty ?<pool off of the 
spinning frame and puts on the full spools. Anybmly speaking of child labor 
has certainly mentlone<l the dolTer hoy as not having a hard time of It. He can 
go out and play baseball or marbh's b('tw(sm the time tliat he has to take the 
empty spool off and put the full one on. His work Is intermittent work. The 
spinners are girls in the South, and they are almost constantly employeik It Is 
not hard work, but It is a strain uimui the nerves. They have to w^atch the 
spindle frame and ns .soon as a thread breaks tie the thread. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Is there any dilterenlial between the male and 
female ehlld in wages? 

Mr. McKelway. 7’h(* wages for the adult man Is a little lower than for the 
adult woman. I Imve not made a cornr)arlson of the wages of children. 

Chairman Wal.sIi. Have you the wages of men and women — the adults? 

Mr, McKelway. You will tind them very aceurately stntf^l In 1908 in the 
first volume of that Federal chihi-lahor report. I have a condensation of some 
facts here that may he of Interest. Two hundred and tlfty-one children under 
12 years of age enrtu'd less than .$2 imm* week and 781 chlldrcii of 12 and 13 
earned less than .$2 per w(‘c%. There were 1,700 workers from 14 to 20 years 
of age who earnecl less than $2 per week. 

Chairman Walsh. Where Is that? 

Mr. McKelway. This from the study of the wag<‘s of 82.400 \vorkers In 
the cotton mills by the Federal Bureau of Labor. I'hey studle<l their wages’ 
h’om the actual pay cnvelopt's am! made (pdte uu exhaustive treatise on it. 
TIuto were 1,700 from 14 to 20 years of age wlio earned loss tlian $2 ix*r week 
and l.OH.l operatives 21 years of age and ov(‘r who earned less than $2 a week. 

Chairman Walsh. What period did they make tliat study? 

Mr. ]\1cKelway. In 1JX)8. 

Chttlnniin Walsh. 'What piadod of time, I mean? 

Mr. McKelw'AY. How long it pas.^ed over? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir; how many months? 

Hr. McKelw’ay. I can not tell you that. 1 can put that in the record. 

Chairman W.vi.sii. I wish you would. 

(Sec McKelway K.xhiblt No. 2.) 

' Mr. McKelway. Ye.s, sir; 1 will remenihcr to put that in. There w'ere, as I 
said, 1,085 opcTatlves 21 years of age nml over (‘a ruing less tlian $2 a week. 
Bear in mind tln'.se all recelv(‘d less tluiu $2 a wx'ok. 

Chalrmau W.u.sh. What are th<>se Inst figures? 

Mr. McKelw'ay. Out of 82,409 workers in the cotton mills wlio^c actual w'agea 
per week were gotten from the pay roll w^e find these figures r 

Two humlrod and tlfty-^me children under 12 years of age earned loss than $2 
per week ; 731 children of 12 and 13 earned less than $2 per week ; 1.700 workers 
from 14 to 20 year.s of age who earned less than $2 per week; and 1,085 oper- 
atives 21 years of age and over who earned le.ss than $2 per wt^ek. There were 
more girls from 18 to 20 years of age earning les.s tlian .$2 i)er week than there 
were girls from 14 to 15 earning less than $2, There were 1,733 children under 
16 who made from two to three dollars a w’eek, ami there was almost an equal 
number — 1,712 workers— 16 years and over, who earned the same wmgefl. Chil- 
dren under 16 earning from three to four dollars a wtx'k nu inhered 2,426, and 
those from 16 to 21 and over earning from three to four dollars a week num- 
bered 2,597. Wc argued from all of that that child labor reduced wages to the 
child standard. 

Chalrrauu Walsh. I wish you would Interpret that ; I am free to say I don’t 
understand that. There Is a certain percentage of adults earning less than $2. 
How do you Interpret that? 

Mr. McK«t.wAY. That Is out of the whole number— 32,000, There Is another 
scale of wages for those earning three to four doilara. 

Chairman Walsh. There Is such a great number that are earning less than $2 1 

Mr McKelway. Child wages means family labor, and while one operative 
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emd not, support Wmself on the $2. by living together and putting their wages 
together they do manage to keep body and soul together. 

CSmirmon Walsh. I don’t exactly reconcile that with your statement that 
the wages were comparatively good. . 

BIr. McKBLWAif. I said the wages of children were higlj for chlldrerL In the 
South I don’t know of any occupation in which the child can engage 

Chairman Walsh. That Is only confined to the South? 

Mr. BIcKelway. Yes, sir; I am stxniking almost entirely of the S(mth, In 
which children cun be employed from 12 to 1.1 years of age in which they would 
earn from 50 to 71 cents a day. 

Chairman W.vlsh. What was the daily wage rate, If ^ou have them In those 
figures, of these people that earn less flian $2? 

Mr. McKelway. Divide that by six. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you do that? That surely mu'^t be that (hey did 
not work full time or Included a period In which the mill laid olY for w(H»ks. 

Mr. McKet.way. No, sir; they would not have done (hat; they made a fair 
study of that. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Your statement that the comparative wages in the 
South of children were better in-the cotton mills than elsewhere; you rofe,r 
simply to the South; you flon't moan to say that <*hildren o\er 14 emi)loyed in 
some of tlie Industries of the North don’t make more than .$2? 

Mr. McKeiavay. .No, sir; I said between 12 and 14. Of course, a boy can get 
a job that will pay him nion* than that; hut to employ children In any numlwr, 
the wages of the cotton mill is really a temptuticm to the parent to put their 
children to work, and they don’t get much more wages after 1.5 or 17 than before 
that. The maximum of elliclency Is the ^^ea\or or splmif'r. I suppose the maxi- 
mum of tlie w(‘aver is at 10 and the spinmu' from IS tr) 21. 

Chairman Walsh. How ol«l are the.se mills In which tli(‘se conditions exist? 

Mr. McKklwav. There* are very few old mills in the Soulh. I useel to have 
those figures on my tongue’s end. I think in 1S.S0 there wt*re only 1,067 spin- 
dles in the South. 

C’hairnian Walsh. Has it gone on long enough to tind out what becomes of* 
these peoi)le? 

Mr. Mc Keiavay. Most of them stay at the mills — most of them who went to 
work as ehildren in tlie mills — some of tln'iii go hack to tlie farm. 

Chairman Walsh. I4o you find many of them working in the mill that started 
out at an early day that have reached ,50 or 5.5 or 00 years of age? 

Mr. McKelway. No, sir; btvaiise practically all of the mills that exlste<l were 
destroyed during the war, and there* are very few mills that are more than 30 
years of age. Tlie groat growth of the mills in the South came betweeu 1830 — 
say, within the last 30 years. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do these Investigations show the home life they 
are living — how they live and what they Ihe u]>on? 

Mr. McKelway. Yes, sir; there has bcnni a very full statement made about 
that in the Federal Burejiu of Labor’s report. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does It show the family eaniings? 

Mr. McKelway. Yes, sir. 

Omimissioner O’Connell. So many In tlie family, so many children earning 
so much? 

Mr. McKelway. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The number of children all, based upon the 
family, the father and mother and the children all employed? 

Mr. McKelway. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Their earnings might be ten or twelve dollars a 
W'eek, something of that kind? 

Mr. McKelway. Yes, sir. I think the people "of the South who know any- 
thing about the situation are generally in favor of child-labor reform, but the 
legislature which Is controlled by .selfish Intercuts, and especially the smaller 
house, the senate 

Commissioner O^Ponnell, Do these investigations show the percentage of 
white and black employed? 

Mr* McKelway. Nearly altogether whita 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why is that? 

Mr. McKelway. Tliere have been two or three experiments tried with the 
employment of negro labor In the mills, and they have been failures. I don’t 
tliink that the experiments are entirely fair experiments. I think there Were 
other circumstances probably that led to the failure of the mills, by the 
long work day. They could not employ a negro and white people in the same 
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cotton mills, It would have to be negro labor or white labor, but it Is nearly 
altogether white labor. There are some negro* men employed In the heavier 
work of the nillhs. I remember a little instance In the history of this legisla- 
tion in Georgia, there was one negi’o member of the legislature when our bill 
In 1906 passed, and he was a very much res|)e<*ted member of the legislature, 
a good man, and during the roll call he had three minutes, I think, In which 
to express hls views, and he Siild something like this: “Mr. Speaker: My 
people are not spcnHally interested In this bill, because our children are not 
employed in the factories; we are trying to send them to si^hool, but we havo 
bwn legislating for tlie birds of the air, the beasts of the held, and the fish 
of the sea, and I am in favor of <Ioing something for tlie little wliite children 
of Oeorgla.” 

There was a negi-o menil)er pleading for the welfare of the white children. 

Commissioner 0’<’onnki.l. Y<m said tlie <‘olored chlUlrcn are sent to school. 
Is there a comparison made siiowing tli(‘ wliite and colored going to scJiool? 

Mr. McKklway. Tlien' was a larger percentage of white children attending 
school in tlie Sontli tlian negro <‘hlldren. In tlie State of South t'arolina where 
there are more negroes tlian wldte ptsiple, tliere are more negro children going 
to school than white cliildren, but tlie i)er<*entagc is small. But I liave seen 
In the same town a colored scliool full of cliildren and the stri'ets empty of 
children, the children all going to school, and take in a cotton-mill village 
Close hy, In which the children are in the mills rather Ilian in the school, are 
a large number <»f them. I'ndouhtedly the iu‘gro <‘luldren in general in the 
South are getting u ladtcr opportunity for education than the white children 
In the cotton-inlll villages. Now, .s[)eaking generally, we have not been able 
to enlist the e<K»perutlon 

Clmlrumn Walsh. Pardon me for Interrupt ing you. Has that feature been 
put forth strongly by your committees in these legislatures, tlie fact that the 
negro children are getting a better opportunity for (sluention than the white 
children? 

Mr, MoKklvvay. Vos, sir; w(‘ hav<* stn‘t<‘he<l that a good deal. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been the respon.se to that? 

Mr. McKklway. I don't, know that it lias had M‘ry niueli inllueiice. We have 
had fairly go<Kl succe.ss over a period of lO.vi'ars In defense* of ehlld-lahor legis- 
lation In the South, and it Is hard to say what argument has done the most 
to help It tlirough. 

Olinlnuan Walsh. Havt* the newspapers in the S«>uth dis( us.sed It. have the 
edUcntor.s, the cliurch tieoiihs for Instance. tli<>.se that look toward what might 
be cjilled the hetteriuen of ])<'o[ile as a wh<»l<L discussed it? 

Mr. McKklway. Tht^ odu<‘ators have discussed it. and some of the i)i\|>erH take 
It up now and then. We lia\e generally had tin* following of tlie press through- 
out tlie Houth. Cne of our most hitter opponents for a long time was tlie Manu- 
facturers’ Record, published in Baltimore, whudi was the representative of the 
manufacturing Interests very largely In tlie Soiitli. Tliat is the same paper, hy 
the way, that received a .$r),OdO contrlhution, I think, from Mr. Arclihold. I have 
a shrewd siis])iclon that the reason they stopp^i tin* uttarks upon u.s— I was a 
free-lance editor for an Atlanta |»ai>t‘r at the time, and I playiMl that a good deni 
of the time — and ev(‘ry time he said un.\ thing alamt < hlld labor I had an wUtorlal 
about Mr, Arclihold’s coidrllnition, and I have not seen much of it in the last 
three years. You cun take tin* papers that were Infiueiicial very much hy the 
cotton nmnufacturers, the> wouhl la* opposed to it, like the Charlotte .Journal 
and News In Charlotte. Tlie Times Uidon, a .laeksonvllle paiw, owned by the 
railroad Interests there, has been an opponent of the cliJld-lahor law’s, but gen- 
erally the press of the Soiilli has Ihhmi wdth iis. A BuIUniore pafier last year got 
the age limit of the newsboys n'tliued hy the legislature from 12 to 10, ami the 
governor signcHl that bill. That brings us to this point, that we have hud very 
iew backsets. After we establish a standard it has heen very seldom we have 
lowered It, and the legislatures reiM\aled what they have done. 

Commissioner Lennon. They have not reiwaled It, hut has it heen Improved? 

Mr, McKelw’ay. We have fm-tory Insjiei'tlon now' of sonie^kiiul or another in 
every State except North Carolina, In V'lrgiula the work is very well done, in 
Tennessee it Is very well done, and in Kentucky and I,*oulslana, It is well done 
in the city of New Orleans where much of the employment of children has heen, 
but the appropriation was not large enough. We are getting a little more, 
though, every time we try for It. 

I would like to except the Tennessee manufacturers from the general rule, all 
corporations. They had a 14-year age limit in Tennessee pretty early, and we 
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Mre hAd one or two contests with them, hut out of those contests there aro!^* 
an organlxfttton called the Southern Child Uibor Association. It was organi/,e<1 
in Nashville, and we got together and gave the manufacturers an ihiurI vote with 
ns, and had one or two meetings in New Orleaiis, and the Tennessee manufac- 
turers have generally stmal for pretty giKnl legislation. We have very giXHl 
child-labor laws In Tennessee. 

('hairman Walsh. Ilrletly, what are the industries in Tennessee? 

Mr. McKelwav. Cotton factories, a few woolen milKs, a gocui many hosiery 
factories in Teniiesst«. 

Cihalrnuin Walsh. plams where tlio largest are l()Ciite<l? 

Mr. McKklway. Down on the Southern Railway, Iroin lirNtol to Chattan<M)pj, 
and Knoxville has seine very large mills, Chntlaiioega, and soim* at Nashville. 

Commissioner Lennon. CNmsidcrable.slioe Indus! r>. is ilieia'V 

Mr. McKeiava^. Tlime is a large iialnstry in \’irginia 1 den't know about 
TennesstH' — and ^^e have investigated that and f<»nn<l Init very few <*liiljlren em- 
ploy^l, W(*st of the Mississippi the standard was higlu'r tliaii east. 'I'evas has 
a 15-ycar age limit for ehlldren working around inachinerv. and a pretty gtMxl 
enforcement of the law. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Jlave you made any study of the usis of children on 
fariiLs? 

Mr. McKeiavvy. Yes. .sir; and a very e\lmus<i\e sludy; and we have s<nne 
l>aniphlets on that. I might leave one for >our tiles. 

(Chairman Waish. At onr Dallas In^aring It was testitled to by a number of 
witnesses tliat it was a common praothn* in etodain porlums of Texas and Dkla- 
homa to make leas(‘s of farms, taking into eonsideration what they eiill the 
“force," wlii( h .se<*m<‘(l to be the mnnber of ehihlren that the ix‘rson had— the 
renb*r Innl. It was lesiilied there it was common for tlie <-liildrcn to go to W'ork 
at (lie age of 7 ; that the school hours up to (In* prest‘nt time, to (he jiassage of 
this late law, the school hours and .school tt*rms innl been fixed with n*ference to 
cotton picking and cotton planting, and so on. Wliat lias been your observation? 

Mr. McKeiavay. Yes— it is not so much obs(*rvatlon as rct>orts of our agents. 
In Oklahom^ I w rob* the first chihl-labor law and the first compulsory eiiu(*ation 
law. I reincml)(*r that 1 learned that tln*r(* were roaiiiing hands of ixsiiile, 
leading almost a gypsy life, who moved from farm to farm picking <*otton wltli 
all their children: and that is done, too, on a wliolesale scale in Texas. Our 
recent investigations down there show .smh. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliut is the age at which th(‘y put children to work in the 
field? 

Mr. McKelw ay. There Is no limit to that at till. \\’(? have some laws that pro- 
vide that ehihlr<*n nialer 14 sliall not lie emph>yed during school hours or during 
the school term, as some of the laws read: hut for vacation work tlu‘re Is no 
limit to the employment (»f children on the farm. 

The census sliovvs a very hirg«* penxmtagi* of children employed on farms ami 
not employed on their futlier’s farm — not members of farmers’ families — as the 
ceiisus calls It. 1 think it has lK*cn put in the record before, perliaps in New' 
York, about tliis iiiterst ale-commerce clilldren's (‘niftloymeni — cliiuireii being 
employed in tlie berry fields and In the canneries of Delaware and Maryland, 
and then transjK»rted to the (lulf coast and emtdoycil In oyster picking and 
shrimp-picking Industry there during the winter. 

Chairman Waesh. Did vve have a rei>ort on tliat in the New York hearing? 

Mr. McKeiavay. I llilnk .vou did ; I have not .seem it, hut I think you did. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami have you any rejiort on the eonditions of farm child 
lalxir In Texas and Oklahoma? 

Mr. McKelway. Yes ; vve have in Texas. I <lon’t think vve have In Oklahoma. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, give us a reference to it, so that If we desire we may 
secure it, 

Mr. McKeiavay. Yes ; I have it at tlie offlci*. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would submit It. 

Mr. McKeiavay. Very w^ell. 

(See McKelway Exhibit N«». 3.) 

I don’t want to take up your time, Mr. Clinirman. 

Chairman Wai^sh. W’e are very much interesteil ; go ahead. 

Mr. McKelway. Perhap.s it w'ould Interest you, Mr. Chairman, to know that 
when I went to Oklahoma I drew llie first chlld-lalxir law there and coitipubjory 
education law, and I put a willow’s fiension clause into the compulsory education 
law. 1 don't say that this is perfect legislation in any w'ay, but 1 think it was 
certainly the first thing during tlie past decade in the way of mothers' law. 
That section is as follows ([reading] : 
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** It any widowed mother or disabled father shall make affidavit to the effect 
that the wages of his or her child or children untJer 16 years of age are neces- 
sary to tile support of sucli widowed mother or disabled father, then the county 
superintendent of public Instruction may, after careful investigation, In his dis- 
cretion furnish such child or children a certificate called a ‘ scholarship,' stating 
the amount of the wages such child or children are receiving or so much of 
such wages ns shall he deemed nec*(^snry to the supr)ort of such widowed mother 
or disabled father, so long as such child or children shall attend the public 
school In accordance with the provisions of this statute, which aid shall be al- 
lowed and paid upon the certlticale of such county superintendent of public In- 
struction to the child or children holding such sclmlarshlp by the board of county 
commissioners of the county in which such child or children reside.” 

I think I may mod<*stly claim this has something to do with the agitation for 
widows’ pension funds throughout the country, though I think it was rather 
crude legislation. 

(For paper submitted by witness, see McKelway Exhibit No. 4.) 

Oklahoma has an excelhmt child-labor law; Arizona has arlopted a uniform 
child-labor law, with the exception that It went further than that, and included 
the protection of women, limiting them to an 8-hour day to all women In the 
industry, Instead of W(»men iiialer IS. Unlforni child-labor laws were unani- 
mously recommended and adopted by the American liar Association four years 
ago after recommendation of tlie commi.ssloners on Interstate laws. 

Chairman Walsit. I might ask you, what is the situation In Ceorgla, North 
Carolina, and in these large mill communities, with reference to securing com- 
pensation for the Injuries to these children? How are they treated in the 
courts? 

Mr. IdcKKf.wvY. Most of those mills — T don’t speak with authority on this, 
but my impression Is that most of them have accident Insurance with casualty 
companies, to protect them; and these companies take up the burden of litiga- 
tion. The (X)urts have been pretty uniformly though in favor of compensation 
for injuries, and there have been som<‘ pndty good damage suits settled I know 
of In (Georgia and North Caroltna In the Interests of the children. And I think 
Judge Clark’s dictum there has had its inlluence throughout the South. 

Chfilrninn Walsh. That Is, a child of tender years Is not chargeable with con- 
tributory negligence? 

Mr, McKkIvWay. Not with contributory negligence; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Or the assumption' (.f the risk of tla^ (unployment? 

Mr. McKkf.way. Yes; that is right. 

Commissioner WErNSTOc ic. UmhT whhdi of the two eonditlons dc) the injured 
get the mo.st equitable compensation, under the common law or under the 
workmen’s comptuisatlon act? 

Mr. McKelway. Well, we have v’ery f(*w workmen’.s compensation acts passed 
In the South. 

Commls.sloner Weinstock. Why? 

Mr. McKelway. Well, we have just not readied that subject yet. I think 
there will be. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Ts your as.soclatlon working for It? 

Mr. McKelway. No; no; we c*>nfine ourseh’es ]>retty strictly to the general 
question of child labor and compulsory education. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you give us hrietly the Texas compul.sory education 
law? 

Mr. McKelway. No; T am not familiar with that, but T can get It for you 
without any trouble. 

Ohnlrman Walhit. Well, If you will get It — the two law's, the old law and the 
new law, and submit them. 

Mr. McKelway. Well, they had no compulsory education law In Texas until 
this la.st law. 

Chairman Walsh. Until lately? 

Mr. McKelway. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would get It, then, please, Mr. McKelway. 

Mr. McKelway. Yes. sir. 

.We had quite an interesting experience in Arkansas tw'o years ago. You know 
the rules for the legislature are peculiar to itself In Arkansas. It is really and 
literally more dlincult to introduce a bill than It is to pass a bill. They have a 
roll call of the members of the legislature in each house, and when the roll ia 
called the man who answers to his name has tlie right to Introduce a bill to 
which he is interested, and then that bill is debated until it is di^sed of. 
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in fihe way tbay ^jry their calendar. And I found great difficulty In getting 
bilifl introduced In the Arkaasaa I.«egislature, bwause every man Is Interested In 
something else that he considers paramount, and it is difficult to get a bill in* 
troducetl into the legislature for that reason. At the last session of the legisla- 
ture, I finally told them that if they did not pass a bill I was going to initiate It 
and it would cost the State a g(XHl deal more expensi^; but they did not pass it 
and we did initiate it. They have the right of Initiation and referendum in 
Arkansas. I think, taking Arkansas as n large State with a very large rural 
iwpulatlon, that it Is very interesting to note the resiilt of the vote and the 
Interest that the people felt In that subject. We were re(inin'd to get about 
15,000 signatures, and we got 23,000; and when the vole was had 1 think the 
figures were 73,000 for the bill and 25,000 against it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is that the only southern Slate having the Initia- 
tive? 

Mr. McKelway. Well, Oklahoma has it, if yon call Oklahoma a southern 
State, and Arizona has It, but I don’t think any o(lu‘r ,‘^outh(M-n State has 
adopted it. But they will get it in the very near futiin'. It is only a (piestlon 
of time. I know in Florida two years ago it almost passed. It passed the 
liouse unanimously and was def(‘aled in the semate by a very small margin. I 
think the southern legislatures are reasonably responsive to the will of the 
people, and I have found very little graft or c<u*nii)lion or nnytldng of that sort 
in tlio legislatures. I laive nev(T ha<l any bribery or anything of Unit kind to 
contend with In m,v contests except perliaps the employment of attorneys— em- 
ployment of legislators as attorneys for companies, and so forth. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are there many hlaeks in th(‘ southern legis- 
latures? 

Mr. McIveiavay. No; I don’t suppo.se there Is a slngli* lU'gro a member of any 
southern legislature now; n<d that 1 know of. 

The last Arkansas Legish^ture, oven after that tn'mendous popular vote, 
attempted to repeal this law pa.ssed by the initiative and n'lrn'emlum ; hut the 
attempt failed. But we had to have an agent there on watch all the time to 
keep it from being passed. 

Chairman Waisii. What was the law? 

Mr. McKelway. It was almost a uniform cliild-iaiior law, oondonseil so as 
not to take up too much space in printing, hut with a 14-yenr age limit for nil 
occupations, including agriculture, ihiring the school term, lO-year ago limit for 
night work and dangerous occupations, and an 8-hour day for children under 
16 years of age. 

Chairman Walsh. Did It cause much agitation In the State? 

Mr, McKelww, \Ve sent our agent to make .speindies in the State and talk to 
the women’s clubs and the churches and get the newspapers interested, and 
there was a very considerable agitation ; and the vote for and against this bill 
was higher than any otlier proposition, and was only 10.000 less than the vote 
for the governor at t he same election, so there was a gn*at deal of interp.st taken 
in the legislature for and against, and we carried It by a vot<‘ of 8 to 1. We 
have had ns the main opposition to child-labor legislation the influence of the 
cotton mills and cotton-mill maniifactnrer.s. 

We Inui a long contest with one of the oyster packers In Florida, John O. 
Rood, who lived in Apalachlcol.-i, He wa.s extremely adroit, and time after 
time our legislation was defeatinl. He had luul a contest with labor imioTis, and 
was not employing children In Ids factory, which was shut down at the time, 
hut he hopeti to do so In the future, and he was very much averse to this class 
of legislation. Once we got onr hill through both houses, and there was a 
slight disagreement, and there was a conference report of one house, ami it got 
tabled. 

Cbulrraan Walsh. Was he a member? 

Mr. MoKei.way. No; he Just managed the fight, and he was too much for us. 
Finally I went to Apalachicola and Key West and made w>me personal Investiga- 
tion, and got so many facts about Avhat hajipened in r<*gard to the employment 
of children that at tlie next .session of the legislature he considerately sailed to 
Europe and let the bill be passeil. WV have a pretty fair law in Florida. 

We had opposition from the telegraph companies in the protection of mes- 
sengers. I suppose you want to know something about that? 

Chairman Walsh. We are ranch Interested in It. 

Mr. McKelwat. We have had the same contest in the South and find tlie 
■ame condlttona in Virginia and Georgia as found In New York, except on a 
smaller scale, because the cities are smaller. 
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Clmiriiian Walsh. How about New Orleans? 

Mr. M(;KELWAy. New Orleans Is jierfectly fearful; I never heard or read any- 
thing? like the reports of our afe'ents In New Orleans, and that has not been 
correc'ted there yet. t 

Chnirinaii Walkh. Do they use them in sending mes.siiges, and so forth, to 
the red-Uglit district? 

Mr. M<3Kklway. Yes; and in sending cocaine and wliisky when the saloons 
ore cloHe<l, and their association with the <lenizens of the red-light district are 
intimate. This is estK^cially .so of New Orleans, but tlie same thing exists in 
Richmond, Nashville, Baltimore, Savannah, Birmingham, Memphis, Montgom- 
ery, ami other cities, and in some Texas cities; the same conditions prevail 
practi<‘all.v everywhere. Here in Washington the conditions are better because 
we have a H-year age limit for daywork and a lO-year age limit for night 
work, and we did not find the same condition Iktc as in Baltimore — that i.s, be- 
fore the red-light district was closed in Washington. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What Is the age (►f the hoys In the difl’erent cities? 

Mr. McKelway. It d<'iK‘n<ls nixm whether there is any law to i)revent their 
employment; we found them from Id .\ears np. 

Ohalrman Waf.sii. What are the iiana's of the companh‘S that employ boys? 

Mr, McKklvvay. The Western Union, the Tostal, and the District Mes.senger 
Cos., which go by various local names. 

Chairman Wai,sh. Those are the companI(‘s (nvmsl by the Western Union 
Telegraph Co.? 

Mr. M(’KKt.wAY. No. 

Clmlnimn VVai.sii. Or the stock of whictj is ovvium! by the Western Union? 

Mr. McKeiavay. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Wvlsh. i)o you know whether it is or tiot? 

Mr. McKkiavny. I <lo rtot know. 

Chairman Wai sit. It 1ms been testified to that wlmt are calleil the district 
companies, iiaimHi after tlie Stafe.s, ami with local names, are subsidiary com- 
panies of the Western Union Telegraph (Jo. 

Mr. McKeiava^. I might mo<lify my answer. Where those district com- 
jMinies are ctirrying messages for the telegraph cinnpany, I suppose they are 
closely associated with that company. 

Chairman Walsh. Tin* t<*stlmony was that these district companies that 
carry private messages ami I'arrii'd ])a<*knges for privati* persons, and the 
like of that, were sut>sidiary comi)ani<‘s of (he Western I’nion. 

Mr. IMc’Ketavw. My impre.ssloti has been, although I never looked into it 
carofidly, that they wen* ind<‘p<‘mlent iHstrict companies. 

(Jhairinan Wvesh. i'ahlicity has been given to (tiis commission, so far as 
the employment of me.sseng(‘r boys is concernnl. say within tlie last two or 
three years. 

Mr. McKelway. It has been only within the last three or four years that 
our committi'e waked up t<> this question. We published some pamphlet on the 
night messenger .servh*(‘, and we Innl the reports of our agents, and sometimes 
put them In manuscript form Indore the legislatures. I think Mr. Lovejoy 
has a pamphlet that can bo imt in (iie record. 

Clmirnian Walsh. I wish yon would please <lo .so. 

(Wltne.ss submitted printed pamphlet entithnl “(’bild T.abor and the Night 
Messenger Service,” by Owen R. Uovejoy, general secretary National Child 
Labor (\)mmlttee. It is pamphlet No. Ill, National (Jlilld Labor (Committee 
(Inc.), 105 East Twenty-.second Street, New York <Mty.) 

Chairman Wal.sh. It was testifiiMl to by the manager of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. that those wndltions did not exist anywhere In the United 
States at all. 

Mr. McKelway. That is a great mistake. 

(^hulrmnn AValhh. He testltleil to it In (^hlcngo, just a few weeks ago. 

Mr. McKelway. Here is something I might ns well put In the record, on the 
night mt'ssenger service in Virginia, by Mr. Lewis W. Hlne. Here Is the gist 
of it. This is 1911 |readingl : 

“After numerous contidentlal conversations with messenger boy.s In all the 
l^rge cities of Virginia (as recortled herein), I find that conditions are the same 
in this State as they are in most of the other States we have Investigate!!. The 
ready familiarity with the red-light ilistrict that these night messengers gain 
in tt few w!H>ks— -tlie fact they are [lerniitted to work at night as young as 14— 
also that the day messengers in the <iay and the early evening are thrown Into 
that district more or less; the fluctuating character of the service (the majorU:^ 
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of the boys I interviewed bavin#? been In the work but a few weeks or months), 
an tliese repeat the story of prevhms luvestl][?ations of this character in other 
States^ except that Ihiiited tinie did not |Kn-init innklnj? so searching an investi- 
gation as some of the rest ha\e been. Tin* short term 4>f service renderoti hy 
many of the boys Indicates something radically wrong witli tlie system of eni- 
ploying young, fickle, irresponsible l)oys: and, moreover, it increases man>fold 
the number of boys who are affected hy tlie contact and acqnaintanw with this 
form of vit*e.” 

That is the general snniinar> of tin* situation. 

I have had some terrific contests witli tlie teh’graph oompani<\s In <llffercnt 
States. I had one in Fl<irlda, in whlcli T got Mr H<‘1vedere llrooks very chiseiy 
involved in the matter. Hi* A\as 4hmn tlien* tai other hiisim*ss. and I understood 
he had agreed to a hill, as it was drawn up. hut Ins agent opposed It. ami 
puhlishefl a pampldet on the snl>j(*ct. wln<*li I li.ive liere. 

(Document referred to hy witness was snlunltti‘(l in prinlt^Nl form. It is 
entitlcNl “Senate Dill No, ll»d; House Dill No. IMUJ. If ihi* Fhild Labor Dill 
Becomes a Law’, Jfow’ It Will AtTect tlie 1Vlt‘grai»h (Nun|»ani(*s, the Duiilii; 
Service, and Mes.senger Boys.” ihMuocrat .loh Print, TallnhassiH*. Fla.) 

Fhalrmnn )\'ai.sh. What vva.s the 1>1HV 

Mr. McKeiavay. He (iiiot(*s tlie hill here. It had a M-year age limit for day- 
work, and 18 years for night work. 

Fhairman \Vai.sii. For niess4‘nger fioys 4ad.\ ? 

Mr. McKkew’ay. Yes: and they wanted that modified so as to aiiply to cities 
of 25, (XK) iM)pulntion or more, wlileli I think woultl only have taken in one 
city, Jacksonville, ami perhaps Tampa. 

Clmlrman Walsh. ]fav(‘ >ou had any contests in any otlier Stal(‘s in whieh 
the company took pari? 

Mr. 3 I(’Kkiavay. Y(‘m; in (ieorgia, just after the Now’ York law was passed, 
winch made 21 years the age limit, ami which the presi(h*nts of these com- 
panies agreed to. 1 trl(*d to get the same law passt'd In Heorgla, and I liave 
here a stenographic rci>ort of tin* h(*arlng lH‘fore llu* <‘ommitt('e. 1 had it taken 
dow n becau.se I thought it w’as of historic Interest. They employed on attorney 
to oi)ix)se the idll, and finally forced the ugt* limit down to 1(5. 

(’huirrnnn Walsh. Wlio employ«xl an attorne.\V 

Mr. McKeiavay. The Western Union and tlu; P(*s|jd. both; they w'ore both 
represented, and their managers testified in tins; T will put this in the record, 

("hairman Walsh. Yes; I wish you w’ould. 

(Witness suhmitt('d liocument in printed form, entitleil “Arguments D(d’or<» 
the (5omndtlt‘0 on Lalior ami Labor Statistics of the (Jeorgla House of D(*pr(‘- 
sentatlves on the Night Mes.senger Dill, In the hall of the Hons^* of Keprt‘senta- 
tives, State Capitol, Atlanta, Hu., 5 o‘(’lock p. in., WeiJnesday, July 27. 1010.”) 

Chairman W'alsh. You said something ai>out Belvedere Brooks being person- 
ally present in Florida. 

Mr. McKelway. Yes; he was there, ami I met him ami talked with him about 
the situation, and he made tlds general stipulation, that if w'l* asked simply for an 
age limit of 18 years for nlglit work, instead of 21, wldi h limit we were insisting 
on, that he wouhl not luive any opiHisltion to the hill ; so w’<* fixed the age limit 
at 18 yeare in the Florida law', and this agent In Florida — I think his naim* is 
Maxw'ell — di<l all that lie could to oppo.se the hill ami laid th;it pampldet cireu- 
latefl — and I protested to Mr. Brooks ami sent a number of telegi*ums to him, 
and I have one addressed to me here, from Mr. BrfK)ks, and this is rny reply 
Creadsl : 

“Yours receivetl. 1 presume all the Iiann that Mr. Ma.wvell was capable of 
accomplishing has alrea4ly been done. Am writing more fully, hut meanwhile 
suggest that as only his opposition is apparent here, best proof of gmsl faith 
would he passage of bill unamended. Others matters can Ix^ settli?^! afterwards. 
Signed, A, J. McKelway.” 

I have other correspondence, and if you want to put it in evidence in tlie 
record, all right. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would, please. 

(See McKelway Exhibit No. 2.) 

Chairman Walsh. Can you state the purport of It now? 

Mr. McKelw^ay. They pretendecl to object to the machinery we had in the law 
for the enforcement of it, regarding the rt'qiilrlrig of a certificate for tlie employ- 
ment of boys under 16, the general certificate plan w hich Is in effect In all the 
laws. Then they said that it would w<»rk a harflship in the smaller towns ; that 
they would have to close up the offices at niglit In the smaller towns because 
they only had one niessehger and could not employ two. 
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Chairman Walsh. Why could they not employ two? 

Mr. McKelway. Because it would cost them more j they could not employ an 
older boy just to carry messages between 8 and 10 o’clock at night; I don't re- 
member all of the arguments used. 

Chairman Walsh. You can submit It then. 

(See McKelway Exhibit No. 2.) 

Mr. McKelway. We had a contest with what is known as the Theater Trust 
In New Orleans and New Mexico. They defeated our bill in New^ Mexico, the 
whole bill, because of the propositioti that children under 14 should not be em- 
ployed on the stage in the daytime, and under 10 at night; the whole fight was 
on that clause. In Now Orleans w'e succt'eded in cluinglng the law, putting It 
in the discretion of the judge of (he juvenile court as to wiu'ther children should 
be employed. Tlmso are about the only !)acksets we have had. 

I have been engaged in .some Federal legislation as w'cll as State legislation, 
living here in Washington. 

Chairman Wat.sh. T was going to ask you about that. 

Mr. McKelway. Very well. 

Chairman WALsir. StJite what effort has been made, and the logical basis for 
n Federal act and the necessity for i(. if you think there is sucli. 

Mr. McKelway. Tlie first h'gislatlon which I was engaged on here was the 
District of Columbia chlhl-!al>or bill, passed In 1008. Our chief opponent there 
was a Senator who was a glass manufacturer from W<‘st Virginia. 

Then, I was Interested in getting tliat appropriation for Ihe Fe<leral Investi- 
gation Into woman and cldid laf)or tluit was passe<l in 1802. and the children’s 
bureau w’ns established larg(‘ly through the activity of the ciiild-labor commitUH?. 
and \ve had opimsltlou to tlnit of a very peeidlar kind. Organs of tlie cotton 
mnnufaeturers .seenu'd to think it was an opening w(‘dg<' for soiiu'thing else, and 
did not understand it. Most of tlie votes passed aguii\st it were from southern 
Senators and Kepresentallves ; there w^as considerable opposition to it. 

The Beveridge chlld-lalmr l»ill w’as the first attempt, I think, at Federal child- 
labor legislation. Senator Beveridge made a great speech on thesul)ject, taking 
about three days In talking on the bill, whi<*h, however, was never reported out 
of the committee, Mr. lieverldge’s cldld-lahor bill put the burden upon the car- 
riers, It said the railroad companies and other transportation eoinparjies of any 
kind shoidd not trnnspeu-t in inU'rstate commerce tlie products of mines or fac- 
tories or sweatshops employ Ing children under 14 years of age. The bill, as I 
said, never got out of the committee. They never even had a liearlng on it. 

Our own National Fl\lld T.al)or ('ommittee was somewhat divided on the ques- 
tion of Federal legislation for a while, but wo have come unanimously to the old 
conclusion that It is necessary to make a j>roper standard and enforce the laws; 
and the Palmer child-lalxa’ hill, ns originally Introdiiei'd. put the penalty upon 
the manufacturer. It said tlmt no manufacturer wliere children were em- 
ployed under 14 years of age in the <lnytiiiie, or under 16 years of age at night, 
or employed umier 16 years of age for more than eight liours a day, should ship 
their products In intt'rstate conuncrco; hut the Committee on Labor in the House 
changwl tlmt bill, and I think removed some constitutional objections to It by 
the form In wljlch it is now cast. I will read the first section [reads]. 

**7?c it enacted hi/ the ^S('nate and Ifovse of Represnitatirci^ of the United 
States of Amrriea m CoiiprrsM assembled, That It shall he unlawful for any pro- 
ducer or iimniifaetnrer (M’ dt‘ah‘r to ship or to deliver for .shipment In interstate 
commerce the products of any mine or quarry which have heexi priMluced in whole 
or In part by the labor of children under the age of sixteen years, or the products 
of any mill, cannery, worksliop, factory, or manufacturing establishment which 
have hiH*n produceil in wliole or In part by the labor of children under the 
age of fourteen years, or by the labor of children between the age of fourteen 
years and sixteen years who work more than eight hours in any one day or 
more than six days in any week or after tlie hour of seven o’clock post 
meridian or before the hour of seven o’clock antemeridian.’* 

That bill pussoil the House at the last st'ssion by a vote of 232 to 43, and It 
came over to the Senate pretty late, when It could only be taken up by unani- 
mous consent, and Overman, of South Carolina, objected, and brought along 
a petition from the manufacturers of South Carolina, who appealed to him to 
not support it. In the procee<lings before the committee, three or four South 
Carolina manufacturers apix'aretl in opposition to the bill, and that was the 
whole opposition we had in the hearing; and the Committee on I.*nbor sent 
broadcast Invitations to the manufacturers’ •nssocintlons and individual manu* 
facturers to let them know if there was any opposition to this bill I think 
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tjiere ts a pretty general feeling among employers, most of whom do not employ 
children at all, that a standard of legislation on this subje<‘t would he very 
desirable, to remove the alleged disadvantage which one State suffers by hav- 
ing a better child-labor law than a bordering Stale. 

Chairinnn Walsh. Did you make any sih»cIu 1 study of that mafter, in -Inter- 
state commerce? 

Mr. McKelway. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. It has been iirge<i very .strongly, espe<ially in the textile 
industries, that the State is put at a very great disadvantage. 

Mr. McKelway. I can not st‘e how it would be put at a disadvantage i)y tlie 
f'ederal law. The argument has been persi.stent and insistent that when we 
go to one State 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). That is wlint I mean. 

Mr. McKelway. I meet tliat everywhere. In Texas when the — in the last 
legislature there I got the nianufactiiriTs together to agrw t»> a pietty good 
child-labor bill, which was aiu(‘iide<l a little In th<‘ liouse. and th(‘y opposed it 
and defeated it. Tlioy said tliey wanted Federal legislation ; tliey wantiMl a 
lij-year ago limit there, and tliey were at a disadvantage in compefltion with 
other State.s. Tiie Tennes.see manufacturers have said several times that ’they 
wanted Fe<leral legislation. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers, which i.s a Southern organization, met 
at Memphis on tlie 14th of A])ril of this year, arid an indorsement was given 
the proposition to e.stahlish an Ainerl<*an merciiant marine by tin* rigid of 
subsidy, and a prott'st was made against tlu* <»peration (d a uniform chiiil- 
labor law, and the legislation pending in c(Hirts to re(iuire the branding of 
g<K»ds, 1 suppose this refers to this pro\i.sion that th(‘ manufacturer must iiuve 
a certificate accompanying his good.s saying they wcr(‘ not made by children 
under a stlj)ulated age. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tljo Federal law still being puslied by tlic committee? 

Mr, McKelway. Yes; we have hojK^s of pa.ssing it during tlio next session 
of Congress; I know a majority of the Senate is In favor of it, and also the 
Members of tlio House, and if It goes to a vote I think it will l)e passed. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. McKelway, what has lu‘en tlie attitude of or- 
ganized labor in the Sontli toward the efforts to secure chlld-lubor legislation, 
both us to their work and as to their education? 

Mr. McKeiav \y. So far ns my personal exfieiimico goes, tliey have univer- 
.‘•ally been on tlie side of hotter child-labor legislation and bettor education. 
1 have worked in West Virginia and Nortli Carolina and (leorgia, Temie.SHee, 
and Texas. Our agent in West Virginia reported at this last session of the 
legislature that the glass workers’ union, If that is the proper name for it, was 
opixisod to the child-labor bill in West Virginia. I liave heard from Gene 
(Jordon, our representative in Loui.siana, that the New' Gr](*ans Fo<leratlon of 
Labor had been opposed to a higher standard of legislation, which she insisted 
on; but with tliose exceptions they Iiave bc*en universally wltli us, as far lus I 
know. 

Commissioner Lennon, Wliat has been the attitude of the church In the 
South toward this legislation, as to declarations of symsls and conferences? 
Have they been aggressive for the legislation, or indifferent to it, or what? 

Mr. McKelway. I should hardly say aggressive, Tlie lYesbyterian (ieneral 
Assembly passeil a resolution deniamling child-labor reform, and Wime Metho- 
dist bodies, and some Episcopalian bodies, and smne (’atliolic bfxlies, although 
they are careful about mixing up the church and state, its they say. I have 
had generally the cooperation and sympathy of ministers in this work. I should 
think the exception would be w here the ministers were really subsidized by the 
manufacturers, where part of their salaries w’ns paid by tlie mills, and most of 
them feel that they have a more iraiMirtant work than that of advocating child- 
labor reform; and to do that would injure their other w’ork of ministerial 
guidance, although I have known some earnest advocates of child-labor reform 
from that source. 

Commissioner Lennon. What have you observed as the effect upon the 
morals of the community of the emiiloyinent of children — say a.s to the virtue 
of w'omen and morality generally? 

Mr. McKelway. That depends a great deal upon the locality. The ordinary 
cotton-mill village In the South is a rural community still, in spite of the people 
living together. They come from the country and the women are pure when 
they ooipe there, and most of them remain pure. Sometimes In cotton mills 
located near cities I have heard some very bad things as to the morals of the 
people, and there has been some testimony te that effect. It depends a little 
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on tile tradition of the mills themselves. Some mills have a bad reputation and 
otliers Imve a good reputation. The most of them have good reputations as to 
the purity of tiielr women. 

Ccmmiissioner LkiVnon. I\'hat effect doe.s tJie employment of children have 
upon file parent as to their being industrious and looking after their own 
affairs? 

Mr. McKklway. I am speaking now of the Soulb. 

Ck>innjlssion(‘r Lknnon. Yes; and I am also. 

, Mr. McKicjavay. In the <-otton-niill villages when a man moves from the 
country with his family to the cotton mill, if it is u typical cotton mill there 
Is very little work that he can do. He can not learn to spin or weave. If 
there is some rough work about llie niii) or he c.in be employed as a watchman, 
or something of that s(»rt, he can take work with tlie mill, but the tendency is 
for him, not finding a Job, to be supporteU by bis wife and children. 

CJoinmls-sioner Lennon. Then tlic support by his cliildren does tend to make 
him an idler? 

Mr. McKeoway. Y^es; or a vagrant; and we have* sonu‘ vagrant laws Intendeil 
to y each that, in which a vagrant is delmed lo be where a man lives upon the 
earnings of his minor children. 

Comml.ssloncr Lp:nnon. W’hal has be<‘n tlm effect upon the social or imlustrial 
unrest? Do yf)U lH'li(‘v<‘ (la* employ tneni of young children has had an effect 
upon that? You know that Is primarily what this commission is appr)inted to 
study, the conditions of social unrest. IIow does this subject affect that? 

Mr. M<dvKLWAY. Well, that is a pretty broad question. There is a general 
popular resentment against tiie exph>i(ation of children; there is no question 
about that. I think memt)ers of lli<‘ labor unions feel that llnu'e Is an ecojioniic 
question Involved udverst* to the lH‘st interests of labor. They are, I think, 
espwiully resentful ot tin* employ nu*tit of children, and they know more about 
the situation than most |M*ople do. I think there is a growing feeding of resent- 
ment among the ojn'rators themselves at lln‘ir helplessness and about the 
employmeot of chlldn*n. 

They had a strike in Atlanta last year; I have not bi'cn to Atlanta since the 
strike in the Fulton ('otton & Packing Mill ; and the r(*ason w'e got through 
that legislation in Oeorgia Iasi summer was tlie part of the hill agaln.st the 
ejntiloyim'iit oi children ntnl(‘r 14 ><*;irs of age. Some hinl employed their own 
children under 14 .\ear.s, ami .said they were obliged (o do 11, but they said they 
w'anted a law to prote< l tfiem. 

Chairman Wai.sii. If tiiere Is any other sugge.stlon, Mr. McKelway, that you 
want to make, we will lx* glad lo Inive you do .so, as you understand our trend 
here. 

Mr. McKeowvy. I d<> not know that there Is anything. 

Ohalrnmn Wai sit. If there is anything that will throw light on the condition 
In the South in pamphlet form tlml you wish to present, please do so. 

Mv- M('KErAVAY. I will get tln*m t<>gcther for you. 

(Mr. M(‘Kehyay .submitted the following pamphlets wrilten by himself and 
IrriumI by the National (Jhlhl Lalxw <Y)mmilb‘e (Inc.), lOo P]ast Twvntv-si^cond 
StrwH, New York City; “Pamphlet No. <)2. Child Labor In the CaroIlnRs”; 

** Pamphlet No. loS. Cldhl Labor In Ceorgia’*; “Pamphlet No. l-W. Child 
Labor In Tennessee”; “ I’amphlet No. IffO. Child Labor in Mississippi”; and 
“Pamphlet No. 171. (ffdld l.ahor in Virginia.” Alsf) two other publications of 
the Natlmial (ffilld Ljdx»r (^»mmit((*e. entitlixl “The Child’s liurden in Oyster 
and Slirlmp (tanneries” and “The Uniform t^hlld Labor Law'. Fouth Edition. 
Kevlseil February. 11)12.” AKso other printed documents of tlie following titles: 
“Children Eligible for Employment in the Mills, Factories, and Manufacturing 
Establishments in the State of Alabama for the Year 1012. Brown Printing 
Co., Montgomery, Ala.”; “An Argument in Favor of E.vernptlng Cotton Mills 
and Other Textile Industries from the Propt>.st*<l 54-Hour Labor Sche<lule”; 

“ Hearings Before tlie tk>mmittee on Labor, House of Representatives (63<i 
Cong., 2d sess.) on II. R. 1225)2 |(']ind-labor bill). Feb. 27. Mar. 0, and May 22, 
1014”; “H. R. Reimrt No. 1400 ((*»3d Cong,, 3d sess.)”; and two newspaper 
clippings, “Merchant Marine by Subsidy Plan Warmly Emtorsed— American 
Cotton Manufacturers at Memphis Endorse This Plan— Protest Against Child- 
l4ihor Law,” Aslieville (N. (\) Citizen, Apr. 15, 1915, and “Some Strong Child- 
l^ibor Facts, by L S. Milks,” the Atlanta New’s, no date.) 

Mr. McKelw’ay, With regard to the attitude of manufacturers, you will find 
within this volume of the Fwleral bureau report of the whole story of child- 
labor legislation in the South up until 1908 very carefully written. 
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Ohalrman Walsh. That Is all, tliank you, Mr. McKelway. You will l)e 
excused. 

We will now adjourn until 2 o’clock p. m. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, an adjournment was taken uhtll 2 o’clock 
p. m.) 

ArrEBNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Joseph Kobylak here? 

Mr. Kouylak. Yes. 

Chuii’inaii Walsh. Just take the chair, please. 

TESTIMOmr OF MR. JOSEPH KOBYLAK. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What is your name, i)lease? 

Mr. Kouylak. Joseph Koh.xlak. 

Chairman Wai..sh. What is .\our oecupalion? 

Mr. Kohyi.ak. (Joal miner. 

Ciiainnan Walsh. What is .^ou^ nationality? 

Mr. KoitYL\K. Koliemian. 

(’hairman W'aj.sh. Mow lon;r lia\t‘ .\(»u l»een in this country, Mr. Kobylak? 

Mr. Koini.AK. l*'or (he last 12 ><‘ars, 

Ciniirman Waish. Wliat inns Ikmmi ,\our liusiness all (he time you luive l>een 
here? 

Mr. Kouylak. oh. lu j(*ars -S >t‘ars aetiii}; iti the <’oaI mines, ami since that 
time I lielpeii (lie coal nilinuN on the coal tipple as (•lie< kwt*i;;liman. 

,<lhairnuin W visit. Wliat was .\our oecuimtioii in the old country, Holieinlu, 
bef<»re you came liereV 

Mr. Kouylak. (*oal miner. 

Chairman W visit. Mow ohi a man are you? • 

Mr. Kouylak. Tliirt.v -(hr(‘e .vears old. 

Chairman Waish. Ar«‘ ,\ou a man of family? 

Mr. Kouyuvk. Yes, sir. 

(huilrmaii W’alsh. Marrietl in this country i»r the ohl country? 

Mr. Kouylak. In this etmntry. 

Ciniirman visit. Ihiw many lanKnuKcs ilo you speak? 

Mr. Kobyi.ak, I speak Merman, Iloiieiiiian, Slavish, Tolish. Lithnanmn, and 
a little bit of Cnj^dish. 

Chairman Walsh. And wlierc liave you worked as miner? Tell us now' in 
what localities. 

Mr. Kouylak. Gentlemen, I liave tliese statenumls itrejaii'ctl in wrilltiK so [ 
cun jflve you everything (‘xaetly, with tlie dates. 

Chairina.n \^'ALSH. Well, I Just want to locate yon liert* first ; you are the 
pteiitieinan tliat reiHndtHl to this comiiilssion .sonu* time aj^'o that yi»u had biKMi 
urrestetl for hii^li treason? 

air. Kouylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Apiinst tlie State? 

Mr. Kobylak, Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And that \ou like to make a stat<‘inent? 

Mr. Kouylak. Yes, sir. 

(Muiinnnn Wat.sh. In n‘pini to jiair exp»*rl(‘ne<*s? 

Mr. Kouylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now% you .sa.v .von have that preiiared in WTltinj?? 

Mr. Kobylak. Y>.s, sir. 

Chairman W'alsh. Very well. You may ko alieutl and read it, Mr. Kobylak. 

air. Kobylak (reading;) : 

“Gentlemen of the Unitku Statk.s Commissio.n ov Indllstrial IIelattons: 
Having received your call to appear as witness and testify of my own ex- 
periences with the courts and with the otRcers of the law, liefore I will proceetl 
to tell you, gentlemen of tlie eoinnilttee, of my nnrightful arrests, charges, and 
unlawful persecutions, w’hlch has greatly injured ami damaged my name and my 
dear family, viz, trespasser, mule killer, si»eak-easy ofierator, black hander, 
rioter, highwaymen like Intent to injure, robber, rajwr, and treason charge. I 
face last in this present 13-month coal-miner strike in eastern Ohio, compelled 
to stay in jail under $10,000 bond. 

“ Kindly note that I am not a salary-paid officer — nor an office keeper — I am 
only a mine-camp local officer — simply a foreign coal miner. 
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“ Gentlemen of the committee will pardon me for mistakes I make In talking 
the American language. 

“Now, I must go little into my life, to show you the road I have traveled In 
this time. In 1903 I migrated to America. I was 21 years of age. Ix>cated In 
Jefferson County, Ohio, and began work In the coal mines and Joined the union— 
United Mine Workers of America. 

“ Now comes the year 1906. I worked In the Bradley mines property of the 
United Slates Coal ('o. A strike took place in that district. There was no 
trouble. Kverythlng went along peacefully. Tlie United States Coal Co. con- 
demned our union, U. M. W. of A., and Immediately hired a few hundred private 
guards, generally called gunmen, together with hundreds of scabs and pro- 
ceeded with their work. 

“ Striking miners at Plum Bun mines, also property of the United States Coal 
Co., under the threats of brute force by the hirelings of the coal camp, they, the 
miners, had to surrender — then the camp began to mine coal. The same com- 
pany atteinpte<l to do with Bradley mines — i)ut up reflectors — made trenches for 
Iheiuseives — troubling the strikers, etc. The miners have seen all this — what 
to do. The strikers at Plum Uun received no help, hud to surrender. Bradley 
strikers were In the same i>ositIon. Surremler? No. So they decided to de- 
fend their homes an<l Iheir families. The hirelings make no progress, so they 
get ready for wluflesule munler. 

“July 1, 1006, for more than four hours the gunmen Are continuously Into the 
Strikers’ hoim‘s. Didn’t care for women and children. Their motto was to kill 
whole business — looked to me so. The strikers thank the traitor the hirelings 
had among thein.selves. From him the miners received warning in time so they 
place themselves with their families In safety, and yet the bloodsheil took place. 
Then the Ohio State Militia eame. Strikers would not give up the strike. Tli^ 
United States Coal Co. began to realize the strikiTs would not give up, so 
the company recognized the union and strikers returned to work. 

“The strike laste<I four months and contrlhute<l lots to ]ny experience. 

“ In 1007 I cimngod tlie work place from Bradley to Plum Run mines. I found 
there big misunderstandings among tlie miners, which caused hlg trouble to 
themselves and to the union, and the company had always benefited by It. It 
was and Is now the greatest enemy of the organized labor and at present this 
company hires nonunion labor. The working conditions w(‘ro had and the bosses 
rough to the miners. liocal strike was called, mlniM's divided themselves — some 
struck and some went to work. Little rl<»t t<»ok place and the result was strike 
was lost. Some were arresttMl and lots discharged. 

“Mr. William Crt^on, district president of the Ohio miners, U. M. W. of A., 
and Mr, Watkins, sulxHsIrlct president of the eastern Ohio miners, U. M. 
W. of A., appeared on the S(‘ene at Plum Bun to reorganize that place and put 
it right, A meeting was calh‘d of all the miners and I was appointed by the 
alrsndy named officers of U. M. W. of A. for mine committee to represent the 
coal miners. Appointment was accepted unanimously by the miners, and by 
the mine management of the United States Coal Co. 

“ I had a hlg job on hand. First, I begun to organize the miners and had 
success. The miners, well organized, naturally began to ask for tlielr rights 
which they were entitled t(‘ under the mining law and agreement to which 
the company had agree<l ami sigm‘d. Manv times the company willfully violated 
the contract ami the law, e\en over my protest they did.” 

Chairman Walsh. Viola le<l wliat contract? 

Mr. Kobylak. Between the miners and the coal companies. 

Chairman Walsh. How did they violate the contract? 

Mr. Kobylak, They have signed a contract that the miners have a right to 
pick out a checkweighman from among their own ranks, and they have not 
done that 

Chairman Walsh. They would not do that? 

Mr. KOBYT.AK. The men elect me in the right way, and they say the mine 
had asked to remove me. 

Commissioner Lknnon. They broke the contract by shutting the mines down 
without regular process under the agreement; wasn’t that It? 

Mr. Kobylak. They vlplate<l the contract by shutting the mine and asked 
that I should l>e removed. When the contract granted the right to the miners 
and also the mining law. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. KoByi.AK (reading); 
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“ In all cases I w'as the spokesman. It was my duty to be, as member of the 
mine committee. With a few shutdowns and with help of the mine Insiwctor we 
compel the company to respect a little the mininjc law of Ohio. 

‘‘Better working conditions we have secured with strikes. We were com- 
pelled to take such action because llie bosses refuscnl to grant the miners any- 
thing they asked for. The bosses were not satisfied with my actions, they 
lookeil for chance to get rid of me and lH‘gan with persecution. Mule killer 
In the mine was the first charge against iiu', hut tlu'ir i)lun was so weak that 
they give it u|). Then tliey shut down the mine in which I work, refuse to 
placx^ me in olher mine, hut tlie miners all together, including those wlio were 
hired in 19t)(J as strike breakers to break tiie union by tin* Tnlted States 
coal Co. were organiziHl also, electeil me for their <*hcckweighniau to repre- 
s<*nt them on the coal tipple and that their coal is weiglied correctly, and 
for secretary and treasurer. 

“ Immediately the company shut down all of their mines. This hapi>ened In 
September, 1909. The company viola tetl the contract and (ho mining law. 
Mr. William Croen, pre.sidcnt of the Ohio miners, took up the cn.se, and when 
company refused to comply with the law or contract he ordertnl a strike. 
The strike lasted 10 days. The company gave up, and 1 was reinstated us 
check weighman, hut the company did not slop working to get me out.” 

(Miairinan Walsh. Had you had a checkweighinan before you went In at 
that tipple? 

i\Ir. Kobylak. y(‘s, .sir. [Continues rending:] 

“ It proceeded with its crooked l)usine.s.s in (lie name of violence, hut my 
f(‘now mine workers stood with me and preventKl all kinds of dirty attacks 
made l)y the representatives of tlie United States Coal (^o. against me, which 
caused about six more strikes, in all of which the company was the lo.ser.” 

Ciiairman Walsh. What objections did the operators Imve to your being 
checkweighinan, Mr. Kobylak, if any? 

Mr. Kobylak. The miners would appoint mo to represent the miners in the 
mine. 1 \nus spokesman, and in determining the rights, you know, under the 
contra et. 

(Miairmnn Walsh. Before this time? 

Mr. Kobylak. Vcs, .sir. 

Chairman \\'\L.Mir. Tli(*n j<»ur idea I.s that they objected to you because you 
were the .spokesman of the miners? 

Mr. Kobylak, Yes. 

('hairnian Walsh. AYhat did they say? How did tlii'y put It? 

Mr. Kobylmc, W(‘I1, they simidy say, “We don’t want him.” 

Chairman Walsh. Did tiiey say wiiy they did not want you? 

Mr. Kobylak. No. 

Chairman Walsh. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Kobylvk (reading) : 

“One evening four policemen break into iny home, arrested mo without war- 
rant, drove me for about 7 miles before squire, and charge that X am speak- 
ea.sy operator.’’ 

Chairman AV\\lsh. You .say “ .speak-ea.sy ofieratur ’’ ? 

Mr. Kobylxk. Yes. 

(’hairman Wai.sh. What is that? 

Mr. Kobyl*\k. Selling liquor; and they dragged nio ofT 7 miles, and I had 
to walk hack. They did this .so I would not npp<*ar on the tipple the next day, 
and so the miners would get exelt<*d if you remove me; they will have no 
miners on (he tipple, and this speak-easy business is a .serious thing among 
the miners, because you know it Is a very bad kiml of business. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, was there an information ever filed against you 
for running the .speak-ea.sy? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did tliey take you before the magl.strate? 

Mr. Kobyii^k. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And did you have a trial? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. They took me there I>eforc the squire and charge that 
I am a speak-easy operater, and he discharges! rne. 

Chairman Walsh. He discharged you, and you went back Jiome? 

, Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you had to walk back? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir ; after he asked me a few questions. 

Chairman Walsh. Eight Uiere, did you keep a s[)eak-easy at any time? 

aSSlB'*— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— voi 11 29 
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Ch&irmao Walsh^ Go abeaa 

Mr. Kobylak (reading): 

** The squii'e turned me loose, and I walKOd oacK. 

‘'One day two officers of the E if. FT. of A come to my home and ask 
me for all union books, vouchers, receipts, bank book, and cash money. i 
wonder and ask what go on anyhow. * Well,* officer answer, * you are charged 
with taking the union money. You are charged so by the United States Coal 
Co.' Both went over the books and the money and found everything correct. 
They found that the charge was false.” 

If the gentlemen will excuse me I will read the report of those two men 
who went over the books at the special convention of the miners, and I will 
read the findings [referring to a large pamphlet!. This is the proceedings 
of the sxjeclal convention of the subdlstrict No. 5, of district No. 0, United 
Mine Workers of America, held in Wheeling, W. Va., in October, 1911. Vice 
Pivsldent Rapp (?) said: 

In explanation of Brother Kobylak’s book, I will say that I went over them, 

In company with Hrolher , and he got a detai!o<l report, of which I can 

fwy I never saw a more complete, set of book.s kept in a more honest way, every- 
thing to show for every cent that has come In and every cent that has went out 
I never saw in iny life a more complete set of books than I did in Brother Ko- 
bylak’s books.” 

That Is from one wlio went over the books. [Reads:] 

“In tile month of Noveml>er, 1910, the company offered me monthly Job— 
to quit the union and go on the company side. I ignored the offer.” 

Chairman Walsh. Who offered it to you? 

Mr. KonYLAK. Offered by the superintendent three times, and the fourth time 
the manager, Mr. BullilllV) came from Cleveland. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlnit job did they offer you? 

Mr. Kobylak. To be the weigh bo.s.s. 

Chalnnnn Walsh. For the company? 

Mr. Koihlak. Yes; for the company. [Continues reading:] 

“ In a short time, .lafuiayy. 1911, shul<lown of all the mines took place again, 
and the company demanded tlie. removal of myself from all the miners. Tin' 
(K)mpany failed to break strike in about five months, so the company, In a con- 
kn'ence at Cleveland, Ohio, made a new offer to the officers of the U. M. W. of A. ; 
ofl’ered t(» pay for iny lost time on strike, willing to buy my home and pay the 
expenses to move. I ignored the offer again. The company went on with the 
fight to g(it me out, hut surrendereil after 11 months of strike. During the 11 
months’ strike I was charged as a blackhnnder, but charge was dismissed. I 
was reinstated as checkweigliinan again, but only for short time.” 

x\t that time, genth‘mei\, wo had a wise man in the prosecuting attorney, and 
he did not send out wltii guards and rides after me. He simply sent a letter 
that l»e wlshkMl to see nu'. Hm-e is tfie letter I l\ave recoive<l from the prose- 
cuting attorney, and I was charged for hlackhanding. [Reading:] 

[Office of the proseoutinj? attoroey of .telTcrflon bounty. Steubenville, Ohio, Jay 8. Paisley, 
pr^)seoutlIl^^ attorney.] 


May 8 , 1911. 

Mr. Joe Kobylak, RhodcMale, Ohio. 

Dear Sib: If possible, will you kindly call at my office in this city next 
Thursday morning, as I desire to talk with you about matters which will no 
doubt be of interest to you and perhaps beneficial. 

Very truly, yours, 

Jay S. Paisley. 

“The company, aroused again, hired a practical robber for weigh boss and 
private guard. Weigh boss began to steal by wholesale the coal, digged and 
loaded by the miners. Of course, shutdown took place again. On the 10th 
day of July, 1912, union asked the company to remove the weigh boss. Later on 
they did and aske<l for InvestlgiiMon and that during that time I should stay 
off the tipple scale. That was granted to the company. I have proved the rol^ 
bery, but the company motto was to keep me off forever for all prices. 

” Septemlier 10, 1912, an attack was made on me In the company store when 
I wait^ for my mail by the new hired company guard and threatened with 
arrest I protested because 1 was in the Unit^ States post offlce» yet X was ar- 
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WMea About bait an hour later aa a trespasser. The superintendent, acting as 
judge, turned me loose. 

“ September 25, 1912, a big meeting was called by Mr. John Moore, district 
president of the Ohio miners, and C. J. Albasin, subdlstrlet president of the 
United Mine Workers of America. In tliat meeting I was reelected as chock- 
weighman on the cool tipple. A bloody riot t(K>k place at that meeting outside 
tlie union hall, but the meeting Inside the hall went on peacefully. During the 
fight I was with the officers in the hall. Next inorning iny.self. as per instruc- 
tions and in the name of our constitution, conlract. and the mining latv, went 
on the tipple ns miners’ checkweiglimaii. with the understanding that if the 
lTnlte<l States Coal Co. refused to have me there or try to shut down the mine.s 
I shall return to rny home and the ndne commidt'O place oilier man in my place. 
Kt'ep on working — it was to my satisfaction. The Unlteti States 0>}il Co. did 
not notify me or the mine committee or the local union officers at all about 
what It Intended to do — plan was ready. As soon as I came to the tipple 
attack was made again.st m(‘ by tlie company guards. I was plucinl In hand 
chains and thrown in the jail at Smlthtield, Ohio, charged with trespassing. 
The .s<vH>nd day in Jail was n‘ad to me another charge^ — inciting riot. The com- 
pany put their guards in the union hall. Th(‘ local union oflicers were sus- 
jieiided and new elected and proceede<l with company guards in the union hall 
with their local business. In tlu‘ Smithfleld city there were enough farmers to 
buy near the whole city, yet the authorities refusisl to accept boml until two 
lawyiTs came from Stc'ubein llle, Ohio, and demandcil the right under the law. 
The bond was tlien sigmsl, and I was reh'ased from Jail.” 

('lialrman Wai.sii. Who went on your bond? 

Mr. Kobylak. Farmer, for $500. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they know you; were tlaw friends of yours? 

Mr. KoriYi.AK. Simply .surrounding fnrmerH there. 

Chairman Walsh. Who procured them to go on your bond. If anyotie? 

Mr. Koiiyiak. Nobody asked them to go; they simply volunteereil to do so. 
[Reads:! 

“The United States ('^onl <^o. have gained wliat they were after for long 
years — kept the guards for the purpose to k(‘ep me olT of tlieir iiiims at Plum 
Run and Rradley. I’he guanks are there to-day. 

“ r was trying to get work in the surrounding mine.s, hut could get none— 
hlncklIst(Mi. No money for leaving. I left my family — wife and four chil- 
dren — In.Dldo and went to West Virginia and tlien to Pennsylvania. No work 
for me nowhere. Miners of the Penoh.scot mine, Pennsylvania, called a nu'et- 
Ing and elected mo for their oheckwelgliman. I starttsl work there in Decem- 
ber, 1012. The working conditions were very bad. The miners asked the 
Penobscot Coal Co. from time to time to make better, hut without result. So 
the miners all togetlier lay off January 7, 1013; told the superintendent to fix 
up the mine; buy suppliers .so they all can work. Yet Instead of buying supr»lles 
the (N)mpany condemned the union miners and order the IVnn.sylvanlu State 
police. I was arre.ste(l again without warrant, placcsl in hand chains with 
eight other fellow’s, and tried in the company store at Pmioh.scot ( Penii.sylvanlM ) 
mine. This happened .rnnuary 23, 1013; was cliargtMi as hlghw^ayman like intent 
to Injure, 

Chairman Walsh. What was that? 

Mr. Kobyi.ak. Like highwayman, intend to Injure. That means I was on 
pike and w'ould stop the workers w hen they go to w’ork and threaten them not 
to go to work or I would kill them. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the fact; had you had any trouble on the 
highway with any persons? 

Mr. Kobyi^ak. No, sir; I wa.s not even there. I was in Ohio. When the 
mines sliut down I had nothing to do, so I went to my home. [Continues 
reading:) 

“ Tw'o squires pre.seut. They had no business there. Penobscot district w'as 
outside tlieir jurisdiction, as proved in big court at Washington, Pa., later on, 
and yet they oi>en the court in said coal company store. Act brutal. I have 
protesteil and demanded they place us where w^e belong if they think w^e have 
violated any law. State police loosen my hands.” 

Cliairman Walsh. Loosened your hands? 

Mr. Kobylak, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What were on your hand.s? 

Mr. Kobylak. Chains, you know; hundculTs. [Reading:) 

** Squire sentenced me to leave the Penobscot district inside of 24 hours. 
Ohio guard of i’lum Bun xilues helping squire in the State of Penngylvanla 
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after State police left. I could do nothing; had no money to defend myself, 
I left the State of Pennsylvania. Came back home to Ohio. 

“ In short time ii special committee met me from Rush Run mines ; asked me 
to be their checkweighman. I accept the offer. Meeting was called, and I 
was elected by secret vote with ballots. The Unlte<l States Coal Co., with 
their guards, together with the Glen Run Coal Co., did all they could to pre- 
vent me to start work in the Rush Run mines, property of the Glen Run Coal 
Co., but failed. 

“ I start work February 3, 1913. Everything went along good, but the coal 
company didn’t like that.” 

Chairman Walsh. Were you not chec*kweighniari at that time? 

Mr. Koijylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow long had you been acting? 

Mr. Kouylak. 1 stnrte<i on February 3, 101.3, and was nrresti'd on March 29. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, before Marcli 29, hud there been any outbreak of 
any kind? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir; everything went along peaceful. 

Chairman Walsh. liad you ha<l any meetings at wliich things wore dis- 
cussed? 

Mr. KonvLAK. We had nieeting.s every two wi'ok.s ; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Had tliere been any discussion with reference to your 
work as checkweighman? 

Mr. Kouylak. N<i, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Hjivo you Imd any disputes with your company with 
reference to weights of coal? 

Mr. Kobylak. We had a few times when the scale was wrong; they had made 
the correction, you know; and that Is all. [Reading :| 

” March 29, 1913, I was again arrested by the guards on the Wheeling & Taike 
Erie Railroad, placed In jail at SmlthfieUI, ami tried in that city, where the 
coal company had control. Charged ns trespasser again, found guilty, and 
flned with the lightest sum of money by mayor to he found in the law book, 
namely, 1^5. Even the citizens of that city have protested. No! There was 
no pardon for .Tosepli Kobylak. I went to jail, transferred to the Jefferson 
County jail at ^Steubenville, Ohio. There I asked through attorney at law for 
a new trial. The result was, ‘ No.’ 

” In a very short time the Glen Run Coal Co. was compelled by the Rush 
Run minors to deliver powder, according to the mining law, into the mine. 
The company got ma<l ami ralse<l the price on powder. The miners refused 
to buy and went on strike August 29, 1913. Big meeting was called September 
5, 1013, by the olllcers of the United Mine Workers of America. The coal 
company then reduciMl the price. The miners won Hie strike, and I was after 
the meeting ngaln arresteil, placed in hand chains, thrown into Jail, and later 
released on $300 bond charged witli attempt to rape. Grand jury dismissed 
the case. I responded and sued the party for Injuring my character. At the 
lust moment the party came to my Imme and plead guilty — told me that he 
was a victim of one of the private gnnnls of the United States Coal Co. Asked 
me not to destroy his home and to forgive him, wliich I did, ami the following 
statement Is the result.” 

I have the stateiiuMit signed by him and witnesses, which settled that case 
at that time, because he was poor fellow'. 

Chairman Walsh. That was the ca.se you brought against him? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chalririan Walsh. What did you sue him for? 

Mr. Kobylak. $2,500. [Reading:] 

“I, James Kolar, hereby admit that on or about the 10th day of August, 
1918, and In the month of August, A. P. 1913, at Bradley and Dillonvale, In 
the county of Jefferson and State of Ohio, I made certain defamatory state- 
ments of and concerning the moral character of Joseph Keylask; said state- 
ments being contained in the petition of Joseph Kobylak for damages filed in 
the court of common pleas of Jefferson County ; < 

“Now therefore let it be known that I, James Kolar, hereby retract, with- 
draw, disavow, and recall said defamatory statements and admit that the same 
Avere erroneous and untrue, and that I was persuaded and Induced to make 
said remarks and statements by one Thomas Pyle, a private guard In the employ 
of the United States Coal Co., at Plum Run, Jefferson County, Ohio. 

“ In addition to this retraction, I have agreetl to pay all the costs in the 
action commence*! against me for damages by Joseph Kobylak, including his 
attorney’s fees, the witnesses, and his individual expenses. 
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^ I make this statement In justice to Joseph Kobylak and for tlie purpose of 
righting the wrong I have done him. 

“James Kolab. 

Signed in presence of: 

“ James Pitny. 


“ Blanche Rose.” 


“ Tlien came the year 1914. The contract between the miners and the coal 
operators explriHl March 31, 1914. We, the miners, were willing to work until 
May 30; that day tlio Green law ‘run of mine’ took efToct. The Olilo coal 
operators refu.se<l to let us work to that date and run the miners out, and 
shut them down April 1, 1014. Locked out over 40,000 miners. Ignored the 
new law ‘run <»f mine,’ and the fight began. AlH>ut three months later the 
operators In the Ihxiking Valley district and the Cambridge district agreed to 
abide by the law of State, contract being signeil with the miners July last, 
under which 27,000 miners returned to work. 

“The eastern Ohio mine owikts began then tronhling tlie peaceful strikers. 
Through their agents and gunmen they linve us(hI all kinds of tricks to break 
up tlie ranks of the strikers; in*gin with open shop, hiri'd nonunion men, evict- 
ing the miners’ families out of tlielr homes, etc. When Mr. .loe Kltor was in- 
vited by 16 local unions to spcjik to tlieiii on tlic labor qmstlon In general last 
June the coal operators thought that would he a nice ehanee to make trouble, 
and then to get tlie State militia, and then breaking tlie strike If possible. I 
honor Gov. Cox for Ids wise act in keeping tlie militia home. The C 0 in])any’s 
provokers were on the job witli their press, but failed. So the company pro- 
vokers liegan to think of other ])laus, especially the agents and guards of the 
UnltcHl States Coal f\), got busy ; organized troulile at Bradley, which took 
]4uco In July, immediately Mr. Willard, manager of the company, telephoned 
to the JofTorson (’oiinty Slicriff and ordered liirn to go to B.radley and fix up the 
strikers that Mr. Willard didn't like, and that he, Mr. Willard, would pay the 
hill (hLst words I took of testimony given by shorItT in court). Sheriff ful- 
filled the orders an<I sent aiitomohilc after automohilo with deputy slierlfts to 
Bradley; had security to pay them $5 piT day. Wholesale arrests began, the 
deputy slnuMtTs aoliiig hnital, walking among the strikers’ women, threatening 
them, laughed at them, sa>lng, ‘Are yon hungry?’ and using profane language; 
‘ >\'e will feed yon with this kind of bread,’ showing them, the women, gun, 
bullets, and throwing the bullets from one hand to another. 

“I was arrested at Dillonvnie July 20, 1914, without warrant again. T do- 
inandtHl it, hut I got rough answer hack. Drove me to tlic county seat. There 
I found out tliat I was charged with ‘treason’; placed mo in the county jail at 
Steubenville and kept me there 43 days under .$10, (KM) bond. I don’t know 
what to say now. I gu(‘ss tiie authorities diil this for fun. The TTnIted States 
Coal (V). liavc so demanded and the authorities serve the bosses well. It look.y 
to me so.’’ 

Clialrman Walsh. WIio filed the information against you, charging you with 
high treason? 

Mr. Kobylatc. One was by the deputy sheriff, and demnndcHl by the United 
States Coal Co. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the specification of trea.son; what did they 
say in the information that you did; that you levieil war? 

Mr. Kobyi...\k. I have a copy of the warrants, if the gentlemen will so kindly 
read them. 

Clmirmun Walsh (reading) : 

“ The State op Ohio, 

*'County of Jeffet'sorif ss: 

“ Before me, Henry F. Lawler, a justice of the peace in and for the said 
county, personally came Edward D. Lucas, who, being duly sw^orn according to 
law, deposeth and saith that on or about the 16th day of July, A. D. 1914, In 
the county of Jefferson aforesaid, one Joseph Kobylak unlawfully, willfully, and 
mallciou.sly did unlawfully levy war against this State, and knowingly adhere 
to the enemies of this State, giving them aid and comfort, in violation of sec- 
tion 12392 of the Revised Statutes of Ohio. 

“ Edward D. Lucas.” 

These are copies? 

. Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Cbainnan Walsh. Was there any Information filed against Individuals at 
that time charging them w|th treason? 
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Mr. Kobylak. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Wa.s there any such information filed in the State, to your 
knowletlgeV I thought I heard there was some kind of information filed against 
Joseph Kttor? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; later on. 

(Jhalrman Wai.sh. Tii the .same jurisdiction? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes ; hut in another county. This happened in Jefferson 
County, anfl the .same cliarge was macie against Ettor in another county. 

Chairman AValsji. Were you arraigned on this charge of treason? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; they brought me before a justice of the peace. 

Clialrman Walsh. And the justice of the peace fixed your bail? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; at $10.0(X). 

Chairman Walsh. Did you endeavor to get hail? 

Mr. Kobylak. 1 was not in i)osifion at tiiat time to get .$10,000. 

Cliairman Walsh. Ifow long did you remain in jail? 

Mr. Kobylak. Forty-throe days. 

(fiiairnuin Walsif. How did you finally get out? 

Mr. Kobylak. 1 lind my wife and five children, and they were eight months 
on strike, and they had nothing at lionie to eat; and the citizen.s of the city 
began to find out what was going on, and they simply found it out — that it 
was only fixed up in the name of the company — so they reduced the bond from 
$10,000 to .$2,500, and I was released. 

Chairman Waf.sh. Did some one go on your bond? 

Mr. Kobyi.ak. Yes ; farmers went on my bond. 

(-lialrnian Walsh, was Mr. iaica.s, who files this information? 

Mr. Kobylak. Deputy sluTitf of .lelTor.son County. 

(fiialrmnn Wai.sh. I .see here is another information that looks like it might 
be an amended information that Commissioner Weimstock called my attention 
to, dated July 20, 1014. 

Mr. Kohyi.ak. That is tlio date it happened. 

Chalrniun Walsh. It says: 


The State oe Ohio, County of Jefferson, ss: 

Defore mo, Henry F. Lawler, a jiistiee of the peace in and for the said county, 

licrsoiially came , wlio, being duly sworu according to law, deposeth 

and saltb tlmt on or about the day of , A. I). 191 — , in the county 

of JeffersoiF afore.suld, one , unlawfully, willfully, and malicioiLsly 

liavlng knowhslgi* that certain persons about to eomniit treason, unlawfully and 
willfully omitted and refused to give information thereof to the governor of this 
State, a judge of this State, or the President of the United States, in violation 
of scetion 12J9fi of the K(‘vised Statutes of Ohio. 

Edward D. Lucas. 

Sworn to and subscrilied before me, in tlie county aforesaid, this 20th day of 
July, A. D. 1914, 

Henry F. Lawler, 
Justice of the Peace, 

I see that Is a difTerent section; Avere two charges presented against you? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, 

Chairnmu Walsh. Did you have information of anv person who was going to 
commit tr(*ason? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Or who was going to levy Avar against the State? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir. 

(/hairman Walsh. Did you levy Avar against the State yourself? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when your bond was fixed at $2,500 you say you were 
released on hail? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ever go back for trial? 

Mr. Kobylak. I demanded hearing, and it was granted to me by the probate 
Judge, and when the time arrived I had 11 witnesses, and the prosecuting 
attorney prote.<^tiHl against it. and the probate judge accepted his protest and 
postponed the hearing, and then the grand jury, when they were In session, 
refused to Indict me and post[)omHl it to the next grand jury, and then the next 
grand Jury met, and so they dismissed the case. 
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Chairman Walsh. You were still under bond all that time? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; still under bond. 

Chairman Walsh. How long n time elapsed between the discharge of the first 
grand Jurj* and the convening of the second grand Jury ? 

Mr. Kodylak. About a month. 

riniirninn Walsh. When you wore dlschargetl, did you come Into open court? 

Mr. KoiiYLAK. No, sir. 

Chulrnmu Walsu. How did you get Information you could go aimut your 
way? 

Mr. Kopylak. I got a telephone from my attorney — from iny lawyer. 

rMiairnian Walsh. What year di<i you c*<)me to this eoiintr>’? 

Mr. Kobylak. 1003. 

Commissioner (iAKBETsox. The allegation of that John LHh^ information is for 
acts committed in 1001? 

Chalrinun Walsh. No; this is meant for 1014; the numeral is not carried out. 

(lO ahead, Mr, Kol)ylak. 

Mr. Kobylak (reading) : 

“They kw'p on arresting and renrresting me under all kinds of charge.s. Y(‘t 
I didn't have no trial, even a heading, this time in Jefferson County seat. 

“ T1h‘ trouble with me was that I was active among the strik(‘rs not to give up 
and help strengthen the solidarity of the strikers, to coniiad the mine owners, 
llie vl»)lators of the Ohio law, to respect the State law, namely, ‘run of mine.’ 
The coal barons struck against the ‘run of mine’ State law, starving thousands 
of miners and their families. They were not charged with *tren.son’; they 
were not enemies to tlie State. Oh, no; tlu‘y were safe. Hut myself, on tl»e 
oilier hand, I commit the awful crime of ‘treason,’’ hwuiise I am a union man, 
liellever in one Industrial union of all tlie workers. I think I have that rigid. 
The capitalists are members of their union; the company are believers In trusts, 
which they already practkv. 1 btdieve to defend ourselves when we are finvd 
with threats of brute force, like our brothers wore at Colorado, Michigan, and 
other places. 

“ I am married in this country, I have now six little children, and am u 
citizen of the United States. I have no show in the courts of Justice at all. 
1 was not j)rosecute<i, but persecutes!, by the authorities whenever the bosses 
have aske<l it. 

“My oplnh.n and conclusions regarding the law and It.s cnforctnucnt in con- 
ne<‘tlon with Industrial matters generally I have not very mui*h to say. How- 
on or, I do welcome laws which give protection to the working class. 

“ I <‘onie to the conclusion that the pathway for a Ix^tter, hlgiier, and nobler 
life of all lays up to the workers themselves. We, the workers, nenl etluca- 
tloii — free press, free speech, and free assemblage is most necessary for our 
l)rogr('Ks and to lU'w life. Keep the stopi>erH off free j^ress, .speech, and as- 
semhhige away, together with all kinds of guards from labor meetings, and ue 
will have peace .soon.” 

If the gentlemen will allow me to read a report of Senator Green regarding 
this rnlte<l Stales Coal Co. In open convention 

Cliairmsin Walsh (Interrupting). The report of whom? 

Air. Kobylak. Of Senator Green; he wu.s president of the Ohio miners five 
or six years ago, hut he is now State senator. [Reads :] 

“ Senator Green. With the permission of the convention I would like to make 
a few remarks. I may be able to throw a little light on this proposition now 
pending If there are no objec’tions. 

“ When I was president of the district organization Brother Joe Kobylak 
was elected checkwelghinan at Plum Run, and when he was elected chech- 
weigmau the Uniteil States Coal Co, refused to allow him to go on the tipple. 
As a result of that I ordered a strike at the mine, and had a conference with 
Mr. Willard and the mine committee at Plum Run. At that conference a 
settlement was reached and we compelled the United States Coal Co. to 
allow Brother Kobylak to go on the tipple. 

“ It seems that ever since that time the United States Coal Co. has kept 
up their opposition to Brother Kobylak acting as checkwelghman for the miners 
at Plum Run.” 

I have also a letter here, there was a different kind of business; and this 
boy Is clerk of Berry County, Ohio, and this letter Is from Shawnee, Ohio, and 
Is as follows {reads] : 

” I have made more money than I would make up there, and I did not 
have to steal to make It, neither. How is the new welghmaster cutting It? 
Is be honest or not?” 
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Then he went on with personal matters [reads] : 

“ Joe, you watch yourself and be on the guard, as they will try to get you, as 
i told you when I was there; you are too honest for them,” and so forth. 

This is the letter from the man when the weighraaster asked him to steal 
the coal that resigned and quit and said he would not steal, and went back 
home and wrote me this letter, warning me to be on my guard. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are you working now, Mr. Kobylak? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir. We were over 13 months on strike. 

Commissioner Lennon. The strike was settled a few days ago? 

Mr. Kobylajc. Last Saturday night. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you at any time own your own home, Mr. Kobylak? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir ; I owned two homes ; and when I got marrle<i my 
Wife had three cows and was selling milk, and she put up a home, and I was 
Working in the mine on the machine and I had a home. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have tliem paid for? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the value of tliem? 

Mr. Kobylak. $2,500. 

Chairman Walsh. Both of them? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you save any money as a miner aside from this? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir; when we .start, you know, and I was working on the 
machine. 

Chairman WALsir. What salary did you receive a.s checkweighman? 

Mr. Kobylak. $3.44 a day. 

Cliairman Walsh. Did you retain your property through all this trouble? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir; when they began to persecute me so I had to sell 
the cows and everything, and then the home, now I have to lose home, it 
belongs to the lawyer that loiined me money in my troubles. They have taken 
my home, but they have published I am the properly destroyer, and the fact 
remains tliat they have destroyed my property. 

Chairman Walsh. How much liave you had to pay attorneys for defending 
you in your various cases? 

Mr, Kobylak. Pretty near $200, between $1.50 and $200. 

Chairman Walsh. How much money do you receive as treasurer of your or- 
ganization? 

Mr. Kobylak. I luive received $0 when I was working and when idle I re- 
ceived nothing. 

Chairman Walsh. Six dollars per montli? 

Mr. Kobylak. For treasurer, and $0 for linancial .secretary. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did the company take tlie same attitude toward any 
other checkweighman as they did against you? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir ; not in that section ; no, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Now, what is your theory of tlds record you gave as the 
record of a great many series of troubles, and from your standiioint a very 
vindictive pursuit of you personally? Wdiat is your idea as to what caused 
that? What was there about you or your actions that would incite that ani- 
mosity? 

Mr. Kobylak. Gentlemen, I would say, not knowing any better, of course, there 
is a lot of foreigners, and I was the best spokesman in tlie Fnglish language, 
and they appointed me as mine committee to interpret matters, and they told 
me to be straight, and I was straight, and wlien they asked me to do something 
like maybe this kind I objected. 

' Chairman Walsh. Who told you to be straight? 

Mr. Kobylak. The officers, to be straight; and I was working straight and 
demanding the rights under the law and the contract, and they worked against 
me. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie officers of what? 

Mr. Kobylak. Of the local union. 

Chairman Walsh. You speak more languages than the average foreigner? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were the medium that they used to present their 
grievances to their employers? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, was there anyone else there In that district similarly 
situated that spoke the same number of languages that you did and took the 
same course that you did, approximately, or about the same course tl^at you 
did? Do you understand what I mean? , 
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Mr, Kobtlak. Yes, sir ; I do. No ; I donT: know that tliere was any other man. 

Chairman Walsh. You are the only one that spoke that number of languages 
and were fit to do that work? 

Mr. Kobylak. Of course, there was in the other district or other counties, 
there might be, but in that particular place there was nobody but myself. 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to ask you another thing: Now, you called 
the attention of many persons to this record that had been made against you, 
or that you claimed was made against you? 

Mr. Kobylak, What do you mean? 

Chairman Walsh. You called attention to the troubles that. yon had and had 
somebody communicate with this commission some time ago and asked to be 
here? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Some months ago, many months ago? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, after a considerable lapse of time a subpoena was 
served on you to appear before this commission? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did the newspapers publish anything in regard to 
your being summoned to appear? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you tlie newspaper clipping? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. T have one. 

Chairman Walsh. Head that to the record, if it is the one I think it Is. 

Mr. Kobylak (reading) : 

“ Kobylak IMny Be Deported — Rush Run Miner May Face Charge of Treason 
at Washington — Accused of Being Follower of Kttor in Strike Zone. 

“It is entirely probable that .Toseph Kobylak, Rush Run (Ohio) miner, will 
be haled before the otficials of the Department of Labor and Ihe immigration 
officials in Washington, D. C., in the next few weeks to face a charge of depor- 
tation from the country on a charge of treason. 

“Kobylak is accused of being one of the followers of .Tosei)h J. Ettor, famous 
labor leader of the Industrial Workers of the World, who visited Belmont 
County and the strike zone last fall. He was one of the men indicted by the 
Jefferson County grand ,1ury ’’ 

Chairman Walsh. Indicted by the grand jury? 

;Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you indicted? 

Mr. Kobylak, I was not; Ettor was. 

Chairman Walsh. Kttor was indicted? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. fContinucs reading article:] “For being implicated 
In the riot at Bradley when the I. W. W. movement was at its height, but the 
case never came to trial. 

“ It Is said that Government officials have taken up the matter and will sum- 
mon Kobylak before them for an investigation. It is uncertain whether or not 
Kobylak is a naturalized citizen, but as he has six or seven children born in 
this country his friends claim that he has an excellent chance of being cleared.” 

Chairman Walsh. Have you your citizenship papers? 

Mr. Kobylak, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you llnal papers? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. lias ever any question been raised about your citizenship? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What became of the charge of treason that was lodged 
against Mr. Ettor? 

Mr. Kobylak. They have charged him with treason, and they asked him if 
he will leave the county — Belmont County. They will dismiss the case. 

Chairman Walsh. They would dismiss the cliarge of high treason if he 
would leave the county? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did he leave the county? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, And then they did not prosecute him any further? 

Mr. Kobylak. No ; let him loose immediately. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is the I. W. W. an Industrial movement, or is It a 
political movement? 
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Mr. Kobylak. It Is an Industrial movement. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, was there something else you had there? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. This is a letter, I think — It is one of the causes they 
got against me [reading] : 

Rhodesdale, Ohio, October 1912, 
Chief Inspectok of Mines, Columbus, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: Some of the miners working for the Glen Run Coal Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in the Edgar mines, Nos. 1 and 2, located 2 miles east of Dlllon- 
vale, Ohio, Jefferson County, report to me about tipple of said mine that said 
tipple there Is absolutely rotten, dangerous for the miners to work there on said 
old, rotten tipple. They further reported that in quitting time come on said 
tipple about 21X1 miners to see tlieir weight on the checkwelghman sheet. Some 
of the practical miners working there claim that if nobody will take care of said 
old rotten tipple and the work will go on continuously some these days will 
break down and kill and injure lot of the miners. Kindly give careful con- 
sideration to this short report and investigate before will be too late. 

Yours, very truly, 

Jos. Kobylak, Secretary, 


Chairman Walsh. To whom was that letter sent, Mr. Kobylak? 
Mr. Kobylak. To the chief mine inspector of the State of Ohio. 
This is the reply [reading] : 


Mr. Joseph Kobylak, 

Secretary L. U. No. 2735, 


State of Ohio, State Mining Department, 

Columbus, Ohio, October 5, 1912, 

Rhodesdale, Ohio. 


Dear Sir : We have your letter of 3d Instant this morning in regard to condi- 
tion of tipple at Nos. 1 and 2, Edgar mine of the Glen Run Coal Co., near 
Dillonvnle, in .Jefferson County, Ohio. 

I expect to be in your vicinity week after next and will make a personal in- 
spection of said tipple sometime after the 14tli of this month, as I have engage- 
ments every day up to that time. 

Hoping this will be satisfactory, I remain, 

Very truly, yours, 


J. C. Davis, 

Chief Inspector of Mines, 


Chairman Walsh. Did he make an Inspection of the tipple? 

Mr. Kobylak. They did later on, because I have seen them making repara- 
tion there. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they repair the condition and put it in proper shape? 

Mr. Kobylak. Not exactly. 

Chairman Walsh. What did they do about it? 

Mr. Kobylak. They went up and make it better, you know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the State make an Inspection? 

Mr. Kobylak. Made an inspection and forced the company, you know, to fix 
up the tipple. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you file that kind of complaints — is that the only 
one you ever filed or did you file other ones? 

Mr. Kobylak. Oh, I have filed lots of them — plenty of them. 

Commissioner T.(Ennon. Then, probably that may be the reason why the coal 
company did not like you around there? 

Mr. Kobylak. It looked to me so, you know. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weinstock says he has some questions he would like 
to ask you. 

Commissioner Lennon. Just one que.stion, if you will pardon me. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is Secretary Greene familiar with this story pretty 
well all through? 

Mr. Kobylak. Mr. Greene, he is partially ; yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You said, Mr. Kobylak, that the officers of your - 
union told you to be honest? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner. Weinstock. As a checkwelghman? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. And that you were honest as a checkweighman? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you believe that the fact that you were honest 
as a checkweighman is one of the reasons, If not the principal reason, why the 
company treated you as It did? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is that right? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How many cTieckwelghmen w'ere there in that 
territory? 

Mr. Kobylak. A checkweighman on each mine. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How many miners in the district? 

Mr. Kobylak. Oh, over 15,000 miners, and about 60 or 70 camps. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And each camp had its own checkweighman? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Elected by the men? 

Air. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. To represent them and see that tliey got a square 
deal? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, in reply to a question put to you by Com- 
missioner Walsli as to whetlier tlie company liad treated all the other check- 
weighmen as they did you, you answered that they had not ; that you were the 
only one that had been treated that way? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes ; in that section. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, were these otlier checkwelghmeii, so 
far as you know, iionest? 

Mr. Kobylak. Well, I don’t know alx)ut that, yon know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have you any reason to believe that they were 
dishonest? 

Mr. Kobylak. I know a few that they simply have to respect the company, 
you know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How do you mean — respect tlie company? 

Mr. Kobylak. Well, when the coal is run over the scrwn and went in the pan, 
it is weighed, but if it is not weighed and is run direct in the railroad car and 
you don’t say nothing, you know, then they like it; but when tliere was a coal* 
car not weighed, I say, “Boys, we got to get tlie rest of the coal in the pan, so 
wo can weigh it.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, are we to understand tiiat some of the 
checkweighinen were not square to their own fellow workers? 

Mr. Kobylak. I will say not — some of them. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Well, would the men stand for that if they knew 
the man they elected to watch out for their interests was not square with them? 

Mr. Kobylak. If they w^ere organized well, they would remove him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And if he is allowed to remain at his job, it is fair 
to assume that they believe he is acting squarely for tliem? Well, now, if 
there are GO or 70 mines there, and each of the mines has its checkweighman 
and these checkweighinen have held their jobs for some considerable time, it 
would indicate that the men believetl them to be honest? 

Mr. Kobylak. Oli, yes ; and some of them are honest, you know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. All right. Now, if the coinjianies do not perse- 
cute them as yon say they have persecuted yon, the fact of your being honest 
and watcliing out for the interests of the men cun not be the reason of that 
persecution, can it? If that were true and were the reasons, they would be 
pesecuting all these other men who were honest as well us persecuting you? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; hut consider that I had work to do with all the foreign- 
ers on my hands, you know; all kinds of nationalities. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Haven’t the other checkweighman foreigners? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir; mostly Americans and talk one language. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was yours the only company that employed for- 
eigners? 

Mr. Kobylak. Oh, no; the foreigners was there, but the checkweighman was 
not in a position to speak so many different languages as I did, and the for- 
eigners they naturally came to me and asked me to be their luteiT>reter to 
carry grievances to the company. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you acquainted with some of those other 
checkwelghmen? 

Mr, Kobylak. Yes, sir. i 
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Chairman Walbh. Well, those that you knew, were they Americans or for- 
eigners? 

Mr. Kobylak. Some were Americans and some were foreigners 

Commissioner Wein stock. And what proportion of them, so far as you 
know, were Americans and what proportion were foreigners? 

Mr. Kobylak. I might say about half and half. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And I suppose they had foreigners In every mine, 
didn’t they? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir; nearly every mine. Comparatively few Americans. 
Well, 20 or 30 or maybe 50 Americans, and the rest foreigners. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if it is true, the fact that you have stated, 
the fact that you said you were being honest and watching out for the welfare 
of the workers, as you said, instead of that being the cause of their treating 
you as they did, what was the cause? What had you done to antagonize 
them? Do you know what I mean by “antagonize”? 

Mr. K 0 BYI.AK. Well, the best way I can explain to you from my standpoint < 
Is that I insisted upon when tlioy have signed a contract to respect it — to re- 
spect the contract. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, the men Insisted upon it? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And it was your duty to see that the contract 
was lived up to? 

Mr. Kobylak. C(*rtainly; as the mine committee it was my duty to do so. 

CommlssloiK'r Weinstock. In other w^ords, w’henevor you found the company 
breaking a contract, it wuis your place to call attention to it and insist upon 
its being carried out? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And wmsii’t that the duty of every checkwelgh- 
man? 

Mr. Kobylak. That w'as the duty of every checkweighman. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlien if there w'ere checkweighmen did as you did, 
they w’oidd be an antagonistic against those — against all these others as 
against you? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; every checkweighman who made an attempt they have 
removed him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I understand you to say, Mr. Kobylak, that you 
are an I. W. W.? 

Mr. Kobylak. If it is the understanding that the I. W. W. is the Industrial 
Workers of the World, yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, Jire the other checkw^eighmen also members 
of the 1. W. W.? 

Mr. Kobylak. A few. 

Commissioner Weinstock. AY ere they treated as you w^re treated? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then the fact of your being an I. W. W. was 
not the reason, because if that w^ere the reason they would have treated all 
I. W. W.’s as they treated you. Therefore, there must be some other reason. 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; but the company began the persecution before I became 
an Industrial Worker of the World. You see I joined that organization in 
1912, and I had some cases on band before that time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What proportion of the workers in your mine were 
members of the I. W. AV.? How many miners employed in the mine you were 
working in? How many employed altogether? 

Mr. Kobylak. Oh, In that Plum Kim mine, 450 ; and in the mine where I am 
working now, 300 or 350. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then out of that number, how many are mem- 
bers of the I. W. W.? 

Mr. Kobylak. Only a few — 10 or 15. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, were you one of the organizers of the 
I. W. W.? 

Mr, Kobylak. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were not. Did you preach or make speeches 
In favor of I. W. W.’lsm? 

Mr. Kobylak. I made talks on the streets— not speeches; but I have made 
talks on industrial unionism. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Now, what doctrines did you preach to the 
meti when you talked to them about 1. W, W.’ism? What did you say to them 
about it? ' # . . , , 
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Mr. Kobtlak. Naturally, I told them the only way Is for the workers to be 
organized on the industrial field and not be divided into locals and districts, and 
so on ; but to have one great union. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did you preach sabotage? 

Mr. Kobvlak. Sabotage? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. You know what I mean by sabotage. 

Mr. Kobylak. I know what it moans. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Injuring the machinery of your employer when 
there is any trouble? 

Mr. Kobylak. By sabotage I understand if the boss paid badly, you know 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Kobylak (continuing). To not work so much. That is my understand- 
ing of sabotage. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; the real meaning of sabotage is to put sand 
in the machinery and to cripple the machinery in any way they can and to 
injure tlie employer and destroy as much of the product as they can and to 
destroy his profits wherever they can. That is the full meaning of sabotage, 
as I understand, as interpreted by the authorities. 

Mr. Kobylak. Well, by sabotage, I mean if the boss refused to grant a living 
wage to the workers that he shall return bad work, you know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have been familiar • 

Mr. Kobylak (continuing). To injure his outcome, so as to compel him to 

Chairman Walsh. Finish; you were going to say something. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did I cut you short? 

^Ir. Kobylak. No ; proceed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, had you advocated that among the men? 
Had you told them It was their duty, if tliey did not get fair wages, to practice 
sabotage against the employers? 

Mr. Kobylak. I did not have that chrtnee. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You did not have that chance? 

Mr. Kobylak. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Why not? 

Mr. Kobylak. If ^ve go among tlie men and tell them use sabotage they are 
liable to take poison and throw In the water. It is impossible, you know 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). I don’t quite understand you. You 
say you did not have the opportunity. If you talked to them you certainly had 
plenty of chance to say anything you wanted to say. 

Mr. Kobylak, Yes ; but not In that position in public meeting, I was not in a 
position to say sabotage when I was not in a position to back up that statement. 
If somebody ask me a question and I will be taken, I could not get that far to 
preach sabotage. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, when was sabotage preached to the men, 
and by whom? 

Mr. Kobylak. Well, I 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). You say sabotage is part of the 
propaganda of the I. W. W.’s? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes ; it is one . 

Commissioner Weinstock. The I. W. W.’s believe It is right and believe it 
ought to be done? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And they think they ought not to be punished 
for it? 

Mr. Kobylak. Well 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if they believe that with a clear conscience, 
you could preach that to them? 

Mr, Kobylak. Well, yes ; I take the positon, If the I. W. W. can go around 
the country and organize the men, I will not be afraid to tell tliem, “ If you 
workers, if your bosses treat you bad and threaten you and punish you, simply 
don’t work so much, so you hurt them on the pocketbook.” Naturally I think 
sabotage is used by capital as well in injuring the great numbers of people, 
and why should the worker not use the sabotage when they are Injured if 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Well, would you, Mr. Kobylak, as 
an T. W. W., in preaching sabotage to your fellow workers, would you simply 
stop at saying to go slow on your work, or would you not go further and 
preach real sabotage? You know that going slow is not real sabotage? That 
is Simply called soldlerlngj slowing up. That Is a very different thing from 
sabotage. That is, I -may go slow, and yet not practice sabotage. I only 
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practice sabotage when I injure either the product of my empl^y^ hr 
machinery. Now» are we to understand that you wouM stop at aiinply saytog 
to the boys, ** Go slow,” or that you would preach sabotage as the L W. W, 
teaches you to preach sabotage? 

Mr, Kobylak. I wish to make It plain, you know; but I am not in position, 
as my feeling is to explain to you, but am short of the English language, is the 
cause that I can not explain so you can understand, as I believe it 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Take your own time and explain it in your own 
way. I think you can make yourself understood. 

Mr. Kobylak. Well, gentlemen, I rather, if you desire to put this question, 
that a higher officer tell you what sabotage Is. not a little worker. I ask you 
to exonerate me from this question. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were seiecte<l by your fellow workers as 
their rei>resentatlve, and they must have had confidence In your intelligence and 
your ability to present their case ; and, surely, you ought to be able to explain 
to us what you said to your workers when you talked I. W. W.'lsm to them? 

Mr. KoBTr..\K. Yes ; the T. W. W. meaning is the one imiustrlal union ; but It 
does not say use salM>tage in all cases, you know. 

Commissioner WErNSTocK. You had strikes, of course, and were In strikes? 

Mr. Kobytak. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And talked to the nitn during the strikes, did you 
not? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you were present when an agreement was 
finally entered Into, and the men went back to work? 

Mr. Kobyl.\k. Yes. 

Commissioner AVkinstock. And was the agreement satisfactory to the men. 
or did they simply have to accept what the employers offered because they were 
hungry and could not help themselves? 

Mr. Kobylak. 'Most Instances they have to ac(‘ept 

Commissioner AVktnstoik. And were not .satisfied with the conditions, but 
accepte<l them because they either had to acwpt or go hungry? 

Mr. KoByi.AK. Yes. 

Commissioner AV’einstock. Isn’t that the time for the practice of sabotage? 

Mr. Kobyij^k. I know : but li.sten, gentlemen, I am not In a position to ex- 
plain to you sabotage, because that was not practlctsl around there where I 
came from. 

Commissioner Weinstock, What I want to get at, Mr. Kobylak, I want to find 
out, if possible, one of the real cau.ses of the employers treating you as they 
did treat you, you say — evidently It could not have btHsn be^^ause you were 
honest, becatise if that were the reason, they wonhl have trenteil every other 
checkwelghman as they treated! you — those that were honest ; It could not have 
been be<*inise you were an I. W, W., pure ami simple, because others were 
I. W. W.’s. wlio were not treatfsl as they treat ml you. Therefore there most 
have been some other reason, and that la what I am trying to get at, if I can, 
the reasfm they did that. Perhaps It was because you had preached sabotage 
to your fellow.s — that that may have been the reason. What is your Judgment 
about It? 

Mr. Kobtt.ak. So far as sabotage Is concerned. In our district It wa.s not 
necessary, because we have plenty to cU» with our contract, to require the 
company to respect the contract ; it was not necessary to use sabotage. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But isn’t It a fact, Mr. Kobylak, that the 
I, W. W."» — that part of their creed is that the worker, no matter how he 
may sign a contract, Is not expc*cted by his union to re«r»«Ht the contract; 
that if he signs a contract as an I. W. W. he can break It to-morrow; that he 
has the right to break It to-morrow ; that the contract is not to be respected If It 
stands In the way of the I. W. W.’s getting the result that they have In mind ; 
Isn’t that so? 

Mr Koutlak. Well, the I. W. W., where we are really, Is organised as a 
pixq^mganda. It Is not a business local, but organised a local to educate the 
workers in the field ; and we never had any occasion In the case, because we were 
worfciiig under the system of the United Mine Workers of Amertca, and there 
is plenty of time to teach the workers and let them know what the meaning of 
the contract Is and get the *• goods ” from the company what they have already 
granted and consented to them. It Is no use to go and tell them to go and Use 
sabotage when they don’t know to protect thetr own rights* 
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1;^N8T0Ck. l wa$ not speaking of sabotage at this moment, 
I was speaking about the position taken by the 1 . W. W/s, that It is perfectly 
legitimate for them to break a contract whenever it is to their interest to do so. 
Now, Is that so or not so? 

Mr. KoHYUkjc. To break a contract? 

Oommlssloner Wkinstock. Yes. 

Mr. K0BY1.AK. If they will be compelled to break the contract ; yes. 

CJommissioner Weinstock. No; tliat they have the right to break a contract 

Mr. Kobylak. Well, tlie same right the boss lias to break the contract. They 
did break it several times — lots of times. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, that may be, but if they break it, they 
break faltli, and tiiey could be held liable for it; but as I understami, the 
I. W. W.’lsm — and I have been so situated that I have had occasion to study 
that problem of I. W. W.’ism, and I have Investigated I. W. W. strikes and 
riots, ami read their literature and letUTS from representatives of I. W. W/s, 
and as I understand it, unless you can show t<> tlie contrary, one of the things 
that the I. W. W/s lielieve in is the right to sign a contract to-day and break 
it to-morrow. I simply want to find out whether you understand It that way 
also, as an I. W. W. You have l>een an I. W. W., now, how long? 

Mr. Kobylak. I joined the Industrial Workers of the World since Julv 6, 
1912. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you have lavn an I. W. W. for nearly three 
years, haven’t you? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you have talked I. W. W/ism to your fellow' 
workers, haven’t you? 

Mr. Kobylak. Not so much. 

CknniuLssIoner Weinstckk. You ctTtaliily have read the literature, haven’t 
you ? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes ; some of It. 

Commissioner Weinsto<’K. And iwstetl yourself on it, o^^ierwi.se you wouldn’t 
join them? 

Mr. Kobylak. No; I think not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you are a pretty intelligent cham so I take 
it whatever you do you do ns a re.sult of your int(‘lligence? 

Mr, Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So you ought to Ix' fairly familiar with the doc- 
trines of I. W. W.’lsm. 

Mr. Kobylak, Well, one reason I joined the Industrial Workers of the World 
was because I would like to have an Industrial form of organization, and It 
don’t exist except this Industrial Workers of the World. That is w’hy I have 
joined In the ranks of the Industrial Workers of the World. 

Commissioner Weinstckk. Yes; I am not taking is.sue with why you Joined 
It. You had a |K'rft?ct right to do it, but I am asking you the question as an 
intelligent member of the I. W. W., and as a mei«l)er, I assume, who has 
studied the literature and knows the purposes and the principles of it— at 
least, I am simply asking you If it Is not a fact that the organization consisting 
of the 1. W. W., or the Industrial Workers of the World, considers It p*'rfectly 
right on Mielr part to break a contract for any reason or for no reason whenever 
It suits their purjwse to withdraw from it? 

Mr. Kobylak. That la correct ; they do not Itelleve in contract. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Exactly. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you ever advise the miners In your district to 
break contracts? 

Mr, Kobylak. I did not 

Commissioner Lennon. You never advised them to break any contracts? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did these other cbeckwelghmen In the other mines, 
did they take up with the bos-sea the seme as you did, the settlement of tlicee 
times i^en the contracts were broken? Did they meet with the bosses; did 
you meet with the boases in the dKfereat mines? 

Mr. Kobylak. The mine committee met the liosses. 

Omomisgioner Lknnon. And you were one of the mine committee? 

Mr, Kobtlak. Yes, sir. 

CommtSiftoner Lennon. Were all of the cbeckwelghmen members of the mine 
comtiifttee? 

Mr. Kosyxail Not the dteckwelghmen. 
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Commissioner Lennon. But you were a clieckw'elghman and you were a mem* 
ber of the mine committee? 

Mr. Kobylak. I was a member of the mine committee before I was elected 
checkwelghman. 

Commissioner Lennon. This matter of the check weighmen breaking con- 
tracts is something that the miners’ organization has taken special pains to 
prevent by their unions, is it not? The mine workers are reputed not to be 
in the habit of breaking contracts; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Kobylak. Their intention is not to break contracts ; no. 

Commissioner Lennon. You were asked some questions about the honesty of 
checkweighmen, and whether you got into trouble because of your honesty. 
Every time you saw a few pounds of coal running away that was not weighed, 
and called attention to it and stopped the process, do you suppose that had 
anything to do with making the .mine owners mad at you? 

Mr. Kobylak. That was the main cause, I think — that they could not tran- 
sact their business as they liked to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Let us see if we can not get at this cause a little 
more definite, Mr. Kobylak. You wore the one at the tipple who was sup- 
posed to watch out and see that the contracts were lived up to? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And when you discovered that the contracts were 
not being lived up to, you complained to the boss that there was a violation? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you also filed with the mining department at 
Columbus, the capital of the State of Ohio, complaints that the property was 
In a dangerous condition and liable to Injure life and limb? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you were looked upon by the men — expected 
by the men to look around and see if the property was safe, in their behalf? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Cohnell. They looked to you to be a sort of one to watch 
and see that everything was .sort of safe around the place? 

Mr. Kobylak, Yes. 

Commissioner O’Conneij.. And then you would report it to the proiier officer, 
or proper State official? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And by that activity in discovering the possibility 
of accidents occurring and the violations of contract, it Is not possible that 
the officials of the company took a dislike to you because of your activities 
in watching after the interests of the men, and reporting to the officials of the 
State that the property was in a dangerous condition, and of appearing before 
the officials of the company quite frequently and complaining that agreements 
were not being lived up to, and violations were taking place quite frequently, 
and by that means you lirouglit yourself Into a sort of disrepute with the 
officials of the company, who considered you too active in the interests of the 
men; and was not that tlie principal cause of why they perseculeil you? 

Mr. Kobylak. I considered that the cause, because they went so strong 
after me. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You were, from what I take it, Intensely active in 
seeing that the Interests of the men were taken care of, by protecting and 
guarding them and watching that their contracts were lived up to, and prob- 
ably the company thought you were going beyond what you ought to and was 
seeing things that did not exist, and it was because of friction you might 
cause, and that you might excite the men in thinking they were not being 
treated fairly and honestly, and that the company thought you were an agi- 
tator among the men? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that you had a leadership and that the men 
would follow you because of your ability to speak different languages and get 
In close touch with the men because of being able to speak their languages, 
which their officers were not able to do, and by that means you held a sort 
of undue influence over the men and that you could lead them into a strike, as 
It were, or on your word they might stop work, feeling that their contracts 
were broken ; In other words, the company felt you had more power over the 
men than they; Isn’t that the case? 

Mr. Kobylak. The case, as I take it, Is that when a contract Is signed there 
is a great number of workers that can not speak the English language and 
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tliey can not write and read, and they don’t know what their rights are under 
the contract find the law, and they are cheated by the bosses of the company, 
and when they have a man like I was they simply go to him and say, “ Here, 
,Toe, Imdc this over and see if tliere is a sliortage,” and If there is a grievance 
preseiiteti to me, I look to see about it, and I say, “ You are right ” ; and I 
go to see the boss to see if he will correct it, and. there was plenty of such 
trouble. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Every day you had some of that? 

Mr. Kobylak. Not every day, but you can consider it nearly every day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A man would come to you and say he did not 
think his coal was weighed properly, but that it was short? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; and other things. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In these tipples, where they weigh this coal, the 
scales are up high where the men can not see them? 

Mr. Kobybak. Some Jire on top and some are on the bottom. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where they are up, the men can not see the coal 
weighed themselves; he is not permitteil to go up in the tipple? 

Mr. Kobylak. He is at quitting time, but not before. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But the coal is being weighed all the time it Is 
coming out of the mine? 

Mr. Kobytjvk. Yes, sir . 

Commissioner O’I’onnell. You have heoji been up in the tipple yourself? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

(kunmissioiier O’Connell. And have you seen the company’s men with the 
long beam and watched them weigh the coal? 

Air. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you have seen them hit the beam or the weight 
on the beam and knock it out like that [imlicating] and then knock it back 
again, and wherever it stops when it comes back that is tlie amount of coal he 
gives the minor? 

Mr. Kobylak. Y(‘s; and ho watches the balance and when it strikes in the 
middle it is the correct weight for the coal if the construction of the .scale is 
correct. 

Coinmis.sioner O’Connell. Did you ever see him take the weight on the beam 
and move i< l)a<*k\\ iii’d and forward until he got the scale just to balance? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Haven’t you seen him knock it out and then back 
again and not move it forward any more, and whatever weight it showed when 
it came back he gave tliat weight to the miner? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes ; but that is the thing that causes trouble. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. I have seen that myself. I have been up in the 
tipple and seen them weigh coal, and it Is largely on the science of the man that 
kicks the weight back and forth and how near he comes to it; and unless the 
miners have a man up there to watch that they believe they are not getting the 
exact amount of coal tliey are entitled to, but that the man up there is juggling 
it, Mr. Kobylak? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The miner Is dow’n in the mine at work and he can 
not see what is going on up there, and his whole earnings dei^end on the man 
up in the tipple? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say the mine owners made offers to you, offers, 
of course, to be on the side of the company? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They indicated that they expected the man up 
there, where there was a question of doubt at all as to tbe weight of the coal, 
’ that it was to be given to the company and not to the miner ; that the benefit 
would be given to the company and not to the miner? 

Mr. Kobylak. I don’t understand your question. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You say they wanted you to be on their side? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l. What did they mean by that? 

Mr. Kobylak. To weigh coal for them : for the company, you know. 

Commissioner O’Connhll. And quit the men? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 
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('ommisslouer O’Connkll. And did they mean by that that you should weigh 
coal favorably to the company or favorably to the men? 

Mr. Kobylak. Tliey asked me to weigh the coal the way the coal would show. 

(Joinmissiouer t)’COiNNEix. Did they think they were not getting that before? 

Mr. Kobylak. They were getting that before, and all they can get on the side; 
they took It, cheating. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did they ask you to cheat? 

Mr. Kobylak. TI»ey did not ask me. 

Commissioner O’Connell. When they asked you to come to work for them 
they knew you were honest with the men ; now, was there any impression that 
they wanted you to client? 

Mr. K 0 BYI.AK. I was impressed that I would not take the job 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was your Impression that they wanted you 
to go to work for them for? 

Mr. Kobylak. So they could get me off of their road ; they saw I was In their 
road and they could not do the business they liked with me. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In other W'ords, they could not buy you by offer- 
ing you an inducement of any kind, and then they wanted to promote you 
from the men’s side to their side, in order to get you away froni the influence 
you had with the men? . 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And they could not do that, and you believe they 
startecl to persecute you in the courts? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And get you out of the territory altogether? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that you believe to be because of your ac- 
tivity in the interests of the men? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; that is my conclusion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When did the company offer you a job? 

Mr. Kobylak. In the year 1911 — I mean in 1910, in llie month of November. 

Commissioner Weinstock. November. 1910; if I remember right, I think 
you said they offered you a job two or three times? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes; I was offered a job by the superintendent and then the 
general manager. 

Commissioner Weinstock. When was the first time tliey offered you a job? 

Mr. Kobylak. Inside of two weeks after the months of October and No- 
vember, 1910. 

Commissioner Weinstock. These three offers all came in the year 1910? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir ; all in the year 1910. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How long had you been checkwelghman for the 
mine committee? 

Mr. Kobylak. I was about three years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, are they obliged — if the checkwelghman 
for the company Is dishonest he can swindle the company out of a great deal 
of money by giving the men credit for more than they are entitled to? 

Mr. Kobylak. If they have a man on the other side not in position to see 
the coal weighed he can. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Therefore it is important for the company to 
have an honest man that will not sell out to the miners, because the company 
could just as well bribe the miners’ checkwelghman as the miners could bribe 
the company's checkw'eighman? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir; but always you consider that the company has 
always a man on the tipple. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So the company always uses its best judgment to 
select an honest man that will not sell them out to men and favor the men at 
its expense? 

Mr. Kobylak. Always the company are after a man who can handle the 
scales and is for their side, and not if he is honest. I have proof they have 
hired five or six day bosses during the time I was checkwelghman, and they got 
discharged, and some of them openly told me that they ask that they shall 
rob, that they shall steal ; and they say they will not steal, and then they quit. 

Commissioner Weinstock. On the other hand, how could they rob, how could 
they steal, if the miners had a man alongside of him to watch him? 

Mr. Kobylak., That is what caused the trouble, you know; that Is what 
caused the trouble with me. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Caused It In what way? Explain how the trouble 
developed and arose. 

Mr. Kobylak. For Instance, this man that they hired last, he came into the 
office and said, “ Good morning, I am weigh boss here to do a straight busi- 
ness.” I say, ‘‘All right, that is the only way,” and we begin to weigh coal, 
and weigh coal correctly, and the next day weigh the coal correctly, and then 
in the evening there was one car short on the sheet when we balanced the 
sheets, and the checker always has a witness there which proves that the car 
was dumped. If there is no check so you can not prove it, you take the car 
off. I got this, and then I began to realize that this man went so low that 
when the coal was not on the tipple and I went down among the boys, he 
went down to the check board and rubbed the car off the sheet, and so the 
miner lost the whole car. And when I discovered tltfs happened on the same 
day, I watched him — e.specially whenever the car was dumped — I watched him 
mark It down, and when the car was dumped at 2 o’clock he marked it down 
and I marked it down, and he moved and took the check; but I have checked 
too, and I see what he is going to do with the board, and he marked it on .the 
sheet, and there was four or five more cars dumped, and then he began to 
rub his board off, and I caught him and stopped him at the dump and pretty 
near had a tight with 1dm; and others came, and their guard was there, and 
he went away, and I had to send for the mine committee and had no officer 
of the law, and I had to .send for a constable. The guard was deputized by 
Jefferson County, and he knew what took place, and he ran away, and I was 
there when the ndne committee came, and they made an investlgtion, and for 
the company to prove that I made a mistake they went and just stole a car 
from another man to make the figures balance with me, but when they dumped 
the coal off they took this car in the wrong trip. I have proof that this trip, 
from other ndnors, that is was impossible for that man to load this car, and 
the robbery was proviai. 

Comrtdssioner WicrNsrocK, What was the end of it? 

Mr. Kobylak. He was discharged. 

Commissioner Weinstock. By whom? 

Mr. Kobyj-ak. By the company. The miners, when the strike — the miners 
went on strike, you know, and asked to remove him, and they asked for investi- 
gation and asked for the miners’ officers to lay me off until the investigation Is 
over. During that time they hired new people from Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, and when they got them they know they don’t want me, then the 
officers of the union began to realize they have called a strike, so they came and 
wanted a meeting, and in that meeting they have organizers, and these new 
people, they had a riot, and cutting; they cut each other with knives outside of 
the hall. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean the old miners and the new miners got 
Into a riot? 

Mr. Kobylak. The company had the.se now men, and excited — sent them up as 
guards, and there was a riot took place in that meeting. I was reelected at that 
meeting ; it was not necessary only because the company asked for the election, 
and the officers have to grant to the company that right ; tliey say they are going 
to ask the election. I was reelected in that meeting and got the instructions 
from the union ofllcers, and then In the name of the con.stitution and the law 
and the contract I went on the tipple, and their guards attempted to arrest me. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson has a question he wants to ask 
you. 

Commissioner Garbktson. Are not the laws of Iowa and other States creating 
checkweighman passed because of the almost universal practice of light weight- 
ing of miners? 

Mr. Kobylak. Light weights? 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Yes, sir; that they were given le.ss than they had 
mined. Was that the reason for establishing checkweighman? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Were you a mine committeeman for the one mine 
or for the subdistrict? 

Mr. Kobylak. For one mine. 

Commissioner Garretson. Just one mine? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. There were none of the others that were check- 
wdghmen and mine committeemen? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir. 
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Commissioner Garbetson. The consequence was that you, being both the 
checkwelghman and mine committeeman, when you found the contract utlbb^ 
served, you took it up directly there and then with the oftlcers of the company? 

Mr. Kobylak. No, sir ; I was mine committeeman, but that day I was elected 
checkweighman ; when I was elected check weighm an another miner took my 
place as mine committeeman. 

Commissioner Gakretson. You ceased to be a mine committeeman? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Do you inow of any other checkweighman being 
objected to by the company? 

Mr. Kobylak. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Gakretson, They usually quit when they were' objecte<l to? 

Mr. Kobylak. Quitting, or tiiey were so strong, the comi)any, that they have 
removed him. 

Commissioner Gakretson, They laid down, in other words? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakretson, You stayed, and the company went after you? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson, That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. Kobylak ; you will be excused permanently. 

Mr. Kobylak. I have here a newspaper report about the end of the strike I 
desire to read to you. 

Chairman W'alsh. Is it a short statement? 

Mr. Kobylak. Yes, sir lrea<lsl: 

“ International Secretary-'I'reasurer Hilly Greene, author of the antiscreen 
bill, briefly reviewed tlie strike for the News. He .said, ‘ This agreement brings 
to an end a strike that in many respects is most remarkable. For 14 months 
12,000 miners have been engaged in a most intense Industrial struggle. Alto- 
gether, counting the striking miners and their families, more than 60,000 men, 
women, and children have been directly involved. During all that time not a 
single violation of the law has taken place nor has one dollar’s worth of prop- 
erty been either damaged of destroyed.’ ” 

Chairman Walsh. All right, Mr. Kobylak, you will be excused. 

Mr. Gregory, will you please take the chair? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. STEPHEN S. GREGORY. 

Chairman W^alsh. Please state your name to the commission. 

Mr. Gregory. Stephen S. Gregory. 

Chairman AValsh. And your residence. 

Mr. Gregory. Chicago. 

Chairman Wai.sh, And you profession? 

Mr. Gregory. I am a lawyer. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you practiced tlie legal profession, please? 

Mr. Gregory. Forty-three years. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you held any official position in the city of Chicago 
or the State of Illinois? 

Mr. Gregory. Not literally ; except many years ago I was elected commis- 
sioner for a year or two. I have been president of the Chi(*ago Bar Association, 
the State Bar Association of Illinois, and the American Bar Association. 

Clmirinan Walsh. Have you been arbitrator in any cases under Federal 
arbitration acts, Mr. Gregory? 

Mr. Gregory. Yes, sir ; under the Erdman Act, in reference to wages of 
switchmen in the Chicago district. 

Chairman Walsh, Would you briefly give us the circumstances under which 
that arbitration was had, and the result of the decision? 

Mr. Gregory. The company — the railroad company — had chosen their arbi- 
trator, Mr. Grey, now president of the Western Maryland, and the switch- 
men had Mr. Heberllng as their arbitrator, and I think under the provisions 
of the act, Dr. Neill and Mr. Knapp, then with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Judge Knapp suggested me, and it was agreed that I should act with 
those gentlemen. We heard the evidence for some time, and the result was 
an increase in wages, I think, of 3 cents an hour. 

Chairman Walsh. And the report was adopted and carried out? 

Mr. Gregory. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Gregory, I believe you have been given a few 
questions, or more properly speaking, a list of points that we would be glad 
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to have you address yourself to, and the first is calling for your opinion on 
constitutional guaranties, personal rights, for example, trial by jury? 

Mr, Gbegory, Yes, sir. I have not prepared anything definitely, but I have 
examinetl this and made some notes. Of course, we have in the Federal, and 
in almost all the State constitutions, in fact, with particular unanimity, cer- 
tain guaranties that were taken very largely from the Magna Charta, and 
the Bill of Rights, in England, by which it is sought to secure to the in- 
dividual the great essential rights to life, to liberty, and property, and I will 
speak presently as to the difference, as it seems to me, between the Federal 
and State constitutions in the eflicacy of those provisions. The trial by jury 
is, of course, perhaps in a way related to procedure, but after all it is a great 
essential right, in my judgment, without which none of the rights can be re- 
garded as secured. So far as habeas corpus is concerned, that is an element 
available in cases of unlawful arrenst. It might perhaps have been resorteti to 
by the last witness when held upon what would appear to be like an absurd 
and untenable charge of high treason. It is the only remedy known to the law 
by which the cause of a man’s detention, where ho complains of Illegal re- 
straint, can be summarily and forthwith examined judiciously. I think under 
the provisions of the Federal and State constitutions, the statutes of both 
jurisdictions, that right is reasonably secured. Now, the right of free 
speech 

Chairman Walsh. One minute, Mr. Gregory. Has your attention been 
called to the decision in West Virginia and probably the Moyer case in Colo- 
rado, whore it is suspended during the reign of what might be calletl mili- 
tary law, or what they call modified military law in Colorado? 

Mr. Gkegory. Yes, sir ; that, of course, illustrates the old maxim that in the 
crush of resounding arms laws are silent, but a great chief justice once said 
that was a statement of fact and not a principle of law. The fundamental 
principle of this country is that the civil is superior to the military power. 
Of course, there is an inherent right in an executive commander in chief, 
vesteil with military authority in times of disturbances to establish military 
law. He does so at his peril, and his exercise of power is to a large extent 
subject to review by the authorities or by the judiciary. Shortly after the 
Civil War, as you probably all remember in Indiana military courts condemned 
to death two men, mulligan and Bowles, and they were discliarged by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on the ground that the exercise of au- 
thority of such courts, although the country was at war, in jurisdiction where 
the crjurts, the civil courts, were sitting and their proceedings were undis- 
turbed, it was unlawful and unconstitutional. 

They were charged with virtually treason and were sentenced to death. 
Jeremiah Black, formerly an Attorney General of the United States, and one 
of the greatest lawyers of this country, made an historic argument in that case, 
in the course of which he says, and I hesitate to quote it lest it might be 
attributed to me: In the palladium of trial by jury, that King Alfred was 
the greatest King that ever sat upon a throne; that he promised his subjects 
trial by jury, and that he secured it to them, although it was necessary for 
him in one year to hang 44 judges to do it. I have not verified the accuracy 
of that statement, but it will be found In the report of that case in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The right to free press is absolutely vital, and free speech. Here in this Dis- 
trict a most remarkable statement was made by a gentleman whom I think 
is not now on the bench. Judge Wright, where he indicated that it might be 
possible, and strongly that it was probable, that a man might be enjoined from 
libelous statements. Of course, if he was enjoined, as I shall presently state 
in speaking of injunctions, and there tried for breach of that injunction by 
process of contempt of court, he would not be entitled to trial by jury, and 
would he deprived of all the constitutional guaranties, which were the sub- 
jects of a long historical contest in England, and which has been thought vital 
to this invaluable right in this country; but there is the fundamental error 
that lies at the foundation of this discussion in the minds of many estimable men, 
and some of my own profession, and it has been elaborately discussed rec'ently 
by a committee of the National Civic Federation, and it was pointed out to 
those gentlemen In a very clear way by Mr. Choate, jr., that our system did 
not contemplate any method by which a man could be restrained in advance 
from speaking his sentiments. 

The constitution of Illinois and most of the other States secures the right 
to speak freely the truths for good purposes, subject only to the right to prose- 
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cute for an abuse of that right, but that it is not possible in advance to stlRe 
Iree speech; and one of the highly objectionable methods by which that is ac- 
complished is to make the policeman the censor of public discussions. In times 
of great excitement, or where people publicly protest and have been aroused and 
sentiment runs strongly against a certain class or certain individuals in a 
community, there are Instances of that kind which the public condone. The 
right to speak freely Is an essential right ; it is secured by our constitutions ; 
and if a man speaks libelously— I would not say slanderously— or incites to 
violence, he miglit be answerable for that, but he nevertheless has the right 
to speak, and, of course, that extends to the ladies now also as well as tlie men. 
The right to freetlom of the press stands on a secure foundation because the 
newspapers have so much power and so much Influence that they are hardly 
likely to be very much oppressed in that regard. And possibly some may think 
that they at times abuse their privilege ; they certainly treat us ail with great 
freedom in discussing our conduct ; but, after all, I believe with Jefferson that 
it would be better to have newspapers without government than government 
without newspapers. I feel that they secure publicity, which is Invaluable. 

As to free assemblage, tliere is, of course, this difficulty : The place of assem- 
blage. Sometimes men desire to meet, and they desire to meet on the streets 
and other public places. Now, it is neces.sary that the control of these public 
places should be in the hands of public authorities, and the right to speak freely 
gives a man no right contrary to law or reasonable regulations to go either 
upon — or consent of the proper party to go either upon public or private prop- 
erty, and sometimes, no doubt, the authorities act partially and unfairly in 
giving leave to one class of men to hold meetings in public grounds or public 
parks and refusing it to others. That is probably, after all, one of those errors 
of administration which the law can not always redress. 

As to freedom, free search, and unwarranted arrest, I think all our consti- 
tutions and statutes have necessary principles or provisions upon that subjcc^t. 
There is one thing, however, which seems like a minor matter to call to the 
attention of this commission, and yet I think it would relieve a great deal of 
hardship if everywhere for petty offenses, instead of making the first process 
a warrant, by which the defendant was arrested, he was summoned, as I under- 
stand, where there is no particular danger tliat he would run away ; for in- 
stance, a teamster gets into a controversy with a policeman on the streets of a 
city, and I have seen It that the policeman would get on the box and dri\e 
him to the station. He is employed by a well-known employer, and there is no 
difficulty whatever in getting him, and he could be summoned the next day 
instead of him being locked up overnight and his employer having to go and give 
bond. There is a good deal of opposition in that way. That is a mere minor 
change, which I understand exists in some of the States, and certainly in Eng- 
land. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is done now In violations of speed laws, a 
man running an automobile ; they take his number and summon him for the next 
day. 

Mr. Gregory. Yes, sir ; that has become common ; and one question which I 
was not going to discuss is — and that illustrates that sometimes It is a doubtful 
thing in our entire government — these wrongs that are practiced at the expense 
of the humble don’t direct the public attention, but when men get so they own 
automobiles they have a way of making their complaints hoard, and possibly 
that has done more in opening the eyes of the people to an age-old practice than 
much discussion on the subject would have. The law contemplates adequate 
protection against the exaction of excessive bail. That is frequently abused. 

I remember a case of ray own experience, where a man was indicted on five 
indictments, which were never brought to trial and was discontinued without 
prosecution, but he was held, a stranger in Chicago, to $50,000 bail. He was 
not a laboring man or a miner or a victim of any prejudice at all ; it was^ one 
of those miscarriages of justice which we have. 

Now, the constitutional basis for these arrests is founded, of course, upon our 
Federal and State Constitutions, and the conditions under which they are de- 
nied are very largely cases of unwarranted and illegal interference by police 
and others in public authority, I am not aware of much that could be done In 
legislation in that regard. I was quite Impressed with the statement of this 
witness that Just left the stand as Illustrating how, without any apparent — how 
no legislation apparently would be needed to correct everything of which he 
complains here. Of course, the attitude of the courts in labor and nonlabor 
cases is largely a matter of the temperament of the judge, which is certainly a 
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very uncertain factor in a science which is supposed to-day to approximate the 
existence of a law ; nevertheless, it exists. It was charged against the English 
judges in the time of Mansfield, and it will be found so stated in Sir Philip 
Mahon’s History of English Law, that they were all alike to power, and that 
they were hostile to Individual rights and to liberty. That may have been so 
to some extent, and I am inclined to think the charge was Justified. 

In many labor cases I feel, and I presume you gentlemen are fully conscious 
of that, that the excesses that are Imputed to men on strikes, sometimes probably 
justly, have the effect to prejudice all sober-minded men, Including judges. 
Crimes of violence can never become popular by any possibility. A man who 
strikes down another with murderous hand is not apt to be a popular man in 
the community, nor is murder going to be popular. But more insidious wrongs, 
wrongs that are hidden, that are covered up, and yet work great injury to large 
numbers of people, are not so striking ; they do not make that impression. And 
I think judges sometimes are impressed by violence, and that they are prej- 
udiced against labor on that account — against labor leaders — because they 
Impute to every leader of a strike everything that is unlawful that is done in 
it. In the case of Debs, it was distinctly held by a distinguished Federal judge, 
for whom I have the highest respect and regard, that it was not necessary to 
show that he had been actually advising any violence or counseling any violence ; 
that if he were the leader of the strike he must be held for all lawlessness in the 
course of it. I think that was a mistake ; I think that was a mistake in prin- 
ciple. 

Of course, as to the social and legal aspect, the consequences of the denial of 
these rights, they are most serious. It is a serious thing for people or any 
large class of people to feel they are not treated with justice by the government 
under which they live. Therefore I think, and I think the people of this country 
realize — I think the appointment and the existence of this commission recog- 
nizes the fact that these complaints must be looked into, and that if there is 
wrong, if there Is deninl of rights it ought to be corrected, so that every man In 
this country shall feel that he is entitled to the full measure of his rights, how- 
ever humble his position, or how small and trivial may seem to be that charge, 
when compared with larger issues. 

The Federal Constitution furnishes but limited authority for the enforcement 
of constitutionally guaranteed rights for the reason that the provisions in the 
Federal Constitution have been regarded as mostly in this regard limitations 
upon the power of Federal agents ; and therefore they do not apply to proceed- 
ings in the State courts, where almost all these questions really arise, except in 
some instances of injunctions; and now, under the antitrust law, more and more 
they are coming under the Federal law.s. But the fourteenth amendment is 
all that attempts to restrict the power of the States, particularly; and that has 
in it a provision that no State shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law. But owing partly to the very exigencies of the 
situation, which would enormously burden the Federal judiciary, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has so limited its definition of “ due process of law,” 
and have gone so far as to hold that a man may be even tried with due process 
of law without trial by jury, which is certainly contrary to the common law. In 
my judgment, and without indictment by a grand jury ; and in a very able de- 
cision by Mr. Justice Harlan, they have practically held that almost anything 
that was directed by general law in the way of procedure in a State must be re- 
garded as due process of law under that constitutional provision. 

The State constitutions contain the most ample guaranties, but the trouble 
is they are not self-enforcing, and the trouble is frequently with the masses of 
men that work hard ; they are perhaps of limited education, and they have not 
much Influence perhaps except as they get it through organization, and fre- 
quently it seems as if public authority was more accessible to the influence of 
large and consolidated interests. Certainly the provisions of the State con- 
stitutions ought to be enforced by the governors and other public oflicers — 
sheriffs who are sworn to see that the laws are faithfully executed. But they 
are all very much burdened in our large cities and large States and large com- 
munities. They have no adequate appropriations for this. As an illustration, 
the supreme court of my own State, the State of Illinois, seven years ago 
decided that a certain corporation was an Illegal trust operating in that State, 
and it or its successor has continued to operate still, and there has been no 
effort made by the public authorities to drive them from the State. 

I don’t know that there is any particular remedy by legislation in this regard, 
but it Is rather a trite reihark to say that we should elect no one but capable, 
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upright, and efficient public officers; but that Is the best security for the 
effective administration of the law in any aspect. 

The status of trade-unions and labor organizations under the law is some- 
what peculiar. Of course there Is no doubt that it might, if they saw fit, incor- 
porate, and I can well understand why they would ol)Ject to doing that, and 
they would, I think, object to that for the same reason that the American Bar 
Association and most associations of lawyers, which certainly ought to have, 
and no doubt do have, a very high degree of confidence in the courts, object to 
incorporating. Almost all of these organizations, I suppose — tliese lawyers’ 
associations — are voluntary associations. Now, the difficulty about incorpo- 
rating, for Instance, in the American Bar Association is that they have 10,000 
members. I don’t think that there would be 10,000 law.suits if they were incor- 
porated ; but if they were Incorporated, they would be liable any time to have 
some discontented member filing a bill and trying to have a receiver appointed 
and trying to regulate this — this is an age of regulation — to regulate the asso- 
ciation. Therefore whenever It has been discussed I have always opposed it, 
and we have never done it — ns I think, wisely. Now, I think probably a good 
many members of the labor unions feel the same way. I think they are wise 
about that. 

Of course, at common law it is rather interesting at times to read the 
encomiums of Blackstone and Hale and others upon the common law. But it 
was, after all, not quite as humane as we regard it now and then. At common 
law an association for the purpose of increasing wages among laboring men or 
for the purpose of shortening the hours of labor was illegal. I know that a 
very learneil judge. Chief Justice Daley, in New York, who had the respect and 
confidence and affection of the bar in his day, in one of his opinions stated the 
contrary ; but with all due deference he was in error in that point. And in 
Chltty, which Is a work classic among lawyers — Chitty on Criminal Law — will 
be found a preceilent (»f an indictment for conspiracy among certain workers to 
shorten a day to less than 13 hours, which shows we have progressetl some in 
our views on these subjects since that time. That was concluded “ against the 
peace and dignity of the King,” and not against the statutes, showing that it 
was a common-law Indictment — an indictment on the common law. Now, of 
course, we have progressed so that these organizations are not now per se 
illegal, and under the Clayton Act, lately jaissed by the National Congress, that 
is distinctly provided. 

Of course, the liability of members of a voluntary association is probably 
very much like that of partners or of principal and agent ; and that presents a 
difficult question, as In the Danbury hatters’ case the members of certain labor 
associations were held to be liable for a large sum, as I think, upon — if I may 
be permitted to differ from that exalte<l tribunal — some, I won’t say unsound 
legal theory, but an unsound decision — from a standpoint of sociology. I will 
refer to that in a moment in speaking of boycotts. 

Now, of course, injunctions in hibor case.s have been very frequently granted, 
and I think that probably the provisions of the Clayton bill in that regard 
now, if they could be followed in the States and made effective, would be about 
as good as anything we could get. The newspapers, and even the judges, have 
much to siiy when an employer files a bill and obtains an injunction against 
workmen on strike from interfering with his men that he has hired in the place 
of these workmen, and acts of violence, and so forth, about that injunction being 
granted In order to protei't the right of every man to work for whom he chooses. 
There is really no just relation there, and no lawyer could justify it upon any 
such theory. I have no right to go out and file a bill to be permitted to work 
for whom I choose; and if I did, any one of these judge.s, who sometimes use 
that language incautiously, would laugh me out of court. Equity deals only 
with the rights of property. Jurisdiction of the Federal courts in equity; the 
exerci.se of which has been particularly criticized in these questions, Is derived, 
not from the Consttution itself, but originally from the judiciary act of 1870; 
and by that act they Invested our Federal courts, and such is also the effect of 
the present act of Congress in that regard, with all the jurisdiction which the 
English high court of chancery posse.ssed, among those was this principle of 
elementary law that equity dealt only with property rights, and that a bill in 
equity for injunction would not be entertained except for the protection of 
property rights. Therefore this class of bill exhibited in the case of the United 
States V. Debs, which was a bill filed by the Government, and I don’t think any 
bill has ever been filed like it since, and I think it would be exceedingly un- 
likely that there will be any more like it, for some time, at least. These in- 
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Jun^ons are based upon the theory that the inan carrying on a business has a 
certain sort of property right in the good will or the successful conduct of that 
business; and that when several huralred or several thousand excited men 
gather around his premises, where he carries his business on, and threaten 
everybody that comes in there to work, and possibly use violence, that that is 
such an unlawful Interference of property right as may be the subject of pro- 
tection in equity. And that view of the law has been sustained by the courts 
of practically all the States. 

But the great difTiculty about that was this, that having enjoined defendants, 
namely, striking workmen, perhaps from unlawful interference with the busi- 
ness of the employer, and that unlawful interference consisted in an attack or 
an assault and battery upon another man, to wit, perhaps a strike breaker, so 
called, or one who was hired to take the place of one of the striking workmen, 
that thereafter the judge who had ordered the injunction and whose authority 
had been tlnis dehed was permitted to put the person <'harged with the breach 
of that injunction upon trial upon a charge of contempt really for having com- 
mitted an unlawful and criminal act. 

Now, the Constitution has thrown around the prosecution of criminals — the 
constitutions, State and Federal — a number of securities. They are entitled to 
trial by jury ; they are entitled to be confronted by the witnesses who are to 
testify against them ; they are entitled to be heard by counsel. 

But none of those guaranties, except, perhaps, the right to be hard by coun- 
sel, is secured in contempt procee^llngs ; and the obvious wisdom of permitting 
12 men drawn from the body of the people to pass on questions of fact — men 
who are supposed to be prejudiced neither for nor against the parties, who know 
nothing about the case until they are sworn in the jury box, has so far com- 
mended itself to the wisdom of legislators and jurists to such a degree that it 
lijis become a permanent feature of our jurisprudence; and to provide thnt the 
court may proceed against them for contempt, where the conduct charged 
against them Is criminal, is really an evasion of the constitutional guaranties 
and a plain attempt to commit to equity jurisdiction over matters which it has 
been decided over and over again by all the courts that it has no jurisdiction 
with respect to, namely, the administration of the criminal law. 

For instance, I might receive, as I leave the room of this tribunal to-day, a 
threatening letter from somebody saying they were going to kill me for some^ 
thing I had said or had not said, in a court of equity. Now, that involves per- 
sonal loss possible to my wife or those dependent upon me; but no court of 
equity would listen for a moment to a bill I should file, saying “A B ” or some 
other black-hand gentleman had threatened to kill me, or if filed by anybody 
dependent upon me, and therefore there should be an injunction to prevent him 
from killing mo. That would be an absurdity, a legal absurdity ; and none the 
less is it so where a man is enjoined from committing acts of violence in a strike 
to try him for contempt without a trial by jury. And that has been an Injustice 
that has rankled in the minds of everybody that has been a victim of it, and 
justly so. 

Sir Charles Napier says : “ People talk about agitators, but the only real agi- 
tator is injustice ; and the only way is to correct the Injustice and withdraw the 
agitation.” 

Now, that has been attempted by the Congress of the United States In Judge 
Clayton’s bill. So that in every such case the accuseil, where the conduct with 
which he is charged under the guise of an information for contempt is criminal 
under the laws of the State or of the United States, he is entitled to trial by 
jury ; and that Is, I think, the best we can do. 

Of course, the procedure — requiring notice now In the Federal courts particu- 
larly and In most State courts — In the Federal courts they may issue a restrain- 
ing order, but they must set down the application for an Injunction, and that 
gives notice. In the State courts the court granting the Injunction may grant 
It in a labor case or another case without notice, but I don’t think the procedure 
requires much modification. If you will pardon me, Mr. Chairman, I am run- 
ning over this 

Chairman Wat.sh. Would It be asking too much of you, Mr. Gregory, to stay 
here until morning? 

Mr. Gregory. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, we are all very much interested in this and would 
like you to take the time to go Into It thoroughly. It is past our adjournment 
hour, and to accommodate you we will run later, but we would prefer If you 
will return in the morning — ' — 
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Mr. Gregory. I will be very willing to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you very much. 

At this point, then, we will adjourn until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning, 
(Thereupon, at 4.35 p. m., Tuesday, May 11, 1915, an adjournment was had 
until Wednesday, May 12, 1915, at 10 a. m.) 


Washington, D. 0., 
Wediiesday, May 12, 1915 — 10 a. m. 

Present : Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Weinstock, O’Connell, Lennon, and 
Garretson. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Gregory here? 

Mr. Gregory. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Gregory, if you will be kind enough to resume 
where you left off yesterday evening? 

Mr. Gregory. Much more might be said on the subject, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen, but I had not purposed at present to discuss further the question of 
injunctions. The next topic that I had In mind was the subject of picketing. 
In its essentials, without violence and disorder, it should be, I think, and gen- 
erally is, considered lawful. In Chicago very recently one of our local judges, 
however, has enjoined picketing by waitresses of a line of restaurants. I have 
no familiarity with the circumstances of the case, and no knowledge as to the 
legal theories upon which that injunction was ordered. Of course, in the large 
communities. If they engage in picketing, or in any other occupation or matter 
that is essentially lawful, yet if they crowd the sidewalks and obstruct their free 
use by passers-by, there may be something in the necessity of police regulation, 
In the nature of police regulation, which renders that, which would not be in 
Itself illegal, inadmissible because of these collateral consequences; but picket- 
ing without violence, which if it consists, as I understand it, merely in en- 
deavoring by persuasion, not threats, to Induce persons intending to take the 
place of strikers not to take them, I think it is undoubtedly lawful, and has 
generally been so recognized. 

Of course, the only method of regulation is police regulation now, and then 
those injunctions, such as I spoke of. The law in itself, it would seem to me, 
looked at as a question of law, needs no particular amendment, but like so many 
other topics that we discussed here, the whole question is as to the administra- 
tion of the law. 

The next topic, and substantially the last one on which I intend to say any- 
thing, involves what is commonly called boycotts, and the question of how far 
they are legal and collateral questions. Now, I think that the spirit and genius 
of American institutions is founded upon the idea of liberty, just as much 
liberty and freedom as is possible for the individual, consistent with the general 
welfare, and I have never been able to satisfy myself, notwithstanding legal 
authorities to the contrary, that a boycott, as we understand it, in and of Itself 
either was or ought to be illegal. A few years since I lived on a little, short 
street in Chicago running down to the lake, on which there were only private 
residences. No such incident as I am about to suppose ever occurred, but I 
have often thought in this connection — it was a beautiful street, shaded with 
trees, beautiful homes upon It — I didn’t own my own home, and therefore did 
not have that Interest, but suppose as the law then stood that a man had desired 
to establish a saloon in that district; there was vacant property that he nilghl 
have purchased, there were no restrictions, nothing to prevent him from estab- 
lishing a saloon. Without criticizing that Institution in our community, at least 
that would have been a very undesirable adjunct to our neighborhood. Assume 
that my neighbors and myself, this saloon having been established there, prop- 
erty had depreciated, and the usual incidents following it, agreed together that 
we would not patronize this gentlemen, that if we bought a drink that we 
would buy it elsewhere, and would not buy anything at his saloon, and done so 
with the express purpose of driving him out of business. Now, I have never 
been able to understand on what theory that could be regarded as an illegal com- 
bination, and when I have presented that question I have never heard any in- 
telligent answer to It from any source. If that is true, the object of the boycott 
seems to be not that it is an illegal agreement In Itself, but it is an agreement 
to do something which the court or other body passing upon the Validity of that 
agreement don’t think ought to be done. That is another matter. If you agree 
to commit murder, that crime is illegal, whether it is two or two thousand. If 
you agree to do any other unlawful act, that agreement is Illegal and constitutes 
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In itself an Illegal act. But if men combine to do that which they, each one sev- 
erally, have a right to do, if after all the combined act is essentially the same 
as the act of the single individual, then it is very difficult to establish on any 
logical, legal principle that such a combination in and of itself is illegal. 

Now, it is my opinion that the law should be changed by statutes, State and 
Federal. Some of the States hold the boycott to be, as we understand the 
term, illegal. So that it should be provided that a combination or agreement 
by two or more persons not to trade with a third person should not be unlawful 
nor actionable. 

T know very well that portentious pictures can be drawn of these terrible 
possible consequences that are likely to follow if such a principle of law were 
adopted ; but, in my judgment, none of them would follow. There are thou- 
sands of offenses — minor offenses against society — which are punished without 
the law; that is, not by any principle of law. There is no rule that requires 
a man to be a gentleman ; yet if he persistently prove wanting in courtesy and 
consideration for others, by a kind of common consent, though not by any 
formal law, he will sulTer from that ; and it would be idle for the law to attempt 
to deal with those cases. 

Noav, while there may be occasional instances where this principle would be 
resorted to to the great injury and damage to people, yet in the long run, speak- 
ing largely, I believe in the interests of freedom that it ought to be admitted 
into our law. 

Chairman Walsh. Say, Mr. Gregory, I suppose It will be somewhat discon- 
certing, but Commissioner Weinstock w’ould like to ask you a few questions 
right there. 

Mr. Gregory. Well, it might me, but I prefer that he should do it that way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I will be very glad to wait until you are through 
with what you have to say. 

Mr. Gregory. I think I have finished with that subject, and I would really 
prefer to be Interrogated upon it right now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I suppose you are more or less familiar, Mr. 
Gregory, with the report on the anthracite coal strike in 1902? 

Mr. Gregory. Well, yes ; but rather less than more, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you recall having read it at any time, Mr. 
Gregory ? 

Mr. Gregory. Not in extenso ; largely as it appeared in the papers at the time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The commission, as I recall it, consisted of seven 
men, including labor representatives, officials, and employers generally. I think 
the labor men on the commission were the present Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Wilson, and I think Mr. Clark, who is a railroad man now connected with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and possibly one other laboring man. The 
report was signed unanimously, and among other things, In dealing with the 
question of boycott, this Is what the report has to say, and I would like to see 
how far you are in harmony with the position taken on boycotts by this 
commission. It says 

Commissioner Garretson. Let me interrupt here to make the point that the 
“Wilson” on that commission was a general of the Regular Army and not the 
Secretary of Labor at this time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What laboring men were on that commission? 

Commissioner Garretson. None. 

Mr. Gregory. Perhaps the names are in there. 

Commissioner GAiiREXsoN. There was one man on the commission not ap- 
pointed as a labor man, but as an eminent sociologist. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, here is a list. You are probably more fa- 
miliar with their callings than I am (addressing Commissioner Garretson). 

Chairman Walsh. I^et me suggest that In order to let Mr. Gregory get 
through, suppose we drop the personnel of that board as being immaterial, and 
let us ask Mr. Gregory the questions 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, it might be material to see whether there 
were any laboring men on that commission. I think that would have Its bear- 
ing. It says here, Carroll D. Wright. 

Commissioner Garretson. Commissioner of Labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. John M. Wilson. 

Commissioner Garretson. A general in the Regular Army. 

Commissioner Weinstock. John L. Spaulding. 

Commissioner Garretson. Bishop of Peoria, in the Catholic Church. 

Commissioner WEiNSTOCKt Edgar B. Clark. 
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Commissioner Garbetson. An eminent sociologist. He was the grand chief 
conductor of the Order of Railway Conductors. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Thomas H. Watkins. 

Commissioner Gabrktson. A coal operator of Scranton, Pa. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Edward W. Parker, Washington, D. C. 

Sommissioner Garretson. I have forgotten his pursuit, but ho was not a 
labor man. 

Commissioner. Weinstock. W'ell, he Is one of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He was a college professor. 

Commissioner Lennon. He was a college professor, if I remember correctly. 

Commissioner Garretson. Weil, I have forgotten his pursuit, but he was no 
labor man. Tiiere was only one man who might be referred to as a labor man, 
but he was on for another reason. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I thought that this Mr. Wilson was the Commis- 
sioner of Labor. 

Commissioner Garretson. No; he was a general in the Regular Army. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tiiis is what that commission had to say on the 
subject of boycotts, the very subject you have been telling us about, Mr. Greg- 
ory [reading] : 

“In social disturbaiK‘es of the kind with which we are dealing tlie temptation 
to resort to this weapon,” referring to boycott; perhaps I had better read a 
paragrapii preceding that, which wiil make it tili clearer. [Reading:] 

“ To say this is not to deny the legal riglit of any man or set of men volun- 
tarily to refrain from social intercourse or business relations with any persons 
who he or they, with or without good reason, dislike. This may sometimes be 
unchristian, but it is not illegal. But wdien it is a (*oncerted purpose of a num- 
ber of i)ersons, not only to abstain themselves from such intercourse, but to 
render the life of their victim miserable by persuading and intimidating others 
so to refrain, such purpo.se is a malicious one, and the concerted attempt to 
accomplisli it is a conspiracy at common law and sliould receive the punishment 
due to such a crime. 

“Examples of such ‘secondary boycotts’ are not wanting in the record of the 
case before the commission. A young schoolmistress of intelligence, character, 
and attainments was so boycotted and her dismissal from employment com- 
pelled for no other reason than that a brother, not living in her immediate 
family, chose to work contrary to the wislies and will of the striking miners. 
A lad about 15 years old, employed in a drug store, was discharged owing to 
threats made to his employer by a delegation of the strikers, on behalf of their 
organization, for the reason that his father had chosen to return to work before 
the strike was ended. In several instances tradesmen were threatened with a 
boycott — that is, that all connected with the strikers would withhold from them 
their custom and persuade others to do so if they continued to furnish the 
necessaries of life to the families of certain workmen who had come under the 
ban of the displeasure of the striking organizations. This was carrying the 
boycott to an extent which was condemned by Mr. Mitchell, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, in his testimony before the commission, and 
which certainly deserves the reprobation of all thoughtful and law-abiding 
citizens. Many other instances of boycott are disclosed in the record of this 
case, 

“ In social disturbances of this kind with which we are dealing the tempta- 
tion to resort to this weapon oftentimes becomes strong, but is none the less to 
be resisted. It is an attempt of many, by concerted action, to work their will 
upon another who has exercised his legal right to differ with them in opinion 
and in conduct. It is tyranny pure and simple, and as such is hateful, no mat- 
ter whether attempteil to be exercised by few or by many, by operators or by 
workmen, and no society that tolerates or condones it can justly call Itself free. 

“ Some weak attempt was made at the hearings to justify the boycotts we 
have been describing by confusing them with what might be called, for con- 
venience sake, the primary boycott, which consists merely In the voluntary ab- 
stention of one or many persons from social or business relations with one 
whom they dislike. This, indeed, might amount to a conspiracy at law if the 
ingredient of malicious purpose and concerted action to accomplish it were 
present, but whether this be so or not, the practical distinction between such a 
boycott and the one we have been reprobating is clear. 

“ It was attempted to defend the boycott by calling the contest between em- 
ployers and employees a war between capital and labor, and, pusuing the 
analogies of the word, to justify thereby the cruelty and illegality of conduct on 
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. the part of those conducting a strike. The analogy is not apt, and the argu- 
ment founded upon it is fallacious. There is only one war-making power 
recognized by our institutions, and that is the Government of the United 
States and of the States in subordination thereto, when repelling invasion or 
suppressing domestic violence. War between citizens is not to be tolerated, 
and can not, in the proper sense, exist. If attempted it is unlawful, and is to 
be put down by the sovereign {)ower of the State and Nation.” 

Now, in how far, Mr. Gregory, are your views in harmony with the views 
expressed in this report? 

Mr. Gregory. Not in the slightest respect. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you point out where, in your opinion, this 
judgment is in error? 

Mr. Gregory. In the first place it was Sir Pitz James Stephens, the great 
authority on the English criminal law, who afterwards went crazy, after he had 
been a judge and acquired a reputation by presiding at the trial of Mrs. May- 
brick, who said, in ids monumental work on the criminal law of England, 
that industrial strife of this character was war. 

In the next phu’e, I have the highest respect for the personnel of that 
commission, several of whom I have met. Mr. Wright, a very excellent, pains- 
taking man, who, however, is not a lawyer, and I should not at all be disposed 
<0 subordinate my views of the law to his jmlgment upon it. The chairman 
of that commission was a very excellent judge, but hardly entitled perhaps 
to such a commanding place in jurisprudence as those who happen to agree 
with his utterances on this occasion might be supposed to assign to him. 

In the next place, the commission begins by laying down the principle and 
then denying its application. They were dealing, of course, in this instance 
with sornetliing as to wliich I have not said anything particularly, and that 
is what they classify as a ” secondary boycott ” and not a primary one. Now, 
it is very common, as hiwyers always know, wheji courts arc hard pressed with 
an argument that is dilflcult to answer, to concede the principle and deny its 
application, and that is exactly what, it seems to me, this commission did in 
(his case. In addition to that 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). At what jMiint did this concede the 
principle and deny its application? 

Mr. Gregory. In the first paragraph you read. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I repeat it? 

Mr. Gregory. Certainly. 

Commissioner Weinstock (reading) : “To say this is not to deny the legal 
riglit of any man or set of men voluntarily to refrain from social Intercourse 
or business relations with any persons whom he, or they, with or without good 
reasons, dislike.” 

That is then laying down the principle? 

Mr. Gregory. That Is the principle for which I contend, and the logical 
application of it would have led to directly the contrary conclusion to what 
the commission reached. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let us see what they say afterwards: 

“ This may sometimes be unchristian, but It is not illegal, but when it is 
a concerted purpose of a number of persons not only to abstain themselves 
from such Intercourse, but to render the life of their victim miserable by 
persuading and intimidating others so to refrain, sucli purpose Is a malicious 
one, and a concerted attempt to accomplish it is a conspiracy under common 
law, and merits and should receive the punishment due such a crime.” 

Otherwise, if we meet and decide not to patronize a saloon and we do it 
negatively we are within our rights; but if we go out aggressively and by con- 
certed action intimidate others and do all we can to ruin the individual saloon 
keeper, that is in the nature of a conspiracy? 

Mr. Gregory. Undoubtedly, If we intimidate others ; but the commission does 
not make such distinction ; they do not say anything about It being nega- 
tively, but they say doing it “ voluntarily,” and that is what I say. 

It reminds me of a story they tell in the West of an embarrassed politician 
out in Iowa, about a controversy which is still raging there as to the liquor 
question; and his constituents were demanding that he declare himself, and he 
hesitated a good deal. He did not want to lose the votes of liquor men and he 
wanted the votes of the temperance people, and they pressed him pretty hard, 
and he Anally said he would meet the committee and make an announcement, 
and he did so; and stated that he had considered the matter carefully, and that 
he was thoroughly in favor of the enactment of a prohibition law, but abso- 
lutely opposed to its enforcement. 
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Now, these gentlemen lay down a principle which, if they had followed out 
logically and fearlessly, and which of course is often embarrassing for Judges 
and other public officials to do, because sometimes to be logical Is to be Im- 
practical, would have led directly to the opposite conclusion. I believe they 
were right in the principle and wrong in their conclusion. 

(^>uimissioner Weinstock. Now, the whole thing evidently hinges on the 
meaning of the word “ voluntarily,” and It might be well to clearly define what 
that word really means. I take It that If this group assembled In this room at 
this moment would agree among themselves not to patronize a certain concern 
or hotel, that that would be regarded as voluntary action, would it not? 

Idr. Gregory. It would be by me. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And suppose this group went further and sent 
out letters and published statements in the press that others should not 
patronize that certain enterprise at the risk of gaining the displeasure and 
the antagonism of all that are present here, and that we would use our in- 
fluence to injure others that did patronize that enterprise, would that be still 
called voluntary? 

Mr. Gregory. I should have to see the papers first. It would be voluntary. 
Supimse they say : ” Gentlemen, here Is a man who is a disgrace to Washington 
City; he Is a great scamp, and he is harming the city every day, and we think 
he is guilty of all sorts of things, but we can not prove anything ; he is a neigh- 
bor of ours, but let us agree that we will not patronize him.” Then suppose 
we should say, just stating the facts and nothing except what we can prove — 
nothing that is perhaps libelous — suppose we invite others to cooperate with 
us, the thing does not become involuntary because some one suggests to you 
that you should take a certain course of action ; but you introduce at one time 
In your discussion another proposition. Intimidation, by which I understand 
unlawful intimidation. If you say : ” Here, if you do that, we will do something 
which the law proliibits,” then you Introduce another element, and that is 
an element so often relied upon in strike-injunction cases. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What would you call this illustration, given in 
this report, of the lad employed In a drug store, who wfis discharged owing 
to threats made to the employer by a delegation of strikers, for the reason 
that his father had chosen to return to work before the strike ended, or the 
case of the young schoolmistress stated here, who was dismissed for no other 
reason than that her brother, not living in her immediate family, chose to 
work contrary to the wishes and will of striking miners ; what would you call 
that? 

Mr. Gregory. I should say that was lawful if the only threat was, as to the 
druggist, that the parties would not patronize him if he continued to employ 
that boy. As to the school-teacher, I do not know what threats they made ; 
they could very well threaten not to patronize the schools, and in that case I 
would not be able to form any opinion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask at this point, then, Mr. Gregory, 
whether in the eyes of the law, as you see it, both sides should be treated 
equally? That is, the employer on his side, and the worker on his side? 

Mr. Gregory. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There should be absolute equality before the law? 
Mr. Gregory. Absolute. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And one should not be given privileges denied 
to the other? 

Mr. Gregory. I do not know whether that means absolute equality before 
the law ; but there should be absolute equality before the law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, then, if It is lawful and proper for the 
workers for a real or fancied grievance to do the things you say they ought to 
be permitted to do, as a matter of self-preservation and self-protection, becau.se 
they think a certain employer is unfair and his methods inimical to the 
interests of labor, should not the employers, on the other hand, likewise be per- 
mitted to blacklist if they think a certain worker is doing or saying things 
Inimical to the interests of the employer? 

Mr. Gregory. I had a note there on that subject, “ black list ” — unfortunate 
and Injurious. Can the practice of blacklisting be governed by law? Not 
adequately in my judgment. That, perhaps, answers you question. 

. Commissioner Weinstock. Will you elucidate that a little bit more? 

]Mr. Gregory. I consider the question, because it operates very harshly and 
very Injuriously, as I believe it to have been practiced. I have not been able, 
consistent with my views of individual liberty, to devise any scheme of a 
statute which would deal adequately with that situation. 
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CJommlssibner Weinstock. Then, are we to understand that you do or do not 
consider blacklisting justihable? 

Mr. Gregory. If you ask my opinion as to that, I would say that I consider 
blacklisting in some instances justifiable. That is to say, 1 don’t like to use 
either the term of blacklist or boycott, because they carry implications that are 
vague and uncertain ; but If an employee is unworthy and unreliable, I con- 
sider it proper. For Instance, a railroad engineer who has been repeatedly 
guilty of infractions of the rules — running by a signal and perhaps using in- 
toxicating liquors and things of that kind — I would consider it wrong for the 
railroad company or the superintendent having knowledge of that quality on 
the part of the engineer not to a<lvise somebody else, some other railroad 
officer, who is about to employ that man. I consider that that would be a 
legitimate act, perfectly. 

Now, that boycotting may be abused I have not the slightest doubt, that there 
may be unjustifiable boycotts. I am not discussing that. There might be boy- 
cotts that would work great hardships; but I do say that the law as it exists 
to-day is, in my judgment, likely to work far more harm than it will good. 

Gomraissioner Wkinstock. Then, briefly, tlie situation us it is from your 
point is this, as I see, that while, as you point out, the boycott is liable to 
abuse, you nevertheless think that it ought to be a weapon permitted to labor? 

Mr. Gregory. I prefer to say that combination by two or more persons not to 
trade with a third person ought not to be unlawful and ought not to be action- 
able, and I don’t apply it to labor any more than the gentlemen in this room or 
a lawyer or anybody else ; but I lay that down as a universal principle. 

Commissioner Wein&took. If that principle might even be subject to abuse? 

Mr. Gregory. Yes, sir ; there is nothing that can not be. 

Commissioner AVetnstock. Then, if collective action on the part of workers 
along the line of so-called boycott ought to be permitted de.spite Its occasional 
abuse, then I take it, from following out your logic to the end, then black list- 
ing, despite the fact that it is occasionally abused, likewise ought to be per- 
mitted? 

Mr. Gregory, I have not restricted my statement to what you term boycotting 
to laboring people. It also extends to employers. They should have the same 
right. But by blacklisting you mean keeping a record of a man’s delinquencies 
and reporting on them, and I would say that that was a practice that might be 
abused, might be reprehensible, where it was unfairly used; but I have been 
unable to think out to my own satisfaction any concrete legislative remedy 
for It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Here is a definition, Mr. Gregory, that has been 
given to the boycott and the black list. Let us see if the definitions given here 
are correct as you see them : 

“A boycott is the act of a combination of individuals who undertake to de- 
prive another of benefits, business, or social intercourse for the purpose of 
compelling him to accept some demand of the combination.” 

Do you regard that as a fair definition of boycott, so-called boycott? 

Mr. Gregory. Possibly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The definition given the black list Is that — 

“ The black list is the effort of a combination of employers to prevent the 
employment of one or more Individuals.” 

Mr. Gregory. Perhaps, as it is generally understood, that may be regarded 
as a good definition. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, we see in both cases it is a question of 
combination, combination of workers on the one hand in tlie boycott and a 
combination of employers on the other hand under the black list, and that 
both Involve combinations? 

Mr. Gregory. I think the employer might boycott and the labor union might 
blacklist under those definitions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would use those words practically as syn- 
onyms? 

Mr. Gregory. Under the definitions that you have given you will find that is 
not confined to one side or the other. That is to say, the laboring men, if 
they combine to prevent somebody being employed, they are called a black 
list, in accordance with that definition. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If there is to be absolute (Kjuality before the law* ' 
on both sides, then it seems to me this remains, that either the workers ought 
to be permitted to boycott and the employer to blacklist ; or If the employer is 
not to be permitted to blacklist, then the worker likewise ought not to be per- 
mitted to boycott. ’ 
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Mr. Gbeooby. I don’t know as I understand the terms as you do ; I don’t know 
that I materially disagree with that view. You would have to judge each case 
by itself. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It becomes self-evident, does it not, that if one 
side is permitted to combine for the purpose of injuring another party, and the 
other side is not permitted to combine for the purpose of injuring another 
party, that there is no equality? 

Mr. Gbegouy. In a case — it is probably in the law, Mr. Commissioner, that 
a mere combination to injure may be unlawful, and I don’t favor a mere com- 
bination to injure. 1 think it is not necessary to go to that extent ; but if men, 
for the purpose of promoting their interests, combine to do something that may 
injure another person, then I think you have a different situation ; at least it is 
one that the courts make a distinction of and make much of. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then tliat is the purpose of blacklisting, as I 
understand it, the employers get together and agree tluit tliey will not employ 
a certain worker because he is a trouble breeder. He creates dissatisfaction 
and dissension in tlm ranks of labor, and therefore he is to them, from their 
point of view, a detriment and an injury, and therefore tliey agree not to 
employ him. Now, then, they have exactly tlie same object in mind that the 
worker has when In boycotts? He believes tliat a certain employer is unfair 
to him, to his labor, and doesn’t give him the proper working hours or condi- 
tions, and they prop se to prevent him getting labor. 

Mr. Ghegory. I don’t see any reason why a given number of employers should 
oppose a man that they regard as an agitator getting employment with other 
employers. You get readily in these cases the lines of distinction, but they are 
somewhat diilicult to explain. You might readily have a kind of an Illegal con- 
spiracy, if it appears that the people engaged in this eiTort were not trying to 
promote their own interest but to injure a man against whom their activity 
is directed. It is a question of a good deal of difliculty, and I think myself that 
probably, as I said to start with, the diOlculties to my mind of regulating or 
prohibiting what is commonly called black list are such that they seem to me 
inseparable, as far as suggesting any adequate legislation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There has been legislation on that? 

Mr. Gregory. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is, there are many States of the Union that 
have laws against black lists? 

Mr. Gregory. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. And there have been convictions under those laws, 
have there not? 

Mr. Gregory. I don’t happen to remember any ; I don’t say there have not 
been ; probably there have been. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think there have. I think we have notations 
here, Kitchen v. Chicago & North Western Railroad Co., and in Handley v, 
L, & M. Railroad Co., Kentucky, and 

Mr. Gregory. Those, I would judge, were actions for damages. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In this latter case an employer was held liable 

Commissioner Ga'rretson. Every one is an action for damages. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In this latter ca.se the employer was held liable 
by his dischargetl employee for writing a letter to an association of employers 
containing a request that he be refused employment in all association houses 
in which he may apply for a position. It was a rule of this association that an 
employee discharged by one member should be refused employment by all others. 

That would indicate that there had been damages awarded. 

Mr. Gregory. I don’t know whether there was any legislation there or not, 
and, of course, Irrespective of legislation, a letter of that kind might be libelous 
and affect an individual cause of action without reference to combination. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In the case of Kitchen v. Chicago & North Western 
Railroad something like $21,000 in damages was awarded to the blacklisted 
individual. 

Commissioner Garretson. You had better trace tlie latter part of it. 

Mr. Gregory. I am not familiar with tho.se cases, but I might say that these 
laws usually are a kind of a dead letter. They are Incapable of efficient enforce- 
ment in the nature of things. They kind of satisfy the public, as the old 
saying, “ throwing the sop,” they pass a law and then go to sleep over It. I have 
no confidence in such legislation. 

Chairman Walsh. You had not concludeil? 

Mr. Gregory. Not quite, and perhaps I ought to have ; I have taken so much 
time of this commission. 
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Now, I come to this proposition, which to a man that has been at the bar as 
long as I have, is always a serious' one. Suppose that we had an ideal system 
of law prepared with the wisdom of Plato and Socrates or Aristotle, and all 
the great interests in America, and these lawgivers secur^ everybody their 
rights as far as legislation or code could secure it. You have heard here on 
the witness stand, I have heard since I have been here, testimony of witnesses 
that show you absolutely how these provisions fail. There is no way of en- 
forcing the law ; the man is poor and humble and one unit in the great Indus- 
trial enterprise. Now, what can be done? He can hire a lawyer that charges* 
$50 or $100 or $500 a day, if he has the money, and vindicate his rights. It is 
an impracticable remedy. We have tried to remedy these questions by ancient 
.methods that are as impracticable to modern conditions as navigation by a 
trireme or a stagecoach would be to modern conditions. We have made a new 
departure. We have attempted now to enter upon a scheme of regulation by 
government. Where securing the rights of the general public and of great 
bodies of citizens has been .committed to government, the men are electefl execu- 
tive officers and they swear them to see that the laws are favorably executed. 
We have, first, the railroad, with the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
has accomplished much, but much remains to be accomplished, and, in my 
opinion, the organization of that commission is absolutely inadequate; it is 
overburdened ; it can not by these possibilities, under its present organization, 
do that which is expected of it. We have recently made a still more ambitious 
departure in the establishment of the Federal Trade Commission, charged with 
the important duty of regulating all institutions except railroads engaged In 
Interstate commerce. It is apparent at once that the field there is too large 
for a single commission. We may have other commissions. Listening yes- 
terday to the witness, it occurred to me that we might have a mines commis- 
sion. We might have a commission as to manufacturing, and we may have 
more. In one State in the West I understand they have some 40 commissions 
now, and the people of that State are inclined to think that is too many, but 
at least 4 or 5 or a half dozen ought not to be out of proportion for this great 
country. 

Now, I listened to testimony of Dr, McKelway as to child labor. I read that 
speech of Senator Beveridge and have quoted from it myself in public. It is 
certain that a national question can only be regulated by the National Govern- 
ment. It is perfectly certain that there can be no efficient child-labor regulation 
that does not emanate from the National Congress; that is. In a reasonable 
time. I think that one of the first things that should be done would be for 
Congress to pass a law providing a Federal incorporation act and also requiring 
every individual and every corporation engaged In interstate commerce, either 
to incorporate under that act or to take out a license from the Federal authori- 
ties to carry on such business. Of the constitutionality and validity of such 
legislation I have no doubt. 

You at once nationalize all of these questions. Now, it would not be neces- 
sary, of course, for the Interstate Commerce Commission to attempt to meet this 
suggestion as to the railways, but It is different. It should be legalized through- 
out, and not on different branches throughout the country. There should not be 
a lawsuit every time a man feels the manufacturer or railroad company refuses 
tb do something required by law. It shouhl not be necessary to travel through 
the courts, up and down; it is a disgrace to our jurisprudence, but I don’t 
know of any way of stopping It. 

For years and years we tried to determine a simple and essential administra- 
tive question, and I believe that in time that such legislation as I have indi- 
cated, with the appointment, of proper commissions, will be regulated. The 
courts under our constitutional system — there must be some appeal to the 
courts, but in practice, while there are not bureaus of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, there will be bureaus, so that if this miner desires to make a complaint 
as to the condition of the mines he goes to the commission — the mine com- 
mittee — and calls attention to the fact, and they act promptly. I know it is 
attempted to be bone in some States, but in a way, I think, which is rather in- 
effective. Of course, in order to secure compliance with Federal legislation on 
the subject there must always be the power in the Federal Government to either 
suspend or cancel the license to carry on Interstate business. A power suffi- 
ciently formidable in Itself, if rightfully used, and not tyranically, to compel re- 
spect for Its provisions ; that is, one thing or the other, I think, should be car- 
ried out. Now, there Is another thing that I think will be, perhaps, a little more 
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practical and potent, and It is in that regard that I look upon the work of this 
commission as of supreme importance. In the beginning God said, “ Let there be 
light.” Why do we light the streets of our cities; why is it that crime seeks 
darkness and not light? 

Tliis commission was constituted and, in my judgment, its most important 
puri> 08 e is to turn on the light, to bring the facts as to the Industrial conditions 
in this country to the attention of the American people. The President of the 
United States In one of those eloquent and felicitous addresses which he knows 
so well how to deliver last fall stated the opinion of the world is the mistress 
of the world. It is speaking largely the truth. The opinion of America is 
mistress of America, and no unjust, oppressive, or unlawful practice can endure, 
law or no law, when you turn upon them the searchlight of publicity. It is 
undoubtedly an important duty, as I understand it, of this commission, Mr. 
Chairman, to report and recommend such legislation as in the judgment of its 
members the necessity of the situation requires. But, in my opinion, a far 
higher and more important duty is to lay the entire facts of the Industrial 
situation before the American i)eople, and to that end you have traveled to all 
parts of this country, you have given everyone an opportunity to be heard, and 
you have collected what, in my judgment, when it is adequately published, not- 
withstanding the fact that many of us probably have not contributed much to 
this di.scusslon, an invaluable mine of information for the American people. 

And now I wish to read a brief extract which recently attracted my attention, 
from the remarks of a distinguished Italian statesman, Senor Pasquale Flore. 
He said: 

“ On the other hand, consider for a moment • that complex and ominous ques- 
tion, which, day by day, in all countries, grows more demonstrative, the so- 
callefl social question. It represents the undefined but unceasing movement on 
the part of the workmen and the proletariat clamoring for greater comfort and 
better treatment, greater development of the industries and commerce, so that 
they may more largely participate in the profit and be able to satisfy the in- 
creasing needs of life. The religious sentiment, which urged the people to 
tolerate privation and actual suffering in the hope of the life that is to come, 
has lost much of its strength and the proletariat and the working classes de- 
mand at once more comfort and more work.” 

That is a statement of an undenied fact. We hear in this country on the 
part of large employers of labor much talk of the liquidation of labor, that 
there will be a fluctuation in the demands of labor, and the right of its recom- 
mendation is undoubtedly true. We think there can be or there could be any 
such liquidation. of labor by the great reduction of its share in the depreciation 
of profit in industries, as is indicated, but that phase is not only impossible, 1 
hope, but Is, from their standpoint, most undesirable. Wages must be higher; 
they must constantly tend to increase, not because the laboring man so wills, 
but because of prosperity and progress of this country and of every country. 
Oh, well, the man says, we have done pretty well In life ; I don’t care what he 
Is, whether a capitalist, lawyer, laboring man, or artisan ; but my children must 
be content or else we must go backward, and not forward, and the moment that 
happens that country has entered upon a condition of decadency and decay. 
It is the duty of every man that labors, as the great mass of people do, and I 
will Include in that, although perhaps Mr. Commissioner Garretson seems to 
indicate to the contrary, professional men — I will include professional men, 
lawyer.s — It is the duty of every man that labors to desire that those who come 
after him in his calling shall have better profits than he had, unle.ss he Is 
unusually fortunate, and that means progress, and it means Increased purchas- 
ing ability on the part of the masses. Why, we hear much of the burning of 
gasoline and the opening of champagne on the Great White Way. What does 
it amount to? Nothing at all as to the prosperity of this country ; but it Is the 
ability to purchase by the great masses of people that you see every day on 
the streets, in which the prosperity of the country, the prosperity of its rail- 
roads and every great industrial interest itself is absolutely involved. And 
any Idea that wages must be progressively reduced means simply national 
degeneration and decay. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Let me correct a word. I said labor men, not 
laboring men. 

Mr. Gbbgoby. Perhaps there Is a distinction sometimes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Returning to the boycott for a minute, the im- 
pression largely prevails that it is the laboring man that Is constantly boy- 
cotting. He seems to be the guilty person in connection with this boycotting. 
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They are lawabldlng citizens in the general sense of the application. A few 
miles away from where we are now sitting property is sold and the deed pro- 
vides that the property can not again be resold or rented to a colored person. 
It is found, however, that that is not held good. In a certain section not far 
from where we are there were no black people living in the section ; it was a 
new section. The property was all laid out with the understanding that It 
would be sold only to white people. Some persons who bought property there 
found that they could not meet the payments, and the agent who hud sold the 
property mysteriously found a tenant and sold the proi^erty at a large profit, 
it is reported. One day a colored person moved into this property, into the 
neighborhood, and there was great excitement. You could have bought that 
property, that day in that neighborhood at 25 to 50 per cent off. Everybody 
thought the neighborhood was going to turn black instantly. There was an 
association of the people that owned the property in that territory, formed for 
the purpose of holding monthly meetings, and looking after the development of 
that section, and things of that sort for which such associations are org.nnized, 
and immediately a boycott was placed upon this real estate man, and the 
sabotage that was spoken about yesterday was being carried out by the white 
men’s children in that nelghborhootl, not workingmen. The windows were 
broken in the house and the colored children had to sneak out the back way if 
they got out at all, and finally the agent was compelled by force of this boycott 
to take the black tenant out of the house and repair the house, and there has 
been no attempt to put black people In the neighborhood since. Now, you cited 
the case of the possibility of a saloon coming into the neighborhood of which you 
spoke. Under those circumstances the fact that in this territory there was no 
black person living, and if they had come in it would have had the effect of 
reducing the value of property, that Is the general result that has occurred. 
Now, is a situation of that kind justified or not? 

Mr, Gregory. Well, that is another question. Legally I say it Is not. It does 
not justify breaking windows. 

Commissioner O'Connell. No; that was incidental. 

Mr. Gregory. Yes; but I think legally those people should be permitted, if 
they saw fit, to combine. Those instances happen with us, and one more ag- 
gravated than that which you speak ot where a colored man had securetl a lease 
of property just before I left Chicago, and the assistant corporation counsel 
of the city w as one of the allege<i boycotters. I don’t think human nature, Mr. 
Commissioner, is very dilferent in the laboring men than it is in lawyers and 
doctors and employers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In this case there were lawyers and doctors, and 
all very active boycotters? 

Mr. Gregory. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell, In the same neighborhood the property is built in a 
large square, and the lots do not run into each other. Consequently there is a 
sort of hollow square in this block that the owner or real estate men did not 
sell to the property owners. All at once, one day, a lot of wagons of rubbish 
of all kinds usually found around a barn landed in that hollow space, and a very 
cheap affair building was put up, and within a few days a lot of hor.ses and a 
lot more wagons piled into this place. There was another boycott declared, and 
It was claimed that pestilence and flies and almost all kinds of diseases would 
come into the neighborhood, and another meeting was called and another boy- 
cott took place and that disappeared. Now, I cite this to show that the boy- 
cotting Is not always the workingman who Is boycotting to compel .some one to 
grant him better wages or better conditions of employment. 

Mr. Gregory. Undoubtedly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We are a nation of boycotters. There is no one 
within the sound of my voice, so far as I know, that is not boycotting all the 
time. He tells somebody, my printer is a bum printer, or my shoemaker is no 
good, or my tailor Is beastly in his designs, and so on ; constantly boycotting. 

Mr. Gregory. We have the greatest dry goods stores in the world In Chicago, 
undoubtedly, if you will permit me to say that, perhaps knowing how much 
disposed Chicago people are to boast a little, and if you should hear the ladles, 
Mr. Commissioner, as they talk sometimes about their experiences and -urge 
each other to cut this shop or that shop or the other shop you would think 
this boycotting was even more extensive than perhaps you have heretofore 
thought. It is a natural Impulse. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Now, speaking of boycotting and blacklisting, 
wasn’t the ostracism of the Greek law and banishment of the Roman law ex- 
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actly in principle boycotting culminating in an Individual blacklist by the eoi 
tire nation? 

Mr. Gregory. Well, I think the ostracism of the Greek was. 

Commissioner Garretson. In form? 

Mr. Gregory. Substantially. 

Commissioner Garretson. And we have an instance in one Instance where 
they tolerated the application of It simply because the victim was too good, 
Aristides, because they got tired of hearing him called “ the just ” ? 

Mr. Gregory. Yes ; after Aristides, they got tired of hearing him called “ the 
just.” 

Commissioner Garretson. Does not equality before the law, which has been 
accented quite strongly, become something of a farce or become absurd when 
it is considered as between a man like the one who testified yesterday and hla 
employer, when the man has only one weapon, the right not to work, and all 
the arsenal is in the hands of his employer? 

Mr. Gregory. It’s practical accomplishment in such cases is difficult, if not 
impossible, under present conditions. 

Commissioner Garretson. In your evidence yesterday, referring to the trial 
by jury — well, that is not germane to the matter. I will pass the question, Mr. 
Chairman. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon has a question. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Gregory, is the issuance of injunctions warranted 
where there is other adequate remedy at law to cure that which the injunction 
seeks to handle? 

Mr. GRE(iORY. It Is one of the canons of the law on that subject that in such 
coses Injunction should not Issue — particularly, a preliminary injunction. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. You will now be excusetl permanently. We 
thank you for your attendance. 

Mr, Gregory. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Arthur Woods here? 

Mr. Woods. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ARTHUR WOODS. 

Chairman Walsh. ?^tate your name, please. 

Mr. Woods. Arthur Woods. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you live? 

Mr. Woods. New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. And your business, please. 

Mr. Woods. Police headquarters. New York City. 

Chairman Walsh. What official position do you hold? 

Mr. Woods. Police commissioner. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you held that position? 

Mr. Woods. A little over 13 months ; since the 8th of April, 1914. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your occupation— your general occupation, I 
don’t mean now, Mr, Woods? 

Mr. Woods. That is hard to state, Mr. Chairman. I have done a good many 
things. 

Chairman Walsh. I— are you a business man or a professional man? 

Mr. Woods. I have been a newspaper man, and I have been a schoolmaster, 
and I have been a busine.ss man. It is pretty hard to generalize from all those 
three. 

Chairman Walsh. What police regulations are now in effect in New York 
with reference to free speech and free assemblage and picketing in strikes? 
I believe your attention has been directed to that particularly? 

Mr. Woods. May I talk a little generally on the question, sir? 

Chairman Walsh. Indeed, you may. We would like to have you do so, 

Mr. Woods. Well, free speech and free assemblage are constitutional rights, 
and as I understahd it, the local authorities have the right to regulate those 
locally, but not in such a way as to destroy them or abrogate them, and 
really, in effect, only in such a way as to preserve them. For instance, in 
New York, we not merely permit free speech and free assemblage and picket- 
ing, but we protect it. If an assemblage should assume such proportions as 
seriously to interfere with traffic— that is, if in the endeavor to preserve its 
own rights it seriously Interfered with the rights of otlLers» we should then 
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have to take measures to stop It In that particular location; not to stop It 
altogether, but to remove it from the particular location and the particular 
circumstances in which it was overriding the rights of others. 

If a free assemblage incited to immediate violence, I should then take what- 
ever police measures might be necessary to prevent that violence. Except for 
those two restrictions, free speech and free assemblage are not merely per- 
mitted, but are protected in the city. 

Commissioner Wein stock. How about picketing? 

Mr, Woods. Picketing, the same principle applies. We not merely permit 
lawful picketing, but we protect lawful pickets in the exercise of their full 
rights. 

Chairman Walsh. You feel that that is part of the duty of the protecting 
authority of the law to keep those rights vindicated, and to keep the ways 
open to the exercise of them? 

Mr. Woods. Absolutely. 

Chairman Walsh. And has that been the conduct, so far as guide<i by you, 
of the New York police authorities? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How have you found it to w’ork out? You say you speak 
generally ; we would like to have you speak generally. You have seen the dis- 
turbances that have occurred throughout the country, and the varying views 
in regard to these very large questions, and they have been before us many 
times, and we are trying to epitomize here, through the best authority we have, 
what the attitude of the Government ought to be toward them, and the atti- 
tude of the people, for that matter. 

Mr. Woods. Why, I see no two ways. The thing was rather strikingly 
brought to my attention. A year ago this last winter, as you will remember, 
through New York City there were a number of disturbances supposed to 
have been fomented by anarchists, and I. W. W.’s, etc., etc.; and there were 
meetings every Saturday in Union Square; strong police guards appeared at 
those meetings, and the result was that there was a good deal of unpleasant- 
ness. There were a number of broken heads; there was a good deal of re- 
crimination back and forth, and there were a number of arrests. And the 
Saturday before I took odtce — I took office, I think on Wednesday — and the 
Saturday before I took office there was a particularly turbulent meeting in 
Union Square— a good many thou.sands of people. A little while before that 
there had been a di.sorderly march up Fifth Avenue, where a number of 
persons had been arrested. And the Saturday just before I took office there 
was violence, and there was a certain amount of bloodshed, and the result 
of It was that there were loud threats as to what would happen the next 
Saturday if the people did not get their free rights to assemble and speak. 

Well, I took office in the interim after that turbulent Saturday, and quite 
changed the policy, the methods, and the orders given to the police. There 
was on the following Saturday a very small police force evident, although 
there were enough police available that if violence had resulted we could 
have handled the situation. Very few police were there. I had personally 
given them their instructions, and told them that they were to afford to the 
assemblage its full rights ; that they were to interfere only if the traffic was 
seriously impeded, and if incitement to immediate violence was present. They 
were, under no circumstances, to act, as I don’t believe they had acted, in 
any manner that could excite resentment on the part of the assemblage. The 
result of it was that they had a very large gathering— a good many thousands 
of people were there— and they spoke all sorts of doctrines, and they went on, 
and there was no disturbance ; there was no trouble ; there was no disorder. I 
had been In the office all the afternoon, and at the end of the afternoon I was 
called up by the chief inspector, who was in charge. He told me the meeting 
was practically over; one or two hundre<l people up there. I went up and 
stopped in the place. I was not recognized. I went up toward the crowd of 
one or two hundred people, perhaps, and their orator got up on the bill- 
boards, and as I went up he called out, “Well, boys, the cops certainly have 
made good to-day. Three cheers for the cops.” Now, that is one instance. 

Now, we had another instance at the time when there was picketing in front 
^ the building where the Standard Oil office was. There was a meeting at 
Bowling Green during the noon hour, and some woman was addressing the 
crowd, and a man who was listening to It tof)k exception to her remarks. She 
got a little strong in some of her remarks, apparently, and he said he couldn’t 
stand for that. There was one policeman at that gathering. He went up to 
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thlK man and tapped him on the shoulder and said, “ Here, cut that out.** . 
“ But I can’t stand for what she is saying. Did you hear her?” And the police- 
man says, “ Yes ; she is having her meeting here, and I am protecting her in that 
meeting, as long as she keeps the law. If you want to have a meeting, come 
over here, and I Avill protect you.” 

Now, there were several things of that kind that happened. This winter there 
have been meetings in various parts of the city, in the same place. In Union 
Square, and there has been no trouble. 

Chairman Walsh. In your position as police commissioner have you given 
special study to the operations of so-called gunmen and professionals of that 
stamp? 

Mr. Woods. I have, 

(Uiairman Walsh. Have you discovered any connection between gunmen, or 
their employment in tlie large cities, and the use of such persons in Industrial 
disturbances? 

Mr. Woods. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Please give us your observations upon that. 

Mr. Woods. 1 can not speak much except for New York City ; you spoke of 
large cities. 

Chairman Walsh. I was drawing, perhaps, an illustration from that — I 
thought perhaps we might. 

Mr. Woods. Yes. Well, by “ gunmen ” you do not mean simply a person who 
Is found with a revolver on his person? 

Chairman Walsh. 1 do not mean the person who is arrested, or ought to be 
arrested, for carrying concealed weapons, but what might be called one of a 
body of men commonly known as gunmen. 

Mr. Woods. Yes. They are called “ gunmen,” “ guerillas,” “ gangsters,” and 
I might define them roughly as men who have a questionable means of liveli- 
hood and can be hired to commit crime. Doe.s some such definition as that meet 
your idea? 

Chairman Walsh, Ye.s; I think you have the idea. 

Mr. Woods. There has been a great deal of crime committed in New York by 
these gunmen, and it is a kind of crime which is particularly intolerable, be- 
cause it is crime which can be hired. There seem to be these professional 
criminals who are hirable to commit crime. They are an undiluted menace to 
the body politic. Perhaps I had better not go on ; I was going to talk a little 
about gunmen. 

Chairman Walsh. Please go ahead; your testimony applies to what the com- 
mission has in mind. 

Mr. Woods. I was going to point out what they do. 

Chairman Walsh. T wish yo\i would. 

Mr. Woods. There are six or seven different methods of earning an “ honest 
living,” and the first is, I say “ first,” but not in order of importance, they are 
used at repeating and Intlniidafing voters at election time. Second, in connec- 
tion with gambling. They are the people who are the capi)ers for the gamblers, 
and do the work inside of the gambling hou.ses, and when the town is a little bit 
tight, as I hope it is at the present time, they do not find such a fruitful source 
of employment in that particular. Another source of income is by selling and 
dealing in habit-forming drugs, a traffic which has grown enormously in the past 
few years and which Is a great menace. 

Again, they live off the earnings of prostitutes ; they live by employment in 
Industrial disturbances ; they can be hired generally for any sort of crime, and 
they have a custom of holding what they call “rackets,” which are balls, parties 
of one kind or another, and then blackmailing people into buying tickets for 
them. A successful ball for a gang leader with a reputation ought to net him 
well over $1,500 by the forced sale of tickets. That is the general character of 
what we call gunmen. 

Chairman Walsh. How do you ascertain, Mr. Woods, the use of these men in 
Industrial affairs, industrial disputes? 

Mr. Woods. Well, it has been a matter of common police knowledge for some 
time that they have been used in connection with industrial disputes, in strikes ; 
but a short time after I took office — well, not a short time — I think it was last 
Septemb^’, when I was trying to shrink up the sources of income of these peo- 
ple from all points of view, and was studying out the principal gunmen, who the 
leaders of the gang were, to see how they were making their unlawful living, 
I was trying to contract their sources of Income so that they might be driven 
out of town or behind the bars, or put to the unspeakable shame of having to 
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earn an honest living, I happened to have an opportunity to learn of an attempt 
of one Dopey Benny, commonly called ; he was trying, as the information went, 
to force the representative of some union which was having a strike to employ 
him, and the representative of the union di<l not want to employ him ; he said 
he did not want to have that kind of strike. Benny had give him until that 
afternoon to give him his money, so we had detectives stationed in this man’s 
shop on that afternoon, and one was supplied with marked money with which 
he was to pay Benny. The detectives overheard the conversation and made the 
arrest. The case was such a sure case that this man Benny began to squeal, as 
the common parlance goes, turned State’s evidence. 

Well, from September until yesterday that process has been going on. This 
man has been confessing, has been giving evidence as to his part in industrial 
disturbances, and at least 8 or 10 other persons have been doing the same thing, 
and the result or the beginning of the result was the tiling of indictments yes- 
terday by the grand jury of New York County — some preliminary indictments. 
Now, those indictments were all filed against representatives of unions. Tht‘ in- 
vestigation so far has shown a very large employment of gunmen by strikers ; 
has shown a very much less employment of gunmen by employers. The cases 
that we have found where they have been employed by employers have been 
indirect, in that the employer has hired a private detective agency to protect 
him against alleged violence, and among the men supplied by the private 
detective agency have seemed to be some of those gunmen ; but the great use of 
the gunmen in connection with strikes in New York City the past few years has 
betm, we have been able to tind out as a result of this very exhaustive investiga- 
tion, has been by strikers. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the indictments been announced yet? 

Air. Woods. Yes; in tliis morning’s papers. 

(’hairman Walsh. How many of them were there? 

Mr. Woods. T can not tell you exactly, but I think there were 12 indictments 
handed down yesterday afternoon. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the investigation still going on? 

Alr^ Woods. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Who presented them to the grand jury? 

Air. Woods. The district attorney of New York County. 

Cliairman Walsh. Who calleti attention to the matter. If you know? 

Air. Woods. I guess I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Has any investigation of the use of these gunmen in con- 
nection with industrial disputes ever been made before to your knowledge in 
New York, Air. Woods? 

Air. IVooDs. IVell, I can not give you conclusively information about that, but 
I should say nothing like so thorough going as this. 

Chairman Walsh. Has any Investigation been made to ascertain whether or 
not they were used in other places than New York ('ity? 

Air. Woods. I can not tell you that ; there was a recent disturbance at Roose- 
velt, N. J., which you remember, and it was alleged that New Y^ork gunmen had 
been brougiit out there; I think probably they had, but we sent out some of 
our men to see the people there who were arrested, and they recognizwl none of 
them as New York gunmen. But it has been brought out in that investigation 
that New York gunmen have been taken to other cities; we have definite in- 
stances where they have been taken to Chicago, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities. One of the extraordinary features of the case is 
that in connection with strikes where women are employed. Women are used 
as “ gunwomen,” so to speak. 

Chairman Walsh. What organizations are affected by these indictments? 
What labor organizations were found to have taken those men, to have used 
these people? 

Air. Woods. The Indictments had not been found when I left the city; all I 
can tell you would be what is contained in the newspapers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Largely the east side Hebrew trades, is it not? 

Mr. Woods. Yes; I think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The organization known on the east side as the 
central bo{iy of Hebrew organizations In the east side? 

Mr. Woods. I could not be sure and state definitely it was Hebrews. 

Chairman WiVLSH. What detective agencies have been found to have used 
these men, as you have stated? 

Mr. Woods. That I should not want to give you a definite list of names about 
at this time. If you would like, I can send them to you. 
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Chairman Walsh. I wish you would, and if it is not proper to publish tiiO 
names at this time, while this grand jury investigation is going on, we wih 
withhold them, of course, until such time as they can be published, but will only 
use them in our report of recommendations. 

(Communication containing list of names referred to will be found printed 
among exhibits at the end of this subject as “ Woods’s Exhibit.”) 

Chairman Walsh. Do you know by whom these New York gunmen wore 
taken to other cities? 

Mr. Woods. No; I do not know. 

Chairman Walsh. By what individual or organization? 

Mr. Woods. No; I do not know, but I think you could get that information; 
would you like to have men send you that? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes ; very much ; please do so. 

(Information referred to appears among the exhibits at the end of this sub- 
ject as “Woods’s Exhibit.”) 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinstock wishes to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Wktn.sto('k. How many police commissioners are there In New 
York City, Mr. Woods? 

Mr. Woods. Only one, unfortunately, at the present time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. To use a Creek exijresslon, you are the “ whole 
cheese ”? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were telling ns about these gunmen black- 
mailing people by comiJelliug them to buy tickets for allegeil balls; what hap- 
pens to a prospect if he declines to buy tickets? 

Mr. Woods. Things are made disagreeable for him in various ways, and he 
may suffer violence ; his windows may be broken ; his customers may be kept 
away from his store; and various things like that may happen. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are these gunmen organized? Have they associa- 
tions? 

Mr. Woods. It is more or less closed ; I should say as a rule it is the de- 
velopment of the so-called c*orner gang. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do they have leaders? 

Mr. Woods. Yes. 

Commissioner- Weinstock. And representatives? 

Mr. Woods. I should think probably there is no formal meeting, and they do 
not have a definte organization with by-laws, and that sort of thing, but they 
have well-organized groups of men, and the leader is understood. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does the group obey the leader; does he have 
control over them? 

Mr. Woods. Yos. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is it known what punishment will be inflicted on a 
member of the gang who does not obey the leader? 

Mr. Woods. You moan, is It known to me, or is it generally known? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is it known to the men in the group? 

Mr. Woods. That has not been brought out, especially what would happen 
to a member that did not obey the leader; the leader is there by popular 
selection, and If he is not satisfactory, then he goes. 

Commissioner W'einstock. As a result of your investigation, what have you 
found to be the method of procedure in Industrial troubles ; do these gangsters 
offer their services to both sides, and take the highest bidder, or do they con- 
fine their operations and offer their services to one side of the labor trouble? 

Mr. Woods. I should not say it was “ offering their services,” but the result 
of our investigation shows a course of procedure like this; there would be a 
strike and the strikers would retain some gunmen to do whatever forcible or 
violent work they needed. The employer, to meet this violence, would, in a 
comparatively small percentage of cases, and not as many cases as the gunmen 
were employed on the other side, would hire a private detective agency. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, when the unions employed these gunmen, 
what function were the gunmen expected to perform? 

Mr. Woods. To intimidate workers that were hired to take the place of the 
strikers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is so-called scabs? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir ; so-called scabs. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have there been Instances where there fias been 
violence against the so-called scabs? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir. 
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Oommlssioner Weinstock. To what degree? 

Mr. Woods. Oh, to very strong violence. 

Commissioner Wehv stock. Have they committed murder? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir ; I think that is being brought out now. As I remember 
It last night in the newspaper article there were three indictments for murder 
in the first degree. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There is no limit then to what degree they will 
go to intimidate the so-called scabs? 

Mr. Woods. No. Now, there was a case that was noticed a good deal in the 
newspapers awhile ago of an Innocent man by the iinine of Straus, who was 
shot and killed on the east side. The Dopey Benny gang was employed by the 
strikers, and some other gangsters were employed by the employers ; I can not 
remember which particular gang it was. One of the Dopey Benny gang had 
been killed by one of the other gang. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Competing gangs? 

Mr. Woods. Yes ; one gang employed by one side, and one gang by the other 
side. I may have my thing a little twisted here, but the gang that killed the 
member of the other gang was holding a ball, and the other gang came up to 
get revenge for the killing, and the man that they tried to shoot jurapetl be- 
hind this perfectly innocent citizen, Straus, and Straus was killed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, are the so-called gangs of gunmen confined 
to the east side of New York, or are there other gangs in other parts of the 
city ? 

Mr. Woods. There are gangs in other parts of the city. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In what parts of the city, for example? 

Mr. Woods. There are gangs on the west side. The gang — I think I am 
justified in saying that the number and virulence of gangs has been very much 
reduced in the past 12 months. The situation we found was a bad situation. 
The policy under the former administration had been to use mild methods; 
the whole thing has been very much reduced in the last 12 months, but you 
will find headquarters of gangs and places they hold out in the lower east 
side, and the middle west side, and in some parts of Brooklyn, on the upper 
east side. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is every member of the gang of one nationality 
usually, or are they composed of mixeil groups? For instance, on the east 
side, are they all Jews? 

Mr. Woods, No ; they would be mixed groups. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Of different nationalities? 

Mr. Woods. Yes; of course people are naturally nationally clanish, more or 
less, and you natunilly have a predominance of one nationality in one group. 

Commissioner Weinstock. For example, in the so-calleil “ blackhand ” groups, 
are theie any members other than Italians? 

Mr. Woods. The term “ blackhand ” is a terra which is very much abused. 
There is no such thing as an organized “ blackhand.” The term ” blackhand ” 
is a pretty terrifying term when u.sed to ignorant persons, and anyone who 
W’ants to earn an easy living can wTite a letter and sign it “ Blackhand,” and 
demand a certain amount of money, and sometimes have reasonable success 
in getting the demand. We have not found organized societies called “ black- 
hand,” as in Italy It is understood there are organized societies called the 
Mafia and the Camorra. We found instances of blackhand work on the part 
of Italian criminals who were trying to blackmail members of the Italian 
population. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are gunmen natives, or chiefly foreigners? 

Mr. Woods.. B oth. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Foreigners and natives? 

Mr. Woods. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And they are not confined to any one or the other? 

Mr. Woods. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And they come from different nationalities? 

Mr. Woods. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No one nationality has a monopoly? 

Mr, Woods. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is there anything in the industrial situation, Mr. 
Woods, that you think is conducive to the creation of gunmen? Is one the 
cause and the other the effect? For instance, would you say the industrial 
situation is the cause and the gunmen the effect, or is the existence of the 
gunmen independent of industrial conditions? 
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Mr. Woods. I named, I think, seven different classes of Income of the gun* 
men, and of those seven different sources, strikes were only one, so if he 
should no longer be able to get a living from strikes, he might from the other 
sources. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So, regardless of what the industrial situation 
might be, the gunmen would, in all likelihood, continue to exist? 

Mr. Woods. When the police do their duty, as I think they are, he can be 
blotted out ; I think he can be pretty well blotted out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, the thought occurred to me that it might 
be held to be, according to our present industrial system, tliat gunmen are in 
all fields of our present Industrial system. I want. your judgment on that? 

Mr. Woods. I would say not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In relation to it? 

Mr. Woods. He comes In useful in certain homes of industrial dispute, but 
we have minimized that very largely by affording the protection needed with 
the police. We try to make it clear where a strike occurs that both sides will 
be protected in the po.ssession of their full legal rights by the police. It is an 
outrage there in a civilized community to have one side hire one kind of special 
and private armed guard.s, or the other side do the same thing, and neither 
side rely upon the properly constituted force of law and order. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, that neither side would come into 
court with clean hands? 

Mr. Woods. T don’t think you can sjiy there Is one side and another side. 
Each dispute brings in a group of persons. 

Commissioner Weinstock, And as a result of your experience you have 
found that employers are guilty of resorting to the methods you condeninn, 
and likewise the labor unions have resorted to the methods that you condeninn? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir ; that there were two points that ought to be considered 
in connection with that; so far we have not found the direct employment of 
gunmen except by strikers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The employment by employers has been indirect? 

Mr. Woods. The employment by employers has been indirect, through private 
detective agencies, and we have found far more employment of gunmen by 
strikers than by employers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. One other thought that is made by critics of the 
present Industrial system is that it is conducive to prostitution. I suppose 
that dealing with that you have found how to minimize it, and it has led 
you to investigate the causes? In so far as your investigation and ex- 
perience goes, would you say that the present industrial condition is largely 
the cause of prostitution, or have you found, us has been found by many other 
investigators in many cities, that the question of low wages for women is one 
of the remote causes, and one of the minor causes for prostitution? 

Mr. Woods. Well, Mr. Weinstock, I hesitate very much about going Into any 
definite conclusion one way or the other. It is a question that has been with 
us for so many centuries that I don’t think we can say that any particular 
industrial system of to-day is the cause of it. There may lie a great many things 
affect it one way or the other, but I should be and am very slow about letting 
myself come to many conclusions as to the cause of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are not prepared, then, to express an opinion 
on the matter? 

Mr. Woods. I could say, not expressing at all a flnislied or considered con- 
clusion, that it seems to me the question of low wages lias fai- less to do with 
it than I at one time thought; but I reserve full liberty to revise my conclusion 
on that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If you revised your conclusion to any extent, 
what do you allege it to, on what basis it does occur? 

Mr. Woods. I am at a loss 

Commissioner O’Connell. You just conclude that it is not a question of 
wages, but you have not agreed with yourself what is the cause? 

Mr. Woods. No, sir ; it is simply a conclusion. 

Commissioner Lennon. You say these gunmen are employed by strikers; 
you may not be able to answer this question at present— I don’t know 
whether you care to or not— but have you any evidence that connects this 
employment by strikers with direct action of the union? 

Mr. Woods. You mean formal action of the union? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Woods. No, sir ; I don’t know about that. 
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Commissioner Lennon. You have no such evidence? 

Mr. Woods. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to ask you this question: Did your 
investigation bring out the fact, if it was a fa(‘t, that guards and strike 
breakers were recruited from tiie ranks of tliese gunmen by detective agencies, 
who were afterwards sent to Calumet and to West Virginia in the Cabin 
Cre(*k district? 

Mr. Woods. I don’t think so; I can look it up if you wish? 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would. 

( Information referred to is mentioned in “ Woods Exhibit,” which appears 
among the exhibits at the end of this subject.) 

Chairman Walsh. And I have been asked if you have had any experience 
with industrial-service corporations in the city of New York that seemed to 
make a business of employing strike breakers and guards and the like? 

Mr. Woods. I don’t remember that title at all. Might I have those ques- 
tions? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes ; just take that memoranda, it will show it. 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir; I will take that. 

Chairman Walsh. And unle.ss there is something that you have in mind that 
you think might enlighten us in our work you will be excused permanently. 
If there is any other suggestion that you think you could make we would be 
glad to have it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I might ask this one question. Some one handed 
me a clipping from tiie New York Herald of the 5th. Is this the result of 
your investigation — this case of Dopey Benny? This article says: 

“ Tlie diary wliich ‘ Dopey Benny ’ Fein, now in Sing Sing, but formerly 
leader of an east side gang of thugs, kept for five years upon his employment 
by labor-union h'aders proved to be so accurate that yesterday an extra grand 
jury presented 12 indictments against 34 labor leaders to .Judge Malone in 
the court of general sessions. 

“ Several of the 34 men are mentioned in each of the 12 indictments, and 
the charges Include murder, assault, extortion, and rioting. 

“No better commentary upon the reign of intimidation, backed by violence, 
conducted by labor unions in that section ever fell into the hands of tiie 
prosecuting officers than that unfolded by the diary of ‘ Dopey Benny.’ He 
combined business ability with his leadership of a band of hired assassins and 
thugs. He kept accurate books, showing by whom he was employed, who was 
to be killed or attacked, what factories were to be besieged, where riots were 
to be started, the prices paid for these services, and the net result in dead 
and wounded, with names and other details. 

“ His diary, which really Is a complete ledger, was placed In the hands of 
Lieut. Detective Clinton M. Wood ” 

That is not yourself? 

Mr. Woods. No, sir ; that is one of my men. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing reading): “And with several aids 
he has been Investigating the entries. Upon the proof of their accuracy the 
grand jury yesterday voted the Indictments. ‘Dopey Benny’ also was pre- 
sented to the grand jury, and he is said to have amplified any clouded entries 
which might have appeared in his ledger. This business man’s document gave 
In each instance the identity of each member of his baud who took part In 
the crimes and how much he was paid for his services.” 

Was that the outcome of your investigation? 

Mr. Woods. That is what T have alluded to. That is rather picturesque, 
though. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The other side has not bemi heard from in the 
matter? 

Mr. WooDi^. Ob, yes ; we have been after all the facta ; we don’t care who they 

hit. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But the defen.se has not been presented, has not 
presented its side? 

Mr. Woods. .No, sir ; not as far us the courts go. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There Is no evidence to show you that Dopey 
Benny’s statements are true ; you have simply those statements as facts? 

Mr. Woods. We. of course, would not — an indictment would not be filed, and 
we would not go ahead on this thing without what seemed to us sufficient 
corroborative evidence, because, however estimable this man may be, and how 
reliable his diary may be, we would not go ahead on that without investigat- 
ing it. 
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(‘ominlHBloner O’Connkij-. But the fact that the grand Jury indicted Is not 
an Indication of >fullt? 

Mr. Wooi>«. No, sir. 

CoiuinlSKloner O’Connell. So the defense ha.s not had Its day yet? 

Mr. Woods. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In how far have your Investigations warranted 
this statement that appears following: 

“ Several of the indictments numtlon ns.saiiUs upon members of the union, 
and In this connection District Attorney Perkins .Maid last night that the reign 
of lawlc'ssness was caused by union leaders who wlshe<l to perpetuate themselves 
In power, who hlrefl assassins to assault contenders In their own union for their 
places, and who used their union offices to extort blackmail under threats from 
employers. 

“ Seven men are indicttsl for a.s.sault In a riot for control of a union. Four 
men are Indicted for hiring Dopey Benny’s bund to go to a nonunion factory 
and ‘ rough hou.se ’ the employees as they left, and ‘ wreck ’ the plant. A dozen 
workers were wounded in that fight. 

“ Six union men are accu.st^l of extortion and assault In using violence to 
collect a fine of $100 ui)on an employer. Four others are accusetl of hiring 
the Dopey Benny band to .shoot up a nonunion factory. Many shots were 
fired, the factory suffered a damage of $1,000, and several persons were injured. 
Other imJictnionts mention ca.ses where the band was employed by union leaders 
to attack nonunion workers, to wreck factories, and even to assault union men 
who opposed the leadens.” 

Does your ivestIgatUm substantiate those statements here? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir; that is the general line of things that we found. All 
that sort of thing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that this is not mere newspaper exaggeration, 
to your knowledge? 

Mr. Woods. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsu. That is all ; we thank you very much. 

Mr. Seager. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. HENRY R. SEAGER. 


Chairman Wat.stt. Please state your name, Doctor. 

Dr. Seager. Henry R. Seager. 

Chairman Walsh. Your residence? 

Dr. Seager. New York . 

Chairman Walsh. Your profession, please? 

Dr. Seager. Professor of political economy at Columbia University. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you occupied that position? 

Dr. Seager. Fourteen years. 

Chairman Walsh. And I wish you would please tell us, Doctor, the course 
of your studies and other means of information which you might have, touch- 
ing upon the question of the disposition of production in industry. 

Dr. Seager. My special interest, ever since I began to specialize in political 
economy, has been the labor problem, and of late years, for several years, I 
have been president of the American Association for Labor TiOgislation, and in 
that connection I have not only been interested in the theoretical aspects of the 
matter, but h{ive been concerned with the practical aspects of the matter, par- 
ticularly In New York. That experience has impressed me with the truth of 
statements that have been made before your commission in the last two days, 
I>erhap8 more than would have been the case if I had been a mere closet 
student of economics. 

To follow the questionnaire that has been prepared as the basis for my re- 
marks, I don’t see how any fairminded person can question the fact that our 
Judges have shown a decided bias in favor of employers. I would not be in- 
clined to ascribe this so much to class bias, although I think that is a factor, 
as to the antecedent training of our judges. 

Under our legal system the principal task of the lawyer is to protect property 
rights, and property rights have come to be concentrated more and more into 
the hands of corporations, so that the successful lawyer of to-day, in a great 
majority of .cases, is the corporation lawyer. His business is to protect the 
rights of employers and corporations. It is from the ranks of successful law- 
yers, for the most part, that our Judges are selected, and from that results 
inevitably a certain angle on the part of a majority of our Judges when they 
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become judges. Personally I have the highest respect for our Judges, I believe 
that they strive to be Judicious- in connection with cases tliat come before them; 
but c'omlng to tlie bench after havihg represented employers for such a long 
time, they are then removed from their class contact with labor struggles, and 
the bias, usually the unconscious bias, tliat they bring with tliem to their Judi- 
cial position often persists and influences their Judicial decisions. I believe 
that Is shown in connection with any one of the different gi-oups of decisions 
involving labor issues that one might study. Decisions relating to Issues tJmt 
have arisen in connection with labor disputes show it, and decisions in connec- 
tion witli the constitutionality of labor law's show It, and so with reference to 
other groups of decisions in labor cases. As to tlie possible reme<ly for that 
situation I myself am inclined to be optimistic, because 1 b(‘lleve fiio criticism 
of this bias that is more and more common In the discussion of labor cases 
on the part of many students of the matter Is having niarkeil influence on the 
attitude of Judges. It has made them more conscious of this danger and more 
conscientious in trying to overcome such a predlsiiositlou in favor of the em- 
ployer by studying tlie other shlo of the labor problem. 

It is quite evident In Jurisdictions where Judges are elected that there is more 
or leas selection against Judges whose reputation Is based on eminence attained 
In defending the interests of corporations, and therefore I believe an historical 
review of decisions wouhl show that the trend of decisions is toward a more 
and more fair-minded attitude toward both sides. I think that Is conspicuously 
shown in the case of the United States Supreme C3ourt, and it Is certainly very 
markeilly shown in the case of our New York Court of Appeals. From a court 
which until recently has rendered decisions which seem to me to show a 
clear lack of understanding of the labor side of the problem, we have had within 
tlie last few monttis as broad and liberal decisions as sympathizers with that 
aspect of the question could desire. 

In the State of New York, as the members of this commission doubtless 
know, we are in process ol amending our constitution, and some of us who are 
Impressed witli the unsatisfactory results of the decisions in some of these 
labor cases are urging In our constitutional convention a change which shall free 
the hands of the legislators in the fteld of labor legislation, so far as the State 
constitution Is concerned. The argument that we are presenting to tlie con- 
stitutional convention is that under our system of government we now have 
protection through the due-process clause of the State constitution, and also 
through the due-process clause of the Federal Constitution. Tliat tlie result 
of this is that a State court may hold a labor law unconstitutional, at the same 
time that the Federal Supreme Court is declaring constitutional the same sort 
of legislation. Or a labor law may be held constitutional in one jurisdiction 
by one State court, while a State court in another jurisdiction takes tlie con- 
trary view and holds it unconstitutional. We submit that the simplest and 
most logical and most effective way to avoid this conflict of decisions, and at 
tlie same time to preserve the right of the courts to pass upon these issues, is 
to remove the limitation of the State constitution on the right of the State 
legislature, ’with reference to labor legislation, so that the only issue before the 
State court would be does this violate the due-process limitation of the Federal 
Constitution, an Issue which under the changed system resulting from legisla- 
tion last winter, if decided against the labor law, might be taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and there passed upon by that tribunal in such a 
way that the decision would apply uniformly to the whole country. We feel 
that this plan offers a needed remedy for the evil of conflicting decisions as to 
what may be done under the police power. To be more concrete, in New York 
we passed a workmen’s compensation law. Our court of appeals unanimously 
held that that involved violation of the “ due-process ” provision of our State 
constitution, and that the compensation principle was unconstitutional. A little 
later Washington passed a law not dissimilar In principle to the New York 
law, and the Supreme Court of Washington unanimously held It constitu- 
tional — that it conformed with the requirements of the “ due process’ of law ” 
provision. We feel that if we could get away from this anomalous situation, 
If all these Issues could finally be brought to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and it could lay down the rule as to what “ due process ” requires for 
the whole country it would be well. Whether that view will be taken by our 
constitutional convention remains to be seen; but at any rate the matter la 
going to be urged upon the consideration of our constitutional convention. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It your organization that Is doing that? That is, the 
American Association for Labor Legislation? 
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Dr. Seaoeb. It ig a committee organized by the Association for Labor Legls- 
lation ; but the individuals are from a number of other organizations^ active in 
New York, and from labor organization, and in that way representing broadly 
the Interests of labor, of social workers, and of students of the problem. 

The next question on the memorandum that was given to me was as to 
whether the iMior man was at a disadvantage under our legal system — whether 
he enjoys equal rights with the rich man. The poor man is at a disadvantage 
in almost every direction, and I feel clear that he is at a decided disadvantage 
as our laws ojK^rute. The limitations on his ability to enjoy the equal protec- 
tion of the laws are so obvious that p(»rhaps It would be a waste of your time 
to go into them. At the outset he may be accused of an offense in connection 
with which bail would he acceptwl. He may not be In a position to provide 
bail. That means that he must languish in prison. Or the i)enalty may be a 
fine or iinprlsonment. In every jurisdiction, so far as I know, the equivalent in 
a fine for a day in jail Is preposterously low under modern conditions. I noticed 
the other day in the paiHirs that an offender was given imprisonment for 20 
days or $30 fine. The man did not have the $30 and so had to spend the 20 days 
In jail. Tlien, in reference to the ahility to cfuuinand the best legal advlt*e the 
poor man is at an obvious di.sadvantage. 

Then, in connection wHh litigation Involving the wage earner there is, as I 
have indicated, in my opinion, an unconschms bias on the part of the judges — 
their failure to enter into his situation and to feel or see just the limitations 
under which lie labors. In those various ways and others I fear that there is 
Inevitably a handicap on the poor man — a handicap that probably can not be 
removed except by hcli)ing the poor man not to be a poor man any longer. 

Tlie next (piestlon refers to the basis of the reluctance of labor organizations 
and individual workers to present their eases for Judicial determination. 
“How far do you consider that the existing attitude Is justified? lu wliat way 
can the existing attitude best be modifie<l?” 

I think tlie existing attitude Is justitie<i to a certain extent, as I have indi- 
cated. I think, however, that It Is exaggeratiil because of the lack of acquaint- 
ance of wage earners with judicial procedure. In my contact with wage 
earners I am lnipr(‘s.sed i>y the fact that many of them do not discriminate 
between the different kind of actions and are ns frightened by a summons to 
court as they would be by a criminal in<lictiuent. That results from an ignor- 
ance of just what a particular order of a court may Involve. I see no way to 
correct that situation other than by education, including education that will 
make our judges more clearly aware of the Interests of both sides, and possi- 
bly the provision of maclilncry for looking after th(‘ interests of wage earners — 
a suggestion that I will come back to in a moment. 

The last question asks for r('<*oininemlath»ns that would tend to modify the 
present situation In the right direction. 

Chairman Walsh. Pardon me. before we gel to that, Doctor, have you made 
any particular study of the methods of selecting jurors so as to 

Dr. Seageb (Interruptlug). No; I have not. I have no knowledge, or even 
Impression, on that. 

Chairman Walsh. If there Is a f<*eling on the part of workers and a fear of 
tlie court which has been expressed before to us many times, that Is the reason 
we are calling your attention, as well as that of some other citizens, to It. If 
that Is true, might It not result from the method of obtaining jurors? Might 
not the workingman, when he looks at the jury situation, conclude that possi- 
bly Its organization has something to do with the fact that he does not get 
justice from his standpoint? 

Dr. Seager. 1 have no knowledge on that point. As a teacher I am exempt 
from jury duty, aud perhaps for that reason I have not given attention to that 
phase of It. 

The recommendations I would like to submit for your consideration are 
three in number. The first one I have already outlined; that is, a change In 
our State constitutions that would bring about, as a result, final or authorita- 
tive decisions us to tlie scope of the police power by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, so tliat as time went on there should be but one controlling 
view of w'hat is reasonable labor legislation within the police power, and that 
the view laid down by the United States Supreme Court. That would have the 
advantage of simplifying the situation and avoiding the absurd result that In 
New York a law is unanimously held unconstitutional, while practically the 
same law, or a law presenting the same principle, out in Washington Is held to 
be constitutional. It would concentrate also the resi>ou3ibility for deciding 
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wisely these labor cases on the court In which I think all of us are inoliuoU to 
hare the greatest confidence and would bring about Id the course of time such 
gt)eclal knowledge of the Issues Involved In these cases that the decisions, I 
believe, would be In harmony with the Interests of both sides. 

The second suggestion relates to a phase of the law that has already been 
discussed before you this week; that is, the view taken by the courts that 
legislation making It a misdemeanor for the employer to discharge a worker 
because of membership in a labor organization is not constitutional. That view 
has been uniformly taken by the State courts and by the Unltwi States Supreme 
C(U]rt, and it would probably be idle to argue against It, because it Is now so 
well established. It .seems to me, however, that legislation of lids character is 
required if we are going to have real equality before (he law between employers 
and wage earners. IMy su^f^cstion is that tlie .bistili<‘a1 ion of tliis loglslalion 
would probably be recognized by the courts If the legislation were enactwl 
in a slightly different form. At It has been enncttHl It has seenunl to Impose 
upon the employer a limitation from which the employiHi Is exempt. It says 
an eirij)loyer may not discharge a workman bwiiise he is a member of a labor 
organization, and It .says nothing about a reciprocal obligation on the part 
of an employee. My suggestion is that the law ought also to make it a inis- 
demeanor for the employee to give np his employment on the ground that an 
employer belongs to an employers’ as.soclatlon. Practically, that Is Innocuous. 
No one ever heard of an employee giving up his employment because ho did 
not like tlie cmpIoytTs' association to which the employer belonged. The Idea 
that the employee should concern himself about that aspect of the situation Is 
absurd on the face of It. He is not yet strong enough to exert adequate pres- 
sure In connection with wages and hours and things of that sort that concern 
him more dirwtly and Is fur from ev(‘r thinking of trying to dictate to Ids 
employer the sort of association he shall belong to. Hut if that addition was 
made to (Ids type of statute, it would then be free from the objection that it 
docs not apply equally to both sides; and I am Inclined to tldnk, from the 
reasoning of the courts, which always makes prominent the view that there 
ought to he equality before Hie law, that both slde.s ought to be treated equally, 
Hint this legislation against the employers Is class legislation, and so on — I am 
incline<l to think that this simple modification, though It would have little 
practical effe<^'t, because It would make this legislation formally reciprocal, would 
lead the courts lo uphold It as constitutional. 

I have no illusions as to the benefits that would result from such legislation, 
however, oven If it were upheld, from tlie point of view that it would make 
It eash'r for worlo'rs to get together In labor organizations. Employers almost 
certainly wouhl be able to urge other reasons for discharging employes than 
inerahershlp in a labor organization, and tlierefore, perhaps, there would be no 
definite result in Hint respect ; hut I think from the point of view of clear think- 
ing on labor issues a great deal would he acconipllsh(Hl, and It would register 
the conviction of the community tliat under our system of free government and 
in a democratic country it is an unbearable condition that employers can or- 
ganize associations and pride themselves on the fact that through those asso- 
ciations they can prevent (licir employees from organizing. 

I noticed in one of the newspapers recently a rather satirical article in rela- 
tion to this commission — in one of tlie Detroit papers — suggesting that It would 
be a good thing for this commission to come out to Detroit and see the hl<‘sslngs 
of the open shop as exemplified there, and going on to say tlint the Detroit 
employers ‘are organized Into an association that maintains the open shop, 
and admitting that this is the means In that locality by which they have escaped 
trouble with labor organizations. In other words, the open shop means prac- 
tically a situation where the labor organization can not exist. Now, I submit 
that that Is an Intolerable situation — Hint employers should organize to prevent 
their employees from organizing — and that In that situation a change In our 
law that would formally protect the right of the employee to organize and mak- 
ing It a misdemeanor for the employer to discharge the employee for organizing, 
and putting the same obligation on the employee with reference to the employees’ 
association, be a step forward In connection with clear thinking on the issue, 
and would be a moral advance even If practically It did not amount to a great 
deal. 

My last suggestion is along the line of the suggestion made In such an In- 
teresting way by Mr. Gregory. I was very much struck by the similarity of the 
conclusions which he had come to and the conclusions which I wdshed to submit 
as a suggestion. 

f 
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Formal changes In the law will not, so far as I can see, help the situation very 
greatly ; but that conclusion Is one that we have come to, not merely in the field 
of labor legislation, but in many fields, and, as Mr. Gregory pointed out, the 
other field, the alternative on which we are coming to place more and more 
reliance, Is the creation of commissions that shall not so much penalize citizens 
for noncorapliance with the law as cooperate with them to develop more Just 
and harmonious relations. 

The trade-commission act Includes that very significant section penalizing 
“ unfair competition.” It delegates to this new body the task of deciding what 
unfair competition is and of dlrec^tlng employers, if they find them guilty of 
unfair methcxls, to desist from those methods and play the game fairly, 

I believe that the way out for us in this country with reference to labor 
problems will be found along the same line; that is, the creation of a perma- 
nent commission on industrial relations to take up the work that this commis- 
sion is performing, on the basis of the reports that this commission will make, 
and to carry on continuously the efforts to bring about more harmonious rela- 
tions between employers and employees. 

Ail of us recognize, whether we are employers or employees, the lamentable 
results of the present situation, the terrible waste, from the point of view 
of production, of this friction betw(*en employers and employci's that Is so 
evident on every hand. Unless in some way we can develop more harmonious 
relations we are bcumd to suffer all along the line, employees as well as em- 
ployers. I believe that we shall have a permanent commission on Industrial 
relations which will have as its function the exercise of a certain amount of 
flupervlslon for the purpo.se of enforcing publicity on all manufacturers' asso- 
ciations, employiu’s’ associations, and labor organizations, and the promotion 
of collective bargaining and more harmonious relations between the two and 
preparation for the work of the Board of Me<ilation and Arbitration that we 
already have when for any reason it is necessary to resort to some outside 
agency for maintaining industrial peace. 

I believe that u commission of that sort couhl gradually accomplish, with 
reference to the relations between employers and employes, what we hope 
the trade commission may gradually accomplish with reference to the rela- 
tions between industrial <*oinblnatlons an<l consumers — bring about fairer con- 
ditions and more harmonious relations and an opportunity to enjoy more fully 
the advantages we have by le.s.sening tbe frequency of strikes, and lessening 
what Is even more serious, the waste due to the constant friction between 
employers and employees, wiilch shows itself In so many different ways and 
M’hlch hampers so mu<‘h induslrlal enterprises in this country. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point. Doctor, we will stand adjourned until 2 
o’clock. Some of the commissioners 

Dr. Skaokk. I had almost finished. 

Chairman Walsh. Some of the commissioners may have some questions to 
ask you, Doctor, and we will try not to (ietain you. 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 o’clock, Wednesday, May 12, 1015, a recess was taken 
until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AFTF.K RK(’ESS — 2 P. M. 

Statement of Mr. S. C. Tx)no. 

Chairman Walsh. We will be In order. I have been re<iueste{l by the com- 
mission to read publicly int<» tlie record two additional letters from Mr. S. 0. 
Long, general manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

In the letter rea<l the other day, naming four men who were said to have 
received }^)0 each under circumstances detailed In that letter, was men- 
tioneil Mr. WilUnm Park, general chairman of the RrotherhoiHl of Locomotive 
Engineers, and we have these two further communications from Mr. Long: 

Philadkij»hia, Map 11, 1915. 

Hon. F. P. Walsh, 

Chairman United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We desire to make n correction In our letter of May 7, mailed to 
you after the hearing before the commission closed on that date. 

We find after reaching home that the amount given Mr. William Park, gen- 
eral chairman, B. of L. E., Pennsylvania Railroad, was $2<X) Instead of -fSOO. 
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®M(I money was paid Mr. Park after the .strike was over and everything cleared 
up, and was to cover expenses and eouipensjiriou In connection with his efforts 
during the shopmen’s strike at Pittsburgh in 1911 to prevent employees, and 
particularly engineers, from leaving the company’s service, urging them to n*- 
main at work and maintain our contractual relations. 

We also desire to say that this money was returiuMl to u.s by Mr. Park with 
the verbal statement tliat the meti he represenUni hud paid him his expenses. 

You understand that the total number of eini>loye<‘s I'l'ceivlng payments iifler 
the strike was over was 511, while li95 other employees were glvlm letters of 
commendation. 

Yours, very truly, S. (\ Long, 

(i(‘ncnil Manager, 

And also the following letter: 

Philadki.I'Iiia, May 11, HUT). 

Hon. F. P. Walsh, 

Chairman Vnitcd CommisHwn on Jndnufrial Ilrlations, 

Washington, 1>. C. 

Dear Sir: In connection with our letter to you of this <late requesting to he 
I>ermitted to correct statement In our letter to >ou of May 7 regarding payment 
of $200 to Mr. William Park, general chairman, 11. of L. E., Pennsylvania Kail- 
road, to cover expenses and comiKuisation In connection with service rendered 
during the .shopmen’s strike at Pittsburgh in 1911: 

As an act of fairness and justice to Mr. Park, may we suggest that you send 
a copy of our letter, or have Its contents conveytal in your own language, to 
Mr. Warren S. Stone, grand chief engineer, Brotlierhoo<l of Locomotive lOngi- 
m^er.s, (Cleveland, Ohio? 

Yours, very trul.N, S. T.on(5. 

General Manager. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. HENRY R. 8EACER— continued. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Now, please resume, Dr. Seager. 

Dr. Sea(jek. I have conciu<i(‘d my .statiunent. 

(’hairimin Walsh, (’ornmi.ssioner Lennon has some questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you given any stinly to ilie subject of the as- 
sumption of power or the granting of iM)wer l)y legislative (‘naetnamt to courts, 
principally LlnlttHl States courts, to declare unconstitutional acts of (k)ngi*ess or 
laws passed by Congre.ss? 

Dr. Seager. 1 am not familiar with any legislation. Do you refer to legis- 
lation giving that power to tlie courts? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Dr. Seaoer. No; my imprc.ssion is lliat tliat power has been inferred from 
tlie nature of the Federal Government, created by the Constitution, and has 
been exerciseil l>y the courts without any legislative grant. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe that It is proper for courts to assume 
such an Important function a.s this without having been authorized so to do by 
legislative enactment? 

Dr. Seager. I am unable to see just how our Federal system of government 
could operate unless there was some authority that would mark the line be- 
tween the jurisdiction of the States and the jurl.sdictlon of Congress, and that 
authority has proved to be the courts. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, have you observcMl in your study personally as 
to w’hether the exercise of this power by Uie courts lias been a cau.se of indus- 
trial or social unrest? 

Dr. Seager. I think it has, decidedly; I think the exercise that has betm 
most complained of has been under the fourtetmth amendment, that was added 
to the Constitution for a very definite purpose, and without any thought that 
it would be applied to lalior disputes, in connection witii which the race Issue 
did not enter, and I think the way In which that due-process clause in the 
fourteenth amendment has been Interpreteil has caused a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction and has liad a great deal to do with the fec‘iing on the part of wage 
earners that the courts are not only hostile to them but are disposed to stretch 
their powers to show that hostility. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, from your observation and knowledge of the 
matter, if you were a member of this commission, would you favor suggesting 
that by act of Congress that this power be either taken away entirely — if they 
are eutitled to It, as you understand It—or limited in some way? 

aSSlD^—S. Doc. 415, 64^^!— vol 11 32 
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Mr. Sbaokr. No; I do not think I would be disposed to take that position, 
because I think as time has gone on that the United States Supreme Court has 
taken a broader and broader view of the scope of the police power. In nearly 
all of the cases 1 liave hud In mind, and to vvhlcli I referretl this morning, 
there have been strong dissenting opinions representing the views of individual 
Judges; .Fuslice Holmes, for example, in line with the views I imagine most 
wage earners wonl<l take of what miglit be properly doia’; under the police 
power. Those dissenting opinions have come to be the doniinating opinions of 
the Supreme Court, so I have very little misgiving myself as to the position the 
SupreiiH' (k)urt is likely to tak<‘ on most of tliese Issik's. And in connection 
with Issues where I think the court might hold an act unconstitutional, as, for 
example, it did in the act making it a misdemeanor for railroads to debar from 
employment members of trade unions; that it would take a different position 
if the legislation were drawn In a little different way; that is, if I indicated 
If it applied the same way to the employer and employee, then I think the 
Supnmie Court would withdraw its objection. Ev('n in tliat cjise .Justices 
McKenna and Holmes han<led in strong dissenting opinions, taking the view 
that that .sort of restriction of railroad corporations was entirely proper and 
should be upheld as constitutional. 

Commissioner Lknnon. You feel that with all educational processes we are 
making progress as rapidly as we can either toward the elimination of this 
exercise of i)ower by the courts or to their action bi'iug in conformity with 
social ideas as they prevail? 

Dr. Sk.vckk. T think we are, and I think that the progress will be facilitate4i 
if we center the matter in the Supreme Court of the United States, as I inti- 
mated, by taking that power away from the State courts, except as they ex- 
ercise it In applying the fourteenth amendment of the Federal Constitution 
on labor legislation. The.se decisl<ms could tluai all be appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and I hcMieve we have mov reached a 
point when that tribunal Is disposed to take very broad views of those 
matters. 

Commissioner Weinstock. T am not altogether sure whether it was you or 
some earlier witne.ss who t<K)k the stand that a worker couu's into court seri- 
ously handlcapiH'd as compared with the employer? Was that in your testi- 
mony, Professor? 

Dr, Skager. I don’t know that I would phrase it in that way, but I think he 
is at a distinct disadvantage in comparison with the employer. 

Commissioner WErNsxocK. You would make that as a general statement, 
Including union workers or nonunion workers coming into court? 

Dr. Seagkr. I would put it in this wa.v, that the judges are very much alive 
to the proi)erty Interests at stake. Their whole training has led them to think 
out very clearly the measures necessary to iwotect property interests. Their 
training has not kept them equally alive to the human interests, the other 
human Interests at stake, which is usually the Interest in which the wage 
earner most relies, becau.se usually he is not a person of proptTty, and if he 
has any standing in court It Is not because of projx^rty rights to be protected 
but some other right, and in that seii.se I believe the attitude of the courts is 
more favorable to the employer than the employee. Not consciously, but a.s a 
result of their antecedent training. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was it you. Professor, or .some other prior wit- 
ness who pointed out that the wage earner is handicappe<l in coming Into court 
by virtue of the fact that employers as a rule can hire better and more capable 
and higher-priced attorneys, for example, to defend him or to prosecute the 
case? 

Dr. Seaqer. The question that I was discussing related to poor people as 
compared with rich people; not employers as compared with employees, but 
I think that inference from what I said would be justified, except in the case 
of a wage earner who was a member of a well-organized trade, where the 
organization had means to command the highest type of legal ability. 

Commissioner Weinstck. In the case of a union worker, he la a member of 
the organization, and has as high legal talent as possible ; In that circumstance 
he is on a parity with the employer? 

Dr. Seaoeb. I think .so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That while the worker could not afford to employ 
a Parker, for example, who commands $2,000 a day to appear In court, yet a 
union like the Hatters’ Union could? 

Dr. Skaoeb. Yes, sir. 
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Ck>mmi88loiier Wbinstock. And so far as that circumstance Is concerned the 
worker Is on a parity with the employer? Now, you pointed out that courts 
are likely to be hostile in their attitude toward workers be<’ause of their 
previous training and the environment of the Judges; that their sympathy was 
bound t(> be with property more than with human rights. Now, Is it not a 
fact, Professor, that charge has been made by employers frevpiently, ami with 
a good deal of justice, perhaps, that they can not get a square deal in the lower 
courts? 

Dr. Seac.kr. Especially in lower courts; yes. sir; I have heard that. 

(‘oinmis.sioner Weinstock. That police judges, whore the case wa.s first 
broiiglit ui), when violence has been used, toslay to labor in t>rder to get votes, 
and that the employer is jdaced at a very serious disadvantage in those cases? 
Instances have h<‘(*n (ited uml come ludore this conimi.ssion whore in Phila- 
delphia, for example, where sonie strike occnrre<l in the textile Industry wl»erc 
some 4<i0-odd arrests were made for violence, and they hiid only been able 
to secure 3 convictions, and I presume that that experiment has been re- 
peatcHl very, very many times. Would that not lend color to the fact that the 
employer likewise inns a grievance along that line? 

Dr. Seaceu. I v\ill agree with you in reference to that and go further and 
say that most people who have laid the ndsfortnne to come into ciuitact with 
tlie police courts ai'c lllaiy to have a grievance. That Is my impression of the 
operation of justice in Now Yo?ic City, that our police magistrates, as a rule, 
have not a very high reinitation for Impartiality. Wc are not particularly 
proud of that part of our judltial system. 

Commissioner Wei stock. Then, if there was criticism to be leveled against 
our judicial system, it is not one .sided; both sides have grievances? 

Dr. Seaoeu. I would .say that is true in the way you have lndlcate<l, but the 
grievance on the side of the wage earner Is dec’lde<lly stronger, because appeal 
may be taken to tbe higb<*r courts, and the Issue finally rests with the higher 
courts, and it is tlunr attitude that Is the more important 

Commissioner Wkin.stock. Now, will that Imld In all cases? Here are men 
that are brought into a lower court charged with a criminal assault, say, on 
some so-called scabs, and they are dlschargwl, and it Is not possible umler 
the law, as I understand it, to bring that question to a higher court. I don’t 
kn(*w tlio legal plirase, not being an attorney, but it would be twice In jeopardy? 

Dr. Skager. I would agree as to that class of ca.se.s. I thoiight your question 
perhaps ref(‘rrefl to employers’ liability cases, where very often tb(‘ result of a 
Jury trial Is less favorable to the employer than the facts warranted. The.se 
cases can usually be appealed to the higher court, and this i.s not to the dis- 
advantage of the employer. 

Commls.sioner Weinstock. I take it you agree that the rights to quit and 
discharge rest on tlie same basis, do they not? 

Dr. Seaoeb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wetn.stock. That is, If you as an employer have a right to 
discharge me, I a.s a worker have the right to quit you at any time and for 
any reason or for no rea.son? 

Dr. Seager. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, would you regard It fair to all parties, then, 
to make it illegal or criminal to discriminate against men hecau.se they did or 
did not belong to a union? 

Dr. Seaoeb. Yes, sir ; I should. I don’t know that I should make it criminal, 
at any rate, not very criminal, but I think It would be desirable to make It 
unlawful. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, It would be unlawful to dis- 
criminate against a man because he belongs to a union or does not belong? 

Dr. Seaoeb. Yes, sir; that was the view taken by one of our judges of 
New York, Judge Bartlett, In a dis.sentlng opinion, Insisting that that was 
the form It ought to take. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, If I as a worker have the right 
to refuse to work, that you, becau.se you are not what Is called an employer 
of union labor, that you, on the other hand, have a perfect right to dismiss 
me because I was a union worker? 

Dr. Seaoeb. I would put It the other way around, and not give either one 
the right 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would put both on an absolute parity? 

Dr. Seaoeb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. On the question just asked you In regard to the 
Philadelphia incident, wher^ out of 400 arrests there were only 3 convictions, 
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It WHS stated that that niij^dit be cited as an evidence that the lower courts in 
which .jury trials were held were inlmlcable to employers. Would it be also 
evidence of the fact that such courts were loiinicable to tlie employer, or would 
it he a Oict that they liad utterly unjustly arrested a large number of men 
where no legal caus<‘ therefor exlstefl? 

Dr. Sk\(}kr. I shouhl want to be quite open minded about it. I know nothing 
about lh<* si site of facts that Mr. Welnstock’s question referred to. I would 
say, f)ff hand, that your Inference is quite as justifiable as the other. 

Cornnilssloner (Jakkktson. In your investigation, has it not been brought to 
your attention that one of the great grievances of laboring men in industrial 
strife Is Unit the weapon of Improiwr or unjustified arrests is indiscriminately 
used for the puriK>ae of prejudicing the lnter(‘sls of the men striking? 

i>r. ,S^:^0Eu. Yes, sir; I have that impre.sslon. 

("oininlssloner (Iauuktson. In regard to this equality before the law the fact 
of union^iien or nonunion men dws not enter Into the case at all ; it Is purely — 
I want to put the question in Its purely economic pha.se — as between the i)oor 
man and rich man, can there tlien be a real (Hpiality between the men, either 
iiefore tlie law or In the conduct of any matter of strife, betwwn the man who 
has not 111 ng hut his labor and the man who has other unlimited resources or a 
resource that will extend over a very long period, for the very reason that the 
capital of the men who have the resources can subsist upon tho.se resources 
where labor can not subsist upon itself? 

Dr. Skaokk. I think that Is true unless the wage earner is a member of an 
organization that can stand behind him. 

Commissioner (} muikison. 1 am taking It In the individual sen.se. 

Dr. Skaoer. Yes, sir; I would agree with that. 

Commissioner C akuk/ison. The man that has the resources is always able to 
utilize not only the belter in a legal eonte.st, not only the higher class of pro- 
fessional talent, and llier<‘l>y avail himself of all the possible delays of the law 
In the flirnl ailjndlcatlon of the case and starve the enemy out ; is that not the 
logleal ooncluslon? 

r>r. Sk\(!KK. I think that often describes the situation. 

(knnmissioner Wkinstoi k. In what you have said, Professor, about the atti- 
tude of the courts in labor cast's, do yon have chiefly in mind the cases in- 
volving compensation or liability eases and east's relating to sanitary laws and 
measures affecting women and children, or have you In mind ease.s involving 
boycotts and strikes and plrkt'ting? 

Dr. Skaoer. I had both classes t)f legislatltui in mind. If I may be pt'rinltted 
to tit) so, I have bad occasitm tt) rt'view cjises on the.so subjects recently, and 
T wt>uld bo glad to submit a reprint ttf those cases as part of my testimony 
before the c*ommlsslon. This Intllcates mtirt* in detail just what sort of de- 
cisions It set*ms to me .sh<»w the bias I have referretl to. 

(Tlie papers referred to, entltletl “The Attitiuit* t>f American t^ourts Toward 
Keslrlctlve Labtn* Laws,” by Henry H. Heager, published by (linn Co., Ibiston, 
in lOtM, and “The (kmstltutlon and Sticlal Prttgress in the State of New Yt)rk,“ 
bv HtMiry It. Seager, piibllslu'tl in The Survey. dnttMl April lb. IDIo, were sub- 
mitted In printed form.) 

Chairman Waj.su. Commissioner Lennon has a question to ask. 

Ctimmlssloner Lennon. Professor, yttu were askt'd a.s to your belief that the 
right to di.soharge by the employer and the right of quitting by an employee 
rested on the same basis. Do they rest on the same basis from a sociological 
vlewiioint ? 

Dr. Sf.auer. As I nnderstfKid the question It referrwl to the legal basis 
upon which they sboiild rest under our legal system. It was that sense In 
which I meant Unit they should be, It seemcnl to me, on exactly the same basis. 
The law should deal In exactly the .same way with the two sides. As to the 
siK'lological or economic aspect, I think usually the Job is more important to 
the worker than the woiker Is to the employer. 

Chairman Walsh. I have Imhuj asked to ask you this question: Do you 
think it would be possible, with a permanent Industrial relations commission, 
to encourage workers to work out their own salvattou? 

Dr, {^KAum. 1 am very glad that question Is asktsl, because it will permit me 
to express the view that a permanent industrial relations eominission, if we are 
to have one, sluiuld be a commission of employers and employees, on which 
the general p\iblic shouhl not be represente<l, and that the basis of selection 
should he some sort of plan by which the members would represent the two 
sides — represent the organizations that are developed on the two sides, so 
that both points of view would be constantly present, and those who have full 
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lOAOWledge of the difficulties of labor problems would be tlie ojies enlletl on to 
work toward a more hanioaious solution. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you found it very difficult to secure members who 
could beset out as representing the public', who were impnrtlal in their views? 

Dr. Seager. I think It is very difficult to secure such members. 

Commissioner Wein stock. How could you net an unroement under those cir- 
cumstances, Professor, if both sides wc^re partisan? 

Dr. Seaokr. My tbouniit is not that an agreement could be r<*aeh(Ml on all 
I)olnts, but that anrecmient oouhl be securtHl on many points, ttnd (bat all of the 
agreements ri?aclied would be effective because tlu'y Nvould represent rc'ally a 
('oming together of emiiloyer an<l employ (‘e. Wla'i-eas. usually, if represenla- 
tives of the public are on such commission.s, the two sides disagree^ and the rep- 
resentatives of the public declare the vcnlicl, Jtnd it docs not carry conviction 
to either side, which means virtually a failure of the whole s.\stem. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie representatives usually <!<► not work themselves, but 
live on an Income from stocks, or something else, liuolved in Industry? 

Dr. Seager. Very apt to; have to live on soimdliing. 

C/ominlssloner Weinstch'K. In other wonls. yon would have the two sides rep- 
resenteil without an umpire? 

l>r. Seauer. I should. The function I have in mind l(U' such a c<muulsslon 
would be to work toward more harmonious rclatlotis and go just us fttr us it is 
IMJssiblc for the two sides to c'ome together. 

Comnd.ssloner Wein stock. You would follow out the ithin that has heiui In 
siiceessful oiKjration for many years in the London (!luiiuh<‘r of ('onunerce, where 
the two sides to the controversy are represented by an iHiinil mnnher of repre- 
sentatives of each without an umpire? 

Dr. Sea(’kr. Exactly. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Ami in n<*arly every <‘ase they cmne to an under- 
standing? 

Dr. Sevcer. Yes, .sir. 

(’lialrman Walsh, (commissioner O’tJonnell has a question, ]>r. Seager, 

(^otnmlssioner (J’Connell. Doctor, ns presitlent of the Association for T^ahor 
I,eglslati()n, from wliat source does the active <»pi>ositlou to your legislation 
come; the legislation you seek in the various legislatures? 

Dr. Seager. Usually frenn employers. 

CommlsslomT OTJonnkli,. They oppose all forms of legislaticm InltiaUMi by 
you? 

Dr. Seager. No; many employers favor legislation; hut when there is oj>poHi- 
lion It usually comes from the employers, and It relates to specific proposals; 
that is, employers now nearly always agree that some legislation is nec(*ssary, 
hut many employers, when you come to a siiecific proposal, will dissent from 
thaf proposal. 

(knninissioner O'Connell. The temlency is usually towuird rcslucing, fur In- 
stance, the hours or the age limit, I mean, and wJiere w'e would put it at Id the 
employers w'ould try to Iiave ft reduced to 14 or 33 or some other comju’oniise 
on It? 

Dr. Seager. Yes; that would he illustrative; though, ns a matter of fact, we 
I'oncern ourselves very little with child-lnhor legislation, because of tlie exist- 
ence of another national organization that deals with that. The asp(*cls we 
have been particularly occupied wdth have hwn compensation legislation, legis- 
lation with reference to one day of rest in seven, and so on; that is, legislation 
designed to protect the adult workers rather than children. 

Commissioner Gabketson. And with referen<‘e to occupational disea.ses? 

Dr. Seager. With reference to occupnllonul diseases. 

(jommissioner O'C^onnell. Did you observe the recently .successful erfrirt in 
changing the coniiiensation laws in the State of New' York at tlie recent s(‘ssIon 
of the legislature, Doctor? 

Dr. Seager. Substituting an industrial (.‘orornisslon for the compensation rora- 
mission? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yt^. 

Dr. Seager. Yes; I ohserveil that very closely, and was very much inlen'sted 
In It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What were the Influences behind that legislation? 

Dr. Meager. The influences were very complex, and any statement I might 
make would l>e my personal opinion. There is no doubt but what the proposal 
started largely on political grounds; that is to say, the department of labor 
and the compensation commission had been organized under the auspices of a 
Democratic udministratloni and there had l)een a change in the politics of the 
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State, and tlie Republicans came Into control and a number of measures were 
proposed, and some were put through, designed to provide — designed among 
other thingSy to provide offices for a number of deserving Republicans. It 
was In that way, I think, that the proposal first came forward. But after it 
was made, the association for labor legislation, which I represent, which had 
lonr been coramitteil to the plan of an industrial commission as the body to 
administer the labor laws and the compensation law — that is, the Wisconsin 
plan — opposed the bill as it was introduced, and at the same time agree^l to 
'support a bill if it should be changed along lines that would eliminate iwlitics 
from It so far as possible and insure the sort of organization of the department 
of labor, and the compensation (vmndj-slon, that aeeme<l to us desirable, aii<l 
the law, as finally passed, was the bill which was drafted under the auspices 
practically of the Association for Labor Legislation, and a very different bill 
from that that was originally propostsl. 

Commissioner O’Connell, lint the effort was in the direction of making the 
componftatlon laws of New York less effective? 

Dr. Seager. Not at all. I should say, on the contrary, to make them more 
effective. There w'as no change whatever made in the compensation law 
except to sul)stltute for the compensation <*ommlsslon, as tla* body to administer 
the law, an Industrial comml.ssion as the body to administer the law, and to 
charge this commission at the same time with a<lmi nisi rat Ion of the labor hnv. 
The industrial eonnaission consists of five memla'rs. It happened that the 
compensation commission conslsttsl of four ineml)ers, because one of tiio 
menihers had reslgiusl. and only four were actually employed for the work 
of the commission. Tlie four meml)ers of tlu; compensation commission and the 
commissioner of labor constitiitiMl five persons, and the new ct)mmlssion con- 
sists of five persons, so tlie only re.siilt is tlie combination of the work of 
those two departments, both concerned in a very intimate way with the 
labor law, and It is likely to lead, in our opinion, to a laucli greater efficiency 
In the administration of the law by cutting out duplication as to inspection 
and so on and so on. 

Oominlssloner O’Connell. Was not an effort made, and was It not successful. 
In allowing greater privileges In the optional 

Dr. Seager (Interrupting). There w'ere attempts made to aTnend the com- 
pensation law in a good many particulars, but tliat was entirely independent 
of the nssoelatlon bill, and all of them were opposed by the Association for 
Labor I^egislatlon and all hut one of them were defen t(Ml. 

Oominlssloner O’Conn ki.l. Who w'ere they supported by? 

Dr. Seager. Supported, I imagine, l)y employers, although some of th>^m 
were rather obscure, and also l)y casualty companies. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tnsuran<*e companies? 

Dr. Seager. Insurance companies; but practically all of those measures were 
defeated; only one of tliem passed, and that In a form that did not Involve 
a very serious relaxation of the compensation law. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Isn’t it a fact that one of the evils that develoi)e<l 
under the New York compensation law' was that of compelling all settlements 
with injured workers to be done by and through the cominissioii, resulting in 
the commission becoming, ns it W'ere, snowed under and delaytMl Indefinitely 
the time when the injured w'orker could get compensation? 

Dr. Seager. The law pr(»vlded for that methwl of settlement, and as a matter 
of fact the commission was far behind in the settlement of claims. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And In order to remedy that the plan was finally 
adopted — tiiat settlement — a plan that has been employed practically with entire 
satisfaction in other State.s — of permitting the employer to make settlement 
with the injured worker subject to the approval of the commission? 

Dr. Seager. Yes; that change w'as made. I would not say that operated to 
the entire satisfaction of both parties. There was a good deal of dissatisfaction 
with that method on the part of the workers; but that wns entirely Independ-' 
ent of the Association’s Industrial CommI.sslon bill, and personally I was op- 
posed to that change in the New York law. My own opinion was that a 
different method of handling claims would have enabled the commission to 
catch up with its business, and that on the w'hole, In the long run, having 
claims settled by the commission would be more satisfactory to both sides, 
assuming an impartial commission. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The change you speak of, that was in the Interest 
of the Insurance companies? 

Dr. Seager. Doubtless that bill was supported strongly by the Insurance com- 

panies. 
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Commissioner 0 *Oonnkll. Do you suppose their Interest was that because the 
commission was not giving prompt attention to claims of individuals, they 
w^nte<l a change? 

Dr. Seaoeb, Doubtless that aspect concerned them financially; that Is, It was 
a financial disadvantage to them to have the settlement t»f these claims dela,ve<l. 
But It was tiie general impression that the strongtn- reason \vas the opportunity 
that might develop for making more favorable settlements from their point of 
view. . 

('luiirman Walsh, That Is all; thank you, Professor, very much, for your 
attemlanee and testimony. 

Mr. Haywood, please. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you tdease state your full name? 

Mr. Haywood. William D. Haywooil. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliero do yo\i reside, Mr. Huyw4.K)d? 

Mr. Haynv(K)I). 1 )(‘nver Is my home. 

('hairnian Walsh. Denver, Colo.? 

BIr. HAYwma). Yes, sir. 

(Miairmun Walsh. Where were you born? 

Mr. Haywood. Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is your age? 

Mr. Haywood. Born in IStJI) — February. 

Chairman Wai.sh. At what age did you begin work? 

]Mr. Hayw<h)d. Nine years old. 

Chairman Walsh. And In what Industry, or what occupation? 

Mr. Haywood. In the mining industry. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Haywood. Utah — Opliir Canyon. 

C^hairman Walsh. Would you be kifid enough, Mr. Haywood, just to sketch 
your history as a worker and miner, up to tlie time you became a member of 
the association of the Western FiMleratlon of Miners? 

Mr. Hayw(M)d. Well, after the first short period, wc movcnl from there back 
to Salt Lake City, where I worked at dltTerent kinds of work until I went to 
till* State of Nh'viida, when I was 15 years old. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now. In a general way, what sort of work did you 
work at, between the ages of 9 and 15? 

Mr. Haywood. Why, I worked at driving delivery wagons, as a messenger 
boy, in a hotel as elevator boy and bell b<»y. It was when I was In the latter part 
of it, the fifteenth year, that I went to Nevada, and went to work In the mines 
permanently. 

Chairman Walsh. At the age of 15? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you kindly pitch your voice a little louder; the re- 
porters seem to have difficulty In hearing you, and there are a number of spec- 
tators who would like to hear you. So you will please speak a little louder. 

Mr. Haywood. I went to work for tlie Ohio Mining Co. in Willow Creek, 
Nev., and worked there until I was 19; and then drifter] around intrj the differ- 
ent mining camps of Utah, Colorado, Idaho, and back to Nevada again. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you familiar with the formation of the Western 
Federation of Miners? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes ; being a miner, of course I kept acquainted with what the 
miners were doing and remember when that federation of miners was organ- 
ized, and have since become acquainted with all of the circumstances that 
brought about the federation of miners. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please describe the conditions that led to the 
formation of the Western Federation of Miners? 

Mr. Haywood. It was organized as the result of a strike that occurred in 
the Coeur d’Alene, 

Chairman Walsh. What form of organization did they have prior to that 
time, if any? 

Mr. Haywood. Local unions, and mostly branches or assemblies of the 
Knights of Labor. 

The miners of the Coeur d’Alene had gone on strike against a reduction of 
wages, and the mine owners called in armed thugs, armed men from outside 
territory. There was a pitched battle between these guards and the miners, 
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and In the course of the light there was a mill blown up. This was charged 
to the miners, and the mine owners calletl on the governor for the rallltla. 
The militia was sent in there and martial law was declared, and nearly 1,000 
men were urreste<l and placed in what they called the “ bull pen.” That was 
a hurriedly erected two-story structure built out of rough lumber, and these 
men were crowded In there with scarcely room to lie down — so many — with 
cracks in the tl(X)r above permitting the excrement from the men to drop on 
those below. The result of that Incarceration, there were many of them who 
sickened and died from the diseases that they caught there. At one period 
of this strike an injunction was Issued ami 14 of the leaders were arrested 
and sent to Ada County; 2 of them, I think, were sent to Detroit to serve 
terms. 

It was while these men were In Bol.se that they conc'elvcsl the idea of fe<l- 
eratlng all of the miners of the \Ve.st Into one general organization. After 
they were releasefl, being in Jail for six or seven months, they called a con- 
vention, that was held in Butte, In May, 1893, and It was there the Western 
Federation of Miners was 8tarte<l. 

Chairman Walsh. Had you been connected In any ofliclal capacity with any 
organizations that prece<led the Western Federation of Miners? 

Mr. Haywood. No; there was no organization where I was working at that 
time. 

(Miairjnan Wai.sh. Had you belonged to any labor organization up to that 
time? 

Mr. Haywood. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed, Mr. Haywood. 

Mr. Hayw(X)d. Following the organization, ns It was starte<l at Butte, came 
the ilrst strike; that was In Cripple (Ve(‘k In 1894. They went on strike to 
establish a wage of $3 a day and maximum hours of (4ght.' 

Chairman Walsh. What was the wage at that time, Mr. Haywood? 

Mr. H.wwood. Thret^ dollars, but there was an olTort on the part of the 
min owners to reduce It, as they ha<l tried to do In the Coeur d’Alene. The 
strike was against a iv<l action of pay. 

Chairman Walsh. The .drlke was against a reduction of pay? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; in the Couer <rAlene, and it was practically so in Crip- 
ple Creek iii 1894. 

The inlno owner had a .sheriff in ofTlce. I do not think there is any use of 
mincing words. You know when the mine owners have the sheriff and you 
know whim the minors have him. You know when the mine owners control 
the court and you know when the others control tlie court. Well, they had 
the Sheri if and he orgaiilziHl some 1,009 deputlc.s. Tlii'se deputies wen* pro- 
ceeding agaiiust the miners who were picketinl on the crest of Bull Hill. It 
was then iKU-luips the only time In the history of lal)or troubles in the country 
when the militia was tisi'd in the intcre.sts of the men. Gov. Waite went to the 
Cripple Cn'ek district In Denver and loariuMi of conditions as they existed 
there and he call(‘<l out Ihe militia. He imt them in between the deputy sheriffs 
and the miners, and told the deputies to disi)erse or he would declare a state 
of insurrection. 

The strike was settUnl by the govern(»r of the Rtati* being the arbiter of 
the men, and a banker of tlie name of David Moffatt, since deceased,, as the 
arbiter of the mine owners. The .'{:3 a day was grunted and the eight-hour law 
was established. Tlie eight-hour law had not passed the legislature of the 
State of Colorado at iluil time, and it only applUnl to those quartz camps where 
the union was strong enougli to enforce It. 

There was no further trouble lu the (trIpiUe Creek district for some 10 years, 
and the next big strike was In Leadville, lu 1899. Again the miners went on 
strike there to prevent a reduction of wages from .i?3 to !f2.50 a day, and, as had 
l>econio customary, the mine owners ask(*d for the soldiers. GoV. Waite had 
been defeated In the election previous, and there was a governor by the name 
of McIntosh. He sent the soldiers at once. Tliere were hundreds of men 
arrested, bull pens established, old abandoneil shaft houses used as prisons, and 
the men subjecteil to some cruelties. They lost the strike; the wages were 
re<luced 50 cents a day. 

In 1899 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Were there any fatalities In that Leadville 
strike? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And was there any loss of life? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; and there was some loss of life. 
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Gh&irxuRD Walsh. Did iiuprisonint'nt follow in any case? 

Mr, Haywood. There was no permanent imprisonment and no trials : with 
tlie end of the strike the strife was over. 

In 1809 tiiey haii a strike in Lake (’ity, and the militia was used again. 

1 h^ird some talk this morniiig »)f gunmen being employed by union men, but 
owners always hud gunmen In the strikes with the Western Fe<leration 
or Miners In the West, in the miiitia, when tlmy could not get any other men 

In 1899 there was a strike in Lake Oity, and the same year the siH.‘ond great 
strike in tlie Coeur d’Alene. In that strike wages had been estal)lishe<l at 88 . 0 O 
^ nearly all of the mining camps, with, I think, the e)ieej>tlon of Bunker 
Hill; and tlie mine owners had generally said to the miners that if the wages 
at Bunker Hill were not increased it would be necessary for them to reduce 
their wages to tliat standard. A strike against the lUinker Hill was declared 
and became general throughout the district. The soldiers were calbnl for; 
again a mill had been blown up, and they churgtKl the miners with the destrucl 
tlou of this mill, and it probably was the miners who destroywl It. The soldiers 
came, this time Feileral trooiis. Tliey were the black soUliers, the same who 
were afterwards dismlsstnl from the Army down in Brownsville, Tex. And the 
treatment afforded to white men and white women by those black soldiers; 1 
do not mention the fact that they were black because I like white soldiers any 
better, because I put them all on the same level, but (hey were colored sohllers 
in this Instance. 

Anotlier bull peu was established. This lime it was an old rambling one-story 
building, fenced in wit., barbed wire, where between 1 ,(KX> and 1,100 men were 
held for many months, b.'tween 0 and 7 months, and a gooil many of the men 
died. 

Chairman Walsh. Were tiiey held on siuicilic charges of crime? 

Mr. Haywood. They were arrested without w-arrani and without charge. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the couris not oirui or operating in the tiTritory? 

Mr. Haywood. The courts were ojien and operating, but a semistate of martial 
law prevailed. 

I recall one instance of a man who died In i)rison. His name was Mike 
Devine, he wtus a Catholic In religion. He liad been sick for a long while, and 
was sick during the strike. Coming out (d the liospital he was met on the street 
by one of tlie negro .soldiers and pushed off of the sidewalk, and when Mike 
resented this troalnient he was arr(‘sted and thrown into prison and he laid a 
relapse, and h<‘ felt tluit he wa.s g<»lng to die and he asked for a i»ri(‘st, and one 
Ideut. Lyons, who was there under Cen. Merriam, said to Ikwine, “You can 
make your confession in hell.” And Mike died without tla‘ benetit of a con- 
fession. 

The result of that strike was that wages were maintained at the same stand- 
ard as had existed before the strike. 

In the Western Fe<U*ration of Miners there is little difference between the 
wage of the skilled and the unskille<l. A man who handles a shovel gels a 
minimum wage of $3 a day, while a man who runs a machine drill gets $3.50 
a day. 

I have tried to mention the strikes that the organization 1 ms been mixed 
up im 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you go up into tlie strike at Uaid, the strike 
at Lead? 

Mr. Haywood. There was a strike at lAjad about this iieriod— this was In 
1899 — ^but that did not become .serious, and tlie strike, or ratlier It is a lockout 
that Is on there now, began at a later date. 

In 1901 there was a strike in Tellurid<?, Colo. There the company brought 
in scabs, strike breakers, and there was a tight het\v<s*n (he union men and the 
scabs, and the union men came out best. Tlie strike was won witliout much 
court proceeciings. 

In 1902 and 1903 came the strike that is so well known as the Cripple Creek 
strike, and that strike was In the nature of a sympathetic strike. The men 
who were working in the mills in Colorado City, although entitled to the benefits 
of the 8 -hour law, which had been passed in Colorado at that time, were work- 
ing 12 hours a day, 11 hours a day shift and 13 hours night shift. This condi- 
tion prevails In the smelting plants of Colorn<io at the present time, and In some 
of the milling plants. They went out on strike In September, I think, 1^. 

Chairman Walsh* Was the attention of the authorities called to the con- 
dition — that is» that the law was being violated with reference to the hours of 
labor? 
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Mr. Haywood. Oh, yes, Indeed. 

<Jliairuiau Walsh. Was the law inoperative, or why didn’t they prosecute the 
officials? 

Mr. Haywood. The smelter officials, or mine owners, do you mean? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Haywood. Did you ever hear of a mine owner or of a manufacturer being 
prosecuted for violation of a law? Well, they were not, anyway. The courts 
don’t work that way. 

In the following March the miners of Cripple Creek who were producing the 
ort^ that was re<luced at Colorado City, went on strike. 

(’linirman Walsh. Was the law being observed as to them; were they 
working? 

Mr. Haywood. They were the ones who first established the law. 

Chairman Walsh. They established the law during the following strike? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And they were having the benefits of the law? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; they never lost the effects of the first strike. They w’^ent 
on strike on the ITth of March, striking In sympathy and for the benefit of the 
men In Colorado City, and at that time strikes became very general through 
Colorado, there being some 10 or 15 camp.s, and included the smelters of Denver. 
The State was pretty well tied up. and most of the southern coal fields were on 
strike. 

They were striking, as they struck 10 years before, for tlie enforcement of a 
State law. The laws at that time were Inoptn-arive at (Tipple C^rei^k. The 
militia ran the district. They threw the officers out of office. Sheriff Uobln.son, 
I remember, had a rope thrown at his feet and was told to resign or they would 
hang him; and other offieers were tr<‘ated in the same way, and some 400 men 
were detx)rted friaa tlieir homes. Seventy-six of them were plaeed aboanl 
trains and escorted by soldiers over into the State of Kansas, where they were 
dumped out on the prairie and told that they must lu'ver come hack. Habeas 
corpus was dcrnh'd. I recall Judge Swd’s court, where he had three men 
brought In that were being held by the militia. While his court was in se.sslori 
It was surroundcfl by soldiers who had tlieir gatling guns and rifles trained on 
the door. He ordered those three prisoners relcastsl, and the soldiers went after 
them, and they were taken back to jail. That strike was not won.. It was not 
altogther lost. There were some places where the eight-hour day was estab- 
lished and inereast's of wages w(‘re grante<l, hut for the smelter men, as I said 
before, the 12 hours pretty generally prevailed among the laborers. 

Commissioner Lknnon. What hours prevail in Utah? 

Mr. Haywood. Eight hours. 

Commissioner Lknnon. In the .smelters? 

Mr, Haywood. Not in all tlie smelters; no. There are part of them who work 
eight hours, but there is an eight-hour law nevertheless. That was the first one 
that was carried to the Cnlted States Supreme (k>urt, and it was a similar law 
that was pas.sed in the State of C<»lorado that wa.s declarwl uncon.stltutional by 
the supreme co\irt of that State. There is not much to be said about the courts 
in connection with that strike other than (he writ of habeas corpus was denioxl ; 
free speech w'as also denied; fr<H» assemblage also; hull pens were established; 
1,000 men were arrested In Victor and put into the Armory Hall ; 1,600 men in 
one room, and this la the heat of June. There were also women arrested, 
and during the strike the Western Federation of Miners estalilished store.s 
for supplies for relief of the strikers and did business with i^eople who were not 
strikers. These stores, which proved to be splendid establishments, .were 
broken into, looted, and safes broken open, scales and such things destroyed and 
carrletl off. They carried aw ay fruit by the ton, and things that they could not 
carry away they destroyed ; for Instance, cutting open sacks of flour and sugar 
and dumping them on the floor and pouring kerosene oil over the quarters of 
beef, and such as that. This was done by members of the militia and of the 
Citizens* Alliance. Remember that you have a report here in Washington of 
that, written by Walter B. Palmer, that goes into the details of the labor dis- 
turbance In Colorado ; also some Senate documents, statements by the Western 
Federation, and statements by the Mine Owners* Association. 

It was during the period of those strikes that the Western Federation of 
Miners realiztHl the necessity of labor getting together in one big union. We 
were on strike In Cripple Creek, the miners; the mill men were on strike in 
Colorado Springs. There were scabs in the mines and scabs In the mills, and 
there were union railroaders that were the connecting link between those two 
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propositions. There seemed to be no hope for such n thing as that amonK tniv of 
the existing labor organizations, and in 1905 the ofhcers of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners took part In a conference we called — the convention of the 
Industrial W'orkers of the World. That convention was held In Chicago in 
June, 1905, and the W^estern Federation of Mlncr.M, among other labor organi- 
zations, became a part of that movement. And there has been a continuation 
of the same troubles that the Western Federation of Miners was Involvinl In 
ever since that pericKl. The ftnieratlon Itself has since 1905 had several severe 
strikes. In Lead City a Us'kout, whh-h practically disruptwi the organ Iziit Ion 
at that lioint. At Bingham Canyon, Ftuh, they were involved In a great strike, 
and you have all heard of it ; the strike In the copper mines at Calumet. Mich., 
where there were many casualties. The men were slarveil ; the children of the 
miners wore burned to d<‘ath on Christmas Eve. I'lu're was no lire; they were 
trnmphxl to death. A false cry of fire ha<l been ghen, and In their attempt to 
eH< ape from the hall there were 95 women anil <■hiI(lren trampled to deatli. The 
Industrial Workers, when organized, bec:ime first involved in a strike of serious 
proportions at McKei's Ro<‘ks, Pa. Tlu‘re was the lirsi lime that we went up 
against what were called the Cossacks, the black plague of that State. The 
Industrial Workers met them on a dilTereiit basis to what other labor organiza- 
tions had done, anil told them “for every man you kill of us, we will kill one 
of yon,” and with the death of one or two of the Oissaeks their brutality bmiine 
less. 

I am trying to think of these incidents In stHpience, as near as I can. 

I think the next Instance where the Industrial Workers had to contend with 
the law was perhaps the free-speech fight in Spokane, where the members of 
the organization insisted on speaking on tlu‘ streets In frimt of the employment 
agency oitiees. They were telling what the employment sharks — w’hat they 
were doing; how they would employ men; that these mim would go up to take 
jobs that they had picked for them; that they would be discharged and other 
gangs sent out. The authorities of the city took up tin* side of the employment 
sharks, and between 500 and 0(M) men ami women, members of the organization, 
were throwm Into prison. Sineral of them were killed. They were put In the 
hot box and then removed ami put iu a cold cell. Several died from pmmmonia. 
They got no relief from the court, hut, us the members of the organization piT- 
sisted In carrying on the fight, finally the city of Spokane compromlst^il by say- 
ing that tliey would let them all out of jail provided that the organization would 
not prosecute certain cus(*s that had been made against the oflicers. I think that 
it was the following year that the free-speech fight occurred in Fresno, Cal. 
There the authorities started to arrest imm merely for speaking on the street 
corner, not causing a congestion of traflii-. If I liave It corrwtly, there was 
between 150 and 200 men thrown Into prison there. They were crowded to more 
than the capacity of the prison. The ho.se of the fire department was turned 
on them. I jim told that one night they w'ere compel ksl to stand up to their 
knees In water, but they won that fight; and perhaps the only one that they 
have lost at all was the free-speech fight In San Diego, of which at least one 
of your commission Is more or less acquainted. I think It was Mr. Harris 
Welnstock that made a report on that — a partial report of that Sun Diego frw- 
speech fight. 

The law afforded men no protection there. They were speaking, when ar- 
rested, on what is calUnl D Street — D Street is a cross street running Into one 
of the principal thoroughfares. It was not a street that was traveled, but the 
authorities had got tired of hearing the discussion that was carried on at this 
street corner every night. Tiie first speaker arresteil was a single taxer, and 
after him a Socialist. It was then that the Industrial Workers of the World 
became Involved, and again I would say 135 men, some women, were badly 
abused and maltreated and thrown into the Jails; they were beaten and 
whipped, and a man who was not a member of the organization had the letters 
** I. W. W.” burned into his body, Into his flesh, with a lighted cigar. 

To recite all of the atrocities tliat took place in San Diego and elsewhere 
would mean to take up too much time of the commission. 

I think this will bring us down to the time of the Lawrence strike, In which 
the Industrial Workers took charge. There, of course, as everywhere, I might 
say, that I have seen courts in action, tiicy took the side of the capitalists. 
There were between 800 and 900 people arrested — men and women, ^rls and 
boys; there were some convictions, but a small proportion for the large number 
that were arrested. In Massachusetts they have a system of State ixdice, 
something similar to that of Pennsylvania, though thev are not mounted. 
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When fhe strike was called the State police came, and the park police, the 
municipal police from other cities, and then they brought in the militia. Several 
of the strikers were killed, none of the employers were, but they arrested two 

of the leaders of the strike for the death of Anna ; she was one of the 

girls that was on strike. They had those men in Jail for nine months and would 
probably have convicted them if it had not been for the general strike on the 
part of the workers. After the strike had been settled and the demands were 
gained, they added to their former demands that Ettor, Caruso, and Giovannltti 
be released from prison; they were finally acquitted. During the Lawrence 
strike there were strikes at Clinton and many other places in the textile 
Industry. 

At Clinton the police were again used by the mill owners, and they shot into 
a crowd of striking girls, wounding many of them seriously. In Little Falls 
the same treatment was accorded the strikers by the police, which is also true 
during the great strike at Paterson. Nearly everyone is acquainted with the 
details of that strike and its outcome. 

Since the Paterson strike there has been trouble In Wheatland, Cal., where 
membera of the Industrial Workers of the World organized 2,500 hop pickers, 
asking for better conditions In the hop fields of the Durst Bros, ranches. 
As the outcome of that demand two young married men, Ford and Suhr, 
were arrested and charged with the killing of the district attorney. They were 
convicted, and have betm sentenced to prison for life terms. 

This, I think, briefly outlines the main strikes of the organization that I 
have been affiliated with and, 1 think, clearly portrays a condition that this 
comrnl.sslon shmild understand, and that is that there is a class struggle In 
society, with workers on one side of that struggle and the capitalists on the 
other ; that the workers have nothing but their lut)or power and the capitalists 
have the control of and the influence of all branches of government — legislative, 
executive, and administrative; that they have on their side of the question 
all of the forces of law; they can hire deti'ctives, they can have the police 
force for the asking or the militia or the Tteguiar Army. 

There are workers who have come to the conclusion that there is only one 
way to win this battle. We don’t agree at all with the statement that you 
heard reiterated here day after duy~that there is an identity of interests between 
capital and labor. We say to you frankly that there can be no identity of in- 
terests betwetui labor, who pro(luc(‘s all by their own labor power and their 
brains, and such men as John I). Rockefeller, Morgan, and their stockholders, 
who neither by brain or muscle or by any other effort contribute to the pro- 
ductivity of the Industries that they own. We say that this struggle will go 
on in spite of anything that this commission can do or anything that you may 
recommend to CA>ngress; that the struggle bctw(H)n the working class and the 
capitalistic class is an Inevitable battle; that it is a fight for wluit the cap- 
italistic class has control of— the means of life, the tools and machinery of 
production. These, we c<»nte»ul, should lx* in the liaiuls of and controlled by the 
working class alone, independent of any tiling that capitalists and their share- * 
holders and stockholders may say to the contrary. 

Personally I don’t think that this can be done by political action. First, for 
the very good reason that the wage earner or producing classes are in the 
minority; second, that they are not educated In the game of politics; that their 
life is altogether industrial. That while they are the (»nly valuable unit of so- 
ciety, still tlioir efforts must be confined to the jobs where they work. And I 
have had a dream that I have In the morning and at night and during the day, 
and that is that there will be a new s<iclety sometime in which there will be no 
battle between capitalist and wage earner, but that every man will have free 
access to land and its resources. In tliat day there will be no political gov- 
ernment, there will be no States, and Congress will not be composed of lawyers 
and preachers us It is now, but it will be conqiost'd of experts of the different 
branches of industry, who will come together for the purpose of discussing the 
welfare of all the people and discussing the means by which the machinery can 
be made the slave of the people instead of a part of the ptHiple being made the 
slave of machinery or the owners of machinery. I believe that there will come a 
time when the workers will realize what the few of us are striving for and that 
is Industrial freedom. 

Chairman Walsh. In how many of these places that you have spoken of 

Commissioner O’Gonnkiju. Just let me carry out this point, if you please, Mr, 
Ohairmnn. Vou say you don’t believe it can be done by political action! 

Mr. Haywood. No, sir. 
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Gonuolsaioner O’Ccnpheli,. Have you in mind some other method hy which 
It can? 

Mr, Haywood. Yes, sir; I tliink it cun be done by direct action. I moan by 
organissatlon of the forces of labor. Take, for instance, tlie organization that 
you know, the United Mine Workers of America. Tliey have about one-half 
of the miners of this country organized. At least a sufficient number to 
control them all. I think the United Mine Workers can say to the mine 
owners, “ You must put these mines in order, in proper shape, or we won’t 
work in them.” They can compel the intro<luctlon of safety appliances, of 
ventilation systems, and save in that way thousands of lives every year. I 
don’t think anybody will deny that they have that power to bring about tliat 
Improvement. If they have the power to do timt by direct action, they Imve 
the power to reduce their hours; they have the power to Increase or at least 
to better the lab<wiug conditions around the mines and have bt‘tter Inaises. 
It seems to me tliere is no reason in the world why the miner should not 
enjoy, even In a mining camp, some of the advantages that the worker has In 
the city. And I think that free organization of miners, organ Izinl in one l)lg 
union, having no contract with the boss, have no right to enter into a con- 
tract with the employer or any other oombluation of labor, to niy mind. 
There can be each division of industry, each subdivision, be brought Into a 
whole, and that will bring about the condition that I have descrllKHl to ycm. 

Commissioner O’Connkli^ You mean by that, by these cvonoiuic organiza- 
tions they would create, or control questions of hours and things of that kind 
you spoke of, but as to the ownership, the right of ownership, what is the 
method that you have In mind of yonr organization In connection with the 
method of taking over? 

Mr. Haywood. Taking over through the organization. If you are strong 
enough to comixjl tlie tilings I say, you are strong enough to say, “ Here, Mr. 
Stockliolder, we won’t work for you any longer. You have drawn dividends 
out of our hides long enoiigli ; we iiropo.se that you sliull go to work now, and 
under the same opr>ort uni ties that we have had.” 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, you proi)ose by your slrengtli and numbers 
to dwlare owner.ship? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; exactly; through (he efforts of the working class. 

Cliainnan Walsh. Commissioner Welnstock 1ms some (im'siions he would 
like to ask you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Alay I ask you, Mr. HuyvvomI, yonr present occai- 
pntion? 

Mr. JIaywooi). Secretary-treasurer of the Industrial Workers of the World. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The charge has beim inad(» that so-called labor 
agitators, as a rule, are either of foreign birth or foreign iiarentage. May I 
ask what was yonr pnrentag<‘? 

IMr. Haywood. My father was an American, and his father was an American, 
and his father was an AnaTican. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So you date your American ancestry hack s(*veral 
generations? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Comrals-sioner Weinstock. You made the .statement a little while ago that 
the wage-earning prodm iiig class Is In a minority V 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

C!oramissioner Weinstock. May I ask what hs the foundation for that state- 
ment? 

Mr. Haywood. Well, Government statistic's. 

Commissioner W’einstock. What do the Government statistics show? 

Mr. Haywood. Isaac Hourwich Is the compiler of those statistics. Why, It 
shows very few States where they have even a slight majority. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, are you sufficiently familiar with the Fed- 
eral statistics to tell us about how many wage earners there are In the 
country? 

Mr. Haywood. There are about 10,000.000 industrial wage earners. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Including their dependents, assuming there are 
the usual number of 6 dependents to every worker, that would make about 
60,000,000 of people? 

Mr. Hayw(X)d. No; I don’t think so. This Includes the man and his wife 
and some of his children. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No — I n that 10,000,000? 

Hr. Haywood. Yes. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Now, assuming or admitting that the wage-earn- 
ing producing class arc In the minority — howc’ver, it would have to be ad- 
mitted, I take it, that they at least have the balance of power, and whichever 
side they would throw iheir influence with would win? 

Mr. Haywood. I Ihink that is quite so. 

Commissioner \.sto('K. That is, tliey are relatively in the position that 
the Irish r(‘present!itlv<‘s In Parliament were in for many years; that Is, they 
had the balance of the power, and while they had comparatively a small 
minority, yet whlch(‘ver side they adhered to would win out. 

Mr. Haywood. Polllically. 

Oomrnlssioner Wkinstock. Yea; giving them of course great strength and 
great Influence. And I take it the same might be said of the wage-earning 
producing class in this country, that even though in the minority they at least 
have the balance of power. Are you at all familiar with the number of States 
where the Initiative, referendum, and re<‘all prevail? 

Mr. Haywood. No ; I have no definite knowledge as to the number of States. 

Oomml.ssioner Wkinhtocu^. T take it you know, of course, that numerous 
States liave adopted the Initiative, referendum, and recall in recent years, and 
that the tendency now i.s in most of the State.s to follow the pace set by the 
advanced States? 

Mr. Haywood. I can not .see any State, even Oregon, where any benefit has 
accrued to the wageworker. 

Commissioner Weinktik k. You think not? 

Mr. Hayw(M)d. No; I think not. For instance, the unemployment condition 
in Portland, Oreg., Is i)erhaps wor.se than in any other city, and ha.s been 
during this last winter. 

(kurimlssioner Wkinstock. Will you tell us what the membership of the 
I. W. W. is at this time? 

Mr. Haywood. I would .iudge that it Is about 15,000. 

(kunmlssiorn'r Haywood. As you know, of cour.se, this comml.ssion is .seeking 
remedies for the Industrial unrest; that is the function we are presumed to 
perform. 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; I know. 

Commissioner Weinstocuc. And we are inviting suggestions and opinlon.s 
from till whose oplidons ami knowh‘dge would lead them to exitress opinions 
that ought to carry weight with them. I take it that if the commission were 
to ask you what in your opinion is the remedy for indu.strial unre.st, Mr. 
Ilaywooil, that in all jirobabillty you wouhl answer and say , I. W. W.’ism? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; I think tliat I would. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, then that clearly brings I. W. W.’ism within 
the province of the discussion of tills commission, does it not? 

Mr. Haywood. Yea. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Because, if it is T. W. W.’isra, that is what we 
ought to recommend to Congress? 

Mr, Haywood. No; Congress can not do anything with that. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, we could .say ihat encouragement of the 
organlzattlon of I. W, W. would tend to minimize Industrial unre.st? 

Mr. Haywood. I think that would militate against the I. W. W.’s if you 
did such a thing. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If we recommended that? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

Comml.ssloner Wkinstock. Why should it militate ngain.st the I. W. W.’s? 

Mr. Haywood. It seems to me a recommendation like that, coming from 
you gt'ntleinen. would militate against the organization and have a tendency 
to dilute It and dilute its revolutionary strength. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, at all events, if that should be our conclu- 
sion, if after an exhaustive investlgattion we should find ourselves In a frame 
of mind such as you are in, it would become our duty to announce It, no 
matter what the results? 

Mr. Haywood. You will not find yourself in that frame of mind. But If 
you were 

Commissioner Lknnon (interrupting). You would take Mr. Welnstock into 
membership then? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. At all events, it heooraes our province at this time, 
having invited you to give testimony here, and that carrying with it that your 
testimony is worth while, and you taking the ground that in your opinion 
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1 W. W/Ism Is the proper remedy for the removal of unrest, It becomes our 
province properly to discuss I. W. W.’lsm and see what it really stands for. 

Mr, Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, I am Koliig to read here some quotations 
from I. W. W. authenticated literature, Mr. Haywood. 

Mr. Haywiwd. Who is the author? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, I will jrhe yt)u the authors as I jjo along, 
and I will Invite your comment on It wIumi I have llnlshtHl rending the 
Quotations. 

The I. W. W. literature plactMl In the haiuls <U’ I lie commission teaches mili- 
tant action whenever such action may he deenuMl necessary. In a pamplilet puh- 
llslasl by the I. W. W. bureau of New (’asfh^. Pa., entilUsi, “The I. W. W.— Its 
History, Structure, and Midhods," written hy the I. W. W. mitlonul seiTetary- 
trea.surer, V'lneont St. .Toha. tiie following statement appears: 

“As a revolutionary organization the Indu.strlal Workers of the World alms 
to use any and all tactles that will get the re.sults .sought with the least 
oxiKjnditure of time and emagy. The tactics used are determincHl solely hy 
the power of tlie organizathm to make gooil lii their u.se. The question of 
■* right ’ and ‘ wrong ’ doi^s not concern us.” 

In a pamphlet publislaNl hy the Spokane local I. W. W., Sjiokane, Wasli., 
entitled “Industrial Workers of the World, Songs to Fun the Flames of Dis- 
content,” there appears the following: 

“To ann.s, to arms, ye hravt*! 

The avenging sword nnsheath ! 

March on, march on. all hearts re.solved 
On victory or death.” 

In a pamphlet written hy Arnold Roller, apparently an I. W. W. leader, 
under the title ” Tlie Social Cem'ral Strike,” then‘ a]>penrs the following 
statenamt : 

^*In this manner the crisis of overproduction Is the best guaranty fr)r the 
succe.s.s of a so<*ial general strike, becuu.se tin* products on hand p(‘rmit tin* 
satisfa<*tion of all needs lud'ore tin* complete n'organizntlon, namely, by a 
general ‘help yourself’ on tlie part of the workers.’’ 

In another pamphlet entitled “Industrial Union Methoils.” by William IC. 
Troutman, which apix'ared originally in tlie Industrial Workers’ Bulletin, Is 
found the following: 

“The industrial unionists, how^ever, hold that there can be no agretunwit 
with tlie employers of labor wdilch the w'orkers liavt* to eon.shhn* saeriHl and 
Inviolable. 

“Industrial unionists will therefore sign any pleilge and renounce even their 
organization ut times when they are not well prepared to give battle or when 
market condltion.s render it advisable to lay low; but they will do just the 
reverse of what they liad agreed to under duress wdien occasion arises to gain 
advantages to tlie w^orker.” 

Under the head of “ Sabotage ” the same WTiter says; 

“Inferior goods are turned out by silent undersinmllng of all w’orkers In one 
shop or plant; time Is taken up with getting tools repalnxl and repair work 
attended to. These and similar raethoils are known under tlie compound name, 
* sabotage.’ ” 

In a pamphlet entitleii, “The General Strike,” hy William D. Haywood, in 
which is published a speech delivered by him in New York, March 16, 1911, the 
following appears: 

“I hope to see the day when the man who goes out of the factory will be the 
one wdio will be called a scab; when the good union man will stay In the fac- 
tory, whether the capitalists like It or not ; when we lock the bosses out and run 
the factories to suit ourselves. That Is our program, We will do It.” 

In a pamphlet published by .1. H. Kerr & Co., Cooperative, Chicago, entitled, 
“ How Capitalism Has Hypnotlzeil Society,” by William Thurston Brown, an 
I. W. W. writer and lecturer, appears the following: 

“ Would It be wrong for the united working class of America to say to-day, 
to-morrow, any time; ‘Not a wheel shall move on any railroad, not a bit of 
machinery shall be run in any mill, factory, or smelter, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the Lakes to the Gulf, unless it Is understood distinctly by the 
t>eople of America that these tools of imiustry belong of right to the workers 
of the nation? And, meanwhile, since hungry men and women and children 
must be fed, and since your charity organizations have recognized the fact, and 

t 
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your churclies have preached It, we shall take the food necessary for our 
sustenance until It is understood that this system of robbery Is to stop forever,** 

In a leaflet issued by the I. W. W. Publishing Bureau, New Castle, Pa., en- 
titled “ Apijeal to Wage Workers, Men and Women,” by E. S. Nelson, the follow- 
ing appears: 

” In cuse of a capitalist injunction against strikers, violate it; disobey it; let 
the strikers and others go to Jail, If necessary. That would cost so much that 
the injunction would be dispensed with. Pinal, universal strike, that is, to 
remain within the industrial institutions, lock the employers out for good as 
owners and parasites, and give them a charu'e to become toilers.” 

In a pamphlet entitled, “ The Track of Doom, or The Fall of Capitalism,” by 
Laura I’ayne Emerson, a resident of San Diego, and a recognized representa- 
tive and lecturer of the I. W. W., appears the following : 

“ Industrial unionism, the capitalist well knows, spells the abolition of the 
wage system. The I. W. W. recognizes no cruft autonomy and no contract 
system. All workers In all departments of any industry are organized in one 
union. No worker or set of workers In any craft or branch of an industry can 
make a contract with an employer which he must consider sacrerl while later 
his fellow workers in the same industry are on a strike, thus enabling him to 
scab on his fellows while he carries a union card and cusses scabs. When the 
workers who make the.se great industries possible get ready for action they 
will no longer beg for some master to give them enough to live on, but take 
what belongs to them.” 

That is fairly r(‘i)resontatlv<‘, Mr. Haywood, of the attitude and propaganda of 
the I. W. W. — these extracts from these 1. W. W. pamphlets and articles I 
have read? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; In so far ns you have quoted from the I. W. W. pamphlet 
You have a number of pamphlets that w’ere not complied by members of the 
I, W. W. The first that you quoted is the national song of France, the 
Marseillaise. What you read from the Brown pamphlet, advocating the taking 
of food, was said iu this city by Abraham Lincoln during war time, when specu- 
lators, gamblers ill foodstuffs ran the prices of provisions up 600 or 700 or 800 
per cent, and the people came to Abraham Lincoln ami aske<I him what to do, 
and he .said ; ” Take your pickaxes and crowbars and go to the granaries and 
warehou.s(‘S, and help yourselves,” and T think that is good I. W. W. doctrine. 

I do not st'c much there 1 wouhl lake I.ssue with. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You think, generally .speaking, that it represent* 
the sentlmtmt and attlfude and the creed of the I. W. W.? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

Commissioner Wi;j\siock. Well, then, .summing up we tind that the I. W. 
■W.’lsm teaches the following: 

(а) That the workers are to use any and all tactics that will get the i*esult* 
sought with the least possible expenditure of time and energy. 

(б) The question of right or wrong Is not to be considered. 

(c) The avenging sword is to be unsheathed, with all hearts resolved on 
victory or death. 

(d) Tlie workman Is to help him.si'lf wlu*n the proper time comes. 

(e) No agreement with an employer of labor is to be considered by the 
worker as sacred or inviolable. 

(/) The worker Is to produce inferior goods and kill time in getting tools 
repaired and In attending to I'epair work ; all by a silent understanding. 

(f/) The worker is to look forwnnl to the day when he will confiscate the 
factories and drive out the owners. 

(h) The worker i.s to get ready to cau.se national industrial paraly.sls with 
a view of confiscating all industries, meanwhile taking forcible possession of 
all things that he may need. 

(0 Strikers are to disobey and to treat with contempt all judicial Injunction. 

If that is the <Tml of the I. W. W., do you think the American people will 
ever stand for it? 

Mr. Haywood. There Is one feature there that I do not like; I do not think 
you can present it a.s I. W. W.’lsm ; that i.s the manufacture of shoddy goods. 
That is the complaint we have against the capitalists at the present time. 
There are no goods timt are i>erfect In capitalism. They can not make enough 
profit out of them. You realize that as a merchant; In the manufacture of 
woolen goo<ls they have learneil how to use old clothes In the making of shoddy; 
in the manufacture of silk goods they have learned that silk is a peculiar fiber 
that will absorb four or five times Its weight in tin, iron, and sine, and 1 do 
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Ddt that goods should l)e adulterated In that way. I do not believe 

in the manufacture of such stuff, and palming it off on the consumer as “ as 
good as the best,” or ” as good as the purest” I do not believe in the poisoning 
of foods and the adulteratiton of drugs or any <»f the nee<ls of the hunmn 
family. I believe that there are plenty of all of the goocl things of life to 
reach all of the people. 

Now, there are many things I wouhl like to explain to y<ni. that Is as to the 
tactics and the results. Do you know the results w<‘ are hoping for? We hojic 
t«> .sec the day when no child will lal)or. We hoi)e lo sw tlio day when all men 
able will work, either with brain or with imisch*; we want to stHj the day Mhen 
women w'ill take their phu‘e as industrial units; we want to see the day when 
every old man and every old woman will have the assurance of at least dying 
in peace. Now% you have not got anything like that today. You have not the 
assurance, rich man as you are, of not <lying a pauiKT. I have an Idea that 
we can have a better society than we have g(d; and 1 liave anotlaa- idea that we 
can not have a much worse one than it Is at pr<*seiit. So you see that the 
jwogram of the I. W. W. is not svieh a had thing after all. lu'cause while w'o do 
not a.sk any advice and are not reiiuestlng any help from any other than the 
working people at the present time, still we believe through the working class 
that we will find a way of making workers of all of tluMii and that will include 
myself, too. 

Commissioner Weinstock. T do not think there is jiny room for Issue. Mr. 
Haywoisl, between you and the rest of us on the question of the adulteration 
of foods. 

Mr. Haywood. IVell, you put in there that the 1. \V. W. wants to produce that 
kind of stuff. 

Comndssloner Weinstock. When'? 

Mr. Hayw'ih)!). In the concUisions you arrived at. 

Coinmls.sloner Weinstock. I was m.t giving my own views, Mi*. Hnvwoml. 
Please remember that 1 was quoting from some Imltistrial I. W. W. workers. 

Mr. Haywood. Fnmi wliat you thought was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; I will give you my authority all tlie way 
down the line. 

Mr. Haywood. I told yon that Browui — - 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Is tins wlmt you take exception 
to: “The worker Is lo {)rodiiee inferior gmals and kill time iq getting tools re- 
pain'd. and in atlending to repair work, ail by a silent understanding;” that was 
this writer’s explanation of what sabotage soood for? 

Mr. Hayw'oou. That was Roller’s? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Hayw'ood. Roller was not a member of tlu' I. W. W. 

Cronnnlssloner Weinstock, He w'as telling how sabotagi*. should be eraployt'd? 

Mr. llxYW'OOD. I bav’o a hotter <*onceptlon of sabotage. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is yours? 

Mr, Haywood. That the w’orker should refu.se to be a party with the boss in 
robbing the public. 

Coininisjsioner Weinstock. That is, (hat they should cease working? 

Mr. Haywood, That they should cease putting adulteration in such things. 
It is the worker, Is it not, that dm*s it? The capitalist never goes Intf) the sliop 
to put this ailulteratlon into the food, ami so fortli. 

Commissioner Weinstock, us eliminate the adulteration of food pnalucts 
and take the rest of the summary. Leave that out ami let my question be. Do 
you think the American people will stand for that kind of a doctrine? 

Mr. Haywood. Road me that over again. 

Commissioner Wein.stock (reading). “(«) That tlie workers are to use any 
and all tactics that will get the results sought with the least possible exfK'ndl- 
tore of time and energy.” 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; I believe in the worker using any kind of tactics that 
will get the results. I do not care what those tactics are when the working 
class has arrlveil at that stage of efficiency and organization, I do not care 
whether It means revolution. That is exactly the very 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). **(fj) Tlie question of right or 
wrong Is not to be considered.” 

Mr, Haywood. What la right and wrong? What I think Is right In my mind 
or what you think is riglit In your mind? 

38810®~-S. Doc, 415, 64-1— vol 11 -83 
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Commissioner Weinstock. “(o) The avenging: sword Is to be un«heathed«^ 
with all hearts resolved on victory or death.” ^ 

Mr. Haywood. What that means is a general strike. 

Commissioner Weinstock. “(d) The workman is to help himself when the 
proper time comes.” 

Mr. Haywood. When the proper time comes, when he needs it, let him go 
and get it. 

(Jornmissioner Weinstock. “(c) No agreement with an employer of labor is 
to be considered by the worker as sacred or inviolable.” 

Mr. Haywood. No agreement? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. ITayw'ood. He never wants to enter into an agreement. Let me explain 
something about an agreement. I heard you talk to Kobylak yesterday. What 
would a union man say If some member of that union entered Into an agree- 
ment with the boss? He would say he was a had man, wouldn’t he? And tliat 
he ought to stand by the rest of the members of his union. Now, we say that 
union has only a little nucleus of industry ; we say that union has no right to 
enter Into an agreement because the rest of the men employwl In that industry 
ought to be considered. We say that no industry has a right to enter into an 
agreement because tliey are a member of the working class; and finally we say 
that the working cla.ss has no right to enter Into an agreement because it is tlie 
inherent mission of tlie working clas.s to overthrow capitalism and estahlisli 
Itself in Its place. You can let that about contract and agreement stand. 

Commissioner Weinstock. “(/) The worker is to produce Inferior goods and 
kill time” — we will cut out that which relates to the production of inferior 
goods and killing time; that Is out of the 8ul)ject. 

Mr. Haywood. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Weinstock. “(fit) The worker is to look forward to the day 
when he will confiscate the factories and drive out the owners.” 

Mr. Haywood. I would lirive tliem in instead of out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think tlmt w^as your own quotation. 

Mr. Haywood. I would make an arrangement to take every owner on the 
Inside and give him a Job alongsiiic of me. 

Ooinraisslonor Weinstock. Have you clianged your views any since you deliv- 
ered this spcHH’li on March 16, 1911, in which, among other things, you said this: 

“ I hope to see the day when tlie man wlio goes out of the factory will he the 
one wlio will he calleil a scali, wlieii tlie good union man will stay In the fac- 
tory, whether the capitall.sts like it or not; when we lock the bosses out and 
run thii factorU's to .suit ourselve.s. Tlmt is our jirogram. We will do it.” Are 
your views the same to-day as wlicn you said that? 

Mr. Haywood. T hope we can do tlmt to-moriNov. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tiie next is, “(/C The worker is to get ready to 
cause national industrial paralysis, with a view of confiscating all industries, 
meanwivlle taking forcible possession of all tilings tlmt he may netnl.” 

Mr. Haywood. I <lo not umlerstaml tlie nece.sslty for causing Industrial parnl- 
y.sls; that is. wlien tlie workm’s are sufilciently organizeil tliey Imve got control 
of the machinery ; you never .saw a capitalist with his imnd on the trouble; you 
never saw him on the stony <*nd of a No. 2 sliovel ; yon read of him on ids way 
to Europe and going down with the Li/sitania or tlie Titanic; tliey are not inter- 
ested in work. It Is tlie workers who have control now of all of the machiiuTy 
if they would only make iq) tliclr minds to hold that control and maintain It for 
themselves. 

Ciommls.sloner Weinstock. T take it, tlicn. that you take no lssu(‘ ns a meniher 
of the I. W. W. with that statement lu‘re? 

Mr. Haywood. No; I will let tlmt go. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the last is, “(t) Strikers are to disobey and 
treat with contempt all judicial Injunction.” 

IMr. HAYwmiD. Weil, I imve been plastcrisl up with injunctions until I do not 
need a suit of clotlie.s. and I have treated them with contempt 

Commissioner Weinstock. And you advocate tlmt? 

Mr. Haywood. I do not believe In that kind of law at nil. I think that is a 
usurpation on tlie part of the courts of a function that was never vested In the 
courts by the Constitution. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Therefore, you would have no hesitancy In advis- 
ing your fellow I. W’^. W.’lsts to do as you have done. 

Mr. Haywood. I do not like to advise too much, hut I wouhl do it myself. 

Commissioner Weinstock. me repeat my question once more: Do you 
think that the American people would stand for this program suggested? 
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Ml Haywood. I think the American working class stand for It when they 
know It. 

Commissioner Weinstook. You think they would? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; I think so. 

Commissioner Wkinstw k. Then how comes it that after at icast 10 years of 
agitation and earnest, hard work on the part of yourselves and fellow propa- 
gandists and organizers you cjin only show a membership of l.^>,000, against, per- 
haps, 2,000,0(X) or more of the American Federation? 

Mr. Hayw<X)1). AV’ell, how many could the American Federation show when 
they were 10 years ohl? 

(Commissioner Wf^nstock. I <lo not km>w; my friends over there flndlcatlngl 
can answer that better than I (*an. 

Mr. Haywood. That Is not the question. We have lh(*se lo.tKM) members In 
gO(Kl standing. How many p(*ople bell(*ve as we believe? 

rommlssioner Weinsiock. Fortunately v«‘ry few. 

Ml*. Hayvv(k)d. That is not true, hut may be fortunale for you that you Hilnk 
so. Hut there are a vast number of peoide in all walks of lif«* that believe 
that tile present system of .society must b<‘ chang(‘d. and that this Is the means 
of clianging It. 

Commissioner Wkin.stock. Well, do<*s not this preachment that T liave Just 
summarized practl<*aily mean this: That It Is the organized and deliberate 
piiriiose of the I. W. W. to teach and prea<‘h and to liurn into the hearts end 
minds of its follow'ors that they are justified In lying; that they are Justified in 
stealing and in tramping under foot their owm agreements and In confiscating 
the property of otliers, In di.sobeying the mandates of the court, and In 
paralyzing the Industrle.s of the Nation; and Is It not a fact that if all men 
and women In the Nation would neeept .such teaching that It would make 
society inip<i.sslhle; that it would make u Nation of thieves and liars and 
scoundrels? 

Mr. Haywood. Tliat i.s the cnssl of the capitalist as it exists Hwlay, and as 
they practice it; tiiey lie, they steal, they disobey the mandates of tlie court; 
there is nothing they do not do that you have a.scrilMsi to the I, W. W. there. 

(Vunmissioner Wkin.stock. Very well; admitting that they do the.se things, 
does that make It rlglit? 

Afr. Haywcxid. No; that does not make It right. 

CommIssioiKT Weinhtock. Then, would It make it any more right for the 
workers to do it? 

Mr. Haywood. The workers do not do it. 

Cnmmi.ssloner Wein.stock. This preaches It, ooes It not? 

Mr. Haywood. It does not. Hoes It say I should lie? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If I was to come in and take possession oi your 
property and throw' you out, would I be robbing you? 

Mr. Haywood. You have a mistaken idea that Ihe property Is yours. I 
w'ould hold that the property <loe.s not belong to you; that wlint you as a capi- 
talist clii.ss have piled up us property is merely unpaid labor, surplus value; 
you have no vested right In that property. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean, then, thal Ihe coat you liave on your 
back does not belong to you. hut lielongs to all tin* p<*opl(‘? 

Mr. Haywood. All right; that is not wdiat I mean. I mean that there might 
be private property. 1 don’t w'ant your watch, 1 don’t want your toothbrush, 
but the things that are piihliely used ; no such word as “ private ” should he 
vested In any individual in any of those things. For instance, do you believe 
that John D. Rockfeller has any right, oil her Co<l-glven right or man-made 
right, or any other right to the coal mines of the State of Oilorado? 

•Commissioner Weinstock. He has a perfect rlglit to them under the laws of 
the country. 

Mr. Hayw'ood. Then llie laws of the country are absolutely wrong, estab- 
lishing private property to them in anyone. 

Commissioner Wi:instock. Very w'ell ; w’ho are the law'makers of the country? 

Mr. Haywood. Well, you know who they are. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I know this: I know that In the State wherein 
I live, with the initiative, referendum, and recall, the pwple are absolutely the 
lawmakers of the State. 

Mr. Haywood. All right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And they can be so In every State In the Union. 

Mr. Haywood. You know who the people are. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You and I and tlie rest of us? 
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Mr. Haywood. Yew; tbo n*st of our kind; we ure pjirasltcH. The real pei^ple 
who have to be conaidertHl are the workers, the productive workers, the ones 
who make society, who build the railroads, who till the soil, who run the mills. 
I have done no work for 10 or 15 years, and I am a parasite ; I recognize that. 
That Is what you are, jm<l that is what the rest of them are that do not labor. 
You would not object to a society where you jind 1 did actual labor, would you? 

Commissioner WErNSTocic. Are we to understand, then, Mr. Haywood, that 
your lTiterpr(‘tatlon or detinitlon of a worker is a man who works purely with 
his hands? 

Mr. HAYWfK>D. T said brain and muscle. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But don’t you ext*rcise your brain In your avoca- 
tion? 

Mr. Haywood. I try to, but I urn not a productive worker. I am doing a 
thing that I ought nut to be called on to do. 

Commissioner Weinst(k;k. But if you say that a man who exercises his 
brain as well as his nuiscle Is a iwoducer, tlu*n you are ('ei tainly a pnMlucer? 

Mr. Hayw'(H)D. Well, I produce .some trouble arul things like that, but I 
really liave ikjI produced anything now since I left the mine. 

Commissioner Weinstck. Tla‘n, if I. W. W’ism is tht‘ remedy for the indus- 
trial ills and you hav(‘ succee<Ied in at least getting 15,000 pe(»ple to think as 
you do, you liave produced something from yonr point of view, liave you not? 

Mr. Haywood. I would not .sny tliat is all my otfort. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have aided in it ; you have done your full 
share in It? 

Mr. llAYWfMiD. Yes; ami in so far as I conirilnited in doing tliat much even 
the workers would say tliat I have done a pretty good job. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Woulil you deny the claim, for example, of a 
teacher of Iteing a producer? 

Mr, Haywood. No; u teacher is a pr<Mluc<‘r. 

Commissioner WEtNHTocK. In your line of work, you are a teacher to those 
around you and teach tliose urouml yoti. You go out and ti'iu li tlie principles 
you represent, and you ar<‘ tlau-id’ori* as iniuli a producer ns tlie teaclier, and 
you liave no right to cull yourself a parasib*. 

Mr. Haywood. Well, I will accept your correction. 

Coniml.ssloucr WEtNSTOCK. Now, will >ou tell this commission. Mr. Haywood, 
as an nutliorlty on the sulijcct, wiicrcin. a.ssuming tluit you and tlie Socialists 
and tlie American Fedi'rationisls have tlie same objective in mind; that i.s, the 
beth*rmcnt of tlie worker — will you point out to tills commission as cletirly and 
concis(‘ly as you can wherein your inetliods differ and are iiettor than tlie 
method of the Socialists, and of (lie American Federatlonlsts? 

Mr. Haywvwd. Well, 1 do not like to set myself up as a critic. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We have a right to your opinion, I think. You 
were invited here for tliat purjiose and liave certainly given tlie matter a great 
deal of thought and study and ought to he able to point out clearly to us the 
comparative mlvantages and disadvantages. 

Mr. Haywood. Witliout saying — witliout criticizing trade unions, which I 
regard as having nccompIlsIiiHl great good In their time, tliere are many things 
in tlie workings of trade-unions wliere tliey recognize tlie right of the bosses. 
The Industrial Workius of tlie World do not reixignize that tlie bosses have any 
rights at nil. We have foundeil tlie organization on tlie liasls of the class 
struggle, and on that basis it must work out Its ultimate. 

The trade-union says, “ Well, tlie boss has some rights here, and we are going 
to enter Into a contract wllli him.*’ How long is It going to take to solve this 
proiiieni if you have continuity of contracts? That is the thing we say. 

The trade-union is organized on the basis of tlie tools they work with. Now, 
the tools are changing, and it is driving trade-unions out of business. For 
instance, the glass lilowers — glass was made by workmen who blew through a 
tube. A glass maker, a glass blower himself contriveil a machine whereby this 
blowing is done automatically, and the glass blower, he Is wheeling sand to 
that macliine now. 

We believe that everybody that works around that machine ought to be organ- 
ized just as before; we believe that everybody that works around the glass 
factory ought to be organized, organized with regard to the welfare of each 
other. That Is the reason I jiolntetl out to you that in the Western Federation 
of Miners there was small dltTorentiation In the wage scale. It is not true with 
the glass blower; he was paid from eight to ten dollars a day, while the boy 
olf-bearer got a few dollars a week. Now, with us there was no boy went into 
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the wine younger than 16 years of and when he went Into the mine he 
got a man’s wages, because \v«^ thought he was old enough to do a jnan’s work. 
It was not a inatt<'r of skill ; he did not have to serve any apprenticeship ; w© 
Just took the position when the boy was old enough Pu- Ihe Ik»ss to exploit he 
was old enough to draw full pay. 

Mr. Hayw(k)d. After tlie Socialist Party 

Comiulssionor WEiNsimK. UM us make this point, Mr. Haywood, Ivfore we 
take up the Socialist Party: I g.Mther. lln*n, from >our statement that the two 
fumlamental points in which I. W. AV.’s ^liflTer fr<»tn American Federationists Is 
you are are opposeti to contracts witli cmploytu-s on tl»e one hand, ami you 
believe in one great union instead of eraft unions. Does that make the dif- 
ference? 

Mr. Haywood. That makes two (liffcrcnce.s. 

Foramissloner WEiNSTm-w. In other w<»rds, yon helievi* that hy the a<U>i>tlon 
of the methods adopted hy the I. \V. W. that the emis can be achieved better 
and more (piickly than under the methods followed hy the AnuM-lcan Federa- 
tioriists? 

Mr. Haywood. Can you conceive <»f anylhing that lalxu- can not do If tiu*y 
were organized in om‘ hig union? If labor was organized and scif-dlsciplined 
it could stop every wlicel in the UnltHl States to-nigld — iweiy one -and sweej) 
<«1T your capitalists ami State legislatures and isditiclans into the sea. Labor 
is wliat runs tliis country, and if they were <»rganlzed, scieni iti<-anv org;nilz('d “ • 
If tliey were class ('onscious, if they recognized that tiu* worker’s interest was 
every worker’s interest, tlierc Is notliing hut what tiu‘y can do. 

Commissioner Wuin. stock. (Jranting an orgardzation so colossal in its char- 
acter would have great power for good, would it not have great pow(*r for ill? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; it would have great i»ower for ill — that is, it would he ill 
for Ihe capitalists. Fvery one of them would have to go tr) work. 

(’omndsslotjcr AVeinhtock. Would It not also have groat power In <loliig this ■ 
in establishing a new slavery? If the wage earner claims that umlor present 
system ()f things he is iti slavery, wmild not tlie colossal p(>wer of yonr jilan 
8imi)ly he sla\ory with new masters? 

Mr. Haywood, Such a labor organization would be a Ijne sort of shivery. I 
wo\iUl like to work for iny union in a shop that I owned l>esl. 

Commissioner Welnstoik. If you were tlie “hig Injun’* cldef? 

Mr. Haywood. No; to go right back in tlie mine tliat I <-am(‘ fnmi. ’rind is 
tlie place tliat I would like to go, rigid to-morrow, and re<vive for my labor, 
williout any stoekholder, wiiliout any Uockcfeller taking off any part of It, the 
social value of what my labor contributed to .society. 

Ooniml.ssioner Weinstock. To that degree, tlien, I take it, the I. W. W.‘k are 
Socialistic? 

Mr. Haywood. All liglit. 

Commissioner Wktn.stock. Let rne see if 1 umhu'.stnnd the distinction cor- 
rectly between socialism and I. W. W.’Isin. 

A,s I understuml it, I. AV. W.’ism is .socialism, with this difforcrn'i*- 

Mr. Haywood (interrupting). With its working clollies on. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As an I, W. AV.. are you a believer in free speech? 

Mr. Hayw(m>d. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. Are you a l)elle\er in fnn* press? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AAfunstock, Now, if your iilen prevails and yon went lc> bed 
to-night under the capitalistic system and woke uji to-mori'ow inornliig under 
your system, the machinery of prmluctlveness and distribution wouhl Indong to 
all the people? 

Mr. Haywood. Fnder our system? 

Commissioner AA''etn stock. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr. Haywood. It w’onld be under the management of the working class. 

Commissioner AVkinrtock. There would be collective ownership? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Of course you are not anarchistic, you Indleve In 
organization, you believe in governmenf? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, the anhrchlsts believe in indivlduall.sm, and 
carries It to the limit, without government? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AA’kinstock. And if you believe in government, then you would 
have to have a ruler 
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Mr. Haywood. Would .you? 

CominlHsloner Wkin«tociv. You would have to have superiors; other^tMt 
how could you have government? 

Mr. Haywood. It has b<icn run at times without bosses. 

ConmiiHsioner Wkinstock. Without any offlcials of any kind? 

Mr. Haywood. Wltliout any ofllclals; it was the glassworkers of Italy. 

ConiinlHSloner Weinstock. Taking society as we find it, us you know it and 
I know it, if you have organization you have to have otfleers? 

Oliairinan Walsh. Let us have the glassworkers’ illustration ; I never heard 
of it. 

Mr. Haywood. The glassworkers of Italy went on strike, and while on strike 
they determined to run eonipetitive factories, and they built factories of their 
own, owned by the members of the glass blowers’ union. They went to work 
in those factories; each man knew' his work — what there w'as to do. If you 
have any surplus and different interests to divide up, then there is some occa- 
sion for a boss ; but if — Miippo.se, now, that these men who are working In glass 
factories cooperate, as In this instance, and hud some occasion for a boss, they 
would elect him, wouldn’t they? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yea, sir; they would elect him. that Is guaranteed, 
and would put certain responsibilities on him to carry out certain rules and 
regulations or law's tliat they might adopt. 

Mr. Haywood. I can not conceive of much rules and regiilntlona that w'ould 
need to be applied with a man of common .sense. There would be .sanitary 
regulations around the mine. They would not shoot during shift ; they would 
keep the places well ventilated and clean and well timbercsl. What other regu- 
lations do you want? 

Commissioner Weinstock. If this group In thi.s room organized, it can not 
reasonably be expected to carry out its object unless it elected repre.sentatives 
and officers to curry out its wishes. 

Mr. Haywood. Hut jou take a motiy group like tliis; no one can carry out its 
wislies, larause tliey change every tlnu» tln*.v turn around. Hut you take the 
w'orkers tliat work In one industry; tlieir interests! can lx* well carried out. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now', w'ould .v<»u eonhne this groat army of work- 
ers, organized in one bo<ly, w'«)uld you eontine I heir liim tions atid their elforts 
to Industrial matters pure and simple, or would .>ou at the .same time have 
them also deal with tlie political <*ondition.s, with the govi'rnment of our inuuiei- 
pallties, of our Coinmonwealth.s, or our Uepublie? 

Mr. Haywood. There would he neither county or State or National lines. 

Conuni.ssloner Wei.\sto<’K. There w’ould be no political subdivision? 

Mr. Havw'ood. Only what existed In tin* community. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Tliat Is incomprehensible to me, Mr. Haywood; 
you wdll have to explain it a little more detinitely. 

Mr. Haywood. What Is the government of Hie city? The government of many 
cities has been changed to the <*()inmlssl()n form. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Haywood. The eoinniissioiier has the lire department, the public .safety, 
and public Improvement, 'riiose ;ire the dilT«*rent divisions. Why not have that 
same thing under Industrial 

Commissioner Weinstock. Have It nationally? 

Mr. Hayw’ood. You have no eoinnmnlly that is national in sf'ope. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How, then, would you have it? 

Mr. Haywood. Have this group or this comuninity w herever the Industry was 
locateil. I>o yon siii)iM>.se under normal eou<litlon< there w'ould he communities 
like New York or Chicago w'ith great skyscrapers sticking up in the air? 

Commissioner Weinstock. What would you .sa> would be the size of the 
community? 

Mr. Haywood. Some 50,000 or 00,000, where tlie iKH)ple in that industry would 
dwell. There w'oukl be no lawyers or preachers or stockholders like built New 
York. 

Coramlssiouer Weinstock. What would you do with the city of New York? 

Mr. Haywimid, Tear it down, or lea^^• it as a monument to the foolishness 
of the present day. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How long do you think it will be, Mr. Haywood, 
knowing the (‘onditions as you know' them, before your ideals will be realized, 
before cities like New' York and Chicago will be wipeil out and replaced by 
urban communities? 

Mr. Haywood. Well, Mr. Weinstock, if some one had a.sked me a year ago 
how long it would be before a world-wdde war w’ould take place I would not 
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have answered them ; but you sec the people of many nations now pitted against 
each other, committing murder by the wholesale, and I would say that this can 
come Just as quick ns the war. I don’t know when, but I know that there are 
people that are Interested in bringing nlamt a change of society ; whether it 
will be the clmnge that 1 have suggested here, or whether tliat Is the right 
change— and I feel that It is — still I feel that It could come just as quick os 
other grave things have come. 

Commis-sloner Weinstock. You think it will be an overnight affair? 

Mr. Haywood. I think so; that is, as you mean overnight affairs, as war was 
an overnight affair. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I have been asked to submit this question to you 
if you care to answer it: What would you do with the la/.y man and those that 
would decide which job each man should take, and what each psirticular man 
should do under your system? 

Mr. Haywood. 1 would give the lazy man the kind of work lie would like to 
do. I don’t believe any man is lazy. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Ymi don’t know me, then. 

Mr. Hayw(k>d. It is ingrown with you. You have not had a chance to do the 
thing you want to do; that is the rea.son you are lazy. 

C^miiiiissioner Weinstock. I am thoroughly enjoying the work I am doing, 
Mr. Haywood, Flow would you decide on whlcli job each man should have 
and wliat each man should do? Who would be tlie judge; who would he the de- 
termining factor? 

Mr. H\ywood. I tliink that each man has a selection of his own, and would 
find his place in the group where the work was going on. 

(’ommissloner Wetnstook. Y'ou would permit a inau to choose his own Job 
regardless of his tltness? 

Mr, Haywood. I think he wouhl be the most tit In doing what he would like 
to do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I liave known many merchants that thought they 
were great p<K‘ts, and many poets that tliougld (h<*y were great lawyers, and 
many lawyers that thought they were great musicians, and they were not. 

Mr. Haywood. Not in your judgment perhaiis, hut probably they were ac- 
conllng to their own. 

(Miairman Walsh. Ylr. Oarretson has a question he wants to ask you before 
we adjourn. 

Commissioner CIarretso.n. Mr. Haywood, the thing that I want to know is 
this: One of tlie commissioners has pre.senteil to you a certain summing up, 
which seems to me, instead of being a concept of your purpose Is rather an 
indictment of your method. Now, I want to see if I have gathered correctly 
from wliat I have studied In roganl to the T. W. W., accepting you ns ora* of 
its principal Hiiokesmen and lnt(Tprel(Ts — whetlM*r or not I gather from that 
what jou claim to be your purpose. I am going to read it in a concise form 
in iny own language, and see whether it is fairly interpretive of not .vour 
method but your purpose. Is it your attitude that neither man nor woman 
should have the riglit to pos.ses.s, either by gift, inheritance, or aecumnlatlon, 
In amount of surplus value (I am using tlie ordinary phra.se “surplus value”) 
that It would make them independent, first, of labor in some form? That takes 
in the two forms you mentionetl, mental or muscular, or extends to the duties 
and responsibilities that they owe to society or are accountable to that society 
for or that would enable them to influence otlier legislative processes, judicial 
processe.s, or social or executive processes tliat would apply their form of in- 
fluence, Is that fairly — I know it Is rather long. 

Mr. Haywood. I would say that neither man nor woman sliouhl be iKisse.ssed 
by inheritance, accumulation, or otherwise witli anything that would give them 
that power. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Either of those powers? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Just one further point 

Mr. Hayw'ood (interrupting). For Instance, I would say in foreign countries 
they have crowns and titles by divine right, but here they have everything 
without it. They have the sausage without the skin. 

CommI.ssioner Gabretson. You hold by that every man has a divine right 
to that crown, worn conjunctly with every <»ther man. 

Mr. Haywood. That would suit me first-rate. 

Commissioner Gabretson. You accept that as the definition of divine right? 

Mr. EUywood. Yes, sir ; but that is as far as I will go with you. 
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Coramlssloiier Gabbetson. Do you hold further that if your beliefs were 
made effective that the man that now stands In your estimation as a ruthless 
financier, or an exploiter of lalwr, by l)elng deprived of the right to pile 
up surplus value or transmit It, having the Incentive removed, that his energies 
would be directed to the commori as well as the individual good? 

Mr. Haywo()d. I think so. Now, the only standard of measurement that he 
has Is gold and its iieciimulation. Under a different system of society he would 
work for approbation and the approval of his fellow man with all the Iiappiness 
that would mate with a new society, and would be more of an incentive to 
him than all his gold. 

Commissioner Gaructson. Supposing, of course, that we could not grab the 
coin at the same time? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

(k)mmlssioiuT Gakuetkon. I won’t pre.ss it further than that. 

Chairman Walsh. At tins j)oint we will si ami adjourned until to-morrow. 
Will you please resume the stand at 10 o’clo<*k? Some of the other commis- 
.sloners Imve .some (jiiestlons they wislj to ask you. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 i). m., Wcdm\sday, May 11, 1015, an adjournment was 
taken until Thursday, May 12, 1915, at 10 o’clock.) 


Washi NOTON, ]>. Thursday, May 13, 19 lo — 10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh; Commissioner, s Harrlman, Garretson. Lennon, 
Welnstock, and O’Connell. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Mr. Ila>woo<l, will you please resume the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD—Continued. 

Chairman W\i,sii, Mr. Welnstock said he had not quite finished with you 
last night, and maybe some of the other commissioners would like to ask you 
some qiK'sihuis. 

Comndssloner AVkinstock. At the hour of adjournment. Mr. Haywood, we 
were dlseusslng the .status of society as It wotdd be if your remedies for tlie 
wiping out of industrial strife jaHwalled. My point was to see whether the 
condition would be better or w<»rse than now. You remember that I asked 
you whether or not you belhwed in frt'e spe<‘ch and whether you believ(^l in 
free press, and you said you did. The que.stlon lliaf .suggests itself to my mind 
la as to wheth(*r, under the condlthms whi<*li you picture, we could continue 
to have frtn? press and free .speech. To illustrate, let us imagine tlmt we are 
organized Industrially, as you \\<Mdd want It, In one great, big unit, and 
everything were in the hands of tlu* workers, who are supreme. That, of 
course, would mean orgnidzation ; organization would mean the selection of 
executive officers. That in turn, uouhl mean the phuMng upon these execu- 
tive officers responslhilitle.s. With nvsponsibllitles there necessarily must he 
power. Now, wltli these (»flM*ers in the saddle and suprenu', unless human 
nature changed very materially, there would he room for criticism perhaps 
ofj the sltle of tlie dlssutlsfie«l mimu’lty. This great group owning all of the 
machinery, as It would, for production ami distribution, would own the press. 
So that in the first place there would he no opportunity f(»r the dls.satlHfie<1 
minority or the critics to give jmblic'ity to their criticism and to their dissatis- 
faction. If they dared to ndse a public criticism of those in power, in all 
llkollbood they would be subject to the same criticism tlmt 1 found in Guatemala 
when I visited there a few yenr.s ago. The condition 1 found there would prob- 
ably exist under your ITtoj^lji. Guatornahi, a few years ago, elected a president 
who ha.s only dared to show his bead out of hl.s d<M>rs three times during that 
IKn’ICKl. Seventeen attenqjts at assassination have taken place, and yet, despite 
that fact, he rules hl.s people with a rod of iron. Any man that dares to 
criticise the president or Ids policy can do one of two things — either get out 
of tlie country or lose his head. 

Now, with that concentrated power under your method, would it not after 
all mean that If there is such a thing as wage slavery tmday, as Is maintained 
by those who think as you. then would It not result simply in a change of 
masters, and would the slavery not bo of a far more severe character than 
the slavery, If there is .slavery, under our existing system? 

Mr. Haywood. In tlie first place, you presuppose a condition that perhaps 
will not take plnct? at all. That Is, you state that there would be officers 
with iK>wer. I can not tninoelve of that kind of society. In the Industries each 
branch of industry would be operateti by a group of workers who best know 
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that branch, and among that group of workers If foremen or overseei*s were 
necessary they would be selected from among the workers. Tliere would be no 
dominating power there, would there? I con conc eive no need of a dominating, 
national, world-wide i>ower that would have wiitrol of the pr<'s.s. The press 
is not under a dominating control, and under presenl-da^ conditions the militant 
minority has no uietluMl of expres'<lon. This <‘ominisslon alone has alTordtHl 
the minority an expression which in a measure finds Its way into the pn‘ss. No 
other means has been established, excepting for 'iiiiall wtV'kly newspapers, or 
something of that kind, thjit are condm ted h\ the inlnorit.v. It secans to ino 
that under a new sccciety, and >ou will admit that humiin psychology will 
change If given an opportunity, tin* lu'wspnprr^ ,,r the coimtrv would iiot be 
devoted to detailing murders atid nihheries and scandals and slocks and bonds; 
they would be really for the Infortnalion of llu‘ p«‘op!e. and under normal society 
It seems to me there would be no radical minority striving for expression. 
There may be minorities who were stnxing for <-hjmg(\ for the introduction 
of new ideas or new ideals, but 1 think that they would certainly h<‘ given 
publicity, be<‘nuse society as a whole would h»‘ intm-ested in its own advanct*- 
ment. I think the conditions that >ou have descrUxHl. insttaid of applying 
to the future sendety, very wcdl repr<*s«‘nr the existing society. That Is* the 
condition that we have und<‘r capitalism tceday. 

fVunniissioner Weinstock. Ltd me make sure, Mr. Ila.\wood, that 1 clearly 
understand the ohjet dive of T. \V. W.’ism. I have assumed- I will admit that 
I have assiinuM in my prescactation to joii that I. W. W.’lsm was .socialism with 
a plus; that Is, that T. W. W.’ism in 

Mr. Hayw’ooi) (interrupting). I would very much prefer that you would 
eliminate the reference to sotdall.sm In referring to I. W. W.dsm, because from 
the examples we have, ftn* instance, in (lermany, socialism has, or at haist the 
Social Democratic Party, has bcHui very much dls<Tedlled \u the minds of the 
workers of other oountries. They iiave g<me in for war, and those of us who 
beJi«'vc* we are Socialists are oppos(‘<l to war. So If you don’t mind we will 
discuss Industrialism on its own basis. 

Commls.sioner Weinsto( k. W(dl, in order that T at hmst may belter under- 
stand the purpo.se, aims, and objecds of Industrialism, T must, in* order to bring 
out the differences and to compare it with the socialistic doctrim^ — you may 
not iKdieve in the socialistic doctrine any more, and I <1(> not; but my purixjse 
Is, s<» that w'e do not liave a misunderstanding of the meaning of words. Now, 
let me briefly state to you what I understand socialism stands for, and what 
I understand the 1. W, W.dsm stand.s for. The Socialist, as T nmlerstand it. is 
striving for the cooperative c<aninonw<‘alth, striving to bring about a situation 
whereby all the machinery of i>roductioii ami distrllnifion shall he owned by 
all the people, where there shall he hut one employer, ami tliat emplover shall 
be all the people, ami ev<*rything shall be eonducted substantially as the Army 
and Na\y are eomluctiM under our form of (hwernimait. I nmlerstami tliat 
I* W. W.’lsm believes In exactly the same ol)le(dlves but differs in the 
methods 

Mr. Haywood (interrupting). In the first r>la<-e. I. \V, W.Msm fias no such 
thing as an army or a navy, and certainly not as tlie Army ami Navv are eon- 
ducted at the present time, 

(’omndssioner Wkinstock. Well, I did not sav that llie Socialists believe In a 
continuation of the Army and Navy 

Mr. Haywood (interrupting). Some of them do. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I .said that they believed everything would be 
managed as we now' manage the Army and Navy. All the woplo manage the 
Array and Navy 

Mr. Haywood (Interrupting). Rut you make a statement that Is not true. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. The soldier and sailor has but one employer, 
and that employer is all the r>eopIe. Now the only distinction that I have been 
able to discover between the alms and objeet.s of thos<* repre.sentlng the I. W. W. 
dwtrine and those representing the .so-called socialistic doctrines, Is the niethmls 
01 getting to the ends. The Socialists believe In getting it through education 
and political action, and you believe In doing It through direct action 

Mr. Haywood (Interrupting). And education. 

Commissioner Wkinstock (continuing). And the general strike. 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Therefore the ends are the same, but to be 
reached through different pathways? 

Mr. Haywood. No; the ends are not the same. Now, Socialists, while they 
present an Industrial democracy, they hope to follow the files of existing 
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goveruments, having Industries controlled by the Government, eventually,^ 
however, -sloughing the State. They will tell you the State Is of no further 
use; that when Industries are controlled by the workers the State will no longer 
function. 

Coininlssloner Weinhtock. Well, then, am I to understand this, Mr. Hay- 
woml? I want that made very clear to me, because if the objective Is as I 
uuderstand you have tried to Indicate, then I have been laboring under a mis- 
apprehension. Am I to umlerstund that it is not the objective of the I. W. W. 
to Imve the State-owned Industries? 

Mr. Haywood. It certainly Is i»ot. 

<\aninlssioner Weinstock. I see. Then there Is a radical difference between 
the 1. W. W.’s and (he Socialists, Mr. Hayv\M)od? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

Oommlssloiier Weinstock. The Socialist wants the State to own all the in- 
dustries. 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinhtock. And the T. W. W., then, as you now explain it, 
proposes to have* tliose indnstrics not owniMl by the State but by the 
wo)*kers 

Mr. Haywood ( Interrupting). Hy the workers. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k (continuing). Indeiiendent of the State. 

Mr. Haywood. Ind«‘i)endent of tlie State. There will be no such thing as the 
State or States, The industries will take the place of what are now existing 
States. Can you see any necessity for the States of Klaide Island and Connecti- 
cut, and two capitols in the snialli'st Slate in the Union? 

Commissioner Wkinstoi k. Except tlnit of home rule. 

Mr. Haywood. Well, you have liome rule anyhow, when you place It in the 
people who an* !nten*sted, and that is in the industries. 

Commissioner Weinstoi'k. Well, then, will you l)rl(‘ily outline to us, Mr. 
Haywood, how would you govi^ru and direct the affairs under your proposed 
sy.s'tem of l(K),(KKk(MK) of people, as \\e are In this country to-dny? 

' Mr. Hwwooi). Well, iiow are the affairs of the hiindreil million people con- 
ducted at the present time? The workers have no interest, have no voice In 
nnytlilng (‘xcept the shops. Many of the work(‘rs are children. They certainly 
have no interest and no voice in the franchise. They are employed In the 
shops, and of cours<‘ my id<‘a is that children who work should have a voice 
in th(‘ way they work-in the hours they work, in the wag<‘s that they should 
receive — that Is. under t)ie present conditions children should have that voice, 
children who labor. The .same is true of women. The political state, the 
Government, says that women .ire not entitled to voti*^— that Is. except In the 10 
free States of the W’est; luit tliey are industrial units; they are productive 
units; from millions of women. My idea is tluit they should have a voice 
In the control or disposition of their labor powiMs, and the only place where 
they can express themsi'lves Is in their labor union halls, and there they ex- 
press themselves to the fulh‘st as clti'/<*ns of Industry, If you will, as to the 
purposes of their work ami tlie comlltious under which they will labor. Now, 
you recogiii/.e that in conjunction with women and children. 

The black men of tlie South are on the same footing. They are all citizens 
of this (‘ountry. hut they have no voice in its government. Millions of black 
men are dlsfranchl.sed. who if organiz<.»d would have a voice in saying how 
they should work and how tlie conditions of labor sliould tie regulated. But 
umirganized they are as hclple.ss and in the same condition of slavery as they 
were before the Mar. This Is not only true of women and children and black 
men, but it extends to the foreigner mIio comes to this country and is cer- 
tainly a useful niemher of society. Most of them at once go into industries, 
hut i'or five years they are not citizens. They plod along at their work and 
hoA'e no voice In the control or the use of their labor poM’er. And as you 
have learned through this commission there are corinirations who direct the 
manner in wlilch those foreigners .shall vote. Certainly you have heard 
something of tliat in connection with the Rockefeller Interests In the south- 
ern part of Colorado. You know that the elections there were never carried 
on straight, and these foreigners were directed as to how their ballot should 
be placed. 

They are not the only ones who are disfranchised, but there is also the 
workingman who is born in this country, who is shifted about from place to 
place by Industrial depressions; their homes are broken up and they are com- 
lielleil to go from one city to another, and each State requires a certain period 
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0t residence before a man has the riRht to vote. Some States say he must be a 
resident 1 year, others soy 2 years; he must live for a certain length of time 
in the county; be must live for 3(> <lnys or such a mutter In the precinct 
before he has any voice In the c*oncluct of government. Now, if a man was not 
a subject of a State or Nation, but a citizen of Industry, njovlng from pinc'e 
to place, belonging to his union, wherever he went he would step in the union 
hall, show his card, register, and he at once has a vol<’e In tlie conduct of tlie 
aitairs pertaining to his welfare. That Is the form of stHdety I want to Hve, 
where the men who do the work, and who are the only people who are worth 
widle — understand me, Mr. Welnstock, I think that the workingman, even 
doing the meanest kind of work, the workingman Is a more lm|x)rtant meinlx^r 
of s<K*lety than any judge on the Siijireme lleiu*h ; than any other of the useless 
meiiihers of society. I am si>eaklng for the working class, and I am a partisan 
to the workers. 

(^onunissloner Wkinstock. Well, among your statements you .said that under 
the pres<*nt syspaii labor has no repn'MMitation. Did I get your correctly? 

Mr. Haywood. I mentioned the different divisions of labor that have no 
voice at the ballot box. 

(Vuninlssloner Wkinstock. Take labor as a unit; take all the labor of the 
country as a unit, would you say It has no representation, no voice? 

Mr. Haywood. There may he places where labor may he siitlhiently strong 
to elect a Representative. I n^alize that in <^)ngress at the present time there 
are a nunil)er of card men, but I do not Ixdieve tho.se men wen? electe<l by 
lal)(»r, and t'ertainly from tlieir vol<-e In Congress 1 do not believe they are rep- 
resenting labor. 

Cominl.ssloner Weinstock. I suppos<* you. in comiruai with the rest of us. 
appreciate the fact that whatever remedial legislation may have been enacted 
thremghout the various States and In Congres.s. such as the chlld*hil)or laws 
mlnlniuDi wage for women and minors, the safety laws, tlie eight-hour day 
for women and cldldreii, and the Workmen’s Compensation Act- ns a niU*, 
there may he exceptions here and there, hut as a rule all of these remcMlial 
nieastirc'S have been <)pi>os(^I l)y employers and have been advocated by the 
workers and their sympathizers. Now, If it is true that lal)or has not iiad a 
voice, except In isolates) instances, as you reint out. and then you doubt 
whether It is really labor’s voice, how do you explain that in spite of the tre- 
mendous poutM* of th(‘ empIoyci*s througiiout llu‘ nation tliese laws have lasm 
put on our statute books and are being enforceel? 

Mr. Havwood. I said 1 believe* that lahea* hael hut fe>w repre»sentatlves, nnel 
that Is true. I know tlieu-e are men whe> are' ele*e*te'el to tlie dilfe'remt State legis- 
latures tliat have been assiste*el by labor’s ve>te, and tlmy liavc' IntroeluctHl this 
Teform and remeelial legislation. But can yem show me a plaee wliere any of 
this reform U^gislathm is in e’ffee't. even se) far as cldld labor geie's and the' 
eight-hoar law' for weimen, unless there is an economic organization suinclently 
Btrong te) enfeirce it upon the employer? 

(’ommlsslemeT WEiNsreie K. Ye's; in the State of Cniiforrda. 

Mr. H\YweK)D. Is tlie eight-hour Inw' for wemien olisc'rvc'el in that State'? 

(’emimissloner WET\sTe>eK. Ye'S, sir; uh.soliitely. 

Mr. Haywood. I understand it is ne)t. 

Ceimniissiemer WEiNSTe)e’K. Tlien ymi are misinformed. I can slate autlwirita- 
tively. because I live In the State eif (’alifeirnia ami am thoroughly familiar 
with the conditiems there. There have hec'u many actions brought against the 
violators of the law. They have been pennllzeel, unel there are some remote 
ncKiks and corners, in some of the ba<-kw'ood8 lowms, that can not he reached. 

Mr, Haywood. I understand that Is so. 

(’ommi.ssioner Weinstock. But wherever it is i>ossible for the labor depart- 
ment to reach it, it Is reached, and tlie law' Is generally enforced. 

Mr. Haywood, Do you believe it Is enforced by the law and the authorities 
under the law? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Haywood. Or by the labor — the strong labc^r organizations of California? 

Coiniuissioner Weinstock. I suppexse it Is l>eing backed by the labor organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Haywood. California Is the strongest union State In the Nation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If organized labor was not behind it, it might not 
be enforced as effectively as it Is. Organized labor, naturally In sympathy 
with the law. leaves' nothing undone to see that it is enforced. 

Mr. Haywood. I appreciate that, and that Is the reason It is enforced. 
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Coinwisslouer Weinstock. Naw, we are not a pecni/ar people. Hiimanitv 
no different in California than in any other part of the country, and whatever 
has been done there, and is beings done there, can be duplicated all over the 
Union, and there is no reason why fhe same results can not be obtained In 
Maine as In Callfornln. 

Mr. Haywood. I heard a member of the child-labor commission report on the 
legislation in Maine. He said they had labor laws on their books in regard to 
the (‘hlldren employed in the fi.shlng industry, packing sardines, and he said 
these laws were not lived up to, and it was only through the introduction of 
machinery that took the place of the children that they were able to enforce 
the law; that is, that they employed children in spite of the law. 

Ooinmlssiener Wetnstock. Coming back, Mr, Haywood, to my Initial ques- 
tion, we have a hundred million people in this Nation. Now, let us a.ssurae 
that under your system the industries would be organized as you would have 
them organlzetl, and would be l»y the industrial workers; you still have not 
explained how the affairs of the Nation would be conducted. We would have 
foreign relations that would have to be dealt with; we would have to be pre- 
pared to ])rotect ourselves again.st invasion, and we would have to conduct 
the affairs, th(‘ various avenues of governmental service, our postal department, 
and our varl(ms other departments. How would you do that? 

Mr. Hwwood. Well, you seom to take into consideration that there is only 
this Nation in the world. Now, I can not imagine. If the workers of the world 
were organlze<l as I have outlined to y<m. how there would be any invasion; 
they would all he interested In the same thing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You will mimit this, that you can not expect the 
whole world overnight t(» adopt I. W. W. principles; it would have to be a 
gradual growth. 

Mr. Hayw(mjd. It does not make any difference to me if it is not for a hundred 
yejirs. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What would you do im'anwhlle? 

Mr, Haywood. The same thing wo an' doing now— plugging along and taking 
our part in this chiss struggle, lighting for bett<‘r conditions, and hoping to get 
them to-morrow, hut fighting for them, If we <lo not get them for a century. 
We are trying to educate such jK'ople ns you, Mr. Weinstock. 

(k)mmlsaioner Weinstock. 1 admit that I need a heap of eilncatlon. 

Mr. Haywood. Ma.vbe I do, loo, but I can talk, ajid my working iieople under- 
stand the things we are striving for. It is hard to (‘xplain If to a person who 
lias always been under a dltT<‘rent environment. I realize that it is hard for 
you to explain this, but you can talk to pwple who are in the shop, and they 
recognize that they ought to have a voice in the workings of that shop. Indeed, 
there are many newspapers now who are saying that It Is wrong for capital 
alone to direct industry; it is wrong to have the Ideas of Mr. Uockofeller, who 
says that common labor Is animate maclilnery. Common lalior is a human being, 
collective human iielngs, and they ouglit to be considered in the same light as 
other human beings. 

Oiunmlssloner Weinstikk. Can you tell us, Mr. Haywood, especially for the 
Information of the chairman and myself, as well us for tiie other commissioners, 
where Mr. TIockefeller said that common labor is animate machinery? 

Mr. HAYWtK)!). I don’t remember where I did see that, but somewhere. 

Commissioner Weinstoi k. I was present for three days, or about tliree days, 
when Mr. Rockefeller was on the stand, ami he was turned Inside out, and 
almost every conceivable question tliat could be devised was put to him. 

Mr. Haywood. Wlien be comes here next week, ask him if lie didn’t say that. 

I think you will find out tliat he did. I think that is his mind, and I think he 
has no other viewpoint. 

Comml.ssloner Weinstock. I will make a note of that. 

Chairman Wat.sh. A request has just come up from the .sergeant at arms that 
some of the persons in the rear of the hall are very anxious to hear what you 
have to say in answer to these questions, but are unable to do so and wl^ 
you please pitch your voice a little higher? 

Mr. Haywood. Pardon me. 

Comml.ssloner Weinstock. That is nil the questions I have now. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon has a few questions he wants to ask 
you. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Haywood, Mr. Weinstock asked you a question re- 
garding the necessity of the exercise of power by officers as It might arise 
under your philosophy of administering the affairs of industry. Is there a 
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lireater degree of social and Industrlnl unrest over the exercise of power by offl- 
Cera under existing governments that has never been given to them by the 
people? 

Mr. Hatwood. I think that is one of the clilef causes for Inr^iatrlnl unr^'st, is 
the usurpation of power by people that now control Industries, i>ower that has 
never been given to tbcfn — |>ower that they have taken. 

Commissioner Lkxnon. 7n your rt*cltation of events that t<K)k place under 
your observation, so far as strikes, and so f<trlh, were concerned, as an ex- 
ample of this exercise of power, without having been given to them by the 
IKHtple you nientioiuMl tlu' <lcportatlon of men from Cri]>]>le (Veek. Were they 
depiu'ted by any court of proper jurisdiction after a (rial as to whether they 
were guilty of any crime or not or was It a usuri)ation of ]M>wer by otllchils? 

Mr. Hayw'ood. They lind iu*\er Immmi arroled, ne\er Ihhmi charged with any 
crime. They were Ifikcm from their homes by the mililia at the order t»f one 
Adjt. (len. Hell, lb* IssiumI an order to his understrapp<‘rs, giving them a list 
of iianu^, and lnstru«*t<Hl (hem to take these men on s|M‘< lal train, assigning the 
train, outside of the State of C<»lorudo, and to lmme<liately report on their 
return to him. 

Commissioner T-ennon. Tn tlie <*pse of the tw’o Coeur trAlenc strikes or lock- 
outs. the one that was In Utah, at that canyon. 1 forget the mime? 

Mr. Haywood. Bingham Canyon? 

Cumnil.ssloiier Lknnon. Bingham (■anyoii; did you see any of this undue 
exercise of jmw’er by oflicers who bad no authority under tlio law to exercise 
such power? 

Mr. IIayw(K)I). iMiriug the* two strikes in the (Nxmii* d’Alene, I then wmis a 
member of tlie executive board of the Western Federation of Miners, and I 
w’ent through th(‘ (knir d’Alene district. I went from house to house at night, 
and, of course, could feel the spirit, or lack of spirit, among Hie workers, wiio 
were afraid to move about. 1 met at that time men who w’cre uniler Inflietment. 
I saw the hull pen; I know that there were thousands of men, or a thousand 
men, at least, in tills hull pen at that time, ami 1 know that they were there 
without warrant and wltliont charge; that they w’cre never charged with any 
crime; that they wore held for six or seveti months, many of th<*m. 

Commissioner [.ennox. In any case where this umlue exeriise of power did 
injury to these men, wore they ever able to re(.*over damages or satisfaction of 
any character for the injuri(*s done to thorn? 

Mr. Haywood. Yon remember yestenlay I mentioned al>out Hu* sohllers loot- 
ing the stores at Orlprdo Cre(‘k. At that time w’e lihxl with the State undilor 
of Colorado a claim. I coiiUln’t say just how much, hut something less than a 
hundred thousand dollars for damages that was done to the stores. A few' years 
later the legislature by act grantt*d $60,000 as a return for the damages done by 
the soldiers to the Western FYderution of Miners. 

Commissioner Lennon. Were Hmse men wdio were indivliliially deported. w<*re 
they ever able to secun* any Indemnity for the wrongs that had been done 
them? 

Mr. Hayw’(X)d. The nearest that was done to anything on Hielr behalf, I had 
each man that I could reach nfterw'ards llle claims agaliisf the State for in- 
dividual sunus, some of them claiming $5,000, some $7,500, and other arnonnis. 
They were filed wilfi the auditor of state and they stand in Hie auditor’s office 
now and could be gruntisl by the legislature, hut up to the present time they 
have received no redress. 

Commls,sloner Lennon. Taking the men that wen* Inifirisoruxl in tlie hull t»ens 
at the different places you reciteil and were never tried, they simply turruHl 
them out when they got through holding them? Were they ovt‘r able to se(‘ure 
any redress? 

Mr. Hayvvood. Never. 

Commls-sloner Lennon. I want to ask you a quc*stion or two on another phase 
of w^hat has come before the commission. 

Several questions were asked you yesterday regarding the rights of projicrty. 
Is it not true that all recognized titles of property are man made, and that If 
men had the right to create titles they have the right to repeal those titles and 
substitute some other system? 

Mr. Haywood. I absolutely agree with you. I think that the first w'arranty 
deed was a fake ; that it was a put-up Job, the same as many other jobs were 
put up in this city, and have lieen ; that titles that are existing are wrong and 
against the beat interest of the people, and that the people should revoke the 
existing titles to private property that is publicly used. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Government was supposed to be instltutecl among 
men for service, for the protection of their rights. I can not quote It, but for 
the protection of the people’.s rights, I cun not quote literally from the De- 
claration of In<lei)en(lence, but I think the understanding of the people that 
founded this Goveniinent was that If the Government then founded ceased to 
serve the best Interfjsts of the people, that the people have the right to over- 
throw It by legislative methods if they can, by revolution If that becomes nec’es- 
sary. Is that your conception? 

Mr. IlAYWooii. That Is about what the Declaration of Indei)endence says, and 
about what the Constitution conveys. I do believe that. 

Commissioner Hakriman. Mr. Haywood, I understand from what you have 
said to-day, and from what you have said before, that you do not believe In 
war. Now, If you don’t ladleve In war, why do you believe in violence in labor 
disputes? One Is war betwe<*n nations, and the other Is war between 

Mr. Haywood (Interrupting). You say I btdleve In vioh'nce? 

Oornmlssioner IIarrtman. Yes. sir; one of your contemporaries, I think St. 
John, I aske<l him the dlre<t question last spring if the I. W. W. believed in 
violence, and he said yes. 

Mr. Haywood. Hut you said I believefi in violence? 

Commissioner Hauuiman. I thought you dhl. 

Mr. Haywood. I’rob.Mbly I do; but 1 don’t want It to be taken for grantetl 
without giving me an <q)portunity to exrdaln what violence means. T think you 
will agree that there* is nothing nuu*e violent that you can do to the capitalist 
than to drain his pocketbof)k. In that sort of violence I believe, and we are 
trying to make It Impossibh* for the growth of more <‘apitallsts, and to make 
useful citizens out of the existing capitalists. I give you an illustration of 
what I think viohmee is : 

In Sioux City, Iowa, last month the authorities of that town came to the 
hall of the union and told a man, a member of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, that the chief wanted to see him. He said, knowing his rights as an 
American cltlz(‘n, he said, “ If the r*hief wants to .s(*(* mi*. lt*ll him where I am.” 
He said, “No; you will have to go to the otiice.” He said. ‘‘Have you a war- 
rant?” “No.” “Well, T will not go.” The detective went downstairs and got 
« crowd of uniformed policemen and they came to tin* hail and took this man 
and all the other members that were in the hall and w(mt to h(‘adquarters 
with them. ’Phe men w^re put in Jail temporarily uithoiit a hearing. They 
were all thrown into Jail, ami the n(‘xt morning refused a Jury trial, refused 
a change of venue, and were sentem-ed to $1IX) tine or XO days in Jail. One of 
them remark(Hl to the Judge. ‘‘Why don’t you make it a hundred?” And he 
said, ” In your case, I will Just do\ible tlu* s(*ntence.” Those men were put 
in Jail, and word went out to the other h*cals throughout the country, and 
f<K>t-loose members started for Sioux City. They came in groups of twos and 
threes, and tens and fift<*ens. and fifties and hundreds, until the Sioux City 
Jails, both the city a»id county, were crowded to capacity. The authorities 
thinking to make use of the labor i)o\\er of these men purchast*d from Sioux 
Falla, in South Dakota, three carlomla of granite, which they expected the 
members of the T. W. AV. to break, making little ones out of big ones. This 
they refused to do. They went on a hunger strike. Some T.'i t)f tlujse men were 
8r> hours willmut eating. The authorities found that they could not do any 
thing with them, .*«) they appointed a committee, or a commission, to go to 
ace the men In jail, and aske<l them upon what terms things could be settled. 
The men saitl, ‘‘Unequivocal release from prison, the reestablishment of the right 
of free speecli.” and one of the boys said. ” New clothes for the ones that the 
* hulls ’ have destroyed,” and upon those terms they were released. Tho.se men 
were relea.sed from the prison In the face of the fact that they had been 
sentence<l to Jail by judges. That I regard as action more violent than the 
discharge of bombs In St. Patrick’s Cathedral In New York, because they en- 
forced the rights that thi.s country gave to them : they compelled the au- 
thorities who are supposed to uphold those rights In seeing that they were 
granted. I believe in that kind of violence, and ns I said yesterday when the 
workers are organized, it matters not to me what becomes necessary, if they 
are to get control of the means of life. The working class Is the only class 
entitled to any consideration, and as Abraham Lincoln said, ” To give to that 
class the full product of their toll is the righteous duty of any Government” 

Commissioner Weinstock. AVhere do you draw the line, Mr. Haywood, be- 
tween the worker and the nonworker? 

Mr. Haywood. Oh, I think that it is easy to draw the line. 
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Commissioner Wbinstock. Please tell us what yonr line is. Are you a 
Worker? 

Mr. Haywood. No. I told you yesterday that I thought you and 1 were para- 
sites. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you coiitine the term “ worker,” then, to the 
man who does manual labor? 

Mr. Haywwjd. Oh, no; I said brain and muscle. N«)w. understand, Mr. 
Welnsto(?k, we are not excluding from the iueinlH*rshlp in the new society any 
man who has ability. We recognize the mn-essity of j’lvil ext>ert8; wi‘ rwogntze 
the nc'cesslty for engineers and inventors and all useful citizens. What we can 
not ai)preclate is wliy the groat minds or the minds of great men have been used 
to make lawyers or preachers. 

Commls.sroner Weinstock. Well, would you call an executive olllcer a useful 
citizen? 

Mr. Hayw’ood. Yes, sir. 

Coinml.ssioner Weinstock. And despite the fact that he does not work with 
his hands? 

Mr. Haywood. Why, I say we want brain w<»rkers, men who will sit down and 
map out plans. He runs Industries now. Well, we don’t propose to change the 
Industries, excepting so far as to eliminate waste whlcli ownershl]) brings. Why 
Bhould the railroadc'rs of this country continue running the road for the King 
of England? He is one cd the largest owncu-s in the Santa Ee. Why slmuld 
the steel workers be running the stead plants for the potentates of foreign coun- 
tries who are largely holders «»f stock In tlmt Industry? Tluit is the thing we 
are aft('r. We want the pcH>ph' «f this country to own the steel industry In this 
country. We do not think a Morgan Is m*<essary to the running of that stwd 
industry. We don’t tldnk a .John D. Ucwkefeller. notwltlistandlng what Mr. 
Baer said about divine providence, is necessary. We think that the mines cau 
run witliout provldeia'c and without Ba<*r and witliout Rockefeller and be run 
a great deal better, and there be no such terrible trouble as has exlstwl there 
If tin* men were ninniiig them in the inteivst of the iieople. There would be 
no Ludlow nlTalr. , , ^ 

Chairman Wm.sh. Commissioner Garretson has a question he would like to 
ask you, please. 

Commissioner (Iadhetson. You st.ated yesterday In response to a question 
that it was not, from vour own standpoint, desirable when this or that evil was 
pi)alliat(‘d, because It did not work a l)enel1t to the cause that you represi^nted ; 
that Is, tlie propagation of tliat < ause. In otlnu* words, tin* l>est harvest Held 
that you lind for organization is when* injustice is the most i>reval(‘nt. Is that 
cori‘(*ct ? 

Mr. Haywood. Well, that is usually the best place to carry on a i)ropaganda-- 
Is where Injustice can he be.st seen, where it Is felt. 

C(tmmissioner Oaruetson. Where it is tlie most appan*nt? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. And rub the hardest on the galled Jade? 

Mr. Haym'ood. That is trm*. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is that one reason that the method that the 
I. W. W. follows is against a legislativo pn>grain. l)ecau.se you Ix'lieve it would 
defer the dav of uni\(*rsal acceptance of your doctrine? 

Mr. Haywood. Well, as I stated this morning, the majority of the workers 
have no legislative program; tli.-it is, tlicy havo no vr)tes. I'liey can not elect 
their representatives. You will readily admit that is ti ne of children and true 
of most of the women and true of m<*st of the black men and true of all of the 
foreigners and certainly affects a part of Hu* Aiiierl<‘an citizens. Then what 
appeal is there? Where do they find any expression in legislative action? 

Commissioner Gabretson. The question w'ould be whether an educative pro- 
gram directed along those lines would be as effective as an educative program 
conduct^ on the other Hues for the abolltlou of the legislative 
I am curious about — imsslbly others of the commission are — is this; What will 
be the form— the medium, rather— of expression of these various iaidies grouped 
on the Industrial basis Instead of groui^ed on what might be described now as 
the governmental basis? That is, the existence of States being abollsh^l and 
the citizens of the country being grouiKsl Industrially. What is the medium of 
expression between those different groups as to their needs under your plan? 

Mr. Haywood. I^et me take the different phases that an individual represents 
In society. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Yes. 
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Mr. Haywood. We will take the home, for instance, in an Industrial cowr 
munity. The father, mother, and children are the family of that home. When 
they leave that roof they go out to the different branches of industry in that 
town. They then are no longer a family ; they are a part of the group in the 
Industry In whU-h they are employtHl, and should of necessity be a voice In that 
group. They should have a voice as to the conditions under which that branch 
Is conducted — conducttnl now for profit, conducted then for use — and we will 
naturally suppose that everyone will he interested in doing the work in the best 
possihh' way with the best jxisslble output. Leaving their Industry, leaving their 
several groups, coming back to their homes, they wall again become a family. But 
one family can not do the things essential for th(‘ hapi)iness, for their happiness, 
and for their comfort. They would need to cooperate with other families of the 
community for tlie establishment of transportation, lighting systems, water- 
works — 

Commissioner Oarretson. You are talking now of ha al transportation? 

Mr, Haywood. Yes; local. 

(k)mmlasioner Oarretson. Yes; go on. 

Mr. Haywood (continuing). Parks and amu.sements, iMlucation, schools. Why, 
I think that ev(‘ry child is entitled to the finest educathm that the Governirient 
CTiuld give — that is, that kin<l of a government — not the kind of education that we 
have now. That would be the relations of the indivlilual to the industry and to 
the community. Now, as to rmtional and International travel, let the railroaders 
belong to one organization, a!id you will agree that the railroaders can run 
the railroads bettor than coal rnliu'rs can run them, or better than sharehold- 
ers or stockholders can do it. L<‘t them combat the railroads and live In the 
community on the same basis as other industrial workers. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Well, now, you have phu’ed the community life on 
exactly the old basis of the archaic condition of patriarchal control of the 
family, haven’t you? You draw from your experi(‘nci* ; I draw from unne. If 
the railroad is taken over as an industry in its pre.sent form — take a road that 
has been rather prominently in tlu' eye h(‘re for a few days, the Pennsylvania 
Ballroad — suppo.se that to be taken over i)y the empl(»yees of the railroad and 
operated by thenn After the expressions that you have given as to those in 
power, I am at a loss to umlerstand how ti commuidty on the Pennsylvania 
Ilailroad at Pittsburgh or Chicago is to arrive at common understanding, first, 
of their necessities, and, second, of tlie method by which tliose necessities will 
be met in the actual op(‘ratlon without people in absolute control and direction 
nn<l the power necessnry to make their itvsirindlons mandatory for the train 
movement. 

Mr, lixYwooD. You would be there to run the railroads. 

Commisloner Oaurct.son. Or undiT the sod. 

Mr.» Haywood. What? 

Commisloner Oarretson. Some other man will; some man will he there. 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. It seems t<> me yon <‘an run them better — and we 
will take an arbitration board, for instance, the arhltratlon board sitting in 
Chicago. They Imve been hHiking out for the welfare of 05,000 individuals. 
Some of tho.se people knew nothing about railroading, absolutely nothing. Well, 
they are not the people to look after the railroad Interests. 1'ake your own 
ex(H*u11ve bard ; w'ho can run the railroads any better than they? 

Oomml.ssioncr Oarretson. Well, now', how can they make their instructions 
effect I ve unless they are made re.si>ouslble for it and given the concomitant 
power ? 

Mr. Haywood. Why, certainly, give them the power necessary to run the 
railroads. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Well, then, you are a believer in a system of con- 
trol and direction w'hich is owne<l by the men themselves and backed up by the 
sentiment and action of the men themselves? 

Mr. Haywood. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Yesterday possibly either I misunderstood or you 
phrased it unhappily in stating from your standpoint that there was no neces- 
sity for the exorcise of executive pow'er. Well, applied to transportation It 
would become an impossibility, because unless there was a head of that indus- 
trial group 

Mr. Haywood. Exactly. Well, In .speaking of industries yesterday, when I 
made that remark, it was with reference to political executive conditions. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Well, it was undoubtedly applicable to industry in 
general. Well, you know' the transportation interest is one that can not be 
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disposed of by Intercommunication — that Is, the personal contact — because it 
is so widely separated. The men in Pittsburgh and the man in New York 
and the man in Boston have no means of operating except by Intercommuni- 
cation through a controlling power. That <*ontroinng power has got to gather, 
first, knowledge ns to the necessity, and he has got to receive it in the (H)ramu- 
nity. For instance, there has got to be means of Intercommunimtlon through a 
medium regularly recognized to deterniine the ne<Mls of that community which 
have to be filled from the community that is distant. Is that not true? 

Mr, Haywood. I recognize that. 

Commissioner GAinunsoN. That community lias to have an estimate of what 
clothing It needs? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakrktkon. It has first got to be indicated to tlie mills to 
create the material tlierefor? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

Coninilsslonei* Gahkktson. And known to tin* shop tluit turns tlnit into cloth- 
ing in Its various forms. There has got to be a nnhersal estimate of the 
food supply nec(*ssary, liwause witliout an intelligent production a market a* 
it is known now ceases to exist for those tilings and ceases to he the doininatlve 
factor in delormlrilng i>roductlon, because the protits of production, in the 
sen.se profit is now known, will cea.se to exist. Am I correct? 

Mr. Haywood. You are correct. 

Commissioner GAuurrsoN. And executive power must do it? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; and those executives .\ou <1( scribe would l>c tlie repre- 
sentatives — 

Commissioner Gabretson. In other words, jou would substitute the old folk- 
mote of the Saxon village? 

Mr. Hayw(K)D. No; place the power in tlie liands of Industry. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. Would you put it further and follow tlie Saxon 
precedent lilgher up, the witonagemote? 

Mr. Haywood. I don’t know anytliing about tlmt. 

Commis.slom'r Gabretson. Well, those are represtmtei] by our State legisla- 
tures and by our National Congress, as the case may he. 

Mr. Haywood. All right; anything that will take the phuxi of the existing 
legislature, or let the legislature run — anything that will place the Industrlei 
In the hands of the jR'ople and the direction In the liands of the workers. 

Commissioner Garre-'ison. In other wonls, you are willing to accept as much 
of the existing machinery as appears to be necessary for the carrying out of 
your ideas and not hostile thereto? 

Mr. Haywood. I would accept so much of It, certainly. We are not going 
to tear down that we can not find something belter to put In Its place. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Have you a belief on this subject? lieferonce was 
made yesterday to the futility of the initiative and referendum. Do you 
believe that with experience in the use of the Initiative and referendum and 
a consequent education that will come from it, or the acquirement of knowl- 
edge, rather, that will come from it, that It will become a more effective thing 
than it has so far demonstrated itself to he in actual use? 

Mr. Haywood. I think that industrial government will bring legislation— 
the groups in the industries and the Initiative and referendum will not become 
a burdensome thing, but that tlie.se matters of detail can be discussed In these 
groups or communities. 

C>)mmlssionor Gabretson. You believe that with responsibility placed upon 
the individual unit of the community that his conc'eption of his responsibilltle* 
will increase? 

Mr. Haywood. Certainly. 

Commissioner Gabretson. One practical qiie.stlon In regard to the Colorado 
situation. At the time of the Colorado strike were the metalliferous and 
bituminous miners all in one association? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; they were. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Both? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. At that time the Western Federation of Miners 
had In Its membership both bituminous and metalliferous men? 

Bfr. Haywood. The Western Federation of Miners organized the coal miners 
of Colorado first 

Cotxunlssloi^ Gabretson. Before It did the metalliferous men? 

88810*— S. Doe. 4lKM-l-vbi 11 84 
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*’ tinte of the 1903 strike they liad become a part 

01 the United Mine Workers. 

Commissioner Oahbetson. Which strike? 

Mr. Haywood. In 1903. 

OmmilsHlouer (Iarrctson. But the same agencies were arrayed against both 
crafts, both the metal and the coal? 

Mr. Haywood. Oh, yes; they had the Mine Owners' Association. 

Commissioner Gabrktson. That embraced all of the mine owners? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

(Commissioner (Uhiutson. Have you any definite knowledge or data as to 
when the miners separated into tw'o separate associations, if they ever have 
separated ? 

Mr. Haywood. I do not think tiiey ever liave sepurattsL 

('ommlssionor Garuktson. Did you hear the statement that was made by 
MaJ. Broughton before this eoinmlssion t(» the effect— and Maj. Broughton 
you remember, was in clmrge of the militia in the Held? ’ 

Idr. H \Ywtx>D. Yes. 

(’omnilssiouer (lAWHKTvSoN. And that he wois also under retainer by the Coal 
Mining Assoc'intiou of (h'ipf)le (!reek, and that he liad no connection with any 
other mining class in ('olorado during this period ; <litl yon hear thalV 

Mr. Haywood. No, I di.l not hear that; but I think it Is true l>eyoiul any ques- 
tion of doiiht that they wiwe all members of the Citizens’ Alliance in liX»3. 

('omralssi<nier (J vHHKr.soN. An<l that tln^.v wen' furnisliing tlie medium of com- 
munication, even if there was different existing groups? 

Mr. nAYW<K>D. AhsoluN'Iy. 

Commissioner Gabhkjson. Tlmt is all. 

Mr. Haynvood. I mel (he nienihers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in the 
senate eiuind)er and tlie ass('mbly Imll l)efore the mines and the mining com- 
mittee, and they w ere contending then against an eight-hour law. 

Chairman WAr.sn. I have three (piestlons that 1 have been rtniuested to ask 
you that have l>ec'n sent up, and I wish you would answer them as hrleily as 
you can. One Is, Do you not consider the exploitation of children in industry 
under the present system a form of violence of a very insidious and brutal sort? 

Mr. Haywood. I most certainly do. It is only one of the terrible violences 
tlmt are practuvd l>y tlie capitalistic class. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Them there is another question: Will I. W. W.ism do 
away with crime and <*rlininuls? If not, how will you organize your society to 
protect the well-heliavtsl many against the vicious few? 

Mr. Haywood. Industrialism will do away with crime and criminals, as O.'i 
per cent of the crime to-ilay is crime against property. Alwdlshlng the wage 
sy.stem — aiiolishlng private i)r(>i)erty — will remove 95 per cent of the crime. 

Chairman VV'al,sii. Now', 1 bine not iiere a formal rtsiuest from .some gentle- 
man, through a letter. He says that during the week prominent luwwer.s ami 
sociologists have been asked a categorl<*ul qiiestimi under the tirst section of the 
questionnaire, namely, as to tlie prevalent uttitmie of court.s in lalwir cases. I 
thought your whole testimony was direct'd to that end, but nevertheless, if you 
have anything furlluM- to say on that, I would be very glad to have you say it. 
What Is your view of the prevalent attitude of courts In labor cases? 

Mr. Hayw(H)d. I think. Mr. C.hairumn, that ineiting tlie strikt*s, showing that 
the militia have been useil in nearly every one; that many, many thousands of 
men have bwn arrested without warrant; that thousaud.s have come before 
the courts, and, although warrants have lieen issued, they were discharged. It 
seems to me that in answer to that questimi it is safe to say that the courts are 
used, as a general rule, in favor of the I'apitalistic class. 

Shairmun Walsh. Now’, there is one other question: Were you present during 
the testimony of Judge Cullen, formerly judge of the New York court of appeals? 

Mr. Haywixid. No. 

Chairman ’Wai.sh. I understood you had a comment to make upon that from 
the field, as it w’ert*. as one wdio had been upon tlie ground. He discussed the 
matter from a legal standpoint. 

Mr. Haywood. I liave the .sjxxH;h made by Judge Cullen, and there are ab- 
stracts froiii his speecli wlilch I seem, in a way, to agree with. 

Chairman Walsh. What are they? 

Mr. Haywood. The militia and the use of the militia in the field. 

Chairman Walsh. Did ymir oliservatlon in the field concur with the con- 
tusions readied by Judge Cullen in his speech, which may be said to have been 
reiterated by him on the witness stand? 
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Ur. Haywood. Why, yes. 1 saw the mtutla at work; I saw thmu as 1 tohl 
you, and the militia was ordered to bring In three prisoners, ami the militia 
alMKdutely refused to obey the onler, beoause the eourt was at that time favora- 
ble to the strikers. 

Chairman Walsh.^ As n matter of industrial unrest, does tliat sort of han- 
dling of men cause or It not cause the most hitter resentment? 

Mr. Haywood. The working class of this country have Ux^ked upon the courts 
with a great deal of awe and res|)ect In tlie past ; that Is not true now. TlK^y 
look upon the c*ourts as a tool of the employing class. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the workers, as a ho<ly, have the frame of nilial ex- 
pressed by Judge Gulleu (with reference to the jinlgcs as a class when this 
form of what you riiiglit call legal oppression Ls pracllcixl uihmi iliein) In Ills 
speech as follows [reads] : 

“ The governor might imprison or exmite the nuauhers of the leglslatun* or 
even the learned Judges of the supreme c<mrt themselves. Frankl>, I <lu not 
regard such a danger as likely, for I have great conliilence In the common sense 
of the American ]H*ople, and I imagiiu* lliat If sucli a c<»iirse were uKefiiptwl not 
even the devotion of those leaiiuMl Judges to the prlncipU^s of law they had 
dared would indu<*e them to voluntarily .surrender life or liberty, and that in 
their resistnnt*<" they would he .supi>ort(Ml !>>' the mass of the iM‘oi)le.” 

Is that the attitude of mind the workers have — that when their rights are In- 
vaded hy the lorce <»f I lie military piover they feel they ought to resist, and 
that the most of the American [leople would .support tliem If they understoiHl It? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. So, from your statidnolnt In the field, .and Judge Cullen’s 
standpoint from the court of api>eals bench, there is no disagreement on that 
proposition? 

Mr. Hayw<m»d. Mr. Walsh, during the Cripple Creek strike of 100.3, 1904, ami 
1905 the miners of that district would have kllletl eviTy militiaman in the 
district if it were not for the fact that they l>elievwl the jH'ojJe of the CidteiJ 
States (lid not understand it; if it were not for the fact that Itoo'^evell was in 
the presidential chair at that time, and there was a 10-company rx»^t of soldiers 
just outside (»f Ih'nver. They knew their rights \v(‘re being Invaded, and they 
wen* willing to fight for their rights. 

Chalriiian Walsh. ,lust as Judge Cullen says tin* people would fight if they 
attempted the same violence on the judges of the court? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes; the American i)eoplo have always fought for their rights, 
and they are going to flglit for them again. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’tNmnell has some questions to ask. 

(^miml.ssloner O’Connell. That end of the table | indicating 1 Imve brought 
out the position of the Independent workmen of the world so plainly Unit it Is 
not luH'essary to discuss that further. 

I want to get some information In regard to the citation of y(*stcrduy, In 
which you spoke of a man in the Wheatland hop liehls that was hrandtHl with 
the letters I. W. W. with a hot cigar. 

Mr. Haywood. That was in San Diego. 

Oimraissioner O’Connelf^ Can you give the particulars of tliat, wltli the 
names, and so forth? 

Chairman Walsh. We have that In our re<*ord. 

Mr. Haywcwd. Did you embody that In your rejiort, Mr. Weinstock? 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; that circumstance occurrtHl after 1 made my 
Investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. There Is an Investigation and it Is In our report, because 
I read It; the name of the man was B L. Wrightrnan, and he was Liken out- 
side of the city, It is alleged, and his clothing striprxMl from him, and with a 
lighted cigar they attempted to burn the letters “ I .W. W.” on his person ; that 
part of It Is In the record. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that was after you made your investigation? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; after I made ray investigation. 

Mr. Haywood, Was Nlcolagef?) killed at that time? 

Oommlnsioner Weinstock. I do not remember. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I will look It up. 

Now, Mr. Haywood, I feel that you will agree with me that the ideas that 
you have just outlined to us are not going to become operative right away 7 
Mr. Haywood. Yes. 

Comtnlssiom^ O’Connelu It Is not going to take place within the next month 
or the next year or seyeral years; io tl^ meantime we must bo doing some- 
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thlnjc, and this commission was create<l by Congress for the purpose of aseer* 
talnlng what the underlying causes of Industrial unrest are, the principal 
causes, and to make some recommendations to Congress. That would Imply 
that Congress would be interested In doing something If we made certain recom- 
mendations right away for the relief of the people, particularly the working 
people. 

Now, if you were a member of this commission, Mr. Haywood, what would 
you be In favor of recommending to Congress to take up immediately to relieve 
the people? What would you advise this commission to recommend? 

Mr. Haywood. I think I would advise, to meet the needs of the people, em- 
ployment, work, such as the Government could do — reclamation, reforesting 
stations — such work as would meet the needs of the unemployed ; that Is, Just 
as remedial measures. 

Commissioner O’Connefx. You consider, then, that unemployment, or tem- 
pftrarlly so, is one of the underlying causes of industrial unrest? 

Mr. Haywood. Certainly, when a man is out of work, when lie has no means 
’bf obtaining food for his family, that certainly is a cause of unrest. That is a 
cause of the present discontent largely. 

Commissioner O’Connelc. And would also imply, as I take It from your 
answer to a question a while ago, that idle hands beget crime; if there is 
steady employrmait, crime d(*creases. 

Mr. Haywood. That is always true; crime always increases in the winter 
when unemployment Is greatest nn<l suffering most intense. 

Commissioner OH^onnkij- What would you do in the ease of the itinerant 
worker, the easual employee who only lias employment for a certain perlo<l of 
the year, for instance, picking fruit or cutting ice in the winter or doing logging 
in the summer, and all that? 

Mr. Haywood. Of course, T think that all of these people should be organized, 
and we are going on to that end. We establish what we call the organize<l 
workers, and we will meet the va.st body of workers ernidoyed in the harvest 
fields. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. Would you have the Government arrange for the 
carrying of people from one Industry to the olher, where they were wanted, 
without cost to the workmen? 

Mr. Haywood, I think that workmen should be given free transportation; I 
don’t mean In box cars, as has betui suggestei! ; I don’t know by whom, that 
are fixed up, they ride that way now, but they should be given free transporta- 
tion in proper conveyances in Itioking for work. 

Comiiilssloner O'Connell, The job and the man ought to be brought together 
by the Government itself, without cost to the man or the Job? 

Mr. Haywwd. That may be a remedial remedy snggeste<l by the commission. 

Commissioner O’C^onnkll. That Is Incidental to the unemployment, and w'hat 
you believe to be the fundamental cause of Industrial unrest. Have you In 
mind any other general question that might be effective In this direction, that 
tills commission might suggest to Congress ns a remedy? Of course, I don’t 
mean that healthy unr<*st, we don’t want that, but we want the unrest that 
creates the criminals and makes paupers and makes men helples.s, that sort of 
unrest. Do you think of any other idea you might suggest to the commission? 

I am sure we would appreciate It, notwithstanding we probably feel that you 
are so Imbued with your Utopian Ideas, of tilings that they would not modernize 
down to the affairs of to-day, that are effective to-day and tomorrow? 

Mr. Haywood. Really, IMr. O’Connell, I don’t think that I presenteil any 
Utopian ideas, t talked for the necessities of life, food, clothing, shelter, and 
nnuiseinent. We can talk of Utopia afterwards. The greatest need is employ- 
ment. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think unemployment. Insufficient wage, long 
hours of labor, employment of children, employment of women beyond reason- 
able hours, and at low wages, the unfair application of laws by the courts, the 
unfair attitude of the courts as to the equity or opportunity of the poor man 
as against the rich man, to secure Justice, all those things point toward unrest? 

Mr. Haywood. They certainly do ; they are the things that make unrest. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They are the things that make for unrest? 

Mr. Haywood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And those are the things you think this commis- 
sion ought to interest itself in at this time? 

Mr. Haywood, there was any possibility of Congress remedying these evils, , 
I think this commission has a duty to perform in recommending such changes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 
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Chairman Walsh. That Is all, Mr. Hoj-wchhI, and you will be excused per- 
lURuentiy. We thauk you. ^ 

Mr. Haywood. I have here the preamble of the Industrial Workers of the 
W’orld that I wanted to make a part of the record, I would like to read It In. 

(^airman Wai-sh. We will be very Rind to have it put In the record. 

Mr. Haywood (reading). **Mr. Chairman, In view of the attempt on the part 
of Commi.ssioner Wolnstock yesterday to create an erronwus Impression relative 
to the methcHls and aims of the I. W. W., ai»d in view of the further fact 
that Commissioner W(*lnsto<‘k read Into the record ifi the forms of questions 
proi)ounde<l to me p«)rtions of a biased rei>ort on tlie I. W. W.. prepared some 
years ago by himself in California, I iU'slre at this time to read for the 
enlightenment of the commission the very brief preamble of tlie Industrial 
Workers of the World. 

“ I. W. W. Pbeamble. 

“ The working class and the employing class have nothing in common. 

“There can be no ptnice so long as hunger and want are found among mir* 
lions of the working iK'ople, and the few who make up tlie employing class 
have ail the good tilings of life. 

“ Between those two classes a struggle must go on until tlie workers of the 
world organize us a clas.s, take po.ssession of the earth, and abolish the wage 
system. 

“We find that the centering of the management of industries into fewer 
and fewer hands makes tlie trade.s-unioiJS unable to cojie wltli tlie ever-growing 
I>ower of the employing class. 

“Tlie trade-unions foster a state of affairs which allows one set of workers 
to lie pitted agaln.st anollicr set of workers in the same industry, thereliy helping 
to defeat one another in wage wars. 

“Mor(vn’(‘r tlie trade-unions aid the employing class to mislead tlie workers 
into tile belief that the working class liavc interests in common with their 
employers. 

“ These oomlltlons can be changed and the Interests of tlie working class 
uplield only by an organization formed In .such a way that all Its memhers In 
any one Industry, or in all industrie.s If neces.sary, cease work whenever a strike 
or lockout is on in any department thereof, thus making an Injury to one nn 
Injury to all. 

“Instead of the conservative motto, ‘A fair day’s wage for a fair ilny’s 
work,’ we must inscrihe on our banner the revolutionary watcliwortl, ‘Abolition 
of the wage system.’ 

“It is tlie historic rnl.ssion of the working class to do away with capitalism. 

“The army of production must be orgaulzeil, not only for tlie everyday 
struggle with the capitalists, but also to carry on iiroductlon when capitalism 
shall have been overthrown, 

“ By organizing imlustrially we are forming the structure of a new society 
^vithin tlie shell of the old.’’ 

Chairman Walsh, Dr. Coodnow, plea-sc* take tlie stand. 

TESTIMONY OF DR, FRANK JOHNSON GOODNOW. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Dr. Goodnow, Frank Jolinson Gomlnow. 

Chairman Walsh. And your residence. 

Dr. Goodnow. Baltimore. 

Chairman Waij^h. And your present position. 

Dr, Goodnow. President of Johns Hoyikins rniverslty. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe that there has been submitted to you a short 
outline? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes, sir ; this morning, just as I came here. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to have you address yourself to that Would 
you be kind enough to take them up as they were given to you categorically 
and give us the benefit of your experience and advice and opinion? 

Dr. Goodnow. The question Is ; “As the result of your experience and study, 
has your attention been directed in any large degree to the equipment of judges 
to consider the social and economic questions brought before them In what are 
commonly known as labor cases?” Now. my experience with regard to this 
maHer^is the experi^ioe.of a teacher of law for a considerable period, and I 
would say that there is, po particular attenUon given in the requirements for 
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admissian to the bar to securing any practical qualifications on the part of 
judges to consider these questions. That is, the ordinary admission re* 
quirements to the bar only demand, even at the utmost, a high-school educa- 
tion, No particular attention Is paid to economic questions in the high schools 
or in the bar examination. There is thus no attention paid to such educational 
qualifications as might be of advantage in equipping judges to decide those 
questions. Whether a judge is or Is not e<iulpi)ed from an educational point of 
view to determine these question.^ is very largely a question of accident. He 
may have studied economic conditions, or he may have stiidie<l the history of 
Industry in connection with a college cour.se, if he had that prior to his taking 
the course in tlie law school, or he may liave as the result of private reading 
equipi)ed himself for a decision of lliose cases. 

Ohairniuu Walsh. Have you any siiggestlon which you care to make to the 
commission with regard to the methods by whicli Judges, and lawyers from 
which judges come, j)erhaps inigld he induced to give proper attention to such 
social and economic questions with regard to the machinery by which judges 
might be given proper knowledge of the economic and social facts Involved 
in such cases? 

Dr, Goodnow. The only way that po.ssibly might he secured would be by 
changing the examination or (juahlication for entrance to tl)e legal i)rofessum. 

Chairman Walsh. I might .‘^tate that I had in mind wlien we were getting 
up these ouilines, for instance, you find tlie.s(‘ large Government questions 
given into tlie hands of commissions: for in-^tance, tliat tliese questions were 
lieing relegated to an administrative hounl to take into coiLslderation the facts 
that might be elicited surrounding industries in <u'der to determine whether or 
not there is unfair competition in industries, with a rigid in the fir.st instance 
to so declare with the supervising power by the court; and in ihat way it 
occurred to me that perhaps some of tlie.se paiticular questions with which 
the Judges were not eqiiipi)e<I that .some similar question might be worki^d out, 
as far as industry was concerned. 

Dr. Goodnow. Personally I don't see any way in winch you can secure those 
qualifications, so far as they can be secured by educational requirements, with- 
out absolutely changing the entrance re(iuirements to the bar. It is our system 
in tlds country, different from some other countrie.s, to clioose our judges en- 
tirely from the bar; and the judg('s are not educated for (he position of judge.s 
ns, for example, in Germany. Tliey are simply cliosen from fl'o t);ir, and there- 
fore you have to depend upon (he character of liie bar or the equipment of tho 
bar for the kind of a man you got as jiitlge. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliis (}ucslion, as I have heard It all ov(M‘ the country, 
and of the bar playing such a con.si>icuous part in it, and so nm<*h criticism 
being made, I will say from tmth shies, what would your advice be as an edu- 
cator as to the proper appnsich of the Government to meet I In* question? 

Dr. Goodnow. As T .say, i)y absolutely eh iiiging tlie qualifications for en- 
trance to the bur. That is, instcail of providing, as is the eu.se now, a mere 
higb-aehool education, which does not include any study whatever into the 
history of industrial or ec'ouoinic conditions, and after the high-school educa- 
tion a purely technical education in the law, which does not include, as a 
general tiling, any study of economics, I think if you will look over the ques- 
tions for entrance to the bar you never would find a question of economics. 
It i.s questions of a purely toclinical legal knowledge of tlie lawyer. I don’t 
see how under those conditions you can expect, except as the result of side 
reading or an accidental preparation, that a man may have — I don’t see how 
you can expect to equip a man who has no>practicaI knowledge of these economic 
conditions wlilch, as you say, Iiave become so important. 

Ohairman Walsh. Have you observed. Doctor, in yoiir reading the late 
developments on which suggestions have been made to the court by economists 
or students in this field, for instance, in the Oregon case? 

Dr. Goodnow. You mean suggestions that M^ere made that came up through 
Mr. Brandels? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Goodnow. It was only because he had a much better training than the 
ordinary man that those qiu'stions were presenteil. 

Chairman Walsh. Could any scheme be dcvl.sed toward the proper educa- 
tion by which advice could he given to judges? Somewhat in the nature as 
ft was given by Mr, Brandels, for Instance, that it could be submitted by ex- 
perts when a question was up involving Industry and the minimum wage and, 
for instance, such matters as affect the workers — ^physically affect them — ^that 
It could be submitted in some such way as was done by Mr. Briandeisf 
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. Pr. Gomnow. I think that would b« perfectly posalble under ttie acbenie oi 
expert witnesses. 

Ohairnian Walsh. As a matter of the testimony in the lower court to be pre- 
senred In the record that was sent up? 

Dr. OocHJM’ow. I think so. ‘ . 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you think. Doctor, that it would be difficult or not to 
get that Into a record now under the ordinary rules of evidence ? 

Dr. Goonnow. I have never practiced law ; I have only taught it. 

Chairman Walsh. A great many complaints have been made to the commis- 
sion that what are commonly known as personal. rights, sn(!h as the right of trial 
by jury, free speech, and the right of writ of habi*as cori>us. which are incorpo- 
rated in the Federal Constitution and in the constitutions of tlie States, are so 
frequently disregarded that they amoiuit practically to nothing. What comment 
have you to make upon that? 

Dr. Goodnow. 1 have no personal knowledge of the violation of any such rights, 
but I am under the impression that it is popularly beiievetl that these rights are 
greater than tliey actually are under the Constitution as interpreted by the 
courts. The question ns framed here would seem to indicate, particularly the 
next question, tliat th(‘re is protection against State action of rights of this sort 
under the Fefleral Con.stitution which would affect the State authoritie.s. Of 
coui'se, the provisions with regard to private riglits in the Constitution, except 
the fourteenth amendment to tlie Fefleral Constitutkm, only affect the operation 
of the PtHieral (xovernuKUit. Tlie Sn]>reme Court of the IJnitefl States has fur- 
ther held that the fourteenth anKUidment Is not a guaranty to individuals of the 
right to trial by Jury, a.s far as the State is concerned. I think there is no guar- 
anty in the Federal Constitution of any right t<i habeas corpus, so far as the 
StaVe is concerned, so that for ra<»st of these rights such prott^ction as exists 
mu.st be found in tlie State consUtiitions. Furthermore, as I understand, the 
provision that is ordinarily contained in the State constitution.^ to the effect 
that the governor of the State may de<*lare <‘ertaln portions of the State in a 
state of insurrection is practically uiidor.Htood to be very largely within the dis- 
cretion of the governor wiio hapi»ens to be in at that time, the right to declare 
what is a good deal in the nature of martial law, and tlien the courts can not 
Interfere. A man ceases to have certain rights that he would where that state 
of insurrection was not de<dared. It seems .to n>e there is a popular impression 
that there are greater rights than now exist under the law. 

Chairman WALSir. Did you rejid tlie arg^iment of Judge Cullen, who testlfletl 
here, and a portion of his argument was put in evidence in connection with the 
testimony of the last witness as to the meaning of the clans{^ in the stweral Htate 
constitution to mean, I think, that the martial shall always he subordinate to the 
civl] power, I believe, Is indorsed in some of them, or the civil power shall 
always be superior to the military ])ower? 

Dr. Goodnow. No, sir; I did not sw that or read It. 

Chairman Walsh. The question of military law, the dedariition of military 
law hn.s been a very acute one In many Industrial controversies that you have 
probably noticed, in WVst Virginia. Michigan. Colorado, and other State.s. and 
many questions have arisen as to what is meant by the declaration of martial 
law/ That is, when martial law takes place, and the meaning has been fleflned 
80 there is what is called semimnrtial law. modlfred martial law, some holding 
that the very existence of the militia In the field is a declaration of martial law 
in itself. Have you given any consideration to that subject? 

Dr. Goodnow. I never studied it from a technical point of view. I have 
noticed some of the cases, and T imagine that before anything in the nature of 
that mofllfled or .semimartial law could exist it would be necessary that there be 
«onie proclamation of the governor made under a si>eciftc provision of tho consti- 
tution, and inasmuch as the governor Is a civil officer, why, the militia, as far as 
It goes, is subordinate to the civil executive of the State. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, in the State of Colorado, Judge Cullen went so far as 
to state in his te.stfmony the other day that the acts of the militia, so far as they 
attempt to exercise judicial power, were null and void. One speeffle instance 
was this, that a military officer was acciised of killing an unarmed person, and a 
Biilltury court was constituted, martial law not having been formerly declared 
at any time by the governor of the State, In which it was sought, or protended 
to have tried the man and to have acquitted him? 

Dr. Goodnow. As I understand the effect of the trial of a man in the military 
service by a court-martial is merely to relieve him from the penalty of the n^II- 
tary law, and that the ploa of acquittal before a court-martial is not a good plea 
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of former acnolttal where a man is brought before an okKnary court A fi^ 
dier. as I understand the law, is In a doable capacity. He owea anbordtnatlbii 
to his 'military superiors, and In regard to that the military courts have juris* 
diction, but at the same time he is a cltiaen, and the mere fact that he be^mea 
a soldier does not relieve him, so far as his civil duty to the State is concerned. 
In my acquittal by a court-martial they can not influence the decision In the 
civil ct)urt. 

Chairman Walsh. Then the plea of former Jeopardy would not be a good 
plea? 

Dr. Gooonow. Not as I understand It. 

Chairman Wat^sh. Regardless as to the details of whether military law waa 
declared or not? 

Dr, Goodnow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Thiit plac(»s the question on a much larger basis. 

t)r. Goodsow. I would like to qualify that a little. If you hntl an absolute 
martial law throughout the country, where the civil courts were not In existence 
at all. If It was In the field of military operation, then a military court would 
have complete Jurisdiction, as 1 understand It, but that was not the case that 
you referred to. 

Chairman Walsh. No; the civil courts were open In those States. 

Dr. Gooo.now. An<l I don’t think then under those conditions that the ac- 
quittal by the court-martial would have any effei't when he came before an 
ordinary civil court. 

Chairman Watsh. Have you devoted any partl<nilnr attention to the relative 
desirability of State and Fe<leral action in the reg\ilatlon of industrial condi- 
tions and in connection with latK>r dispute's? 

Dr. Goodnow. Well, to a cortaln ext<*nt. Of course, the question comes up In 
the first place as to the desirability of any rejp^lntion, and of ctnirse as to that 
we may dlflTer as to the particular kind of regulation. The further question 
comes up as to whether, where It is adiiiittCHt some regulation Is desirable, the 
State or the Federal Governinent should have Jurisdiction. Now as I look at it* 
one of the grwitc'st tmubU's with State regulation of lalM)r. where the purpose 
of the regulation Is to secnire lH*tter conditions of hd)or. if the matter is left to 
State regulation yoti have the ccanpc'tithm betwec'u States, which mak<*8 in the 
end a State regulation ineffective, Ixyc^iuse a manufacturer in one State con 
not compete, if he is under disadvantages with regard to the amount of wages 
he has to pay or safety npplianc*es that he lia.s to provide, or If the State adopts 
the theory of the minimum wage, he is at a disadvantage with the manufacturer 
In a State where none of thc'sc* rc^ilntions have bet»n adopted. Therefore 
where there Is comfietltton, a.s there Is for the iwwt toirt lw?twe^m manufacturem 
of different States. I would think it would Is* almost necessary, if the regulation 
la to be effective In both cases, that It should be done by the Federal Oovem- 
ment That is apart altogether from any consideration of the constitutional 
powers of the Federal Government, hut looking at it as a question of desir- 
ability. Under those conditions it seems to me that the nc^cessary regulatioii 
or ccmditlon of labor mu.st be, in order to be effective, a regulation by the 
Federal Ooveminent 

Chairman Walsh. Prom your knowlctlge of past decisions of the Supreme 
Court* to what extent do you consider that they are likely to approve the exteu- 
aion of Federal action with regard to labor condltioniH-l mean philoiophicaily t 

Dr. Goomtow. That is a pretty hard question to ask a man to guess how tJit 
Supreme CJourt Is going to decide, and particularly from a general point of view. 
You would have to take up the tnattev In a greot deal of detail and make Up 
your mind as to how. In view of decisions along a certain line, the ffumreme 
Cbmt would decide as to the constitutionality of the portlcular kind of law* 
Kow* we have not so very many decisions at the present time to guide us* We 
hseu the dedskm in regard to the pure«food law, which Is upbehl. Of CoursOi 
as Ip w^ known to the commission, the question has been mooted as to wh^her 
id of Congress should apply the same method to the matter of child labor. 
% ishether It conld deny to the products of Industry that were made as 
the fus^ of ddld labor the right of Intcfstate cotumertuk Now, 1 thtok a mah 
oouSd make a very gootl argument in favor of that pnmodtlon» but tt li anp* 
hodjr't gases as to how the Supreme Court would decide It fhe 
Comrt of co ur se, varies in its metnbersh^ and Its vfewa al .ona Itmo ttidr Up. 
somewhat different from at another timck hut «» I a good httil aifUiMt 
la my opiuhm could be made in favmr of that la view of the dedsMg oC iii 
Court ■ ^ 
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' (^rmmi'WAi^a* 1 thought perhaps the section was eiraded^ ‘enough at least 
to draw what might be called philosophical abstracts as to what the court lias 
alrea<ly done along that line. 

Dfi Gooonow. If you can argue from the decision In regard to the pore-food 
law and the decision In regard to this proiK>He<l child-labor law, I think phllo* 
sophlcally they are quite analagoiis, you ttnild lunke a good legal argument In 
favor of It, and 1 think that it could be pushwl further. 

Chairman Walsh. Finally, of course, It Is the Judgment of a majority of the 
Bupreme (>mrt of the Unitetl States? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes, sir; finally. 

Chairman Waij»h. Calling your attention to this section of the CrmstltutloOf 
the question which provhh^s that Ckmgr<*sM shall have power to lay and collect 
tax^ duties, Imiv^sts, and excises, and pay the debts, and provUle for the com- 
mon defense and welfare of the rnlte<l States; now, c<nislderlng such a situa- 
tion Rr<»«e In which the military arm 4»f the Fcileral fJovcrnment is called upon 
to Intervene — that Is, the Chl«‘f KxtHiitIve sends t<» a st-pnrate State, like 

In the State of CVdorndo— do you believe that inacblnery c'imld bo provided 
under that se<*llnn by w!il<h action could be taken, for Instaiu'e. if troops were 
sent In, whether un/ler that s<»ction to imy tlie debts and provI«le for the com- 
mon defense and W4*lfare of the I’iilte<l Stat<^, that a Issly could be wnt In ffi 
the nature of a nuHliatlon anti conclliatitm Ixainl, or In an liitlustrial dispute, 
are we committtHj to tin* prois>sltk»n of semllng arnaxl fttrct^s along? 

r>r. Goodnow. I think there always have Iteen two views In ivgnnl to the 
meaning of that particular clause. The way In which you have stntetl It I 
«!on*t think Is the view whicli has onllnarlly been adopte<l. TImt Is the clause 
as ordinarily InteriiretcHl t<» r<»atl that Ctnigress shall have the jiower to lay and 
collect taxes, duties. Imisists, juul ext'lses in 4>rdep U* pay the delus and pro- 
vide for the common defen.se am! welfare of the Ikdtetl Stab's. It Is not to 
colUK't taxes, dnti<*s. l!n|M>sts. and e\<‘ls 4 's «nd pay the debts and to pp4»vUle for 
their welfare. Yon would <lepart from the fundamental !he4»ry of the Consti- 
tution, namely, that tl»e Ftsleral Governiiient Is a gf»vc^nnMHit of enuineniteil 
lowers. While there Is n<i limit upon the fMUver of the I'nittNl Stab's to collect 
taxes, duties, lm|M»sts. and excises as Imig as they are us^hI to jirovble fi»r tho 
welfare of the TnUed States, ('4»ngress has mu the power, apart from the enumer- 
ated powers of the Constitution, to provide for the welfare of the United 
States. That Is the bimtlon of the State g»>vernment. I would think that 
nothing could Im* derived from that clause of the Constitution of the character 
which you suggest. 

Chairman Watj^h. Do you have any other legal suggestions In miml by which 
something of that kind could |>erhaps lie d4»n<'; that Is, If It Is Impossible in 
the National Government to send troops in merely to pres4»rve onler? 

Dr. Goodnow. The duty provided by the (Constitution Is that troops shall be 
sent in on the npfilbnition of the g<»vernor of the State and the State authorl- 
tlea— that Is, where a power such as the Interstate commerce iKiwer of the 
i'nltetl States (lovernimnit is not Interfeixsl with. 

Oommiasioner I^knnon. Just a question or two. In speaking of the qunllft<*a- 
tlona of judges, wouhl It be Iielpful or otherwise if juilges were required to 
s|ietid 5 or 10 years In Imlustrlal and manual lulsir. ns well us to lam their 
technical requirements? Would that he helpful to them? 

Ih*. Goodnow, I would not think so. 

Commlaaloner Lknnon. You would not think so? 

Dr, CkMM)Now. I would not think sO| 

Commissioner Uknnon. You think the experience would l»e of no value? 

Dr. Goodnow. 1 am afraid not 

Commissioner Uknnon. There have been jmlges that have had that experience. 
I want to ask* sure you have studied It to some ci>nRlderable extent what view 
do you hfdd as to the right of the courts, either State or national, particularly 
oationat to pass upon the constitutionality of acts or laws passed by OoimresB? 
Have they such power granted! to them by legal enactment? 

Dr. Gooonw. W'ell, I don’t think In view of tlie way in which the Constl* 
has been interpreted that there could be any doubt at all now as to the 
cociilitii^oaallty of the esxerclse of that power by the courts. 

Lwuftw. Well* If It can be shown that the power waa origin 
tt had continued for a thousand years, would that ov«» 
etm origliuilly it had been usurped by the courts? 

1 say thore was somethtug in the nature of the statulle 
si nadmr tMm condltloiie; that the acquiescence of the pe<^ lor m 
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Itmg, for over a century, In that action on the part of the courts, would hav^^ 
killed any original U!r<urpation, and I don’t mean to say that I believe that there 
was any original usurpation. 

CommiSKtoner Lennon. No. Is it not a fact tlmt this question has been raised 
In the last 10 years as it never was raised before? 

Dr. Goodnow. I tiiink it Is; yes, sir. 

Commlssfoiier Wetnmtock. If the military arm of the Government, Doctor, 
became oppressive In tleulinK with workers in labor troubles, what would or 
could the workers do to protect their rlj^lits under the law, in lieu of resorting 
to force or violence? 

Dr. Goodnow. Well, I don’t see what tliey can do except through the exercise 
of the power tliat every voter of ti»e United States lias, to endeavor to put out 
of oiflce a government widcli in tladr i)elief lias usiirtied jiower, as a’ general 
thing. I never made u partkular sliidy of the situation, but as a general thing 
1 want to say in all tiu^se cases, wliere tliere lias lH‘en this qualitied military 
law declanxl, tlie ileclaralion of qiiaiiijetl military law has always been preccHled 
by violence, that was incident to the strike, wiietlier it was due to the ^st^lkers 
or whether it was due lo outside iieople, Imt there ai tiially was violence, and 
in view of the existence of this violence, wliich threatened the continnation of the 
peaceful rc‘lations winch we must regard as the basis of our (Jovernment, the 
governor lias exercistMl povv(T wliicli was coiisl itutioiial and whicli has been 
granted to lilm in tlie Constitution to exer<rlst‘ under tiiose conditions. That is 
the way 1 look at it, as a legal (.‘onstitutional i>roposltion. Now, it may l]«, of 
course, in special instanct*s that (lie governor has not exorcised ids power wisely, 
but I can not s<*€* liow .>ou <*an have any otlier nietliod of exercise of power in 
that res]M?ct than you <*an iiave in all of tliese cases in winch there may be the 
unwise exercise of iKdita al iM>vver, and tiiat is by n sorting to the i>eople. 

Commissioner Weinstch k. U'aking a concrete case, l>octor; taking the case, 
for example, of tlie (.’olorado situation, and analyzing it; let ns see what your 
Cf>uusci in the matter would lead to. q’lu' governor ordered out the militia in 
conne<‘tlon with some coal strike that took place in (’olorado. There was a 
contltct of testimony tiiore as to the cause and efftn’t. The National Guardsmen 
iiialntnin that tliey fouglit in self-defense, tiiat they were hrst aMackinl liy the 
strikers. Tlie strikers d(*ny that, an<l claim that tlie initiative was taken on the 
part of tlie National (4nardsnier». wdneli l<‘d to riot. Let us assume for the pur- 
pose of our Illustration, and for the purpose of our analysis, tliut the workers 
are correct in their statement, aiul tiiat I lie militia did take the initiative, and 
did abuse their power, and did iiarrass and tire upon innocent people. Your 
advice and counsel under those circumstances to the worker Is: “Take the 
result. Yield for tlie time l>t‘ing. Do not attempt to lake the short cut and get 
Immediate redress, but recognize tlie existing autiiorities and abide by their 
demand. Let your remedy come by use of tlie ballot. See to it that the com- 
mander in chief tiiat is resiMuisible for this is either recalled under your recall 
law, or is condemned by jmblic sentiment, and not reeIe<Ted.” Do I follow 
you? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes, sir; it s<‘ems to me that any other advice is going to 
lead to anarchy. It seems to me that tlie fuiidumeiital proposition you liave to 
start with is that we must have peace; and we sliali not reiTognize any such 
thing legally as right to restrain tlu* constituted authorities. TTie right of 
revolution or violence or anylliing of that sort. We must as civilized men adopt 
that idea or else there is no peace for our Government. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In otlier words, the short cut tti the remedy must 
be coTWit^ned? 

I>r. Goodnow'. Yes, sir; as I look at it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that it is better for a group of men to suffer 
from real or fnnci(»tl Injuries temporarily than to have cliaos prevail? 

Dr. Goodnow. Certainly. One of tlie many troubles seems to be the w’orkers 
in the country never will gain anything by any such thing as organized violence. 
The people as a wiiole condemn it. and they can do very nuich better by pre- 
senting their case as forcifiiy as it can be to the courts, where that Is possible, 
or to the public as a whole. 

CommiSvSioner Weinstock. You feel that where the military arm would be 
oppressive and unjust and tyrannical, that while that might be In the nature 
of an extenuating circnmstance on the part of the workers in responding, that 
nevertheless it should be condemned and punished for it on the theory that 
th^y have their rwlress througli the ballot? 

Dr. GopDNow. When you conae t(» the punishment, that is rather a different 
thing. There w'ould be punishment In so far as they contributed to the bringing 
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afHKrt x>t dlsoiderty conditions, but In the punislunent, why, of coursw^, regard 
would be had for the extenuating circuinstances which you mention. 

Commissioner O’Connelj^ Would you, right there, as occurretl, for instance, 
to a man in Colorado, the military being out, where the courts were in perfect 
operation, ready to perform the duties of the ctuirt.s, and the military simply 
arrested pe^^Ie and held them in bondage; how was the individual man to 
get relief in that case? 

Dr. Goodnow. Well, I was out of tiie country at the time these things 
occurred, and I don’t know. I have no i>er.sonal knowltnige, or even — I was 
not able to read what did occur there, and so, in any answer I could give, I 
must base what I say uiam the supposition that you have made. 

Commissioner O’Connkt.l. Tlie same as Mr. Weiiistock supixised tliat the 
laboring men were perfectly riglit in resisting? 

Dr. Goodnow. Ilut I understand tlie courts were in oiwation, and aece.ss to 
the courts was not denle<l them; and I would say they have no excuse for not 
applying to the court. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How could tliey get to the courts wlum tiiey were 
lockeii up by the military? 

Dr. Goodnow, Why. anyone can apply for a writ of habeas corpus in favor 
of anybody under arrest. It is not necessary, I say, that the individual under 
arrest sliouid apply for it. 

Commissioner O'Donnell. Purely an individual ca.se; an indivldiiaJ witii no 
one particularly intereste<i In him 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes; hut if you have a labor organization, the heads of the 
labor organization are intereslod. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. «uptK>se we Imve no lai)or organizations? 

Dr. G(K)dnow. T think it would be very dimcult to suppose a case where it 
would not be possible for that man to bring tlie matter up i)efore a court. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You talk ahmt ihem waiting and taking time and 
not taking tlie .short cut, a.s Mr. Weinstock suggests, l)ut obey orders, as w'as 
recited to us here, luul remain in the l)ull pens, if ihai was tlie wi.sh of the 
military, wait until legl.slatlon can l)e seeure<l ami proper remuneration for 
damage; but the man dies in the bull pen. what then? How are you going to 
bring buck his lit’eV . . , 

Dr. Goodnow. Well, of course, you can not bring Imck his life; but he is m 
the hull pen because application has not l)ei^n made to tlie court for a writ of 
habeas corpus, assuming that he is being held there unjustly. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. How is tlie individual man wlio is simply working 
from day to day aiul lias no money — lawyers usually don’t w’ork for uothing-^ 
how is lie going to get tiie admission to the court ? 

Dr. Goodnow. Well, as I say, 1 can not conceive of the condition of clrcum- 
starn’es where tliat would be iwssible. I don't mean to say that it may not have 
existed ; but I don’t know it. 

Commissioner G’Oonnkll, I understood you to say that you were n teacher, 
not a practitioner of law? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I take it you liave not workinl in factories, work- 
shops, and mines, and things of that kiiul? 

Dr. Goodnow, No. 

•Commissioner O’Connet.l. You iiave not beem light down in the midst of all 
those? 

Dr. Goodnow. No. 

Commissioner O’Connfjx. I take it al.so that you concede that you can not 
appreciate the feeling of the man down there in tlie midst of all this? 

Dr. Goodnow. No; probably not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You see It from the purely legal standpoint? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Absolutely? 

Dr. Goodnow. Absolutely ; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As the book reads? 

Dr. Goodnow. No ; not exactly as the book reads, but as I see life about me. 

Co^issioner O’CoNNELr- You said a moment ago that you were not a prac- 
ticing lawyer, but a teacher, implying that there was some dilference between 
a man who taught law and a imm who practical law ? 

Dr. CkiODNOW. Well, no ; I think you— possibly I did not make myself plain ; 
but in Unswer to the dmirraan's question as to the admissibility of such kind 
of evidence, I said I did mot consider myself qualified to express any opinion 
on that, because that Is a matter within the domain of the practicing lawyer. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Do you teach that to your students? 

Dr. Goodnow. No; I do not 

Commissioner O’Connell. Don’t you teach them how to practice law? 

Dr. Goodnow. My work has to do mainly with constitutional law and has 
nothing to do with the law of evidence. 

Commissioner O’Connell. When you finish with them they understand con- 
stitutional law, do they? 

Dr. Goodnow. Well, I hope so — some of It 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, If that be true, wouldn’t they know all about 
the practice of law, under that particular i)art of the law that you teach them? 

Dr. Goodnow. No; they would not. 

(k)mmissloner O’Connell. Oh. Then they are not finished in that? 

Dr. Goodnow. No ; I think it would be very seldom the case that they would be 
finished under one feature of law. Law is a pretty wide subject, and has to be 
taught by a good many teachers; and the rules of procedure, practice, and so 
on 

Commissioner O’Conneix (Interrupting). Is that tin* reason we have so many 
constructions of law, because it is taught by so many and they receive different 
conceptions of the law? 

Dr. Goodnow. That I can not say. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Dut 1 understand you do not, as a teacher of law — 
answering IMr. Weln.stock’s questions, conceding labor was right in all the 
things they were striving for — they should not attempt to take the short cut. 
They should simply obey? 

Dr. Goodnow. That is my Idea. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And if the military comes out and says, “You stay 
In your house, and you must not come out of there,” and they say you must do 
this and the other thing, and say, “We are the boss,” they must do that? 

Dr. Goodnow. W(‘11, as I said, the coming out of the military has, so far as I 
know, in all these cases been preceded by violence. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l. Well, suppose now — it is a supposition, there may 
have been some violence, but it is a supposition there is going to be violence. 
There are thousands of men on strike in this little community. The local 
officials, as was Indicated here by some witness, or before our commission at 
some place, that the sheriff felt he was not going to be in a position to control 
the situation. If the mayor and the city officials In the city where the affair 
took place did not feel that I( was necessary to bring In some outside force, and 
yet upon the application of one man the force w’as brought in. He believed 
there was going to be, and the evidence showed some officials of the city had not 
been, any violence — none whatever prior to the time these State officials came 
Into the field. It was supposed there was going to be violence because there 
were large numbers of peoiile out of work or had stopped work. Now, it Is 
not always that violence has occurred before forces were brought Into the field. 
As a man of law, you wilt agree that when Injunctions are asked for it Is not 
always that things liave occurred, but they say that they are going to occur — we 
believe they are going to occur. 

Dr. Goodnow. Well, of course, what you say amounts to this — ^you are 
criticising in a particular instance the action on the part of the governor In 
the exercise of a power which is recognized by the Constitution as his. Now, 
I don’t mean by any means that such a power has not and may not be abused 
or be exercised Indiscreetly. That Is true of every power you have in the 
Government. It may be exercised indiscreetly, but I can not see how, If we 
are to have a state of civilization based upon peace, that Is any excuse for 
the result to violence with a result of bringing about what is a state of war; 
that Is, the whole theory of democratic government Is that under those con- 
ditions if the officers of the Government have made an indiscreet exercise of 
their power, then the people will do what they can at the next election to put 
them out. That Is the theory of the democratic government. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has that been the history of our democratic gov- 
ernment? 

Dr, Goodnow. I should say very largely it has been. I don’t mean to say 
there have not been exceptions. Tliere have been cases of violence, and they 
might be extenuated by particular conditions; but what I object to Is the 
statement of a policy of violence. If you support a policy of violence as being 
the policy to adopt, you are simply breaking Into our whole system of civiliza- 
tion. We can not, we simply can not exist, except upon the basis Of peaceful 
relations. 
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’ Cofiimissiaiier O’Connell. I do not know of anyone who has declared a 
jjollcy of violence. 

Dr, Goodnow. That is what you are asking, whether under these conditions 
they should resort to violence. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Oh, no. 

Dr. Goodnow. A short cut — it was put. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I don’t know what Mr. Wclnstock meant by “ short 
cut.” I was simply using his language. Sometimes the longest way around is 
the nearest way home. 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes. 

(>)mmls.sioner O’Connell. I don’t know Just what lu> employed short cut to 
mean, but I take it the short cut was not to commit violence ; not to resist with 
force; not to say to the authorities In the field: “We won’t obey your orders. 
We are entitled to free speech. We are entitled to free press, and all that 
sort of thing, and we won’t obey you?” 

Dr. Goodnow. Well, it is a question of law you have g(>t to determine in a 
particular case. After the declaration of a State that the State is in a state 
of insurrection, or that particular counties are in a state of insurrection, wliere 
that has been done by the governor, the rights of the individual are not as 
great as they were before; that is, as a matter of law. 

Commi.ssloner O’Connell. But the individual per se, without associations or 
ramifications of any kind, in these great ramifications of this Government of 
ours, what chance has he before the law? 

Dr. Goodnow. I don’t see but what he has got the whole — I don’t mean to 
say there are not injustices In particular cases ; but I should say, on the whole, 
the American citizen has, under our law at the present time, ample opportunity 
to enforce his rights, although there may be occasions where under local con- 
ditions there may be a good deal of passion and prejudice, and so on. Of 
course, Ids rights may be limited ; but generally, by and large, we do, as 
American citizens, we have a right, and a very broad right, to free speech, and a 
right to liberty, and a very broad right to liberty, and we have, generally 
speaking, the remedies by w'hich we can enforce those right.s. 

Oommlssloner O’Connell. The poor man is arr(‘sled on the street corner, 
the policeman says, for violating the right of free speech, and he locks him 
up without ceremony. The next morning he is brought before the court, or 

probably the ordinary police magistrate, in the locality where lie has been 

arrested. The lawyer appears and says, “ I will defend you for $5 or $10,” or, 
I suppose, tliere are those who will defeml him for a dollar or two; but they 
want money, and he has not got it. What is his opportunity? 

Dr. Goodnow. Well, I think you take it by and large that a man who can, 
under tliose conditions, represent his case himself and bring out the facts, I 
think you will find he will get his rights. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Do you think he wouhl be secured his rights? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes. 1 do not mean to say there are no exceptions, for there is 
nothing perfect in this world. 

Commissioner Lennon. What we are after. Professor, is this: We want to 
know what Is the remedy where officials violate the law, that they shall be 
as quickly punished for violation of the law as the individual ; that is what 

we want and that is what you want. We do not want any redress from 

violence because we are workingmen; we expect to be punished If we are 
guilty, but if a militiaman is guilty of violence we want him to be punished as 
quickly as the individual. How can we accomplish that? 

Dr. Goodnow. The only way I can see — ^you can not accomplish It at once; 
the Government is too complicated to make it possible for you to expect that 
The only way you can accomplish It Is by bringing your case before the 
public, and by finally exercising the political power you have by way of the 
vote. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is a cause of unrest. I want to state a case 
that is a matter of record. Two men were brought into a court In Colorado 
on a writ of habeas corpus, and tliey were heard, and the court ordered them 
discharged. The militia surrounded the courthouse and refused to discharge 
them and took them back and held them. Now, the working people feel that 
they should have a redress against the militia, just as rapidly as it would be 
the other way. 

Df. Goodnow. You never can have that; I do not see how you can have It 
while the Government goes on ; that Is my opinion. 

Commissioner IjEnnon. That is alL 
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(.'Imimniu Walsh. ComiBls8iotter Welnstoek has ^Bother Question. ^ 

Commissioner Wktnstook. Would not this be tjie answer to Mr. CKConaieirs 
Question? What redress has the worker or the Individual who has been mis- 
treated at the hands of the authorities? Would not this concrete case answer 
his Question: In ilje city of San Francisco a man. was arrestetl, a chauffeur, for 
either outraj?ing or attempting to outrage a girl in a park. A large amount of 
bail was fixed by one of the police judges, and some shyster lawyer having in- 
fluence with another police judge, snccet»ded in getting some other police judge 
to reduce the bail to a trilling amount, which was put up, and the offender 
escaped and was not reached. This not being even the first case of the kind 
that occurred, it arouse<l a good deal of indignation, and the people arose in 
their might and exereistMl the recall, and the jmlge was very badly defeated 
at the recall, and It emled really in liis dying of a broken heart. Is that not a 
remedy rather than lynch law? 

Commissioner O’Conxklf.. What became of the girl? Where did she get 
compensation for her troulib'? 

Commissioner Weinstock. 1I<»w couUl you compensate her? 

Commissioner O’Connell, 'rimt is the question I want to know, that I want 
to Imve answered. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. fan you make any law tlmt will compensate a 
girl and bring hack her virtue? , 

CommiSvShwner O’Connell. Not a law perhaps, but she could bo taken care 
of and helped in that way. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Is il not true that if groups of men having real 
or fanciwl grlevanct's justifie<I themselves in resisting authority, w(niUl it not 
mean practically a trufisplanting of tl»e present Mexican conditions onto 
American soil? 

Pr. Goodnow. Yes; it would result in the destruction of our civilization. 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to say that we agree to tliat, but tliere is 
something else. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner (Jarretson has a question to ask. 

Commi.ssioner Gabketson. Is this new legal rigid which you have asserted 
is the property of every American citizen a tla^indical or aidual right under 
the processes that obtain? 

Mr. Goodnow. I .should siiy by ami large it is an actual right. Of course, 
there are certain conditions you always liave where it is difficult, if not im- 
pos.sible, to enforce it. 

Commissioner Gaubetson. Have you ev(*r heard or known of an instance 
where a layman, witliout legal ai<l, secured a writ of habeas corpus or have 
you ever heard remotely of such a case? 

Dr. Goodnow. No, I have not heard of any. 

Commissioner Gahheison. Take (he men like they were in the Colorado dis- 
trict — the dlsturl)ed district — scores of men there with neither family nor any 
other ties, utterly incapahle of getting money through any channel; if one of 
these men were under airest, wh:d reine<ly — is it remotely possible to have such 
action in his favor? 

Dr. Goodnow. You simply supiKise he had no associates — no one outside? 

Comvnissioner Gabketson, He had no one; he was an alien. 

Dr. Goodnow. Under those conditions, of cour.se, it would lie 

Commissioner Gabbet.son (interrupting). A theoretical right, Doctor? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Now, as justice is applied — I .saw the other day an 
Incident which very nicely lllu.strates the assertion that has been made here by 
a large number of men wiio are tliemselves contte<‘te«l in one capacity or another 
with the administration of Justice — l(w>king from my ofiice. window to a corner 
in the city streets, where a policeman otTnipieil the center of the intersection, a 
teamster cut the corner; the copjier climbed up ou the seat of his wagon and 
arrested him and drove him to the station house. Less than two hours after 
that the owner of an automobile cut the corner and was arresteil, and the copper 
took his number and told him to rejiort. Doth were equally identified; do you 
call that justice? 

Dr. Goonpiow. Well, you have got to remember tliat the number on the auto- 
mobile la a matter of register, and there is m method by means of which. In 
the case of a teamster, you could be sure of identification. 

Commissiener Gabketson. Every wagon In that city engaged In traffic has a 
number on it wlilch Is issuetl by the city, just as the automobile had a oumber 
on it Issued by the State, and the copper knew both men Individually, and that 
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It 110 ItolatOd case. One mao luid a social and political pull; the other had 
not. 

Dr..GooDNOw. How are you going to help it? 

Ommlsaioner Gaiibbtson. ' You mean without depriving the other one of the 
pull? 

Dr. Qoodnow. I do not know how you are going to prevent those things. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. Is that even-handed justice? 

Dr. Goodnow. No. You never had even-handed justice since the world liegan. 

Commissioner Carrktson. Do you believe that since the world l)egan there 
has been a considerable number of individuals striving toward it, and who hold 
It ns an ideal? 

l>r. Goodnow. Yes ; and we are making progress. 

(^commissioner Garretson. But we have not got to that stage yet? 

Dr. Goodnow. We have not got quite there yet. 

Commissioner Garretson, What .legal view do you hold of this condition; 
this is actual, as testified to before this commission? It was testified by the 
legal adviser of the adjutant general of a State that simply (he presence of the 
militia in the field in itself creates modified martial law, without any proclama- 
tion by tlie properly constituted authorities. 

Dr. Goodnow. That depends on the law of the State; you have to look that up. 

Commissioner Garretson. It was asserted by him that the decision ()f the 
supreme court of the State so held; you would hold in that case that it became 
good law? 

• Dr. (jOodnow. Well, if the supreme court said so, yes; it is the law. 

Commissioner Garretson. That dictum will make good law? 

Dr. Goodnow. Well, no; It won’t; it all depends on what the constitution of 
the State says, or the laws of the State say ; that is a question you can not 
answer In a general way. 

Commissioner Garretson. You would not hold that a dictum of the courts 
would make the law, notwithstanding what tlie (’onstitiition was? 

Dr. Goodnow. It would if it was in accord with flie constitution of the State. 

Commissioner Garretson. If It was not appealed to another tribunal? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes. 

Commissioner (Garretson. Now, your opinion in regard to the adoption of 
revolutionary methods — tiiat Is, opposing force to the lawfully constituted au- 
thority — would that opinion depend In any degree, your opinion as to whether 
it was proper or improper, depend in any degree upon the universality of the 
injustice complained of? 

Dr. Goodnow. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. Whetlier it was in one State or in 48 States? 

Dr. Goodnow. No ; that is, I don’t see — if you are going to justify violence as 
a policy, why, then our civilization is gone. I do not mean to say there may not 
be extenuating circumstances for the violence at a given time, and you can look 
back through history, and It is perfectly evident that violence has sometimes 
been of value under exceptional circumstances, but when you try to set up a 
general policy of violence you are upsetting civilization. 

Commissioner Garretson. It depends purely on a question of justification? 

Dr. Goodnow. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has hninanity advanced ; has it ever made a great 
stride, spiritually or temporally, without a revolution? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes ; most of It has been in the absence of revolution. 

( /omraissioner Garretson. What was the birth of this Republic founded in? 

Dr. Goodnow. Revolution. 

Commissioner Gaiuietson. Was it justified? 

Dr. (iooDNow. We think so. 

Commissioner Garretson. England does not. 

Dr. Goodnow. I do not know whether she does now or not. 

Commissioner Garretson. They expressed quite forcibly their opinion on 
it at the time? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes. 

Ooraraissloner Garretson. Bear In min<l, I have not carried any guns myself. 
Has there been any instance — the opinion was expressed here to this iKxly by 
men holding high legal positions that tlie power was not vested under the 
Constitution of the United States in the Supreme Court to pass uiion the consti- 
ttttlmuility of acts of Congress. Do you agree with or dissent from that view? 

Dr. Goodnow. I answered that question, I think, for Mr. O’Connell. 
Oommissioner Gaibbtsoivs I overlooked it then. 
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Dr. OooDNow. I am willing to answer It again; but what I said then wttjl 
that, whether you considered that there had been originally a usurpation of 
constitutional power or not, the universal acquiescence in the exercise of that 
power by the American people for more than a hundred years has cured any 
usurpation that has existeil ; and In saying that I do not wish to be understood 
as admitting there was usurpation, 

Coramls.sioner Gahretson. Have you any knowledge as to whether or not 
Congress did pass nh act in 1805 or 1866 distinctly notifying the Supreme 
Court to keep its hands off of the act? 

Dr. Goodnow. I do not think that would be exactly a correct statement of 
the action of Congress. 

Commi.ssloner Garretson. That is probably a crude way of staling It. 

Dr. Goodnow. The only case I can remember was where there was a case 
that was at that time on appeal before the Supreme Court with regard to the 
constitutionality of certain legislation that -was incident to the reconstruction 
subsequent to the war. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlie Bliml case was on appeal. 

Dr. Goodnow. I do not remember the name of the case, but I could find 
It if you desire. And while that case was pending before the Supreme Court 
Congress passed a law limiting the appellate jurisdletion of the court, which 
i.S under the control of Congress, and the Supreme Court, as a result of the 
passage of that law, said tliat It had no Jurisdiction and did not proceed with 
the decision of the ease. 

Commi.ssloner Garretson. In other words, it recognized the will of Congress 
In that direction, regardless of how that will was expressed? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes ; in that particular instance. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, then, could it reasonably be held that the 
American people iiad a<'nui(*sc(‘d in the usurpation for a hundred years? 

Dr. Goodnow. I think it could be. That did not involve exactly that ques- 
tion. It involved merely the question as to the appellate Jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, which, hy the Constitution, is to be determined by Congress, 
and Congress simply limits the ai)pellate Jurisdiction of the court in that 
class of ca.ses, and tliat being the case tlie Supreme Court refused to proceed 
fyrther with that decision. 

Commissioner Garretson. From that conclusion that the power Is absolutely 
vested in Congress to declare that the Supreme Court does not possess the 
power of passing upon the constitutionality of acts of Congress? 

Dr. Goodnow. I do not think that any lawyer would regard that was within 
the power of Congress; I think they would consider that the power the court 
has is ba.sed on the Constitution, and until the Constitution is amended Con- 
gress would not have the right to deprive the Supreme (Joiirt of the right of 
considering that class of cases coming under their Jurisdiction. 

Commissioner Garretson. Your idea is that it can only be done by amend- 
ment of the Constitution? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes. 

CommIs.sioner Garretson. I want to ask you a question, and I do not want to 
pre.ss for an answer if you do not feel free to answer it. Tliere are countries 
where Judicial schools are conducte<l — they may not be described in that way — 
where Judges are educated 

Dr. Goodnow. In Germany the Judges, as I understand, as a general thing 
are not chosen from the members of the bar. 

Commissioner Garretson. They are subjected to a course of instruction, in 
a greater or less degree, to fit them for Judicial positions? 

Dr. Goodnow. They have the same education which members of the bar have, 
but after having passed a certain examination they are associated with the 
courts In subordinate capacities, and as they show that they are capable then 
they are promoted until they become full members of the court, so that the 
members of the court, as I understand it, arc not ordinarily chosen from mem- 
bers of the bar In active practice. 

Commissioner Garretson. I Judge that as a teacher of law, no matter what 
branch It may be, that you have followed with much interest the career of men 
in that position, and the question Is this. If you feel free to answer It: Do 
yon believe that the practice of civil or criminal law Is a school that fits a man 
for the Judgeship In the greatest degree? 

Dr. Goodnow. I think one of the troubles, as I have looked at it, in the 
selection of the Judges from the members of the bar, Is that you get men whose 
main work has been the attempt to protect private rights, and who do not 
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AS fully before them, as they otherwise might, the public Interest; that Is, 
we will assume they are absolutely incorruptible and Intend to do all that Is 
right. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Certainly. 

Dr. Goodnow. But they are biased as a result of having been engaged in the 
defense of the private rights of their clients ; their bias is rather in favor of 
private rights than in favor of the public interests, and it is only as Judges 
have been a considerable period upon the bench as they get these questions 
involving the public interest before them, that they are einancipate<l from this 
one-sided, this one angle of vision. That is ttie way I look at it ; just as a pri- 
vate opinion. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is what I am asking for, because It was 
reasonably supposed you had a very accurate knowledge of law and a mind 
developed along that certain line. Can any man follow a pursuit to a mature 
age without being influenced in a degree by that pursuit itself? 

Dr. Goodnow. I suppose that would be always inevitable. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. I have a couple of questions which I have been asked to 
put to you. This is one f reads 1 : 

“If a defendant acqultUHl by a military court and again arrested in the 
criminal court on the same charge, failed 1o plead former jeopardy and only 
entered a plea of not guilty and offered the evidence of former acquittal as 
res adjudicata, what instruction would or should be given to the Jury?’” 

An attorney has asked me to ask you that question. 

Dr. Goodnow. As I understand tlie proceedings In a court-martial, it would 
have no effect at all ; it is another system of court. 

Chairman Walsh. And if there is a military law and court, the practice' of 
that court is determined by the code or rules of practice and the decisions re- 
specting it? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And the question of former Jeoj)ardy has to he pleaded 
separately and heard separately? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And in most of the States that plea has to ho <leclded 
before that trial takes place? 

Dr, Goodnow. I don’t know about that. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t either. 

One other question, and this is an economic question [reads] : 

“ Can you conceive of a condition In which the economic or industrial organi- 
zations should become so dominating, industry become organized to such a 
high degree, that it would be desirable to hav(‘ persons for judges who were 
not learned in the law?” 

Dr. Goodnow. That method Is adopted, for instance, in France; that Is, all 
these qiiestion.3 between employer and employee come up before a special tri- 
bunal, wliich consists of judges not chosen from among those learned In the law, 
but chosen from among employees and employers. 

Chairman Walsh, Have you an opinion on the subject? 

Dr. Goodnow. I understand that works pretty well in Prance. 

Chairman Walsh. I have be<'‘n asked to ask this question, also [reads] : 

“ Do you not fear that to raise the edu<*ational requirements for the bar 
would, by placing the legal and judicial profession beyond the reach of any 
but the rich, make for a more decided bins in the administration of Justice?’' 

Dr. Goodnow. Well, of course, that is a question ; It would undoubtedly make 
It more difficult for the poor classes of people. 

Chairman Walsh. More expensive? 

Dr. Goodnow. Yes; it would make It more difficult for them to be admitted to 
the bar, but, of course, you have to offset against that the advantages which 
Blight be derived from their education, and at the present time I think we must 
admit, as I have said, there is no attempt made whatever in our qualifications 
for entrance to the bar to secure men who have any knowleclge of economic 
questions. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you, Doctor, you will be excused per- 
manently. 

The commission will now stand adjourned until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, an adjournment was taken at 12.30 o’clock May 13, 1915, until 
2 o’clock p. m.) 
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Chairman Walsh. Mr. Cypliers. 

TESTIMONY 07 ME. HAEEY A. CYPHSES. 

Chairman Walsh, I am sorry to have had to keep you this long, and another 
thing Is we will have to be quite brief, because we have been pretty fully over 
those particular questions, luit some other little information that we desired 
to secure from you, though the subject was pretty well covered the other day. 

What is your name, please? 

Mr. Cypheks. Harry A. Cyphers. 

Chairman Walsh. And where do you reside? 

Mr. Cyphers. South Bethlehem. 

Chairman Walsh. And your profession? 

Mr. CYi*HERH. Lawyer. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived in South Bethlehem? 

Mr. Cyphers. Twenty-tliree yearKS. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you familiar with the conditions that prevail In 
South Bethlehem with particular reference to the steel industry, prior to 
February 4, 1910? 

Mr. CypheRvS. Fairly so; a.s well as could be with the observation and asso- 
ciation on the street. 

Chairman Walsh. Brleily, what caused the strike? 

Mr. Cy'phebs. The real cause of the strike, 1 think, was the illtreatment or 
unjust adjustment of the dilferences that arose between the various employees 
and their urulerbosses. 

Clialrman Walsh. And the main grievances were wliat? 

Mr. Cyphers. The main grievances were tlie fact that they got no fair ad- 
justment of any differences that arose. For instance, if a man would complain 
about some work that lie liad done, tlint he didn’t get paid for. wliy it would be 
w’ulved a.side without consideration and briislied aside, and any complaint never 
readied any further than such dismissal. 

Chalriiuiu Walsh. But tliere was a dehnite feeling of unrest among the men 
at the time? 

Mr. Cyphers. All over the wliole city. 

Chairman Walsh. How' long were those men on strike prior to the arrival 
of the constabulary? 

Mr. (h'pHEKs. From February 4 to the 2.nith of February. 

Chairman Walsh. Cnder that condition what was the condition of South 
Bethlehem with reference to peace and order? 

Mr. Cyphers. About like an ordinary Sunday morning — quiqt. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it perfectly safe for citizens and olllciais of the steel 
company and otliers to move about tlie city of Soutli Bethleliem? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes, sir; without question. 

Chairman Walsh. When did the constabulary arrive? 

Mr. Cyphers. I think it was Friday morning tiie 25th. 

Chairman Walsh. Please describe brielly what was tiie condition following 
their arrival. 

Mr. Cyphers. The first excitement arose as soon as it was learned the con- 
stabulary liad come to town. Everybody wante<l to see them, and necessarily 
the excitement began to increase until they came out onto the street and at- 
tempted to drive the spectators off tlie street, which created discord at once. 
There was some 25 of them, and they marched up through the middle of the 
Street, and every man that said anything about them, why they made a dive 
for him. Of course, the people ran wherever they could, and some arrests were 
made, and they took them down to the old Bethlehem Steel (Vaiipany’s office In 
the building and locked them up over Sunday. No hearings— disregarded 
everybody that was in authority, police officers, mayor, and burgesses, and all 
were disregarded ; and they simply went on and locked up iieople without any 
consideration, whether they had done anything, or what the cases were; 
nobody could reach them. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you engaged as attorney to represent any pwsons 
placed under arrest? 

Mr. Cyphers. I Vas on a Satunlay, I think, my recollection Is. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what date was Mr. Zambo killed? 

Mr. Cyphers. On Saturday morning. 

Chairman Walsh. What date? 
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' kr. CnpHEBS. The 26th. 

Chairman Walsh. The 26th of February? 

Mr. (Jypheks. I think it was that ; I am" not sure whether It was the 25th 
or the 26th, but I think It was the 26th. 

Chalrmnn Walsh. Where were the hearings held for those arrested by the 
State police? 

Mr. Cyphers. The first lot, amounting to some 80-odd cases, were heard in 
Mr. Schwab’s offlcOj in the office of the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s building. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Mr. Schwab present? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Anybody else? 

Mr. Cyphers. Four or five, or six or eight 

(Chairman Wai.sh (Interrupting). 1 mean, anyone else of the company there? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes ; all the ofiicials. 

(’hairman Walsh. Who was there representing the men on strike? 

Mr. Cyphers. I was. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Anyone else? 

Mr. Cyphers. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Were the trials public? Could anyone come in that 
desired? 

Mr. Cyphers. No; they didn’t have room for them all. By the time they 
got the State constabulary in and the justice and the district attorney and 
the steel company officials, there wasn’t much room left. We were crowdcvl 

Chairman Wai.sh. Could the men on strike that wanteil to get In get into the 
room ? 

Mr. Cyphers. Nobody attempted to come In, They were held clear in the 
middle of the building, and the entrance to it was l)arred by the officials, and 
yon had to go through the hall and 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a requirement in the State constitution of Penn- 
sylvania tliat a man charged with crime shall have a speedy and public trial? 

Mr. (^Yi’HEKs. I understand so. 

Chairman WALSft. Have you the original notes taken by you at the time 
with reference to the charges and the amount of hail required? 

Mr, Cyphers. Yes, sir; I have. T made a memorandum of each case at the 
time, ami I looked tlie other day and found it. The charges were mostly throw- 
ing stones; the ball required in all of the eases was .$1,()00, except one or two. 
During the first two or three cases that were called and were testified to by the 
State constabulary 

Coniraissioner Garretson. Was that $1,000 in each individual case? 

Mr. Cyphers, Yes, sir. For instance, the first person I have on my list was 
Senninskl, charged with throwing stones and rioting. Tho bail requires! was 
$ 1 , 000 . 

(^liairman Walsh. How many men were arrested on charges of that sort? 

Mr. Cyphers. My recollection is that there were some 26 or 28 in the office 
W'hen I first went down to the steel company’s office to see them. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you please offer that Into our record here, and 
we will copy it and return the original? 

Mr. Cyphers. You don’t need to return th<‘m. I liave no use for them. They 
are merely old files. 

(See Cyphers Exhibit at end of this subject.) 

Chairman Walsh. Did you offer your services to assist in prosecution of the 
men accused of killing Zambo? 

Mr. Cyphers. I did, and it was refuse<l. 

Chairman Walsh. Who had the prosecuting in all of these cases? 

Mr. Cyphers. The district attorney. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there special counsel on either side? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes, sir ; one of the principal attorneys representing some of the 
cases for the Commonwealth, and I raised the question at the time that if they 
were permitted private counsel for the Commonwealth In a case in which the 
strikers were arrested, I wante<l to appear for the Commonwealth when it came 
to the trial of the State constabulary. 

Chairman Walsh, What was the reply to that? 

Mr. Cyphers. The district attorney told me all right, and I raised the ques- 
tion before the court, and the court said there was no occasion to appear for 
the Commonwealth, and that I could appear for the defendants, and I did, and 
at the trial of them for two days, I came in the court on the morning of the 
thliHi day, and I told the court I had changed my plea, or would change It, and 
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submit a plea of non viilt, if he would tell me they would be disposed of, and 
the court agreed to it. 

Chairman Walsh. What were they sentenced to? 

Mr. Cyphers. From six to nine months. 

Chairman Walsh. What was that plea? 

Mr. Cyphers. Non vnlt ; in other words, don’t care to contest the issue. The 
Zambo case was called for trial, or the trooper, rather, who did the shootinjt, 
and when it was called for trial at the next term of court I think I was told 
by the district attorney he had discussed the matter with the court and to see 
if he would corisent to my appearing: for the Commonwealth. They called 
some one else to testify and would not <lo it. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you defend the strikers for unlawful arrest? 

Mr. Cyphers. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. How many? 

Mr. Cyphers. Four. 

(’hairman Walsh. Ihiw were the suits disposed of? 

Mr. Cyphers. They were; in tite last week one of the boys came to me one 
day and asked me whetln'r it mmle any difference to me if he dropped it, and 
I said, “ No ” ; and a day or two afterwards there came to my oflice by mail 
three letters, whic h I have in my hand, from the other three directing me to 
drop the case. Tln^y read, addressed to me, “ Owing to the' fact we do not 
think the cases now before tlu‘ court against Wilson and Robinson are of any 
consequence, we >\'itlidraw from the case.” The lirst one is signed Stephen 
Ganzer. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was !»e? 

.Mr. (/Yphers. The i>laintiir in tlie case, and the other was Jolin Setzler and 
Joseph lielt. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Did the plaintiffs remain in tlie city? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes, sir; tliey got their jobs back at the steel company; that 
was what ended the suits I learned afterwards. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the amounts of the' suits that were filed? 

Mr. (^ PiiKUs. Five tliousand dollars. .$10, (HK). and various amounts. The cases 
gi’ew out of picketing, and they were discharged before the squire. 

(Chairman Walsh. Are there many injuric's of employees, or were there 
prior to that time, and were there many injuries to employees in the Bethlehem 
Steel (k).? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes, sir; we see tlu' ambulance go throe or four or five times a 
day, and somc'tlmes six or eight, to and from the hospital; it passes my office. 

Cliairman Walsh. As a usual thing are the persons injured recompensed for 
their Injury? 

Mr. Cyphers. We never hear anything about It. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Are there any suits filed against the Belhlcdiom Steel Co. 
for Injuries? 

Mr. Cyphers. Not to any amount. In the 18 years I have practiced law I 
have had two. Both were settled before trial ; one for a thousand dollars for 
a man that fell over a mold Into a pit, and the other for $000, where a man 
shoved a train over him and l)umi>ed his head off. I don’t recall which was 
for $6<X) and which for a thousand, but one was $(MX) anrl the other a thousand 
dollnr.s. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhat is your idea; why are not more suits brought; you 
say the ambulance goes three or four times a day? 

Mr. Cyphers. The reason for it is very simple; the steel company Is the . 
only industry in the town, and whenever anyone is hui*t the members of the 
family — the brother and sisters, aunts and uncles — work for the steel com- 
pany, and If some of them wanted to bring .suit the Influence is enough to quash 
them. That Is ihe way It is done ; it is a mere question of Influence. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understand you to say there was no rioting 
before the constabulary ^\Yla brought In? 

Mr. Cyphers. There was no rioting. It was quiet, generally speaking, as It 
could be on a Sunday morning. Anyone couhl go where they wishetl. There 
had been a couple of parades, but no rioting, except I heard of a little Incident 
taking place, a little ditiiculty down at the steel company’s office about their 
pay, and I didn’t see that at all. The police officers were in charge, and It 
might have been a little rough at the time, but It was nothing serious. 

Chairman Walsh. On whose request were they brought there? 

Mr. Cyphers. The State constabulary? On the information that came to me 
it was through the sheriff. The sheriff testified in the suit before the court* 
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Vfbm we tried those people that were arrested; he testified that he brought 
the State troops to town, and the only evidence of violence that he could 
testi^ to was that some boy had thrown a stone and broken a window right 
in the steel company’s office, and they had taken the boy into the office, and 
they refused to prosecute him. That was his testimony before the court. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did the city officers — the mayor or chief of police — 
make any request? 

Mr. Cyphebs. I think not. They refused to Is my recollection of the fact. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They refused to Indorse the rK]uest for the State 
constabulary? 

Mr. Cyphers. There was, I think, the sheriff and tin* burgess that were in 
conference with the steel company officials for some little time, about the 
time it happened. I was not present and don’t know what it was; all I get 
is from the talk on the street. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were there any arrests made b,\ the city police 
prior to the State constabulary coming there? 

Mr. Cyphers. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Not out of tlie ordinary, that might occur at any 
time? 

Mr. Cyphers. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Immediately upon the arrival of the State con- 
stabulary there was some trouble? 

Mr. Cyphers. That was what started it up. Ilefore they left the train at the 
station — they had not gone two blocks before they picked up a man that was 
half drunk; he was a painter, and had nothing to do with tlie steel works, and 
they took him to the market house and locked him up. The town then became 
very much excited, and everybody was in fever heat for a while until they 
got their bearings. 

Commissioner 0'< k)NNELL. The State comstahulary was 1ioiis(m1 in the buildings 
of the steel company? 

Mr. Cyphers. The horses were in the steel company’s stal>le, and the meu 
were in the basement of the general offices on Third Street. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you seen anything (►f the jnihlished state- 
ment, the financial statement of the Bethlehem Steel Co., showing that there 
liad been compensation in any way for the keeping of tlie soldiers and police- 
men and horses? 

Mr. Cyphers. I have not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was the general Imiirossion in Bethlehem — 
that the steel company furnished housing and food and places for their horses? 

Mr. Cyphers. That is the general idea, hut we <lon’t know for eertain. 
They furnished everything; everything was free and plenty around there. In 
tlie sheriff’s office — I was there several times — I was free (o go anywhere in 
the office and about the works. I had on Sunday morning, when this excite- 
ment was on, I went down to the works, down to .see the men in the building. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was tlu* iniiiression of the better — not the 
impression of the men on strike, hut the citizens generally, the business men, 
as to the conduct of the State constabulary while at Bethlehem? 

Mr. Cyphers. Well, answering that, the business men, It was drawn Into 
an Issue between the busine.ss interests on the one end and the employees on 
the other before it had gotten very far, and so the business Interests had 
all lined up with the steel company’s side of it as against the employees on 
the other. That was the turn that the situation took, so that before the State 
constabulary came the Impression of all business interests was with the men, 
and after they came and the excitement grew more intense it went the other 
way; and to Illustrate liow well the people were reposed and how iieaceful, 
when the man Zarabo was buried — tlie day he was burled — one of the 
priests who had charge of taking care of the interests of the striking employees 
went down to the steel company’s office and told them if they would keep the 
constabulary in the steel company’s fence and not let them out on the street 
that he would take care of the crowd. There were 5,000 men raarclied to that 
funeral and not a word from anyboily. 

Chairman Wai>sh. Were they kept in the Inclosure? 

Mr. Cyphers. Y^. 

Chairman Walsh. I think that was testified to by some one that an under- 
standing was reached that they would not be out that day. 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. You spoke about the courts being held !n the 
office of the company In which these 26 or 28 men were tried. Who held that 
court? 

Mr. Cyphers. Enright, the Justice of the peace. He had his office in the 
market house, and they asked him to come down to the steel company’s office 
and hold the hearing there. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l. Wlio asked him to come down? 

Mr. Cyphers. The district attorney, or some one; 1 don’t know how it was 
arranged. I was not consulte<l. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Why could he not have held court in his own office? 

Mr. Cyphers. The other justices refused to go; some were asked. He was 
^ an old man. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Impression did tliat state of affairs create In 
South Bethlehem wlien the court was mov(‘(l Into the company’s office? 

Mr. Cyphers. It was all over before they found it out. 

Commissioner O’C’onnet.l. After it was over and the matter wa.s found out. 
what Avas the Impression? 

Mr. Cyphers. The impression was that there hurl been simply a frame-up to 
send these men down. 

Commissioner 0’(’onnell. Did the business men who had gone over to the 
side of the company feel that avus a Just way to transact business? 

Mr. Cyphers. I do not think they expressed any opinion; they did not take 
any Interest in it. 

Commissioner O'Connelf. Why didn’t they? 

Mr. Cyphers. I never have heard thus far. 

Commissioner OX’onnhi.l. Were they fearful of being forced out of business 
in South Bethlehem? 

Mr. Cyphers, No; T do uot think that entered Into the case; it was simply a 
choice of interests. Tlieir interests laid more Avith the steel company than with 
the others. Most everyone In toAvn depends on it for existence. 

Commissioner O’C’onneli.. What is your idea of the conduct of the State con- 
stabulary in Betlilehem? 

Mr. Cyphers. Theoretically they are all right, but practically they are dead 
AATong. The State constabulary AAoidd be all right if tliey Avould encamp 
someAvhere in the toAvn simply to preserve order and have nothing to do Avlth 
the interests of ttie si (‘el company and stay aAva.A'- from theru^. 

Commissioner ()’(\)Nnell. if th(‘y Avere to occupy simply a neutral i)osition? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes. 

Commissioner 0’(^onnefx. Did they occupy a neutral position? 

Mr. Cyphers. Theoretically, yes; hut practically, no. 

Comml.ssioner O’Connell. Under th(» law by which they are created they are 
supposed to occupy a neutral position? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes; hut they do not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They could hardly he expected to Ainder the cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr. Cyphers. No; and then they were fetl and their hor.ses were fed and 
kept on the company’s jiroperty, and they had drink and refreshments In the 
company’s office, and, of course, you could not expect them to be neutral under 
those circumstances, 

Gommls-sloner O’Connell. Were they furnished drink inside? 

Mr. Cyphers. I never smav them drinking, but I saw the biAttles around. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you ever see any of them under the influence 
of liquor? 

Mr. Cyphers. No ; I can not say that I did. At the hearing before the squire 
they AA^ere standing around the doors, and if people Avould gather they would 
chase them off with clubs, without considering their Interests, whether they 
were friends or relathes of the parties or Just looker.s-on. When I got Into 
the matter and found tiie lay of the land I did not have much trouble straight- 
ening things out, because I could handle the men and the officers. 

Commissioner O’Ccnnelf.. One of the causes of the strike up there was that 
the men were working 12 hours or more per day 7 days a Aveek? 

Mr. Cyphers. Tliat was one of the elements that entered into it. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. A man Avonld ask tb be off on Sunday, “I have 
worked six days or a year straight ahead Avithout a day off,” and they would 
say, “ Yon can not lay off,” and If he laid off he would probably be laid off for 
good? 

Mr. Cyphers. That is the Avay I gather it. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. As you gathered the conditions at the steel mill, 
it was a condition of the men being compelled to work 12 hours per day or 
more, and 7 days a week? 

Mr. Cyphers. Some of them. I think the statement contained in the report 
as to the condition there is fairly correct ; but the element that really entered 
Into it more was not so much the wage and hours of labor, but the course of 
treatment the men got when they asked for a concession. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As I get the causes of the trouble, there was at 
least that of long hours a day? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes. 

Commissioner 0’Conneli« And the men working Sundays, without one day of 
rest in the week? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the question of discrimination against them? 

Air. Cyphers. Yes; the discrimination in favor of men that came from the 
outside; itinerants from the outside would he put alongside of the skille<l me- 
chanics and given practically one-third more wages, and if those wlio live<l in 
town c*omplained, they would say, “You can quit if you don’t like it.’’ And, of 
course, those men hud families and could nol I(‘ave. They were tied up, and 
as a result tlie better mechanics would drift along. I Imve in mind a skilled 
mechanic working for .$3 a day, 30 cents an lioiir 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). I want to get this in sequence, If 
I can. There were the hours of labor? 

Mr. (Cyphers. Yes. 

Commissioner 0’(,’onnell. And Sunday labor? 

Mr. Cyphp:rs. Yes. 

Commissioner C’Connell. Persistent discrimination against the men for a 
number of reasons? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes; various reasons. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I.ack of opportunity for the men to adjust their 
grievances with the officials of the company? 

Mr. Cyphers. That was a serious question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I’hey could not get to the higher officials of the 
company ? 

Mr. Cyphers. No; the higher officials of the company I have the utmost con- 
fidenc*e in, and I think they would be fair In any case if it reached them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the pot sort of boiled over, as it were? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There was no organization among the men? 

Mr. Cyphers. No; two or three men would go around the shop and discuss 
the case of tlie men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the pot boiled over, and there was a strike 
which grew day after day? 

Mr. Cyphers. Tlie way I got tlie facts at the time it started out with one or 
two men liaving some little difference as to w'hether they should go to work or 
do .some little job of some sort, and some of the men walked out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A few hundred one day and a few hundred an- 
other day until it was five or six thousand? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that boiling over of the pot, ns I put it, was 
a very great surprise to those In charge. They thought nothing of the kind 
could occur, because they had succeeded In preventing organization? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes; they would not allow the employment of union men. I 
know of several instances where men, strangers in the town, were employed, 
and after they had worked tw^o or three months they would attend a union 
meeting at Easton .several miles away, and the next day they would be dis- 
charged. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And this boiling over of the pot and the men be- 
ing out on the street, from all that I have heard, with the exception of the 
sheriff, who says there was some rioting, was peaceable and peace existed in 
the community? 

Mr. Cyphers. Yes ; we have a peaceable population. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And peace exlst^ in the community where there 
w’as this large plant with several thousand people on strike, It was evident that 
testimony had to be obtained, or that the strike might result In some cretllt 
to the men, some victory might come to them, and that might force some change 
in Sunday labor, or hours of labor, or treatment of their grievances? 
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Mr. Cyphers. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Conneij.. And then something seemed to be necessary- to be 
done to bring some one In there to start something up? 

Mr. CyphEbs. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the result was that the State constabulary 
was brought in, no one seemed to know why it was done so far. 

Mr. Cyphers. I do not think there was any reason. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And they were encamped in the office of the steel 
company, wliere tliey were fed and housed and their horses were fed and taken 
care of inside of the company’s works, and that had a tendency to get Inside of 
the minds of the men tliat these people were brought there for the purpose of 
breaking the strike? 

Mr. Cyphers. That was the Impression. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that was the only impression that could be 
taken from It; they were not neutral? 

Mr. Cyphers. No; If those men that came had been encamped at tlie other 
end of town on the common Instead of where they were, there would probably 
have been no question of good faith and no arrests, except for actual violation 
of the peace. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it your Impression that the State constabulary 
was brought In there for the purpose of slarting trouble that might result in 
rioting and arrest, or were brought in there to intlmicfate and break the strike? 

Mr. Cyphers. My impression of the matter, from what I have gathered as to 
the C'ourso of conduct they pursued from the time they were brought into the 
to\^’n until the local authorities got their bearings, was to browbeat and abuse 
everybody until they found out there was some one in the town that had enough 
Influence to preserve order, apparently treating the matter as if the people were 
a lot of cattle to be driven. I ran myself against Capt. Robinson, and I said, 
“ Captain, now, if you stop this business of beating and abusing we can stop 
this trouble, and there is no question about it.” And there was trouble after 
the first day, and the people understood the situation — after they had killed 
those men ; and from tlie Information I gathered It Is my opinion that it was 
deliberately planned from headquarters. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The further arrests that were made by the State 
constabulary — where did they take their parties to that were arrested? 

Mr. Cyphers. In all cases they were confii\ed in the first instance at the old 
Bethlehem Steel Co.’s office, down in the center of the works, and from there 
were taken tt) the squire feu* hearing. After the first day the hearing was hold 
on Third Street, about a block from the office, in the town ; and from there 
they were dlsi)osiHl of in one way or another or committed or 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, when they were arrested would they take 
them right to the squire? 

Mr. Cyphers. No. I say they would confine tliem in the first instance — the 
arrests were almost always made 

Commissioner O’Connell. Without making a charge? 

Mr. Cyphers. Without making a charge. As soon as I was retained by them 
I insistofl on a charge l)elng made by somebody and sworn to in each case. 
Of course, they then Iiad to confine themselves to something or hold them until 
they got ready. So, I say, after a day or two following that course they did 
file formal charges. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I gather from your testimony, then, that the cause 
of any trouble that did occur in South Bethlehem in the way of charged riot- 
ing or fighting or arrest or killing, all was the result of tlie State constabu- 
lary coming into South Bethlehem without cause? 

Mr. Cyphers. I have always believed that it was deliberately planned. That 
Is my own opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Cyphers. You will be per- 
manently excused. 

Mrs. Jones, please. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. MARY JONES. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Mother .Tones. Mary .Tones. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mother .Tones. Well, I reside wherever there is a good fight against 'wrong^ 
all over the country. 
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C?halrman Walsh. Do you claim a residence in any particular State? 

Mother Jones. No. Wherever the workers are fighting the robbers 1 go 
there. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, it may seem unnecessary, but you are the lady 
that is known to the country as “ Mother Jones,” are you? 

Mother Jones. I suppose so, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. I will go right to the cause of the inquiry. You have 
listened to a great deal of it here, I notice. It Is the administration or the 
lack of administration of law in industrial disputes. So I am going to ask you 
first, Mrs. Jones, were you in the Pittsburgh railroad strike of 1877? 

Mother Jones. ¥(«. 

Chairman Walsh. At what point in the country were you, l\Irs. Jones? 

:Mother Jones. At Pittsburgh. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like you to give your experience in (hat strike, 
so far as the administration of the law or the conduct of the olflciais was con- 
cerned. 

Mother Jones. Well, the strike began In Marti nsburg, Ohio. It started with 
the Baltimore & Ohio Bail road employees, and it reached down to Pittsburgh 
and east to Scranton. I was in New York. I came down. I was a member of 
the Knights of liUbor at that time, and some of Ihe boys met mo and asked me 
to stay over with them, and I did. So tlie traffic was stopped and a lawless 
element that had got into Pittsburgh during the panic of 187.8, they had 
gathered in from the eastern part of tlie country and, of course, began to revolt 
and started to rioting. The employees of the railroad and others went to tlie 
may(»r of the city and ask(‘d him if he would not swear them in as deputies 
to preserve the property and have the law enforced. While this was going on 
the sheriff of the county telegraphed to the governor, and the governor sent the 
militia. 

Now, at that time I believe the troops went to Pittsburgh, but the fight turned 
onto the IVnnsylvania Railroad; it concentraied on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
mostly, and some of the militia was quartered in tlie roundhouse. The busi- 
ness men of Pittsburgli, wbo for years luid complained of discrimination by 
the railroad company against the city, wore free in their expression of enmity 
against tlie company. Some of them connected with this committed acts of 
violence and actually participated in the riots that follow(‘d. Cars were set on 
fire and run down tlie tracks to the roundhouse, which was destroyed, together 
with over 100 locomotives belonging to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. The 
feeling at that time of many workers and sympathizers was one of distrust, 
and in many instances amounted to hatmi, because the corporations of that 
day were open and successful in passing antilabor legislation, tramp laws, ana 
other legislation, which caused the work(*rs to feel that they were being dis- 
criminated against The corporations succeeded in the passing of the law 
which required that in case of a strike the train crew should bring in a loco- 
motive to the starting place before the strike would begin. It was because of 
that legislation tliat so many locomotives were housed at Pittsburgh and be- 
came the prey to the flames by an outraged populace and not by the workers 
and not by strikers. I know most of the strikers ; all had done everything they 
could to keep order. Not but what they felt the sting of the lash, the injustice 
that was done, but nevertheless they wanted to keep order and be steady 
otherwise. But the business men were the men who perpetrated the wrongs, 
because they felt that the railroad company had discriminated against them so 
much. That is about ns much ns I remeinber of that. I haven’t the notes. I 
haye them laid away, Mr. Walsh, but I am over all the country, and I don’t 
know where to lay hands on things. 

Chairman Walsh. You made notes of all these strikes at the time? 

Mother Jones. Mo-stiy ; I have made notes of them all. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you In the anthracite strike In Pennsylvania In 
1900? 

Mother Jones. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give us whatever comment you have on 
that as to violence and administration of the law And the action of the au- 
thorities In it. 

Mother Jones. I had been down In Arnot, Pa. We had a strike there for 
six months, but there were no deputies and no gunmen and no militia brought 
In there, and there was no violence. That is the home of the Secretary of 
Litbor. 

During the whole six nsonths, It was a nine months’ strike, but It was six 
months after I went there ; but the men were orderly and they themselves took 
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care of the property. The superintendent and tlie officials of that conqpany 
cottld come up 4 miles from Blossburg at any hour of the night they wanted 
to alone, and they were not afraid and had no reason to be. That strike wa* 
settled very peacefully. The Erie Co. €once<led to the men most of what they 
asked for, and there was no violence during the whole nine months. 

Then I went into Maryland. I was not In Maryland very long until I was 
sent for to come into the anthracite region. 

Chairman Walsh. W'hen was that, Mrs. Jones, in 19<^? 

Mother Jones. No; In 1000. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, yes. 

Mother .Fones. And in that — there were only 7,000 men organized out of 
160,000, and I a<ldresse(l the convention the day tliat I got in from Maryland 
and they called the strike right afterwards. Well, of course, we had to go 
over all the dl.strict — three ilistricts — to rally them together. There was no 
violence up in either Scranton or around Hazelton, and very little of it do^vn 
In a town name<l Shainokln — scarcely any violence tiiere, but the militia was 
brought in. First the comi>any would guard the ndnes so that the men could 
not get out, or that we could not get near them; and if we billed a meeting, 
why the comimny would always atteml the im'eting and the men could not; 
It was tl>e force of the company entirely that attended the meeting, and I con- 
cluded that these men had sufferetl long enough. 

I want to say, Mr. Walsh, that I do not take any orders from any officials. 
I belong to a class who have been robbed, exploited, and plundered down 
through many long centurie.s, and lHH*ause I belong to that class I have an 
instinct to go and help break the chains; and so I concluded some moves had 
to be made to bring the men all out; and I organized the men and women, the 
women particularly, and I ma<le raids every night ; we marched and pulle<l 
out those mines — the men. Th(*re was no violence. The sheidlf in Iluzelton 
was a very fine man. He understo<Ml the law, and he knew he could manage 
the affair without bringing the military there. But I went down to Panther 
Creek. There w'ere H.OiX) men there that could not l>e reached, and I knew 
they had to be g(»t out in order to get more bread for the children that were 
coudng, so one night, without saying anything to anyone, I gathered up 2,000 
or S.OOO women, and naturally the men followe<l. That is their natural in- 
stinct — to know what w^e were going to do. We staHed. I had to go into the 
saloons and tell them to close up and not give any liquor to the boys. I knew 
the women did n(^t go m»}ir the sahsins; I \vas the only one that did. We 
marched, and about 2 or 3 o’cltwk in the morrdng we met the militia. There 
was a poor little sheriff, not to be contlemne<i at all, but he was unable to grasp 
the thing, and Ike yelksl like a mad dog in the night to send the guns to him, 
the governor. I did not know it, or I would have telegraphed the governor, 
to keep the guns at home and there would be no trouble. Then we marched 
ir> miles over the mountains from Hazelton to Panther Creek, and there we 
met the militia in the middle of the night. The militia did not know what 
kind of an army I had with me. He thought it was just a few strikers; he 
told us to go back, I told him that the American workingman never goes 
backward; we. go forward, uixl we did not go out to go back; and he said he 
would charge bayonets. Well, he didn’t do it anyway ; but it took us three 
houi*s to go back 2 miles. I don’t like to resist oilieers and create any trouble, 
but I saw be was a sort of a Sunday-.schoul fellow and there wasn’t very much 
to him, and I conclmU^l to just put him on the buck a little, and I pulled out 
the 5,000 men. 

Chairman Walsh. You nkeuu by that that you inducetl the 5,000 men to 
go out on strike? 

Mother Jones. Yes; I wantcnl them to win the fight. I had a large army 
with me and I wanttni them all, ami so I hud to get these miners out, because 
tlrey were furnishing the coal. I brought out the 5,000 men. We held up the 
street cars and did not hurt anybtxly, and the men — oh, once in awhile when 
a boss wanted to jump over u.s we picked him up and tlu-ew him ovei* the 
fence to his wife, and told her to take care of him. We did not hurt him, 
but we wanted him out of our way ; so that thing continued until 10 o’clock 
In the morning ; and we hud the 5.000 men out and that ended It, and that part 
of the strike was endeti peacefully. 

The womea had nothing but brooms and mops and they were very hungry, 
ami the militia had ordered breakfast at some hotel and I told the women go 
in and eat their breakfast and let the State pay for it; and it was our break- 
fast anyhow. So they did. We ate the breakfast. We had more strength to 
back. 
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Mr. Mitchell, then president of the miners, did not know anything abont 
these moves, but I saw him In the morning, and I told him I was up against 
the militia, and he was a little ners^ous. But 1 never get nervous when I face 
bayonets. I think they are human beings like all the rest of us, and I go 
in a fight and I am not afraid of bayonets when it comes to a struggle for our 
rights. One day I got my army together of little boys. I was training them 
for the future. And when we got everything straightened out the mines 
closed, and we went back to Hazelton, and Mr. Mitchell aske<l me what we had 
done. I told him nothing In the world — ^just pulled out the 5,000 men and 
told the militia to take a rest. The militia did not follow us, did not inter- 
fere with us otherwise at all. And they treated us with a great deal of 
courtesy, looking at it from their point of view. 

At this time the winter was coming, and I knew that the people would need 
coal and tliat the strike would have to come somewhat to a climax. So In 
Lattlmer — I happened to be in Tennessee when the 23 men happened to be 
shot in the back by the sheriff and the deputies. I did not come East right 
away, because I had other work to do. I concluded I would have to take the 
matter up, and the general manager sent word that if I came in there 1 was 
going to get killed. Well, it does not make any difference to me when I die, 
if I am dying for a good cause. I concludetl I would go in there, and the 
newspaper men, while I am always friendly to them, I know they have to 
make their living just as the balance have, they were in the habit of going to 
the barns to get buggies to take them out, and the barn fellow would tell 
ahead of time wliat I was doing. So tliis night I told the clerk at the hotel, 
“ Don’t notify the new.spaper men that I am going out.’* In that evening I 
had got one man from each mining department ; the others did not know that 
I had setm anyone but themselves, and I arranged with them to bring their 
army and meet me. 

I got the women — I got about 1,500 w'omen lined up, and we walked Into 
I^attlmer. It was dark, and we knocketl at ev4Ty door an.d told them there was 
no work to do ; that they would have to rest. The general manager didn’t 
know, neither did tlic sheriff, so they began telei)honing. The manager and the 
sheriff came, and he said, “What are you going to do, Mother?’’ And I said, 
“I am going to close up this mine.” And he said, “Are Ihe women going to 
close it up?” And I said, “Yes; we are going to close It up.’’ So the drivers 
came along to take the mules to the mines, ami I hud all of the women cen- 
tered in front of the company’s .store, and we had 3,000 men down at the mines 
tliat the company or the sheriff or nobody knew anything about — they had come 
In on different roads — and I said, when he ordered the hoys to take the mules 
to the drivers, that the mules would not scab, he had just ns well leave tliem 
at home in the barns, because the mules remembered that Patrick Henry had 
passed a Declaration of Independeuce, and that the mules were conscious of 
that, and he had just as well leave them. in the barns. But the drivers were 
ordered to take them away, and I didn’t worry then, because I knew they would 
come back pretty soon. I kept entertaining the sheriff and general manager and • 
deputies, and the mules came buck dirivtly without the drivers. Of coui’se, we 
cheered the mules. The men down at the mines w(Te driving the, miners back 
that were going to work. We closed thetse mines In the anthracite, ami that 
really was the key to the situation. They had shot 23 men in the back, just 
three years before. I served notice on the sheriff that no 23 men — no 23 
workers — would be shot that day ; that he had just as well make up his mind 
that those mines were going to be clo,sed, and we had no pistols or guns, nothing 
but just our hands, because I don’t believe in those instruments and I don’t 
travel with any organizer who carries them. We closed up the mines. Tlie 
reporters heard of It later In the morning and they came doun, hut we had 
our work done by the time they came, so we went back, went home ; that really 
was the key to the situation ; that settlal the first anthracite strike. 

The militia didn’t commit any brutal acts, nor did they undertake to force 
us in any way. I must give Col. O’Neal credit for that. He was the colonel of 
that militia; that was tlie crack Fourteenth of Pennsylvania, but It was not 
very crack that day, I assure you. We carried on our w ork and finished. That 
was the first anthracite strike in 1900, and at the close tlie men called a con- 
vention and the strike was calleil off, and I think Mark Hanna had sometlilng 
to do with settling It. Then I was sent into West Virginia 

Chairman Walsh. That was in 1902? 

Mother Jones. In 1900. The strike in Pennsylvania, I think, had closed In 
November ; that strike, It d^n’t last very long, only six or seven weeks was all 
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that it lastetl. and the men got some concessions ; not all they wanted, bat tb^ 
got 9ome to satisfy them. There was no rioting ; no bloodshed. The sheriff at 
Hazelton, Sheriff Harvey, was a very sensible, clear, level-headed man. He 
came to me that morning and asked me to take them home, and I said, “ No ; 
no one is going to get hurt,” And he said, “They want me to call for the 
militia.” And I said, “Don’t obey them; there is no need for them,” and 
there was no one hurt that morning. . 

I went Into West Virginia; the organization sent me there. I surveyed the 
situation there. I wa.s mostly in the Kenowa and Norfolk & Western, in the 
New River country, and I was also in the Palrmount region. I never in my life 
was arrested until I was arrested in the Fairinount region under a Federal in- 
junction. I was arrested while I was speaking to a large crowd In Clarksburg, 
and some one sent me work that we were all under arrest, and I said to the 
audience, composed a great deal of strikers, “ Don’t you undertake to surrender ; 
1 am under arrest, but you keep up the fight; it is a fight for more bread.’* 
The United States marshal, Elliott, he didn’t come up to me ; he sent one of the 
deputies to send one of our own men to tell me I was under arrest. I had 
never been in court before then In my life, and we were carried 84 miies, to 
Parkersburg, to prison, but the marshal sent his nephew with me. He sent five 
of the deputy marshals with the boys. There were nine of us altogether. The 
young man said to me, “ Mother, my uncle told me to take you to the hotel ; 
he has engaged a room there.” 1 didn’t say anything until I got off of the train, 
and so when I got off of the train the deputies were taking my boys that way 
and I was going this way, and 1 said, “ Boy, we are going the wrong way.” 
And he said, “ Oh, no.” And I said, “ The boys are going the wrong way, then.” 
And he said, “No; they are going to jail; you are going to the hotel.” And I 
said, “ If the boys go to jail, I go to jail, too.” And so I turned around and 
went to jail. 

The jailer and his wife were very nice and courteous to me; they didn’t lock 
me up in a cell ; they just took mo in as a meml)er of the family ; but they 
looked my boys up ; and then we were all taken into the Federal court and tried. 
The judge gave the boys from 60 to 90 days. I did think I was going to be 
liung, because in the close of that meeting we had I said to the audience, “We 
are all arrested, but you keep the strike up; don’t pay any attention to that in- 
junction machine in Parkersburg, lie scabbed on his father.” That was the 
Federal judge. I didn't know much about courts at that time; I had never 
been there; and so when I was taken into court the prosecuting attorney played 
that up very mucli, Indeed. He said, “ She even insulted your honor.” And I 
didn’t know where tlie Insult came in, and he said, “ She called you a scab.” 
And the judge said, “Did you call me a scab, Mother Jones?” “I certainly 
did, Judge.” He said, “Who did I scab on? How came you to say that?” 
“ Why, when you ordered ray arrest, it just struck me that when the Immortal 
Lincoln — I made a point to read tlie iieAvspapers — that when the President had 
sent the commission of appointment that he didn’t distinguish senior or junior, 
•that you bore the same initials that your father did, and lie was away and 
you appointed yourself. You took the appointment, and you uppolntetl your- 
self, and that was scabbing on your father, Judge.” He said, “ I never heard 
that before.” ; 1 said, “ I think if you will run up the files of the papers when 
the President appointed you that you will find it in the press of either Boston, 
Philadelphia, or New York, perhaps In all of them.” And he said, “ You must 
have a wonderful memory.” And I said, “ No ; I did not, but I didn’t have any- 
thing *0186 to lilt you with when you arrested me, and I thought I would hit you 
with that.” 

The prosecuting attorney recommended me to the mercy of the court. I 
don’t want any mercy from any court. I don’t do anything but what Is my 
duty 'to do as a citizen of this Nation, and I don’t ask you for inercy. I am 
asking for justice, and not mercy, and I told the judge not to have any mercy 
on me. The prosecuting attorney said, “If I would leave the State"; “No; I 
won’t leave the State.” And so I was turned loose, but the boys were put In 
jail. There was one of our boys that was rather in poor health, Mr. Walsh. 
I want to show you the good points in men, If they are reached, no matter 
where they are or what position they are in ; there is a human side, I believe, 
to all of them. That judge was looketl upon as a terrible fellow by the whole 
labor world, and most of the other people, and this young man said to me, “ I 
am sorry you are going, Mother.” I said, “ I am sorry, too, because I should 
have been put in jail with the boys, but the only one I feel sorry for Is old 
Barney Rice; his wife Is very frail, and he has some little childish*? RQd he 
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iUdd, If you go out to see the Judge, I think he would pardon Barney.” And I 
said, “I dont think he would.” And he said, ‘‘Yes; I think he would.” I 
said, “All right, all he can do is to tell me to get out and not come back again ” ; 
and so I went out and saw the Judge and pleaded with him, and he asked me to 
come to dinner. His wife was a kindly, good, Christian woman— that Is, as 
Christianity is considered to-day, and as soon as the dinner was over, the 
Judge came In and I said, “ I came to see you about Barney Rice.” And he said, 
“ What is the matter?” And I said, “Barney is in awful poor health; I don’t 
think you would have sentenced him to 60 days in jail if you know the condi- 
tion of his health.” And he said, “What is the matter with him?” And I 
said, “ He has heart disease.” And he said, “ Has he? ” And I said, “ Yes ; I 
am afraid it is going to prove fatal. He has a very nervous wife. Judge, and she 
might collapse when she hears of this.” And he said, “ I don’t want that.” 
And I said, “ I know you don’t.” He called up the jail and asked for Rice to 
come to the phone, and he came and he asked him how his heart was, and 
Barney didn’t use very religious language to the Judge over the phone; he 
didn’t know he was a Judge, but he used some classical French to him, and the 
judge said, “What is the matter with your heart?” And he said, “There is 
nothing the matter with my heart, it is that old judge.” And he said, “ Have 
you heart disease?” And he said, “No; I have not.” And the judge repeated 
to me what he said and I said, “Judge, that man don’t know his heart from his 
liver ; I have been out with him, and I think you had better let him out.” He 
called up the jail doctor, and I told tills young man, I asked him if he knew that 
man and he said that he did ; and I said, “ You get hold of that doctor and 
have him examine that fellow’s heart, and show that there is a disease of the 
arteries, and so forth ; I want to get the man out.” Tlds young fellow did ; he 
was a very close friend of the doctor’s, and old Barney got out the next day. 

The Judge had very many fine qualities, and I have a very kindly feeling to- 
ward him, no matter what anybody else might say about him. 

We had another judge in the New River country. Judge Keller, He Issued 
on injunction that we should not feed the miners, and food that was bought in 
Cincinnati by the miners’ representatives for the miners was switched down 
into Kentucky and kept there, and he arrested a lot of our men for violating his 
Injunction. There is no injunction on earth that would keep me from feeing 
hungry people if I was rich enough to get it, because there is enough in the 
world for all. I was not arrested; that was the only time that I was ever 
arrested by the civil authorities in my life. I never was arrested by a police- 
man or sheriff ; I have always had the militia, outside of the one time, to deal 
with. 

Now, then, I am coming to that part of it — the strike of 1902 in West Vir- 
ginia. There is a very sad, sad story to be told about that. They were pretty 
peaceful boys down there as a rule, and we kept them in line, and there was 
one mountain, Standford Mountain, and they had issued this injunction, that 
men could not look at the mines. That injunction was always Issued on me, 
and the boys went one day to take a walk along the highway and came back 
and went home peacefully and quietly, interfering with nobody nor anything. 
They had never been in court in their lives, none of those boys; they were law- 
abiding, good men, living quietly up there in the mountains. The United States 
deputy marshal came in the next morning with a warrant for 33 of them. 
They were holding a meeting in their hall, quietly, and he read the warrant, 
and some said, “ You can’t arrest us ; we have broken no law ; we have hurt 
nobody; and you will have to leave the town.” I think his brother was a 
company doctor, and they asked him to come, and he did come down and take 
him away. Anyhow, the next night they went up that mountain, and they 
shot seven men while they slept. There were about 100 of those gunmen and 
their deputies and these mine owners and their sons, and they went up that 
mountain, and while those men slept they shot them; they riddled their little 
shacks with bullets and wounded 23 as they were sleeping. I was going to a 
meeting the next morning very early, and I was told what happened, and I 
went and called a couple of boys and told them that they had had some trouble 
on Standford Mountain, and let’s go up. We went up, and the picture I shall 
never forget. The mattresses were all seeping with blood, and the bodies were 
lying there. It was sad, and I shudder at the picture, and the women were 
scre?imlng, and the babies were running to me to call back their papas. It was 
h sad» sad picture. I knew those men had violated no law outside of walking 
dh the hljdiway and that supposed injunction. They got a coroner, and he held 
Ah Inquest Over them. A few were arrested, but no one was ever convicted for 
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Five or gix days after tliis I went back up that xnauataJn; there WM^ grav^ 
out in the held, and a woman was over it and a Jittle bahy, and the little baby, 
when she saw me she screamed, and she said, Oh, Mother Jones, come and 
pick up my papal” And she was scraping the clay with her little, tender 
hands, and the wife was watering with her tears. That young man was as 
law-abiding a young man, I think, as you could find in the country. I don’t 
think he ever thought of such thing, but he w^as shot while standing up on the 
mountains. 

Now, these men did not realize what they were doing. 

I left West Virginia ; I was called for to go to Illinois for a meeting there, a 
memorial meeting over the mutilated bodies of the men tliat were killed in a 
battle In Illinois — 97 — and I was to speak on that day, and I went. On my way 
back — Secretary Wilson was secretary of the mlnerK— and I stopped off at the 
office, and he said, “ You will have to go right Into Colorado at once. The 
governor has sent the labor commissioner here and a boanl member to see the 
board and convince them there Unit there should not be a strike called.” I 
went Into Colorado; I examined the situation; I went around the camps; and 
the men and women told me tlK*ir sad stories. I called a meeting of the men 
tliat night, the officers, and I related to them that the metal miners were in 
revolt at that time, on a strike, and so we discussed the matter until morning. 

I was sent back to Indianapolis. I rei>orted in Indianapolis that the fever was 
there, and at fever heat. The men were almost wild to come out, and I dis- 
cussed it with three or four of the officers. So I was sent back immeiiiately to 
Colorado, and I went back. Tlie governor sent for me when he heard I was 
down at Trinidad, and he sent for me, and I came up to Denver. 

Chairman Walsh. That was when, Mrs. Jones, in 1903V 

Mother Jones. In 1903. That was the first strike. The governor ‘ sent for 
me, and I never go to see those officers alone; I generally take some of our 
officials with me when I go. I know them pretty well. He said, “Are you 
going to have a strike in the southern coal fields, Mollier Jones V” I said, “I 
don’t know, Governor; that Is up to you. If you can bring the conflicting par- 
ties together, I think we can ward off the strike, and both sides concede.” .He 
said, ” I don’t want a strike.” “ Neither do I, but we will strike rather than 
slavery.” I said, ‘‘I suppose you are very anxious to know, Governor?” And 
he said, “Yes, I am; why do you think so?” And I said, “I suppose you 
w'ant to get your militia ready to go out.” He said thot he had them alrea<ly 
in another district in Colorado to open a mine. I was not aware that the 
State owned the mines. I thouglit they were private property, belonging to 
a combination of private indlvlduahs, and he said, ” So they are, but w^e have 
to get the militia after that lawbreaking organization.” “ Who are you talk- 
ing about, the Western Federation of Miners?” “ Yes.” And I said, “ It is 
strange that they have become lawless and lawbreakers since you got in. They 
have developed this State and have their families here, and I think they would 
hardly become rioters at once.” He sai<l, “ I won’t discuss it.” And I said, 

“ What did you send for me for?” And he said, ” I w'unt to know if you are 
going to have a strike.” And I said, “ Yes, we are, and you had just ns well 
know it now as any time.” 

And I went back, and the strike order went out. I went around holding 
meetings of the men, women, and children. We didn’t have as large a tent 
colony then as afterwards. Prom the miners themselves there was little 
violence at that time, but the militia was brought in there. The sheriff came 
to me Saturday niglit and said, “Mother Jones, I heard the miners are going 
to organize and make a raid down on some camp ” ho told me about, and I said, 

“ Sheriff, you are sheriff of the county, and you ought to know that these 
miners are not going to do anything of the kind. If they do, I w’ould know 
it the first one.” He said, “The governor has a representative here.” “Of 
course, that is perfectly natural that he w^ould have a representative here, 
but there is no need of the governor sending any troops here. You and your 
officers of the law here can take care of this situation. There has been no 
trouble that amounts to anything, and let me guaranty to you that If there 
is to be any trouble I will give you the first news. Is there any trouble In 
the county?” “Not that I know of,” he said. And I said, “If there is, you 
get your buggy right out.” It was 11 o’clock at night, but I says, “ I will go 
with you to any part of the county, and I will guaranty to you that if there 
is any trouble we will stop it Immediately.” “ There Is none, Mother,” he said. 

I said, “ Very well, why don’t you go home and to bed and don’t bother about 

thlsr 
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trilft mhltia came on Monday. Thoy gambled all night The representatire 
of the C. F. & L — X have forgotten his name — ^and the sheriff an'd this militia- 
man; one of them lost, I heard, $700, but that didn’t bother me, because It 
didn’t concern me how much it was; it was among themselves. However, 
Monday the militia came in, and we didn’t know anything about it until I 
got a telephone message from Denver early in the morning, and they said they 
are mobilizing the militia here, and I think they are going to Trinidad ; you had 
better watch yourself; and I said, “Let them come,” and that afternoon the 
militia came in, and I told one of our officers that I had just got a telephone 
from Denver that they were mobilizing the militia, and that he had better see 
the boys and tell them to keep quiet, and he did, and the militia came. I went 
out to the camp several days, talking to tlie women and children, and Saturday 
evening I came in; I had been out ail day. But before that we went out to a 
meeting, and coming back from that meeting I met a wagon loaded with guns 
that were going to Bowen, I tlilnk, and I said to tlie party with me, “There has 
been something doing; if those fellows belong to Bowen, they are the gunmen,” 
and I think the superintendent was with them ; I am not certain. But when 
we came back to Bowen a young woman came out screaming. She said, 
“ Stop, oh, stop,” and I said to the party with me, “ I guess they are drinking 
in there; keep away, don’t mix In it,” and slie pleadtMl and pleaded and pulled 
and pulled; she was an Italian; and so we finally went In. I went into the 
house, and old man Farley sat there witli Ids head all tied up, and a young man 
named Booney was lying in bed all covered wltii bUxal. You could have put 
your finger down through him. They had been at a meeting and were coming 
home when those fellows attacked them from ambush and almost beat them 
to death. 

Tliere was not very much violence during that strike until the militia came. 
Then one Saturday night I was going to betl when a knock came on the door, 
and I said. Come In,” and tha militiaman opene<i the door and lie said, “Come 
on and, of course, I had to go ; there was the bayonets, and I said, “ Just 
wait a moment, will you please, until I dress?” And so I went up to the mllltla 
headquarters, and the major askecl me where I lived, and I told him I llve<l 
wherever there was a fight, and so he called the militia, seven of them, and 
told me to get ray things, and I got a few little things I had, and there .was such 
a hurry — tliere were seven militiamen, two at my back an<l two at each side 
and one in front of me — and they took me down the street and put me on the 
train and went with me to La Junta, Ck)lo., and left me at tlie depot at La 
Junta. T had only 5 cents in my pocket. And a railroad man came, and au 
Associated Press man, and he said, “Are you Mother Jones?” And I said, 
“ Yes,” and he said, “ I tliought so, because I saw the militia going.” And I 
followed the militia when I saw they were leaving me there, and I said, “ I 
want to say to you fellows that there is not money enough In the United States 
Treasury to hire me to acknowleilge I was the mother of one of you.” They 
didn’t say anything, and tliey went away. This Associated Press man and the 
railroad man came and asked me what I was going to do, and I said I didn’t 
know, I didn’t have time to dec*lde. And I found out there was two of our 
men there, but the railroad man gave me money. Tliey did not go back, but 
went to Indianapolis. I went back. I had orders not to come back, but no 
governor owns the State and no President owns the United States, and I 
happened to be in this country before any of them, and I had a share of stock 
In there, and I said I was going back the next morning, and I went back the 
next morning. 

Well, I sent the governor a note, which was not a very polite one, either, 
because when I get worked up I am not a very polite character, Mr. Walsh. 

Then I went down to the western slope, and came back after I held two or 
three meetings. I was going to speak at Glenwood Springs, and a railroad 
conductor told me that there was a company of mllltla coming, and I said, 
“Let them come;” and I held three meetings, and I went then to Helper, Utah. 
And I went to the hotel at midnight and got a room, and the next morning I 
got my breakfast and went to the post office in the morning and got ray mall, 
and I saw I was watcheil ; they went to the post office to find out when I got 
ray mail, and I went to an Italian family and got a room in that house, and 
I took my things over there and didn’t see anything more until the next day, 
when we were going to have a meeting. The next <iay was Sunday, ami the 
miners all came up. There was a vacant lot in front of the house where I 
was staying, and the miners all came along and we were going to hold the 
meeting there, and the con^any doctor came and, said, you know he didn’t 
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think it was right to hold tlie meeting, and the marshal said, ** I don’t think 
It Is right for you to hold the meeting here, and I don’t think you ought to do 
It.” I said, “How far does your jurisdiction extend?” And he told me, and 
I said, “ Well, we will go outside of your Jurisdiction.” And I took the miners 
and went miles down farther. I held the meeting. They had notified the 
railroad men not to come to my meeting, but the men all came, and I held 
the meeting and went back and went to my room. Quite a number of the boys 
came up town again, and I had not been In the room 10 minutes until the 
company’s doctor and the marshal came in and said, “You are quarantined, 
Mother Jones, for 16 days.” I said, “What is the matter?” And they said, 

“ Why, you might have had the smallpox.” Well, I said, “ Maybe I have, but 
why don’t you quarantine the whole train?” Tliey said, “ You know you 
mingle about a great deal.” I never have an argument, because it don’t do 
any good and it causes trouble, and I was afraid the men would get excited, 
and I said, “ Boys, you go on down town.” And he came along Monday and 
put a yellow flag on the door, “ Smallpox in here.” He brought me some books 
and magazines, and I put them in the stove, because I thought the poor little 
stove would do anything for his corporation and I put the books in the stove, 
and the next day, Tuesday, the secretary for the miners came and he was sitting 
there and I was discussing things with him what they should do, so along came 
this doctor, and he said, “ My, my, my, didn’t I tell you not to let anybody 
Inside that gate?” And I said, “ You did not; I am a patient, and if you want 
to keep anybody outside that gate you put a picket at the gate and keep people 
out ; I am a patient and I am not going to do picket work also.” And he took 
hold of this fellow and he got scared, and I said, “ Mike, don’t get scared, he is 
only going to inject something into you ; don’t, get afraid ; let him inject it.” 

And they took me down and I was put in the back of an old store. There was 
no violence, for these miners were as lawabiding as this audience is; there 
was not a single one of them doing anything, only just striking. They were 
singing a little down in their tents. I was in the back of an old store, and on 
Saturday night I learned that they were coming in Sunday morning and going 
to arrest all of the boys ; so I sent for them and I said, “ Have you got any 
guns?” And they said, “Yes.” And I said, “You take them up and bury 
them under the range,” because I thought if the boys that had their guns and 
those men came in suddenly there would be some trouble ; and I said, “ Boys, 
you go and bury your guns and you go back ; I am going to stay up all night,” 
and they said “ No ” and I said “ Yes,” and to-morrow we will talk things over. 

At 4 o’clock in the morning the sheriff and 45 deputies came up. I heard 
them whooping, and so I put my head out of the window and said, “ What is 
the matter?” The sheriff was the first one, and he said, “We are going to 
arrest all these fellows.” I said, “ W’hat have they done? ” He said, “ They 
are striking.” I said, “ They have a right to strike ; this Nation was founded 
on a strike, and they have the right to strike ; and we have a right to strike ; 
Wasliington struck against King George, and we will strike against King Gould.” 
But they took them all ; they were not allowed to put on their clothes, and they 
shook like aspen leaves. They took them up several miles and held them there 
until night and got a box car and took them down to Price. 

After they were gone a woman came to me with her babe, weeping bitterly, 
and said, “You see my Johnnie?” I said, “Yes,” and she said, “Let me tell 
you. Mother, this baby was born at 11 o’clock at night, and I got up in the morn- 
ing and got breakfast for 11 men to go into the mines.” And she was watering 
the baby with her tears. “Now,” she said, “tell me what to do; they have got 
my John; they have got my house; we rented a little piece of land from the 
company, and I took in boarders and I put up a little house on it, and I want 
to give my children a chance ; but now they have got my house, they have my 
health, and they have got my John, and what will I do? ” 

Now, I want to say to this commission and to this audience that are listening 
here, on the quivering heart and the aching breast and blasted hopes of this 
mother, and of thousands like her. Miss Gould and her class carries on her 
philanthropy In the Scofield mines, where 400 men were roasted to death ; their 
bon^ are rotting out there, and their wives and children are carrying on life’s 
struggle as beat they can, and, my friends, we can have no civilization until 
such things are abolished. 

That woman with her babe and four children was sad to look at, but she Is 
only one of many thousands I know of in 'this terrific struggle fOr industrial 
freedom. It touches a human cord in most anyone. I brought that up befo)% 
Mr. Rockefeller when I had the meeting with him. I fbel that men In that 
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tion do not grasp these things ns they are, nor do the people outside, nor do our 
officials who live In offices, nor do our newspaper men ; It takes those who are 
do^vn with them to see the horrors of this industrial tragedy that is going on 
In our Nation to-day. 

I then resigned from the miners for a while; there was other work I had to 
do, and I took up the Mexican refugee oases; they were going to shoot and 
murder the men, and I raised the money to save their lives. And I came back 
and the boys sent me to Colorado again. 

A judge had sent 15 of them to jail, and they wore holding a big protest meet- 
ing, and I went there. As I said before, judges are human, like everyone else. 
I went to see my boys and then went to see the sheriff, and I asked the sheriff 
to let my boys out on the ground every day, and I said that if any of them went 
away they could arrest me and put me in their place. So the next morning ho 
went up to the jail and let the boys all go out on the ground, and they could 
stay out until 10 o’clock every night ; and then I went to see the judge himself 
and had a talk with him, and finally the boys got out of jail. 

I then came back and was sent into Westmoreland County, where the strike 
was. There Is where I came up with the constabulary — the mounted constabu- 


lary, 


Commissioner Lennon. Was that the strike of about five years ago, Mother 


Jones? 

^lother Jones. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Of 1910? 

Mother Jones. Yes. I went into that Westmoreland strike, and I did not 
have any conflict with the constabulary. The only time 1 came against them 
at all was when 12 or 13 women were arrested one day and carried into a 
squire’s office; and he, poor wretch, you could see he was a narrow creature; 
and I went with the women, and I told them to take their babes along. I 
said, “ Wherever you go, take the children, they are yours ” ; and so the women 
took all their little ones and babes; and when the people gave their evidence 
about them, which did not amount to anything, the judge said he would fine 
(hem $30 apiece. I said to the women, “Tell him you are not going to pay it,” 
and he said, “Then you will get 30 days in jail.” 1 said, “Tell him all right, 
they will go to jail,” And the women a.skcd for some one who could take the 
babies, and I said, “No; God Almighty gave you the babies, and you keep 
them until they are taken away from you.” 

Two of the constabulary went with the women, and the women ran across 
some scabs on the way and they licked them, and I took care of the babies until 
they licked the scabs. 

On the way to Greensburg the motorman wanted to stop the car, and I said, 
“You can’t stop this car, it is contrary to law; you must obey the law until 
you get to the station.” They said, “These fellows want to get off,” ami 1 
said, “ You won’t let us off, and you won’t let them off.” 

Well, the women ’were singing all the way to Greensburg, and the two con- 
stabulary turned them over to the sheriff, and the sheriff said, “ Mother Jones, 
I would rather you had brought me a hundred men than these women ” ; and 
I said, “I didn’t bring them, the old squire sent them up; you hold him re- 
sponsible.” He said, “ I don’t know how to manage them ” ; and I said, “ What 
did you get married for if you can't manage women ; these women are peaceable, 
you can manage them.” And they w'ere sent up to the room, and I sent them 
food, and milk for the babies ; and I said to the women, “ You sing all night, 
sing all day if you want to, but sing all night and don’t stop for anybody.” 
And they didn’t; they sang the whole night, and the people complained about 
the singing, and the women would not shut up, and the babies would not shut 
up, and nobody would shut up, and they turned them all out. 

And then I went out West to do some work for the Harrlman shopmen ; and 
while I was in Butte, Mont., one day I picked up a paper, and It said the 
l^yne Creek Colliery Co. would not settle with the miners again, and renew its 
contract again. I said, “ This means that every sort of organization is to be 
driven out ” ; and I said, “ I will go into the fight and make it cost that com- 
pany something before I get through.” I telegraphed to San Francisco to 
cancel the dates with the officers of the shopmen, and took the train and went 
In. I went down to Payne Creek, and a little boy came running to me and said, 
“ Mother Jones, did you come to stay?” and I said, “ Yes ; I came to stay.” The 
child was crying, and said, “ Mother, do you know what they have done to me 
and my mamma?” I said,, “No”; and he said, “They beat my mamma ur 
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and they beat my little brothers and sisters, and beat me, and if I live to 
be a man I am going to kill 20 of them for that” 

I went np and held a meeting with them and found out — got Inside infor* 
mation; and the gunmen were all around, and some of the military in plain 
clothes in the meeting we had ; and I went down the Kanawha River and held 
a meeting with the miners already organized. 

One night two of the miners came to me at about 2 o’clock at night, at Mont- 
gomery, and they said, “We have been down to Charleston, and no one will 
go up Cabin Creek; will you come?” I said, “Yes.” For nine years no 
organizer had dared to go up that creek, and if he did, he came out on a 
sti^tcher, or a corpse. The boys said, ” They will kill you, Mother ” ; and I 
said, ” It don’t make any difference to me when I get killed ; there is a duty to 
be performed, and I am going.” I said, “ Is it billed?” And they said, “ No ” ; 
and I said, ” I will attend to that,” and the railroad men circulated the bills. 

I went up on Tuesday, and the governor heard I was going and sent a com- 
pany of the militia ; and those men came down over those mountains, and their 
toes were out tlirougij tlieir siioes; tliey walked 12 miles, some of them. They 
stood there and looked up as much as to say, “ Have you brought us any mes- 
sage of hope? ” I talked to them with tiie militia there, and the company’s 
representatives, and I said, “Boys, freedom is not dead,” and some poor 
wretch hollowed, ‘‘Where is she?” “ Slie is gently sleei)ing, and when you 
call her she will awake.” Those men screamed, and they said, “Will you 
organize us, Mother?” I said, “Yes.” They said, “Into what?” I said, 
“Into the mine workers,” and I said, “If y»)u get organize<l, will you stay 
organized? I left you ail organized 10 years ago when T went away,” and they 
said, “We will, Mother.” I took them over by the church; I don’t go to 
church ; I am waiting outside for the fellows in the church to come out and flgiit 
with me, and then I will go in. Outside of the church I stood up on a bench 
and organized the men, and I said for everyone to take out tlieir mine clothes 
In the morning and to take their picks and shovels and dig coal, and 1 said, 
“To-morrow you go to work and don’t say anything about tids meeting.” And 
then I went home. And then they came after me again, ami one day I was 
going to Red Warrior, and I had perhaps 20 men with me. There was not a 
stick among those men. One old <larkey had a battered-up gun, he was carry- 
ing along for fun, and up above that tipple there was a machine gun with a 
company, and the machine gun was turned on the men. 

I was In a buggy, and one or two ahead of the crowd, and they turned back; 
they got scared to doutli and turned hack, and I jiimp(?a out of the buggy and 
ran up, and they said, “ For (h)d’s sake, Mother, don’t go up there,” and I beck- 
oned them to step back, and I went up and put my hand on the machine gun, 
and I said, “Boys, you can’t s<*nd one bullet out of this gun.” One of the 
men with his lips quivering— he was thirsty for blood— he said, “ You take 
your hands off,” and I said, “No; I won’t take my hands off, and you won’t 
shoot a bullet out of that gun,” and my ix)or boys were trembling. They 
w'ere in their shirt sleeves going home. 

I was going to hold a meeting up there, and some one said, “ Wliat are those 
fellows up there for? Have they got guns? ” 1 said, “ No one has a gun. That 
old <iarkey had a battereil one that wouhln’t shoot a cat ; he is just carrying it 
for fun.” One gunman stood behind a tree with his siiarpshooter, and I siiid, 

“ You get out In the open and don’t dare shoot a bullet out of that gun ; you 
have yourselves mothers and wives and children probably, and I don’t want to 
hear their groans; and I don’t want to hear the groans of the mothers and 
wives and children of my boys ; don’t you hurt them.” One of them said, “ Why 
don’t you stay up on the creek? ” And I said, “ I have something to do besides 
staying up on the creek.” Then they came down like rats, and the whole army 
gathered there. I said, “ Let us stop that, let my boys pass up to their homes, 
and let us have peace and not tears,” and I shook hands with all of the gunmen. 

I said, “ Let us have peace on this creek ; you take care of the mines up there, 
and the boys won’t trouble you.” 

Chairman Walsh. What year was that? 

Mother Jones. That was in 1913. And then I went up soon after that — 
was going up to Berwlnd, and there was a reporter from the Baltimore Sun 
with me that met me in the depot at Charleston, and he said to me, “ Mother 
Jones, where are you going? ” And I said, “ I am going up to Cabin Creek.” 
He said, “ Can I go with you,” and I said, “ You certainly can go,” and we 
wept and we got off of the train and came down over the tipple ; they didn’t 
see us coming down, or they would have stopped us, but when we got by the 
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edmpaiiy^s store where there was a pathway, there was a creek, and the C. & O. 
Baiiroad here [Indicating], and everybody walked on the road, and I startwi 
to go up on this side when a fellow hollei*ed at me, “ You get down,” and the re- 
porter said, ‘‘ That creek is there ; she will get all wet ” ; he said ** I don’t care 
a damn, she ought to be wet ; If she wasn’t here, there would be no trouble.” 
He said, “You don’t mean to say you are going to make her walk in tliut 
creek?” And he said, “Yes.” No creek or anything else will bluff me; ami 
I was pretty wet up to my hips, and the general luurmger and sui>erintendeut 
came, and I sat there and my dress was all wet, and 1 was dripping; and I 
was talking, and I threw it into them ; I gave it to tlie general manager uml 
everyone else; I don’t say anything to tlie miners that I would not suy to 
tliem. It is ^ fight for human free<Iom and liberty. 

I held my meeting, but the road was only that wide [indicating], and if you 
Step a foot east or west It was private property. One miner said to me to 
come up and get a cup of tea, and they said, “ You can’t go up.” Tlie man 
was paying rent for his home, but he couldn’t give me a cup of tea. And the 
reporter for the Baltimore American came along, and I didn't get anything 
to eat or drink or get a chanc-e to dry my clothes until I got to CharuWton at 
6 o'clock that evening. 

I carried the fight on— I knew tlie boys would — only tills is a spectacular age. 
They have no conception of freedom or justice; until it hits them they don’t 
care. I thought, “ I will make a move that will stir the State and draw the 
attention of the people to this ” ; and I went out, and at that time I got 3,000 

or 4,000 miners and came up to the capitol \vith a banner which said, “Nero 

fiddled while Rome burned ” ; that is what the governor of West Virginia did. 
And we went into the Stntehouse grounds, and I read the doemraent to the 
governor asking him to do away with the Baldwin guards; that this Nation 
was not foundiMl to be governed by gunmen; and 1 read tiie document on the 

steps of the statehouse to about 5,0(X) people. The governor was at my right, 

and I said that if the Government would not do business that we would 
by 8 o’clock to-morrow night. So we sent the document in, and the governor 
still remained there, and tliey said, “ We will wait, Mother, for him to answer ” ; 
and I said, “ No ; you go back.” 

Chairman Walsh. That was still In the strike of 1013? 

Mother Jones. Yes. So I said to the crowd, “This governor is not going 
to do anything for you.” Some one said, “ Why? ” I said, “ Because the biggest 
political crook that ever cursed a nation elected him— Senator Elkins.” and when 
he says “ Bark,” he does it. 

I talked for an hour and a half, and there is an inscription on the steps 
of the capitol that mountaineers arc always free, and I called attention to 
that inscription and I said, “Now, I want to stale right liere to this audience 
that we are going to make that good or we will tear up the inscription,” and 
the governor stood there; and so when tlie meeting was over I went away. I 
was tired and worn out, for I had bOtm preimrlng for that for some days; 
and some one got up and began to blow off a lot of locomotive hot air, and the 
boys came up lo me to stop it, and I took him by tlie shoulder and told him 
to get down, and I got up and said, “ Tills meeting stands adjourned until I 
need you again. And I want you to stay away from the saloons and save 
your money, because you will need it.” Somebody in the audience holiowcil, 

** Well, what will we do with it, Mother? ” “ Buy a gun,” said I ; ami they 
bought the guns; they went to every store in town and bought the guns and 
put them on their shoulders and went off with them. 

Well, I went to Washington to see if I could get an investigation, because 
I believe the longer those things go the more bitter both sides get; and I 
worked here for a day or two and c*ame back, and tlie Bull Moose cliarged 
again up in Paint Creek In the night and shot the women and shot the men 
and shot their legs off, and so on the 16th, I think it was, there was a great 
deal of excitement down In Hansford, and I went down to see wliat the trouble 
was, and came back. Well, that night the militia came and arrested a lot of 
our men — over 200 of them — hnd I heard the boys on the Kanawha side of the 
river was lining up to protest against the arrests, and I was afraid there was 
going to be some trouble. I took the train and went down, and the boys was ail 
at the station and each group began to catch me and said, “ Come with me, 
Mother.” “ Where have you been,” said I. “ We have been holding a meet- 
ing.” And BO 1 went down to Boomer with them ; and the conductor held the 
train, because they were appealing to me. And I went out and held the meeting 
(hat night, and I says, ‘fiNow, everybody goes home and to-morrow at 10 
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o*clock come up to Longucre, and there we will dISCUSS It And SO ^J^Tfow 
at 10 o'clock I was there, and the whole mob got there, BDa I tBlkea With 
them, ami X says, “ Now, boys, you go, each union, and you elect a sober, good, 
clear-headed man. I want to take him up to the governor, so as to have a 
talk with the governor to stop arresting our men until we find out what they 
are being arrested for.” Military arrested them. So they did come, and I 
took them into tlie cliiirch and instructed them what to do and what to say 
to the governor, and I paid their fare, because they didn’t come in the meet- 
ing with any money, and I paid their fare up; and when we got up and got 
off the train — now, I suppose tliore were 500 persons can swear to my side 
of it, and how I got that committee and took them up to take them to the 
governor peacefully and quietly, because these men were getting enraged — 
there were a good many foreigners among them. 

I knew if I kept them quiet for a day or two that they would cool off and 
nothing would happen until we would straighten things out. So I was arrested 
as soon as I got off the train and tin-own into an automobile and carried down 
to the Robber’s Roost, a hotel near the bridge, which I call the Robber’s Roost, 
because the pirates used always to put up there. So there, was no warrant that 
I saw, and so I was taken to the C. & O. train and put on the C. & O. train and 
carried down and lianded over to the military 25 miles from where I was 
arrested. 

And I was handed over to the military while the civil court wa,s open. Well, 

I was held there for three monllis, and they estahlislied a drumhead court and 
the court appointed two lawyers, and they came to see me, and they said that 
the court appointed them to defend me. I said, ” Gentlemen, personally I have 
nothing in the w'orld against you; but there is no lawyer In the United States 
that will defend me in tliat court.” Well, some civilian lawyers came down, and 
they wanted to defend mo — not to cost anything, and I said, ” No, sir ; there is 
no lawyer will ever go into that court to defend me.” And so we were taken 
into court. I think we were five days there and some nights until 11 o’clock at 
night. Tliere w*ere about 30 of the men that consented to take a lawyer, but 
there were six or seven of us that would not have a lawyer to defend us, and 
we wore sent over to the bull pem and the hoys were held In their bull pen and 
T was held in mine, and we saw tlie military on each side of the bull pen day 
and night watching. And it was great fun for me. I used to see the poor kids 
dressed up in that uniform, and I wondered what their mothers thought of 
tliem ; and X used to feel sorry for them, and X used to give them an apple once 
in a while. There was a break in the lloor and they usihI to send things up to 
me out of the cellar; and X felt sorry for them because they were carrying 
guns to shoot people, and X used to give tliem an apple; and several nights the 
Bull Moose came down 

Commlsslonej: liENNON (Interrupting). Explain what the “Bull Moose” 
means. 

Mother Jones. The “Bull Moose?” The train the military used. And they 
came down several nights; and a party in It wanted me to go to Ohio; said 
my health would break down there. “ Well, let It break. I have only one death 
to meet. X am going to Ohio.” Well, the attorney general, X think It was, 
that came down, and I said to the attorney general, “ Now, X want to make a 
statement right here. This thing has got to end. X want to tell the governor 
of the State that he can chain me to that tree outside there and he can get his 
dogs of war to riddle this body with bullets, but X will not surrender my con- 
stitutional riglits to liim. I happen to be one of the women who tramped the 
highways where the blood of the revolutionists watered4t that I might have a 
trial by jury. The civil courts are open, and X demand that the law be en- 
forced.” And so X did not ; we were tried, anyhow. We were kept In that bull 
pen, but I would not surrender. 

And one day these boys were taken away from there, and X listened to their 
babies screaming on the depot when they were taken. I did not know where 
they were going. X was the lone person in that jail — in that military prison — 
for five weeks. The others were all taken away ; they carried them to Clarks- 
burg, but I was the lone person there, and the editor of the San Francisco 
Bulletin sent his wife across the continent to find out what was happening to 
me, and she came up there and got hold of the whole information, and she 
went up to the United States Senate and saw Senator Kern, and went to Col- 
lier’s Weekly ; the other magazines would not publish It, but Collier’s did after 
It was tamed down. And she saw Senator Kern and It was discussed on the 
floor of the Senate, and some one going by threw a Cincinnati Post in and 1 
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up and the first thing that attracted my attention was» **Wall Street 
telephoned Senator Kern to withdraw that resolution and they would make it 
an object for him.” And It said that they did not telegraph nor send anyone 
nor write. They took the quickest way of reaching him, “ Heavens,” said I. 
** Those officials will never understand what that means to the industrial world.** 
And I had no writing material, but there was a book there, and I thought I 
would send a note to Senator Kern ; and then I thought “ Well, he won’t pay 
any attention to that. They are tired of those things.” And I got a telegram 
blank and made up a telegram, and this is about what it stated : 

“ Senator Kebn, Washington, Z>. C.: 

“From out the military prison at Fiat, W. Va., I send to you the gi’oans 
and heartbreaks and tears of men, women, and children, as I have heard 
them in this State, pleading with you in their behalf for the honor of the 
nation to push that investigation, and children yet unborn will rise and call you 
blessed.” 

And I had two bottles and I rang them together, and a fellow came down In 
the cellar, and he came, and I says, ‘‘ You take that up as quick as you can to 
that telegraph office. Don’t go to this one here, but go 3 miles up the road, and 
tell him to send that telegram to Washington for me ” ; and the fellow says, 
“This is fine stutT; tell Mother Jones it will be in Washington before you get 
home.” And so I slept good that night, when I knew that telegram had gone to 
AVashington, and I liad bluffed the gang in Wall Street for once ; and I had a 
good sleep. And the thing came up in the Senate, and old Judge Goff — he is not 
a bad fellow at all, but he has been dead for 40 years and doesn’t know it. The 
old judge had a telegram from the governor stating that I was not at all incar- 
cerated ; that I was in a very pleasant boarding house ; and he went on about 
outside agitators, and who they w'ere and what they were. Well, this Nation 
was founded on agitation. The chattel slavery was abolished through agitation, 
and God grant the agitation keeps up until the lust chain of slavery is broken. 
And he said, “That is old Mother Jones, and I want to tell you that if you 
listen to her as I did you will find out she will convince you.” But I nev^r 
convinced him ; but he should never have been in the United States Senate at 
all. The old fellow was not a bad fellow, but he is dead and the world has run 
beyond him. Senator Kern pulled out his telegram and read, and the Senators 
in Washington told me that in 50 years nothing had ever struck the Senate 
like that telegram. I says, “ Well, thank God, something struck them ; they 
needed a cyclone once In a while, and If the telegram stirred them up, so much 
the better.” Then — I hope I am not tiring you, but there is a great deal of 
history connected with this, Mr. Walsh. 

Chairman Walsh. Just go ahead. A little matter came up which I had to 
answer. 

Mother Jones. So the governor sent for me the next day, and I was taken 
up to Charleston, and he told me that I could go to the hotel and he would see 
me to-morrow. Well, he did not see me to-morrow, or the next day, either ; but 
I went up to Washington then and saw Senator Kern in the United States 
Senate, and I worked until we got an Investigation. And now I want to show 
before I close this West Virginia affair — I came down that creek one day — that 
Cabin Creek — and when I got down to the foot of the creek there was a miner, 
a colored fellow, and they were hammering him — the colored fellow. I watched 
them ; it was on the platform. They rushed into the station, and the whole mob 
went in, and I went in to see what was the matter, and when I went In there 
they had him up In the corner, an<l this poor fellow was hollering, and I felt sorry 
for him, and I went over and I pushed the whole mob away, and I says, “ You 
come here.” “Oh, Mother,” he says, “you take me.” I says, “What did you 
do? ” He says, “ I was after scabs,” he says, “ over In North Carolina.” “ Well, 
you deserved all you got ; but I don’t want your mother crying. Now, come out 
here, and I want you to go down to the C. & O. Come on and get out.” Now, 
the military, In plain clothes, were in that depot, and they never interfered ; so 
I took the fellow out and took care of him and took him away from the crowd, 
and the crowd dispersed, and I put him on the train, and I says to the conductor, 
“ Here is money for that fellow’s fare ; take him away.’* So he did. 

Now, this man, Nance, was going by on the platform, and a military officer in 
plain clothes went to arrest this Italian, and Nance says to him, “ You can’t 
arrest him,” and he says, “ Well, I am going to.” “ Well, you can’t without a 
warrant” He says, “ You get a warrant I have no more respect ior you than 
I have for a J^dwhi thug.^ So Nance went away. Now, he came back 10 days 
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after that, and he was arrested by the miUtary and tried in court, and got five 
years In the penitentiary ; and that is all there was to that, because I was there, 
and I was the one that broke the thing up before it ended ; and that was the 
only crime — the only charge — and they held a drumhead court and sentenced 
that man to five years in Moundsville. 

Well, another day I came down, and here was a railroad man and another 
one of the Baldwin train men, and the man says, “ Don’t go up the creek ; they 
are on a strike,” to some scabs. So he says — this fellow says — “ You can’t stop 
him,” and he says, ” Well, I am going to,” he says. “ They are going to take the 
bread out of my brother’s mouth ” ; and they were in a squabble, and I walked 
up to see what it was about. Now, there was a militiaman there in plain 
clothes, and I went up and I took hold of this man and I says, ” That train man 
is right ; he was put there to do his duty, so let him do it, and you come with 
me,” and I took him away. Now, that man was arrested, and he got two years 
in Moundsville, and that was all there was to that; T want to say to this com- 
mission, I can go before the world and swear to it if I were dying the next mo- 
ment. That was the sum total of the crimes, and he was put two years in 
Moundsville. 

Thei'e wore 15 men for similar reasons put Into Moundsville for from 1 to 7 
or 10 years, I think; and so I concluded now we will make a job of this; these 
men are not guilty of any crime. And I started out and borrowed the money, 
and billed meetings, and came to Washington, and I had a large gathering in 
the armory that night In Washington, and we put the matter up ; and the next 
morning the door «)f the fKUiitentlury opened, and they signed their names, and 
every single one of th(‘m was let loose. They went up to Wheeling, and nobody 
knew but the administration that tliey -were freed. After the meeting was 
held In Washington, and Congressmen and Senators were at that meeting, 
and when the matter was put up to them there the doors of the prison opened, 
and they were turned loose. Now, if that Is law, I think tliere is something 
wrong. 

Now, I am coming i)ack to the Colorado situation, and that will wind up. 
T don’t know how long It is going to wind up. But after I w^as turned loose in 
Charleston by the governor — now, mind, I was not taken into any civil court 
nor no charges brougbt against me, only one, and it was the stealing of a 
machine gun. Well, I don't know what I did with it, whether I hid it or 
what I did with it; hut I was accused of stealing a machine gun. However, 
the machine gun was lost; that is true. It was an .$1,8(X) machine gun, but 
I didn't steal it ; T didn’t happen to be around at that time. But 1 want to 
show you the rotteness of the thing; and then you wonder that men rebel, 
and won’t work. 

I went to Texas to speak on Labor Day. The general manager Invited me 
ns their guest — him ami Ins wife both. I declined to go for this reason — that 
I never do go to persons in that position. I may have to fight tliem, and It 
would not be a very pleasant thing after I had taken their hospitality ; and so 
I declined to go, and I said to the boys, “I prefer to go to a hotel.” And 
we held a Labor Day meeting there, and I left that day ancl took the train 
and came into Trinldatl, and when I left the train the boys met me at the depot, 
and they said, ” We are going to have a convention here.” I did not know 
they were going to, because I was on the go all the time. ‘‘ What for? ” I said. 
The boys were all up In the air ; they wanted to strike. ” Well, can’t you settle 
It without? ” I said. ” Weil, we are going to try.” So they sent propositions 
after propositions I learned, and the convention came and the strike was 
called. Now, I don’t know whether you gentlemen in Colorado read the state^ 
meats at that convention, but they were very deplorable and very condemnatory 
to the employers without a doubt ; and so the sad story of these boys appealed 
to me. The papers, because they all representetl the C. F. & I., toey had to 
write as they were dictated to, and they charged my speech up with calling 
the strike. Well, I don’t care for that; I don’t care what charges they make 
against me. So the strike came, and the tent colony was established. Tl\e 
day of the strike came on the 25th, I think it was, of September, 1913. 

I went out to the colony because it was rainy and drizzly, and I wanted 
to see that the little children w'ere cared for. If there were any there; and I 
went to cany some clothing to them. In that 14 miles between Trinidad and 
the tent colony I met 28 wagons ; mothers with babies In their arms were walk- 
ing. It was a cold, drizzling min. I want to say to this commission that it 
was the earthly belongings of those people, it was their earthly savings that 
were In those wagons. There is not a second-hand man in the United States 
that would have given $30 for the contents of the 28 wagonSi yet It was all 
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those people had. When I came to the tents, the mattresses were wet, and I 
said to* the women, “You didn’t sleep there all night?” “Yes; and the baby 
slept, too.” And an Italian said — I said, “Joe, where did you sleep?” And 
he says, “ Out on the ground.” “ Why, it was raining and the ground was 
\ret.” “ Sure, mother,” he said, “ but I no like the company ; like better than 
sleep in company house.” Now, this was the .sentiment, and nobody can 
understand tills unless they live with those people. I know their lives, and it 
was on tlie blood of those people that we carry on our charity institutions and 
everything else. And that tent colony vvei»t on, .and we fed them, and then 
the scabs were coming — there w^as a convention cuiled in Denver — and I like 
to put fellows up against it sometimes; and that convention was not a miners’ 
convention; It was the State convention of the Federation of Labor. And we 
had an old man, that I had brought in from the camps, that they made him 
dig his oivn grave — tlie military did. They made him dig hi.s own grave, and 
they stood over It telling him to dig 2 fe^'t more. He was going to the post 
office, and tliey would not let him go. And he says, as he dug the grave, “ Let 
me kiss my wife and babies.” “ Dig that grave ; go on.” That was the reply. 
So he dug the grave. So when this convention took place, I says, “ Bring him 
In; let him tell it on the platform here.” And so I had him put on tlie plat- 
form. And I got up, and I a.sked the convention to rise as a unit and to go up 
to the Statehouse and demand of that governor where he stood — whether for 
the honor of the State and the uplift of her cldldren or for the interest of 2(> 
Broadway, and make him tell it rigid tliere, because he ^von’t have time to 
organize his machine, and he would have to tell the truth. 

T had a nunil)er of mothers, also, wllh their b(d)io.s, to put them up to him, 
and ask him if they were going to deprive tho.se babii^ — we had star orator.s, 
but star orators they say never get frlgbtene<l, but they do get scared when 
they get up against It. Those people are not going to hurt anybody ; they 
were merely going after information that they had a right to get from the 
governor. The next day the governor had time for his machinery to get to 
work, and he had two se(Tet-servic*e men walking into tlie capital with liim, 
and any time that I have to have a secret-service man escorting me I will get 
clown and out. If my own actions and honor don’t protect me I won’t ask 
any sleuth to do so. 

Well, then, the scabbers were coming In from Mexico; I had been to Mexico 
a few years before that, down to see Madero and De la Barra and other men ; 
and I was going to El Paso to stop the scabs coming in, and I went down. I 
was there a week and hold some meetings, and I wanted to see the revolu- 
tionists and have a talk with them. The morning I came back was the 4th 
of JanuaiT, 1914. When I got off of the train here was the bunch. I got off 
of the Santa Fe. They ran and said, “ Here she comes,” and I looked around. 
“Take -her back.” I said, “What is the matter?” “We have got you.” 
“ Here I am, take me, I am going to Denver.” “ Get on that train.” “ I am 
not going on that train.” “Get in here and get your ticket.” “They don’t 
sell the C. & S. tickets in that office.” He went and asked the telephone, and 
they said there would not be a train for an hour and a quarter yet, so I was 
put In an automobile and taken to the Coluinhln Hotel, and I was taken to a 
room. On the way to the room I said that I had not had any breakfast; I 
would like to have some breakfa.st. They said, “Take her In to breakfast,” 
and I asked the captain who was escorting me, I said, “ Who Is going to pay 
for this?” And he .said, “The State will pay for It.” And I said, “All right, 
if the State pays for it I will get a good breakfast.” I don’t often have an 
opportunity to do that, but the State was paying for It and I got a good break- 
fast. I was taken to the room, and a half a dozen were there to take care of 
me. The train came and the automobile came, and with three bayonets, one at 
my back and one at my loft, and this fellow that had arrested me wa.s at my 
right, and there were two others in front. When I got to the depot there 
were the cavalry and the infantry and the gunmen after one old woman 80 
years old. I* said, “You are awful brave fellows, your mothers ought to put 
you In a nurs^y and give you a nursing bottle for 10 years.” 

I got on the train and the captain came along and said that he was going 
to Denver. I told him I was glad to have him. He came along and said, “ Don’t 
come back,” and I said, “If I don’t feel like It, I won’t,” and so I went on 
Into Denver. While I was here in Washington I picked up a paper and saw 
where the governor would have me arrested If I came back, and I won’t let 
any governor run a State that I have an Interest in ; I have one share of 
stock, and so I went hack,' and he put two detectives in the hotel to watch me. 
He put one at the gate watdiing the trains, and I thought that I would fix 
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him right there, and I would let the world see that you are not such a wonder- 
ful governor after all. The militia was there, and a man, I think he called 
himself a humane man, I don’t know whether he was taking care of dogs or 
human beings, but he came up Sunday and said, “Are you going down to 
Trinidad, Mother? ” And I said, “ Yes.” And he said, “ When? ” And I said, 
“ The last of the week.” And he said, “ I want to know because I want to go 
on the train with you.” I told him I would be glad to' have him, I knew he 
was a Baldwin rat, and I wanted to go along. He said, “ Where are you going 
this afternoon?” And I said, “Trade and labor.” And he said, “May I go 
with you?” And he escorted me up the street so no one would hurt me, and 
I said, “ I told the boys that the governor said I could not go to Trinidad, 
but that he didn’t own It; I had a share of stock in it, but that I was not 
going until the last of the week ; that I had some matters coming from Wash- 
ington.” I went to my room, and the fellow went home contented; he said 
there were two other fellows in a house across the street in a room watch- 
ing me. 

1 had my sleeper all bought on Saturday, and I got into the sleeper and went 
to sleep, and when the train i)iilled out I was asleep, and I told the conductor 
when he got there to stop the train before it got to the depot. He held up the 
train, and I got down and walked up the street and into the hotel and sent 
out and got my breakfast, and was in the hotel three hours before they found 
out I was there. I sent for the boys, and they came up and I said to the boys 
that they were liable to arrest me, but don’t you fellows make any fuss or 
move; Just let them arrest me; don’t say a word and make a move, and keep 
the boys all quiet and olY of tiio streets, because you can not do that, because 
the curiosity of an animal is aroused whenever anything is going on. So I 
had my breakfast, and presently along came the troopei-s — tramp, tramp, 
trnraii — after three hours. The governor had telephoned and telegraphed, 
“Arrest her at once,” and the general said, “ Got her,” so they did. I said. 
“ You come after mo,” and they said, “ Yes.” I said, “ Walt until I get my 
few duds.” I got into an automobile, with a bunch of guns and bayonets be- 
hind me and in front, and the poor fellow that was running the automobile 
was scared to death, but I told him to keep that machine going straight, that 
they wouldn’t hurt him. There was 150 cavalry, 150 infantry, 150 horses 
with their heads poked at me, 150 gunmen of .the Standard Oil Co., and the old 
woman, and I shook my hands to the boy.s good-by. I was taken to the hos- 
pital and put in a room, and I was kept lliere for nine weeks and didn’t see a 
human being except Attorney Hawkins. But there was a thing that they called 
a colonel that came along once in a while that wanted me to go to Denver. 
But I said, “No; I will stay here.” He would come strutting about every now 
and then, and there were a lot of poor boys there. Tliey had stationed three 
of the militiamen — three on the out.side of the door and two in that room 
and one outside of the window. I coiibln’t eat. I didn’t have much appetite 
locked up in a room, and so I gave my food to the militia boys. They are good 
boys when you get at them right, and I gave my fruit to them to eat and got 
on the right side v)f tliose fellows, and they told me they had not gotten any 
money for several weeks, and I said, “ I have five or six dollars. I will give it 
to you boys, and you can go to the show to-night.” I gave it to them, and they 
went, and I got them with me, and they said, “ I will tell you, Mother, we will 
never take up a gun again to shoot a worker,” and I said, “ That is what you 
should have done before.” 

Chairman Walsh. At this point, Mother Jones, we will stand adjourned 
until to-morrow morning. 

Mother Jones. I have a good deal to tell you yet, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. 

(Whereupon, the hour for adjournment having arrived, the commission here 
adjourned until Friday, May 14, 1915, at 10 a. in. ) 


Washinoton, D. C., Friday, ^fay i^, 1915 — 10 a. m. , 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Garretson, Weinstock, Lennon, 
O’Connell, Aishton, and Harriman. 

Chairman Walsh. Call Mrs. Jones, please. 

TESTIMONY OF MBS. HAEY JONES—Be called. 

Chairman Walsh. I think last night when we’adjourned, Mrs. Jones, you had 
Just detailed your arrest in Colorado, and if you would, please, I wish you 
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would continue and put in the whole Colorado incident down to the end, so far 
as It has to do with you. 

Mother Jonbs. I think I closed about where I was arrested. 

Chairman Walsh. You were arrested at Trinidad? 

Blether Jones. And taken to the Sisters of Mercy Hospital. They turned it 
into a prison, a portion of it, and I was incarcerated there with three military 
men, one in front of the door, and one at each side of the door, and one outside 
of the window, and the whole military camp across the way from the hospital, 
and then the headquarters of the military was In the next roc)m to me. And I 
didn’t see anyone for the nine weeks that I was incarcerated there but my 
attorney 

Chairman Walsh. That W’as Bfr. Hawkins, I believe? 

Mother .Tones. Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Clark, who represented him. He came 
once to see me to get me to sign some documents for writ of habeas corpus, 
and Maj. Boughton came Avith him ; and I made some remarks with regard to 
they wouldn’t get the writ of habeas corpus granted from the judge there. I 
knew very well they wouhl not, because he represented the interests there, and 
I did not want our people to spend any money, because they had none to spend. 
So, however, they applied for the habeas corpus and it was not granted. 

The superioress came and told me — 1 think tlie colonel got her to do so, think- 
ing 1 would succumb and surrender — that it was turned down. I said, “All 
right,’’ and she says, “ You ought to go to Denver.’’ “ I will go when I get 
ready; when my hands are free. I don’t need any instructions or advice on 
that at all.” And so she went away and I was kept there; I never got any 
mail, not a newspaper or a postal card or a single thing for nine long weeks 
that I was alone in that room. But the colonel used to come every once In a 
while to see me to see if I was getting ready to surrender, and I said, “ Colonel, 
I will not surrender,” or “captain.” He says, “I am not a captain; you are 
pulling me down.” I says, “What are you?” He says, “A colonel.” He was 
a strutting jack to tell me what his title \vas, and so on. I says, “All right, 
sir.” And so he w^ent away and didn’t come back for a day or tw’o. And I 
never saw Gen. Chase at all until the morning I was takem to Denver, at the 
close of the nine weeks, when they were going into the supreme court In Denver 
for writ of hubens eor])us. He came to me on Sunday and he said, “Would you 
go up and see the governor if he wishes to see you?” I waited a moment and 
I said, “Well, yes; I will go up and see the governor If he wishes to see me. 
While I have no respect for the governor personally, I have a great deal for 
the office he holds, and out of respect I hold for the office he holds I shall 
comply with Ids request.” And so that Is all I heard of it. And he came that 
evening eight minutes before tl>e Santa Fe train w as to go out, in an automobile, 
and said, “Are you ready?” “Why,” I said, “No; I am just getting ready to 
retire.” He says, “Get ready; they are going in eight minutes.” Ho said. 
“Jump, jump, jump.” Well, I had a little valise there, and I got it and I 
handed it out to the guard at the door to put the straps on it, and he took the 
Aallse and threw it out In the automobile, and they locked the guard up in his 
room and cleared the whole hall, and so I was taken down the back way — not 
the front way at all, but the back way — and was put into an automobile in the 
dark. 

The automobile ran away. I had the fellow that was running it — he was 
running it down by the O. & S. road — to make a short cut to tlie Santa Fe ; and 
he made him go around some dark alleys. I w'ant to say, Mr. Walsh, it w'as the 
first time in my life that I made up my mind I was going to die; I concluded 
that they were going to kill me, and I was preparing to make a fight before I 
left. How'ever, after a while we struck the Santa Fe train, pulled away, 
out entirely away from the depot. That w’as switched away from the 
derwt, and I w^as put on. I got a little relief when I was up In the Pullman, 
and so I went to bed. There were tw’o of the military officers there, this man 
colonel that used to come all of the time, and another one, a doctor, and we went 
into Denver. In the morning the general met me at the train. He introducecl 
me to the gelieral, and I didn’t catch his first name, and I said to the colonel, 
“ Who Is that?” (he was in his civilian clothes), and he said, “ It Is Gen. Chase.” 
“ Oh,” I said, “ that Is Gen, Chase?” “ Yes. We will go to the Adams Hotel.” 
“ General, if you would, concede to me the right to go to the Oxford ; I have been 
going there for years and know them all, and I don’t care to go to the Adams.” 
It w as rather aHstocratic and was out of my line, and I didn’t care to go there, 
and so we went to the Oxford, and he said, “ We will come after you at 9 o’clock 
to ge to the governor.” “ t think you had better put it off until 10 ; 1 want Mr. 
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Hawkins to go with me.” and he said, “ Ton don't need him ; the governor will 
treat you courteous,” and I said, “Tliat is not the question involved; I want 
my attorney to go with me to the governor, and I won’t go unless he says go,” 
and he said “All right.” 

They went away and left me, and I immediately went to the phone and called 
Mr. Hawkins, and Mr. Hawkins was not yet out of bed, and he said, ” Is this 
you. Mother?” and I said, “ Yes; they brought me in, but I don’t know what they 
are going to do with me.” And he said, “Who is with you?” and I said, 
** Nobody.” “ What did they say?” he said. I said, ” They said they were com- 
ing after me at 9 o’clock, but 1 goi them to iw)stpone it until 10 o’clock.” Mr. 
Hawkins came down, and Mr. Tjawson with him, and I told him the whole story, 
and he said, ” They have kidnnpiitMi you, Motlier.” I said, ” I don’t know what 
they have done.” But he called the Adams Hotel and asked Gen. Chase what 
they had done with me, and he said, ” She is turned loose ; she is free.” But we 
went to see the governor. He says, ” I diiln’t send for you.” And I said, 
** Yonr colonel said you did. Somebody must be telling something that Ls 
untrue, either you or him,” Mr. Hawkins ami he talked for a long time, and 
Mr. Lawson. 

I said, “Governor, I will tell you something; you don’t own this State, nor 
you don’t own Trinidad. I have broken no law; I have never in my life been in 
a police court or district court, and I am going back to Trinidad.” He said, 
“ If anybody told me it was not tlm thing to do, I would not do it.” “ If Wash- 
ington took that advice we would be under King (Jeorgo the Third; if Lincoln 
took it, Grant nev<n’ would have gone to GU^ttysburg.” 1 didn’t tell liiiti just 
when I was going, but some newspaper men came around and wrote the matter 
up. I stayed at the hotel for a few days, and I said to Mr. Hawkins, “ I have 
no use for a despot in tins country ; it was not founded on despotism ; and I am 
going back to Trinidad,” And bo said, “Do you feel able to, Mother?” And I 
said, “ Yes ; I feel able to.” “ Very well,” said he ; “ when you get ready, you 
can go back.” 

I openly got my ticket and went to Hie train and into the sleeper, and Reno, 
the C. & F. detective was right across tlie berth from me. My ticket was regis- 
tered for Trinidad, and my sleei)er also. Wlien I got to Walsenberg. before I 
got in there the military man called mo. 1 let on I knew it was the military, 
but I didn’t undress at all that night, and he said, “ You have to get up.” I 
said, “No; I am going to Trinidad.” “But we want you.” “Wlio are you?” 
“ Oh, I am the military,” he said. “ Oh,” I said, “ all right ; I will be with you.” 
I got up and went into the dressing room and combed my hair back and came 
back. I was taken off of the train by the militia, and the train crew got a little 
excited; the engineer jumped down an<l came back and shook hands with me, 
and the conductor, and I said, “Boys, keep quiet; let this go.” We starte<i off 
with the military, Mr. Brown, an organizer of the United Mine Workers, who 
happened to be with me on that train. I said to this young fellow, “ Where are 
you going to take me?” He said, “To jail.” I said, “Where is the jail?” 
“In the cellar under tlie courthouse.” I said, “All right. Is there a fireplace 
In it or a chimney there?” And he said, “ I don’t know ; do you want a fire?” 

“ I am not so particular about the fire, as having tlie cldmneV.” Anri he said, 
“What do you want the chimney for, and not tl)e fire?” And I said, “I will 
tell you about that ; I have a pigeon that I have trained, and it goes to Wash- 
ington, and there is a new wireless Invention around its neck, and every week 
he comes back from Waslungton, gets on top of the chimney and unwinds that 
message and sends It down to me.” He said, “ Did he come when you were at 
tlie hospital?” And I said, “Yes; he came every week.” And he said, “They 
never found it out?” I said, “No; I am telling you that now.” Imagine an 
educated woman that raised a thing like that ; imagine a State that put a belt 
full of bullets around his stomach; Imagine the Nation that stands for such 
Insults to the intelligence of the people. And so I was put in the cellar. 

It was cold, it was a horrible place, and they thought it would sicken me, but 
I concluded to stay In that cellar and fight them out. I had sewer rats that 
long every night to fight, and all I had was a beer bottle; I would get one rat, 
and another would run across the cellar at me. I fought the rats Inside and 
out just alike. I was there 26 days, but one thing I have to say, the colonel 
that had charge of that. Col. Berdlker, came to me that morning and said, 

“ Mother, I have never been placed In a position as painful as this ; won’t you 
go to Denver? ” I said, “ No, Colonel, I will not.” He said — my breakfast came 
in, two spoonsful of black coffee and some dry ‘bread, and he said, Don’t eat 
that breakfast; I will send you some.” He sent me my meals all the time I 
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was there; at least, he got the miners to do It. He was very kind and did 
everything In the world that his officers would let him do; he had to obey 
orders, of course, but he was a man in every sense of the word. So I was there 
26 days, and during the 26 days I never slept a night; I used to sleep some 
daytime. At the end of the 26 days the habeas corpus — the Supreme (lourt 
liad notified the militia to deliver me in person to the Supreme Court, and they 
had to turn the militia loose before they could deliver me; before they could 
turn me loose. And so one morning the colonel said, “Mother, I have some 
good news for you; I don’t know that you will consider it good m*ws, but the 
general has just telephned to me that you are I said, “ No ; I don’t 

consider that good news ; I consider it a very dirty, contemptible way of doing 
business, Colonel ; it is not the method 1 admire lit all in a rxr'rson in the gen- 
eral’s position.” He said, “ You can have trausportation wherever you wish 
to go.” and I said, “ You tell the general 1 never have taken any favor’from the 
enemies of my cIuSkS and I shall accept none from him ; I shall transport myself 
wherever I wish to go, and if I don’t have the money to do so, I will walk.” 
And .so the colonel shook hands and went away, and the boys came and got my 
valise and I went to Denver. 

'^i’hen my attorney knew, of course, the habeas corpus business was turned 
over, and they sent me to Washington, to Congress. 

Now, I do not want to take up the time of the commission, because you are 
worn out, and tliere are a great many, many things said here that have no 
bearing whatever upon the disccnitent iiiid unrest of the Nation, and if the coiii- 
ndssioii will just hear with me for a moment or two I shall read this. This Is 
tlie Pennsylvania strike, and I shall turn this over to the commission. This Is 
simply an outline of it. I shall get through just as quickly as I can, Mr. 
AValsh, [Reads:] 

“There is gradually creeping Into the decisions of the courts a most danger- 
ous doctrine to liberty, and that is that the militia, under tlie orders of a 
governor, may deprive people of their liberty at the will and pleasure of the 
governor. Such a d<H*trino has not existed in England for hundreils of years, 
and it was not supposed to have any foundation in law in the United States 
until within very reieut years. In my judgment, this attempt on the part of 
some of the courts to sanction deprivations of liberty, if not checketi, threatens 
no't only the liberty of all the citizens but threatens the very existence of gov- 
ernment Itself. It is being recently held in a number of courts that where a 
strike exists the governor ims iM)wer to imprison the strikers at his pleasure. 
We all know that tlie courts of the country would not stand for any such doc- 
trine if a governor sought to imprison bankers, la\vyers, clergymen, doctors, 
and merchants, and if the courts are going to hold that strikers can be im- 
prisoned without any charge against them, when we know that tho courts 
would not hold the same thing as to hankers, lawyers, clergymen, doctors, and 
merchants, there Is the greatest danger of working people refusing to submit 
to such a government 

“ Magna Charta, that great charter of human liberty, which was adopted in 
1215, was a protest against inlUtary encroachment The king, with his soldiers, 
had imprisoned people to such an extent that It was necessary to declare in 
Magna Charta that no freeman should be seized or imprisoned or condemned 
or committed to prison e^^cept by the laws of the land. 

In the fourteenth century, during the reign of Edward HI, Parliament, for 
the still greater protection of the rights of our English forefathers, provided 
that the king should have no power to seize the clti25en, and that no citizen could 
be arrested except by Indictment or presentment In court. 

“Charles I attempted to deprive the people of England of this right, but 
he paid for It with his head. King George III attempted to force a condition 
of military rule on the American Colonies, and In 1774 Benjamin Franklin 
went to Great Britain and entered a protest in the name of the American peo- 
ple, The prime minister laughed In his face, and Lexington, Concord, and 
Blinker Hill was the answer to that laughter. 

“American history affords hut four attempts to set aside the writ of habeas 
corpus and trial by Jury, prior to 1899, and each case met with a severe re- 
buke from the law courts north and south alike. 

“Citing these cases as they appear in historical record, the first attempt 
was made In 1815 when Andrew Jackson, puffed up with military pride, de- 
clared himself the military despot of New Orleans. He arrested and Imprisoned 
an editor, and refused to obey the writ of habeas corpus. The courts of Louisi- 
ana arrested Gen. Jackson' and forced him to pay a fine of $1,000. 
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“ In 1861 President Lincoln undertook to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, 
but the courts all over the North with great unanimity declared that President 
Lincoln could not exercise such despotic power. At the same time in the 
Southern States the military power was making the same claims as to their 
power that Mr. Lincoln was making In the North, but with clarion voice the 
courts of the South declared the same as did the courts of the North, that the 
military commanders had no such power. 

“ The most conspicuous case in all American history is known as the Milligan 
case. In Indiana, about the close of the war, a military commission seized 
a civilian by the name of Milligan and condemned him to death because ho 
sympathized with the South, and the President of the United States approved 
the death sentence, but the Supreme Court of the United States promptly held 
that no civilian, where the courts were open, could be tried or condemned by a 
military commission., 

“ For 34 year.s after this no attempt was made to claim that a writ of habeas 
corpus did not have full force and effect in America ; but in 1899 there was 
again a series of decisions against striking workingmen, which decisions exalt 
the militia above the civil authorities, and which decisions, in my judgment, if 
not checked, will result in the destruction, not only of liberty, but of government 
itself. The Idaho Supreme Court held in the case of Boyle, a striking miner, 
that the court would not Inquire Into the cause of his detention, but would allow 
the governor and his soldiers to work their will. The opinion states no authori- 
ties, and in no way attempts to review glorious decisions delivered in favor of 
liberty which had been rendered for over 100 years. Tiie court simply refused 
the miner his release. This was followed by a somewhat similar decision In 
Pennsylvania in 1902, known as the Shortall case. Tlien came the Moyer de- 
cision in Colorado in 1904, where It was held by a divided court that the gov- 
ernor could hold Mr. Moyer in jail at his pleasure. Then came the West Vir- 
ginia decisions of 1912, In which the West Virginia court held that strikers 
eould be tried and sent to the penitentiary by military commission, and were 
sent to the penitentiary for terms ranging from 2^ to 71 years. i 

“A perusal of the details of these cases just cito<l from 1899 to 1914 shows 
an ever-increasing encroachment with each succoodng case upon the civil rights 
and liberties of the people by the military power. In 1899 the writ of habeas 
corpus was first suspended in a case growing out of labor disputes; In 1904 
it was no longer considered an offense by the Supreme Court of the United 
States for the governor of a State, acting as the commander in chief of the mili- 
tary forces, to imprison civilians and hold tlicm indefinitely; in 1912 in West 
Virginia we find the encroachment extending still farther. Here a definite 
“ war zone ” was established and proclaimed to be such by a declaration of mar- 
tial law, yet the military power went outside of that prescribed “war zone,” 
and placed under arrest civilians under warrants made out and returnable to 
the civil courts, and tried them before the military commission. That this 
commission may not overlook the significance of this issue, I here quote this 
military edict issued by the governor of the State of West Virginia in full : 

State Capitol, Charleston, Noi'C}iih€r 16, 1912, 

“ GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 23. 

“The following Is published for the guidance of the military commission, 
organized under General Orders No. 22, of this office, dateii November 16, 1912 : 

“ 1. The military commission is substituted for the criminal courts of the 
district covered by the martlul-law proclamation, and all offenses against the 
civil laws as they existed prior to the proclamation of November 15, 1912, shall 
be regarded as offenses under the military law and os a punishment therefor, 
the military commission can Impose such sentences either lighter or heavier 
than those imposed under the civil law, as In their judgment the offender may 
merit. 

“2. Cognizances of offenses against the civil law as they existed prior to 
November 5, 1912, committed prior to the declaration of martial law and un- 
punished, will be taken by military commission. 

“3. Persons sentenced to imprisonment will be confined in the penitentiary 
at MonndsvUle, W. Va. 

“ By command of the governor. 

“C. D. Elliott, 
**Adjutmt General, 
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Passing from West Virginia In 1912 to Colorado In 1913 we see the military 
despot still advancing. Here the militia comes onto the scene without even 
the excuse of a declaration of martial law, the civil courts are set aside, men 
and women are placed under arrest promiscuously and held indefinitely and 
incommunicado. 

“This militia, acting under orders from Its commander in chief, has com- 
mitted the most barbaric of crimes culminating in the destruction of the tent 
colony of Ludlow, the only home these poor wretches could ever lx)ast of, and 
the massacre of the men, women, and children on April 20, 1014. 

“The perpetrators of these fiendish crimes were tried by a court-martial 
presided over by the very men who gave the orders to shoot down the citizens, 
and notwithstanding that these militiamen charged with the crime, confessed 
as to their individual acts, and in fact proudly boasted that they broke their 
rifles over the heads of their defenseless i)risoners, yet they were exonerated 
by this military commission and given a clean bill of citizenship. 

“Contrast this case wilh the case of John K. Lawson; Mr. Lawson is the 
international board member of the Unlt(‘d Mine Workers of America and a 
citizen of Colorado. For years practically every law on the statute books of 
that State for the protection of life and limb, and the sanitation of mines, has 
been violated by the operators. Driven to desperation by the nonenforcement 
of the law, and the ceaseless, relentless oppression of the big corporations, the 
miners on September 23, 1013, went on strike. 

“No sooner had they gone on strike, in fact, for weeks before the strike was 
called, the operators were scouring the country for gunmen, whose profession 
Is that of shooting the miners back into submission. They engaged the serv- 
ices of the notorious Baldwln-Felts strike-brejiking agency. These people^ were 
brought Into the State by the hundreds, bringing with them tlieif artillery, 
including rapid-fire guns and armored automobiles, in violation of the law. 
The logical results followed. Men who have the courage to strike and pit their 
empty stomaclis against modern corporate greed are not going to be shot down 
like dogs without a protest. A fight took place between tiio miners and the 
hired assassins of the operators, in which one of the hirelings was killed. 
Lawson was charged with the murder, tried before a jury that was ‘ hand 
picked ’ to convict contrary to the laws of the State, and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment by a corporation Judge who was created for that very purpose. 

“ Last Monday I sat in this room and listened to a discussion between this 
commission and Mr. Gilbert Roe on the question of the existence of some 
mysterious thing whicli neitlier side made out to establish, namely, a condition 
of equality before the law as between capital and labor. 

“ I want to go on record before this commission by saying that there is no 
such a thing as equality before the law in disputes arising between labor and 
capital. Before we can have equality before the law, labor must possess some 
rights that are recognized by law. To-day tiie wageworkers of this country 
have no 'economic riglits that are recognized by law. 

“ Take the case of a man out of work. He had no right to a job. The law 
does not say that as a citizen he shall have a right to work and earn a living. 
As a rule, he lives about two weeks from the bread line. If he gets out of 
work, he Is out of money and out of home. According to the law, he becomes 
a vagrant. If he begs, be is put in jail ; if ho steals, he Is sent to the peni- 
tentiary; and if he attempts to commit suicide aud is cauglit at it, he Is sent 
to the insane asylum. 

“ In Colorado they organized and went on a strike. The operators, who 
own the courts of law, turned their hirelings loose on them, clothed In the 
majesty of the law. These hirelings plundered and murdered these strikers 
with impunity, as the testimony taken by this commissioii will prove, and what 
has the law done? . 

“A grand jury indicted 150 miners, but the same grand jury found no In- 
dictments against the coal operators or any member of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., though the facts were established that these operators imported 
gunmen and machine guns, both In violation of the law, aud that strikers were 
killed and even women and babies were suffocated In the fire at Ludlow. 
Rotten and onchsided as the law is In Colorado, It was still a question whether 
or not a conviction of the miners could be secured, but our modern industrial 
pirates never overlook a chance. During ,the last session of the legislature 
Senator Hoyden, an attorney for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., who represents 
in the legislature a district known sls the Kingdom of Standard Oil, Introduced 
a blU to establish a new judgeship. The bill became a law, and one Granby 
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SiUyer, another corporation attorney, who was engaged with Jessie B. North- 
cutt, the salaried attorney of the O. F. & I. to prosecute the miners, was ele- 
vated to the bench, and although outskopen In his prejudice against the miners, 
refused to vacate his seat and allow the cases to lie tried by an unbiased judge. 
During this trial it was brought out that John Lawsou was not within 12 miles 
of where the fight took place between the miners and the Baldwin gunmen in 
which he is accused of killing one of the hirelings, yet the hand-picked jury 
that was established in violation of the law, and the judge who is but a creature 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., have found him guilty of murder in the first 
degree and sentenced him to imprisonment for life. 

Kcferring again to the tendencies toward militarism, what, I ask, do all 
these recent decisions mean? The answer is perfectly clear and plain. The 
American pe(jple are just like tlieir Revolutionary and Colonial forefathers. 
They would have the same hatred against military rule as existed in the days 
of ’76 or ’Gl, but the military rule tliat has existed siiu*e 1899 is military rule 
against one class of people, and one alone, namely, strikers, and hence the great 
body of American people outside of the M'orkingmen have not felt the op- 
pression and have not been aroused to the fury that is being arous^ among 
the working classes. If former Gov. Ammons in Colorado had treated a dozen 
lawyers, clergymen, doctors, bankers, and merchants tlie way he treated the 
miners In Las Animas and Huerfano Counties we know that a terrible storm 
of Indignation would have been aroused that would have been Identically the 
same state of feeling that existed among tlie colonists in 1776. The citizen of 
Great Britain was not oppressed by the military, and he looked with some in- 
difference upon the struggle of his kinsman across tin* Atlantic to tlirow off 
military oppression. If a governor, who is the representative of capital can 
use the soldiers to put the workers in prison and keep them there, then a work- 
ingmen’s governor may do the same thing to a capitalist. Every workingman 
feels that this would not be permitted by the courta He knows It would not, 
and hence he is aroused to indignation against the courts permitting the gov- 
ernor to so act as against the worker. 

** It Is this feeling which is rising throughout the United States, and which, 
in my judgment, If not checked, will result In terrible consequences. In my 
Judgment the working people will not stand for any such treatment at tlie 
liands of governors or at the hands of courts, and it beliooves the courts, if 
they do not want anurclilsts made out of workingmen to hark back to the 
principles of our forefathers, and to declare that the great writ of habeas 
corpus is now, as It was in ancient days, a sacred writ, and one that no gov- 
ernor and no rallltury commander can refuse to obey. It behooves the courts 
to hold, just as did the courts in the days of Lincoln, that railUary power can 
not Imprison men without a charge where tlie courts are open and unob- 
structed in the transaction of business, l^nless we do get back to this principle, 
consequences, similar to those which have oc(!urred tliroughout the history of 
all the past will result. Charles I was not the only King to lose his head 
because of an attempt to hold people by the use of soldiers and bayonets. 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette lost their throne and their heads because the 
crown claimed tlie riglit to Imprison peoide at tlie pleasure of the crown. 

“ I have only to add that In my own case, I was held In West Virginia for 
three months, in 1913, and Colorado in 1914 for three months more practically 
Incommunicado, without the slightest charge being made against me and with 
the courts open and unobstructed in the transaction of business in the countleft 
where I was confined. No one has dared to file any charge against me in 
court, or made any claim against me that In thought, word, or action I have 
done wrong.” 

I have this, I have Mr. Hawkins, I am not sufficiently educated and never 
had time enough to go down through history, but I requested Mr. Hawkins to 
help me to prepare that to use In my addresses to the people and awaken the 
American people to the dangers that were approaching us. 

Before I close I would like to ask the permission of the commission, the 
Child Labor Fe<ieral Commission that Is here, I am more or less responsible 
for It. I was called to the strike of the textile workers in Philadelphia. 1 
saw the little boys who had not seen their eleventh year with their hands off 
here [Indicating] ; their wrists, taken off from their wrists. I saw their 
fingers, and I saw those children maimed for life. I asked the r^rters; 

I asked the children first, ” Do you work In the mills? ” ” Yes.” ” How old 
are you?** am just a little over 10, Mother.** And so it went with boys 
and girls. 
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I said to the reporters, “ Why don’t yon publish this and make comment on 
It?” And they showed me the advertisements, and said that they would be 
only too willing to. but that they didn’t dare. I concluded I would have to wake 
up the people of this Nation, and I went to work and organized some 6,000 or 
7,000 children, many of them with their hands off. I telegraphetl to the papers 
in New York to send me down reporters, feeling that the Philadelphia papers 
would not take any notice of it, and so the New York papers sent down the re- 
porters. I had those children in Independence Park; the police didn’t know 
that we were coming until we w^ere down tliere. We liud our banner, and I 
inarched them to the business part of the city and the newspaper district. I 
had a table in front of the city hall. I put tho.se children up there. There 
were 50,000 people at that meeting; the biggest gatlierlng tiiat ever assembled in 
Philadelphia in their history, they said. I showed them children with their 
hands off, a sacrifice on the altar of profit, giving to this Nation malme<l and 
useless citizens. I spoke to the ministers, and asked them if thev were not 
carrying out Christ’s doctrine, suffer little children to come unto me, tliey are 
all that is pure and holy, and you say, “Suffer the little ones to go into the 
slave pens, and we will grind them into profit.’’ And that is what is done. They 
closed up; the New York papers and the Phllacielphia papers got to fighting 
one another, and that wsis all I wanted when I can get those ftdlows to fight 
one another, I am all right. It was given publicity, and was discus.sed in tl»e 
universities and colleges, and finally got quieted down, and I asketl the parents 
to let me have the little boys, and they said, “ Yes.’’ T got 75 little hoys; some 
with their fingers off and their hands off, and 1 said, “ I am going to see the 
President and have a bill passed to prohibit the murder of children for profit.” 
I w^as only going 30 miles, but the children were so happy, and the agitation 
was so great ; they never had had the sunshine or the grass before, and now they 
were-bathirjg In the river.s, and the people were feeding them. 

They had their little tincups and knapsacks, and were marching, and were 
having the fiiiest time they liad ever had, and the newspapers were hammering 
mo, and the priests and mini.sters were hammering me, bnt I am alive yet. 
I am still here, hammering them, and so I marched them along until I got them 
In Jersey City. ‘ , 

I sent some one over to New York to ask the chief of police if he would give 
me protection for the children, and he wa.s a military fellow, tlie commissioner, 
and the chief was away, and he said, “No; you can’t come into New York.” 
Well, I concluded I would show him whether I could or not, and I w’ent over 
myself and asked him if he had any reason, and lie said, “ Yes ” ; bnt he would 
not give it to mo, “ Vei'y w’ell,” I said, “ I will take it to the mayor.” And T/Ow 
was mayor of New York at that time. He evidently knew I w^as coming, be- 
cause the usher said that the mayor would see me directly. I said, “All right.” 
In a-few minutes the mayor came in, and I told him my business, and he sahl, 
“ Mother Jones, I had to sustain the commissioner’s decision.” “ Do you have 
to, mayor?” “Yes.” And I said, “I don’t see why New'^ York pays an under- 
strapper, if the other man does the business.” He just kind of looked down ami 
said nothing. 

I said, “ Mayor T.k)w, have you a reason?” And he said, “ Yes.” “ You won’t 
object to giving it to me?” And he said, “No;” and I said, “Perhaps we can 
clear it up.” 

The reason was, I was not a citizen of New York, nor neither were those 
children. “Is that your chief reason?” He said, “Yes.” “Well, I think I 
ran clear that up, Mayor IjOW. I think we will straighten tliat out immediately. 
Some time last summer there came over here a piece of royalty from Germany, 
and the United States voted $45,000 to fill that fellow’s stomach for three weeks. 
And President Roosevelt hired a massage doctor to rub him down so he could 
get back. Was he a citizen of New York,” I says. “ No,” he says, “ he was not.” 
“ Did he ever create any wealth for this Nation? ” “ Well, no,” he said. And I 
says, “ We did. Don’t I have the same right to come in here that he had? ” He 
says, “ Yes.” So I went In and I got my children all In, and we had a big 
meeting that night and the police took care of us, and the captain says, 
^lother,” he says, “ you neetl never go to the chief or the mayor or to any- 
body else when you want to come in ; you come to me and It will be all right.” 

So my chlldreu did have a meeting and we raised $3,000 or $4,000 or $5,000 
for the strikers ; and I took my children down and took tliera down to Boston 
Bay, and Boston came and took them children and showed them the elephants 
and everything ; and they never had seen anything like it 

Now, the reporters were. all going to Oyster Bay, and they blocked my Job, 
and I wanted to see the President» so 1 telephone Senator Platt to ^ve me 
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assistant; and he said, “All right, Mother.” And I went down. Well, yon 
know this Oriental Hotel, and that is where the robbers of Wall Street go to 
roost through the summer. So I took the children and Went down there, and I 
had ray little band, and they had every place blockaded. You can’t step on that 
sacred ground without there is an officer after you. And I went to a section 
man, and I says, “ How am I going to get in to them fellows? ” He says, “ I 
don’t know. You can’t go in at the door? ” “ Well, no ; the thing is so guarded 
I can’t get in.” He says, “ Well, I don’t know. Mother.” “ Well, I want to go 
in with these children, and I want breakfast.” And he says, “There is only 
one way to get in there, and that is through the saloon. And if the saloon 
keeper lets you in there, you can get in.” “ Do you know him ? ” “ Yes,” he said 
“ I know him ; yes.” “ Well,” I says, “ come on down with me, and I will get 
you a drink.” And you can always buy an Irishman a drink. And so we went 
to the saloon and went in, and I says to the saloon keeper, I says, “ Can I go 
in to see them pirates to-day with these children? ” And he says, “ Yes.” And 
so I took the children and went in, and the children had a little band, and so 
they sang, “ Hail, hall, the gang’s all here.” Well, that bunch all got up and 
ran away and went upstairs ; tlie men and women ; and the hotel gave us our 
breakfast, and we all had good things, and the children had never had any such 
breakfast. The cook fixed it up. You know, he was a npner cook, and he fixed 
up everything; and the little ones went off happy. 

Well, I went down to Oyster Bay, and the reporters didn’t know where I was 
going, and I got in and didn’t sec no one of the secret-service men ; and I 
thought I would go up and see President Roosevelt about having passed that 
bill ; and when I got up to go there, he put secret-service men all the way from 
his house down to Oyster Bay to prevent the children coming up there. He 
had a lot of secret-service men watching an old woman and an army of children. 
You fellows do elect wonderful Presidents. The best thing you can do is to put 
a woman in the next .time, and she will do it. 

Well, that ends that now, and T will not take up any more time ; but before I 
close I have got a letter here. I will have to look it over carefully. It relates 
to the murder of one of the deputies in Utah. The morning after they had 
arrested all the men these fellow’s came along, three of them, and^ I only had a 
stone to fasten my door, and I heard the footsteps coining, and I jumped to my 
feet, and this follow opened the door and puslied the stone in, and he came in, 
and he put his gun under my jaw and his finger on the gun, and he says, “ Now, 
if you don’t tell me whore I will get $3,000 of the miners’ money I will blow 
your brains out.” He was one of the swmrn deputies that arrested the miners 
the day before. And I said, “Well, wmit a while; I will tell you about these 
brains ; let’s talk that over first. Yon need not waste a lot of powder on these 
brains. If you blow my brains out yours and mine will not mix. So, save your 
powder.” “Now, wiiere is it? (live it to me. I don’t wmnt any talk; and,” 
says he, “ I won’t have it.” And I says, “ There are one or two good fellows 
up In Indianapolis, that have the money In the bank.” And he says, “ Hasn’t the 
secretary got any money?” And I says, “Yes; but he pays every bill with 
checks.” “Haven’t you got any money?” “Yes.” “Get It out,” he says. “I 
want it.” So I took out 50 cents. That is all I had. And he says, “ Is this 
all the money you have got?” “That is all I have here, and I am not going to 
give it to you.” He says, “ You won’t give it to me? ” I says, “ No ; I want it 
myself, because I have got the Gould smallpox, and wiien I get out I want to get 
a Jag on and boll It out of my system, so I wmn’t inoculate the Nation.” So the 
fellow finally went off. And he was killed afterw’ards for bank wrecking in 
Utah. Now, that Is 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Let me suggest, Mrs. Jones, that you sub- 
mit that into the record. 

Mother Jones. All right. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t want to hurry you, but Mr. Weinstock said he had 
a question. 

Mother Jones. Well, all right, Mr. Weinstock; go to it, now. But I want 
you to understand now, Mr. Weinstock, before you go to it, I am not an edu- 
cated woman; you are, and I am not. 

(The matter referred to will be found among the exhibits printed at the end 
of this subject ns “.Tones Exhibit.”) 

Commissioner Weinstock. In your statement yesterday, among other things 
you told about the experiences you had, I think, in the vicinity of Greensbiirg, 

Mother Jones. Yes, Pennsylvania. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And there was some one with you on a street 
car or a railroad car, and 70 U wanted to get off? 
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JbNEfl, A street car. 

Oottimlssloner Weinstock. And the conductor refusetl to let you off? 

Mother Jones. No; you have that wrong, Mr. Weinstock. The conductor 
never refused to let me off ; it was the women and the babies. The Judge had 
sentenced them to 30 days in Jail. I would not let the women leave their 
babies behind, so they got on the street car, and when we got to a station 
there were three or four scabs got on the car, and the women were going to 
jail, and they had a certain resentment against those scabs because they go in 
and take their bread. 

Now, Mr. Weinstock. remember we strikers are striking for a better condi- 
tion for all, whether they are union men and women or nonunion; they are 
all workers anyhow ; but tliey make the light and they raise the wages of the 
nonunion mother ns well as the union one. We are in* a conference, you know 

So these women were a little irritated when tliey saw those scabs get on* 
and they gave me the babies, and I took the babies; I think I had four or live 
of them in my arms and another bunch of them arouml me, and they went and 
lampooned those scabs, and tlie scabs began to holler. There were two of 
the constabulary there, but they were ni<*e boys and they didn’t meddle; I 
think they were a little leery of what was going to happen; and I would not 
let the street car motorman stop to let those men off until he got to a regular 
station. They were hollering, “ Stop the car.” and the motorman got a little 
nervous, too, and I said. “Now, you don’t .stop that car; it is against the law 
and you must obey the law.” ' 

Oomralssloner Weinstock. That is the point T wanteil von to refresh mv 
memory on. You called attention to the fact that they must obey and re.sTWt 
the law. * 


Mother Jones. Yes, the motorman; lie had no right to stop the car there* 
it was an internrban car. 

rommissioner Weinstock. I take it from that. Mother Jones, that yon are 
an advocate of law and onhu* and would Insi.st on iKuiple obeying the law and 
resfiectlng It? ’ * 

Mother Jones. T certainly do. but when tlu‘ law jumps all over my class 
and there is no law for my cla.ss, and it is only for the other fellow, then 
I want to educate my people so as to put my people on the bench I don’t 
know whether you are a law.ver or not? 

Oommlsslimer Weinstock. I am not, Motlier Jones; I am glad of it. I am a 
plain, everyday business man. 

Mother .Tones. I am glad of it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From what you have explained. Mother Jones, 
it is evident that' some explanation is needed. There appears in the record 
<if the congressional committee a copy of which I have here, setting forth a 
hearing b(‘fore a subcommittee of tlie Committee on Mines and Mining of the 
House of Representatives, a statement attributed to you, which evidently is a 
mistake, and does you a grave Injustice, and I think you should be afforded 
an opportunity at this bearing for the purjio.ses of our record to correct it. 

(This is entered here as Operator.s’ Exhibit No. lOf), “Address made by 
Mother .Tones, delivered before the convention in Trinidad, Colo., on Tues- 
day, the 16th day of September, 1913.”) 

Among other things you are alleged to have said, speaking, I think, of some 
labor trouble in West Virginia: i ^ 

* lived in America beneath the flag for which our fathers 

fought ; that we lived In the United States, and we had a right and had a 
g^und to fight on; and we naked tlie governor to abolish the Baldwin guards. 

I nat was the chief thing I was after, and I tell you the truth, because I knew 
when we cleaneil them out otlier things would come with it. 

So I said in the article we will give the governor until 8 o’clock to-morrow 
(wening to get rid of the Baldwin guards, and If lie don’t do business we will 
do business. I called the committee, and I said, ‘ Here, take this document 
and go into the governor’s office and present it to him. Now, don’t get on 
.vonr knees ; you don’t need to get on your knees ; we liave no kings In America ; 
stand on both feet, with your heads erect, and present that document to the 
governor. And they said, ‘ Will we wait?’ I said, ‘ No, don’t wait, and don’t 
say, your honor,’ said I, because few of those fellows have any honor and 
don’t know what it Is. 

i* a^otirned the meeting and saw we were not going to get any 

help, 1 said, * we will protect ourselves and buy every gun in Charleston.^ 
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There was not gun left In Charleston ; and we did It o|>enly, no underliaiMi^ 
business about it, for I don’t believe In it at* all. We simply got our guns and 
ammunition and walked down to the camps, and the fight began.” 

Now, as one who believes in law and onler and obeying the law, there must 
be some mistake, or you were misquoted, and this is an opportunity for you to 
correct it. 

Mother Jones. I am going to tell you about that. I made that speech, not in 
Trinidad, but on the stejis of the stntehouse in Charleston. The .strike was not 
on very long — tlfreo or four months, I think three months — and I did so, and the 
governor stood there, and the whole statohouse adiniiilstration was there. When 
I said, ” We demand of the governor to abolish the Haldwin guards,” I did so; 
I don’t deny it, I don’t believe in any such brutal combination ; tliey are a dis- 
grace to our Nation ; they violate every law ; they teach the coming children to 
be lawbreakers, brutes, and murderers, ami for that I am strictly opposed to 
those armies. And I would say, Mr. Weinstock, that I would ask this Govern- 
ment and ask this commission to demand of Congress that she pass a bill that 
the Government take over all of those detective agencies and run them on an 
honorable basis. 

I don’t believe — I have had more exi>erionc‘e with those people than any other 
one person in America and I have never seen one of them hurt. I could have 
had all those deputies and sheriffs inur<lere<l that morning down at Half Way, 
in Utah, if I had just said one word to tliose men the night l)efore, but that 
would not settle the diseast*; the dis(‘nso still remained. The <llsease lies in the 
private ownership of my bread, and one class of nu'n can say how much I shall 
eat and how much my children shall eat. I stand for a better citizenship, and I 
stand for law and have sUxul for law, and in all my career it cun be proven, 
the records of the courts, police and county, and everywliere can be searche^l, 
and there has never lx‘(‘n a charge against me; I am always in favor of obeying 
the law; hut if the Iiigh-class burglar hroaks the law ami defies it, then I’say 
we will have n law that will defend the Nation and our people, for whenever a 
nation undertakes to crush her producers and to (U'base and dehumanize them, 
that nation Is going over the break(‘rs: it is the history of all nations down the 
stairway of time. In 50 years we liaNO created more wealth (ban any other 
nation in the world has done In 7(K> years, and one group owns that wealth and 
the masses of people are impoverished. 

I am for schcKils. I said to the governor of West Virginia, “ If you had taken 
that $700, (KK) that you spent to crush my class, the miners, an(i put it into tlie 
schoolrooms of the Slate, and gi\en to llie Nation a more highly develope<l citi- 
zenship, morally, physically, and mentally, it wonhl have been more valuable 
to the Nation. I saw the schooldoors close<l on the children, and for many of 
them never to oiien again. Many of them had to go out and straggle for bread, 
and many were made criminals and idiots, and if that money, that $700,000 that 
was put Into the militia, to crush my class, had been put into the schoolrooms 
we would have had less use for law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There is no change to be made in that statement? 

Mother .Tones. No; tlint can stay. I will tell you how that came to be put 
into the record. Tliey had a little two-by-four lawyer in Charleston, and he 
made up a job with the coal company’s lawyer to run that in, so that he could 
get it on me, and the miners are paying him $7,500 a year for doing nothing, 
only Incarcerating them, and I am going to put a stop to that tiling. 

Am I through? I am tired. 

Commissioner ^^'einrtock. You know tiie purposes that this commission Is 
created for, Mother Jones — that Is, that Congress expects this commission to 
come back to It with recommendations for remedial legislation. Now, If you 
were a member of tlie commission. Mother Jones, wliat would you recommend 
to Congress to reme<ly the condition that you complain of? 

Mother Jones. I will tell you, as I stated before we got to discussing this 
question, you and I, I was not an educated woman ; I belong to the classes. I 
should recommend to 0ongre.s8 tliat they should do away with all of these arms 
and detective agencies, bec'ause they create crime^ They are criminals. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is, to do away with the gunmen? 

Mother Jones. And these detective agencies; let the Government run their 
agenclee, and you w ill have le^ss trouble, less crime, less penitentiary subjects, 
and you will have better manhood and better womanhood. I have a great deal 
to tell the commission, but it Is unnecessary; but you see, Mr. Weinstock, we 
have spent years in the pa.st, w'e are an infant in the history of nations yet, 
practically speaking. Now, we have spent our years following our birth invent- 
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Ijiijj mftchiaeryf bttiWlng railroads, telephones, telegrajihs, and everything el^, 
and we are reaching a stage where these Inventions are taking the place of 
labor. There must be something done by the National Government* to relieve 
this discontent, because have armies of unemployed. Last Sunday I ad- 
dressed a large meeting down here in Penn.sylvania. It was the glass imiustrj’, 
where a thousand men were employed. The machine came In and threw the 
whole thousand of skllk'd mocluinlcs out — 10 men are doing the work of 1,0(K), 
and it is so in so many other industries. 

Now, Mr. Weinstock, we had a Federal commission 15 years ago. I think 
Mr. O’Connell remembers that. That commission went through this Nation; 
it made some of the finest recommendations that could be made to Congress. 
Those recommendations lie up In the archives of this Nation, and I venture 
to say In the last 15 year.s not 12 Congressmen have read them. Now, you 
see, you had an investigation in Colorado; one whole year paased away, and 
two days before Congre,ss closed they brought that up on the floor of the 
House. They had an investigation in Michigan that they never brought up 
at all. AVhat good are the investigations if the public don’t know what Is 
hapiKining in the country? My ad\lce, and I give it to the workers when I 
speak to them Is, when you send a man to the Senate or Congress or to the 
legislature, when he comes Jiome have a platform at the depot, and make that 
representative tell you what he has <lone for the best interests of the Nation, 
and render an account of himself right then and there, and then you will not 
have .so mani Congressmen figliting for bills for the protection of 26 Broadway 
and otJior in.stitutions like that. 

Am I through? 

(Jommissioner Weinstock. Your recommendation, then, briefly, Is this — I 
want to make sure that I understand it thoroughly — that the remedy for in- 
dustrial unrest would be to wipe out the detwilve agencies? 

Mother Jones. That is only one step. Nonv, I iKdieve in taking over the 
miners, Mr. Weinstock. They are mineral, and no operator, no coal comr)any 
on the face of the earth mu<le that coal. It is a mineral; it belongs to the 
Nation; it was tliere down the ages, an<l it belongs to every generation that 
comes along, and no set of men should be permilted to use that which Is 
nature’s. It sliould ho given to all of nature’s children in other nations. 

(’ommissioner Weinstoik. Then your reine<ly would be public ownership of 
the mines? 

Mother Jones. All other industries, and then we can get the hours of labor 
down iuid put men to work. I also belicwe In the ownership of the transpor- 
tation lines. I don’t want to put you out of a job, Mr. Alshton. 

Chairman Walsh. We thank you, Mrs. Jones; and you will be excused per- 
manently. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. DANIEL DAVENPORT. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name, please? 

Mr. Davenport. Daniel Davenport. 

Chairman Walsh. And where do you reside, Mr. Davenport? 

Mr. Davenport. Bridgeport, Conn. 

Ciialrman Walsh, AikI what is your profession? 

Mr. Davenport. Lawyer. I have be«‘n ]»racticing almost 40 years. 

Chairman Wat^h. Are you counsel for the American Antl-Fk)ycott Associa- 
tion, Mr. Davenport? 

Mr. Davenport. General counsel; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Who are or have been in part your associate counsel for 
the association? 

Mr. Davenport, air. James N. Beck preceded me as general coun.seI and 
Mr. Walter Gordon Merritt as associate counsel. 

Chairman Walsh, I think Mr. Merritt submitted some reeommendations to 
this commission in New' York. 

Mr. Davenport. I have seen a pamphlet. 

Chairman Walsh, When was the American Anti-Boycott Association started, 
Mr. Davenport? We must have lietter order in the room, please. 

Mr. Davenport. It w'as along in July, 1902, that the movement first l)egan. 
I believe It was organized along in 1903, in May, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. Why was it started and by whom? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, the purpose of the organization Is set forth in the 
constitution, which I don’t happen to have a copy of. It was primarily 

Chairman Walsh. I have marked some sections of it, Mr. Davenport, to 
which I w ill direct your uttentloa 
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Mr. Davknpobt. It was primarily starte^J for the purpose of enabling the 
inembeis to protect themselves from unlawful hoywtts. 

('halrinun Walsh. Did the association have some connection with the Dan- 
bury Hatters’ case that we have head so much about? 

Mr. Davenpout, Yes, sir, Mr. Walsh. It tlnunced the case. That is to say, 
it supplied the attorneys who corulufied it. 

Chairman Walsh. On behalf of the plaintiffs? 

Mr. Davenpokt. On behalf of D. 10. Lloyd & Co., who are members. 

Chairman Waj.sii. In article 2, please refer to there, of this constitution, it 
is stated that one of its objects is to protect its members and their employees 
and promote the public welfare by proper and le^'al resistance to hdyc*otts, un- 
lawful strikes, and other labor conspiracies, and c<s>perate with the public 
authorities In the suppression thereof. 

Mr. Davenport. That is s('clloii 1, 

(Chairman Walsh. Yes; that Is ri.Ldd; It is section 1. 

Is it the position of the association that ;ill boycotts are now’ or should be 
made Illegal? 

Mr. Davenport. That is opening up a pretty large fpa'stion, Mr. Walsh. It 
depends altog<‘ther on what you mean by the word “tmycott.” 

(’hairman WALSfr. That is on<‘ of the things tliat we are trying to define, 

Mr. Davenport. It lias been })retty well delined, .so far as the Fed<‘ral juris- 
prudence is coiK'erned, by a decision of the Supreint' Court of the TTnltcnl 
States. The first declaration against a boycott made by tlie Supreme Ck)urt of 
the United Stales w.ns made at th<* instance of tlie labor unions in the ca.se of 
Calvin-Wilson (137 U. S.), wbicli ar«>se here in the District of Columbia. 

I happemsl to have* fiere witli nu‘ that, and 1 .s<‘e a statc'inent here w'bleh Ls 
the foundation case, in regard to tliat matter. This sort of a eombination was 
by the Supreme (k)urt of tlie Uidled States, at the instance of the lalior unions 
ostahlished. Certain gentlemen were indicted in tin* police courts here in the 
District of Columbia for cousplracy, and they w’<'re 1ri(‘d in the police court 
witiiout a Jury, on tlie ground that the (►flense that tlaw were eiiarged witii was 
a petty offense and under the law tlii'y wi're not entitled to a Jury trial. They 
were found guilty, and Mr. CaUIn was put in the custody of the marshal, and 
the attonu'y of the union, Mr. Ualslon, brought a petition for habeas corpus for 
the dlscimrge of his client on tlie ground that the offense charged wms a heinous 
offensi', for wlilcli li(> was (MititliMl to a Jury (rial under tlie Constitution. The 
matter was liroiiglit t'o tlie Siipreiia* (Nairt of tlie Unit(‘(l Slates. 

Now’, tills is the arrangement (liat was made among those men, which was 
subjected to the eondemnation (if I la* Supreme Court, at tlie instance and re- 
quest of the unions. And ,\on will obsiTve wliat is the nature of it : Dy refusing 
“to w’ork ns musicians. (»r in any otlier capacity, with or for the persons first 
above named, or with or for any p(‘rson, firm, or corporation working with or 
emiiloylng tliem ; to i’e<iii(‘st and procure all otlier members of said organizations, 
and all other workmen and trad(‘sniMi, not to work as musicians, or in any 
eapaeity, with or for lluun, or oifher (*f them; or for any ix'rsons, firm, or cor- 
poration that employ ('d or worked wltli tliem, or eitluT of tluMn, and to warn 
and threaten every jierson, firm, or con)oration that employed or w’orked w’ith 
tliem or either of them, and to warn and thri'atim evi'ry person, firm, or cor- 
IMmition that employed or propostsi to employ the said iK^rsons, or either of 
them, and that If they did not forthwith cease to so employ them and refuse to 
employ them, and ('aeh of I hem, su<’ii iierson, firm, or eorporafion so w’urned 
and threateiu'd w'ould he deprivisl of any custom or patronagt*, as well from the 
l>ersons so combining and conspiring as from ail otlau’ meml»ers of said organiza- 
tion in and out of the distric’t.” 

Now, tlie court held, in otlier words ( reads | : 

“This is an offense of a grave eharacter, nllwtlng the public at large, and we 
are unable to hold that a iierson charged with having committed it In this Dis- 
trict Is not entitled to u Jury when put upon his trial.” 

Now, that is probably the foundation case in this couniry on tlie suhjwt of 
illegal hi^y('otts at common hnv. TIktc might he some doulit that where men 
coinhlne togtdher to <qipose anybody It Is an illegal thing. f>f course, this sub- 
jei't of boycotts varies under the law as to the Jurisilictlon. If you care to look 
It up In the recent case of CJompers r. The Bucks Stove & Range Co., Mr. Jus- 
tice I. 4 inuir, giving the opinion of the court, refers In n general way to the dif- 
ferent vhwvs of different courts in this country ns to what constitutes an illegal 
boycott. Some were there must be violence used, some that it must be this, 
that, and the other. I wish I had the notations from It hera 
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ChAlmaQ Walsh, Maybe we could get a shorter route by having ytai suggest 
what uiighi be detined as a legal boycott. 

Mr. DAVENPOBr. I doubt verj* uuich whether tlint jn-oiess of el luil nation would 
answer. But that is the law so far as the coniinon iuw is (xmeermsl, but under 
the Feileral la\v, under the Hhennan Art, as has Ixhui estahlishetl by tlie Supreme 
C/ourt in the Lawler case, the principles are quite <lllTorent. Any coinhination 
W'hase purpose is directly to affect or directly restrains trade among States is 
illegal, and I would say, for instance, that tliis ciMiiiduation st't fortli in the 
prwt*e<llngs of the Aincricau F»Mleration of Labor woiihl he directly in ladnt. 

In the pnawdlngs of the American F(Mleration of Lalmr. at its convention 
held in lOO.'i, the committee on boycotts reimrUsl, and it was unanimously 
adoi>te<l by the convention, as follows lrea<lsj: 

** We must rec(»gnize the fact tliat a lu‘>cott nu^ins war, atal to siic<‘ess fully 
carry on a war we muNt adopt tlie tactics, jis hls|<»r\ lias shown, tliat are nipst 
succt‘ssful in war. Tla' gianitest master of war lias said (hat war was a trade of 
the barbarians, and the secret to suc<-ess was to concentrate all of your force 
upon one imint of the enemy, tlie w(‘akesl if p<)ssible. In view of tliese facts the 
committtH* re<*onnnends that the Slate federal i<»ns and the central bodies lay 
aside minor grievances and concentrate tlieir eff«>rfs and lntt‘lllgence upon tlie 
least innnlier of unfair parts or places in th<‘ir jurisdiction. t)ne woiihl be 
preferable. If every a\ai!alde means of tlie ciaitral hodic'S and State feileratlons 
was centered on one point and kept up until .successful, tlie nevt on tlie list 
would lie more readily lirought to terms, .ind in a n‘asonal)le time anyone oi>- 
poseil to unfair conditions or wages or hours w'ould 1)0 brought to their wmses 
and snlnnlt to tlie inevitnbh*.” 

(’oinmisNioner Wklnskk k. Wlio'-e seiitiinenl.-? are those? 

JMr. DwhM’oHT. The American Federation of Lalior. Tliat Is the report of 
the connnittiH* on ]io.\cotls to the coii\ention in and unanimously adopted. 

Commissioner Wi:insto( K. Does it giv<‘ the naim's of tlie connnlttet‘? 

Mr. I>a\ 1 ';m'out. It cun he found in tlicir jirocwdlngs. 'I'his was taken from 
tliat. 

Now', what kind of a thing is an illegal boycott? If I were obliged to dis- 
tinguish lu my own iiiliid l)etw(H»n coinlilnations that are ilU'gal In the wuiso 
of a beycott, I wiaild say that lliey an* those that are illegal which seek to 
oppress the victim. Now, you know the distinction between s(‘(‘ondMry and 
I>riniary ho.\cotts. That, to my miial. don’t impart any distinction. There Is 
no dlfrcrence in my iniiKl ns to the character of the Ixiycott, providing the pur- 
pose and n<*c(>ssary clt'c<-t is tlic same. 

Cliairinan W.m.mi. A \ery marked distinction has l)(*en drawn betwe(*n sec- 
oixlary and primary lio.\cotts by exi>ert witn<*sscs. 

Mr. 1 >.\\KM*ouj'. (Vi’lainly. Kx-Fresident 'Paft wh(‘n a judge of the circuit 
court origliiatcil tliat expression, I tlilnk, and he has expoumlnl it on a great 
many occa.slons. Mr. (lompers ha.s neM*r recognize<l any such distinction or 
principle in Ids oilitorlals in tin* A. F. of L. But it Is all put at r(*st, as far as 
interstate boycotts is conceriieil. i)y a r(*cent decision of tlie Supreme Court In 
tlie Eastern Itctail Lnniher Ix-alci's’ Association against tin* FidtiHl Slates, and 
if you care to run down tliat matter nou can lind it in tliat case. I can give 
you the notation of I lie case. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Just submit it into the record, please. 

Mr. Davenpoiit. It is Eastern Itetuil Lumber Dealers’ A^^socintion r. The 
Viilted States (1234 U. S., GOO). 

(’halrman Walsh. Now, in tliat same ses-tion, Mr. Davenport, the langnago 
Is used, “ lA^gal n*straint of unlawful strikes.” What strilces are considered 
by your association to he unlawful? 

Mr. Davenport. I don't know that I can say w'hat the association considerB 
unlawful, but I as an attorney consider any .strike unlawful which ha.s for Its 
])urpose to coerce, of course, you differentiate and ramify tliose things. For 
instance, In a railway strike an entirely different principle comes in there be- 
cause of tlie provisions of the interstiite-commerce act. This Is the general 
))rinc!plc of laW', as I underst.md it. that any coinhination of men to accomplish 
an unlawful purpose by lawful means ami enter a combination to accomplish a 
lawful purpose by unlawful means is an unluw'ful conspiracy. You must recog- 
iiUe the fact that there Is a great system of laws that govern the Interstate 
carriers — Interstate coniinerce — which make combinations between the em- 
ployers In ninuy respects, unles.s jierhaps It has been chaugetl by the Clayton 
Act, unlawful. 
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In a caae— one of the cases before Jud^e Taft 20 years ago he pointed out 
« combination then under consideration violated the interstate-commerce act 
and the Sliermau Antitrust Act as well as it was in that particular instance 
an unlawful boycott, which he attempted to define. But wheresoever there Is a 
law of th(? Uulted States that requires a man to do a thing, as, for instance, 
the employetj of the railroad, you know every agent, employee, and officer of 
that raJlroatl company is required to do oertaiii things. Now, any combination 
for the purpo.si* of Inducing that person not to perform that duty, or any 
combination which prevents his doing it, is a violation of the criminal statutes 
of the United States, and therefore, of course, any such combination is unlaw- 
ful. That has binm the basis of very many decisions by the courts. If It 
would save time at all for the coinmi.sslon, or if it has the time to spare, I 
could call your attention to some partUailar case.s. 

Chairman W\lhh. 1 wisli yiai would give us nderence to the cases, if you 
have them ; or, If not, you can put I la m in the reiord afterwards. 

Mr. Davknpobt. Well, will what I say here be submitted to me for correction? 

Chairman Wai.nh. Y4‘s, sir. 

Mr. Davkm»okt. Then, I will take the pains to insert those cases, ^vith pos- 
sibly quotations from them. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, In st'ctlon 2 of article 1 one of the objects of your 
assoelation Is statinl to oppose State and Federal li'gislatiun injurious to the 
public good wddeh would Impair the rights and remedi<‘s of members in the 
employment of labor or de^-troy industrial friMHlom. Upon what basis does 
your ns.sociation determine what is or Is not Injurious t«) imbllc good? 

Mr. Davencokt. That Is (Ik* class of legislation to which we have given atten- 
tion. Vll jittempts to strip the l'\‘<leial courts of iMiwer T(» protect persons and 
property by tlie u.se of the writ cd’ injimetion. Ail such things have been op- 
posed; also every atti'iapt to wi'alo'ii (Ik* power of (he F(*d4‘ral court to enforce 
their injunctions. In one particular liistanci* — I think that was all — Is where 
W’e had the eigiddiour law agitation here. WlK‘n we thought men w’cre boy- 
cotted or suppostMl to Ik* by tiie Fi'deral court wdio worki'd in a shop more than 
eight hours. That is the oul.> kind of U‘gisla(iou lliat 1 know anything about 
that we have been lnter(‘st(*<l in. 

Chairman Walsk. Well, now, suppose that the other great societies of the 
I»eople believed tliat l('glslallon that is a diminution of liours as is cognizant 
witli the public welfare, or for (be public welfare, do you assume to speak for 
them also, or do you limit it to nK*mbers of \our organization? 

IVfr. Davkm'oki'. K caim* up In this w'ay. ]Mr. (kimmissloner O'Connell will 
reni(*inbor It. Many years bi'l’ore the House (^^mmltt(‘e oii Labor and before 
the Sepate (kumnlttee on Labor legi.slation. there was effort lo take out of the 
field of Oovi'rnment emplo.MiK*iit (hose men (hat did not run shops on the 
eight-hour basis. In opp<>sltion (o (ha( ju-oposltion I appeared lK*fore both the 
Senate and Housi* committms, in opi>osi(jon to Mr. ()’(\>nnell and those who 
belleviHl otherwise. As far as 1 know\ that Is (he only way in which it ever 
came up. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, ha\e you an e.vamph* of any odier sor( of legislation 
which you have promoted or opposiil purely from (ho standiK^int of the public 
good, as expressed In section 2 of article ‘J? 

Mr. Davknpokt. I don’t recall any. 

Chairman Walsh. .Just on the eight-hour law ? 

Mr. Davem'out. Not the eight-hour law, but (he rights and remeilies of people. 
You know’ society would not cxi.'it withoid a cour( of c^quily to enjoin things 
that would cause Irreparable Injury t<» j>ersons. Now', courts of eipilty exist 
only to give orders forbidding things to be done, or comma ml ing; and the only 
way by which they can he made effective is for the court to have the power 
to punish thost* that disobey them, and long-continued efforts have l)een made 
to take away from the courts their power. Both the jiower to issue injunctions 
in certain classes of cases and also the iniwer to punish for contempt without 
the Interposition of a jury, and in a certain way to take away the power to 
Issue Injunctions without previous notice. 

Now, all such kind of legislation Is wliat has lanni my business to, as far ns I 
could, before committees, oppose: but that Is all I know* about anything else, 
other than the particular instance or feature of the eight-hour lnw\ 

Chairman Walsh. Were you in the organization froni Its inception, Mr. 
Davenport? 

Mr. Davenport, I might say yes. 

Chairman Walsh, Who drew the constitution and by-laws? 
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Mf. Davenport, Well, I don't know but what I did; I can not say; I helped, 
at any rate. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is meant In that seotlon by industrial freedom, and 
for whom? 

Mr. Dai'Enpobt. If you will tell me what that means — I supi>o8e it is indus- 
trial freeiiom for everybody, employer or einployw. 

Chairman Walsh. In what instance has the organization sought to promote 
or impede legislation or affect the free<lom of employees? 

Mr. Davenpobt. It is in regard to those things I s[>i>ke of — injiim'tion.s, maiu- 
tainlug the pcnver of tlie Fe<leral cotirt unimpaired -to prote<*t the freedom of 
employer and emplo.^et^ 

Chairman Walsh. In tlie arlide, ref(‘rring to section 1. article in whlclj 
It is stated that no inemliersldi) sliall l>e made i>ul)llc wltliout the consent of 
the member; what Is tlie rea.son for that provision, pleaseV 

Mr. Oavenpokt. 'I'lie reason for tliat was timt memliers W(‘re timid for fear 
they would incur the hostility of organiziMi labor. 

Chairman Walsh. 1>o yon conshler it deslral)lo socially that any large 
organization should keep Its membership siH*ret; that is. engage in a business 
wliich affects legislation or aftects the (io\crnment so closely? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Yon will iiotl<e tins does not say secret, hut it sliall not l>e 
imnle public without ids consent. 

(Minirman Wai.sh. Maybe I don't .s(‘e thi* distinction. 

Mr. Davknpobt. Tliere is a givat distinction. 

('huirman Walsh. .Just state If In your own way. 

Mr. Davenpobt. 'J’he distinction is tlds, that jirohahly one-half of the memlier- 
Phlp would state that they wen* conmsted with it, Ibit It shall not he puh- 
lislusl. 

Chairman Walsh. It Just means that it shall not la* pnblisliiM in (he new's- 
papers? 

^ir, Davenpobt. Puiillslioil generally. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I will ask .vou to .submit to Mr. .Manly. In charge of our 
department of reseanii, a list of (he laembership 

Mr. Davenpobt. I would have to ilecllue to «lo that, lu the first plat^e I don’t 
know It in.Nself, and in the second i)lace 

Chairman Walsh. That first om* is an awful g<M)d reason. 

Mr. Davenport. A .stifHclent reason. 

(.''hairmnn Walsh. Is th(*re any place we could get n list? 

Mr, Davt^:nport. I <’an tell jou who would know aixmt it, hut I don't sup- 
pose they would want U> break faith willi (lieir iiUMnliers. The s(*cn*tar.v of tlie 
ns.soiiatiou is Mr. 11. l\ U'e, of .’7 Williams StrcKd. New York City, where tlie 
offices are. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Lee an attorney? 

Mr. Dave\i‘()ut. No, sir; secretary of the a.ssociallon. The treasurer Is Mr. 
Henry A. Potter, and he is at 25 Madi.son Avenue, New York (^ity. 

Chairman Walsh. If this Is ni»t simti*!, woulil you Jndicate wiio you w’ould 
be willing to tell it to or what body or what jiersons? 

Mr. Davenpobt. I don’t suppo.se tliey would lie willing to give a list of It 
iinyboiJy, hut I have no doubt but what a very great numlier of tlie meml>er,s 
would be perfectly willing to iiave their connection with it knowm. 

Chairman W \lhh. Now’, tlien, w Iiy is it not secret, if you are not willing to 
tell anyone — If the organization itself l.s not willing to tell anyone or any (Gov- 
ernment body? 

Mr. Davenpobt. As far as a CJovernment body is eoncernefl, I think very 
likely that n Covernment body. If it was strictly necessary for the purpose — but 
I wwld suppose this Is going a little too far. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, wiio would determine that for the Government, 
whether or not it w’ns strictly nece.ssnry? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, I .suppo.se that i>erhai>s tlie courts; I dpn’t knowL But 
that, I suppose, Is entirely irrelevant to tlie purfKwes of this hearing; I don’t 
know. 

fjhairman Walsh. What is the Initial morahership fee? 

Mr. Davenpobt. $2.5. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you describe the methods of assessment which the 
executive board may authorize the treasurer to le^’j’? 

Mr. Davenport. The assessment shall be at the rate of $1 on each $1,000 of 
the pay roU 
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Oliulrnmn Walsh (interrupting). Say, I have been asked— Commlsslott^ 
W'elnstock has Mulirnittod a question here [readingl : “ Cart we Insist on the 
names tiny more than we could insist on Lawson and Doyle telling us whether 
they sjwrit money for arms?” me say that Lawson and Doyle were two 
raemlK‘rs of the United Mine Workers of America, involvetl In the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. strike In Colorado; and when we askeil them this question 
they declined to answer, l>ecause there were certain indictments pending against 
them in the State courts of Colorado. Do you refuse to answer this on the 
ground that it might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Davknpokt. Oh, no. 

t’liulrman Walsh. Or furnish tlie link in a cliain of ev!den<*e lliat might 
lead 

Mr. Davenport (Interrupting). Oh, no; not at all. 

Chairman Walsh. What ground do y<Mi j>lace it upon? 

Mr. Dwknpout. I tell yon, in the first plan', I am not familiar w’ilh the 
member.ship; I am an attorney, but aside from that I suppose that the actual 
memlHUvshlp Is IrreleMiiit to the subject. 

Chairman Walsh. And yon do not plae<‘ it, then, on the ground, either, that 
it is a confidential communi<:iti<ui lK'twe<‘u ottoriiey and client? 

Mr. Davenport. So far us 1 am coiicenu'il? 

Chairman Walsh. Yos, 

Mr. Davenport. No. 

Ghalrman Walsh. Just simply for purposes or for your own purposes you do 
not want us to know It? 

Mr. Da\enport. ^\'hy, I do not want to h:i\e it made public, not because I 
do not W’ant you to know it, .so imicb, as it luigiit -in the estimation of some of 
the members — precipitate tiu' \(*ry evil against thoin that they are .seeking to 
avoid; and upon that ground 1 should suppose Unit they would dwiine, so far 
as they could legitimately, to disclose the inemhershlp. 

t'halrman Wai.sh. Wi'll, we will go ba<-k to the question of asse.ssmonts. I 
asked you, please, to descrlhe tin' methods ot assessment which the exeeutive 
board can authorize the treasurer to Issue. 

Mr, Davenport. Well, at the rate of Jfl on a thousand id’ the jiay roll, no 
memlier having to pay more than .$o0d. 

Chairman Walsh. For what purposi* is tlie fuial thus collec ted usc'd? 

Mr. Davenport. Oh, it Is for the pnri)os(* (d’ carrying on the association, pay- 
ing the salaries of the otll<*ers. and I suppose paying the attorney’s fees. 

(^halrman Walsh. \\’ell, who is on (he general executive board at the present 
time? 

Mr. Davp:\port. Well, Charles II. Mi'rritt. of Danbury, is tlu' ebairmnn, and 
really I eoiildii’t give ycai the otlu'rs. oh, I think Mr. Potti'i* and Mr. Lee, by 
reason of their ineinbershlp — I think the secretary and the treasurer are also 
members; but I won’t be sure about tied. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Lh'a'^c* refer to section ."i, article' o, in which it Is stateil 
that It shall be the duty of tin' board to classify the meinbc'rs cd’ the associa- 
tion in such groups as will give reastmahle representation on the board to the 
different classe.s of industry. 

Mr. I>AVENPORT. Well, I should think that sufliciently indicates 

Chairjinin Walsh (interrupting). Wcdl. I was going to ask .nou a (lue.stion 
on It, and was just going to call .>our attention to that. What is jour present 
method of clas.slflcation? 

Mr. Dwenport. Why, for instance, in the metal industries, hat industries, 
carpet Industries, and so on. I'hat Is the way they are (‘lassihed. 

Chairman Walsh. Are any of the rm»rds of your association kept la the city 
of Washington 

Mr. Davenport (Interrupting). Oh, no. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). Dr the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Davenport. No. 

(Chairman Walsh. Where is your roll of membership? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, I suppose that the swretary treasurer in New York 
would have It. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the gentleman 

Mr. Davenport (Interrupting). Whom I have mentioned. 

Chairman Wal.sh. Do you remember approximately how many industrial 
groups are now .?o cla.ssified? 

Mr. Davenport. No; I <*ouht not. Probably — I should imagine 26 or 80^ 
Chairman Walsh. Could jou glv3 the industries? 
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Ml*. nAVRKPOiT. I could not with any— I know, of course 

Ohalruinn Walhh (interrupting). The coal Industry? 

»lr. Davenpobt. 1 donT know whether th<Te Is any such group. 

Chairman Walsh, The steel Industry? 

Mr. Davenport. I don’t think there is any such group as that. 

Chairman Walsh. Boot-and-shoe Industry? 

Mr. Dav'ENPobt. I doubt — I cimldn’t tell you. 

Chalrjimn Walsh. The railroads? 

Mr. Davenvort. Oh. I g\iess there nren'l ;iny railroads. 

Chairman W.alsh. Tlie oil Industry? 

Mr. Davenport. No. 

Chairnian Walsh. Tlie Metal Trade's As.sociation? 

Mr. Davenport. The what? 

Chairman Walsh. The Metal Trades Association? 

Mr. Davenport. No; but I think there are <HlTert‘iit <la<scs or branches of 
the metal industry. 

Commissioner O'Connell. National MetJil Trades Association? 

Mr. I>\VKM*oBT. Oh that has nothing to d<» with it. Thcs<* assoclath)ns are 
entirely distinct from that. Nothing to <lo with It. 

Chairman Walsh. Who conld supply this information to the commission? 

Mr. Davenport. I conld not think of anyone except Mr. Lee, the seeretury, 
and Mr. Potter, the treasurer. 

(’hnirman Wai.su. Now, in rcganl to Mr. Mc'rritt’.s ri'commemlatloiis wldch 
were given to us In writing, we would like to get .some of your views. It states 
in the recommendation that organizatlon.s of workmen have been fostered and 
encouraged in this country, and the right to strike Is recognized as a necessary 
defense against opiiresslon. By whom is it your unilerstanding that the work- 
men have been encouraged to form organizations? 

Mr. Davenport. No better answer could be miule to that, Mr. \Valsh, than 
the following from the di'clslon of the Supreme Court in the Gompers case, 
the case of (Jompers r. the Buck Stove Bangi* Co. (221 S., 230). The 

court said, speaking by Mr. .Tustlee Lamar: “ So< lety Itself Is an organization 
and does not ohJ(H‘t to organizations for social, religious, bnsliu'ss, and all legal 
purposes. The law therefore recognizes the right of workingmen to unite and 
to Invite others to join their ranks, thereby making available the strength, 
influeiK’e, and p<»wer that come from su<h a.sso<*intion. By virtue of this right, 
powerful labor unions have Ihh'u organlzoil. But the very fact that It is lawful 
to form the.se biwlies, with multitudes of members, means that they have thereby 
acqulrtsl a vast power in the jire.senee of which the individual may be helpless. 
This power, when unlawfully use<l against one can not be imd except by his 
purchasing peace as the cost of submitting to tm’ms which Involve the wicriflce 
of rights pndef'ted by the Constitution, or by standing on such rights and 
appealing to the preventive fxiwers of a court of equity. When such an apr>eal 
is ma<le it is the duty of Government to protect the one against the many, as 
well as the many against the one.” 

But i)erhaps equally g^KKl is the statement by the Supreme Court of the 
United States In the ca.se of Adair i\ The Ufiiied States (208, U. S., 178), 
where they were putting at re'^t the notion that Congrc'ss could deuy the right 
of labor unions to organize [reads] : 

“ Manife.stly any rule ))rcscrlb«*<! for the conduct of Interstate commerce, In 
order to be within the coiiqx'tency of f’ongn'ss under its pf)\ver to regulate 
commerce among the States, must have .some real or substantial relation to or 
connection with the commerce regulated. But what possible legal or logical 
coniwtion is there between an employee’s membership in a labor organization 
and the carrying on of interstate commerce? Such relation to a labor organiza- 
tion can not have In itself, In the eye of the law, any bearing upon the com- 
merce with which the employee is connecte<l by his labor and services. Labor 
nsscK'iations, we assume, are organized for the general purpo.se of Improving or 
bettering the conditions nn<l conserving the Interests of their members as wage 
earners, an object entirely legitimate and to be commendcnl rather than con- 
demned. But surely tho.se associations ns labor organizations have nothing to 
4 lo with interstate (•ommen-e as such. One who engages In the service of an 
interstate carrier will, it must be assumtxl, faithfully perform his duty, whether 
he he a member or not a meni!)er of the labor organization. His fitness for the 
jx>sltlon In which he labors and bis diligence In the discharge of his duties can 
not in law or sound reason depend in any degree upon his being or not being 
a member of a labor organization. It can not be assumecl that his fitness Is 
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nsHured or ]ii» diligenc'e increased by such membership, or that he is less fit or 
less diligent because of his uot being a member of such an organization. U is 
the employee as a man and not as a member of a labor organization who labors 
in the service of an interstate carrier.” 

Not only Is such the doctrine of the Supreme Ck>urt of the United States, but 
of every other court that I know anything about. The right of a man to join 
a union Is Inherent in his [personal liberty, as well as the right of a man to 
refuse to Join. In the recent case of Coppage v. Kansas (236 U. S.) this doc- 
trine is reafllrmed. They not only have the right to form these associations, 
tis long as they keep within the law and confine their operations to lawful pur- 
poses and by lawful means, but those rights are guaranteed by various coustl- 
tutiona! provisions. 

Commissioner Lennon. What value Is that right in the Kansas case if tlie 
employer, for no reason except membersliip, can discharge the man? 

Mr. Davenpobt. In a union? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. I)AVENW)BT. Well, because the right of the employer, of course, is equal 
with that of the employee. 

Chairman Walsh. Another recommendation: in tlie first list of recommenda- 
tions we find that emphasis i.s placed on tlie iiect*sslty for defining the rights of 
those engaged in business and giving them tt(!e(iiiate protection. In what man- 
ner would you advise tJuit the rights of both parties to a dispute can be more 
clearly defined? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, now, Mr. W’alsh, this Is not my prxxiuctlon, and I would 
be unable to answer tiiat question satisfactorily at this time to anybody. I 
would suggest that the man who drafted this Is a very intelligent man. I tliink 
he has apiieansl before you 

Chairman Walsii (Interrupting). He has appeared before us, and this is his 
testimony, and It contained many suggestions, and some of them, to ray mind, 
of very great value ; and, ina.smueh as you were the head of the legal organiza- 
tion, I thought — one of the objects of having you here was to get you to amplify 
and make It a little more definite In regard to the machinery. 

Mr. Davenport. AVell, Mr. Walsh, my relations witli that as.sociatlon are 
tho.se’ rather of a man who takes the law as it is and advist‘S as to what the 
legal rights of his people are, and we do what \ve can to enforce them. Now’, I 
have never given any attention to these broad rmmiinendations made there and 
I should — with all respect to tlie eonimission, I think ray opinion on that sub- 
ject would not be worth taking your time on. I know of nothing else that is 
useful except the fact that every iier.son in this country ha.s the right to work. 
He lias a right to buy ami w*ll his lalior, and the Constitution of the United 
States, according to the decision.s of the United States Supreme Court, abso- 
lutely protects that right from any invasion by tlie legislature. That la the 
doctrine laid down In tlie Adair case. Now% any sort of legislation that impairs 
this rlglit is null and void, of course, being beyond the power of Congress or of 
the State legislature, and any tiling that would deprive the courts of the power 
to protect those riglita is for obvious reasons a nullity. Now% specific piet'es of 
legislation here relating to tlio.se matters, like the Clayton Antitrust Act or the 
Sherman Act or the Ferree bill, so called, that has lunm adopted in several 
States, but I am quite willing to give such view.s as I might have on those 
subjects. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat Is the explanation I was going to make. Now, here 
is an organization formed for specific purpo.ses, as laid down in the by-laws, 
and you are their representatives here, and you have stated that you go before 
committees of Congress and promote or oppose legislation. 

Mr. Davenport. I don't say that I promote any legislation. My entire activity 
has been directed and confined to opixising, as far as I could, legislation which 
would dismantle the courts or strip the citizen of his rights to legal protection. 

Chairman Walsh. If tliere was a law passed, or if tliere was a law sought 
to be introduced or an amendment to the Constitution submitted making It a 
misdemeanor for an employer to oppose the formation of labor organizations 
by discharging any man that joined one, wmuld you fetd It a part of your duty, 
under your general instructions from your orgaiilzution, to oppose that law? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Well, I don’t know as I would. 

Chairman Walsh. What sort of regulation of labor organizations would you 
suggest. If you have any suggestions? 

Mr. Davenport. Nothing but that they submit to the laws. The fact of the 
business is I wo^d not recommend any change in any law. 1 am that Xos- 

♦ 
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ge&tlmnan who thinks that exlstlnf? laws are sufficient to deal with all 
these matters. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you tlilnk labor organizations should be regulated by 
statute law? 

Mr. pAVENPOBT. Well, to a very llinlterl extent; that i.s niy own liuUvidiittl 
opinion. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think eiJiployt*rs’ assiK*Iatious should be rojfulateil 
by statute law? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Furtlier than they are? 

Chairman Walsh. In any way? 

Mr. Daveni*obt. Oh, you know, all or^mnizatiiaw are lualer ji jjeneral law. 

Chairman Walsh. Well. I am asking joii now 

Mr. Da\'ENpobt (interrupting). No; not six^cilienll.N . iu>. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you said you Ihtmght labor organizul Ions might, to 
a limited extent? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, I <]on't know that — I d<m’t know luit I would qualify 
that, and perhaps retract It. I would let them be just as they are uinler tbo 
laws to-day. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you favor incorporation of lalair unions? 

Mr. Davenport. From the standpoint of the laboring man? 

Chairman Walsh. From the standpoint <»f the piihlie goixl, we will say. lirst. 

Mr. Davenport. Well, now, you know the Ameri<*an Federation (d Labor — 
you may not know it, but for many j(‘ars one of tb<‘ir ]>lanks was in favor 
of the incorporation of labor unions. Mr. lAUinon will remember that. Hut 
for a good many years they have ahamhuuMl that idejt. Now, if I was a mem- 
ber of a labor uni(»n iH'rhnps 1 would faNor 11a* lia’orporation of it for the 
reason, as at, present >oluntary associations, tia* indl\l(luul members, are 
resxjoasiblo ix^rsonally for the acts of the (dlieors done within the scope of their 
employment and the business of Ibe association, tla* saiia* as any other. 

That is the principle, you know', that underlies the decision In the Danbury 
hatters' <*ase. If a labor union w:i.s iia-orjmruted, tlie otlleers of the lulxn* 
union would not be, in the sense that they are to-day, the ollieers of the mem- 
btTS ; but, spi'uklng brojull\, I don't belie\«* 1 wtmid favor, myself, personally, 
a law requiring incorporation of labor unions. I would come around to the 
same view that Mr. Gomix*rs and others conteial for on that ground. 

(Muiirnmn Walsh. l'(*rsonally, jou s,»y you would not favor it? 

Mr. Davenport. I don’t think I would. 

Chairman Walsh. As a inemlu‘r of a labor union? 

Mr. Davkm’ort. If 1 was a member of a labor union, I WNUild favor it for 
personal protection against the unlawful acts of my own ollictn's. 

Chairman W^alsh. W<*11, now, as an ein[»loyer, or from the employer’s stand- 
point, wouhl you fuv(*r the incorporation of lalmr unions? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, for the same reason, the rights and privileges of an 
employer against- the unlawful n< ts of the members of the Itibor union are 
much greater n<*w than they w'ould be if they were Incorporated; and it would 
confine its redress substantially to the means and proi)erty of the union, the 
same as against that of a coriM)ratlon. To-day every one of the 2,(X)0,0(K) mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor who owns a piece (»f property Is 
responsible to any person injured by tin* ofli<-<Ts of that organization in and 
about the business of the as.soc!ati<m, just the same as any other person. 

The only distinction between tlie liability of the members of a voluntary 
association and the meml)ers of a partnership is thi.s, that the members con- 
stitute the officers of the as.soclatioii their agents to act in and about their 
business; that is the only distinction. N<iw% we will suprK)se with a labor 
union that a person Is injure<l by the offlwrs of tlie American Federation of 
Labor in something done in and about the business of the association, every 
individual member is liable in damages for that. If you care to have me give 
you the cases, I will do so. 

But that, of course, was the principle established or recognized In the case 
of lioewe V. Lawler, the Danburj' hatters’ ca.se. Now, here Is exactly what was 
done in that case. I brought that snlt 

Mr. Loew-e’s business had been injured and substantially de.stroyed by the 
acts of the officers of the IJnited Hatters. Upon the principle that every prin- 
cipal Is responsible for the acts of his agent done within tlie scope of his em- 
ployment, and in and about the business of his employer, why, I claimed that 
tbe individual members of the union are responsible, and that their property 
could be taken to respond. So 1 picked out 250 members of the union who 
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had property and brought suit directly against tliem on tlie seventh sectien of* 
the Sherinuu Antitrust Act. That was contested throughout until It wa# 
finally dec'lded by the Supreme Court. Under the circumstances of that case^ 
the Indivldiml members were resi>onslble for the acts of their officers, and any 
organization-labor organization — which has in its constitution a provision for 
boycotting, every nieini»er is responsible for the acts of the officers, not for 
what some oth«T member may have done, but for the acts of the officers. 

Ohairmna Walsh. Do you think, Mr. DaveJiport, that it was Intended that 
the Sherman antitrust law should apply to labor organizations at the time of 
Its passage? 

Mr. Davenpokt. Surely; it is so expressly decided by the Supreme Court 
Anyone tliat ever examlnetl tl»e history (»f those debates, and there is a volume 
accessible to tlie couimlssion, will see tluil. 

Coimuissloner Lennon. I had the pleasure of interviewing Senator Sherman 
and Senator Lluinb and a Ijjrge number of gcntlcmcu iu tlie Senate at the 
time, and tliey did not look upon it tliat way. 

Mr. Davknpoiit. W hich one did you interview Mr. Sherman about, tiie one 
he introduced? 

Commissioner TiKXNo.v. Vc.s. 

Mr. Dave.npokt. Tliat is not tlie one tliat was passed, altliougli it bears bis 
name. 

If you want to sec tlie liistory of that matter, you liave only to refer to the 
case of Loewe r. Lawler {208 IJ. S.) where, in that ease in tlie Supreme Court, 
we delitttetl this question, and we pro<luce<l the rei.-ords. and the other side 
made their c<aitentl<)ns ; and tlie Siii»reme Court, after careful consideration, 
eahl tliat the history sliowed It was tlie intention, and indeeil you could not — it 
would not bo a vvorkalile statute unless it was so intembHl. 

Oommisslfaier J.knnon, 1 do not want to set aside tlieir view', but I Iiave my 
own view of tliat. 

Mr. Damonport. Sure; but in our eliureli, liow'e\er, wlieiiover tlie iiigliest 
authority siieuks we acquiesce. 

Chairman W'ai.sh. W'e imve asked nuiny of the legal gentlemen and legal 
etlucators wlio lia\«* bivn before us this question, wliieli I would like to ask 
you, *• WTiat do you tliink the attitude of tlte courts of tliis country is towMird 
labor disputes? Do they show, as a wliole, bias one way or the other? ” 

Ml*. Davenport, Not a particle, as far as I know. 

Chairman W’alsh. \ou have fouml them, so far as you have oliserved, to be 
perfectly fair? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes. I have known more or less about the legislation in 
courts for 15 years. The first cast' I ever liad, Mr. o'tVainell, followeil the 
strike of the mueliiulsts — was It In 1901 or 1900 — for the ninediour day? 

Coinmlssloiier O’Connell. 1901. 

Mr. Davenport. From tliat tiiia* on I have hail occasion to follow that, and 
as far as I know*, Mr. W'alsh. tlicy are absolutely inqiurtial,* us their oath re- 
quires tlieni to lie. 

Chairman W'alsh, Do .\ou consider the boyeofi .should In any way be re- 
straimMl by statute law ? 

Mr. Davenwrt. Furtlier tlian it is now? 

Chairman W'alsh. Yes. 

Mr. Davenport. It is restrained by statute law luwv. 

Chairman W’alsh. Dive me a typical example. 

Mr. Da\t.nport. The Danbury hatters’ ease Is one. 

Chairman WTvlsh. Outside of tlie Sherman Act? 

Mr. D.vvenport. Ob, there are several statutes — antiboycott statutes — in force 
in States, but the common law Is enough for tliat. 

Chairman W’alsh. You would not suggest any legislation along tliat line, 
then? 

Mr. Davenport. Oli. no. 

Chairman Walsh, Wliat is tlie position of your assoclntiou in regard to the 
legality of what is calUsl by the employers the “closed .shop”? 

Mr. I)avenport. It wouUl be liniiossible for me to say wliat tlie position of the 
association is. 

Chairman Walsh. WTiat is your own opinion? 

Mr. Davenpobt. My own opinion is tliat as illustrated hy the last decision of 

the Supreme Court of tlie United States In Coppage r. Kan.sas (236 U. S., ). 

Apart from all questions of inoQop<ily, and apart from nil questions that affect 
the public, a man has a right to hire anybody but union men, and a union mau 
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t I-ABOR AND THE LAW. 

'Bat rlgtit to refuse to work for anyboily but union men. anti the closed shop 
is absolutely verified, so far as that phase of it Is concerneii, by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. That is the sum and substonce of the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Pitney in the case of Ooppage v» Kansas, But when you come to 
questions outside of that, where you have j:ot u luonoiwly, other questions 
come In ; but, as a general proi>ositiou, men have the right to refuse to work for 
an employer that employs other than union men, ami likewise tlie employer has 
n right to say, ‘‘ I will employ no one but union men,” or “ I will employ no 
one but nonunion men.” 

It Is so fumlamentaWy buttressed in the Constitution that 1 am surprised 
that nnylxKly takes any <lllTerent view about It. 

Chairman Walsh. Any different view than Mhnt? 

Idr. Davenpokt. That the cIoscmI sliop Is strictly legal. Now, we can not, on 
these, subjects, have any b<‘(ter authority than the Supreme Ciourt, hmiuse they 
are the last word on the suhjert. In this case of C«)pi>age r. Kansas Mr. Justice 
Pitney said: 

“(‘an it l)e doubted that a lah(»r organization — a voluntary association of 
W(»rkinig men — has the inherent and constitutional right to deny momhershlp to 
any man who will not agree that during such nieinl)ershlp he will not accept 
or retain employment in company with nonunion men? Or that a union man has 
the c(mstltutional right to decline prolTertil <‘niplo\ meiit unless the employer 
will agree not to empl(»y any nonunion men? We retVr. <»f eoiirse, to agrtvimaits 
made voluntarily and withtait coercion or dure.ss as between the parties. And 
we have no reference to questions of inomqxdy or Interference with the rights 
of thlnl parties or tlie geneial jmhiic. Th<>s(* ijnolve otlxT consideratlfms re- 
specting which we intend to Intimate no opinion.” 

But In a free country a man has the right to my who he will work for, and 
state the terms on which he will work, and the employer has a right to say who 
he will employ, and state the terms, ;ind no legislation is i)osslhle that Interferes 
with that right. 

Of course there are other phases of the matter whore there might, as for In- 
stance In the case of Connors ?*. Connoly — where the principle of monoiwly 
cmnes in, <lecided by the supreme court of (Connecticut, and perhaps you will 
j»erTnit me to refer to that; it Is tlie case of Connors Connoly (HO C()nn., (MX)). 
That Is where the closed shop had gone so far it Innl nionoiady of the Industry 
in that comnmnity. The court said : 

“Where the agreement Is one that takes in an entire industry of any con- 
si<lerable pi’opcrlion in a community so tiuit if op<Talc.s gem*rally in that 
community to prevent or to seriously deter craftsmen from working at their 
craft <a* workingmen oldaiiiing einplo.Maenf under favorable conditions without 
joining a union, It Is contrary to public policy.” 

And the wdiole matter is elaborated. 

Those are collateral, of <-ours(‘. to the que'?tloii the chairman puts to me. 

T say if there is anything established by the (hH.dsions of the Sui>reine Court 
of the UnIted States and of e.v(Ty other court I know’ anything about, the right 
of a man to work — the right of a man to accept or dei'line employment — the 
right of a man to employ or not employ any person can not possil)ly Ik* invade<l 
by any legislation Unit the coimnl^sioii could re<<)ininend, either State or Fed- 
eral. The right of the closctl shop entercMl Into freely between the employer 
and the employee Is as secure as the Government Itself. 

Chairman Wai..sh. Are you familiar with the general purr>oso. and nature of 
the British trades disputes act? 

Mr. Davenport. Not particularly. I have heard it read, as far as that is 
concerned. I do not think your eoramisslon could go very far In recommenda- 
tions along that line, because of constitutional difficulties. 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to ask you to make whatever comment you 
have In ndnd, Mr. Davenprt, with reganl to botli the desirability or constitu- 
tionality of similar legislation In the UnltOil States. 

Mr, Davenport. Speaking generally, w’e have a written constitution, both 
State and Federal. The Fe<h‘ral Constitution says tliat no man shall be de- 
prlve<l of his liberty or property without due process of law. The same pro- 
vision Is insertetl in the fourteenth amendment, far as the Stat<?s are con- 
cerned, that fourteenth amendment providing, “ Nor deny to any person equal 
protection of the law.” , , , ^ « 

Now, any legislation which conflicts with those provisions Is, of course, a 
nulijtv. Not until the (N)nstitutloii is aiiKouled and lu-ovlsions .stricken 

out would any le^slatlon which had that effect be valid in this country, whereas 
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In En^'Iand they have no constitution and the will of PirUAment ts suDronjf 
muJ tiKtse provisions of the trades disputes act which remove the protect hi 
that proptrty of the imllridaal has in this country, which they would have 
over there, would not he of nny avail here; and I think when your honorable 
commission comes to report on this matter and you look into the matter you 
wW Snd that for the same reason the Clayton Antitrust Act will not be worth 
the paper it is written on If that contention is made In behalf of it by the friends 
or supporters of the measure. So that legislation along these lines Is a waste 
of time unless you can recommend some constitutional amendment which shall 
take out of the Constitution the provision that no person shall be deprived of 
his life, liberty, or proj)erty without due process of law. If you take that out, 
you will be in the same situation. Now, if you take that out, you will be In 
the same situation that they are in England. 

Now, I do not know exactly tliat what I would like to .say to the commis.ston 
on this subject would be pertinent. Of course. I am nothing but a practicing 
lawyer, and my business is to try ca.ses, and, as I have said, so far as I repr<?sent 
this asso(*latUm, to oppose Ihe l(‘gislution such as I have descrlboil : but, uiK>n my 
word, if I was (n your i>osition and was calltnl ujwn to make some practical 
recommendation as to changes in the existing law, I would not know what to 
recommend. 

Take, for instanci*. the law as It is left by tlie Clayton antitrust bill — am I 
going over the time? 

Chairman Wai.hh. No; you may proceed. 

Mr, D.wenport. For 10 years I have apptMin^l lK*fore committees 

Chairman Wai.hh (interrupting). It is close to the time of adjournment, and 

1 think we Iiad ixdfer ad.i(airn at this point, as some of the commissioners will 
have some (piestions to ask you. Please resume the stand at 2 o’clock. 

The commission will now stand adjourned until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 
(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’chak, Friday, May 14, 1915, a ro<ess was taken until 

2 o’clock.) 

AFTER RKCKSS — 2 P. M. 

Clulinnan Wai.su. T guess we may proceed now. Mr. Davenport. 

Mr. Davenport. There is a qiiestioii propounde<l. or sent to me. as to what I 
think about the social and t*conomic efl‘e<*t of Injunct Well, I suppose that 
Is Impliedly (‘oniined to labor. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes, sir; it is intendisi to be coiifim^l to tlmt. 

Mr. Davenport. Now, p<'rsonally, and from my experienc-e in matters, I think 
they are of the grinit<*st goo<l socially and et'onomlcally, ami I only rc'gret that 
any kind of limitation of the jurlsdh*lion of tlie Supreme (5airt with injunction 
processes Is uNuilable. Of course, it is idle to talk about taking away the 
right to issue injunctions and lo pnHect the rights of a mau to work, or the 
right of a man to sell his labor, or the right of a man to buy it. Tlie Supreme 
Court in the Adnlr case says that Is a property right, as well as a right of lib- 
erty. that is protcctiHi in the (’onstltntlon from invasion by any legislative 
authority, and so In regard to a right of u party to go into a court of equity, 
when the court Is clothei! with general ^pilty powers to prottvt his property or 
his proiierty rights. It is Invulnerably protected by the Constitution, but there 
Is another aspect about the thing, from my ex]>erionc*e, that leads me to think 
that If in some way that process c<mld be extendisi it would bo very beneficial. 

I want to tell you a little bit about what is called the Danbury hatters’ case. 
You know the labor unions, particularly tlie American Fedenition of Labor, have 
always upheld the rigid lo boycott; that it is n fundamental constitutional right 
of a man to boycott, and what any man may do, or a number of men may do ; 
for a great many years, ever since the organlsmtlon of the American Federation 
of I^bor, and of (xmrse, I sup|w)se, for a great many years l^efore that, the prac- 
tit*e of tlie boycott has lieeii, you might say, fundamental with unionism; that 
a man had a right to work for another, that he had a right to trade with him, 
and that what one could do a great many could do, and so forth. The conse- 
quence was that tlie laboring iR*ople of this country, especially those that were 
associated in what is cnlleil organized labor, lielleved religiously that they had 
a right to boycott. Now, the union hatters of North America have been for a 
great many years engaged in n campaign to unionize all hatters’ shops, make 
them closed shops, and they have very largely succeedetl, and they had used the 
boyt'ott as an Instrument to do it — lioth the primary and what is called the 
secondary boycott. Well, in the caiuiiaign they came to Mr. Loewe. Mr. Tioewe 
was a small manufacturer of hats in Danville, and ran an (qien shop. The mh- 
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»lty of hl» emtdoye^ belooged to the union hatters’ union, hut the others dW 
ot, and they had worked for him a great many years. The ofUcers of the 
union went to Mr. Loewe and said, “ Here, we want to have you unlonlae your 
shop; all men In- the niaktug and ftnLshiug depurtmeitt belong to the union.” 
And Mr. Loewe declined. * . 

Now, so far as I know, from the beginning to the end of that long contest, 
which was In the courts for 13 years, there was not a particle of animosity on 
tlm part of the meiu»)ers of the union toward Mr. Loewe, ii<»r a piirlide of 
animosity or feeling on the part of Mr. I-.<H'we toward the union. Here 
seemed to l>e the coillhion: Mr. Loewe said, “I will not dlHehurge those men, 
because they work for me, and I cinlm the right to run an open shop.” And 
tliey said, “If you don’t, we will make yon. and we will make you by the use 
of the boycott,” And witli the result that they pulle^l out the union men, and 
then the nonunion men were preventini from manufacturing hats, and they 
sent out their men throughout tlie country with a view' to stopping the sale 
of his hats, and witli tiie result that they clostHl up his business practically, 
and he sustalnal a damage of perhaps After it had l>ei*n running 

a little while, Mr. 1 .(m*wo i>ut a notice in the pn]s‘rs informing the unions ami 
sent it to every hatter in Danville that he would hold them responsible for 
damages If they continued for anything tliey did in the way of Injuring his 
business. They paid no attention to it. e\idently laiieving that they had a 
right to do wlnit they did. and it ended finally after the thing had been going 
on for a year, Mr. Loewe liad sustained a loss at that time of i)erlinps In 
the neighborhood of $r)0.dOd 

C/ornmissionor Wkinstook. How mncli? 

Mr. Davkm'ort. Fifty thousand <lollars, T think. But It became necessary 
for liiin to seek the aid of tlie courts for protection or be rulnwl. Now, If the 
state of law' such, and there was no limit on the jurisdiction of tlie Fmleral 
court to have Interfered In that matter, tliese parties could have been brought 
into court, a hearing could have been had, the right or WTong of the matt(‘r 
deternurK*d, and a decree of the court h(H*n had. We did ultimately go Into 
the circuit court of (’aliforiila and obtain an injunction there, and so far as I 
know’ the unions ohser\ed it. But tlial was too late. 

Now’, wluit is tlie consequence? These men went on, and In what f‘ondllIon 
■were they place<l? In the unfortunate oomlltion that they are individually 
and personally responsible for the amount of the Judgment llml w'us renderwl, 
$252,000 w’ith Interest. 

Ha<l the court had the pow’er to have brought that matter to a head by 
Injunctive process, these i>pople w’ould have he(‘n free, absolutely, from all this 
heavy expense and hurdim. Now, I <*nn not help but lielieve that If the In- 
junctive process had hivn effectively available in that case the result w'ould 
have tieen in every way desirable, and that tliese iM‘ople who are now confronted 
with the loss of their property unless the union takes care of them, which It 
agreed to do when the suit was commeme<l -all tliat wouhl ha\(‘ been avoided. 
Now', so much for a particular private case. 

Now, I must say I think the <loctrlue is 

Commissioner O'Connell. Are .\on not In error when you say that the union 
agrcjed to It? Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Da%’enpokt. Oh. yes. 

Commissioner O’Conxei.i.. Have you aiiylliing you could file with the coin- 
mission — 

Mr, Davenport (interrupting). Tills is the way it was, Mr. CommlK.sloner : 
When the suit was brought and returned to court w'e had garnisheed about 
$^,()()0 of bank derioslts and had attnchtnl the homes of 250 men. The officers 
of the union sent to each defendant a letter in which they agreed that If they 
would turn over tlie management of the suit to them they w'ouUl conduct the 
suit and pay all expenses and pay any judgment that might be rendered In the ‘ 
case. That was accepted by the people. Now’, of course, those people have a 
legal and enforceable contract against the UnltiMl Hatters to prote<*t them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I thought you were referring to the American 
Federation of I.Abor. 

Mr. Davenport. Well, the American Federation of Labor came Into It later, 
and In this w'ay: After the decision by the Supreme Court In February, 1908, 
that If we could sustain the allegations of the complaint In the Danbury 
hatters' case, we w^onUl be entitled to damages. At the Denver convention In 
November, 1908, a resolution was passed reciting the fact that the Supreme 
Court had so held and pledging the union and these 250 men such moral and ’ 
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flnancirtl support as was necessary, and Instructing the executive council to 
carry it out when the time came* After 1909 the American Federation of l[iahor 
conducted the defense. These individual defendants never have had to ^y a 
dollar. Their exi)enses when they were testifying In their own behalf were 
paid by tlie union — first by the hatters and then by the American Federation 
of Labor — their own legal expenses were paid. Well, as I say, they have a 
binding legal agrecmient against the United Hatters. Rut. I suppose, as against 
the Anierl(‘nn Federntlcm of Lnb(»r that w'ould be hardly true. But if any 
of those defendants have to pay, or have their property taken, they can fall 
back upon the union by reason of their written aKrmuent with the union. 

So much for a particular ami private case. 

Well, now, we all know what situatirm aro.se at the time of the great railroad 
strikes In 1803, ami how the matter came to the Supn’me Court; and I want 
to read what the Supreme <^)nrt said alxnit the advisability and the advantage 
of proceeding by way of itijunctlon. In re Dei)s (158 TT. S, Appeal, 507) Mr. 
Justice Brewer, in giving tlie opinion of tlie court, .sahl I reading] : 

‘‘We find in the oi>lni<»n of tin* Supreme (^^urt a quotation from the tc'Stl- 
mony given hy one of the def4Midanls before tliis strike commission, which is a 
Rufflclent answer to this suggestion ” — 

That la, that It was lnadvlsal)Ie to n'sort to the Injunctive process in that 
situation. r<k)ntinues reading:] 

“As soon as the employee's found we were arreste'd and taken from the 
scene of aetlon, they la'caiia' 4lemondlzed. and that ended the strike. It waa 
not the soldiers that ende<l the strike; It was not the old brotherhoods that 
endeil the strike; It was simply tlu‘ United States courts that ended the strike. 
Our men were in a position tliat never would have been shaken under any 
circumstances If w(‘ had lu'cn p(‘nnlt(ed to remain on the field among them. 
Once we were tak<'n from the scene of action and restrained from sending 
telegrams or Issuing onlers or answering questions, then the minions of the 
corporation would he put to work. 

“ Our head(iuart('rs were temporarily demoralized and abandoned, and we 
could not ans\^'e^ any message's. The men went hack to work, and the ranks 
were broken, and the strike was broken up, not by the Army, and not by any 
other iM)wer, but simply and solely by the action of tlie Thdted States courts 
restraining us from discharging our duties as (*fhcers and representatives of 
our employees.’’ 

Now, the court had pointed out the llh'gal nature of Die conspiracy in which 
♦hey were engaged. Now, they jiroceed in this way— 

Commissioner Wkinstock (Interrupting). T‘nrdon me. When yon say, “They 
were engaged,” whom do you have reference to when you say “they”? 

Mr. Davkxport. The otllcers of the railroatl union. 

Commissioner 0.\rrktson. Don’t you moan the oli! .•\m<*rl<*an Hallway Union? 

Mr. Davknport. Yes; not the l)rotherho<Kl, hut the old .Vmerlcan Itailway 
Union. 

Commissioner ArsHTON. Deh.s and his parly? 

Mr, Davknport. Yes. Ju'<t!<’e Bre\v(*r proceeds freinlingl : 

“Whatever single Inilivldiials may have thought or planned, the gn*nt bmly 
of those wlio were engagiHl in these transactions contemplated neither rel>elUoii 
nor revolutton, ami when, in tlie due (utIci* of legal proceedings, the question of 
right and wrong was snhniittiHi to tlie ciairts, and by them decided, they un- 
hesitatingly yielded to their de<*isi<»ns. The ouh-onie. hy the very testimony of 
the def(‘n<lants, attests the wls^lom of the course pursue<l by the Government, 
and that It was well not to oppose forc(‘ simply liy force, but to Invoke the 
Jurisdiction and judgment of tliose trilmiials to whom by the Constitution and 
in accordance with the settlwl conviction 4if all citizens Is committed the deter- 
mination of questions of right and wrong iK^tween individuals, masses, and 
States, 

“ It must be !>orne In mind that this bill was not simply to enjoin a mob 
and nmh vlolein'e. It was iiot a bill to command a keeping of the peace, much 
less was its purport to restrain the ilefendauts from abandoning whatever 
employment they wore engaged In. The right of any laborer, or of any number 
of laborers, to quit work was not challengetl. The scope and purpose of the 
bill was only to restrain forcible obstructions of the highways along which 
Interstate counnerco travels and malls are carrlwl. And the facts set forth at 
length are only those facts which tendetl to show that the defendants were such 
obstructions.” 
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Now, the point ns to that Is this : How much better It Is to have resort to 
A court of equity to hear and pass upon the rights of the parties than to force 
them either Into a contest with the civil authority In the shape of the police, 
end. If necessary, the military resources, or to fall back upon a suit In damages, 
which can only be heard after a long time, and then ultimately result In a 
great loss to the defendants If they are successful. So It seems to me, In my 
personal opinion, If I was the lawmaker and I could do It, I would say, as Mr. 
Justice Brewer has said In s^une address om*e, that it would be wise and bene- 
ficial socially, economically, and In every w’ay to extend the powers of courts 
of equity rather than to restrict them. 

. Well, now, there Is another aspect of this matter that I thought would be 
well to speak of, In view of some of the questions that have boiMi asked, and that 
Is In regard to the existing procedure In the Feilenil courts, In the mutter of 
Injunctions, and In the matter of contempt prooce<llngs, nial It was almut that 
that I was about to talk when the adjournment was laid. Perhaps you gentle- 
men have not followed or had particular oc‘casIon to know what is the precise 
situation In wdilch those matters are left by the existing Fc^deral U^gislfitlon. 

You know, at the time of the Debs case It was claimed by tlie unions that a 
man was entltle<l to trial by Jury In c*ontempt eam^s, and Mr. Dobs asked for 
trial by jury in that case, which was denied, ami the Supreme Court sustained 
that action. 

For 10 years I was before committees of the House and Senate, resisting the 
enactment of laws which would attempt to change the method of trial by jury 
In contempt cases, and it was the contention of Mr. Comiwrs and those asso- 
ciated with him that It was a constitutional right for a man to have a trial by a 
jury In a proceeding of that kind, and they steadily took that position until 
about a year ago. 

In the next place It was the contention of the unions there tlint there should 
be — that an injunction should not be lssue<! to restrain an act which was a 
crime, because that was an invasion of the right of trial by jury, too ; and they 
steadily adhered to that po.sKlon until a year or two ago, when, to my surprise, 
they abandoned all those positions and took up the position that a court had a 
right to enjoin the commission of a crime, and that in Government cases like 
the Debs case that there should be no trial by jury In roniem[>t ciises. And It 
finally took shai)e In what Is known as the Clayton antitrust bill, In some of 
Its provisions. Now, that bill explicitly recognizes tli<‘ right of the courts to 
Issue Injunctions to restrain acts which are crimes, provided they affect the 
right of property, etc., and that expressly grants to the Federal court, in cases 
like the Debs case, the right to have a trial by jury In contempt cases. It Is an 
absolute abandonment by those gentlemen of the position for which they had 
always contended. 

Now, so far ns I can understand that bill. It has not made any change In the 
law — the substantive provisions of the law — in regard to the right to Issue 
Injunctions or the right to proceed to try cases — conten)pt cases — without a Jury. 
There are, as I say, these specific exeinjUlons in regard to the Government cases 
like the Debs ca.se; but they put In that bill something that I think ought not to 
have been put In any bill yet. ^Ir. Gompers clamoretl for the passage of that 
bill, and I understood he had the support of the labor unions In this country, 
and that Is this : That when a man Is brought up for the violation of an Injunc- 
tion, the court having tried him, can not only sentence him to jail, and not only 
fine him a fine as a punishment, but can also fine him the amount of the dam- 
age he has done the party complaining or any other party. Any person who 
violates an Injunction under the Clayton bill — for Instance, If he were to burn 
up a railroad car that had $50,000 worth of property In It — he can be fined 
$50,000 in addition to the other fine, and he win be sent to jail to pay that fine — 
until that Is paid — for the benefit of the party ; and under the pardoning of the 
President there Is no power to pardon for such an offense. 

Now, that Is a provision In the existing law which I think is so drastic and 
cruel, whether you apply It to labor men or to anybody else, that It ought not to 
be retained in the law. 

Well, I guess I have said about all there Is to say. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell wishes to ask you some questions. 

Commlsfiloner 0’CoNNBi.r.. Of course, what you are telling us Is your own con- 
struction of the Clayton law? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, of course 

Comxdlssldner O'Conner (Interrupaing). There are no decisions on It? 

8S8I9*— S. Doc. W 64-1— vol 11 — =-88 
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Air. Davenport. No. 

Oommlsgloner O’Connell. Then it is your own construction of the law? 

Mr. Davenport. There can be no question about it, because It reads only one 
way. 

(Jumndssloner 0’C3onnell. But it is your construction of the law? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes; but let me show you about that [reads] : 

If the accused shall be found guilty. Judgment shall be enterecl accordingly, 
prescribing the punishment, either by fine or Imprisonment or Imth, in the discre- 
tion of the court. Such tine shall be paid to the United States or to the com- 
plainant or other party Injureil by the net constituting the contempt or may, 
where more than one Is so damage<l. I>e divided or apportlomni among them 
os tlie court may direct; but in no case shall the fine to lie paid to the United 
Statens exceed. In case the a<*cused is a natural person, the sum of one thousand 
dollars, nor .shall hik.'Ii punishment exceed a term of six rnontlis.” 

Now, In case of a fine payable to the United Statics of there is a 

further fine of $riO,(XK) for burning the car or blowing up a building or nny- 
tlilng of that kind, and that Is the property of the complainant, and tlie pardon- 
ing power of the President docs not extend to that phase of it. 

Commissioner O’Connkj.l. [ umlerstand, when you were discussing the ques- 
tion of iM)sslble extension of tlie right of Injunction — I am not sure that 1 get 
yonr meaning right; do I understand that you hold that tlie employer has the 
tUM»i)erty right in tlie workman? 

Mr. Davknpokt. No; but he has a prop(^rty right in his business; he has a 
pnqierty right in his c<jntracts with his workmen. That is the doctrine, you 
know, lu the Adair case, 

<7ommlsHioner O’Connell. His contract, then, would l>e on the so-called oiien 
shop, that lie agreed to pay a man so much money for so many hours of labor? 

Mr. Davknpokt. But, here, suppose 1 have a iimtract with a man to work 
for me for a month, we will say. That Is a contnu t rigid in tiim and In me. 
That Is the same In Its relation to the law and the Constitution jis if it was a 
horse. And Congress can not take away from the courts the power to issue 
an Injunction to preserve those rights. And If you enrv to have me do so, I 
will Insert In my revised remarks the autliorlty that (^talill'jluMl that. 

( lomnilsHloncr O’Conneli., We w<»uld be glad to have tliem. 

Mr. Davenport, It is not n contract right in the rnafi. hot it is the sacred 
right of everylmdy. I would like to read what the Supreme Court of the 
United States said. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, it Is better Just to give the gist of it. 

Mr. Davenport. I will stick It in. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say a man has a contract If he works for you 
a month? 

Mr. Davenport, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Supposing the 2.50.000 workers in the United 
States Steel Co. were employed on a day, or so much a month, or so much an 
hour? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There Is no written contract? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0 ’Connkli« Do you mean to say that that employer has a 
property right in thase men to prevent them from going on strike, by injunction? 

Air. Davenport. No, sir; he could not prevent them from striking unless he 
had a contract with them, but he can go Into a court of ecpilty and get a re- 
straining order prohibiting outsiders from Interfering with their relations, on 
the basis of the property right or rights of a pecimlary nature. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did I understand you to sjcy that there was no 
strike — all strikes were Illegal where there was a coercive attachment with 
tliem? In other word.s where it meant to coerce the employer Into doing 
something? 

Mr. Davenport. In substance, something that he had the right, the legal 
right to do. Now, not where they merely quit and leave, but where they do 
the other things. In other words, the right to strike is not an absolute right. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l. Cnn you conceive of a strike of any character that 
has not for Its purpose the coercion of an employer to do something? 

Mr. Davenport. I can cmmelve of It, 

Ooinmissloner O’Connet.l. 1 would be glad If you would enlighten us». 

Mr. Davenport. A man who don’t want to wort for another man— or men — 
can quit collectively or separately,' 
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Oommtesloner O'Connell. That would not necessarily take a strike to quit? 

Mr. Davenpobt. That would be a strike* would It not? 

CoBiniissloner O'Connell. Would you consider the question of a man asklni 
them for am increase of wages a strike? 

Mr. Davenpobt. No, sir ; not unless he didn’t want to do it 

Commissioner O’Connell. If they strike to oomi^el him to do It 

Mr. Davenport. Then you put another phase of the matter In. It is well 
illustrated by Mr. Justice Ilarltm in the cast? of Tliomus r. Oakes. Take rail 
road employees. Those men now under contract, of course, and every man 
not In such a situation that by ceasing to do \\ork he endangers life, or some 
thing like that, has a right to quit. And they have a right to quit together, 
but If their purpose Is to tie up the road 

Commissioner Garbeison. That Is the Northern Pacific case? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir — why. It Is an unlawful coinhlnatlon. Of course, 
when we are talking about enjoining a man from .striking, we have to re- 
memlier also that under the thirteenth amendment involuntary sorvltmio ii 
prohlblttHl In this country. All the horses and the king’s men ean't (XuniR*! ti 
man to work for an employer, yet the courts can enjoin men from i>ersuadlni 
men to quit, or ordering men to quit, or doing anything Involved In the carrying 
out of an illegal coinbination. Pcrhjir>s 1 iim no! answering the question. 

(>)mmlssioncr O’Connell. Yes; It Is very Interesting. 

Now, Mr. Davenport, this commission, .among other things, is nnthori/.tM 
under the law which has create<l If, to make investigations Into a numl>er o; 
things, and among tliem is the growth of associations of emi)loyers of wagt 
earner.s, and the effect of such associations upon the relations betwmi em- 
ployer and employee. It take It that your assoelatlon, the Aiiti-Iloycott Asso- 
ciation, Is an association of employers? 

Mr. Daveni»out. Well, I .supiM)se so. 

Commissioner D’(’onnklt.. .\nd it comes within the scope of wliat is meant 
here by associations of employers? 

Mr. Davtcnport. I think probably it would. 

C/ominl.ssloner O’Con.nei.l. And because of such I will ask you some quostlom 
along that line. 

Y<ai sahl you c<iuld not give us the names of the members. Cun you give us 
the nuinher of tlie inenihers of your as.so<*latlon? 

Mr. Daveni^ort. What, with definiteness? 

Cominis.sloner O’Connelu No; approximately. 

Mr. Davenport. I would Imagine 500 . 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does tht‘ Anti-Boycott Assocdatlon have relations 
with other associations, such as the Nath)tml Manufacturers’ Association? 

Mr. Davenport. None whatever. What do you mean by relations? There Is 
no connection whatever. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I will ask the question, do you exchange luformte 
tlon with them? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, I guess the huHetin.s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For Instance, 1 understand the National Manufac- 
turers* Association maintain a legal departiiunt the same as your association’ 

Mr. DAvnENPOKT. I think they do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. D<k*s your legal department exchange as to what 
you are doing, and how you are doing it, with the legal department of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association? 

Mr. Davenport. I don’t think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you keep in the affairs of your ollice, or of 
the association that you represent, files or Indices of any kind that would Indi- 
cate the type and character of organizations, or labor, and the men with whom 
you may or may not have legal controversies? 

Mr, Davenport. I could not give you any information on that, you would 
have to ask the secretary. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You as counsel for the Anti-Boycott Association, 
do you keep a record of any kind of individuals and as.socIatlons? 

Mr. Davenport. No; all that I ever had to do with the association, a case 
conies up, and a member Is threatened with labor troubles, and the question is 
whether he has legal re<lress~whether it Is a case that calls for it. That would 
be passed on by me probably, and I have had charge in a general way with 
litigation. Pot Instance, the Buck Stove & Range case, I drew the complaint 
In that case, and did so in the Danbury Hatters' case, I drew the complaint ; 
and I conducted the Ut|gation, I conducted the litigation, of course with the 
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assistance of others, or I assisted them In comluctlng It in court, la these casei^ 
but I have no such facts as you perhaps would like to know of. 

CJominlssloner O’Connkll. Well, I am Interested in knowing whether your 
association maintains any sort of a bureau that has for its purpose the collee- 
tlon of Information that might be used, or would be valuable in the future for 
any Imsginary case. 

' Mr, Davenport. You mean law cases or decisions? 

Oominissloiier 0’(ioNNEij« Decisions, records of men who are alleged to be 
active In movements 

Mr. Davenport. Never, never. You perhaps have a mistaken Idea about the 
association. 

Commissioner O’Connetj.. I am trying to get it. 

Mr. Dav’enport. It Is nothing along the line that you think of. The most 
that could be said about It, perhaps, would be, I think Mr. Merritt made a very 
careful collection of all decisions pertaining to labor, has collected the briefs 
in those cases, and all that, but nothing along the lino you sugge.st. 

Commissioner 0’(k>NNEi.r.. your legal department furnish, for instance, 

to State manufacturers’ associations, or if they have lof-al afitihoycott associa- 
tions In various States, i)r(‘p5ir(‘(l information In cases to go aluaid without prob- 
ably having to go to the expense of having to gather the information? 

Mr. Davenport. On law points ? 

CommlHsioner O’C’onnklr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davenport. I could not say, hut T think very likely. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNKrj.. Do you defend the naanhers of the Anti-Boycott 
Association In Individual cases that may be brought against them, say, for 
Instance, damage cases, or alleged damage cases they may have against some- 
body or some tlrm? 

Mr. Davenport. I never have had any such ca.se as that that has been 
brought against any of them. 

Commissioner 0 ’( Connell. The individual inomhers, not tlie association? 

Mr. Davenport. Oh, no ; I never have heard of any .such case. 

Commissioner O’Oonnkll. What was the cost to the Anti-Boycott As.sociation 
in conducting the so-called hatters’ case? 

Mr. Davenport. I couldn’t tell you. It was 13 years In court. The aggregate 
imiount ? 

Commissioner O’Conneii.. Approximately (he aggregate amount. 

Mr. Davenport. Well, now, 1 would give a guess of twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEr.n. And In the case of the Buck Stove & Range Co.? 

Mr. Dav^enport. Well, I would think about eight or ten thousand dollars. I 
Would think so. You see, the dfstlngulshed counsel that represents that asso- 
ciation, he is under a general relaliua*. He gets paid whether he works or not, 
rind he don’t get any more pay when he works than when he d()e.sn’t work. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. Are you speaking of yourself mov? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir; and that Is the same way, I guess, wilh Mr. 
Merritt. 

Commli^sloner O’Connei.i.. Now% since jou bring the point Tip, are you retained 
at an annual salary by the Anti-Boycott Association? 

Mr. Davenport. I have an annual retainer. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What is that? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, now, I niu>t decline to answer; it is too small. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you got n commission upon judgments secured 
on behalf of the Anti-Boycott Association? 

Mr. Davenport. Never a cent, ami nobody else. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. What was your fee to the Anti-Boycott Association 
when you take charge of case.s for them? 

Mr. Davtqnpobt. Nothing. These men club together and hire a lawyer at a 
Stated retainer, and he does the work. 

Commissioner O’Connelu For that retainer? 

Mr. Davenport. Sure. 

Commissioner 0’(^onnell. Is your entire time occupierl in the affairs of the 
Anti-Boycott AssocI at Ion ? 

Mr. Daventort. Pretty nearly, mine. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNELi.. Do you practice otherwise than for them? 

Mr. Davenport. Oh, yes; I have an office in Bridgeport, and wish that the 
labor attending the service for the association were not such that it wcWi 
keep me so busy. ■ 
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CominlsMoner O'OowNttx, When yon appear In your capacity on behalf of 
the organization, m I nnderatand you to say you do, when yon aiH)ear l)eh>re 
ft eomftitttee of Congress 

Mr. Davenport. Or something. 

Commissioner O’Connet.t.. You are there under a regular retainer? 

Air. DavenpoOt. That Is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do I understand you to say that you only ap- 
peared before Congress in those matters that directly or indirectly ulTecttHl 
the Anti-Boycott Association or the members of that association? 

Mr. Davenport. Sure; that Is to say, In the resi>ect I test Hied to. By the 
way, I was thinking since then there was one occasion when a matter came 
up before the House Conimltt(*e on Labor, and that was when th(‘ question of 
having c*ompulaory arbitration, and I did voliinttHT the i^)sltion (»n that to be 
uneonstitutlonal, but that was the single exwptlon. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you consider the question of the hours (»f labor 
to affect the Anti-Boycott As.socIatlon members? 

Mr. Da^henport. In this way: Any concern that Is running a 9 or 10 hour 
shop is precluded from competing for the work which is to he let to R lu)ur 
and 9-hour shops. And In that way, of course, the Government is one of the 
greatest purchasing agents in the c-ountry — piircliases — and that propostKl 
action was a boycott on all these concerns. At any rate, tliat is the way It 
struck me. 

Cornmls-sioner O’Connell. It did not prohibit them from bidding; Init I take 
it from what you mean they bid at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Davenport. These eight-hour laws prohibit the Government from buying 
from such concerns. 

Coramissloner O’Connell. Unless they were brought under the eight-hour 
law ? 

Mr. Damcnport. Yes, sir; and you appeared there for it and I In opposi- 
tion. But you ask why the Anti-Boycott Association was concerned in that. 
It was a boycott, 1 think, on all of thos concerns that wanted to engage In 
Government work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How far back, did T understand you to say, since 
you first appeared in Congress in tlie Interest of thes(' matters? 

Mr. Da\lnpout. ’I'he first time I appeared was in the winter of 190II and 
1904, when I had the pleasure of forming your acquaintance. '' 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the Anti-Boycott Association was formoil 
when ? 

Mr. Davenport. In 1909; it was formally organized along about May, and 
steps were taken to Intm-est people In it conimeiiclng pt>rhai)S in July, 1902. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you consider if a Government In Its ai>pro- 
prlation makes a certain recjuifeinent for Uie standard of woi*k, retpiires tlie 
employer shall build an engine at a certain .stamlard, and that it also adds to 
that that certain conditions sliall prevail In tlie manufacture of that article, 
that the latter part of that provision affects your association? 

Mr. Davenport. The way it strikes us or struck me was that to say that 
John Smith is maniifaeturing an engine, for Instance, that the Gov- 
ernment would want; to say he could not sell his articles to the Government 
because he w’orked his men 9 or 10 hours, and that the man who workeil 8 
hours only could, was to boycott the other fellow. That Is my Idea alwmt It 

Commissioner O’Connell. But the present law says, or the present riders 
that were put in the appropriation bills tlie last couple of years provhie, that 
the work shall be done on an eight-hour basis? 

Mr. Davenport. Sure. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNELL. It doesn’t soy that any man can not bid for it, 
but all he has to do is to comply with tlie requirements of the law, 

Mr. Davenport. That Is true. Of course, this eight-hour businws passed 
out of the realm of anything that I \vns Interested in years ago. When they 
adopted the practice of putting these riders on, of cours<\ 

Conunissloner O’Connell. They got around your opposition in another way? 

Mp. Davenport. Tliey knocked it out. But as far as that Is concerned-— 
well, I forget exactly the question you askal awhile ago. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It is answered, I think. 

Now, the question that we are directly Interested In Just now is the conduct 
of courts In connection with industries, and so on, and we have had some 
yery learned legal minds before us here. Do you believe that the poor man or 
laboring man, who Is thq poor man os a rule, has equal opportunity before the 
lattr with the rich man and the employer? 
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Mr, Davenpobt. I thlok so. As far as my observation goes and In any ease 
that 1 ever had— the fact of the business Is, you know, in these labor cases 
the laboring man has altogether the advantage so far as resources are con- 
cerned. 

For Instance, now, In the Loewe ca,se. The American Federation of Labor 
would levy a I cent assessment on each of Its members, and that would raise 
^,000, and they were able to pay counsel that charged $2,500 a day for every 
day they appeared in court. The price of a poor cigar, 5 cents, would raise 
$100,000. There is not so powerful a financial institution in the country In 
tlie way of raising money than tlie American Federation of Labor, and it is 
the same wa^’ in regard to tlie Union Hatters. They had 9,000 members, and an 
assessment of $1 would raise $9,000, and they used to raise it. 

On that ixiint, Mr. O’Connell, if you would look among the statements of the 
American Federation of laibor as to what moneys they have collected and what 
moneys they liave disburscHl In the conduct of tlu‘ Gompers case, the Buck 
case, the hatters’ case, you would be staggered at the amount of it. Lawyers 
get $50,000 out of a case. Tliut is doing pretty well. An<l yet without any 
burden at all, either upon the defciulauls or upon the member, because an as- 
sessment on an individual, of course, Is automatically collected. The executive 
committee calls for a iienny assessment. Thereupon each natioual union has 
to pay over the amount of that penny assessment, according to their numliers. 
If it is the miners’ union or a carpenters’ union, which Is their largest, about, 
they pay that sum right Into ibe treasury, and they then in turn get it out of 
the local, and they la turn get it out of the Individual member. And that is 
one of the things in regard to organized labor, the command they have got for 
pecuniary resources — of pecuniary resources — is a matter that should be con- 
sidered. 

OomndssloiK'r O'Gon.nki.i,. Yes; but, now, I thirdi I havt‘ heard you say on 
different o<*casloiis, in court, 1 think once, that the American Federation of 
Labor represented a very small percentage of tlie workmen in the country. 

Mr. Davknpokt. Sure; yes. 

Commissioner O’Conneul. How about the thousands and millions of work- 
men who have not tliese means of collecting funds? What position do they 
occupy, compared with the rich man? 

Mr. Davknpokt. In wiuit kind of a case? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Any kind of a case. Say that a man sues his em- 
ployer for losing his leg? 

Mr. Davenport. Oh, I should say that the poor man In tlmt case would be 
at a Ulsntlvuntage with his wealthy defendant. That is the reason why I have 
reconciled my old-fogy mind to the idea of these workmen’s compensation laws. 
But In any case where the war Is betwwu organized lulior and, as you call it, 
organized capital, so far as pe<*uniury resource* are coiK'erned, and the ability 
to command eminent counsel, tlie labor union gets more money and is able to 
use it more than any employer that I know anything alxiut or any corabliuition 
of employers. 

Ooramissioner 0'Connkli« But, so far ns the individual workman is con- 
cerned, who has not tlie association, probably has not seen the advisability for 
a nurnlajr of reasons for ioining bis fellow men in an association, the .so-calle<l 
hearse chaser, tlie ambulance chaser, is the man who gets it, if there is any 
money, gets the largest portion of It? 

Mr. Davenih)RT. That is true. 

Commissioner O’Connell. .^Vnd the jioor man either Is driven from court for 
want of funds to carry his case on 

Mr. Davenport (interrupting). That is true. 

Commissioner O’Connelu HIs leg is gone? 

Mr. Davenport. That Is true. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. There Is no remuneration for him? 

Mr. Davenport. That is true. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He la a fit subject for the scrap heap? 

Mr. Davknihjrt. That Is true. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is tlie Inevitable result? 

Mr. Davenport. And It is for that reason, as I say, that I think the mover 
ment for workmen’s compensation laws is a very excellent one. 

Is it Implied In your question, any suggestion that it has been stated by me, 
that it is not an excellent thing for men to form unions? 

Ooramissioner O’Connell. Oh, no. I give you credit 

Mr. Davenpobt (interrupting). And it is so laid down by the Supreme Oooirt ' 
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OommiSBioner O’OoNinccx. I glre all men of this onlightensd age credit for 
UttetUi^hce enoogb to tcnow that they ought to associate. 

Mr. DAncwPOBT, Sure. 

Ootmalssioner O^Connell. We are living In that age. 

Mr. Da\’enpobt. Sure. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, I want to discuss with you a second the in- 
corporation of labor unions. I understood you to say. In answer to a question 
of the chairman, you believed organizetl labor should not liieoriwrate, but that 
probably It would be best for the individual If they did ? 

Mr. Da\T!ni*obt. Well, I thought I explained luy 

Commissioner O’Connkll (interrupting). Yes; I think I imder.stiind ; but I 
just want to catch If that Is the outline. 

Mr. Davenpobt. This is the idea, as I said this morning. Originally the Idea 
of lnc(ir|)oratlon of labor unions was very iK)j)ular with tlie active men in what 
Is called the labor movement ; and If you will look back into your prmetMlings, 
you will find that for many, many years it was..one of the planks in organIjttHi 
labor’s doctrine. I think Mr. Lennon, perhaps, can rememl)er it better, Ikhmiuso 
1 know Mr. Lennon was there at the beginning. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. He is u goiKl deal older man than I am. 

Mr. Davenpobt. Well, he was there at the beglniiiiig. 

C?orainls8ioner I^ennon. Forty-three years is all. 

Mr. Davenpobt. How many? 

C/omralssioner Lennon. Forty-three. 

illr. Davenpobt. Well, the idea was tJmt It wonld be a good thing for labor 
unions to incorporate. And in accord with that ultimately tliere was passed 
through Congres.s an act providing for the Incorporation of labor unions hero 
in tlie District of Columbia. But substHjuent relltK'tion has evidently hnlucetl 
the leaders In the labor movement, so called, the organized labor movement, to 
change their position In regard to tlmt, and for tlie last 10 or l.l years they 
have been very bitterly opi>osod to It. I should think, from the trend of their 
views as exprt'ssed, that tlie rea.son was that they thought they wouUl bring 
tiiermselves under governmental supervision, the sumo as any other corporation, 
and that tlmt wms an oimoxlous interference with private rights of the indi- 
vidual workingman ; that their funds as union funds could be got at and appro- 
priated In that way. That is unque.s(ioimbly true. But the trouble Is this: 
That unless you are incorjKjrated the Individual member stands the sium‘ us 
tlie member of any other voluntary as.sociatlon and Is resixmsible jiersonaUy 
and individually on tlie principles of agency for the acts of their olflcerH and 
not like a stockholder. A stwkholder in a coriioratlon Is liable — his liability 
is confined to his subscripUoii to the stoc-k—to the amount he has paid in ; iws- 
sibly in the case of Government banks, national banks, it Is double; but tlie 
lndi>idual stockholder Is not resiwmsible for the acts of tlie ollUvrs of the 
bank, though done within the scoia* of their employment as offli'ers of the bank 
and In and about the business of the bonk, to avoid which Incorj location has 
been resorted to. Tlie principle is tliat the imiividual members of the assrxda- 
tlon — of a voluntary association — are responsible for the acts of the agents of 
the as.sooiation done in pursuance of or within the scope of their euiploymeid 
and In and about the business, even though they forbade the act to be done, on 
the same principle that If your cliauffeur lakes your auto out and you tell him, 
“ Be careful, now ; don’t you run into anyb<xly,” ami he does, and in spite of 
what you told him he ruim Into .somebody, wliy, you are responsible. That prin- 
ciple of agency exists, and It is the same way in regard to every kind of volun- 
tary association. And, moreover, you know' that in some States disputes are 
permitted against the voluntary association, and you can go after its funds and 
you can also rench, througli proper process, the property of the individual metu- 
ber of the association ; but you can also proceed directly', as we did In the 
hatters’ case, agalmst the Individual menilier. 

Now, the effect of Incorporation would be to relieve the Individual members 
from responsibility, but in doing that, of course, they would have to come under 
Government supervision. 

Now, I know what Is stated in this little pamphlet by Mr. Merritt ; those are 
his views. If I was a Senator or Member of Oongress and I was called upon 
bn my individual responsibility to decide w’hether, as a whole, I would vote for 
the compulsory incorporation of labor unions, If such a thing Is possible — I 
doubt if It is possible — but whether I should vote that all unions should be 
incorporated, I think I should vote against it on the general grounds of public 
policji’. I should as soonrthluk of requiring all partnerships to be Incorporated 
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and requiring all people to do business as partners as requiring all workingmen 
to Incorporate, and force them to do so, for the various reasons I have stated. 

Commissioner O’Conneli^ The purpose I had in asking that question was to 
get clear your position. As I understand, you would advise that labor unions 
do not incorporate, and If you were In a position to legislate you would not legis- 
late for the incorporation of laboring men? 

Mr. Davknport. I would not. 

Commissioner O’Connell, But you feel, on the other hand, that the employer 
has a greater advantage against the Individual, when he Ls not incorporated, 
for damages? 

Mr. Davenport. I think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We have had before us a great number of em- 
ployers, large and small, legal minds, and I think probably you are the first one 
I ever heard representing organ Iml employers in any capacity who has said 
that you would not favor the incorporation of labor organizations. Others say 
that one of their complaints ^against organized labor is that they have no 
remedy, because tlie urilons are not inct»rporated, and tliat tliey should be in- 
corporated, so tliat tliey could be lield legally and 1)0 on a level In tliat respect 
with the employiTs; that is the sort of argument we liave had. 

Mr. Davenport. 1 repudiate that argument ; I say it has not any foundation 
In law. I point to tlie J»(*\\e case and a hundred otlier cases. The very object 
of incorporation is to limit the liability of the men that compose It; that is the 
very objwt of it. A voluntary as.sociatlon Is In its form, and so forth, the same 
us an unincorporated society. The very object of Incorixiration is to limit the 
liability. 

Of course, I do not say that If a meniher of a lalior union says to another 
man that he shan’t <lo a certain thing that he is liable. The distinction, us I 
tried to point out tills morning in my Imperfect way, between a voluntary 
association, like a labor union, and a partnership Is as follows: Anyone of 
the members of the partuerslilp acting within llio reasonnhle scope of — of the 
work of the partnership can bind his partners and liy his contract bind every 
member of it. It is not so in voluntary associations. They are bound only by 
the officers that they select to conduct tlieir business; otherwi.se there is no 
distinction wiiatever. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you believe, Mr. Davenport, that if labor has 
the right to boycott that the employer sliould also have tlie riglit to blacklist; 
that tliat would be a case of 

Mr. Davenport. I don’t tlilnk eitlier of tliem should have that right; neither 
has that right In spite of the Clayton Antitrust Bill. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Say they have not; in the case of the labor man, 
If lie boycotts, he must do it in .such an open way tliat it must necessarily be 
known. If I go to you and ask you not to Imy a hat from .Tolin Brown, why 
It Is publicly dune. How are we to discover whether blaoklisUiig is going on 
or not? 

Mr, Davenport. Well, I don’t know. 

Coramis.sloner O’Connell. Is there any equity between the two? 

Mr, Davenport. Of course the basis of a boycott is combination. I or any 
Individual person, not associated with others, has got the right to go to every- 
body and ask them nut to trade with a certain jierson. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Well, one employer who blacklists must do it in 
conjunction with another? 

Mr. Davenport. Now, then, to bring it in condemnation of the law It has got 
to be a combination of employers, respectively. To Illustrate It in this way, Mr. 
O’Connell: ISupixise there are half a dozen bakers In my town and I go to one 
of them and I say, “ I would like a loaf of bread and hero is the money ” ; 
that man has a perfect rigid to say to me, “ Do you lielong to the Methodist 
Church?” And I say. “No”; and he cun say, “Well, if you don’t I won’t sell 
you any bread.” And then I can go to the next one and he cun say the same 
thing, and so I can go to all of them and they can each one say it ; but if they 
combine together not to sell the bread in order to make me join the Methodist 
Church they are guilty of conspiracy. Now, as I say, it Is the combination to 
oppress. 

Now, if the employers unite for the purpose of blacklisting a man, as I 
understand It is clalmtHl they may do under the Clayton bill, just the same as 
the unions It is claimed may do it, it Is an outrageous wrong, and no laws like 
that should be permitted to stand. 
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Coinliils8ldii6ir 0 *C!onnkix. Well, If the workmen, as you say, comblue, as tha 
tmkera did, because the man did not belong to their church ; on the other hand, 
the employers generally In the different tradi^s combine and they maintain 
employment bureaus or offices and they maintain the index-eard system of all 
their employees, and if a man Is dlsohargtMl or leaves the employment of one 
of them, or he quits one of them and goes to another for employment — he has 
been an agitator, or a union man, or he hjis done a thousand and one things 
which are charged against him; and tliut information is held and when he 
goes to another employer In search of work they will call up tlie one for whom 
he has been working and ask for his record, and tli<*y send his card over to the 
other shop, and for no reason the other employer says, “ We have no work 
for you to-day.” He might as well say, “ We have no work for you because 
you don’t belong to our church.” 

Mr. Davenport. Do you observe the recognize<l distinctions in things? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Davenport. Suppose my wife want('<l to employ n servant and a servant 
applied to her for employment, and slie learned .sJje Imd workiMl for Mrs. Har- 
riman. So she called ^Irs. Harriman ui> on tlie pfione and asked her all about 
tills servant and as to her liabits, as to her honesty and as to her skill and one 
thing and another; and she told my wife about her — that is a prlvllegetl com- 
munication under the law, slio could not be sm^l as long as she actt^l In good 
faith. Now, .so far as this bureau you s|M‘nk of is devotiHl to legitimate pur- 
poses — and every sensible man knows wlmt it Is — dlfCusicai of tlie character of 
the man, it Is entirely legitimate, and I should siipjxise commendable. 

Commissioner O’t’oNNKLi.. Where, then, would tlie line be drawn? 

Mr. Davenport. Oli, if it is nseil for the purpose of preventing that man 
from getting employment be<‘ause of his activities as a union or as a nonunion 
man, why tlie books are full of cas(‘s where men have hrouglit suit and re- 
covered damages, not only against his employ(‘rs, hut against olllc(‘r8 of unions 
for getting m(*n discharged. It is wIkti' llie purixise is to Injure; and I c*aii 
see that the fate of the case you quote would depend in a large degree upon 
the circumstances; but any combi nation of anybody — two or more persons—* 
with Inti'nt to opiiress or injure anybody — to deprive a man of his opportunities 
of earning a livlng--is an actionable conspiracy and in a court of equity its 
execution can be restrained wliere the damage will be irremeillable. 

Chairman Walsh. Would it be convenient, Mr. Davenport, for you to remain 
over until to-rnorrow? 

Mr, Davenport. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlien, if there Is no objection, I will ask you to leave the 
stand at this time; there is a witne.«s that we have promised to let go to 
Chicago, and Mr, Weliistock has some questions to ask of you, and also Mr. 
Lennon. 

We might get througli with the other witness tliis afternoon. If you wlU 
remain in attendance. 

Mr. Davenport. I will ; but I cun .stay until to-morrow. 

Chairman Walsh. Would it be more convenii'nt for you to leave now with 
the assurance that you will not he ne«»ded until to-morrow morning? 

Mr. Davenport. I am getting iiseil to the atmosphere, and I believe I will 
stay. I have had llie pleasure of examining Mr. lA*nuon and Mr. O’Connell 
in court, and I want to sec how It seems for them to have the iwwer of 
questioning. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. .Tohannsen. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. ANTON JOHANNSEN. 

Chairman Walsh. State yon name, please. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. A. Johannscu. 

Chairman Walsh. What does the “A” stand for, Mr. Johannsen? 

Mr. Johannsen. Anton. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your age? 

Mr. JoBANSBNN. Forty-three. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Johannsen. California. 

Ohahrmau Walah. What place In Califoniia? 

Mr. Johannsen. Corte Madera. 

Chairman Walsh, How long have you resided In California, Mr. Johannsent 

Mr. Johannsen. About: eight years. 
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Cliolnttan Walsh. Prior to that time where did you live? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. In Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you, during your life, been In any official position 
with labor organizations? 

Mr. JoHANNSKN. I wos bu.slness agent for the Amalgamated Wood Workers 
a couple of years In Chicago, and was State organizer for the Building Trades 
^uncll of California, and at present I am general organizer for the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters. 

Chairman Walsh. Please sketch. a.s concisely as you can but still com- 
pletely, your history In industry, when you .started to work and what at, give 
us a brief story of your life in industry down to the present time. 

Mr. JoHANNSKN. It Is a long story. I started to work in the mill business 
In Clinton, Iowa, for Ciirtiss Bros., a good nonunion shop. 

Chairman Walsh, At what age? 

Mr. .Tohannskn. No— I worked the first thing when I came here in a 

brickyard. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you horn in tlds country? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. No; In CerinatLv. In that portion where they have no 
** Kultur,” but a lot of black bread. T <lon’t want anyone to be prejudicet’ 
against me becausf' I was born In Germany; tluit is a pretty bad statement 
In W'ashlngton at this time. 

I worked In the brickyard for a year and a half, and worked for Cui-tiss 
Bros, after that. 

Chairman Walsh. ITow long — how old were you when voii came from 
Germany? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. Between 9 and 10. 

Chalnnan Walsh. Did you go to school In Germany? 

Mr. JoHANN.sEN. I wc'iit to scliool about two and one-h.ilf years in Gerraanv. 
I did not got any chance to go to school lua-e. 

I worked for Curtiss Bros, until I was 19, and I was always threatened by 
father that he would give me a beating if T lost my job, and I* lost my job, and 
so I skipped out and got my e.xperlence on the road three or four yeiirs, and 
then I came back, jind my mother was kind and considerate, and she saw to It 
that I got marrliHl, and I married well ; I got a good wife ; I got the best of the 
bargain. 

After working for Ciirtl.ss Bros, about four or five years I moved to Chicago 
and there I heenme interested in the Amalgamated Wood Workers’ Internatlonai 
Union and became a member of that organization and was more or less active 
and was Its bnslne.ss agent f(>r a period of about two years, and then I moved to 
California. There I became a member of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and after being In California for about a year became the general organizer for 
the State Building Trades Council of rallfornia. My place of employment as 
organizer was In Oakland, .seven or eight months, after which I was sent to Los 
Angeles, ns a general campaign was anticipated In T.os Angeles to organize that 
State. With that object in view, several general organizers were sent to Los 
Angeles to make an attempt to organize Los Angeles, and I was sent there as a 
representative of the State Building Tra<les Council. That was In 1910. 

I have made a few notes, and I suppo.se there is no objection to referring to 
them ? 

Chairman Walsh. No. You know the general topic we are on, and If you 
have had any connection with any of the events out of w’hich charges of vio- 
lence have grown, I wish you would tell about them. 

Mr. Johann.sb:n. I would like to speak about the ironworkers. 

Chairman Walsh. What connection did you have with the ironworkers? 

Mr. JonANNSEN. Only as I was State organizer of the Building Trades 
Council. And that trouble was In 1910, when the Times Building in Los Ange’ea 
ws blown up. and I was quite intimately identified with the defendants of that 
trial In Los Angeles. 

Chairman Walsh. The McNamaras? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Ycs, Sir; and also the Ironworkers In Indianapolis; and I 
was on the road soliciting funds for tlie defen.se of the ironworkers while thev 
were on trial In Indianapolis. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you acquainted with the McNamaras? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I got acquainted with J. J. McNamara before he went to the 
coast, and I got acquainted with J, B. In the Ix)s Angeles County latl and have 
Interview him several times since at the San Quentin prison. I hope that the 
commission will take Into consideration that I am under Indictment at the pres* 
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time and have been. I am charged with the tranaportation of dynamite 
from State to State. I have not aeen a stick of dynamite, although I might he 
able to recognize one because I have read and heard so much about it. I am 
under indictment, although I have demanded trial every six months, periodi- 
cally, but I have failed to get a trial in Los Angeles ou Federal indictment, and 
I am out on bail of $1,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you Indicted In connection with the McNamara 
Incident? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I wns Indicted on the 30th of rHHonibt'r lmine<ilately pre- 
redlng the trial of the McNamaras. The men in Imllanaiwlls wore Indicteil In 
the month of January following. O. A. Tveltnior. Mune. ami (’lancey were 
Indicted In both Indianapolis and Los Angeles. I was Indlotetl In Ix)s Angeles 
DHly, But that is about enough of that. 

I W'nnt to read a brief if I can, if .\ou are Intereste<i in tlie light b^^tweeu the 
Erectors’ Association and the ironworkers lr<‘ads] : 

" Since the great strike of lvS02, known us the Homestead strike, which failed, 
every effort has bivii pnt fortli by the owner.s and proprieters and dirt'ctors of 
the United States Steel Corporation to discourage and auiAihilate unionism in 
their industry. 

“ Directly after the Steel Trust Avas organiz(*4l it began tlie business of issuing 
stocks and bonds, and within a short time the common ami preferred stock and 
the interlylng bonds of tliis company amounto<l to $1.5(K).tX)0,000. Dn all of 
these bonds and preferred stock liaAo constantly b»H*n paid interest since that 
time, and most of the common stock has paid dividends at the rate of from 
i to 5 per cent. 

“Ill addition to that, an enormous amount of projierty has been accumulated 
to the earnings of tiiis c<anpany. 

“Tills proiierty originally capitalized at $1,. 500, 000, 000 w^as not worth more 
than $300,000,000. It was therefore stocked and bonded at tlie rate of $5 
per $1. 

“ The Steel Trust must provide a way to pay intm-est and dividends upon this 
vast amount of water. There was notliing to do but to take it from the 
workingman. 

“According to a statement made by Louis Brandois. of Boston (and Bramleis 
is considered, I believe, an authority on econoinh's), a meeting aviih held In 
J. Pierpont Morgan’s ofllce In New' York June, liy the board of directors of 
tlie Uniteil State.s Steel Corporation. At this inwtlng a resolution was pnsswl to 
pnwent any further extension of unionism in the steel Industry. 

“As ail indication of what has liappeiusl slme that time, the American 
Federation of Labor at their Atlanta convention in 1011 ixiliits out in one of 
their official documents that every labor unhni In the steel Industry has bt'en 
exterminated, with tlie single except of tlie Iron Workers’ International A.sso- 
clatlon. 

“At the Phllndeiphia convention of tlie Iron Workers in 1905. a declaration 
of unfalrne.ss was declared against the National Erectors’ Association and the 
American Bridge Co., two suiisidiary organizations in tlie 8t<a3l Industry. 

“Since that time a bitter and relentless Industrial Avar has raged from coast 
to coast between these tAvo conten<ling forces. 

“ In the course of this Avar the Steel Trust stooil for profits and gi*eed. The 
ironworkers fought for a shorter workday, a living Avage, against the 12-hour 
day 7 days per w'eek which had bt'en In vogue In tlie steel industry for many 
years. 

“ On the side of the Steel Trust were allied the folloAving forces : Enormous 
wealth, Government, great new'spapers, the police powers of the State, and (he 
grefttest of all powers — starvation. 

“On the side of the ironworkers were men, women, and children firetl with 
social courage to fight as best they could against this antisocial institution. 
They were afforded very little or no opportunity of protection from any sounie 
outside of that which they were able to develop within themselves. The very 
nature of their work, being as it Is exceptionally hazardous, tends to deA'elop 
physical courage as well as a social Instinct for collective self-help. 

“ It should be eAident to any reasonable human being that the policy of the 
Iron Workers’ International Union gave better protection to their organization 
and members than that which w'as adopted by other labor nnions in the 
steel indnst^, which have long since b^n annihilated and subjected to a 
12-honr day 7 days per w'eek, with an average wage of $409 per year. 
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‘‘I got this data from the Stanley committee several years ago that Ihveati- 
gated the steel Industry: Average wage $409 a year, 12 hours a day, and 7 
days a week. 

“ Whatever may be said for or against the Iron workers, the bold fact 
remains that tliey had little or nothing to choose from. Either they must sur- 
render to this power and be subject to its economic an<i social tyranny and 
suffer long hours’ toll with short pay. such as is now in vogue in all other 
departments of this industry, or do just what was done until the public con- 
science could be aroused against the Government’s indifference to the social 
nwHls of labor. 

** If a man represented the ironworkers In the capacity of an organizer and 
approachetl a contractor who was building steel bridges, or buildings, on the 
question of organizing ids men, establishing the eight-hour day, and paying 
the union rate of wages, it was not an unusual thing to have the contractor 
acknowledge the social justice of labor’s demand. But invariably It would 
l>e pointed out that the National Erectors’ Association and the American Bridge 
Go. had such control ovc^r the output of steel that any contractor who should 
in any way antagonize the Steel Trust’s labor policy would bo confronted with, 
the possibility of financial ruin. Ami .so It came th.at this great comporation, 
with its allied corporations, like the Standard Oil, exercised a power and force 
that even the (Jovernment itself seemcsl unable to control. 

“The United States stwl Industry is i>rotected by a high tariff, which makes 
it possible for them to escape competition abroad. But ihe labor market has 
little or no protection from the Governnamt, and therefore is compelled to com- 
l)ete with the cheap markets of the world. 

“,T. J. McNamara Informs me that during his administration ns secretary 
of the iron workers that the erectors’ association tilled their orgjinizntlons of 
labor with spies In all the large cities. But in sf)ile of all the opposition the 
membership of the iron workers constantly grew until they reached nearly 
14,000 members, as compared with a little over 0,000 when he took ofiice. The 
8-hour day was establlshtHl from coast to coast us against the 9 and 10 hour 
day which prevailed in many localities prior to his a<]minlstrntlon. An average 
rate of wage of $4.30 now prevails for an 8-hour day, as compare<l with an 
average wage of .$2.30 for 9 hours 10 years ago.’’ 

For fear I forget at this time, before I get to Stockton, I might call jmur 
nttenton, especially of my friend Mr. Weinstock, that in Ihe lockout In Stockton 
that was brought against us la.'^t year ami lasted over six months. During the 
course of that lockout they put up a building known as the — I forget the name 
of the building now, but it was a live-story, Cla.ss G building. They were very 
(‘arefui before they declarefl the open shop on that builcllng. They waited 
until iron workers were through erecting the steel. It Is ab.solutely impossible 
in any city, outside of Los Angeles, to erect a steel building without the as- 
sistance of the organization of iron workers. They have a good organization. 
Drew knows that. 

Some threv years ago the American Federation of T.abor made an earnest 
effort to organize the unorganized In the United States Steel Industry. With 
this object in view a circular was Issmsl in 13 dlffen*nt languages for distri- 
bution amongst the men working 12 hours a day for this corporation. 

I was present with the ofilcer.s of 4;he Chicago Federation of Labor that went 
to Gary, Ind., for the purpose of <listributlng these circulars In the hope of 
interesting these workers to form labor unions that might afford some oppor- 
tunity to alleviate this colossal social injustice. 

When we arrived at the plant we fouml a large wall barring out all visitors, 
and private police protecting each entrance agaln.st Interlopers. Over 10,000 
men are employed at Gary, a small city nametl after the bead of the United 
States Steel Cori>orat!on. When the men came out of the gates one could read 
on their fa{*es despair, lack of faith, and no hope, completely dominated by fear 
that this antisocial beast, the United States Steel Corporation, would dismiss 
them from service if they should exercise the ordinary right of reading our 
message. Hence they refused to take our handbills and, in nearly every case, 
were afraid to look at us, to say nothing about the possibility of social inter- 
course as freemen. 

Any institution that is responsible, ns this corporation is, for driving the last 
bit of hope from the human heart and soul of over 700,000 men, women, and 
children, is Infinitely more criminal and dangerous to a higher civilization and 
a better society than all the charges made against the McNamaras and otheif 
union men, even if they should all be true, which labor denies. 
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^he McNamara brothers are In prison, and so are many of the roembers of 
the Iron Workers’ Union and many other unions. But little effort has becm 
set forth to ascertain the cause of this social dlsesise that is responsible for the 
eternal conflict between the house of w'unt and the house of have. 

The McNamaras, so far as I have been able to learn, had Rreat hopes to 
make the world listen to labor’s siiiTerlnj;. It is their belief, ns well ns the 
opinion of thousands of others, that this very commission Is in a Inrjm measure 
the response to their activities. If this ho true, then they are not sufferlnR in 
vain, for the men, women, and children, not only In the ranks of lulmr, hut in 
many other walks of life, are hopeful that throuKh this (‘oinmisslon the ll#?hts 
will be turned on, and Imlustrlallsm will l»o shown ns It Is. Lalior has nothin}; 
to fear from the full trutii. We believe this would liel}> to In-inp: nhout a /xreater 
Intelligence, and a more humane understanding could he obtained by the public 
of the real economic ami social condition of our Industries. 

During the course of this industrial war It Is common knowledge that the 
employing class have not only used every effort to control the courts by legiti- 
mate or other means, but they liav(‘ Invarluldy iniporttMl professlcmal strike 
breakers and thugs to commit acts of violence, in the hope of crystallizing a 
public opinion against labor. 

These large corporations have such a distinct advnnlago over labor by rea- 
son of their control of the press which make.s Ihe tight so nnicli more ditllcult 
and tends to embitter men an<l women In the ranks of labor who feel the suf- 
fering of our class the ke(*nest. 

It is common knowledge that in every large Industrial strike the newspapers 
of the country Sf) arrang<' the Information for the public, giving It a color that 
Is intended to be favorable for the employers, regardless of the mere little 
thing called the truth. 

An organization called the .Associated fMmrltles of rittshurgh made an In- 
vestigation of the conditions of labor In the st(*el industries, and they rei>ort 
in their findings that the rate of wages paid Is far below what is necessary for 
an ordinary family to sustain themselves on. 

I was at the trial In Indianapolis for some time. Now, if I had not learned 
to rea<l and had no social interciuirse with anyluxly, and didn't know j»i»ythlng, 
had never met anybody, I would have sworn that that trial was a meeting of the 
board of directors of the United States Steel Corfxwatlon. If I didn’t know 
Drew and liud not seen him, I would have Imagined that Judge Anderson wna 
Walter Drew. A fair trial? H(‘avens! I would not begin to consider It a fair 
trial. Tlie Jury retire<I on Thursday night, and accordliig to their own state- 
ment this Jury that was considering a blanket indictment against 40 men, there 
wore originally 54 men indicted, hut when the <nse came up for consideration 
It was set for the 1st of October, anti wlien it came up for trial there were six 
or seven of them dismissed, although this Intlictment had hung over them for 
six or seven months. That is unimportant, of course, they are only w’orklng- 
men; but wlien the trial started, gradually the number of defendants dwindled 
down. Were dismissed, until the case finally went to the jury, and when It 
finally went to the Jury there were 40 defen<lants to which the jury had to 
give consideration, w’hich would moan their life and their liberty. The Jury 
retired on Thursday, and acknowledged, according to their own statements, that 
they did not begin to give consideration to the testimony until Friday morning 
at iO o’clock, and admitted tlint they bad reached a conclusion before 5.30 on 
Friday night, and did not report until Saturday morning. I will tell you why. 
If you will go back a little bit you will find that every time the M. & M., or 
Manufacturers’ Association, or Burns Detective Agency, or any other detective 
agency, or enemy of labor, when they thought they had a good story agaitust 
labor they arranged so that It happened on Saturday. You ^vlll flml that Hay- 
wood was kidnapped on Saturday, the McNamaras on Saturday, the grand 
jury brought In their verdict on Satur«lny ; everything on Saturday. They have 
a line publicity agent; they pay for It the same as Rockefeller. That Is not 
force or violence, that is just money. 

They have figured out, and I have had it reliably from newspaper men from 
this city, from New York, from Chicago, from San Francisco, In fact I have 
never yet met a newspaper man who was inclined to deny It, at least, those 
bhat they could occasionally, on the q. t tell the truth and jthey are not many, 
but ’^ejr tell me that It Is figured out that about 10,000,000 more human beings 
read the Suiid&y papers than any other paper, and so a message that shall have 
fbr' Its Ipurpose landing out some more poison against the social hopes of labor 
must happen on Satu^ay, ^ it can be put In on Sunday. They don’t bellete 
lu violence, that Is a mistake ; they believe in law and order. 
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During that trial there Is positive evidence that the train wag ordwed by the 
Govefnnieiit officials on the 19th day of November, 40 days before the trial 
closed. They orderetl a special train to convey 90 people to the lioavenworth 
Penitentiary. I will show you how close they guessed— an ordinary person. If 
you were next to the game you would not be surprised, but to show you that 
they guess pretty close, there were 93 or 96, maybe 99. But anyway, the jury 
were all farmers. I have nothing against the farmer, but after all a man who 
Is so far removed from the industrial whirlpool, it Is difficult for him to get 
the point of view of labor at industrial centers, and when a person does not 
get your point of view, don’t blame them for convicting you, if they have the 
power. They can not give you any consideration, and don’t understand you : 
they don’t know your language. Tliat was the trouble with those poor farmers. 

I don’t say that the Jury was fixed, but I do say If you had fixed It, Mr. 
National Erectors’ Association, you could not have done it better, with the sin- 
gle exception they were too anxious, they brouglit in a blanket verdict, a blanket 
Indictment covering men, finding them equally guilty on a blanket Indict- 
ment, and it was so wrong that even Judge Amlersou couldn’t stand for It, 
and he dismissed 5 of tlieni. There was one man dismissed after he was ex- 
amined by Judge Anderson. It seems that some one got word to Judge Ander- 
son to this efl’ect — I can’t think of his name now, but I can get it If 
nec'essary— but tliere wa.s some man, a member of tlie executive board of the 
International Iron Workers’ Association at the time they declared the National 
Erwjtors’ Association unfair, he voted against the closed shop, and Judge Ander- 
son found it out somehow and lie asked him al)out it, and when he found out 
he voted against the closcal simp lie was aciiultted, there was no evidence 
against him; he was all right. He was for the open shop. There wore men 
who were indicted that It was found had not been members of the organization 
for some time and were not taking active imrt any more, and they were tlis- 
mlssed also, everything was all right; hut when the jury came out and con- 
victed 38. 83 of them finally went to the penitentiary. 

Everything was so staged ; I <lon’t know whether the Government did It or 
not, but somebody <lid it, and I am inclined to think that it is not unreasonable 
to think that the National Erectors’ Association, who were interested in making 
this as si>ectacular as possible; anyway, tho.se men were clmlned alongside of 
deputies and taken down the principal street for expose to the county jail. I 
am very glad to say that their relatives and their friends imd sufficient courage 
to stand by them. 1 can not help but say for the women, at least, not one 
woman In that whole fight of the Ironworkers, eitluT in Imliamipolis or Los 
Angeles, showed any yellow. streak. They all stood pat, every one of tliem. 

Mrs. Painter, the wife of one of the men convicted from Omaha, Nebr., lined 
up all of the women in the hall after the conviction and went to them with 
clencluHi fists and said to tliem : “ Don’t you cry ; don’t you give the erectors* 
association the .satisfaction ; put your tears in your muscles ; niul if our men 
go to prison, we will have to make the fight. Some day labor will understand.” 

God l If they ever do, there will be something doing, believe me ! That Is 
all. I understand labor; you don’t; and the otlier fellow can’t understand; you 
can teH that by the last witness. 

I was In Cullf<unla wlam the conviction came. I went to vSnnta Cruz to 
tell Tveltmoe’s wife and children all about the trial, and tried to give them 
some encouragement and some hope. 

Chairman Walsh, Was that Tveltmoe from San Francisco one of the de- 
fendants? 

IMr. JoHANNSEN. O, A, Tveltmoe, from San Francisco, one of the men con- 
victed, and his case was api)eale<l, and he got the Supreme Court, or the higher 
court to throw his case out on account of lack of evidence. A man had a 
right to send a Christmas card from California to Indianapolis, so the higher 
court said, but they were mistaken according to the erectors’ association, but 
we won’t go into tliat. When Mrs. Tveltmoe was interviewed by the Examiner, 

I thought she gave a very unique interview. She said : ” I don’t know nothing 
about his union affairs. He Is good to his family and true to his friends, and 
they had better not make him mad.” She w’as a Viking Norwegian woman. 

X am glad to say that every union of ironworkers had sufficient social 
courage and loyalty to reelect every man that was convicted. When they 
went to prison they*took care of the families, and those that are in prison now, 
including old lady McNamara. When they went to prison the first thing we 
did In our State convention in Los Angeles we suspended ail rules and order 
of business^ and took up the first thing, the reelectlon of general secretary afid 
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«nd eacectttlT© board members, aad elected Tveltmoe and Cluiicev by 
aodamatioii, and it was the first tinie this proceeding ever took place in onr 
ctnttention. 

Now» about Los Angeles. The organisers went there In the early pert of 
January, 1910, and I don’t know of anywhere where the Merchants A Manu^ 
facturers are so well organized and have so imioli iK>\ver and ho much influence 
as In Los Angeles. There was a time In Ivos Angeles when we could not engage 
a lawyer for love or money, except a few socdalists. They had not much to 
lose, anyway, you know, and you could not get any other lawyer; you had to 
get them from San Francisco. 

Los Angeles was recognlze<l by the labor movement, at least on the Pacific wast, 
and I am satisfied In most of the East, us a city 4)f slaves, where labor bad scarcely 
any power whatsoever. The full strength of the Merchants A Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation W’as in every instance <lirected against any individual or against any 
Individual union at any given time they showed any signs of strength, in t)nler to 
Keep them squelcheil. We have ahvajs tohl that whatsoever ye sow, that 
shall ye also reap. I w'onder if Otis believes that? We alw'ays reap what we 
sow. In 1910 a general strike was organized In the metal trades. Although 
not an act of vHotmce occurred, the city coun<‘iJ, four wet‘k.s after the strike 
had been inaugurated, passeil an onllnantH? drafted by Earl Rogers, chief 
council for the Merchants A Manufacturers’ Asso<*iation, making it unlawful 
for any union picket to si>eak to a nonunion man. You would hardly believe 
that if you w^ere not there. Well, I happeneil to be at the city council when 
this ordinance was passed. Now, this city co»in<*il is comprlse^l of what w'e call 
“ Gk>o-goo’.s.” The G<X)*goos are reformed Republicans and Democrats, what- 
ever that may mean. The city council w'as, of course, electe<l as an antl- 
C4>rporatlon council. Tliey were against corporations, and against the Southern 
Pacific particularly, and against cori)orute interests tliat were cofitrolled by 
the crooks, and such men as Otis, Fredericks, ami that gang. And when the 
strike came on and this respectable democratic anticorporation city council 
had to choose l»etw<H»n taking lh<* tloi>e, as It were, from Kaii Uog4*rs, whom 
they hated and Kxtked upon as vicious and crooketl, for years active in Cali- 
fornia rtdten politics and connected with the corixiratlon Interests, Earl 
Rogers dictated that. wTote it. retid It to the council, and made an argument. 
Do you know w hat the argtiment w'us? Oh, I wish every one of you nten could 
have heard tliat. It was rich. Karl Rogers argued before this city council as 
follows freads]: 

“About five years ago a great .strike took pl.Hce In a city not over 500 miles 
from Ix)S Angeles ” 

He didn’t want to name Sau Francisco. There is an awful feeling between 
those tw'O cities, you know. [Continues reading:] 

“And in that strike some bricks were thrown and .some men w^ere hurt and 
some men were nearly killed ; and therefore I advise you to pass this ordinance.” 

Well, if you cun see any logic in timt — maybe a lawyer w ould, but a shoe- 
makw would not. Because there w^as a strike In San Francisco five years pre- 
vious to this — that w’as the famous street cur men’s strike — therefore the city 
council of Los Angeles should pa.ss that ord!nam*e prohibiting all kin<lH of 
picketing, and they votetl for It unanimously, and the old mayor signed It Im- 
mediately, and it got into a journal right away and became a law. Well, we 
consulted the peacemakers, as we always do, and so we calleil a meeting of the 
representatives of all the unions In I-os Aiigeb?s, two or three men fnuo each 
union, and called in the only two law^yers we could get, Job Harrlman and Fred 
Spring, because the others knew they would Ik' lx>ycotte4i by the M. & M. ; and 
the M. & M. do it on the “q. t.,” but it Is very effective. But these lawyers 
pointed out to us that the dty of Ixjs Angeles had a democratic charter, and 
that this charter providetl that wdien this wuncll passed an ordinance, why, 
such an ordinance would lie on the table 80 days, and if within that ^ days 
15 per cent of the voters should send in a petition asking that the ordinance 
be submitted to a referendum vote it would be submitted to referendum vote. 
Then there was something else In the charter. Oh, mj’ ! They always get that 
In. “ Except an ordinance to preserve the peace of Lew Angeles.” 

They can always get you on that. They can get almost all the working people. 
Now, when the i^lticlans come around the camp they say they want this, be- 
cause this means peace. And nobody can get up and say, “ I am not for peace. 
I want to fight.” You can’t get elected to office if y<»u do that. So they had this 
joker in the charter: “Exc^ an ordinance to presen'e the peace of Los 
Angelefi.^* So It was written up, and so it was worded accordingly. And Earl 
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Rogers personally, when he became the chief counsel for Darrow bnbseqaeatlsr, 
he did not hesitate In telling me personally, he said, ** This was a joke on tto 
Goo-goos ; I put it over on them.” So they passed the ordinance. We conhln*t 
do nothing at all — had to do one of two things, either be cowards and call the 
strike off, or else tell the city council to go to hell ; and we did the latter. You 
will excuse me, Mrs. Harriman, If you please. 

Commissioner Habkiman. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. We will leave that out, please, Mr. Johannsen. 

Mr. Johannsen. Very well, Mr. Chairman. 

So we advised these men against calling this strike off. We have a right to 
speak to men. This is a rank invasion of the worst kind. And we called a 
meeting of the men who were affected, about 1,200 of them, and put it to them 
plain and straight. 

The union men and women of California had pledged themselves to pay 25 
cents a week out of their wages for an Indefinite periotl until Los An^es 
should become organized, and they were sending that pledge, about $6,^ a 
week, for the Iaas Angeles strikers from San Francisco to llnance the strike 
with, together with what we were getting from the International organization. 
We called the men together and described the situation briefly and without any 
exaggeration, and told them what it would mean; told them we could not afford 
to hire expensive lawyers; we could not afford to pay fines ; we could not afford 
to bail anybody out. Hut they ought to resist this ordinance, and if they were 
willing to we were willing to. We took a secret vote — a secret ballot — after the 
explanation, after everybody was Informed that if y<m go on the picket line and 
get arrested you will not be bailed out. If you are found guilty, your fine won’t 
be paid. You will liave to suflor. We wanted to go to jail as a protest against 
this rank injustice. And so we put It to a vote, and tlie vote was unanimous 
on the secret ballot that tbe men would rather go to jail tlian surrender to 
such a rank piece of favoritism in legislation. 

The passage of this ordinance mor<* than anything else instilled a feeling of 
hatred and bitterness and resentment in the working iwople of Los Angeles 
against tbe Government. The result was that eviu’y man engaged in it unani- 
mously voted on the secret ballot that he preferred to go to jail, and so forth, 
and so on. 

During this year 1910, in the month of August 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Wliat \vas the “so forth and so on?” 

Mr. Johannsen. Well, I have already repeated that to you. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, you have? 

Mr. Johannsen. During this year the now governor of California, Gov. 
Johnson, made a speecli in Los Angeles in Simpson’s Audltdriiim when ho 
was a candidate for governor, denouncing Harrison Gray Otis in the following 
language : 

“ In the city from which I have come we have drunk to the very dregs the 
cup of Infamy, We have had vile ofiiclals, we have hud rotten newspapers, we 
have had men who sold their birthright, we have dippeil into every infamy, 
every form of wlckeilness has been ours in the past, every debased passion and 
every sin has flourished. But we have nothing so vile, nothing so low, nothing 
so debased, notlilng so Infamous in San Francisco, nor did we ever have, as 
Harrison Gray Otis. This man has attacked me on the only side to which I 
will not respond, concerning which, rather than respond, I will lose the gov- 
ernorship of the State of California. He sits there in senile dementia with 
gangrened heart and rotten brain, grimacing at every reform, chattering Im- 
potently at all things that are decent, frothing, fuming, violently gibbering, 
going down to bis grave in snarling infamy. This man Otis is the one blot on 
the banner of southern California ; he is the bar sinister upon your escutcheon. 
My friends, he is the one thing that all California looks at when in looking at 
southern California they see anything that Is disgraceful, depraved, corrupt, 
crooked, and putrescent — that is Harrl.son Gray Otis.” 

It is reasonable to presume that had Samuel Gompers made this speech at 
tills time he would have undoubtetlly been Indicted by the grand Jury, charged 
with being an accomplice in blowing up the Times. 

It was common to hear people on the streets In every city on the Padfie 
coast give vent to the sentiment “ Why didn’t they get Otis?” I have heard 
It all over the country, “ Why didn’t they kill Otis? It would have be«i «U 
right” 

I am informed that a statement of this character was made by William X 
Burns, the great detective, to some of the newspaper men in Skn Franclseoi^ 
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The demands of labor in Angeles were very nominal and only that which 
they were already reoelving In San Francisco and other coast cities, tin? metal 
trades employers in San Francisco contending that unless labor C'ould raise 
the standanl in Los Angeles the employers would be forceil to lower the 
standard In San Francisco. 

The Merchants & Manufacturers compelhsl their inemlH*rs to deposit a cash 
bond of $5,000 as a guarantee that the employers would not deal with the 
unions and would Insist upon the so-calUnl “open shop/’ which is oi>en only to 
a working class that is docile niul sulhchuitly hniw heaten lo accept wluitever 
terms the employer may Insist up(m. All men and women who make an Intel- 
ligent and militant effort toward a better social life are boycotted and penalized 
with all the i^wer that the M. & M. can rally against thein. 

I submit for the cominisslon’s information a copy of the San FrancKco Rul- 
letln, under date of January 10, 1911, which contains the M. & M.’s jittitude 
toward employers that are Inclined to be fair, wbieh will show the viclousnesa 
of the employers’ association, quite regardless of law, order, eivili/ation, or 
anything else. 

(Witness submitted 'a copy of tlic San Francisco Biillotin of January 10. 1911, 
I'ontainiiig an article entitle<l “ l.os Angeles boycotts all workingmen w’1m» arc 
menil)ers of nnhm. Merchants lA Mainifa<*tiin‘rs enforce black list and use 
nictliods that are ‘ un-Ainerican ’ when employc4l hy organized labor.”) 

This concerned the Mcl’ann Iron Works, who signed up with the union, and 
we comproml.^CKl witii tlioin. They came down to the strikers and made this 
suggestion. The demand was f<»r an eighblumr day and a minlnuim wage of 
.$4, the same as in San Francisco in the iron trades, comj)rising the Iron molders 
the machinists, the boiler mak(‘r.s, the blacksmiths, tlie patternmakers, and their 
respective heiiiers, atal llnally It linohed the stru< tural-iron w'orkers, who were 
not organized at that time, but they came off tlie building like flies, but they 
were not organ izwl at that time. And this man who was hoycottinl l)y the 
M. & M. came d<»wn and signed up an agreement with U'^, providing that the 
men might work nine hours a day at a $4 rale until the first of January, 1911, 
wdilch we jigroc'd to, and he went on and employed 250 num. But the M. & M. 
l>ut him out of business. He had finally to quit and go back to the open shop. 
They did nut do it w ith violence, and so we could not do anything with them. 
They do a lot of violence, but they cover it up with money. If you gentleraeu 
<Ioii’t believe that, ask the eiwtor.s’ nssoclatl<»n. and lliey will ihwelop that. 

I rei'all an instance where some of the strikebreakers were hurt on n build- 
ing. and when union men wont to the coroner’s inquest in the hope that some of 
our people would be. chosen as juror.s, only to ho disappointed. 

You understand under the charter there If anybmiy is hurt and is taken down 
to the coroner’s oilier to the Inquest, why the jury is generally picked from 
men who are in close proximity. We knew% of course, that that was the law, 
ami were all law-abiding citizens. So we <ild not want to give them an f)ppor- 
tunity to know we w’ere there, and we sent 200 men dowm there, and while 
we were w^aiting an aufomoblle came along, and in that automobile w’as the 
jury, of course. Oh, it was a fine game! In every ca.se the M. & M. dl(.*tated 
supreme, an<l the juries were selecte<l that w’ero considered safe. Naw. of 
course, there is going to be another trial in U>s Angeles on the 1st of September, 
1915; M. A. Schmidt and David Oaplan. Otherwd.se I should present to this 
commis-sion the document w’hlch w'e have In our i>ossesslon, hut which the com- 
inls.sion can obtain, I am .satisflefl, within the next two or three w’eeks; but we 
have the documentary evidence that the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion personally and absolutely dictated the chnra< ter and names of the grond 
jurors. We have documentary evidence of that, signed by Mr. Zeehandclaar. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He is secretary 

Mr. JoHANNSEN (Interrupting). He Is secretary of the Merchants & Manu- 
facturers* Association. Oh, they believe In law and order 1 You bet your life! 

In this they O. K’d Bill Jones, for instance; marked him “hates the union.” 
Samuel Brown, “ friend of the Manufacturers,’* and some other man, “ friend — 
iwrsonul friend — of mine — O. K.” Oh, It Is fine! If w'e ever wrote a letter like 
that we would all go to prI.son, if we represented labor. That is the reason the 
executive officers of the A. F. of L. have to be pretty careful — have to be, be- 
cause they can get after them much easier. 

My experience In strikes and lockouts has been that labor Is by far more law- 
abiding and less vicious than the employers. 

SSSIO”— S. Doc. 415, B4-l~-vol 11 88 
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Whatjever our alns may be, Miiat little we know we have learned from 6b- 
aesTving the tactics of the manufacturers’ associations. 

It was no surprise to the average working man when news came out about 
Mulhall and his million and a half corruption fund to be used In Congress to 
Influence men against the proi)oso<l remedial labor legislation. 

Say, if Gomvers liad done that! Good night! The papers wouldn’t liave 
stopped yet 

In the city of Stockton, Oal., we have just eraerge<i from a general lockout 
brought al)out by Uie Mercliants, Manufactui-ers & Employers’ .\Ksociation, in 
which it was conclusively proven, not alone that they employed 20 professional 
gunmen ami sluggers, but that they actually had a list containing the names of 
union officials and active men, with a price attached, ranging from $25 to $75. 
if they were slugged. I was worth $75. I was worth more than tl»e rest of 
them. I was kind of proud of that. 

These union men were to be beaten iij) ami wajdaid. Aflidavits sustaining 
this fact can be obtained in San Francisco. 

One man by the name of Emerson was caught with a suit case <»f dynamite 
and arrested. 

Commissioner WEr.vsTotJK. Is that Stockton or Los Angeles? 

Mr. Johann SEN. Stockton. 

When it was discovemi that lie was employed by the Merchants & ^lanii- 
facturers Assoclalion lie was promtly released, bnt a week later rearrested. He 
has lieen trU^l twiin^ in (Contra Costa C<mnty and once in Stockton and finally 
dismissed. In all his trials tlie Meiviiants & Manufadiirers employed (xainsel 
for ids defense openly ami dciiuntiy, notwithstanding the fact that he had made 
a confession involving active officials in tlie Merchants & Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which afterwanls he nKxliiied and changed to suit the <'onveuicnce of 
the M. & M. 

Now, this man Emerson told me personally from his own lips the program. 
He was sent to (kmtra (^osta (Nuinty t<i steal dyimmite — break into a box car 
and steal five or six bundri'*! sticks of dyiiamlti^and then he was to put some 
of it at Tottens & P.rant’s planing mill. I am a member of the milliueu’s union 
and general organlz^u- of tlie <*arpenters. s<j that wouJil directly connect me witii 
it. And lie was to put one plant under one iiart of the Sihum'.v tlour mill and 
thereby directly conne<‘t the State FtMleration of Lalior with that, whk h liad had 
an ^ictlve boy(H>tt against this institution for some time; aiul also place a plant 
under the Samps<ui Ironworks, wliicli could tonmxt up the metal-trades depart- 
ment la that locality. And then he was to lill my suit case full of dynamite in 
the room at the Clark Hotel, and tie was to take another suit case full of dyna- 
mite and check It at the Santa Fe Station and place the check in Tveitmoe’s 
pocket during the meeting of the State Federation and then arrest Tveltmoe 
and me, and then the rest would follow. Nine out of ten of the men would 
liave believed it, and if it had lieen pulle<l off everyone would say, “ Gee ! Johan u- 
sen and Tveitmoe should have liad better sense.” Oli, it is tine ! If you have 
the price you <lon’t neeii to use so much violence. You can make the other 
fellow do it. Thai was the program. 

Of course he got cauglit at it. He got caught witii his suit case of dynamite; 
and, of course, he wa.s a coward and a crook all the time, and lie would work 
for thn»e sides, if there were throe sides. He would work for anybody for 
tlmt matter. I really felt sorry for the fellow. He told me ; and I iold those 
fellows 1 would not prosecute him; I would treat him like Christ treated the 
prostitute. Go away and sin no more. I didn't want to prosecute him. It 
was a good thing, to tell the truth ulxmt it. I am only sorry fiM* him. He was 
a poor devil and had a wife and children, and she felt awful bad alxiut it ; and 
he told me that he would never go into that kind of a game again; and I don’t 
suiHMse he wilL 

But Brokaw was indicted also. Brokaw was In charge of the fighting forces 
of the Merchants & Manufacturers in Stockton. One tiling I admire about 
those men, they were bold about it and fresh about It. They took their gunmen 
and brought them down there and took tiiem in on automobile. They didn’t 
know, of course, that we bad women in Stockton that had some spirit. We 
organised 30 militant women in that citi’^ of Stockton, and tliose women — oh, 
they were fine! They were not handicapped with any philosophy. They 
didn’t have any program to save tl^ world. If tliey thm^ht that they could 
see something gwxl In the A. F. L. or in the I. W. W. they were glad to accept 
It. I suppose they would accept It even in the Republican or Democratic Party 
If they could have found It ; and they may find it some day if they look long 
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enough. I don’t know. Of course we had to instruct them, and I had to get 
them out, and I had an awful time with them. They didn’t know anything 
about discipline and obeying orders. They just wanted to know what we 
wanted done. We told them we would like to see them go out on the picket 
line and not to use the word ** scab,” and those words which were considered 
vulgar and bad form and liable to suit; and we told them It was much better 
to punch a man in the nose first and explain it afterwards than it %vus to tell 
him beff>rehnnd; there w’as no use getting arrested for just thi-eatenlng u 
fellow. So they were all right, though. 

The blggo.st bunch scabs was down on what we call the West Side Scliool 
Building. So I took tlioso women down with me — or rather I meant I w'ent 
down with tljeiii. 1 had four men who volunteennl tlieir machfnes. They gave 
roe tlielr cars, seven-passenger cars, every ihiy fnan 4.15 until 0 o’clock. I had 
charge of all the picket.s. I was the caplain of all the pickets of all the unions. 
1 got tlu'se machines and look thes(‘ women down In front (►f this building. I 
told iliem that they \vere to stay there but they were not to cull them scabs; and 
it la awful hard to keep a woman’s tongue si ill, hut they done fine. And so 
there were about 30 men around there and about 20 women, and pretty soon 
along comes the patrol, and the chief of police was a very decent sort of a 
felhwv. They say ho was a poet. I 4lon’t know how he ht‘came ehief of tsdlw 
If he was a poet, but he was really a decent sort of fellow; l»ut I knew If there 
was any demonstration on the part of our issiple In his favor It W’tndd not Im‘ 
a very go<Ml thing to do; ami I also appreciated that it WM>uld bo very easy to 
Ktart somodiiug— Sturt a fight— and I did not waint to have that done. ‘ Ho, 
after the patrol wagon came and stopi)ed alKnit a humlred feet away from 
where tlio pickets wen\ along comes an autoiiM»hile with six of these gunmen 
in it. Oil, tlmt w’as fine! W’ell, they stopped right in the middle of the crowd 
of pickets; and these women — I couUln’t hohl them any long^T. Thest* women 
just W'ent after the aut<»mohile. three or four on each side of their machine, 
and they went for I hem; uud they would say, ” I.«<M)k ! Don’t he l(K>k like a 
gunman?” “JVow, how' w-ould he like for his mol her to see him now?” 
‘•Wouldn’t he he ashamed for his mother to see him?” “And wouldn’t he lie 
ashamed when h(‘ wemt hack to meet his sister?” And all that kind of thliig. 
And it Wr'as t(K» mu(‘li for (hem. They couldn’t stand it. 'J’hey ran dow'u to 
the next corner, and ran to that corner and this corner, and tlie women after 
them. Oh, it was fine! 


\\ ell, finally w<‘ diseovere^l that there w'as no number on the automobile, 
and undoubtedly they were exp<*ctlng tf) start something, and it w'ould not be 
easy to follow them. The women noticed that and InsIsttHl on arresting them. 
There \yas a rM»li<vnmn on the corner, and they got hold of him and had them 
arrested, and when tliey came to jail they searched the machine and foiind 12 
pick handles alanit that long flndicatingl and 12 hln<‘kjacks and a six-shooter 
al>our tliat long I indicating] on each one of them. They all adndtted that they 
were Id red by the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association, ami I luulerstand 
^at tlie officers a4lraitte<l before the commission that (hey had hired those men. 
There were 12 pick handles, 12 blackjacks, and d big guns. Those men have 
never been tried, the cases were never called, they were out on ball of .$100, and. 
of coui^, tliey dlsapi^ared. The women han<llcapiK^l them. The women were 
all right. They horsewhipped the president of the chamber of commerce on the 
street. Of course, that v.a.s fine. I didn’t know anything alsait it, neltlier dhl 
the strike committee, w'lien, all of sudden, four women < ame up the street with 
w’ore going by the office, and the strike comndttee said. ” You 
will have to go out there; they must cut that out; tliey can’t walk In front of 
here with horsewhips;” and I went out and told them, and they wouldn’t listen 
to me, and then Woods, one of the .strike committee, went out, and one of the 

“ I 8upr)ose you are a Sunday-school 

and he went back. 

^ though, Mantley, the president of the chamber of com- 

i^rce, and the next day the women were arrested, and the man was arrested, 
finally settled on; The attorney for the Merchants & 
Manufacturers Association and the attorney for our side came In and got this 

Mrs. Hines should be dismissed, and Mrs. 

Kullty, she was au I. W. W., or at least she thought she 
ww. »he WM r^'headed, and had a lot of fire, but she wore the I. W. W. 
Dutton, imd the Merchants A Manufacturers employers thought they would have 
^ her, and she had to agree to plead guilty with the understanding 
that the man that got honwwhtpped would have to pay the fine. So that w as 
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agretMl to. Woll, after that was done, of course, these women felt that they 
could do anything and get away with it. I had quite a time to manage them 
after that, but we kept them pretty well. The fight was finally settled, and 
things are going along very well there. The union has agreetl to withdraw the 
boycott, and the Merchants & Manufaicturerx and employers agreed to retract, 
or rather to rescind their resolution adopted on the 26lh of June, declaring for 
an oj)cn shop, so that things are peac<*ful in Stockton now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In Stockton. 

Mr. JoiiANNSKN, In Stockton. I don’t know what the newspapers would have 
done if a laboring man, such as me or Tveitnioe, had been arrested under 
similar circumstances jis Emerson, and made a confession, hut I imagine, with- 
out being prejudiced or anything, tliat they wouhl have given more publicity to 
that than they dl<l to Emerson. I don’t know how you are going to correct 
those newspapers ; they are hard people to deal with. 

I know of no instance where i)rofessional strike hreakiTs having delllHTately 
waylaid and murdered active members of labor unions, where they have not 
been defended t() the very last by the Merchants & Alanufjicturers’ Associa- 
tion. I am not saying tlml in critii-i^in, J think they should defend them, 
esi)eeially If the enemy Is tljc ^Merchants »S: Manufacturers or National I'h’cctora* 
Associations. 

No Intelligent man or woman who has a strong sense of social justice will be 
satisfied wltli tlie iminncr in which labor has alwa.\s been treated, so long as 
tin* poor go to Jail and the rich go free. There Is no (‘<piulity before the law. 
It Is nnreas(»nahle to conceive of a situation where a man without means and 
few friends will attain tin* same cou'^lderation in a court of jnstico as a man 
with plenty of means and plenty of friends. 

During the Darrow' trial in l^os Angeles for jury hrihc'ry, 11 different i>oople 
W€*re given Immunity by the State in the hope of convicting Darrow’. It wouhl 
be an insult to human intelligence to »lraw any otlH*r deductiTm than this: 
The (piestion of law' and order and so-called justice was secondary in the 
consideration of the* public otliciais of that county as compared with the mad 
desire to blacken the cliara<-ler of men who liad made at least some effort to 
relievo the W(*ak from the cojistard oppression of the strong. 

In the Ford and Snhr eases In (California, these nu‘n ai*e at present im- 
prisoned in the pc'nitentiary convi<*tt*d on a charge of murder, notwithstanding 
hie fact that the conditions of the hop fields — ami I want to say in connection 
with that matter, the Ford and Snhr case, there were four men on trial If 
they had btHjn anybody else e\<ept hoboes or I. ^V. W.. if yon will, they would 
have bad ininiedlatcly competent counsel, and wouhl liave in all probability been 
able to have seiiarate trials, ami the tnihlic would have had an opportunity to 
make some Investigation ht*fore those men wore convicted. Those who attendeil 
the trial seeim*d lo lie s(» optimistii'. s(*eim*d to think that the evidence in that 
case w’as .so meager and so far from anything like a ciiarge of murder, that 
there could not be anything els(» except :in acquitt.d. The judge that tried that 
case, his son is a member of the cariH^ntcr’s union in Alarysville. I am a mein- 
l>er of the carpenter’s union, and general organizer of that organization, and 
W'ork almost entirely in (’aliforula. That union was rt^quested by the son of 
the Judge that tried the ease to pass a resolution prior to the trial that these 
men, In the Judgment of the carpenter's union, would get a fair trial. After 
the conviction this same son of the judge eaiiip to the union and asked them to 
pn.ss a resolution that they had had a fair trial, and the carpenters’ union, 
I am glad to say, refused to acknowledge that Ford and Snhr had hud a fair 
trial. 

In San Francisco five or six women were organizing defense committees. Of 
course, they were in a sense not directly assoclal<.*d with the labor movement, 
hut they were sympathizers. Some have means; they all had good clothes, 
nn<l most of them were good looking, and they were in a very .sympathetic 
attitude in all instances, and helleveti In the social war that is being wmg^ 
everywhere, and so they came in to see wdmt could be done, wdnit w^e could do 
to help. I was with them and also with the attorney, chief counsel for the 
defense, I told those women I thought that labor would be interested In them 
if they had the time and inclination to make a canvass. They canvassed every 
union in San Francisco and in Oakland, and most of the w’omen’s clubs and 
churches, and not a one that I have lieen able to learn, not in a single Instance 
were tliey met with opiwsltion, and they raised In a period of six weeks In 
those cities $4,000 for the purpose of investigating these cases, and taking 
an appeal and so forth, and the matter Is now before the governor, and I 
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liope and believe that the p:ovei*nor will pardon those men on the prronnd that 
they were rallroade<l by the hop owners. 

It is my opinion that the employers should bo held at least ns miieli re- 
sponsible as so-calletl labor leaders are for the soeial unrest which i.s rampant 
throughout the country seeking a ml waitiug for expression. Falling to tind 
it in one form, It invariably takes another. 

It is not always the question of what we like or dislike. It is in many in- 
stance.s our jirejudice and lack of understanding which prevtait an oi)portunity 
to iind the real source of corruption, which, after all, should be found and n*- 
moved if we desire to eliminate the social <lisease commonly calle<l i>ovcr(y. 

That is all that is the matter. If people have plenty t«) eat they can smile. 
I know I can; I don't know how yon fellows feel al)oiit that. 

The maiiulVK'turors’ association d<m’t want lal)or to strike; it don't want 
them to organize; it does not want them to become Socialists, Of coarse, they 
don’t want us to strike ex<*(‘pt a nice, little strike, a sort of Sahalion .\rmy 
strike. They don't want us to orgatiize and don't want us to lu‘come Socialists. 
We would not he good citizens then; and they d<»n’t want us to he anarchists. 
St)mc people think that they are anarchists; if ihi'y are, I don't snpj)ost‘ we 
want to ho. They don’t want tlaan t<> he siiigle taxers, iind they don'l ('\cn want 
the working class to get scientltlc information on tla‘ limittitlon of fnmilles. 
That is against the law, too. And Just at prescad, Just the same jis it w’as 
8 or 12 ye.ars ago, I venture to say that between now and ji year from now that 
the American people, and esp«'cially the working class, wdll he 1 lirealciuHl 
by Wall Street if they vote the Demoeratie ticket. 

Von know’ when Wall Stnad locks <nit the AiiHMMc.an iK'ople. which they do 
occasionally, the newspaiH‘rs call it a jianic. It Is nothing at all but a lock- 
out; yon are loi-ked out, and the mwvspapers want you to say it Is a panic, 
but the real fact is the American p<‘»>ple are locked out for selecting a na- 
tional administration that Wall Strc(‘t ol)J(‘cts to. 

I don't know wdiether I hav(‘ an> thing else to say or not. 

Ohairman Wai.su. We may l»a\(‘ to ask yon to stay over to-niglit. 

Mr. JoHANNSEM. I (loii’t Hko this town; I don't like tlie ntmosphere of this 
City. 

Chairman Wat. sit. Com mi.ss loner Weinstock has .some question.s to ask you. 
We will proceed a wliilc and see how w«‘ get along. 

('’ommi.ssioncr Weinstoi k. 1 huv(* in my hand here. Mr, Johannsen, a pam- 
phlet entitled “ Some Hecommondatlons Submit te<l t<> the United Stat(‘s (Nanmis- 
Sion on Indnstriul Kelatlons by the American Anti-Boycott Association, pre- 
pared by Walter rh>r(lon Merritt, a.ssoclate counsel.” In it 1 find certain In- 
dictments and certain charges 

]Mr. .Toiiannsen. Was that tlie man that testified here Just previous to me? 

' Cominissioiier Weinstock. No. Ortain indictments and certain charges 
against organized labor and I feel you should be accorded an opportunity to 
answer. The tir.st statement that was made is the following [reads] : 

“Organizations of workmen have been wcleoiiKMl and encouraged in thl.s coun- 
try, and the right to strike is recognized a.s a necessary (hTen.se against oppres- 
sion. ‘Thank Go<!, w’e have a system of law wIkto men may strike,’ said 
Abraliam Lincoln, and our people say amen. But these Inilwarks against op- 
jiression have become oppressors, and have wTitten into our history In nH’ont 
years a manifestation of oppressive power so recklessly and Inhumanely exer- 
cise<1, and industrial crimes of so grave a character that even their true friends 
see the nece.«,sity for tlie firmer hand of government. Lawlessness and discon- 
tent have l>een encouraged until there has grown up in our midst, witliln the 
circles of organized labor, a group of lawbreakers wdio, wdth pernicious 
sophistry, too often repudiate the ordinary claims of decency and humanity. 
* I did wimt I did for a principle,’ said J. B. McNamara. To (leprive a noncon- 
formist worker of his Job and drive him from his trade; to destroy the prop- 
erty of those w iio employ any nonunion men ; to recklessly attack the business 
of neutral and noncombatunt merchants and manufacturers; to dynamite, 
maim, and murder — these practices, opposed to nil standard.s of civilization and 
humanity, are prominent features of labor-union activities at the present. But 
with few exceptions, no hand of organized labor has been raised to deter or 
discipline the wrongdoers. Leaders make bold to publicly assert that the 
sacredness of their cause Justlfle.s tlie support and retention of criminal officers. 
When serious books in defense of such a position are plausibly written by inti- 
mate observers, published hy reputable houses and l.ssued as serious rending; 
when organized lal^r arrays Itself in argument and act against State con- 
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stahulnry and milItJa, j^olice and guards, injunctions, finnclal responsibility, 
enforceable contracts, and scientific management, what are we to conclude? 
‘ This bodes some strange eruption to our State,’ unless forces arise to cure 
and control.” 

Now, wliat coinnient, If any, do you care to make on that indictment? 

Mr. JoHANNSKN. In the first place, the whole thing Ls all right excepting one 
thing, it is not true. That is tlie only thing that is the matter witli it. 

ConnuisHioner Weinhtock. That is, si)eciflcally, you would deny as a repre- 

sentative of a labor organization tlmt “lawlessness and discontent have been 
encouraged until there has grown up In our midst within the circles of organ- 
ized labor a grou[) of lawbreakers who, with pernicious sr)phlstry, too often 
repudiate tlie ordinary claims of decency and humanity.” You would deny that 
“ to deprive a nonconforml.st worker of his job and drive him from his trade, to 
destroy the property of those who employ any nonunion men ” 

Mr. JoJiANNSEN. You had better separate that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Very well, we will lake it up seriatim. 

IMr. .loiiANNSEX. Wliat do ytni mean, do I believe in discriminating against 

a nonunion man? If you do, I say, absolutely. 

ConimLssloner IVeinstock. The charge made bore is tliat j^ou deprive a non- 
conformist worker of his Job and <irive him from his tj-ade. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. CcTtuinly. What do yon mean by noticoiiforinist worker? 

Commissioner WEfASTocK. A nonunion man. 

Mr. Johannsea. Certainly. 

Commissioner Weiahtock. And to destroy the lu’opertj’ of those that employ 
any nonunion men. In otlier M<»nls, the cl»arges made are tliat as an organiza- 
tion lul)or does not liesILalo to <lestroy tlie proiierty of tliose tlmt emph»> non- 
union men. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. That cun not be answensl witlumt the spwiiic situation. 
Suppose tliero was a certain house burns down in a certain place, at a certain 
time, and they would say, “Did imion labor do that?” ami I couldn’t an- 
swer It. 

Coinniissloner Weiahtock. Y<»u lirouglit up tlie McNamara case? 

Mr, JoHANNSEN. Wliut I meant to do was to conniare the sins of tlie organ- 
ized workers with the eniiiloyi'rs. 

Comtiiissloner Weinstock. Suiipose both are guilty? 

Mr. JoHANASEA, Tliey ougiit to both go to prison. 

Coninilssloner Weinstock. Do you l>t'lle\c iti destroying the proiH'rty of those 
who employ nonunion men? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. That <lei)eiuis on cireu instances. 

CoinirilssioiKT Weinstock. Do you in the McNamara case? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN, 1 don’t <’are to justify lliein ; it is up to them. 1 don't know 
what I would do until I got up against it. 

0-ommisslonor Weinstock. But tell ns what you understand Is tlie attitmle 
of organized labor in this sort of a fight. Do they Justify such acts? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I (viii tcll Jim wdial I do, tlie places wliere I talk to organ- 
ized labor, and wliat my Judgment is as to how 1 find the membership ; that Is 
tlie only thing I liave to go by. 

Cominis.sioiier Weinsttk^k. Yes, sir; I think that w^ould be of interest. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Well, when I got into Butte, Mont., 1 siwike to ever,\ union 
there, Including the miners’ uiihai ; tlmt was prior to the eruption in Butte. 
The miners’ union a very peculiarly constituteil organization there; they had 
about 8,(K)0 different members in wliat you might call four different groups; 
about 2,(XK) are Irlsli Catholics ami work at it; aliout 2,000 Socialists; their 
chief aim is in the capture of the ballot, and they work at tlmt ; and about 2,000 
were I. W. W,’s ; of course, they work at that ; and the rest of them are what 
they call “Cousin Jacks,” I think — (Jornisli miners — and those four factions 
w’ere all interested in tlmt union to simiie its iwllcy at different times, with the 
result tlmt tliere wrns consideralile interest in tlmt union ; more than the ordi- 
nary Interest, and at election time a good deal of Interest. When I .spoke there 
I outlined what tlie iron workers were up against, tlie social background of it, 
how hard it was to fight the Steel Trust, how they used the other industries, 
how the carpenters and the longslioremen, the sailors, the other workers in 
that field advlsetl, “ Walt, w ait, wait.” They worketl 12 hours a day, 7 days a 
week, for an average of $8 or $9 a week. I found out that the Iron workers 
voted to fight, and tliat tlmt was the only thing left for them to do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What was that? 
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Mr. JOHANNSEN. SoHdArlty, or dynamite, or anything you want to cull it. I 
don’t care what yau call it 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are we to understand from what you just said 
that grievances 

Mr. JoHANNseN. I^et me finish this. 

Commissioner VVeinstock. Let me finish my question. That the real or 
imaginary grievances of the iron workers justified them to dynamite 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. That is the way they felt about it; I couldn’t say as to that 
You might feel that way if you had l>een an iron worker. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you tJdnk they weie justifie<l? 

Mr. Johann SEN. I was not there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You don’t have to answer that question unless 
you want to. 

Mr. JoHANNHEN. You knovv I am under indictment myself, and 1 <ion’t care 
to answer it. 1 <lon’t think* 1 am comi)etent to answer it. 1 have a pretty 
good job, and don’t .suffer personally. I tliiiik Mcdiliicmldy, of Maine, in the 
House of Congress, a number of years ago, said, “ If I was an irtni worker I 
would have done like they did.” That was right in the Congress.. I say this t(> the 
union men, to our friends, to the enemies; they talk about the 21 lives that were 
taken in T.k)s Angeles. I don’t h(‘sitate to say that no man has a rigid to take 
another ninn’s life; he can’t take something that he (‘an not give hack; hut 1 
do say this 21, 21, 21 Uv('s lost Is not all. Why don’t they say something about 
tlie 300 or 4(M) or 5,000 <»r lO.OiX), compare their sins with the Iron workers; pul 
on the searchlight, let the whole truth he told, siuid tln^m all to prison, that is 
satisfactory. We ol)je(t to your justice on tlie ground that the rich go free 
and the p<M>r go to jail. 

(Commissioner Wkinsto('K. The n<‘xt charge Is that organizt'd labor r(*ck- 
lessly attack.s the business of neutral and nonc(>ml)atnnt morcbants and inanii- 
facturers. 

Idr. JoiiANNSEN. That is not true. 

Cromralssloner Weinstock. You deny that? 

Mr. .Tohannhen. Those fellows are ns “buggy ” a.s an I. W. W. 

Commissioner Weinstck k. Are we to iind(‘rstand, Iben, tliut yon deny that llio 
noncoinbutant merchants and manufacturers 

Mr. .loiiANNSKN. What do you na'an by noncoinbatnnt? Mon that don’t fight 
yon? Do .\ou .snpiHhse wo fight n man tliat don’t ligld us? 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Here is a merchant that adverting In a paper, 
and (he piTnlers are on strike on that papier, and they come to the imu'chunt and 
say, “ You take your advertisement out of that or we will ruin your business.” 

Mr. Johan N.SEN. I wish we were that well organized. 

Commissioner Weinstock. lie has done no wrong in this case? You deny 
that is done? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Of course, it is not done; I wisli it were done. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. The next charge Is they resort to dynamite, maim, 
and murder; that these practicing are opposed to ail standards of civilization 
and humanity, and are prominent fcnatiires of Inhor-uniim activity at the present 
time; but, with few exceptions, no hand of organized labor has been raised 
to deter or discipline the wrongdoers. Is that denied? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. No ; nothing has lK*en done to discipline the wrongdoers; 
we always do, but we don’t take the Anti-Boycott Association for a Judge. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you cite any Instance where a member of 
your organization, or labor organization, has bi^en expelled for resorting to 
violence In labor trouble or br(*aking laws? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. So far we have not decided to try tliat ; the Manufacturers 
& Merchants’ association and other associations have control of all of the 
police departments. 

Oimmlssloner Weinstock, You have no case that you could cite? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. No, slr ; I would be ashamed of them If I had. 

eVunmissioner Weinstock. I..eadeps make bold to publicly assert tliat the 
sacredness of their cause justifies the support and retention of criminal officers. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. That Ts not true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Crlmlnnl officei*s have been rejected and have 
been thrown out of the organization? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. What do you call criminals? liet tliem show the (jase 
and I can answer. 

(Commissioner Weinstock, Men that were convicted of crime? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. Let them show the case. 
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Couimisfllonpr WEr^^sTorrc. Tak^ this very ca.se, this dynamite case. Mr. 
Frnitk Hyan, president of the union; he was convicted and sentenced 

Mr. JoHANNSKN. He wa.s reelected up until the last convention. Thank the 
Iv<n-d for that; they had that much courage. 

Commissioner VVeinstock. That would corroborate tlie charge made liere? 

^Ir. .JoHANNSEN. That Is up to the iron workers to answer whv thej’ re- 
elected iiim. If you had su/fered like they have, you might he able to 
a nswer. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. The next statement is this; “It seems needless 
to array facts — a parade for Sam Parks on his way from Sing Sing; the dyna- 
inllers deferaled by tlie American Federation of Labor, reelected to office by 
file Iron workers, ofhcially recognized by tlie federation without protest after 
conviction, mot by a publb* procession of applause at Fort T.ea\en\vorth when 
on their way to [irison. In that prison President Kyan performs liis official 
duties and reiKhu's his official reports as president of a union of 10.0(X) members, 
and a part of the federation.” 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. T doii’t know whether It is true, but T hope it is true. 

Commissioner .Weinstock. Then, it is not disputed, Is it? 

Mr. JoifANNsEN. 1 want to say before you go any further, if you want to l>e 
fair in this matter, T think the only way for me to answ(*r that fpiestion is 
for you to give me that book and lei me write a book In answer to it. and that 
would take tw’o ws'eks. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are sufficiently conversant with the fa<'fs? 

Mr, .loiiANNSEN. You want to compare our sins with their sins, and 1 want 
to show' you th(‘ir sin.s. 

Ooinml.ssioner U’einstock. V'ou have already pointoil out their sins, and 
they state your sins here, and here is an opportunity for you to answ'or for the 
record; otherwise this would appear in our re<*ord uncontradicted. 

Mr. .Iohannse.n. T see; oh. Unit Is your purpo.'‘’e? 

Commlssion(T Weinstock. Anotlu'r statement here reads as follow's; 

‘‘Though there are cities wh<*re markids are monopolized for union products, 
and this fact Is well knowui, prosecuting attorneys remain inert. ‘Do you w'ant 
to embarrass the administration?* inqiilrerl one district attorney. A strange 
commentary is it that men who entered into a nation-wide^ conspiracy to dyna- 
mite buildings and thereby destn»y liuinan life should only be tried' and pun- 
ished for transixirting dynamite. Would >ou luinish a murderer for carrying 
concea led weapons ?” 

Do you care to comment on that? 

Mr. doHANNSEN. I doii’t care to jiass any judgment on anybody, not even on 
Drew'; I don’t care to pass judgment on people; 1 am not a judge. 

Commissioner Weinstoi k. Wt‘ have heard a goo<l deal in this commission, 
Mi\ .Tohannsen. of the courts failing to give the workers justice. Now% here wo 
get tlie other side of the story. The writer of thi.s pamphlet goe.s on to make 
this statement: 

‘‘ In a recent ca.se agaln.st John Mitchell and the United Mine Workers a per- 
manent injunction was dismls.sed on appeal by three Federal judges, who held 
that In cases of this character ‘a reasonable delay in the issuance of the writ 
would have a tendency to bring about a settlement between the parties.’ To 
escape the displeasure of organized labor, this court ret ommend.s that relief be 
temporarily withheld from the p<wsons injured, in the belief and hope that the 
delay will (Tunix'l the injured person to surrender his rights and accept the 
terms of the lawbreakers. A Feileral judge in New York, acting upon a similar 
conception of his duties, denied a preliminary Injunction again.st bo.vcotting, 
while ailmitting that authority would probably compel the issuance of a per- 
manent injunction wdien the ca.se wa.s reacheil for trial. The plaintiff, unable 
to survive the delay, w as comptdled to unionize, and delay ‘ had the tendency to 
bring about a settlement.’ There is something more ominous than coincidence 
in this same ahnorinal conclusion of different judges in different parts of the 
(‘ountry, and it illustrates the fact that even In Federal court the wind blows 
from a different quarter than iwpularly iMdieved. 

“The emergency which le<l to the Invention of preliminary injunctions and 
the reasons which support their Issuance in behalf of all litigants when delays 
can not be endured are f»»rgotten and the remedy summarily ended by legisla- 
tion. With such decisions, those who can not survive until final hearing — and 
they are many — are lost. (Courts also show a notable aptitude and inclination 
to avoid the issues in imix)rtant and well -presen ted cases, thereby leaving 
present and future litigants in a state of uncertainty. One judge continued an 
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injunction on condition that no attempts would be mode to enforce It. and eoni- 
iiiuuicated that condition to the defendants. Is that the way to cultivate re- 
sjxH t for court decrees? Doesn't that explain why Goinpers publicly proclaims, 
MJo to hell with your injunctions’? Other Jud^^es make strange efTorts to 
settle such cases or try to puss the resp(»nsibillty over to some associate. Is 
this the question that men are afraid of?” 

Do you care to make any comment on that? 

^Ir. JoHAXNSEN. Except to say that I don’t r(‘cognl/,e any right under any 
circumstant‘ea of a judge to issue any injunction against a laboring man on 
strike, if such Injunction was Issue<L 

CJoinrnissioner Wein stock. Would you respect it? 

^Ir. JoHANNSEN. I got foiii* 01* five of those things against me in Stoi’klon; 
they were served on me, and the strike committee said wi' would have to bo 
<-areful and not break into jail. I don’t think the ])o\\er of an injunction goes 
much beyond the courage of those who arc enjoined. 1 think that If a jierson 
is convinced in his own mind and in his own feelings that his cause is just, 
that his demands for an increase in wages, or whatever the light may he in 
Stockton it was against the breaking of our unions — If you think and fe<‘l .\oii 
are right, why. then go ahead, and luwer mind about lhos<' pieces of ]>aper. We 
didn’t pay any attrition to tluun, except this: The attorney advised us not to 
make any comment to the pnlilic, which we didn’t; hut I went and got 75 
strikers, and there was a sjx'ciai house whi(‘li was d(‘signatt‘<l — T think llio 
Sutter Hotel — and I instructed the jiiekets, ami (law all obeyed Instructions; 
they were served wifli injunctions and th(‘y l<‘ft, and tlieii they Her\ed them 
again and they left, and kiqil that U]) until they didn't lune any mor<' imper, 
{•ud then there wasn’t any more trouble. 

(lommissiouor Weixstoc k. Are \\e to Infer from what >011 say, Mr. .lohann- 
sen, that if a man or group of imui have any real or fancied grievances tliey are 
justified in defying tlie law? 

Mr. Johan NSEN. Oh, real or fancied? 

Commissioner AVeinstock. Yes. 

Mr. .fouANNSEN. Ileal or fancied; I don’t know wind you menu. Tliat Is so 
indefinite. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I may have, for oxaniph*, what T lie) love Is a real 
grl(*vance. hut which ina,v prove to he only fancied. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. After you prove it to us we change our opinion; see? 

Commissioner Weinstock. IaT us limit it to real grievances; would you say 
that any man or group of men that have any real grievance is justlfiod in taking 
tlie law into his own hands or Ignoring It? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. M.v advicc to labor wotdd i>e, if I was asked for my advlci* — 
I am not sure I wouhl take tlie stumr) — if y<ui are sure you are right, if you 
are convinced of judicial invasion of your rights, stand for your rights and take 
tlie consequences. Don’t engage any attorneys or anybody else. 

By the way, this policy was recommended by the President of the Ainerlcan 
Federation of I.ahor at the Denver convention, if my imunory is right, and the 
committee brought in a report at that convention for labor to take that attitude, 
not so miicli iiecause of coritempt of the judgf‘«, but because we found tliat the 
policy of the National Manufacturers’ A.ssoeiation was to use this thing to drain 
our treasury by making us employ high-salaried counsel, and sixMidlng our 
money for lawyers instead of hrea<]. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were telling us, Mr. Johannsen, about the 
numerous instances where the employers liad employiHl giiiimen? 

Mr. Johannsen. Numerous? Why, every place. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Well, let us call It every place. 

Mr. Johannsen. Sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Do you know of any instances where organized 
labor has employed gunmen? 

Mr. Johannsen. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you here the other morning when the iMilfce 
commissioner of New York City, Mr. Wooils, testified? 

Mr. Johannsen. Yes; I heard him testify. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me refresh your memory by reading the testi- 
mony given by Mr. Woods before this commission [reads] : 

^mmlssloner Weinstock, As a result of your investigation, what have you 
found to be the method of procedure In Industrial troubles; do these gangsters 
offer their services to both sides and take the highest bidder, or do they confine 
their operations anjj offer their services to one side of the labor trouble? 
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“ Mr. Woods. I should not say it was * ofiferiu^ their services/ but the result 
of our Investigation shows a course of procedure like this: There would be a 
strike, and the strikeivs would retain some gunmen to do whatever forcible or 
violent work they needed. The employer, to meet this violence, would, in a 
comparatively small percentage of cases, and not as many cases as the gunmen 
were employed on the other side, would hire a private detective agency. 

** Commissioner Wkinstock. Now, when the unions employed these gunmen, 
what function wore the gunmen exi>ected to perform? 

“ Mr. Woods. To intimidate worker.s that wore hirt*d to take the place of the 
strlkiTS. 

“ Coinml.ssioner Weinstock. That is, so-called scabs? 

“Mr. Woods. Yes, sir; so-called .s<*iih.s. 

“Commissioner Weinstock. lla\e tliere been In.stances where there has been 
violence against the so-called scabs? 

“ Mr. Woods. Yes, sir. 

“Commissioner Wei n stock. To what degnn*? 

“Mr. Woods. Oh, very strong violence. 

“Commissioner Wkinstock. Have they <-ommUted murder? 

“ Mr. Woods. Yes, sir; I think that is being brought <»ut now. As I rememl)er 
it, lu.st night in the newspaper article there were three indictnuaits for uuirdev 
in the first d(‘gi’ee. 

“Commissioner Wkinstock. There is no limit, then, to what degree they will 
go to Intimidate (he so-called scabs? 

“]Mr. Woods, Now, there was an Innocent man who was noticed a goo<l 
deal in tliO iiewspatxirs a while ago by (he name of Straus, who was shot and 
kill(Ml on the east side, and the I>oiX‘y Benny gang was employed by the 
strikers, and some other gangsters were employed by the employers; I can not 
rememl)or which purth ular gang it was. One of the Dopey Benny gang had 
beeii killed by otie of the other gang. 

“Commissioner Wkinstock. Comi>eUng gangs? 

“ Mr. Woods. Yes; one gang emi)loycd h.\ one side, and one gang by the other 
side. I may have my things a little twNtiyl Iiere, hut the gang that killed the 
member of the other gang was hohliiig a ball, and the other gang came up to get 
revenge for the killing, ami the man that tliey tried to shoot jumped behind 
tills perfectly innocent citizen, Straus, and Straus was killetl. 

“(Commissioner Wkinstock. Now. are the so-called gangs of gunmen confined 
to the East Side of New York, or are there other gangs in other parts of (he 
city? 

“Mr. Woods. There are gangs in other parts of the city. 

“Commissioner Wei.v.sto(K. In what other parts of the city, for example? 

“Mr. Woods. There are gangs on the West Side, The gang — I think I am 
justilietl in saying that the number and virulence of gangs has been very much 
reduced in the past 12 months. The situation we found was a bad situation. 
The policy under the former administrutiim Inul been to use mild methods; the 
wliole thing has been very nuieh reduct^l in (he last 12 months, but you will find 
hea<iquarters of gangs and places they hold out in the lower East Side, and the 
middle West Side, and in .some parts of Bnaiklyn, on (he upper East Side. 

“Commissioner Weinstock. Is every luemlier of the gang of one nationality 
usually, or are they comiiosed of mixetl groups? For instance, on the East Side, 
are they all Jews? 

“Mr. Woods. No; they would be mixed groups. 

“Commissioner Weinstock. Of different nationalities? 

“ Mr. Woods. Yes. Of course people are naturally nationally clannish, more 
or less, and you naturally have a pre<lomiuance of one nationality in one group.” 

This testimony makes it clear that the unions employed gunmen and gang- 
sters. 

Mr. JoHANNsKN. That Is. if It is triie. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. As an evidence of that, we have this testimony 
{readsl : 

“ In how far have your investigatioiw warranted this statement that appears 
In the New York Herald of tills date,” quoting from the New York Herald t 

“ ‘ Several of the indictments mention assaults upon members of the union, 
and in this connection District Attorney Perkins said last night that the reign 
of lawlessness was caused by union leaders who wished to perpetuate them- 
selves in power, who hired ussassin.s to assault contenders In their own union 
for their places, awl wlio used their union offices to extort blackmail under 
threats from employers. 
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** ‘ Seven men are indicted for assault in a riot for control of a union. Tour 
men are Indicted for hiring Dopey Henny’s bainl g(» to a nonunion factory 
and “ rough house ” the employcn^s as thej left uud “ wreck ” the plant. A dozen 
workers were wounded in that tight. 

‘“Six union men are accused of extortion and assault in using vlolenc<^ to 
collect a tine of .$100 upon an employer. Four others are accused of hiring 
the Dopey Benny band to shoot up a luaumhm factory. Mjiuy shots were IIihhI, 
the factory suffered u damage of $1,0(X), and several persons were injureil. Otlu’r 
indictments mention oases where the band was employed by union leaders to 
attack nonunion workers, to wreck factories, and c\cn to assault union men 
who opi)osed the leaders.’ ” That is the end of quotation from tlie New York 
Herald. 

“ L>oes youi* investigation suhst.mliate tliosc* statements hcia‘7 

**Mr. Woods. Yes, sir; that is the gtaicral 11m* of things that wc fouml. All 
that sort of thing. 

“Commissioner Weinstock. So that this is not mere m'wsiiapcr exaggeration, 
to your knowledge? 

“ Mr. Woods. No, sir.” 

Mr. .Johann SEN. Well, 1 don’t know anything about this cast* in Nt'w Ytirk, 
hut I know something alamt cominou sense and \Nhat the proet'ss of reasoning 
is, the ordinary process of reasoning. 1 kimw that e\t‘iy man who plaet's any 
eontidence or any trust of any kind or (l(*seripl ion in another man wlio is will- 
ing to hire himself to b(*nt some one up, to miinh'r some one, or to slug some one, 
without any other consideration than nmiie.x, ht* eertainly Is an awful chuniii 
who will take that elumet*. 

Commissioner (Jakkktson. Did you .s(*e In to-day’s paper an article nserlbofl 
to the district attorney of New York about Dopey P.eimy’s further testimony 
to the effect that la* was bragging on hims<*lf heeause he refusal an olT(*r of 
$7,ri00 from tlie same employers to double-cross tlu* labor-union men for shooting 
them up? 

Mr. JoiiANNSKX. No, I didn’t s(*e that ; 1 wouldn't have* anything to <lo with 
a man that would hii’e himself for a purpose; like that, 

ComniissioiuT \\'ei.\st{k ic. J have* om* question h<‘re which I am not sure you 
are in a position to answer, but if you are 1 am sure it will la* of lnt(‘r(‘st to us. 
Do you know about the wages In the Steel Trust paid at the jireseiit Him*; d(» 
you know how tlie wages In the Steel Trust paid at the present lime compare 
vxitli the current wages paid b(*foro the Steel Trust was brought into life? 

Mr. JoHA^lVHEN. No; I could not say as to that, except this: From what In- 
formation I have boon able to obtain from the report of the eoinmitti*e in Con- 
gres.s, and also from Mr. Brandeis's investigation, and h’itz — whatever It may 
be; from all of the investigations mad<*, I am convinced and led to believe tliat 
in only one other tarlff-proteetive Industry outside of the steel industry that 
pays lower wages, and that is the wooh'ii iialu.stry, and then the steel Industry. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, the steel Industry to-day pays the loxxesl 
wage? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Ycs ; and has the IiJgbest proteetivt* tariff. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But >on don't know whether the wages to-day are 
higher or lower than before the Sti*<*l Trust was brought Into life? 

Mr, JoHANNSEN. No ; I could iu>t .say. 

ComiuLssloiier Weinstock. I think it would be well to makt* a note of that 
and try to get that information. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Do you want to adjourn? 

Chairman W’alhh. Commissioner Aishtoii has some questions he wanted to 
ask. ^ 

Comml.ssloner Aihhton. I will forego my fiiiesti<in. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I Call come back in the morning, and go down to-morrow at 
noon. 

Commissioner Aihhton. I want to ask only one question. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I wuiit to muko one iia»re statement myself. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well, then, you may return in the morning. 

Tlie commission will now stand adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon the commi.ssion adjourned at 5 p. m. Friday, May 14, 1914, until 
Saturday, May 15, 1915, at 10 o’clock.) 


f 
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Washisotoj^\ D. C, Saturday, May 15, 1915 — 10 a, m, 

Prosont CJiaiJUJiin Walsh, Commissioners O’Connell, Lennon, Alshton, Weln- 
stock, mill Harriman. 

Chairman W.\/,.sn, We will please be in order. 

.Air. Joliannsen, jtlease resume the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ANTON JOHANNSEN— Continued. 

Cliiilrman Wm.sji. Mr. Aishton wcmld like lo ask you some questions, Mr. 
Johannseii. 

(^m^missl()n(T Afshton. I believe I urulerstooil you, in ^ivin^f your testimony 
yesterday, to say that you were unwilllnj' to permit the .\ntl-lh>yeott As.soeiatlon 
to tfike their Interpretation of the law, or to interpret for your people, I think 
you said? 

i\Ir. .Tojiannskn. That Is eorreet. * 

(Vunmissioner Aisnxox. In reply to Commissioner Weinstoek ye.sterday, In 
regard to the obeying of the law by the workers, in eases wliere injunctions 
were served, 1 lldtdc you saitl tliat you inslru<*l<*d the workers to interpret the 
law and obey tlie injunction according lo their own judgment; is that also 
correct ? 

Mr. JoirANN'SK.N. I said that w'ould be my ativice; it wa)uld dejxmd on cir- 
cumstances; if I tliought w’e could get away witli it, it would be my advice. 

Commissioner Aishton. In the particular case in Stockton? 

Mr. JoHANNSKN. Ves. 

(Vunmissioner Aishton. That was your attitiuh*? 

Mr. JOUANNSKN. YV'S. 

(.’ommissioner Aishton. So that, in that i>articular case at Stockton yon 
advised and directed the w'orkers to interpret (ho law’ acf’ording to what they 
thought w'as right? 

Mr. JoiiANNSKN. Cli, no; not the law’. 

(Commissioner Aishton. Well, the injum’tions? 

Mr. JohanNkSen. The injunctions. 

Commissioner Aishton. Whlidi w'as (he law, as interpreted by (ho court, I 
believe; that was correct, was it? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Ycs ; that was correct. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. .bdnmn.sen, this commi.s.slon has been .seeking the 
causes of industrial unrest. It would be rather interesting if we w’erc to 
analyze the cause of industrial unrest in the Individual. I didn’t quite catch 
your testimony, lint 1 thirdc you sai<l your first employment was as a worker 
in the Curtis Bros. Sash, r>oor, & Blind Co., at Clinton, lowa? 

Mr. dOHANNSEN. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. And that >ou worked there for two or three years? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Flvo or six yi'ars. 

(yommissioner Aishton. Five or six y<‘nrs .\ou w’orketl for Curtis Bros.? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. YcS. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is, Ceorge and Charley (’urtls? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. YcS. 

(Vunml.ssloner Aishton. One was a Senator for a number of years. 

ISIr. JoHVNNSEN. Ib* was a Congn'.ssman. 

Commissioner Aishton. My reason for making the inquiry was that I 
personally w’orked In the <*arpentor shop myself of the Curtis Bro.’s plant 
In Clinton, Iowa. 

Itlr. JoHANNSEN. Is that .so? 

Commissioner Aishton. Probably about the time you worked there, about 
1898 or 1899, I think it was. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I left there in 1899. 

Commissioner Aishton. You w’orkiHl In the plant at the corner of Second 
Street and Eleventh Avenue, the Sash, Door & Blind Works? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Botweeu Twelfth and Thirteenth Avenues on Second Street. 

Comnil.ssioner Aishton. I was rather curious — you seem to have this unrest 
the commission has been trying to probe into, and I thought It would be rather 
Interesting for the commission to know what first started that with you. You 
worked for the Curtl.s people, and they were fairly good people to w’ork for, 
were they not? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. If you w’ere willing to work cheap enough and long enough 
it was all right 
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Commissioner Aishton. It was a question of wages and lumrs tlwii siartin! 
your unrest? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Yes. 

Commissioner Atshton. What form did that take when you ceased eonneetion 
Mlth them? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. For Instance, to give you an illustration of wliat I ineini 
hy the unrest, what I believe has largely contributed to the causes of unrest 
Is the utter inability of the average i*miil(iyer to coiicei\e an.\ tiling like a 
human point of view, a social point of vi(‘w. For instance, whi'ii (Mirtls ran 
for Congre^.s I was just a boy and had a good deal more enthusiasm than 
judgment, and perhaps I have yet; but at any rate I made the statement that 
lie ought at least to furnish the employees in that factory with ice water in the 
Slimmer time. I made that statement and made it very unguardedly, and I 
got discharged. He ha<l an arbitrary power wlilch one was uiuihle to meet, 
c'xccpt through organization, and organization coiihl only he festi-red hy :i 
larger social vision. The lack of social vision — yon lake the avi'rage einidoyer 
and you find he can talk about wood and coal and iron and railroads and land 
and trees and ships and war, and everything except hiimanit.\ ; Ihut is jusl a 
side Issue with him. 

Commissioner Aishton. In that particular case, Mr. .Tolinnnsen. tin* unrest 
ferment or idea started In the differcMice of ot>inion betwc'cn yourself and Idr. 
Cni’tis as to wlietlior or imt l<*o vattT slionid he furnislieil in the sm'^Ii and 
devor company’s plant? 

]\Ir. JoHANNSKN. If you want to put it that way. 

('’(umnissloner Atshton. We want to got down to the facts as to what stiirti'il 
it. We liave heard a great many statements in a mass of generality aliout 
unrest and the oppression of omploy»*rs and the state of tiie employee; all that 
sort of tiling. And there is probably a good deal of truth on both sld(‘s; hut 
the (*nly way we can dcderinine is by analyzing the Individual cases, and you 
seem to be quite an advocate of unrc'st liy your tc'stlniony, and I tliink it would 
be interesting to know wliat led up to it. Tlie staliMiient about Mr. Curtis and 
his lack of appreciation of the nevds of the employees, that might be further 
enlarged on by (’ailing on Mr. rhirtis to give his side of tlii‘ story: aial from 
my knowlcMlge of Clinton In those days, It was not considered healtliy to drink 
Ice water. There wore a number of artesian wells there, and artesian water 
was pnmi>ed through the mains 

^Ir, JoHANNSEN. WoH, we put oatmeal into It. It was considered safe then. 

Commissioner Atshton. That is a common ])ractlc(‘, I believe, so th<‘r(‘ must 
have been something else rather than the ice water. 

^Ir. JoHANNSEN. That is just an Illustration. I don’t mean to consldcM' that 
of any great importance. 

Commissioner Atshton. Of course, that didn’t create any great. ireinendotiH 
amount of unrest. I think yon said yon quit tiien* and wont on the road? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. No; I was on (lie road before I was murrle<l. 

Commissioner Aisttton. Selling goods? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. No ; hoboing. 

Ctunmissioiier Aisitton, t)h, liobolng? I thought there possibly might liave 
been something about your work on the road that caused unrest, but it was 
hoboing and association with hoboes. I think you stated, Mr. Joliannsen, In 
your tefitiraony yesterday, that the United States Steel Corporation and Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., which I believe are the constituents of the Steel Corporation, 
wielded tremendous power with all other steel c*<>mpanl(>s and structural com- 
panies, In that tliey controlled the material that was manufactured, and refused 
to furnish It unless certain things were <lone, I judge from your testimony 
they are In a position to refu.se to furnish material to people. What actual 
knowledge have you of that? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I salcl It was not an nmisual experience for an organizer 
of ironworkers, when he came in contact with a contractor who was erecting 
a steel bridge or a building, that Invariably you would meet men who' agrec^l 
with your position as to the hours and wages and bad no objection to unionists, 
but who would inform you or advi.se you that if they should comply with your 
demands and employ all union men and observe the union rules that the 
erectors’ association had sufficient pemer and Influence to bring about a 
financial ruin of that individual. 

Commissioner Aishton. Then the testimony as It shows In the record re- 
garding the steel corporation and the American Bridge Co. controlling the out- 
put Is hardly correct? You mean to say that the — I forget the name. 
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Mr. JoHANxsEN. Tlie erectors’ association. 

CommiHsloiier Aishton. The erectors’ association are the people that control 
this. Is that the way the record should read accordlnff to your last testimony? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I think the record — I suppose what I said yesterday was 
correct; I uni giving it as near as iny memory serves me. 

CoiTimis.sionor Aishton. Yesterday you six‘clflt‘ally stated that the United 
States Steel CoriMji-atlon and tlie American Bridge Co., and I think you also 
meiilloned the erectors’ association. 

Mr. JoHANNHEN. I sukl tlic United States Steel Corporation with its Hllie<i 
companies, such us the Standard Oil Co., controlled or exerclseil power that 
the Crovermnent itself seemed unable to cope with. 

Commissioner Aishton. Ye-sterday you didn’t mention the Standard Oil Co. 
Are w’e to understand that the United States Steel Co. and the Standard 
Oil Co. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Its liiflueiice on the Government and on the press and 
public opinion. 

Commissioner Aishton. What has that to do with material furnished to 
outside concerns? 

Mr. Johan NSEN. It lias a great deal to do with it. 

Commissioner Aishton. IMease .say how? 

Mr. JoHANNvSEN. For illustralion, sui>pose you come into a city like San 
Francisco or Olilcago, if the ironworker.s’ union, for illustration, would have 
to make their own light in any given large city without any allied interest to 
liolp tliein, it would be difilcult for them to do anything. It is t*qually true of 
the National Erectors’ Ass(H'iatlon. It is perfectly reasonable, It si'ems to me, 
to presume tliut wlierever the National Ens'tor.s’ Association or the American 
Bridge Co. or any other institution which has for it.s puriiose the maintenance 
and estalillshment of wlnit they term the ofum shop, each has llie moral sup- 
port and financial support of the,se otlier iiustitiitions and individuals that stand 
for that. 

Commissioner Aishton, That is largely a matter of assumption, isn’t it, 
Mr, Johumisen? 

iMr. Johannhen. No, sir; that Is my experhmce. 

Connnissloner Aishton. Coining back to this mutter of control of material 
ami the furnishing of material, is jour .statenuait naule yesterday tliat the 
steel company and the American Erectors’ A.sso<'iutiou controlkHl the erecting 
and controlled the furnishing of material <*orrect? 

Mr. JoHANNSKN. So fui* US I kiiow that is correct. 

Commissioner Aishton. Your knowledge does not go otlier than as a matter 
of general report among your people? 

Mr. JoiTANNSKN. Tliut is uuili* generally accepti'd by our iM‘<)ple. 

Coinml.ssloner Aishton. You made a stulenuait as to the attitude of the em- 
ployees at Gary. Is lhat a matter of report about the downtrodden look and 
that they did not dare to take a paper? 

IMr. JoiMNNSKN. That is iiij peisonal experience. I went, together with Mr. 
Nockels anil John Fitzpatrick and with the general organizer, a fellow by the 
name of FUkmI. 

Commissioner Aishton. When was that? 

]Mr. JoHANNSEN. Ahoiit two years ago, I think. 

Commissioner Aishton. How long were you tlien*? 

- Mr. JoHANNsEN. I wus 111 Cldcjigo then about five or six weeks. 

Commissioner Aishton. IIow’ often W’ere you at Gary? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. Ouce. 

Commissioner Aishton. Just once? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. Isii’t that enough? 

Commissioner Aishton. I didn’t ask you whctlier it was enough or not. 

. Mr. Johannhen. I meant tliut tlie exi>erience there w'as hoi>eless. 

V Comralssloner Aishton. You were there once? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And Gary is quite a large plant. Is it? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. Ycs, Sir; quite a large plant 

Commissioner Aishton. And what inirticular part of the plant w’ere you in 
or gate were you at? 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. I have forgotten tlie name of the street. Tliere are two or 
three entrances there. 

Commissioner Aishton, And your personal observation, together with what 
you saw at that time 

Mr. JOHANNSEN. Why, certainly. 
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Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Jolmnnseu, you have stated in your evidence yes- 
terday that the employers largely controlled the courts, and you were referring 
then to this court at Indianapolis, were you? 

Mr. JoHANNSKN. No ; I was referring to 

Commissioner Aishton (Interrupting). Generally? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. Generally. Well, of course, it is a malter of conipjirlson, 
you understand. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yes: you inad(‘ some definite statements ahout the 
control of juries and judges And other tilings, I l)eli»‘ve. at IndianarKilis. 

Mr. J0HANN8EN. Well, I don’t know alamt the cuuti*ol of the juries, hut it 
left that Inference. 

Commissioner Aishton. It left that inference? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Ymir knowledge is not definite on that, only from 
Inference? 

Mr. .Toiiannsen. I am assuming, if you want me to correct my statement. 

(^^mmission(‘r Aishton. \V(*11. wliat records have you to sh()W about that? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. Widl, for Instance. It is a iiosltlvo fact from documentary 
evidence that a train was ordered hy the agents of tin' (JovcrmiuMit on the Idtii 
ilay of November, 44) days before the trial <lo.s<'<l, to carry 03 jiassengers from 
Indianapolis to the penitentiary at Leavenworth. 1 believe' or assume, from tlu' 
fact that tlie man who could ordea- that train and make such a closer guess as 
to the number of passenge'rs, must have lunl some reasonable fact to l>ase his 
estimate on, as to how many m<‘n would go. It is probable that tJiey were* 
very close to the jury. I don’t know that tliey were: 

Commissioner Aishton. So, so far as the* record Is (‘oncerned, wliati'Ve'r yon 
state'd yesterday may be. some of that is from inf’erem-e, ami the oij(> fact yon 
iiave that you can produce proof of, that lliat train was ordered for 03 men? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. Yes, sir. 

(\tinmissloner Aishton. You wore at indlanapolls during Ibis trial, were >ou, 
IVIr. Johannsen? 

Mr. Johannsen. Yes: part of the time, 

( ■ommissioner Aishton. What part of the time during this trial? 

]\Ir. Johannsen. I was tiiere six d.ays at one time, and three days anoth<*r, 
and two days another, I think, or such a matter. 

Ooinmlssioner Aishton. You, at this time, were the organizer of lirotherhood 
of C’arpenters? 

Mr. Johannsen. No: at that time I was organizer of the Stale ITuildlng 
Trades Council of California. 

Cominkssioner Aishton. That is something similar to the Stal(‘ Ft'ih'ratioii of 
Labor that tlu'y have in some States, Is it, or Is It another organization? 

Mr. Johannsen. Well, it has .some similarity; only differem’e in it, In tin* 
building trade, s and the State organization, our business is conlin(‘d largely to 
the question of industry. 'Phe State federation is confined more to the ques- 
tion of advising social legislation. 

Commissioner Aishton. This is another organization outside of the State* 
federation ? 

Mr. Johannsen. Yes; It is an independent organization. 

Commissioner Aishton. And don’t take in all the trmles? 

Mr. Johannsen. Only takes in tlie Imllding tnides. 

Commissioner Aishton. I see. Tlie building trmles are m<‘ml)ers «>r the fisl- 
eration largely 

Mr. Johannsen. Yes. 

Oonmiissloner Aishton, As wdl as members of this other? 

Mr. Johannsen. Yes, sir. 

Oomml.ssloiier Aishton. Wlmt attracted you to Indianapolis; j^ou were rep- 
resenting whom? 

Mr. Johannsen. I attende<l a convention of the Brotherhood of Carpenters in 
this city, Washington, in Keptemlier, and on my return, going back to the 
coast, I stopped off at Indianapolis ; and at that time the executive officers of 
the Ironworkers who were on trial held a meeting and requested me — wanted 
to know if I had the time and was willing to go out in the larger cities In the 
Ea.st and to tell their story, and imidentally to raise some funds to help, to 
assist the defense. I got permission from the Building Trades Council of Cali- 
fornia and so I went to the different cities In the East. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is, you went to the different cities in the Bast, 
speaking in the cause of the Irouw^orkers and raising funds for their defense? 
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Mr, JoHANNSEN. That Is correct 

Commissioner Aishton. And you stopped, you sny, three weeks in Indian- 
apolis? 

Mr. JoHAXNSEs. Well, I should Judge, altogether about 10 days. 

Coimnisslorier Aishton. Were you engaged in solieiting funds in Indianapolis? 

Mr. JoHA.wNSEN. Oh, no; you couldn’t raise pny funds tliere. 

Connnlssioner Aishton. You couldn’t raise any funds there? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. No. 

Ooinmlssloner Aishton. What were you doing at Indianapolis? 

^fr. JoHANNSEN, Oil, consulting with the defendants and watching the trial. 

Ooinirilssloner Aishton. And you representeil nobody hut the building trades 
council, and by their permission you were there helping the Ironworkers in their 
case? 

Mr. JoiiANNSEN. Yes, sir. 

Oommissioner Aishton. Were fuiuls furnished you for that purpose? 

Mr. JoHANNREN. I should say — to me personally, you mean? 

(Commissioner Aishton. Yes. 

Mr. .Toiiannskn. To pay niy expiaises? 

(Commissioner Aishton. Yes. 

Mr. .Ton WNSKN. Wliy, the State Ihillding Trades Council took care of the 
expenses of my family while I was In the East, and the Ironworkers paid my 
railroad fare and hotel bill. 

Commissioner Aishton. A\'ho emi»h\\ed coiinsid for tlu* ironworkers? Did 
you do that? 

Mr. JoiiANNSEN. No; that w.as all arrangoil before T got there. 

('"mninlssloner Aishton. That was all arranged befon* you eaine, and you did 
not have anything to do witli that? 

]Mr. JoiiANNSEN. No. 

(Commissioner Aishton. And there was no attempt made to intliience the 
courts or anything of that kind by you or any of your associates? 

Mr. .Toil \NNSKN. Ity me? 

Commissioner Aishton. Ye.s. 

Idr. JoiiANNSEN. Of course not. I couldn’t inlluence no court. 

Commissioner Aishton. You spoKi' about tin* control of tlie pre.ss. Wliat 
makes you tldnk tlie press was coiitiTdled, Mr. .Tohannsen, at Indianapolis? 
Take Indianapolis, for example; they have four or flv«‘ newspapers. 

^Ir. JoiiANNSEN. I can tell you that; but before that let me give you a little 
lllihstratlon. 

Commissioner Alstiton. .\11 rigid ; go ahead. 

Air. JoH\NNSKN. AVlum 1 w’as at tlie Darrow’ trial at Los Angeles — the first 
trial — I met “ (Jolden Kulo.” What T call “ Cohlen Itule” w’as Lincoln Stef- 
feii.s. We cnlh'd him “ Colden Hide.” He took me out to dinner one evening, 
and I discussed witli him ov(‘rythlng ami nothing, and we came to the .same 
(TMicluslon on both. And all of a .sudden he said to me, “Joe, I wi.sh you w’oiild 
be Indicted for murder.’’ I was somewhat flabbergasted. I asked him what 
lie meant by that. He says, “ Well, if you were indicted for murder and Jier- 
inltted me to advise the defense, I would have engageil for your defense some 
of the best criminal lawyers in tlie oounlry — not pliilosopliers or poets, but real 
criminal liiwyers. You would plead not guilty, and w'e would have to agree 
that tlie attorneys would defend you on tlie ground of emotional Insanity. Of 
course I know you are crazy, but everyliody doesn’t, and of course you are In- 
sane on the labor question, tbider that theory the defense would he permitted 
to Intnxluce any testimony w hleli would lie considered as contributory to your 
Insanity, and in that event, in such a trial, every Injustice that labor has suf- 
feretl under the pre.sent social and economic system could be introduced as testi- 
mony on the grounds of Its being contributory — all about the Cherry mine disas- 
ter and tlie Triangle Shirt disaster, and all these different lockouts and things, 
and hunger and starvation and oppression, and nil tlie sy.stem could be exposed 
at the trial. Cf course it would all come out ; hut you know civilization couldn’t 
stand it. (If course ytui might get hung, but it would make a hell of a fine 
story.” 

Commissioner Aishton. That was the opinion of Steffens? 

Mr, JoHANNSEN. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton, You .«:aid Steffens said 

]Mr. JoHANNSEN (interrupting). I said that was his story. And It strikes 
me that while that might be somewhat extreme, it strikes me that that is a very 
good picture of the psychologj- and state of mind of the average newspaper man. 
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That anything that has any real social value can get little notice In the papers, 
unless It comes In such an exceptional or extraordinary way that It is real good 
news. Our suffering Is very seldom good news. 

Commissioner Aishton. Coming hack to the concTete case of the press at 
Indianapolis, I did not see the Indianapolis papers, but don’t you think, Mr. 
Johannsen, that the dastardly nature of the crimes that these men were accused 
of had something to do with the publicity, with the papers’ side? 

Mr. Johannsen. Tlie point of view of the men wlu) write tlie story certainly 
has something to do with it; that is what I mean. They can not g<*t our point 
of view, and I am not condemning them for it. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yon think that a man who is a newspaper man and 
engaged In writing news that his point of view is such that lie can not giv(‘ your 
side a fair deal. Now, he is not an employ(T ordinarily ; he is an ('iiudoyc'c ; and 
Is it not fair to assume that If he could not give the point of view ft»r the otlier 
side as well as of the worker? 

Mr. .Tohannsen. No, sir. For instance, let me give you a specific inslance 
In Indianapolis. A man by the name of .Tohn Loftliaus, a member of tlH‘ Mill- 
men’s Union, No. 42, of San Francisco, was siibpomaed by the Government as a 
witness and came to Indianapolis and was taken into a private room of the 
district attorney’s office to be sweated, the same as all other witnesses, or nearly 
all other witnesses. He was taken Info that private room, and there wen* pr(‘s- 
ent two Hums detectives, or detectives for the erectors’ association, I am not 
sure which, but at any rate two detectives, and they are all alike, it don’t 
make much difference who hires them; and in that room Lofthaus was asked — 
was told what he knew. “ You know, Mr. Lofthaus, that Tveidmoe, secn’tary 
of the Building Trades Union, paid money out of the treasury to hire dyna- 
miters.” Lofthaus said, “I don’t know anything of the kind.” They saI<L 
“ Yon know it, and unless you testify to that you will be clmrged with perjury.*' 
Lofthaus had tlie courage to call their bluff, which he did, and they m'vcr put 
him on the witness stand, and they paid him $.'100 to g(*t him out of town. That 
was not puhllshed in the laipers. You could not get it in. 

In another case the business agent of the ourpent(*rs’ union of Detroit, Mich.,, 
was on tlie witness stand for flie defense, and tin* district attorney, Miller, 
made a charge in open court while this man was on tlie stand, ” Tills man, your 
honor, Is guilty of perjury, and we want him held.” He was hold on a charge 
of perjury, and ho was dismissed without a trial or a h(*ariiig Immediately 
after the court hud adjourned, after the trial was over. The whole thing wal^ 
simply a scheme of publhdty. In my opinion, to create an unfavorable atinoa- 
phere In public opinion agaln.st our men. 

Coranil.ssioner Aishton. I tfilnk you said that the attitude of the press was 
largely, in these matters, determined by their lack of ability to get the jiolnt 
of view on social questions. That Is correct, is it? 

Mr. ,Tohannsen. That is one phase of it. 

Commissioner iVisiiTON. I do not want to take np t,|)o much time, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Cliairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Commissioner Aishton. On this matter of peace:il)le picketing, this comml.s- 
slon has heard a good deal of testimony about ixaicealile picketing. We have heard 
some agent of an organization in Benn.sylvanla tell about peaceable picketing, 
and that really w’as a very pretty picture; but I understand your Idea of peace- 
able picketing In California is, according to the advice tliat was given these 
ladies, to punch them In the nose. Isn’t that It? 

Mr. Johannsen. Oh, no; I want you to get my .spirit. 

Commissioner Aishton. That Is what we want to get. The record sliows 
that, however, the way I stated it; and If that Is incorr^H’t I w'ould like to 
have It correctetl. 

Mr. Johannsen. You can not get much feeling in a record. 

Commissioner Aishton. I wdsh we could. 

Mr. Johannsen. What I Intended to convey w^as this: That these women, 
by reason of their lack of experience — they w^re very anxious to make some 
threats to the scabs or strike breakers, and I tried to point out to them that 
It was much better to be arrested for punching a scab than threatening a 
scab. Of course, I advised them against punching the scabs or attacking 
them. I tried to persuade them In that way, or to show them tliat the mere 
threatening of a scab did not get any results. “ That gets you nowhere ; you 
can be punished for threatening as wrell as punching them in the nose.” 

88819*— S. Dbc. 41.5, 64-1— vol 11 40 
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Commissioner Aishtos. Naturally, the thing that would get the most results 

would be to punch them in the nose? 

Mr, JoHANNSEN. That does not logically follow. It means that if I was going 
to do one of two things I would rather punch them In the nose than threaten 
them and have the same penalty assessed against me for doing It. 

Commissioner ArsuTON. I tliink that creates the same impression that was 
created by your testimony of yesterday. 

I think that is all, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Welnstock wishes to ask some other Ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I want to call your attention, Mr. Johannsen, to 
the fact that the record that is being kept here will, of course, become public 
property, and that it will be a source of Information to students all over the 
country on both sides of the problem, and tlierefore whatever is said here will 
tend to make character in the minds of the students and tlie readers of the 
output of these students for the witness and the sides they represent and the 
issues that are at stake. In looking over this testimony of yestenlay I notice 
you make some pretty sweeping stalements here, and I felt it was only fair 
to you to give you an opportunity, if you cared to exercise it, to amend or 
modify or correct the statements made. Let me read this one to you [reads] : 

“ Ccnnnilssioner Wkinstock. I may have, for example, what I believe is a 
real grievance, but which may prove to be only fancied. 

“Mr. .Johannsen. After you prove it to us we change our opinion; see? 

“ Comm i.s.si oner Wkinstock. Let us limit it to real grievances; would you 
say that any man, or group of men, that has any real grievance is Justitied 
in taking the law into his own hands or Ignoring it? 

“Mr. .Tohannskn. My advice to labor would b(', if I was askeil for my ad- 
vice— I am not sure I would take tlie slump: ‘ If you are sure you are right, if 
you are convinced of judicial invasion of your rights, .stand for your rights 
and take tlie consequences.’ ’’ 

Of course, in plain language, this seems to dtdy tlie authoritle.s. Now, I 
think you ought to be afforded an opiKirtunity to modify or change (Ids, if 
you care to do so. 

Mr. Johannsen. That Is all right as it stands. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You prefer to leave it the way It is? 

Mr. Johannsen. Sure. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Toward the close of the hearing here la.st evening 
Commls.slonor Garretsoii and you were discu.sslng a situation in New York, and 
In going over the testimony of Commissioner Woods, Police Commissioner 
Woods, Commissioner Gurretson asked you if you had read yesterday morn- 
ing’s Sun, in wliicli Dopey Benny, tlie head of the New York gangsters, in 
his confession had made the statianent tliat he hud refusinl an offer of $7,50) 
from tlie employers’ association in New York to work on tlieir side, and you 
sahl you had not seen tliat. I also liad not seen it, so last evening I got a copy 
of yesterday’s Sun, and I*was unable to lind tlie statement that Commissioner 
Garretsoii referred to, l)ut I did ilnd tliis. Let me read it to you and for the 
record. Tills is tlie Sun of Friday, May 14, 1915, under the heading “ Inquiry 
shows labor ring as bloiMly assizes;” I will just take extracts from it, because 
the article itself is rather lengtliy. [ Beads:] 

“The deeper A.ssistant District Attorney Breckenridge delves into the alli- 
ance between union men and gangsters the more starting becomes his discov- 
eries. He has found and exiiects to prove tliat tlie despotic ring which ruled by 
force in the garment workers’ unions resolved itself in a sivret tribunal ami 
dealt out punishment to nonunion men and recalcitrant union members; to be 
called lief ore tliat body meant a beating, maiming, an<l in some cases 
death. ♦ • * 

“ These mock courts termed * bloi>dy assizes ’ by their victims sat after strike 
meetings of business sessions in halls that the union leaders hired in many 
parts of the city and sometimes In local headquarters. After the ordinary 
business was finished a few officials with .some of their strong-armed men would 
form around a table with one man sitting as judge. They had what was known 
as a bailiflf, and the man accusetl was addressed as the defendant. * • ♦ 

“ Generally one or two men wore tolletl off to do the actual slugging. If a 
man protested that he was not nonunion he was knocked down. If he became 
so infuriated as to call his acaiser a liar he was beaten into insensibility. Mr. 
Breckenridge knows of three men who had ears cut off, and charges at least 
one murder as the result of one of these trials. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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••There are no Indictments npiinst the employers, Mr. Breckenridge said yes- 
terday, because there has been nothing brought out In the Investigation to show 
that the employers did more than try to defend themscdves agaliLst 
assault. • ♦ ♦ 

“ ‘ We have got the gangsters and the labor men working against each other * 
he said, ‘ and they are giving each other up. They are ninnlng fur cover, so 
deep Into the system as the investigation gone, and tliey nn‘ cutting onch 
other’s throats in the effort to gain i»rotectlon for themselves. There has never 
been such a revelation.’ ” 

Now, if the statement that you mafic in your testimony wherein yf)U w»mt ou 
to show that the employers liired gunmen aial detectives is true* and if the 
statement made by Police Commissioner Woofls of New York conlained in tlie 
press is also true, it would make It clear that you W(‘re, in eiror .\es(crday 
when the question was put to you, “ Ihi you know of any instance w Uow organ- 
ized labor lias employed gunmen, and you unsworcMl no.” It would imllcate 
that neither side, if both sides are correct in their charges, tliat ludllier sl<le 
can come into court with clean hands; tliat both sides evidently rf*Kf*rt li» the 
employment of gunmen and sluggers? 

CommissioiK'r O’Connkm,. Will you allow me to read iiilo the recffnl an 
article in order (o ^<•riry Mr. C:irr<‘Non’s statfunent of last night? d’his Is fnnu 
the Washington Times of yt^terday. flteafis. l 

“New York, May 1 ). — Dopey Penny Pein, gang leafU*)*, whose conf<*sshtn lf*a<l 
to the indictment by the. grtind juiy of 34 labor lenihTs and gunmen on ebai'^es 
ranging from a.ssauU to murfler, nduse^d ofl'ers of to double-cross the nieu 

who hired him. 

“This statement was made to-day l>y Assistant District Attorney Precken- 
ridge, who has charge of the case. 

“ Fein declared manufacturers appronchofl him and ofTerfsl him ST.-TOO more 
than he was receiving to use his gunmen against the unions that wen' employ- 
ing him. Fein turned these, offers down llatly. PreekfMirblge decbin'fl In- had 
suhstunliatefl Fein’s statements by talking to fllfren-nt niaiiufaetun-rs ’’ 

Now, in tliis morning’s Post, I rend It coming down in tlie car. 1 can’t lay 
my hand on it just now 

ConmilssloiuT Weinstcktk. Then Mr. Carretson rnnst have bf-en mistaken in 
the paper that he reail ; he .sabl it was tlie Sun instea<l of the Times. 

However, admitting that that is so, tlie facts wouhl indicate that bf)th sbb-s 
are guilty, or that neither side can come into court with clean liamls. 

Mr. ,Toh \nnsen. Tlio statement that you rea<l in the paper, the fa<*t that I hose 
men have been Indicted, or the statement made by Commissioner Woofls, fbw'S 
not convince me that it is true. I refuse to pus.s jufigment on any man, no 
matter where lie is from or who he is on the mere Indictment against liim. 
That doesn’t mean that he is guilty; neither does his eonvletion necessarily 
mean that he Is guilty. I would not want to pas-s any oplnbm, exci'pt what I 
passed yestenlay, that it does not seem reasonable, to me that a unien man, 
espei'ially an officer with any exrx‘rienee, would be so lacking in Jmlgment and 
In hfs Information ns to trust any man who was willing to slug amdher man 
with no other consideration except nn>noy. 

Commissioner Weinhtock. Then all that you say, Mr. Johannsen, f)n the one 
sifle, could also be sjild wdth t'f|ual force on the other side; the charge's made 
by the unions against employers liiring sluggers? 

Mr. Johannsen. With this exception. I don’t think the other side are ns 
wise to that os we are. Tliey have loo much faith in gold. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Wliat has that to do with It? 

Mr. Johannsen. That has a lot to do with It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I don’t get your point. 

Mr. Johannsen. Everthing. If a man is paid, they think, he will do It and 
not betray them. 

Commissioner Weinrtotk. If you say that the indictment of sluggers hired 
by organlzwl lal)or and their convictions before courts and juries are not to 
be accepted, then why can not that same thing be .said on the other side? 
What If sluggers and gunmen are convicted as employees of employers, what 
then; would they still he innocent of tlie charges? 

Mr. Johannsen. I presume they do say It. don’t they? Did you ever meet 
a member of the manufacturers’ association that told you they hirtnl sluggers? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, .sir; you and I heanl it in the city of San 
Francisco, where they admitted It very frankly. You will remember that ques- 
tion came up, that Commissioner Garretson asked Mr. Totten, a member of 
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the association, “ Why do you men hire gunmen?” and he answered by saying, 
** Were you ever in a mob? ” And Mr. Oarretson said, " I was ” ; and he said, 
“ Did you ever have half a dozen strikers or representatives of strikers Jump 
on you? ” And Mr. Garretson said, ” I am too smooth.” And Mr. Totten said, 
“ If I was as smooth an article as you are, I would not netnl tliem, either.” 
There they frankly admitted employing gunmen. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. lie said in self-defense. Tliey could not very well deny it 
there, because we found the pick handles. 

Coniinlssloner O’C/ONNell. Can I read the Post lu here, an article from New 
York of the 14th [reads] : 


” Even Lawyers in the Net. 

“ Dopey Benny’s story involves, according to those in the district attorney’s 
office, not only labor leaders, cloak and suit manufacturers, but lawyers and 
those who have to do with the comiuct of justice in this city.” 

Commissioner Wkinstoik. In your statement yesterday, :Mr. .Tohannsen, 
you brought ip) the ^IcNamara case. May I ask whether you attended the Los 
Angeles hearing? 

^Ir. JoiiANNsEN. Certainly. 

Commissioiua* Wejnstock. You probal)ly (hen will recall— were you present 
wlien Job llarriman was on the stand? 

Mr. JoiiANNSEN. In the Darrow trial? 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; bebu'o our commission? 

Mr. JOIIANNSEN. No; I was not present tliere. 

Commissioner Weinstock. For your information, let me recite an incident 
when Mr. J(»b llarriman was on tlie stand, ami I was questioning him and I 
said, “You liave been interested in labor organizations for years?” “Yes, 
sir.” “You are familiar with their spirit and aims and purposes?” “Yes, 
sir.” “Does organized labor stand for law and order?” “Yes, sir.” “Do 
you know of any instances where organized labor stamling, as it 
claims to stand, for law and order, has disciplined or expi'lled unionists who 
have violated law and order by having resorted to violence in labor trouble?” 
‘No.” “ Wluit then, Mr. llarriman, Is tlie answer to the charge made by or- 
ganized labor against its opponents that it does not stand for law and order as 
evidenced liy the fact that it retains in Idgh offices of trust and honor and re- 
sponsibility men who have been convicted of crime?” He said, “Well, you 
must give me some specltic or concrete case.” I said, “ ].ct us take the case 
of Frank Kyan, president of the Structural Iron Workers, who, after being 
convicted, was retained in his position of international president.” Mr. Harri- 
man said, “Did you rend the testimony in that case?” I said, “No; I did 
not.” He said, “ If you will take the trouble to read that testimony, you will 
llnd that Uyan and ids associates were Innocent men railroaded into prison.” 

Wlien I came to Inquire aliout tlie testimony I discovered that it contained 
only 2r),000 pages of tyiie matter, and life being short ami I, living under pres- 
sure. found it inconvenient to read 25, (XK) pages of type of testimony In order to 
d(‘termlne the guilt or innocence of Frank Byan and Uis associates. Last 
evening, however, there was placed In my possession a copy of the decision 
rendered by the United States CMrcuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit, October lerm and session, 1013, in the case of Frank M. Ryan et al., 
plaintilTs In error, r. the United States of America. I find in this decision 
tliose 2.'),(XK) pages of testimony were epitomizeil and condensed into a brief 
form, and I want to read it into the record, and then I want to ask you a 
question about it after I tlnish reading It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tlie wliole book? 

Commissioner Weinstock. No; Just a page or two. Before I start to read 
it, I want to ask you this question: Do you, in common with Mr. Harriraun, 
believe tlmt Mr. F’rank Ryan and his associates were iimoient men railroaded 
Into prison? 

Mr. JoHANNSKN. What do you mean by Innocent? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tlmt tliey were not guilty of the crimes charged 
and of which they were convicted? 

Mr. Johan NSEN. Of course I do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You believe they were innocent men, railroaded 
Into prison? 

Mr, JoHANNSEN. I wouldn’t want to put It that way exactly — railroaded. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Put it your own way. 
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Mr. JoHANNSBN. I am satisfleil they never ooinmittetl any crime against labor 
or a better society. 

Onnmlssiouer Weinstock. And therefore were unjustly convicted? 

Mr. JoHAXNSEN. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinrtock. Now, this Is a decision, ind of the trial judge, 
Anderson, whom you say was unfair 

Mr. JoHANNREN. I have read that very carefully. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). Wlio you say was unfair in the trial; 
but this is an opinion and decision of the circuit court of appeals, inc'ludlng 
Judges Baker, Seaman, and Kohlsat, against whose Integrity I havt‘ never 
heard a word, and who seemingly went into the evidence most exhaustively 
and most carefully. That will be demonstrated from the fact that they 
released Mr. Tveltinoe and others, that the testimony in tlndr judgment illd not 
justify a conviction. If they laid not gone into it exhaust i\(‘ly in their revh‘w, 
they would not have made those exceptions. This is a decision by tlu* court 
L reads] : 

“The facts thus recited, as proven by the r!<wernintMit on tiie trlai. may he 
mentioned in part ns follows : 

“The nature of the contest between the International Association of Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workm-s, of which ‘all of the <lef(‘ndants ex(‘ept two th.at 
were convicted were members,’ and the American Bridge C’o., and of tlie 
ensuing general strike declared and sui>porte<l by the association ‘throughout 
the United States,’ extemling from 1005 continuously down to ‘the time of the 
trial’ Is des(*ribed. In the early months it was attended by ‘ num(*rons acts 
of violence’ In various places, and commencing in lOOG dynamite was brought 
into use ‘to blow’ up and destroy buildings and bridg(‘s that were being erected 
by “open-shop” concerns,’ and such explosions startiMl in tlie eastern part of 
the country and ‘ extemkHl from the Atlantic to t!)e Bacitic ’ in many i)lac(‘S. 
I'his course continued ‘until the arrest of the McNamaras and McManigal in 
April, 1011.’ Almost 100 explosions thus occurred, ‘damaging and destroying 
buildings and bridges in process of erection where the work was being done by 
“open-shop” concerns.’ And ‘no explosions took ]»lac(» in connection with work 
of a similar character th.at w’as being done by “ closed-shoj) ” concerns.’ From 
I'(‘bruary 17, 1008, until April 22, 1011, 70 of such exi>losions occurred, 48 of 
which W’ere in connection with work either of the National Erectors’ Associa- 
tion or American Bri<lge Uo. and afllliated cormerns. and 27 of the explosions 
occurred In connection w’ith the work of independent concerns In no w'uy con- 
nected with either thereof. Dynamite was first used tog(‘tlu*r with fuse ami 
fulminating cap.s, the fu.se being generally about 50 feet in length, ‘ami when 
lighteil the explosion wouhl occur in about half an hour.’ Nitroglycerin was 
next brought into use provided W'lth a clock and battery and attachiiuaits to 
be used together with dynamite and nitroglyceiin, constituting wiuit W’as 
termed an infernal machine, to be used In connection with the dynamite and 
nitroglycerin In the destruction of buildings and bridges of ‘open-shop con- 
cerns’; and ‘from this time forw’ard the clock and battery w'as used in con- 
nection with charges of dynamite and nitroglycerin In the destruction of life 
and property.’ 

“These Infernal machines ‘w’ere so made and arranged that they could be 
and W’ere set to cause the explosion to take place several hours after It w’as 
set, so that the person setting the explosion could be hundreds of miles away 
w’hen the explosion took place.’ The headquarters of the International asso- 
ciation was at the outset In Cleveland, Ohio, but was removed to Indianapolis, 
Ind., early in 1900, and there remained. The various places In which the 
several defendants were located are mentioned in various States. The dyna- 
mite and nitroglycerin wdiich were used for the explosions mentioned * were 
transported in passenger cars on passenger trains of common carriers engaged 
In the transportation of passengers for hire Into and over and acro.ss * various 
States named. Explosions t<x)k place ‘ In all of the States named, and a num- 
ber of times in some of them and were planned to be made in other States 
named.’ In connection with this w’ork of destruction, ‘dynamite and nitro- 
glycerin was purchased and stolen and various storage places arranged to con- 
veniently store such explosives that were to be used in the destruction of 
property in the various States ’ referred to ; and ‘ such explosives were carried 
end taken on passenger trains from such storage places in the various States 
to various places in the other States w’here structural ironwork was in process 
of erection^’ and the various locations are named. 
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“ ‘ Large quantities of dynamite and nitroglycerin were at various times 
stored In vaults of the association * in Indianapolis and also in the basement 
of the building. These storage places ‘were so arranged that dynamite and 
nitroglycerin could be readily obtained and transported from such place of 
storage’ to other places for their use In destruction or property, also clocks 
and butteries, as described, and fuse and fulminating caps, as well, In large 
quantities, ‘ all to be used in connection with the dynamite and nitroglycerin 
for the destruction of property’; and some thereof were stored in the vaults 
of the association at Indianapolis, ‘so that the same would be accessible for 
Immediate use in connection with any explosion desired at any other place 
in the United States.’ For tlie imrpose of carrying such exT)loslves, * suit cases 
and carrying cases were obtained -and purchased, in which such dynamite and 
nitroglycerin, clocks, batteries, fuses, caps, and attachments could be con- 
veniently placed an(l carried by persons going from a place of storage to a 
place in another State (ui passenger trains of common carriers, etc.’ All the 
explosions mentioned ‘were accomplished with the materials, including nitro- 
glycerin and dynamite ’ so stored, and were transporteti ‘ from said storage 
place to the various i)laces tliroughout the United States where such ex- 
plosions occurred In suit cases ami carrying cases by persons traveling upon 
the passenger trains of common carriers,’ etc. 

“‘Four explosions occurred in one night at the same hour in Indianapolis,’ 
and ‘ explosions were planiRHl to take place on the same night two hours apart 
at Omaha, IS'ebr., and Columbus, Ind., and the explosions so planned did 
occur on the same niglit at about the same time, instead of two hours apart, 
owing to tlie fiict that one clock was defective. The explosions referred to at 
Omaha and Columlms were all ‘tq^m-shop concerns,’ and the infernal machines 
used therein were taken from the storage places of said materials above set 
forth. The ‘ Times Building at Los Angeh^ was destroyed by the use of 
dynamite’ on October 1, 1910, and 21 persons killed, ‘and Immediately after 
the hapiieidng of (his event arrangements were made to have an explosion in 
the eastern part of the United States, as an echo in the East of what had 
occurred at Los Angeles.’ Prior to ‘the arrest of the McNamaras and Mc- 
Manlgal,’ seven or eight explosions were planned ‘ to take place in different parts 
of the country widely separaU‘d on the same night.’ All tluMlynanilte and nitro- 
glycerin. ‘except the dynamite that was stolen, the batteries, clocks, caps, 
fuse and attachments, suit cases and carrying cases, as well as the expense and 
work of carrying th(‘ explosives and articles to he used in connection there- 
with, Including llie expense incident to the stealing of dynamite, were paid 
out of tlie fumls of tlie international association, and tliese funds were drawn 
from the associatit)n upon clu'cks signed by the secretary-treasurer, ,Tohn J. 
McNamara, and by the president, Frank M. Ryan,’ plaintiff in error. * * • 

“These basic facts directly !)earing u|K)n the issues are followed up with 
conne<’tlng evidence of the following nature : Written correspondeiiee on the 
part of many of the plaintiffs in error, both betwetm one and another thereof 
and with other defetulants. Inclusive of the ahove-mentlfmed conspirators, to- 
gether with letters from one and another of such c-oncedtHi conspirators to one 
of the plaintiffs in error and to other defendants, proiK‘rly identified, consti- 
tute one volume of printed record ; and these letters furnish manifold evidence, 
not only of understanding between the correspondents of the purposes of the 
primary conspiracy, but many thereof convey information or directions for 
use of the explosives, while others advise of destruction which has occurred, 
and each points unerringly not only to the understanding that the agency 
therein was that of the conspirators, but as well to the necessary step in Its 
l)erfornmnce of transporting the explosives held for such use. This line of 
evidence clearly tends to prove and may well be deemed convincing of the fact 
of conspiracy on the part of many, if not all, of the correspondents ; and many. 
If not all, of the uses of explosives therein referred to are established by other 
evidence to have occurred, together with direct evidence of carriage of ex- 
plosives for such use, as charged. ♦ ♦ * 

“ One feature of circumstantial evidence is brought out by the testimony 
and Justly pressed for consideration, as tending to prove tlie conspiracy in all 
its phases, namely: That use of explosives for destruction of property as 
described embraceil exclusively ‘ open-shop concerns ’ and was continuous and 
systematic from the commenc*enient of such course up to the time of the above- 
mentioneil arrest of the McNamaras and McManigal, and then ceased through- 
out the country. ♦ * • 
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“ We are of oplniou, therefore, that the general challenge for inaufflclencv of 
evidence must be overruled ; that aupport for the charge of conspiracy, to say the 
least, by no means rests on the testimony of McMunlgal ; and that no error ap- 
pears in submission of his testimony for consideration by the jury. ♦ * * 

“ 1. Plaintiff in error, Frank M. Ryan. This plaintiff in error was president 
of the association and of its executive board and was active nainager and leader 
of tJie contest and i^olicies carried on throughout the years of the strike ami de- 
structive explosions in evident. letters written and rmelveil by him at vari- 
ous stages of the contest clearly tend to prove ids familiarity with and manage- 
ment of tlie long course of destroying ‘ oiH‘n-sh()p ’ structures, liowever guarded 
iu expression. He was at tlie headquarters of the association for supervision 
of operations periodically, usually two or three tlays each inonlh. uniformly 
attended the meetings there of the executive hoard, and inadi* frcipient \isits to 
tlio held of activities. As previously staited, Ityain wrote the letltM- suggesting that 
rei)orts of exiwnditures be discontinued while ‘our tro\d»le is on.' and pnsided 
at the board meeting adopting such course; and presided as well jit all siibsi*- 
quent meetings referred to wherein all exiamditures for alkmsim e <Mit of aisso- 
ciation funds ‘were of necessity presentml.’ He signed all of the checks in evi- 
dence (as re<’ite(l) for pji.Miieuts of expenditures for pun'base, stt)rag(‘. and e(»M- 
veyarice of explosives. One of Ryan’s letters (Jan. 20, im>8) to AI(*Namara in 
reference to obnoxious work in course of erectitm jit Clinton, Iowjj, was follow tnl 
up by destruction of the bri<!ge (Feb. 17, lOOJS) by explosives curried there jind 
applbHl by RIcManlgal (under direction of plaintiff in error Ilockin), ami the 
cxiaeiise wjis paiil tbroiigh a cluH*k signed by Ryan. LettiU'S rmtdved by Ryan 
from the defendant Edward Clark, who iH*sidiHl at (’ineiimatl, one of the jabaces 
of bitter contest, and was an a<tive manager In that held, bring borne to the 
former plain Information of ‘needs’ for ‘other kinds of methods,’ wbUli w(‘re 
curried out in explosions; and many other letters in (wldauiee, both from and to 
him, however disguised In terms, may well authorize an iiderenee of his com- 
plex* understanding of and c<un|>licity in the explosn)ns, both in plans and exe- 
cution. Edward Clark testifies of a meeting with Ryan in (bnclniiatl to (‘xaniine 
the work of ‘open-shop’ eon<*erns, and that R>an called bis aitt«mtion to a 
locution wliere a ‘shot could be placed t(> advantage.’ MeManigal teslllles of 
meetings and conversations with liim iu reference to <*xpl()sions caused by the 
witness, on two oectasions, at least, ami corroborative testimony ni>i>cars for one 
of these interviews. Ryan’s own testimony admits visits and conferences tend- 
ing to contirm the foregoing Inferences of complicity. 

“ Tlie assignments on behalf of plaintiff in error Ityaii are overruled, and the 
judgment against him must be atlirmed.” 

In view of this eiiitomizing of testimony and the decision of this liiglier court, 
whoso integrity has not iK^jii donl»ted in any way, as far ns I know, w ill >ou still 
say that Ryan is an Innocent man, falsely accused and unjustly convicted V 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I wouUl stlll su.v tliut R.vuii and bis associates falli*d to gt*t 
all of the benetlts the law' pre.seril>ed and that tlic law' generally gives to the 
rich. I w^aut to call your attention 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). You say, “To the rich’’; w'liat do 
yon mean by that? 

Mr. JoiiANNSEN. Tlie man that has plenty of money ami frimids. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How many attorneys were eiiqiloyt'tl in this case to 
defend Ryan? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Only 1, and 14 helpers. 

Commissioner Weinsix>ck. Wliat was the name of that lawyer. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Seuatof Kern. 

I’ommissloncT Weinstock. He Is not a cheap lawyer. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. No ; but lie came into the case too late; lie came in after the 
trial had started. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know’ how' much money w’as expendc*d by 
the structural ironworkers in defending Ryan and his associates? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I am willing to admit that, but t’uat is not so important. 
This case was taken to the Supreme Court of the Unltnl States, and the Enlted 
States Supreme Court refu.sed to review the case. Now, on March 2, 1913, the 
United States Supreme Court handed dowm a decision on n case of a man whose 
name I have forgotten, but he is In tlie Kansas City district; I can get his 
name. He was charged with fraudulently using the mails. The Supreme Court 
decidetl that the principal evidence used against the did’endants had been 
taken from him by forcible means, by agents of the Government and detectives, 
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something like 600 letters, ami the letters used against him as evidence, and 
therefore the court sustained the defendant and overruled the other court, and 
ordered a new trial, and further ordered that these letters stolen from him 
by the Government agents could not be used against him. 

It is iny deduction, and a reasonable one, had the United States Supreme 
Court consldenxl the ironworkers’ cases and made the same decision, that the 
documents stolen from the ironworkers by the National Erectors’ Association 
or by Ihirns and Ids detectives and by the officers of the Government— if they 
could not be used against the defendants, they naturally wotdd have beeji up 
against It. 

^ Commissioner Weinstock. Would that have changed the fact of their guilt 
In any way? 

Mj^JoiiANNSEN. It would have given them the benefit of the law. 

^ OflWtndssIoner Weinstock. Would it have altered the fact that those letters 
had been written and the crimes comndttod? 

Mr. JoiiANNSEN. I am not the one to judge of the defendant’s guilt: that is 
not up to me. I say, that, .so far as the law is concerned, these men did not get 
tlie same process, the same consideration, tliat other men get in other circum- 
stances. 

Commissioner WErNSTOCK. And therefore your conclusion is that tlu‘>' W(‘re 
nnocent men ? 

■’4tr. JoiiANNSEN. My conviction is that they did not get the benefit of the 
aw; that the law that is made by the otlier class — the lawyers— that 1h(' rules 
►f the game were ignored ns against the defendant. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. I did not follow the thing as closely ns you did; 
)ut may I ask — I have an indistinct recollection of a petition presented to 
Resident Wilson, asking him to pardon llyan and his associates — is that so or 
lot? 

Mr. JoiiANNSEN. You know there Is also a petition presenle<l for the pardon 
>f Hawkins, presented by William J. Burns, I understand. 

Commissioner Wein.stoi’k. That is not answering my (ptestion. 

Mr. JnANNSEN. Yes; I think there is such a petition. 

.^Commissioner Weistock. (’an you tell us the n^sult of that petition? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. As near as I can remember, 1 tlilnk four or live were par- 
loned. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But Kyan and his as.sociates were not pardoned? 
Mr. JoHANNSEN. No. 

♦Commissioner Weinstock. Is it rea.sonable to assume that the President, 
Vhora. wc all re.spect atul whom we all believe is fair-minded and high-minded 
and disinterested, could have refrained from panlmiing Byan and his associ- 
^ates, if, as a result of the facts as repre.sented to him, he regarded them as 
‘"innocent men? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. I aiu willing to concede the Pre.sident’.s honesty, and that if 
/ he lias not pardoned the.se men that he a.s.sumes, from his information, that they 
are guilty under the law. I don’t know that that is his presumption. I have 
great faith in his integrity, and that he lias a more sincere humanitarian point 
of view than most of the employers, I can tell you that. I wish we had more 
like him. 

Coinmlssloner I^ennon. Mr. Johannson, I can not use your words, but you 
pructi<‘ally made the statement that where the law or decisions of the courts 
Invades the personal rights or human rights of the individual you would dis- 
the law or decision of the court and take tlie consequences? 

Mr. JoiiANNSEN. Well, I meant in connection with injunctions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. Prior to the Revolutionary War, Great Britain 
passed what was known as the Stamp Act. The people of the Colonies, feeling 
that it was an invasion of their rights as .subjects of Great Britain, refused to 
obey the law, and many things hapiieneil which can be, some of them, ascer- 
tained In tlie History of the American People, by President Wilson. Has his- 
tory vindicated the actions of the colonists in refusing to obey that law? 

^ Mr. JoHANNSEN. I shoiild say it has. 

Commissioner Lennon. Perhap.s it may lie out of place to u.se personalities, 
but prior to the war of 1801 to 18G5, in the fifties my father llvotl in a slave 
State and operated a system of underground railway and helped slaves to 
escaiK', contrary to the fugitive-slave law. Has history vindicated a position 
of that kind? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. History and everything else has vindicated it 
Commissioner Lennon. And it always will? 
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Mr. JoHANNSEN. Criminals of one penoratlon heoonie the saints of the next, 
socially speahin;?. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are you at all fnmilinr with the startlnj? of the strike 

of the tailors in Los Angeles, which was one of the llrst ^rrent strikes there 

that the members of the union were calletl Into the shops, and they were calhMl 
in at different times — that Is to say, one sln»p would call tluan at 10 o’clock 
and another shop would call them at 11 o’clock and another at 2 o’clwU, and so 
on — and the employer notified them that if they want(‘d to ro to work the fol- 
lowing? week they would liave to turn in their hooks as ineinhers of the tailors* 
International union and sign an agreement not to become members again while 
working for these firms? 

Did you ever hear of It being done in that strike in Los Angeles? 

Mr. .Tohannke.n. Yes, I have heard it; Imt just in a general way. liut the 
tailors’ strike In Los Angeles was before I came to the city. ^ 

Commissioner Lennox. 1’lie strike lasted 14 montlis? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Aiid they won. 

Commissioner Lennon. Of coiir.so they won. 

Mr. .Toiiannhen. Which was very Imix^rtant. 

Com mi.s.sl oner Lennon. In the matter of the employment of gunmen, not only 
did Mr. Totten testify to the emt)loyment of gunmen, hut while not so diiect. It 
was practically admitted by the presi<lent of one of the hanks who testified In^ 
San Prancisco, whose name I liave f(‘rgotten, he was a contributor, and that It 
was known such things were done. This w’us c(‘rtainly contrary to the law, 
w’hich w’as complained of (piite often, and rightfully so in many instances, 
lltive these men boon indicted or ininislied or In any way l)rouglit to task under 
the provisions of the law in Califonila or of the United States in these in- 
stances? 

Mr. JoiiANNSEN. No; they are still staying in the same gambling house in San 
Francisco, w'aiting for tlie next job. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have been associated wdtlj the trade-union move- 
ment for quite a loitg while and have seen much of it in mtiny cities. IVhat Is 
your oh.servatioii as to the gomwal compliance wdth the laws of good citizcnsldp 
by trade-unionists in the cities wliere you have Ixhui as coinpare<l with meat ojC, 
tlie same class, or w'omcn of tlie same class, w’ho are not, memlu'rs of tlie union? 
How do tliey stand as to taking care of their families, as to wife beating, as 
to drunkenness, as to the gen(*ral rim of crimes that make iij) the great hulk of 
the charges that <;ome before the minor courts? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Well, I wall tell you: I have been so awful busy with th« 
union end of it I really have not had much time to draw the comparison be- 
tween union and nonunion, in addition to being a little bit prejuilieed against 
the nonunion. I think that the w'orkingmen — certainly if the w'orkingmen were 
not law-abiding citizens there would he something doing. Why, sure there 
would. Tlie average business man likes the law as long as the law favors hlin. 
As soon as he thinks the law dot's not favor him, then he tuke.s the law into Mis 
own hands, the same as he did in San Diego. 

Commissioner Lennon. The fact of tlie matter is that with the belief in the 
minds of so many workingmen that their iiersonal riglits and constitutional 
rights are invaded iiy the courts at times, that is tlie reason, If there Is any vio- 
lation of law on their part. It is because of that feeling of invasion? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Cortulnl.v ; decidedly. 

Commissioner Lennon. I think that is all I care to ask you. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harrlmnn w'ould like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Harriman. Mr. Johannsen, you speak of an inhuman point of 
view amongst employers. Do you think this point of view is a willful one, or 
the result of conditions? * 

Mr. Johannsen. Why, of course, It is not a willful one. No one has a willful 
point of view, neither our side nor their side. 

Commissioner Harriman. Do you think it Is the result of their environment 
and conditions? 

Mr. Johannsen. Of course. Let me give you a little story, If you would not 
mind. Just on that line. 

Shortly after the arrest of the McNamarn.s, Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Older, 
editor of the San Francisco Bulletin, were about to take a vacation in the 
country, and they asked my little girl Ixjretta, who has since died, to go with 
them; and she went to the country with them, and while in the country they 
stopp^ at a country hotel, and there was a rich man and his wife and their 
son from! Los Angeles stopping there, and they were very bitter in their an- 
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tagonlsm and arguments, and talked to Older about the condition of things in 
Los Angeles, especially about agitators, and claimed that the working pe(^le 
were all satisfied and would be If it had not been for Johannsen and Tveitmoe 
and McCarthy, these agitators that came down tliere talking to their working 
people and stirring up trouble; but that they were going to put them all in 
jail; that they were going to hang the McNamaras. My little girl sat and 
llstem^l to all that. So the next morning this millionaire — I have forgotten 
his name — came around to my little girl to get her to go around back of the 
hotel and s(*e where hi.s son had shot a big deer. My little girl had been 
taught by her mother not to hurt animals, and so she refused to go and said, 
“ No; I don’t want to go.” So on the way back from the hotel Mrs. Older asked 
her, ‘‘What did you think about those i^ple, Loretta? Didn’t you think they 
were awful bad when they talked about agitators and about your father?” 
” No; they can’t help it. They have always live<l at the finest hotels and never 
heard anything else.” So even she could see that, you know. It was perfectly 
clear to her. 

Commissioner ITmuuman. W(‘11, the statement has been made before us that 
the ignorance on the part of the employer is part of the .system, and that tliey 
do not wish to he enligiitened and think about these things. 

Mr. .Tohannskn. W'ell, I think we are all very much handicapped in getting 
enlightenment. Of course those of us who are more f«)rtunate in our opjK)r- 
tunltles to travel and liave time to read and to observe and to draw' comparison 
and to meet different kinds of i>eoi:>le — winy, just now when I met Mr. Drew 
right here, I felt like really he was not <iuite so bud as 1 tliouglit. I hoi)e he 
did the same as to me. I don’t know 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). I think y<»u ought — you keep referring to 
“Drew,” which is Mr. Walter Drew, whom you speak of me(‘ting h(‘re. Now, 
you keep assuming 

Mr. Johannsen. Oh. yes; I am assuming everyhody knows who 1h‘ is. 

(^halrnmn Walsh. Mr. Drew was the uttorm\\ at Indianapolis for the ereo 
tors’ association? 

Mr. Johannsen. Yes; he is chief counsel, of course. I don’t mean to reflect 
on him, hut 

(’hairrnan Walsh. I didn’t mean to criticize yon, hut you might leave some 
wrong Impression, you understand. 

Mr. ,Tohann8KN. 1 think that the question of communication is an all- 
important question, so far as eduaitiou and understanding are <*<incerned, or 
getting the point of view; and so I believe — I have felt that if the iK^>ple 
could get the whole story of every strike ami every fight and a real chara(*ter 
sketch of lM>th cont(Muling parties, no matter what they did or how they did it, 
so they could try and find out what was back of them, and why their attitude, 
and would they have tried to have done ilifferently under different cireum- 
stanees. If we could all get that. I think we would have a much better society. 

Commissioner Aishton. Yes; but how 

Commissioner Harriman. Yes; that Is it. 

Commissioner Aishton. How, through what channel? 

Commissioner Harriman. Yes. Have you any plan? 

Mr. .Johannsen. Well, I am in hopes that the Associated Press and the 
journalists will bwome a little more Christllke in tlie future; I hope so. 

Commissioner H.\rriman. Mr. Johannsen, do you believe that the workers, 
when they feel that they are uot getting justice at the hands of others, shouhl 
take the short cut and take the law in their own hands or depend on the ballot 
for correcting their evils? 

Mr. Johannsen. Well, I have not much faith in the ballot. I am glad you 
askt'd that question, Mrs. Harriman. Several years ago. In England, when 
there mus a groat agitation on for to eUH!t laboring men to the Parliament, 
they ele<‘ted sfjverul men, and amongst others they asked John Turner to accept 
the nomination. John Turner was the general organizer of what they call 
“ shop assistants ” over there, and what wc would call ” retail clerks.” John 
Turner is a very intelligent man, well read, well verseil, and has a very excep- 
tionally pleasing iH'rsonality. He refused to accept any nomination. He made 
this statement: Tliat it was his judgment, from his experience, that the (Gov- 
ernment only reflected in its legislation the social ueeils of the i)eople in pro- 
portion to the crystallized public sentiment in a given direction from time to 
time ; that that being true, whatever intelligence lie might have, whatever ability 
he might have, he thought he could serve the interests of labor and the 
interests of the people outside of Parliament better than inside of Parliament 
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And that Is exactly my opinion, and I take Ihef same attitude towarti (?<>miK*r8 
or any man in such circumstances. 

Commissioner Habbiman. How are you going to Improve the Government, 
from your point of view, for your people whom you represent if you do not 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Oil, the average iiolltician is not so bad. If you can get a 
public opinion strong enough, even the politicians will iiass a social law. Sure 
they will. 

Commissioner Haiuhman. Well, do you believe in taking the law into your 
own hands if you have not much faith in the ballot ? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. If you mean to ask me that question personally, you iimier- 
stand, I don’t want to break into jail. I don't want to help make a case 
against myself. If 1 have to go, all rigid; but I would h;ne to iu' coiifr«»nttHl 
with the circumstances and the situation. It would depend on how rotten the 
court might he or how unjust the admlnislrathm might Im* in any given city 
in any given time or under any given clreumshinces. Tlie police* comnds'^ioiier, 
for instance, in Stockton, came to me ami asked me to take (he women off tlie 
street and not let them do picketing; that they c<niid not do picketing. I 
finally convinced him that I knew more ahont pi<‘keting than he elld ; and I am 
very glad we finally agrml, bts ausc we got along mucli hett(*r. 

Commissioner O’Connkli* Mr. Joliannsen, following iij) tlio ieli'a expn'ssesl by 
Mrs. Harriman, as to whether you would take tiie law in your own hamls. you 
believe, I think, that the wageworkers of this country could more su( C(*ssl’nl1y, 
if they agreed to do it, put into elTect the shorter workilay than lliey could do 
it by legislation. 

Mr. JoHANNSFN. Why, certainly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tliey could more fon'llily i)ut into effect a mini- 
mum wage or an average wage or a maximum wage tlian tlioy could do it by 
legislation. 

l\ir. .Tohannsen. Certainly. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. They could correct the employment of cldldiHui or 
of women or conii)el tlie proi>er sanitation of workslaqis If tli(*y woul<l agree to 
do it unanimously among tliemselves than they could do it by legislation. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Certainly. 

(Commissioner O’C^innell. So in that dir(»<‘ti<m of affairs tlie wageworkers of 
tills country have it witliin their own hands to ev(al)lish within 24 hours any 
ride of employment tliat they can agre<* upon, if tliey can only agres* u])«>n it? 
TJiey don’t need to wait for h‘gislatioiL 

Mr, JOHANNSEN. Not QUite that quick, Mr. ()’(?onnell. Twenty-four lionrs is 
a V(‘ry sliort time. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. I would like to iiave the oiq^irlunlly of saying for 
them that Monday morning a certain thing would prevail, and if (hey stood by 
what I said It would prevail in 24 hours; as I iiiidersiand it, it is largely a 
question of education and understanding of (lie point of view. 

(’Jominlssioner Lennon. The question that is causing tills unrest, of which 
you were aske<l, is it not largely because of mi.srepresenlation. us, for instance, 
in the k>eallly where you came from, wliich is Los Angelos, winch has been in 
the public eye for several years. It is knowm as the home of the “ojien slioi>.” 
This cominlssion held a hearing in San Francisco and in li<»K Angeles, and w(» 
had before our commission In Ij<is Angel(*s Gen. Oils, of the Times, and the 
setTetary of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association — the M. A M.- - 
and the president of It, and a number of manufacturers and I^)S Angele.s busi- 
ness men; and practically all of the w'itnesses who upfKainMl before our com- 
mission gave evidence to the effwt that the so-called “open shop’’ In Los 
Angeles was open only to nonunion men ami that it really wuia not available to 
union men, Gen. Otis said uiK>n the stand — 1 don’t venture to quote ids lan- 
guage, it l.s so long ago, but I am sure I am right, in so far us the s<*ntlment 
was — that the new Times Building or any olher Times building that might come 
In the future would rot before he w'ould ever permit a union printer to enter hi.s 
establishment, and yet he was the advocate and his pnt)er was the lea<ling mlvo- 
cate in that part of the country for the so-<’nlled “ open shop.’’ Other mann- 
facturers in the metal trades and in the building trades — I won’t say in the 
building trades, but in the metal trades and in other Industries tliere — made 
practically the same statement, that they would not r»<?rrnit a union man to he 
employed in their plants, and that they maintained an employment agency aiul 
office In the town and kept a secretary there, an<l that all workmen making 
application for employment in any of the plants must make the application at 
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this one office, and that the specific question asked him was whether he was a 
member of a labor orKauizatiou. If he was, he could get no employment. 

^ow, il is the general Impression that Los Angeles has been standing for the 
so-called “ open shop,” and the evidence before this commission is absolutely to 
the contrary ; that It is standing absolutely for a nonunion shop in the sense 
that union men will not be employed. Is that not the real cause of this Indus- 
trial unrest and war In Los Angeles and vicinity? 

Mr. JoHANNsKN. Certainly; only it is w'orse than what you put it. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. What is your Impression? 

Mr. JoiiANMSEN. For instance, in the inillinen — I am a millrnan by trade, 
planing mill. The agent for the Southern California Mill Owners’ Asisociatlon 
there, every millrnan knows him on the Pacitic Coast. They not only Insist on 
dealing with the workman individually, but suppose you are a millrnan, and 
you go to Los Angeles, whether you are a member of the union or not, the rule 
applies Just the same. You go to Flannagan’s office, in the Bryson Building, at 
Second and Spring. Well, Mr. Flannagan examines you Just the same as you 
were going to join the Army, or something else; there is a blank sheet — I sup- 
pose you got that in Los Angeles. After he examines you and sends you to a 
mill— to Jones, for Instance, and you work for Jones— now, understand you 
can not get a job if you Jire a union man ; not if they know it ; only they have to 
have, once In a while, a man — can’t get anybody else and can't help it — once in 
a while they might talce a union man. But you work for Jones, and jou have 
a neighbor who is working at another plant, and lie says to you, ” You could 
get a Job over hero, ami the other fellow wants a ‘sticker,’ and you can get 
50 cents more.” So, then, I quit with Jones and go to work for the other man, 
and Jones, if he wants me back, all he has to do is to telephone Flannagan that 
“ Johannsen has quit me, and now he Is working for Sqiiln*, and I want him 
back.” 1 have got to go back or else lca\o town. That is as sure as I am sitting 
here on this chair. 

Coinml.ssloner 0’(!Jonnell. The fact is that the (unployrnent agent of the 
manufacturers of Los Angeles — the one imlivldual — has the power of saying 
to any human being in Los Angeles you can work in Los AngiJes or you can not 
work in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Johan?; SEN. Correct. 

(’oinmisshnier ()’(V>.nnki,i.. And he can drive him and his family away and 
break up his home and compel him to leave Los Angeles? 

Mr. Johannsen. Correct. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Is that not one of the underlying causes of indus- 
trial unrest? 

Air. Johannsen, Certainly. 

Commissioner O’Conneij.. And that makes for liatred among men? 

Air. Johannsen. (kadainly. 

Ckunmisslonor O’Connell. That that power should be placed in the hands 
of one Individual or any number of individuals, that a man whose life may 
have been spent in Los Angeles, his life’s little savings, whatever they may be, 
whatever they may have been Invested in, in the home or a little piece of land, 
and he may have raised his children there, and that he must be compelle<l to 
sacrifice all of that thing to what they are pleased to call a .so-called “open- 
shop ” condition in 1 a)s Angeles, which, before this commission, was proven to 
be absolutely noneinployment of union men in favor of nonunion men. If that, 
then, is the evidence of what Is meant by the open shop by the employers of 
this country, that it means the absolute elimination of the union man from 
their employment, then the .so-called right of men to seek employment, or of n 
man to give employment, or of the e(|ulty between union and nonunion men, and 
the right of citizenship for the emi)loyeL*s of our country, is not truly repre- 
sented by these associations, nor is not being carried out by them? 

Air. Johannsen. Of course not. I don’t think anybody believes that very 
seriously. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Air, Johannsen, unless there is some further 
statement you wish to make. 

Mr. Johannsen. I wouhl like to make an explanation in regard to a certain 
matter to Indicate how difficult it is for labor to obtain anything in the way of 
legislation from the Federal Government, especially, in many States. I have 
in mind a specific ca.se 

Commissioner O’Connell (Interrupting). If you will permit me, I wish to 
put this in the record before you speak of the Federal Government. I meant 
to say this when I first started to question you. Several years ago myself and 
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several others — and this statement can be verifiotl by others who are living- 
called upon the late Senator Hanna, who was then in tlie United States Senate 
in connection with the Fo<leral eight-hour legislation, at which time one of the 
witnesses who just preceded you, Mr. Daveniwrt, was also Interested in the 
prevention of the passage of that legislation. We met Senator Hanna in the 
Senate Chamber, and discussetl with him the advisability of assisting ns in 
securing the passage of that legislation. Senator Hanna made this remarkable 
statement to us. He said, “ (ientlemen, if yon want (he eight-hour day, why 
don’t you go out and take it.” That is (he thought I want to bring 'to you 
in the question of labor and the law, and securing an eight-hour day and other 
things industrially. 

Mr. JonANNSKN. I think that was good advice, Mr. O’Connell, The seamen’s 
bill recently passed both Houses and was signed by the rresident. The leading 
man who went through the high seas, politically and socl.illy, as an a<l\(H*ate 
of the passage of that bill, was Andre, w Fnrnseth. whom I kimw personally for 
many years. I believe a typical iiK'ident of his character may be shown, ami I 
would like to tell a little story briefly. 

Some time ago Mr. Fnrns«‘th was cited for violating an injunction, In contempt 
of court, in San Francis(*o; and from newsi»aiHT reports tlu'rt* ai)peared to be 
a possibility of him IxMiig sent to jail. The e<lilor of the S.mii Francisco 
lUilletin, Mr. Older, called him into his otllce, and he sat down, and Older said to 
him, “Andy, it looks as though they were going to (Hit yon in jail.” Fnrnseth 
looked over at him and said, ‘‘I don’t know ami I don’t care; tliey can not init 
me in a smaller place than I have always lived in. 'fhey can not gh(“ me 
simpler fooii than I have always been ,ac(*iistomed to. They can’t make me any 
more lonely than I have always been.” 

I was at a loss to understand how a man with such a character, and that Is 
very characteristic of iiim, wliose sincerity and devoii<»n to Ids people can not 
bo (piestloned, wliose termendous nnsidlislmess iind ids simplicity in life, liow 
such a man had to sit on tlu' <loorsteps of Unch‘ Sam’s jialain* 121 years, nol- 
withstanding tlio fact that he had all tlie moral iidlmaice of all of the unions 
from coast to c(»ast un.'inimonsly. He had to wait 21 y<'ars for win'd? ’J’o get 
the Government to agree, by the jmssage of this hill, to take the shackles off 
of tlio seamen, so tliat they would l)o affonh'd an opporinnity to work out 
their own salvation; not to give them anything, hut to allow th(Mn tin* same 
opportunity other workingmen had, so tlmt they could (]nlt imlivldiially with- 
out going to jail. Tliat is all this means. And when labor has lo wtiit, iiolwllli- 
standing it has a clmmpion of tlds cliaraet(‘r, and notwithstanding the fact that 
it is a nrdt from cojist to coast — wlion, as 1 say, It has to wait 21 years, then 
I tidnk It is all wrong. 

( Commissioner I^ennon. And tliat only gives them a right to quit in a safe 
port ? 

Mr. ,Tohann8EN. Yes. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. I want to ask a question In connection with the 
seamen’s bill. I want to say frankly tliat I telegraplied President Wilson, 
asking him to sign that bill. 

Mr. JoiiANNSEN. Good, fine; I like you much better, Mr. Weinstoek. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But I want to say to yon, also, that since I did 
that I have great doubt as to whether I did the wise thing. 

Mr. Johan NSEN. Tliat sliows there is n chance for mental improvement. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And I want enlighteniuent from yon. The question 
has occurred to me since, whether tlie passage of (hat hill will not nlisolutely 
work to the advantage of the oriental sailors and the ilisplacement of the 
white sailors, at least on the Pacific coast, and give the oriental sailors a 
monopoly of that industry. 

Mr. JoHANNsEN. I have such a supreme confidence in the ability and (he 
knowledge and the wisdom and the integi-lty of Andrew Furusetli when he says 
that it will not that I am satisfied it won’t. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are simply Imnking on Ids judgment? 

Mr, JoHANNSEN. Certainly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am frank to confess that I also hanked largely 
on that. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. And his courage; I have the greatest respect for his courage. 

Commissioner 0’Conneet« Can you give us an Idea of who has been working 
to prevent the passage of this le^slation to break the shackles of the sailors 
for the last 21. years? 

r 
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Mr. JoHANNSKN. The great Shipping Trust and all of the other interests com- 
monly considered antagonistic to organized labor. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A general lobby of all interests, and that lobby 
has been before Congress for 21 years Interesting tlieinselves in the prevention 
of the passage of this legislation? 

Mr. Johan NSEN. Certainly. 

Commissioner Aishton. We have lieard a good deal about the “ verdict of 
history,” and it would be hlle for any of us to express any definite opinion 
as to the wisdom of that bill; you have your viewpoint, and some of us have 
ours. I agree with Mr. Weinstock, and I think history will indicate that tlie 
legislation possibly has not been for the best interests of the country as a 
whole. You agree, do you not, that history — that the verdict of history — is 
really the true verdict? 

Mr. JoHANNSEN. Well, in a large sense. 

Commissioner Aishton. Tlmt is all, thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank jou, IMr. Johannsen; you will be 
excused. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DANIEL DAVENPORT— Recalled. 

Clialrnmn Walsh. Now, at what point 

Mr. l>AVKNPoRT (interrupting). Air. (Muiirinnn, .sitting liere ami listening to 
the statements of Air. .Toliaiinsen, ami lu*aring some of the \iews expre.s.se<l by 
some of the members of the eommissloii on certain points, I think that, as far 
as my si)eelalty is eoncerned, I wmihl like to call the attention of the com- 
mission to e(*rtaln, you might say, legal n.spects of this matter. 

I heard Commissioner O’Connell grapliically describe the condition of affairs 
In tlie city of Los Angeles, whlelii was tliis, that a combination exists between 
the employers in Los Angeles which excludes from the ordinary avocation of 
life unybmly who belongs to a union; llmt that is what is called in Iajs 
A ngeles the oi)en sliop. Now, I don’t know anything about the situation there 
myself; but if bis position is correct, if tlmt condition is correctly described, 
then that is an unlawful combination existing between the employers and it 
can be condemned by law, ami is ct)miemned by the court, exactly the same 
as if the reverse condition existed; and I thouglit I would ctill the attention of 
the coinmlssiuii to a very rcnvnt decision which has been rendered which 
brietly indicates the law and vindicates that right to every man to be free from 
the opposition of such a monopolistic com lit ion. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, unless Air. 0’Ck)nnell wants it in, I will ask you 
to submit it by title and page. 

Mr. Davem’out. T was about to indicate it to the commission. I suppose the 
commission Is oxpecte<l to render some re))ort ami give — and, as Commissioner 
Walsh suggests, pertiaps It would be as well or sufiicient to just call attention 
to tlie authorities. Tills was a unanimous decision of the higher court of 
Connecticut in tlie case of (’onner r. (’onnell. lOighty-slxth Connecticut, t>41, 
and is found in tlie Eighty-sixth Atlanta Reporter, at page 6(X). I w'ould indi- 
cate notations in it which are direc-tly on that ixilnt, and it commences with 
the words “Where the agremueiit Is one whicli takes in an entire industry of 
any considerable proportion in a couiiiiunity, so that it operates generally in 
that community to prevent or to seriously deter craftsmen from working at 
their craft or workingmen obtaining employment under favorable conditions 
without joining a union, it Is contrary to public policy,” citing authorities, 
then down to the words, “The monopoly necnl not be (*oinplete to come under 
the ban of the law. It is sufficient If the agreement tends to that end and 
deprives the public of the advantages which flow from free competition.” 

So much as to that asjH'ct of the matter. 

Now, something has been said which would indicate that in the opinion of 
some, and, I think, from what I saw In the newspapers it was expressed by 
tlie distinguished lawyer, notable Justice Clark, of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina, and by Air. Gregory, if he was properly reported, that the 
attitude of the court toward labor, and toward organized labor particularly, 
is unjust. Now, I thought that I would cull attention to the real facts about 
the matter. They are blanket charges; they are generalities. What specific 
case do they name as indicative of that? Take the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to which reference was made. I want to call the attention of 
the commission to the fact that in the first place the decisions of the Supreme 
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Oourt of the United States as established absolutely protect the riphts of nil 
labor, In the first place, and, in the second, that the rights of organizetl labor 
are supiwrted and sustained by that b<xly, and on that point I wish, on the 
first point, I want to call the attention of the (‘oinmission to one or two 
authorities, quotations from the decisions of the Supreme Court of the UnltiMl 
States; and the first is in tlie case of Live Stock Association against— in the 
slaughterhouse cases, in 83 U. S., page 36: “ It is one of the privileges of every 
American citizen to adopt and follow such lawful iiidustrlal pursuits, not 
injurious to the community, as he may see tit, without unreasonable regiilatl<ai 
or molestation, and without being restrictinl by any of those unjust, oppressive, 
and odious monojwlles or exclusive privileges which have b(‘<*u condcinneil by 
all free governments. * * • There is no more sacred right of citi/i‘nslili» 

tlian the right to pursue unmolested a lawTul einployment in a lawful manner. 
It is nothing more nor less than the sacreri right of labor.” 

That W’us by Mr. Justice Field, and in the .siiuie volume. 83 r. S , page 3(i6. 
It was said by Mr. Justice Miller: 

“For the preservation, exercise, and enjoyment of these rights the Indivnlual 
citizen as a necessity must be left free to adopt su<*h calling, proftvssion. or 
trade as may seem to him most conducive to that end. Without this ri;:hi ho 
can not be a free man. This right to choo.se one’s calling is an esserdial p.irt 
of that liberty which it is the objc'c-t to protect; and a calling when chosen is 
a man’s property and right. Lllxudy and proi)erty are not protected where 
these righs are arbitrarily assalhsl.” 

And in the case of the Butchers’ Union r. Crescent City, 111 S.. 7o7. the 

court says: 

“The common business and callings of life, the ordinary trades and pur- 
suits W'hich are innocuous in thein.selves, aiui have been followed in all coin- 
iniinlties from time immemorial, must, therefore, be free in tlds country to 
all alike upon the same conditions. The right to pursue them wltlmui let 
or hindrance, except that wddeh is applied to all persons of the same age, sex, 
and condition, is a distinguishing privilege of citizens of the Unlt(Hl Statics, 
and an essential element of that freedom which they claim as their t)lrfli- 
rght.” 

Now, so much for the general .attitude, tlie attitude of the Supreme Court, 
toward the right of labor In general. 

Now, in regard to organiz(*d labor. Tla.s it l)(‘en suggest (sl by an.vone that 
there is any decision of the Supreme Court that is antagonistic to that right? 
On the contrary, a.s I pointed out yesterday, in tiie first place, the Supieme 
Court of the United States has decided, in the case of A<lnir against tin* United 
States, 208 U. S., that it is beyoml the power of (%)ngress to interfere witii 
rights of men to form unions in Interstate trade. That power to regulate inter- 
state trade did not embrace the right to say whether or not a man shall or 
shall not l)elong to a union. But they have gone further. Has it not l)e(‘n 
for years the contention of labor that it is In the power of the leglslatiinvs of 
the States and Congre.ss to exempt ialmr unions from the (»|>erutlon of these 
laws which prohibit, as against the producer and .st‘ller uihI deahT in (‘om- 
m(Xlities. That contention of tlie Supreme Court is upheld in the case t>f 
Coppage r. Kansas in the 236 U. S. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You mean an organization for jirofit or net for 
profit? 

Mr. Davenport. No, sir; between the vendors for s<*rvlce and tlie viaidor of 
the product of their service. That distinction is written into the law of this 
country, and In the institutions of tliis <*ountry, by the action of the Suprmue 
Court only last winter. So much for that. 

Now, in the next plac*, no decision of tlie Supreme Court has iw^en made in 
regard to the right to boycott that has not been made at the Instance of the 
labor unions. The first decision of any consequence in this country to I lie 
effect that a boycott was not only illegal but criminal and heinously criminal 
was made by the Supreme Court of the United States upon the demand and 
upon the request of the lab^ir unions. That principle w^as wTitten Into the law', 
not upon the argument of any representative of any plutocrat, but uikui the 
representation and arguments of the labor unions, and w'hen any man, be he 
the former pr^ident of the American Bar Association or tlie Justice of the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, comes here and tells you tliat tlie decisions 
of the Supreme Court as to the legality or Illegality of boycotts by labor unions 
is an indication of any partiality on the part of the courts to tlie employers, 
he is utterly at sea ^ nd ignorant in regard to the history of the law. 
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Commissioner O'Conneil. Hnve you In mind the case you felerred to where 
the labor aalretl the Supreme Court 

Mr. Davenpobt. The case of Callan v. Wilson, 137 U. S. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was the organization? 

Mr. Davenport. The Knights of Labor and the musicians’ union. 

Chairman Walsh. You cited that yesterday? 

Mr. Davenport. And it was done on the demand of Mr. Ralston, who repre- 
sente<l those men, that such an offense as that was no petty offense for which 
a man could be hold without a Jury, but a most heinous crime against society, 
to boycott, and the Supreme Ceiiri: accepted his argument, and adopted his 
principle, and wrote it into the jurisprudence of the United States, not upon 
the demand of any employer, but upon the demand of the unions. Just and 
proper. Rut whenever we hear it said that the rights of labor are invaded 
by the courts, either the Supreme Court or any inferior court, when they hold 
men there responsible either In damages or criminally, or enjoin them for 
boycotting, remember that that was obtained by the unions, and for the pro- 
tection of the unions against the action of the (Government. 

Well, now, that is the other case. Why, in my time there have been three 
noted cases in the Supreme (\uirt of the United States bearing upon these 
matters; the first was the ca.se in re Debs, I.'IS U. S., which followed along 
after, about 30 volumes later than the case to which I refer. The second is 
the great case of Loewe v. Lawler, 208 U. S., and the case of Gompers v. 
The United State.s. 

Now, I want to call the attention of this commission to the fact that every 
principle laid down in the Debs case has been approved of and has been 
clamored for by the labor unions, and by their action they have secured the 
enactment of legislation which has crystallized in tlie form of a statute every 
proposition laid down in that case. 

Now, of course, we all know how that case originated. The United States 
Government went into a United States court of equity and secured an in- 
junction against the American Railway Thiion, and other unions, against ob- 
structing the commerce and tlie passage of the mails by tiu'se gentlemen. The 
injunction was granted, and Mr. Debs vi(»late<l it, and Mr. Debs was brought 
up in court to show cause why ho should not be punished for contempt, for 
violating the injunction which had been issued by (3def Justice Fuller. On 
the trial he made the claim that he was constitutionally entitled to a trial 
by jury, and that claim was overruled. lie claimed further that Injunction 
was void because It interfered with personjil rights of the employees. He 
claimed, also, that it was — the acts, that they sought to enjoin, were criminal 
acts, and that an injunction for that purpose was prohibited for constitutional 
reasons. That case went to the Supreme Court, and the court held these 
things; First, that the injunction was proi^erly is.sued ; a familiar exercise of 
equity power. Second, that when charged with a violation of it Mr. Debs was 
not entitled constitutionally to trial by jury. The third was that the acts 
which he did, either they were crimes for which he was tried, and he was 
not entitled to a trial by jury. Every principle that is there established is 
written down literally in the C^layton bill, at the request and at the demand 
of the labor unions. 

We know that for a long time there was a groat clamor against Government 
by injunction. That was the cry, and 10 years after, this was in 1904, in 
1914 the Democratic Party, having control of both Houses and the President, 
put through that bill. Now, that bill expressly recognizes the right of the 
Federal Government to go into court and get an injunction against the com- 
mission of crimes, where the consequence is the injury of property. In the 
second place, it recognizes absolutely the right of the courts to proceed and 
try that i)erson without a jury, and forbids the use of jury upon the applica- 
tion of the accused in that class of cases. And in addition to that It ex- 
pressly provides that that injunction — that the fact that the things involve a 
trial, that they were acta of crime, is no objection to the issuing of the In- 
junction, or to the punishment of that person by a trial where there is no 
Jury had. 

Then, another thing, they go further than that, and they a<ld to tlie propo- 
sitions laid down by the Supreme Court in that case, the one that, in addition 
to punishment by Imprisonment for his act against the public, they may fine 
him In the amount that his act has done Injury to a party, and cause him to 
be Incarcerated, be It $50,0(X) or $100,0(X), or any amount, until such time as 
the complainant may let him out of jail. 
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Commissioner Lennon. We are in hoiw's that tlie court will overrulo jOur 
opinion of what the Clayton bill means. 

Mr. Davenport. There can not be any (luestion about these thlnjrs I am 
tolkini? about. 

Chairman AValsh. It has been .suggested by one of ilie eominissionors, inas- 
much as this matter is largely technical, it ileals with concrete propositions 
of law, that you would be kind enough to give us a brief, that we would be ob- 
liged to you. 

i\Ir. Davenport. I will do so. I think it is a gwd sugg^'sticm. I was about 
to take lip tlie Gompers ca.se and the Loewo ease. The fact about it is. It Is 
a little dllllcult for a lazy man and a busy man together, to get down unless lie 
is pretty well paid for it, to write out his ideas about tlu*se matters, but 1 
know that the commission is pressed for time. 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to make this suggestion; wo liave gathercsl, 
I think tlie commission has gattiered, a splendid first-hand idea of Ihese cases 
as you have gone along; I am sure I have. Anything that you W(Uild say 
about the (hunpers case, or the Loewe case, would be an amplification »>!’ what 
you have already said. 1 think it would pass over tin* lieatls of the commis- 
sioners, because I happen to be the only oiu* on this commission practicing law, 
and 1 think that anything that .\ou might ba\e to say would be better In ii 
concrete form. 

Mr. Davenport. Of course, my idea was to point out to you, If I could, that 
the courts of the Cnited Slates, partl<*ularl\ the Supreme Court, should not 
receive any such condemnation as is iiunU* in this way, that it is maile Iutc. I 
could show >ou how tlie unions have, under the Supreme (’ourt, the only viTy 
cru(‘l thing that the Supreme Court may he s:ild to have done is that it "make's 
'•very poor workingman that \ielales an injum-tien a <-iiminal. Makes him an 
infamous criminal. 

Chairman Walsh. Who got that decision? A<’cording to your slalmmml. It 
was the attorney f<ir tlH> unions? 

Mr. Da\enpokt. Yis, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. AN’e have been over that? 

Mr, Dvvenp<irt. Not that. 'J'ln‘y ^\ent IxTore the Supriune f’ourt. Mr. 
[Jompers, AhirriMin, and Mitchell, and said, w<‘ an* infamous criminals. You 
know that in law a man is liable to imprisonment in jail for a crime, and three 
n*ars lia\e pa'^sed in ^\hich we couhl have been jirosecuted, and wi* want to he 
liberated. And the Supremo Court of tlu* United States laid down tlx* doctrine 
IS they requested it, that a man who violates an injunction Is an infamous 
•riminal, and if he is not prosccnt(xl within thnx* years lx* is outlawed, and 
then when we said, that is not the law, when we said, why, if that Is the law, 
i man is entitled to trial by jury, the represenlatlvi's of the unions, or the 
iwyers for the unions *>ald, “No; it is a crime, it is an infamous crime, hut 
Ihe law Is not so tliat a man has a constitutional right to he tried by a jury 
n that kind of a case.” 

(qiaiiTuan AVai.sh. Ts there any contention that the court in that particular 
•ase, or in the Buck Stove case, in upholding that case, followetl a precedent 
ind deelared the law? 

Mr. Davenport, They upheld the law. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they follow any established iii'ec(‘dent, or did you 
‘oncur in their opinion? 

Mr. Da\t>nport. AVe fought it tooth aiul nail, and when llie court decided It, 

[ say it Is iny business to accept the law. 

Charman AA'al.sh. AA'e are trying to get your slate of mind, if you get that 
nto Johannsen’s mind, for instance, then we c»»uld probably get along better. 
You thought that the law was not deelared In accordance with the established 
principles which you have enumerattxl? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir; I contendfxl that when a man violates an injunc- 
:ion and goes to jail he Is not a criminal. 

Chairman AA^at.sh. According to your opinion the Supreme Court was wrong, 
mt as a good citizen, and a practitioner, you abided by it, and say that is the 
aw? 

Mr. Davenport. No. The Government of this country and the constitutions 
lay that we have tribunals to decide those matters, and just if I was a Catholic, 
t would accept the decree of the Pope, so I accept the decree of the court. 

Chairman AA’^alsh. Notwlth.standlng, you do not believe It \va8 correct or In 
iccordance with established principles of law? 

38819®— S. Do<f. 4ir>, 64-1— vol 11 41 
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i^Ir. Davtcnport. According to rny theory of it, but the contention of Mr. 
llalHtoD was more persuasive and more convincing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The court did not agree with your opinion in the 
matter? 

Mr. Davenport. No; they did not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understand in your testimony yesterday that you 
said that no citizen could be deprived of his liberty without due process of law? 

Mr. Davenport. It Is In the amendment to the (Constitution, nor can any 
State deprive any citizen of life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law, securing to him equal protection of the law. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you think that there are any citizens who have 
been deprived of their liberty without process of law in recent days? 

Mr. Davenport. Undoubtedly they have, and they are entitled to habeas 
corpus. That is what the habeas corpus writ is provided for. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What, in the case recitt.'d before us by Mother 
.Tones, iu connection with the Colorado situation, where she was for montli.s 
locked In the basement of some courthouse, or something — I don’t remember the 
plactj — and In unotlier case locked in a room in charge of the militia, when 
the courts in the district were then in oiKU*ation, ready to perform their busi- 
ness, habeas corpus was denle»l, ami she was held iu spite of the very fact 
when tlie court said, “You are free,’’ the military ofhcers said, “No; you are 
our prisoner’’? 

I\lr. Da\'enport. AVell, now, CommIsslomM* OT’oniuMl, I could not take the law 
for that matter from Mother Jones. 

(’oininlssioner O’Connell. No; I would not want you to. 

Mr. Davenport. I could not take tl»e statement of facts from her. I have 
never read those cases, the dccisioii l)y the suprenu‘ court of that State, as 
to precisely what relation under the constitution of that State tlie military 
autiuu'ltles, under siuTi a condition as existed tliere, i)osslbly hear to civil 
tiTI)nnals. But I know this, that If slie was incarcerated in violation of the 
fourteentli aniendirn'iit of tlu* Constitution that tlio process of the Federal 
court Is open for her lellef. Now, I sliouhl guess — I don’t know anything about 
It — but I would surmise that the dllH(!ulty with lier case piobably lay in the 
supremacy in that particular situation of the military tribunal over the civil. 
Now, you know that a state of war exists. It is in the power of the Presi- 
dent to say to-morrow that a .state of war exists, and then in certain section.s 
of the country there comes into play umler tlie Constitution the military law’, 
and the same power must be granted ami conceded to the governor of the 
State; and while I never have examiiuMl those cases I suppo.se tliat tlm highest 
tribunal of that State, charged tinder their oath to enforce the Constitution and 
the law's not only of the United States but their Stale, that there was some rea- 
son w’hy his lady w’as kept in custody that was not inconsistent with the re- 
quirement that due process of law’ shall exi^t In evc'ry case. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, supiMising — I don’t tlilnk, Mr. DavenjKirt, 
the question of whether that was so or not is necessary. I tliink w’ih 
agree w'ltli me that cases of that cliaracter do occur iu our country. 

ISlr. Davenport. I have no doubt in the histoiy of this country in the last 
32^1 years there have been hundreds of instances of men w’ho have been 

Commissioner 0’Connf:ll. They have luvn deprived of their liberty? 

^Ir. Da\’enport. Illegally deprived of their lilK'rty, and that the w’rit of 
habeas corpus properly applk^l for w’ould have grantwl their discharge. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now’, the point I want to get at is this: Conced- 
ing that there have been and are and will be cases of that kind, men will be 
deprived of their liberty w’ithout due process of law’, what opportunity Ims the 
poor man to avail himself of the habeas corpus process? 

Mr. Davenport. Oh, I think he has every. 

Commissioner O’Connell, What opportunity has he? Supposing, in the case 
you Just cited, of Gompers, Morrison, and Mitchell — supposing they had not 
behind them the influence of organized labor and the possibility of organized 
labor carrying their cases on, you would have them in jail? 

Mr. Davenport. I don’t know' about that. It is nut so easy to get them. At 
first they said they wanted to go to jail. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is not the question. 

Mr. Davenport. And all of a sudden they sw’ltchal around and said, “ Cret 
us out, even if they brand us for all time as criminals.’’ 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is your Impression of it? 
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Ml*. Davenport. No> sir; that is what tlieir attorney said In court. The 
Sopreroe Court said the only defense is they have commlttetl a criint\ arul It 
is outlawed. 

Commissioner O’Connbxl. If they were poor men— aiwl they are poor men 
Ijersonally — hut tliat they had no association behind them, on one to jisslst them 
llnaoclally to carry Ihelr case from court to court, you would have had tlnmi 
serving their time? 

Mr. Davenpokt. I don’t know nI)out that. 

(\)mniissioner O'Connell. What optmrtuuity would they have had to carrj' 
their ca.ses up until the Supreme Court of the Unittnl Slates Ihially decrml as 
to their guilt or Iiinocenee? 

Mr. Davtsnport. You mean lliey would be unable to employ un attorney? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Y(‘.s, sir; to pay the expense'^ mvessary for cnrry- 
ing their cases up. 

Mr. Davenport. There are In the statutes of the United Sbites a provision 
where a nain Is hard up and can not get Justice lie can apply for aid from 
the court, 

(U)mmissioner O’Connell. And the court would assign. 1 suppose, him lh(‘ 
best talent in the city? 

Mr. Davenpout. They would have as.signcd him Sir. llanstoii, especially 
familiar with that kind of law, and an excellent lawyer. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I think the lmpre.sHion was created here. It was on 
my mind, by Mr. Gregory and Judge Clark and others, as to laborers and 
the poor man getting his right before the court, tlmt it was based upon the 
impo.ssiliility of a i>oor man 

Mr. Da\’enport. Without the union? 

Conimissioner 0’CoNNEr.L. Yes, sir; getting his right with the court? 

Mr. Davenpout. I concede that, ami that is the very situation of lliesi' poor 
devils In the Amcri<*an Antl-Roycott A.ss4*ciatlon, those that Ix'long to it. ’Pakt' 
|)oor Loew’e, ruiued and helplessly Involved, unless he lielongtnl to an organiza- 
tion that would provide lawyers and j>ay tlio expenses. Why, he would have 
to lay dowui, and the saiJi<‘ reason exists tta* umuiis. I don’t lldnU that I 
questioned the right or the wisdom of men to join unions. If I was a w’orking- 
man I would belong to a union provided the union abi<led by the law. 

Commissioner O’Conneij,. And as I catch your remarks, Mr. Davenport, anil 
your coastruction of the right to strike, your union would be as InelTective 

Mr. Davenikirt. Is It so, for a union to be effective they must break the law'? 

Mr. O’.CoNNELL. No; hut they must have the right to strike. 

Mr. DAVFiNPOUT. I say you have the right to quit, to strike, but you have not 
the right to use that power for the punnise of pursuing any laxly. 

Conuulssloner O'Connell. Of compelling a person to pay more wages, to 
siMM’ten hours, or to improve conditions of living, and not emph;y generally ‘i 

Mr. Davenport. It Is the way ytm get at It. A man can retire and say, “ I 
won’t work for you because you don’t pay me enough w ages,” or I can say, ” I 
xvon’t work for you becau.se you hire fellows that don't belong with us.” You 
Imve a perfect right to do that, hut where th(‘y u.se their ixiw’er for the 
imrpose of coercing an employer to do something that he has got a legal right 
to refuse to do, then it is an Illegal conspiracy, and I would not belong to a 
union that did that. I belong to a sort of union, the lawyers’ unloi] ; all tla* 
lawyers in my county belong to It. 

Commissioner O’CJonneli.. That is a ckiseil shop. 

Mr. Davenport. It is closed by outsiders. I also Ix^long to tlu* Amei’Icaii 
Bar Association, but if those men — there Is a dlatlmdlon that I am sure, Mr. 
Commissioner, with your acuteness of mind you can see. 

Commissioner O’C’onnell. Tlie emidoyer hiLs a right to refuse to raise wages? 

Mr. Davbnport. Sure. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There Is no law which says that Ite must pay mwe 
wages? 

Mr. Davenport. No. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And if a union says that ha must pay more wages, 
are they not coercing him? 

Mr. Davenport. Not in the sense I mean; it is entirely within the privlh'gc 
of men to say, “ I don’t pay more than 10 cents a day, or I will pay ^ a day, 
to a man,” and you can say, ” I won’t work for you for $5 a day or for $10 
a day,” and if I have to have help and I come to a bargain with him, that Is 
one proposition ; that is entirely within the rights of the contractiug parties, but 
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it that fellow says to me, “You have got to employ me, or you shan’t employ 
anybody else, and we will shut up your shop, and we will prevent you from 
running it,” that Is a combination and wnspiracy that the law condemns. 

Not every strike Is unlawful, but any .strike that is carried on for the purpose 
of carrying o\it an unlawful combination or conspiracy Is condemned by the law. 

But what is the use of you and me, Mr. Commissioner, arguing about these 
things; we can never settle our respective views about that. I am with you 
on the subject of unions to this extent 

Commissioner O’Connell. When they do not do anything? 

Mr. Davenport. When they do not do anything that is unlawful ; but I am 
against them if they do it. 

Commissioner O’Connei l. Your union wouhl be absolutely ineffective, be- 
cause it would not do anything. 

Mr. Davenport. Would not do anything unlawful. 

Commissioner T.ennon. 1 sui^pose, Mr. Davenport, you recognize the right of 
union men and all men, if they are not satisfied with the decisions of the courts, 
and if they are satisfied that the laws are not conducive to the interests of 
labor, th(‘y have a right ns citizens to says so? 

Mr. Davenport. Yt‘s; sure. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is what wo are doing. 

Mr. L>avknport. The trouble, as I was going to .suggest to the eommission, Is 
this: In any rec(»nimendatlon this eommission may liave, if I can he of assist- 
ance to them I wonid l)e glad to «1o it. Here is the point. T think, before you 
can do anything In tin* lines that have l)een suggesle<l hy some, you have got to 
eommence and amend tin* (Vmstltution. The first thing you have got to do 

Cluilrman Walsh (interrur)ting). Tlie Federal ( N)nstitutioiL 

Mr. DA\ENPOirr. Yes; the l<\‘deral ConsfilufioiL You hav(‘ got to wipe out this 
provision: “The Jmlielal power of flie United States is vested in one Supreme 
Court and sueh inf<*ri<n* <‘Ourts .as tlie (Congress shall from time to time ordaiu 
and establish, and tlie Judl<ial p(*\\er sliall extend to all cas<'s arising under 
the (’onstitution and laws of the United States, and to controversies between 
the citizens of the different State's.” 

Wiien you have gone that far you have got anotlna* ste'p to take, you have to 
wipe out this provision in tin* fiffh anu'inliin*iit : ” Xo jx'rson shall be deprived 
of life, llln'i'ty, or profx'ity Nxlfhont duo process of law”;, and then you have 
to go another step and go to the fourte'cmtli amendnu'ut and wipe out this pro- 
vision : “No State sliall dejirive any per.MUi of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law. or deny to any person e([ual proteetion of the law.” 

Now, when you have drnie that you have got a elean slate; you have got the 
privilege of doing those things wliieh the Uarliament of Knglaiul ran do; you 
can do those things wliicli tiies(‘ gentlemen come hefoix* >ou and say ought to 
be done toward crippling tlie <'ourts, toward .stripping na'ii of their eonstitu- 
tional remedies, by injimetion (u* otherwise. You can (lo all of tlio'^e things, but 
not until that is done, and I would suggi'st to the eommission that tliey say to 
the court that until this is done it is a mere waste of breath, a mere expenditure 
of energy, fruitless, and wholly inoperative, because the scheme — the proposi- 
tions that are aired before smli a commission as this, and you have to sit and 
listen to them, of cour.se, and >ou will hear them — involves— they are up against 
these propositions; and 1 say to them that probably the people of the United 
States will never con.'^ent to tin* elimination from tlie (’onstitutiou of those 
provisions, especially never will tlie union men do it. heeau^ie they are the bul- 
wark of the Union, as they are of everybotfy else. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, another thing; I liavc the utmost res|x'et for this com- 
mission and I would like to do everything I can to facilitate its labors. The 
question was asked me yesterday about the inembership of our organization, 
and to give a list of It.s members. I have thought the iuntt«*r all over, and I 
do not believe it would be of the slightest assistance to you gentlemen, and 
I do not believe it is proper for you gentlemen to insist upon it. If you think, 
if you have any idea that seems to be Implied in tliose questions, that some of 
the great trusts are among its membership, tliat is not correct. I do not take 
this stand in any disrespect to the commission, but I do not think I would be 
Justified in giving that Information, 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjourneil until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 p. m., Saturday, May 15, 1915, the commission adjourned 
until 2 p. m.) 
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AFTERNCK)N SKssSlON — 1 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie connnission will now bo in order, please. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DANIEL DAVENPORT—Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinslock has some questions he \\ants to 
e.sk yon. 

Commissioner Wf.instock. I have been asked, Mr. Davenpori, to p\it these 
(piestions to yon, if you will be j?(»od enoiij^h to answer. Ilow’ do yon dlstin- 
jiuish betwHOi the terms “ in <‘omi'it," on tlie oiU‘ hand, and the term “ in eoin- 
bination or pursuant to an understanding:,” on the other hand? 

Mr. Daxenpout. Well, tliat is the qne'^tion. 1 lu-esnine there is a distinction. 
I would supp(>se ” in conc(‘rt ” iniLdit be like tin* rosnlt of <'(tnnnon iinpnlse, 
actint; toj^ethcr. A combination rather implies an ag:ret'ment ainonu: the pec»plo 
to get to^^dher. Perhaps this illustration that 1 g:a\e ji'^terday expresses it. 
In case 1 went to e\(Ty one of a half dozen bakers in a town and ask tlnMii to 
sell me InM'ad. and one aftt'r anidher r(‘fus<‘d. and g:av(‘ as th(‘ir naison why that 
I did md belong: to the Methodist Church. Now, each. I thiidv, wo»ild be 
IJcrhaps impelled by the notorious fact that I did not belong: to that church; but 
it they had ag,re('d togiether not l«» s«'ll nu' brea<l in orch'r to make im(* Join 
church, tliat is a combination. 

Commissioner Wei.xxsiock. Which of the two terms is tjsisl in the Clayton 
bill ; can recall it ? 

.Mr. Davenport. In one section the word “concert” is used, either singdy or 
ill ('(uicert, ceasing: to work. In other places, I think, is combination. 

Commissioner Wfinstcu k. Well, in tlie l<‘i;islation Unit precedeil tlie ('luyton 
A< t, I take it (he word “ comiiinat ion ” is nseil? 

^Ir. I)AVENP(mT. Now, to start into a history of alt(*mpti‘d leirislation, that 
< oxers a iieriod of many yisii’s. As lone: ago as (he w inl<*r of IPOII and 1004, 
when I was first obliged to come down ji(‘re because of the (UTect of intend(Ml 
legislation u])<m our hatter.s’ suit, lliere was a bill that used to lie kiiowm as 
the Cro'^M'iior hill, and that remanie<l then' iinlil in lOOd without a report. The 
labor <»rganlzatious made up tlieir mind tliey w’ere on the wrong tack, so they 
eiilisf(*d the sinwiceisr of IMr. Spelling, who is a ilistinguislied writer on li‘gid 
subjects, and has writtiui several important textbooks on the subject of injunc- 
tions, and, as I rc(-all it, prepared that bill. It was introduced in tlu' llouRO 
and refmred to the ,ludi<‘lary (’ommitti'e by Mr. Pearee, a MemlxT of ('ongresg 
from Mar.xland, and it took tlie name of the introducer of it. I think he stated 
that it was iiitroiluced by request. Now', tliat w'as the Pearro bill. It led to a 
very sharp contest before the House Jndielary Committee, in wdiiidi one of 
the suheommittee, Mr. John Llttlcfiehl, of Maine, presided, or at least was a 
v(‘ry pnuninent nuMiiber. We bail a long si'rles of fights over tliat, session after 
session, without any report until later; uml I w'onhl imagine it wa.s aflia* tho 
Ih'inocrats got possession of the House u bill w'us introduced by Congressman 
Wilson, then of Penn.'<ylvnnia, now' the present Seendnry of Labor, who took 
the Pearre bill and mollified it somewliat, and after that it went by the name 
of the Wilson bill. Until in the summer, or coming in of Congress, of 1911, 
several bills were introduccM on the subject of injunctions and on the subject 
of contempts and combinations, etc. ; and finally the House Judiciary Committee, 
of which ]Mr. Clayton was then chairman, reported two bills — one tho Clayton 
ami-injunction bill, as it W'as called, and the other llio (daytim cont(*mpt bill — 
both of which passed the House of Representatives and w’ore referred to the 
J'Nonute Judiciary Committee and referred to a subcommittee of w’hich Senator 
Root was chairman. That committee did not report. We had hearings In the 
summer of 1912, and then after the election in 1912, and getting control of both 
the Senate and House and the Presidency In 1913, those bills w’ere again Intro- 
duced and referred and mauled over, and no dlsenssion was bud upon them 
before the eommlttee — that is, a.s far n.s those that opposed them were con- 
cerned — and finally the bill, known as the Clayton bill, w'as reportcKl, which bill 
contained and enibodletl both the Clayton anti-injunction bill and the Clayton 
contempt bill. 

Now', that bill, thus reported, was amended In the House and passcnl the 
House, and w*ns then referre<l to committee in the Senate, and reported with 
tunendments and passed both Houses and was approved by the President That 
is the history of the struggle that we have had before Congress In regard to 
tbo.se matters; tl^at is the history of tlie Pearre bill. 
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Omrimlssioner Weinstock. Now, Mr. Davenport, speaking for myself, my 
mind is confused on the merit and the sphere of the Clayton Act, for this 
reason : On the One hand I have had the representatives of organized labor de- 
clare It Is the modern Magna Charta of labor ; on the other hand, I have heard 
it said that it has practically brought nothing to labor, that it is a delusion and 
a snare, so far as granting labor any advantages that it did not previously enjoy. 
Now, you, as an authority on the subject, will you be kind enough to let me 
have, for my Information and the rest of us, an explanation of what are the 
advantages and disadvantages under the Clayton Ai t to organized labor? 

Mr. Spelling. Can I hand you one more question? 

Commissioner Wetnstcx'K. Y<^. 

Mr. Davenpobt. Well 

Mr. Spelling Onterrupting). .lust wait a moment. 

Commissioner W’einstock. The question ^Ir. Spidling put, Mr. Davenport, is 
this: “Do you remember that Mr. Bartlett introduccNl in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress a bill containing the essentials of the Pearre Act, and that Mr. Gompers 
made an argument In favor of it in December, 1913?” 

Mr. Davenpobt. Yes; 1913. I know that the Baron-Bartlett bill was intro- 
duced simultaneously in the House and Senate by Senator Bacon and Mr. Bart- 
lett, and those were IntHwliicvii in the spring of 1912, and instead of being sent 
to the Judiciary Committee, was sent to tlie Labor Committee in the House and 
to the Committee on Education and Labor in the Senate. A pressure was 
brought to bear by tliese two gentlemen to get a report from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which led to tlie reporting of these bills I have rnoiitioned. 

Now, when it comes to 1913, in the fall, 1 do not tliink I ^\as present when 
Mr. Gompers made an argument on that subject. I think that was rather in 
camera, and it may l>e I was there, but I do not recall tl)at. 

Well, now, taking up the subject you speak of, tiiere are various provisions in 
the Clayton antitrust bill which clear up the situations which have heretofore 
been troublesome to us. I speak representing the parties wlio have had o<;caslou 
heretofore to resort to the law — wldch are now clearfsl up and obviated entirely 
by the Clayton antitrust law. I refer to tlie sei tion which provides that a 
private party may maintain an action for an injunction for violation of the 
antitrust law, including certain sections of that law, the same as parties in 
equity — parties could acconUng to the usual proc*edure in equity resort to those 
procjeedlngs. That cleared up a diillcnlty tliat existed on account of difference 
of opinion between the Judges of the iuferior courts w’hether, under the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, a private party could maintain a suit in the Federal court in 
equity to enjoin tlie comiiiissioa of acts which violated the Siiermau Antltinist 
Act, to the Injury of his projierty or husinesM. 

In Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, and Tennessee, that great oircaiit, they held 
they could. Judge Taft, Judge Lurton, Justice Harlan, and Judge Knappen 
hold you could maintain that. Whereas In the sc><‘(>nd circuit, which comprises 
Vermont, New York, and Connec*ticut, tlie decision was directly the other way. 
In behalf of tlie Payne Lumber Co., which i.s one c^f tlie members of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Boycott As.soclation, and otliers, we bniught a suit against the Car- 
penters’ Union in the city of New York and tlie building contractors there, ami 
the manufacturers of woodwork, to re.stniin the carrying out of the combination 
between the unions and the employers and the manufacturers whereby the 
product of these men, the w'estern concerns, which was made in open shops, w’as 
entirely exclude<l from the New York market. And the lower court having held 
all tlie points in our favor, held that becau.se of this decision we could not main- 
tain that suit. We went to the court of appeals, and the court of appeals stoml 
by its fonner decision. Then we came up to the Supreme Court, and that case 
has been argueil and Is now submitteil to the Supreme Court. 

Now, that difficulty of proceeding against the unions, and every other combi- 
nation In restraint of trade, i.s entirely obliterated by this provision 

Cmnmissioner Weinstock (Interrupting). By the Clayton Act? 

Mr. Davenport. By the CJlayton Act. That Is sections 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). Well, Is the change one that Is 
favorable or unfavorable to organized labor, as you see it? 

Jlr. Davenpobt. Why, It gives to the people that are trying to enjoin the 
strikers and to protect their business from their actions greater certainty. I 
contend that the law is also — and so contended in the Supreme Court — that it 
clears up that And it was objecteil In that case by the attorneys of the union 
that it prevented our maintaining such suits. In that respect I should say that 
It would be unfavorable to the unions. I will give you the section In a moment — 
it is very short. It Is section 16 [reading! : 
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“That any person, firm, corporation, or association shall be entitled to sue 
for and have injunctive relief in any coui-t of the United States having Juris- 
diction over the parties against threateueii loss or damage by violation of the 
antitrust law, including sections 2, 3, 7, and 8 of this act. vvlien aiul under the 
same conditions and principles as Injunctive relief against tlireatened conduct 
that will cause loss and damage Is granted by courts of e<iulty under the rules 
governing such proceedings.” 

So much for that section. 

Commissioner Wicinstock. You take it, then, that that .sen t Ion, so to api^alc. 
takes away from organized labor certain advantagt‘s which it had pnwlously 
enjoyed ? 

Mr. I)AVENi*o»T. Well, which they claimed to have (Mijoyed und whicli several 
courts held that they did enjoy. 

Coinmisloner Wkinktock. N(ov. to that extent, at least, the (Mayton aulilrnst 
law’ w'lll be to thorn a disadvantage. Now', what advantages It did not previ- 
ously enjoy will It enjoy now under this law? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, iny vi<‘AV-^ihoiit that is that it would not enjoy any. 

Commissioner Wkinhtck’k. Well, then, if y4)u strik(‘ a luillot the act Is really 
a disadvantage to organized labor instc^ad of an advantage? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, it is If >ou vkwv it in that way. As fur as iny judg- 
ment is concerned, the legal situation Is unchanged, that the various i)rovlsious 
in the act do not alter at all the law that exlstetl at the time of this passage, 
W’ith the single exception that 1 spoke of this morning, tinit a party hnniglit up 
for a contempt proceeding is lialde to be punished not only by imprisonment to 
the extent of six months and line payable to the GovernmeuI to the extent of 
.$1,000, but for any damage to that citizen, to the complainants, or aii> otluT 
party, and that sum is payable to the complainant. 

Now% you understand my construction of this ad Is not acqnic'sced in by tlie 
gentlemen who stn? great benefits fnan it, and it would nspiire considerable 
analysis of the act to point out what thes«‘ various sections mean. 

In the first place, as w'us stated here, I think by Mr. Commissioner Lennon, 
it was claimed that tlie Sherman Antitrust Act. as it was cmicttHl, <lid not aj>ply 
to labor unions and farmers’ organizatlous; tlial it was so representiHl to tlie 
advocates or to the representatives of the unions, and that their fears In r(*gard 
to that matter were groiindles.s, and so they iieglccttMl to vigorously oppitse it. 
'Well, of course, in the first Loewe case In the Snjireme C’ourt we fouglit that 
all out before the Supreme Court, tlie representatives of the unions and Hon. 
James M. Beek and myself, who argued the case for D)ew’e; and the Hupreme 
Court held that was not so, that the history of the act showed that It was not 
intended to exempt them, and that, on the contrary, reiH*atetl efforts hud been 
made in Congress to amend the act at tliat time and subseijuently so that It 
should not apply to lal)()r unioms, and that they had alw’ays l)eeu refused. Ho 
that the act stands, as Justice Fuller said, as w'o have it Indore us to-day. 

Well, now, for a great many sessions of Congres.s the rep rose nta lives of or- 
ganized labor have binm there pressing an amendment, stating that the Hhennan 
Antitrust Act will not apply or he construed to apply to lal>or uni«)ns and 
farmers’ organizations for the purpixse of taking tlicin out from under the Hh<T- 
nuin antitrust law. Well, now, the Clayton A<’t don’t do anything of the klinl. 
On tiie contrary, repeattMl efforts were made in Congress to have such a pro- 
vision put In and they were voted down by CongTes.s in the House of llei)re- 
sentatives. But, on the other hand, the act is so worded as to accomplish pre- 
cisely what It ought to accomplish, to w it, this, that it shall not be construe<l to 
forbid the existence of labor unions or other actlvlti(*8 for lawful puri)oses. 
That w’as carefully considered, evidently, and mlopted ; and the construction 
that the court, I tlilnk, should and will put upon It — and that is one of the mat- 
ters that we discussed before the Supreme Court the other day of this case that 
I speak of — that It leaves the Shennan Antitrust Act exactly W'here it was 
before, as the same has been construed by the Supreme Court. 

But further than that the I.»oew’e case, the Ihnibury Hatters* case, was 
brought under section 7 of the Sherman Antitrust Act, and that the Supreme 
Court held covered this kind of a case, to wit, the Loewe case. The Clayton 
Act reenacts, word for word, the seventh section of the Shennan Antitrust 
Act, including other antitrust laws, to wit, these two or three sections in this 
law. Now we, upon familiar principles of construction adopt the construc- 
tion that the Supreme Court put upon that act, so that I think — of course, 
I am speaking my own opinion about these things — I think tlie Supreme Court 
will bold that action — that the Sherman Antitrust Act Is not altered in the 
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slightest degroe by tho Clayton bill, and instead of exempting labor unions 
from its oi>eration, it clears up any doubt whatever that those acts in viola- 
tion of the Sherman Antitrust Act are forbidden, and they are responsible 
for it. In other words, if anybody thinks that the Clayton Act has changed 
the legal situation at all, so far as the Sherman Act is concerned, I think 
they are mistaken. 

Cominfssloiier Weinstock. I take it that the purpose of organiz(*d labor 
having this law passed was to cure certain sjiotH in the Sherman Antitrust 
Act that was granted organized labor? 

Mr. Davenpokt. That Is a very pt‘culiar thing. When Mr. Compers was 
before the House Judiciary Committee the question was put to him, “What 
is It now you want done to the Clayton Antitrust Act? Tell us what you are 
after.” And he stated to the committee tiiat all they wanted was to be 
assured that their existence as unions was not imperiled by the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, and when the committee reported on the bill this is what the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, who is the interpreter of the bill, said: “It is 
well at the outset to state' the theory of the bill, both as it passed the House 
of Representative's and as it is protjosed to be amended, for the general scope 
of the House measure is unchanged. It Is not proposed by the bill or amend- 
ments to alter, amend, or change in any respect the original Sherman Anti- 
trust Act of .Inly 7, 1890. The purjiose Is only lo supplement that act and the 
other antitrust acts I'c'f^M-red to in section 1 of the bill.” 

They also (luoted in that .same r(‘i)ort from tiie House committee’s report the 
following : 

“ Tlie bill does not InO'rfc're with the Slaa inan Antitrust Act at all. It 
leaves the law of conspiracy untouched, ami it is not open to (‘IToctive criticism 
on any constitutional ground.” 

So it is my judgment that as far ns the Sla'rmnn antitrust law relates 
to the activities of labor unions in restraint of lnt<‘rstate trarle or in the Dis- 
trict of (\)liimhla the law is now us it was Ijeforc. 

Now you come to tlio twentieth section, wldch was an attempt or is an 
attempt to ri'gulate the issuance of Injunctions, and in that respect my judg- 
ment is that the only const ruction that will save tlu' law or those provisions 
from utter destruction by the courts is the construction Hint the law is left 
just as It was before. Now, on that subject I want to call the attention of 
the commission to tlie difference betw(‘en the Clayton and the Pearre bill. 
This Pearro bill Is very slnu't, and they drive right straiglit to the mark. I don’t 
believe It is constitutional. I opposed it on the ground of its invalidity, but 
the scope of it Is wliat I want to call attention to, and to show you how in the 
Clayton bill the provisions are .so narrow from tin' P(*arre hilTthat it almost 
requires a mioroscojie to liml the class of cases or a case winch conn's within 
the purview of it. Now, the ITarre hill, to wldch V(' have referred, reads 
tills way : 

“ Ski'Tion 1. That no restraining order or injunction si. all lie granted by any 
court of the United States, or a judge or tl»e jinlges thereof, iu any case be- 
tween an employer and an employee, or hetwei'u employers and employees, 
or between employees, or betwei'ii persons employtHl to lalior and poAsons 
stH'kIng emphiymont as laborers, or involving or growing out of a dispute con- 
cerning terms or conditions of employment,” etc. 

Now, tliat Is the scope iu all of the cases iiientiomMl, and any case growing out 
of or Involving or growing out of a dispute concerrdng terms and conditions of 
employment, which would cover all of those boyc*ott cases. For instance, the 
Loewe case, that was not a suit hetwt'eii employer and employee or employees, 
hut It was between Mr. Loewe and the unions and the members of the unions. 
There were not but two of those defendants that ever worked for Mr. Ixiewe. 
Now, that was covered by this provision. In the Clayton bill this is the way It 
is worded, so you will see how It narrows it down : 

“ That no re.^trainiug order or injunction shall he granted by any court of 
the United States, or a judge or the Judges thereof, in any case betw^n an em- 
ployer and employee, or between employers and emi)loyees, or bet^’^een em- 
ployees, or between persons employed nn<l iiersons seeking employment involv- 
ing or growing out of a dispute concerning terms or conditions of employment.” 

In other words, the provisions of section 20, which we were talking about, ia 
confined by the terms of It to this class of cases. It must be a cose between an 
employer and employee, i>r employers or employees, or between employees or 
persons seeking employment and those employed, which Involve. or grow out of 
a dispute between them ; and it must be by those with whom that relation 
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ex'lsts when the suit is brought ; It does not toiuh cnses where men have struck 
and left their employment, where the relation Is tennlnaietl, where tlH\v have 
b(‘en discharged. That relation specilied lu*re must exist at the time tiie suit 
is brought or tills provision does not relate. 

Now, you IviKov that the great majority of cases— it is hard to find a case 
that comes within It except possibly some of these I. W. W. castvs, where men 
remaining in the employ, by their a<*ts of sabotage or s»>me of the other things 
they do, injure the property and remain there*- and tluTe was a dls]mte in 
“that class of cases; but ex<‘('pt those cla<se‘s eif eas<‘s, and it must nee*(‘ssarlly 
he a limited class, section 20 has no application; it does imt affect the ordinary 
lioyeott, because it do('S not alTe*<t a ca^e like tbo^e In'IweeMi combinations of 
laboring men and comidnations of emi>l<»yers in cities like Xew York, lioston, 
(Mdeago, and other pla(‘es; they are e\<lnde<l from it. And it is juindwed 
down so, and purposely narrowed down so, tliat tlie scope of the act is, In 
those provisions, extrena'ly limited. It would not t<m< li. for instami*. a case 
like tlie Delis case. Tliere tlie rniteMl Stales l>ronglit a sail against liu' union, 
tiie oHicers. llie members of tlie union; it would not toucli tliosi* cast's, iu'canst* 
it is not lietweeii them ami the emphnee, nor is it iietwcen t'lnplti.Nt'es, the rt'la- 
tion does not exist. 

So you can run through the entire category. In tin* next jdaoe 

Mr. Spki.i txo (lnt<*rrnpting). May I t ail your attention to out* cast*? 

riiairman Walsh, IMea'^t* excust* int'. lait .\ou can not tlo it. 

Mr. Spkllino. I can rmt <lti it, nnit'sst 1 usk a tpicvlion. 

(Mialrman W’alsh. You can not tio it. It is in accordancj* witli a lived rule 
ttf tlie eommission, estahlislied sinct' tnir inception; uu\ (luestion .\ou care to 
hand up wMII lie asked. 

( 'oinmissioiu'r Wlinstock. Mr. Spt'lling lias asKt'd nu* to snlunlt this (jues- 
tion. It is a source of gr<‘at sati*'fact ion to me to tind a lu.m whose ticiimiui' 
ship is m«»re wretched than mine. 

Mr. DAM.NPoirr. It is not mine, 

Commissioner WmNsTotK, With the p<>rmis^ion of ilio clialr 1 will a’>k Mr. 
Spelling to i*ead it. 

Chainnan W’m.sii. I will a'^k Mr. Si»elling not to n'a<l it. with all dm' re- 
s|'('ct to tiie commissioner. IMease tain* .\onr seat. Mr. Speiliii'j; 

( 'oinniKsioiier Wkinstock. Periiaps ,\on cun n'ud it. Mr riminnan. 

(Muiirmaii W'ai.sh (reading); “You sai<l iiisft'ad of evi'inpling lal>or. It 
h'aves tlieiii, as it wen*; m»; would not tin* enactni(*nt of section (>. (’ontalnliig 
negative and iiroliildtlve iirovisions, have tiie elTect of sam t ioniiig, !>> Implica- 
tion, tlie jivior jmlicul views a]»plying tin* antitrust a<’t to all (‘onduct not 
legalizi'd by tin* terms of section d?” 

^Ir. Dwknpoht. Wi'll. I think 1 will have t<» pass that uiu'stlon. ih'rhaps T 
cjin take it ttiid by reading it grasp tin* meaning <d’ it, hnt J think I had h(>tti‘r 
go on W'ith w'hnt I am talking about inwv. 

rommissioner O'Coxxei.l. I wish to struighti'ii out one matter. You said, 
sjieaking of the section ajiplylng to differences between employer and emiiloyee 
and all that — did I enteli your idea right that if (In* enijiloyees wi'i-e on slrike 
and therefore not in tlie emjiloy of (lie (*mplo.\er that tin* law would imt ajiply? 

Mr. Davenport. Xo; it wouhl not apply. 

Commissioner D’Convell. That would not he e<»nsi<h>r('d a dlfferein'e between 
employer and einployei*? 

Mr. Davenport. It would not he a ea'-e hetw'e(*n tlu'ni. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Your Iilea is that tin* monn'iit a strike talces jibn'O 
they are out of employment and it <loes not apj’I.N ? 

Mr. Davenport. When they strike or riult, it do(‘s not aiiply. 

Now, these are tlie Interesting features of this hill or this net, to w’hieh your 
attention could be given with a good deal of [irofit, and, having it narrowed 
down in the class of cnses as I have descrllied, they go on : “And no sucli re- 
straining order or injunction siiall proldblt any piTson or persons, whether 
singly or in concert, from terminating any contract of employnu*iit or from 
.seeking to perform any work or Inlior, or front r(‘comraendiiig, advising, or i>er- 
sundlng others by peaceftd means .so to do, or from att(*mpting at any such 
place where atiy such person or itersons may lawfully lu? for the putriose of 
l>eacefully obtaining or communicating information, or from i>enceuldy persinnl- 
ing any y>ei*son to work or abstain from xvorking or from ceasing to patronize 
fir employ any party to such dispute, or fivan recommending, advising, or per- 
suading others by peaceful and Inw’fnl means so to do. or from paying or giving 
to or withholding from any person engaged in such dispute any strike benefits 
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or other moneys or things of vjilue, or from peacefully assembling in a lawful 
manner or for a lawful purpose, or from doing any act or thing which might 
lawfully be done In the absence of such dispute by any party thereto; nor shall 
any of the acts specltlwl In this paragraph l)e considered or held to be violations 
of any law of the Unlttnl States.” 

Now, it Is contended by the gentleman who frameil this law and procured its 
passage that the etfect of that law is to .strip the courts of the United States 
of the i)ovver under any and all circiin».stanc(‘s in the class of cases to which it 
refers, or all p(*wt*r to protect the business or the property rights, as deflnetl 
by tfie Supreme Court — all |K)wer to priUect them — and that it goes further and 
it makes lawful under all eircuiustances all acis si)ecifled in this. 

Now, if that construction were adopted, then this section would not l)e worth 
the puiH‘r it is written on, l)ecause of two things. The lust section says that 
they shall not he held or considered to be in \ h»hition of any act or any law 
of the Unlte<l States. That would repeal probably 20; it must be construed In 
one of tw’o ways: Either It is a dlre<*tion to the Federal court not to hold acts 
w'hich are violations of tlie laws of the Uiiite<l States to be such violations, In 
\vhieh event, with such a constructiori, that is a direct invasion, would be a 
dlriH’t invasion by the legislative body of Ihc judicial power and function and 
would 1)0 v<»id on that ac<-ount. On the other hand, if jou take it as a compre- 
hensive rc'iK'al and amendment and alteration of all of the laws of the Unitol 
States, why, you are pre.seuted with this dliliculty : That it ret)eals absolutely 
the clvil-servjc(* laws of the Unft<*d States; that it would repeal absolutely the 
Interstate comiiKMce act, ladh as to the carriers ami as to the employei^s; it 
would reiieal the great laws under which the great post-ofhee system of the 
Oovernment is conducted. 

Nows ef course*, the Sui>renie (’ourt or any other court in construing that hnv 
would m*V(‘r Itdce* such a construction as that, and they would not take the 
ether construction if tln*y conhl avedd It, In'caust? it would be a violation of the 
Constitution; it would he \oid law. 

In the next place, take the first secti<(n of the first clause: “ No such restrain- 
ing order or Injuricthui shall prohibit any jK.‘rson from refusing to perform 
work,” and so forth. 

What would be the ne<’es.sary elT(‘ct of that? It would strip the individual 
who had this pnuHTty absolutely e»f his rights. Not only in the District of 
Columbia, In which the doors of tin* courts are burred by this law, but every 
other Federal court, of ttie right to go to court to protect the people in these 
constitutional rlgl\ts, nml It wouhl be \oid on that account. 

Nowv tin* true construction of this a<'t is this: Th.at wluTe.smn'er any of the 
nets specified in this se<'tlon, in this paragraph, are lawful, no Injunction shall 
bo ls.su«l to rostt-ain their performame of those acts. The w'ords ‘‘Nor shall 
any of the acts spccltksl In this act 1 m* lu‘hl to he violations of any laws of the 
Ihdted Stat{*s ” — the construction which I think is the correc't construction Is 
this: Tliat wherever any of thCM* acts meiitiomsl lu*re can lawl’iilly be done, 
they shall not be cnjoiiu*d, rmr shall they Ik* held to be violations of any law of 
the United Slates, and the history of the times leads up to that con.struclion, 
so that I conclude that, so fur as that .sc'ction is concerned, the law is left 
exactly as it is now, c»r was at the time of tlie passage of the act. 

Now, we come to this provision of the act timt relates to contempt proceed- 
ings. As I liave explained this imuming and the other day, the provisions In 
regard to a trial of contempt cases are limited, so that It is almo.st impossible, 
without a microscoiM*, to find a case in which they apply. In the first place, 
section 24 says that nothing herein contained shall be construed to relate to con- 
tempts commit tc'd in the presence of the court, or so near thereto as to obstruct 
the administration of justice. Now, the courts have held that any violation of 
an injunction wherever it is committed obstructs the administration of Justice, 
because It Interferes w Ith and hami^ers It, and that exception, “ so near to as to 
obstruct the a<lministratlon of justice,’' weuUl take out from under Its provi- 
sions all contempts that are in the nature of violations of an injuncion. [Con- 
tinues reading:] 

“ Nor to contempts coinmitte<l In the disobetllence of any lawful writ, proc- 
ess, order, rule, decree, or command entered in any suit or action brought or 
prosecuted in tlie name of or on liehaif of the United States, but the same and 
all other cases of contempt not specifically embraced within section 21 of this 
act may be punished in conformity with the uses of law and equity now 
prevailing.” 
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Now, the Debs case, for instance; there was a suit brouRlit by the 
States, and an Injunction was obtained and Del)s violnteii ft, and ho was tried 
without a jury. Tlie provisions of this st'ction exempt such casKis as the I>l).s 
case. In short, all those cases wldch gave rise to tlic cry of no government by 
injunction are covered — are excepted from this law. 

Commlssioiver Weinstock. And the violation such ns Debs was chargeil with, 
in what way would it he treate<i differently now from what It was treateil 
prior 

Mr. Davenport. Not a bit. Why, it is excepted. Ytm remember the origina- 
tion — Mr. I.ennon will rememl>cr it — of the cry of “ no government by injunc- 
tion.” Tlie UnittHl States went into a court in riilcago and got tills injunction, 
and then when the order was not complied with brought the tr«>ops there to 
enforce the decree of the court, and Gov. Altgeld claimed that that was an inva- 
sion of the State of Illinois; that the act of the court issuing an injum-tlou and 
then hauling men up under it nn<l punisldng tliem f<»r contempt and semling 
them to prison without trial hy .jury was an invasion both of the i)owers of the 
State and of the rights of the Indivhlual. In other words, that it was using the 
equity power for the purfHise of enforcing the criminal law. And so arose tlie 
cry of “ gov(‘rnmenl iiy injunction.” And it was made tlie slogan, as .\ou will 
reniemher, of many l>em<w rali(‘ platforms. 

And in ISOd— it w’as In ISPt tlint I have been talking ahout—hut in tSPG Mr. 
r.iyan made his campaign not only upon tlie silver question, hut upon this 
(Iiiestion of “no government liy iiijuncti<ui.” This (Clayton Act tlirow's all that 
to the winds. This Clayton A< t rej<*ctM all that. This Clayton Act alTiniiat Uely 
approves of, ratihc.s, and enacts as a statute the thing that the Suiirenie (Nuirt in 
tiie Del)s case declansl to he the la\v. 

Not only that, hut in wfiut class of cases Is the right of trial l>y jury given to 
niijhody? We are talking now, for iiistamv, alwuit tlie laboring Tiiaii, as that is 
nuire intimately conncvted with tlie subject that tlie commiiwlon has upperm<»st 
in nilnd. Now. observe what It is, stsilon 21 freadiiigl : “Any person who sliall 
wlllfull.'r dLsoboy any. lawful writ, pnH*ess. order, rule. <lecr*H', or command of 
any district court of the United States or any court of tiie District of Columbia, 
by doing anv act or tiling therein or thereliy forhlddmi to Is* done* iiy lilm ” 

“ Only the acts that are forludden are the matters that come w ithin the scope 
of the provision. If the a<‘t or thing so done hy him be of such a charn<’ter as to 
constitute also a criminal offense umler any statute of the United Hlates or of 
the law's in any of the States In wlilcli the act was committed, shall lie pro- 
ewnhsi against for his sahi contempt as herein provided,” 

That is to say, anything forbidden to be done Is a criminal a<‘t against tlie 
statutes of the Unit^l States or the laws of any State where the act Is c-mii- 
mitU*!!, the violation of that injunction shall Im' proc(H»<led w'itli in this way. In 
other words, it specifically and In terms autliorizes (he issuance of Injunctions to 
ri'strain the commission of crimes, wliich w'as jireclsely tlie thing the hilsir union 
fought against so strongly in tlie I>el>s ca.se, contending — they employisl tliat 
great lawyer, Lyman Trumbull, to argue tlie case for them, and he argued it 
with consummate skill, ami he coutendetl tliat tliis was a misuse of tlie I'quity 
power of the court; that It w'as a u.se of it to exwnte the ci'imlnal law*. The 
Supreme Court said not so. It is true these nets are crimes, but those crimes, 
when they injure a pnrtv, are torts also, and that injury can be restrained hy 
the pow'er of a court of equity. Tliis .statute e.vpressly confers uiK>n the court 
the power to do the very thing that the unions coiitendeil agalii.st, and wliich the 
Supreme Court was, for a time, until (hey accepted this d<x*trine, as they have 
done, because they asked for the passage of tills bill, wldch they have denounced 
the Supremte Court for having done. 

Welh the next thing is sec'tlon 22. It provides [reading] : 

“ When there is reason to believe tliat there has Ihh*ii a violation of the 
order for w’hlch the party can be brought Into court,” which does not materially 
change the existing law In any way. , k ut u ^ 

Now, then, conies this provision about trial by jury (reading) : In all ca»^ 
within the purview of this act such trial may be by the court or, upon the 
demand of the accused, by the jury.” It must be a case within the ^vlew 
of this act What does that mean? What class of cases are within the pur- 
view of this act? Well, the trust cases not relating to labor are within the 
purview of this act This provision inserted In this act «o far as it applies 
to such cases, makes applicable to them the provision of trial by jui7. But 
are the other classes of cases erabracetl in this act still lnclude<l? ^h^it are 
they? Those are the cases where the courts are prohibited from Issuing Injunc* 

f 
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tlons. “No restraining order or injunction shall be issued by any court or 
anjr judge thereof in u case between any employer,” and so forth. No such 
injunction shall be issued. You can not try a man for violation of an Injunc- 
tion when no Injunction is or can be issued. So that class of cases, the very 
class of cases It was sought apparently to Include are excepted from this law. 

Well, now, when you come to the question of trial by Jury — if you can find 
a case that will come within this purview; that is to say, if you can find 
some case where an injunction is Issued forbidding the doing of an act which 
Is a crime either under the laws of the United States or of the State, and you 
can timl a case where it Is within the purview of this act — then the following 
proce<lure shall be had : 

“ In all cases within the imrview of the act such trial may be by the court 
or, upon demand of the accused, by a jury, in which latter case the court may 
impanel a jury from the jurors then in attendance before the court or Judge 
thereof.” 

In all cases within the purview of the act such trial may be by the court or, 
upon demand of the accns<*d, by a jury. In which latter case the court may im- 
panel a jury from tin' jurors tlam in attendance on the court or the judge 
ther(s)f. 

Commissioner Wi:i nstock. Does that mean it is not mandatory but discre- 
tionary ? 

Mr. Davknpout. 1 say It is discretionary. 

(;om!nlssloner \\'kins'I’ock. Disj-retionary on the part of the court? 

Mr. Davkncoht. Surely; as it always has been. 

Commissioner Wki nstock. Not on the part of the defendant? 

Ml*. Davknpout. No. Thai was put in there deliberately. There were 11 
or 12 statutes introduee<l relating to trials by juries at that session of Congress, 
and everyone ha<l the word “shall” Impamd a jury. The word “shall” was 
strlcU(*n out and the wonl “may” ins(«rled. Why was that done? For the 
very reason, If y(ni put the word “shall” in there, it would nndoiihtedly be 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme C<mrt of the Ihdted States, because 
all during this time the Supreme Court has been pointing out case after case 
that any such hnv as that w’ould he imeonstitutional. It was jmt In tliore for 
the purpose of obviating any sucli dilliculty, with the elTect that the law I.s 
h*ft as it is. I could go ou wdth these features. ))ut it would amount to this, 
that this act regulates and controls the class of cas(‘s to wddch it i.s related 
In a way substantially, as it does now', so far as j)rocedure In contempt cases 
is concorne<l at tlie present or before the passage of this law'. It was always 
within the power of a court to <'all a jury in, and then procet'd to find the facts — 
such facts ns the court suhmitt(‘d to them. They didn't find a general verdict 
of guilty or not guilty. That was from long aiul familiar practice, and in the 
Compers case the Suprenu* Court said tht‘y migiit <lo that, because (lompers 
had asked fv>r a jury trial, and then withdrew' it in tlio lower court on the 
ground that he was not entitled to it. 

Now, if I were to sum up the whole situation, I should say that the applica- 
tion of this law’ is hy its terms .so confined to such a limited class of cases tliat it 
is almost impossible to find any that come within the scope of it, and then it Is 
not changed In any material elTect, but there is this awful i)rovislon which 
makes me sliudder when I tliink of what condition the unfortunate inhabitants 
of this country are liable to. Wo are liable to violate Injunctions, not only in 
labor cases, ami tlum look at it. If the accused shall be fonnil guilty judgment 
shall be enteiTHl accordingly prescribing the punishment, either by fine or im- 
prisonment, or both, in tlie discretion of the court. Such fine shall be paid to 
the United States, or to the complainant, or other party Injured by the act, 
In contempt, or may, when more than one i.s so damaged, be dividefl propor- 
tionately among them, as the court may direct, but in no case shall the fine be 
paid to the United States In ca.se the accuse<l Is the natural i)erson, exceed the 
sum of $1,000, or such imprl.sonirient excml the term of six months. Now, an 
injunction may be Issued in any kind of a suit, and if this provision relates to 
any other kind of a salt tlian the possible imaginary one under this, any citizen 
is liable without a trial by Jury to have assessed against him damages to an 
extremely large amount ; it might be $100,000 or $200,000, and upon the order 
of the court he has to bo incarcerates! until when? Who can get him out? Then 
Attorney General long since decided that it is not In the power of the President 
to pardon or remit a fine or damages that Is nssesseel for the benefit of a party, 
and be has to stay there. Now, that In brief Is the outcome of It But there are 
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other features of it. Take Mr. O’Cimnoll’s condition; lie lives here in the 
District of Columbia, and he is a machinist by trade 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is questionable. 

Mr. Davenport. I think he must have lHH*n a sood one, and I don’t believe 
he has lost the skill. That man stands in and upon the soil of his country in 
the District of Columbia strippinl of every ri^ht for which our fathers fouj;lit 
and died. If the construction is put upon it then that I have explained, the 
door of every court In the District of Coliiinbla, Inchulinir the Supreme (^^nrt 
of the United States, is closed to him. Ilis skill, his stianij^th, his time are 
his own, which he can sell. That contract that he makes is a ju'oix'rty ri;;ht. 
His employer can dlscharj^e him without a minute's noii<e under the statute 
and not commit an unlawful act, or anybody could ko to his employer and say, 
“ Don’t employ O'Connell,” and persuade him to <llschariie him, and the parly 
would not be liable to him for the wronj? that he lias done him, and so In all 
other respects. Take tlie employees in the Government rrindiiK' Oilice licre, 
3tRK) or 4,000 of them; they are under the ci\ il-servico laws; the Go\i*rn!nent 
otlicer.s are prohibited from di'^diariLrinK those men without cause. Under the 
terms of that act, as somo people contend for, they can he dischargi'd without a 
moiiK'nt’s notice, and without any cause, or for any cause further than holonj?- 
inji to a union, or not, or without any reason ;;iYon, and the ollleers of the Gov- 
(-rninent Urintiu}? oilice have full sway; and so of all the 300.<MK) employi'es of 
Die Government. I could expatiate on this to an unlimited extent. 

Commis'^ioner O’Connell. We Inive an unwrilten law in the District of 
Colnnihia under llie civil service, ‘‘ For the liood of Die service.” 

Mr. Davenpout, Suppose it is not for the j?ood of Die service? 

Commissioner (TConnell. It is umpiesDonabh‘. \\ lion Die hlKhost auDmrlty 
of tlio Government says it is for the };oo(l of Du‘ service there is no aiipi'al. 

:\Ir. Davenpout. But suppose he says, “ l «lon’t care if it is for the good of (ho 
ser\ lee, I will discharge Iiim because lie Ixdoiigs to a union.” 

Commissioner O'Connell. For the good of the seiwice. Tlu‘ FreshlenI can 
issue an order for the good of the service, and any eivll-seiw lei* olllcer can he 
ilischargcd. 

Mr. Davenport. Bui I am talking about where* la* has not done It. You have 
legal rights liero. 

Cmnmissioner O’Connell. But the rights 1 have* now, 1 havi* not the political 
right to protect myself, which is very unfortunati*. 

Mr. LhvvENPORT. I would move out of this district, if tills law Is as the friends 
of it contend it to b<‘. 1 want to contrast the situation, a man like Mr. O'(!on- 
iK'll, and other inhabilant.s of this city, the Capital of the greatest coindry of 
Die world, 1 want to contrast it with the condition of the inhabitants, if this 
eonstriictlon of the law' is true, the inhaliilaiUs of Brussels, in Belgium, vvliere 
that Invading army came Into that country, ami llnally occupied tlie city of 
Brussels, Init the military commander proclaimed that the rights of prnate 
projicrty would be iirotected. and invariably It Is Die same; it is done by every 
military c<»mmander wherever lie goes, and tliey are jiroterti'd, ami Die whole 
iMiw'er of the Imperial Government of Germany i.s behind it, but by acts of Con- 
gress it Is claimed that inhabitants of the District of Columbia are stripped 
of tlieir property rights, ami the courts of the United States have iialh*d them 
up so they can not go lu tiiere for protection. Now’, the Supreme Court, in 
my opinion, I think, will hold the act to be susceptible of another constru(*Don, 
such n.s I have given, and not object lonable on the ground of its Invaliillty. 

Commissioner Weinstck. Y'oiir Judgment, then, is in accord with tliat of 
Mr. Walter Drew', counsel for the National Erectors’ Association, who says it 
may be said that the Clayton law' doe.s not make lawful any conduct of a labor 
union that wa.s previously unlawful? For years Mr. Gompers and his assiwl- 
ntes tried to secure legislation which would exempt unions from tlie rule that 
governs other combinations. The Clayton law does not confer any such ex- 
emption. It Is iwssihly bettor from Mr. Gompers’s point of view to lielleve that 
It does, than to admit the failure of his long campaign in that behalf. 

Mr. Davenport. There is a criticism upon Mr. Gompers, which I don’t feel 
called upon to join in. I acree with the legal effect ot it. Now, Mr. Goinpi'rs 
was probably In very much the condition in regard to that act that Commis- 
sioner Weins.tock said he was; that he was confu.sed about It. I can ru»t Ik*- 
lleve that Mr. Gomivers ever Intentionally forsook all of the positions he has 
taken In fact, and tnrneil about face and came and occupieil the position that 
we had occupleil, but he has done it, and I think It is a very good thing that he 
did. I think that harm was done by the act, but when you come — now, we 
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all have our Ideas about these things, but there Is oaly one place left yet In 
this country wivcro they can be settled, and ttuit Is In tlie courts, llany o€ tlie 
things I have been talking about are involved in the dedsloo of Payne Ihimber 
case now submitted to the court 

Commlssionei' Weinstock. Any further questions? 

Mr. Davewtort. If there arc notie, I would like to inquire, I stated to the 
chftlrmanv I asked him If I could ^e^•lse what I have said. 1 would like to have 
tlmt opportunity, I would like to make sunae corrections, and would like to 
shai>e it up somewhat. Wouki I lie allowecl the privilege of so correcting it? 

^Cluilruiaii Walsh having retired, Commissioner Weinstock acted as tempo- 
rai’y chairman.) 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. There can be no objection to your correcting 
your testimony, so far as the construction is corn'eriuKl, but it has been a rule 
of the emnraission not to penult witnesses to change their testimony, 

BIr. Davenvobt. I will stick to what was said. This is the idea, I want to 
stick in some cases and shape it up so that I slmll m>t be asharne^i to read It 
myself, ami with the permission of the commission I will now retire. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Siadllng. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. THpMAS E. SPELIINO. 

Acting Chairman Wei’vstock. Will you i>loase state your full name and resi- 
dence to the stenogr}ii)her? 

Blr. Spellimj. Tliouius K. Spelling; I reside in Ni'w York City, -lo Broad- 
way. 

Acting Chairman WErNSTOCK. Yonr })rofe‘<sion ? 

Mr. SPELUiVo. All attorney at law. I have some other professions that T necHl 
not mention. 

Acting Chnirninn Weinstock. Will you state for the commission whom you 
have generally represented In the matter that you ha>e up to disemss before the 
commission ? 

Mr, SpErjJNc,. The only party T ever represented was the American Fed- 
eration of Labor two years, or a little more, in two cases in the courts, and on 
several occasions licforo (‘ongressiomd comrnitte(*s. Kspecially, and I believe 
solely, in the advocuciea of anti-injunction legislation. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you please state In your own way for 
the information of the commission such matters as you think will be of inter- 
est in this conne<*tl()ii? 

BTr. Spetjuno. I would like to ask Btr. Davenport a few questions. I couldnT 
do that when he was on the staml. I think I cun throw more light on the sub- 
ject In that way tliuii to go aiieml an«l say wlmt I have to say. 

Acting Clin Irma n Weinstock. It has not beim the practice (d the commission. 

BIr. Spelling. I got the permission from the chairman this morning. It is 
n part of my own statement, if he is willing to answer. 

Acting CTuifrinan Weinstock. Are there any objections on tlic part of any 
members of the commission to allowing him to do that? 

Commissioner Lennon. I have no objection; it is a question of whether it Ls 
ngr(*eable to BIr. Davenport. 

Acting Chairman Wefn. stock. If It is agreeable to BIr. Davenport. 

Mr. D.wenpout. If they are questions I can answer. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Y^ou may proceed, If Bir. Davenport has no 
objection. 

Bir. Spelling. Bir. Davenport, I wunt to ask you^ — yevu can keep your sent. 
You snfd that courts had uniformly and consistently held that labor uultms 
wure within the antitrust net. Now'^, did any court ever hold that a labor nnkm 
such wms within the net? 

Bfr. Davenport. No, sir. 

Bir. Spelling. Then, we are not in condict on that, 

Mr. Davenport. But that is expressly h^d by the Supreme Court that they 
are not. 

Bfr. Spelling. Do they not simply hold that when metttbers of unions con- 
spire or combine togetlier and violate the autltruaft act that they w'erc held to 
acountabinty just like anybody else? 

B4r. Davenport. The same as the members of a church. I suppose. 

Bir. Spelling. And in that sense they were wltMn the antitrust act^ prior 
to the Clayton bill? 

Bir. Davenport. Yes; sir. 
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Mr. Spelling. And are within it yet, according lo your view of It? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spelling. Now, you spoke of tlie case of (.'oimor r. Connolly? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spelling. Wluit town was that? 

Mr. Davenport. Danbury. 

Mr. Spelling. That town has fiKure<l In the litlfiatlon that you have been 
connected with very prominently. However, that is no part of my (piestion. 

Mr. Davenport. I was not in the Connor-CoTinolly case. 

Mr. Spelling. The court denle<l the unhm men the prlvllej^e of nnitinp and 
combining together to exclude tlio nonunion men. Is that not about it? 

Mr. Davenport. It w'as an agreement between the union mannfaetiirers of 
the town and the unhms by which they would not emphty unyhody hut a 
union man. 

Mr. Spelling. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davenport. And Mr. Connor was a member of the uni«>n? 

Mr. Spelling. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davenport. And they had a great strike on. and tlu'.v were out f<n* sev- 
eral months with the result that the union owed him (piite an aniomd of money 
for strike benefits. Then they called iiimui Mr. Connors for his dues, and be- 
fore he could go to work again, and Mr. Connors said that he wouldn’t pay It; 
that he had this coming; and that was contrary to the rules of the union ami 
lie was in bad order. 

Mr. ScELLiNG. I beg your pardon, I didn’t ask yon 

Mr. Daveninirt (interrupting). 1 want lo come to this. Then Mr. Connolly, 
representing the union, in pursuanee of the agnvment that they had with the 
unionized liat manufacturers, wind around and said, “This man is in had order 
w ith the union,” ami got his <li.sehargo. 

Wol, he Hiu‘d tlie union and tlie olMcers of tlie union, and it was tried be- 
fore a jury, and he recovered a verdict of and it went to the Supreme 

(k)urt, and tliey sustained It. 

Now, the claim was that the agreement lietwwn tlie union manufacturers 
of Danbury and the union was a valid agri'muent. and th(‘ siipreim‘ i-ourt of 
the State held, relying upon decisions of tlie Supreme (Vuirt of the rnited 
States, that that was a contract for a monopoly in viohitlon or coidrar\ to 
public policy and void. 

Mr. Spelling. Is there any statute in Connecticut that covm's that csisc? 

Mr. Davenport. No, sir, 

Mr. Spelling. Sujipose all of the men engaged in the jewidry tradi' In (hat 
town had formed a copartnershi]), or bail gotten togetlier and had a monopoly, 
would there be any law covering that case? 

IMr. Davenport. I guess not. 

Mr. Spelling. We don’t want to get into any argument, we want to IimsIimi 
along and not prolong the discussion. Now*, you know the courts ha\e made 
a distinction between primary and secondary boycotts? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spelling. Do you think there is any legal distinction? 

Mr. Davenport. Tlicre is none, ami it was expressly decided so in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on the Sherman Act. in the Eastern Lumber 
Dealers’ Association v. The United States. 

Mr. Spki-ling. 1 liad a little book; I guess T must have (lropi>ed it. Now', in 
a boycott, the clause says, no court shall enjoin or re.straln any person, singly 
or In concert — hand me that, pleam*. Tliat little hook. I guess It Isn’t there. 
No court shall Issue any restraining order or Injunction restraining any per- 
sons, singly or in concert, from, and then we can skip a few clauses, and come 
to the boycott clause, from ceasing to patronize or peaceably fiersuadlng others 
from ceasing to patronize any party to such dispute. 

Now, what is the effect of the ii.se of those words, “ any such dispute,” when 
you consider it in connection wltli the limitations of the first paragraph of sec- 
tion 20? 

Mr. Davenport. Have I not said all I can possibly say on that subject to the 
commission? 

Mr. Spelling. Does It not limit it to the particular realms w hich are spedned 
in the first paragraph? 

Mr. Davenport. I don’t know’ but what you are right about that; I have 
not considered that. That would narrow' it still more. 

Mr. Spelling. Did you ever hear of a boycott between employees? 

Mr. Davenport. No. 

r 
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Mr. Spelling. Did you ever hear of a boycott between employer and em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Davenpobt. No; I don’t know that, unless the I. W. W.’s 

Mr. Spelling. I don’t think we care to get into that. 

Mr. Davenpobt. No; I never did. 

Mr. SPEI.LING. Now, did you ever hear of a .strike between persons seeking 
employment, I mean a boycott? 

Mr. Davenport. No. 

Mr. Spelling. Now, If that connection were broken anti in place of the words, 
“ any party to such dl.spute,” were inserted the words “ any persons what- 
ever,” wiiie out the first paragraph aiul read it that way, it would cover all 
kinds of boycotts? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes; sure. 

Mr. SPELf.iNG. Tlie Clayton l)ill don’t do that, by a long sight? 

Mr. Davenport. I don’t tliink it does. Now, you are punching holes In that 
bill; there arc .so many In it, it is not worlli while to talk about other addi- 
tional ones. It Is shot full of holes now. 

Mr. Spelling. 1 am not going to take up those things. The strike provision, 
however, you liave ^^*ry w(‘ll explain(‘d, and I agr«‘e wllli you that tlie worda 
“lawful and peaceable” clear the wliole tiling, and wiien you consider it In 
connection with tin* tirst paragraiih it is wor.se than no legislation; for this 
reason I want to see if you agn?e witli me on that; it eontirins to the courts 
all acts and all conduct liy any party which is not — I mean jurisdiction to 
enjoin tlie conduct *aiid all acts wlilcli are not lawful? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Yc's. sir; anytliing tliat is not lawful can he enjoiiKHl. 

Mr. Speli.ing. if tlie parties to a strike sliould violate, sliould coniinlt a mis- 
demeanor and violate some town ordinance or some Stale statute which did 
not injure property heretofore, jou would liave troulile defending or maintain- 
ing an inJuiK tloii in a ease like that, w'ould yon? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, I don’t know. It depends on w’hat yon consider prop- 
erty. I regard property as any right of a p<‘<-uniary nature. 

Mr. Spelling. We will not (h‘hate the ((uestion of what Is i)roi>erl.v. T said 
it (11(1 not Injure iiroperty that yon had trouble heretofon* in inaiiUaining an 
Injunction against that conduct wdilch is unlawful? 

Mr. Davenport. V('s, sir; in tlie Debs cum' tla* Supiusm^ Coui’t said it must 
he property or right of a p(N*unlary nature, hut there have h<*en injunctions 
issued to protect some personal riglits. 

Mr. Spelling. Here is a clause whicli forbids a court from n‘s( raining law- 
ful conduct. Dot'S that not, by essential Implication, give tin' court authority 
to restrain illegal conduct? 

Mr. Davenport. Y('s, sir; sure. 

Mr. Spilling. You said sonu'thiug about lliis Kansas c:iso. 

Mr. Danenport. Aliout what? 

Mr. Speli.ino. About this Kansas case, (’oppage r. Kansas. 

^Ir. Davenport. Yi’S. 

Mr. Spelling. Tlie Supreme Court in effect held that an omiilojer could 
refuse to employ a man or discharge him because he hehmged to a union. Was 
not that the gist of it? 

Mr. Davenport. Sure. 

Mr. Spelling. Couldn’t he discharge him or refuse to employ him for any 
reason? 

Mr. Davenport. Sure ; good or bad. 

Mr. Spelling. Rut If those employers formed a ('onihinatlon. ymi do not 
think that Is exempted by the Clayton Act, do you? 

Mr. Davenport. Surely not. 

Mr. Spelling. And another can cease to si^rve another; he can relinquish em- 
ployment and persuade others to do so, and strike in concert. What do you 
understand “ singly or in concert” to mean? 

Mr. Davenport. I understand that to mean all. 

Mr. Spelling. You mean to act by common impulse? 

Mr. Davenpobt. Rather. 

Mr. Spelling. Suppose that same man went down the street in an automo- 
bile and ran over a child or something, and a bundretl people rushed at him 
and beat him up and tore up his automobile. Wouldn’t that be acting in 
concert? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes; in a sense it would. 

Mr. Spelijng. Well, If they acted together and agreed to do that thing it 
would be a combination, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Da\t:npobt. Yes. 
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2Hr. Speluno. Do any of these things exempt a case of that klrul frc)m 
injunction? 

Mr. Da^'Enpobt. I don’t think it does at all, as I have explainotl. 

Mr. Spelling. So that people are only protected from the use of Injuncilona 
in cases where they act in concert, or by a common impulse, without an 
understanding to do that very thing? 

Mr. Davenport. According to my idea of the Clayton Act. it Is like a H(*aty 
of neutrality with Belgium ; it is a ** worthless scrai) of paper.” 

Mr. Spelling. Now, you said, in regard to section G. that it left the unions 
just as they are now, in their relation to the Sherman Antitrust Aet. Now, 
then, is not the language, the negative and prohibitive language which makes 
concerted conduct and certain relations of men la^^ t'ul — <loi\’t that sanction 
and confirm to the courts to decide as violative of the Sherman Antitrust .\ct 
and place the stigma of illegality on it? 

Mr. Davenport. I think what was illegal before is Illegal now, and I do not 
think that anything that was illegal before is legal hy tlie act. 

Commissioner Lennon. IMr. Ciiairman, I do not think this i»roceiUire really 
valuable to this coimul.sslon ; it may he a matter of value t(» Air. Spelling, luit 
I do not think it brings out anything from Mr. DaNenporl up to this time 
that he has not already put in the record. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If there is any objection on the i)art of any 
member of the commission 

Air. Spelling (interrupting). I wish to say a word about section 10. 

Comm Lss inner Aishton. I wish to object to this questioning; It does not get 
us anywhere, and, as Mr. Lennon sa.\s, it Is of no value to the commissioiL 
It is simply a matter of difference of opinion betwetm attorneys. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Mr. Spelling asked ptuMuissIon to ask some 
<lu(‘siions of Air. Davenport, and ix‘rmissi(m was granted; but if there is any 
objection I will ask him to desist and proceed in tin' usual wtiy. 

Air. Spelling. I wish to get somelhliig In tlie record of a formal, concise, and 
logical nature, as my own statement, In regard to the status of unions and the 
laws governing labor organizations; it will take about lo minutes, and then I 
will be ready to yield to the whsiies of the commission. 

(v’ommlssiouer Aishton. I suggest that the witness proceed with his state- 
ment. 

Air. Spelling. I arn ready. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. The witness will proceed. 

Mr. Spelling (reading). “There is undoubtedly a disposition or tendency 
of labor to attach undue importance to legislation already enacted, or whleh 
is desired at the hands of legislative hoilies. If labor as organized liad Im- 
munity from legislation enacted hy the courts, it could take care of itself, and 
nee<l only guard against dls(Timlnat<a*y st.atutes. But rules and customs have 
grown up among business men, and esi>eclally among husliiess cori>oriitlons, 
which, while appearing to be merely salutary and protective, yet in reality 
place the public, and especially that part of the pul>lic deiiendent upon the 
employment of capital by others, at a great disadvantage. These rules and 
customs come at length to be acquiesced in hy all, and become, for all practical 
purpose.s, new rules of jurisprudence.” 

Now, we find In the Clayton Act conclusive proof of a part of the general 
fact which I have just stated. Instead of its being a new chart of liberty for 
labor as has been claimed and extensively proclaimed, I see In it nothing hut 
admissions at the hands of Congress, In the form of concessions, of unjust and 
prejudicial limitations upon the imllvldual ami collectlv<* rights of labor. 

Let’s now examine one or two of the clause.s of section 20 of the act. Tliere 
is found here legislation on the subject of strikes. It sajs here "And no such 
restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person or persons, whether 
singly or in concert, from terminating any relation of employment, or from 
ceasing to perform any work or labor, or from recommending, advising, or 
persuading others hy peaceful means so to do.” Is it possible that any legisla- 
tive sanction was neetled to exclude the courts fi-om interfering within so 
limited a domain? 

When Congress was requested to protect labor from unwarranted interference 
by the courts therein, it Improved the opportunity to insert a qualifying terra 
which by essential Implication recognizes a jurisdiction heretofore always de- 
nied to the courts and conte.sted. Congress .says here, in what purports to he a 
codification of injunction law in labor cases, that the courts must not interfere 
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with strikers proceeding peacefully, and the Idea that they may interfere with 
strikes that arc conducted by weans not peaceful is Included, I think this 
conclusion is warranted by the Janijruage of section 20 alone without reference 
to other purts of the act. The result is to contiriu to courts exercising equit- 
able Jurisdiction powers similar in some respects to those exercised by the chief 
of police In a city, or more nearly resembling those of a military governor In a 
district wherein martial law has been declared. But the power which, the judge 
can exercise Is much more far reaching than that of either. The policeman 
must proceed according to existing laws and the military commander according 
to established rules. But the judge initiates the repressive proceeding by 
making a law to suit himself, after which he proceetls to apply Jt to a case 
already before him, and consummates the proceduie by executive action, be- 
cause he measures tlie jamalty for a violation and enforces It. I do not lose 
sight of tlie fact that courts are legitimately vested with all these powers In 
proper cases, Imt until this enactment lalmr Insisted with ample legal reason that 
if in the initiation and conduct of a strike violence was resorted to or a state 
of disorder created, a case arose to be dealt wltti only by tlie police authorities 
and the law courts. 

But so vague and comprehensive a word as “ peaceful ” ought never to be 
used in an act of legislation without siieclficatlons as to its meaning, and no 
one could describe tlie result of even the most Intelligent attempt to paint its 
proTKT application and limitations. As this provision now .stamis, and strike 
so conducted as to disturb the etiuanimlty or sliock the nervous systems of any 
considerable number of ixu’soiis is lialile to be bebl to be outside the immunity at- 
tempte<l to bo given by it; and umler present iiulusirial conditions and owing 
to the magnitude of enterprises, a strike whlcli does not cause considerable 
local iriconvenlenc(‘s and dlsturliance is hardly worth winning. And there Is 
some trutii in tlie assertion so often heard that there is no such thing as a 
peaceful strike. Ample judicial prece<lent can lie found for enjoining strikt*s by 
employees of publIC'S^*rvice corporations on the sole ground of improper motives 
in instituting tlieni, coupled with considerations of disturbance of social and 
business conditions. 

But collateral to and yet outside the scoiie of tliis narrowly restricted limita- 
tion utKUi the jurisdictbm — accepting now the tiie<)ry tliat it restricts Instead 
of enlarging jurisdiction — lies the vast, practically iinliinitxHl law of conspiracy. 
The .ludlclary ('ornmittee of the House in reporting the bill explicitly and trutli- 
fully 8tat(‘d that the bill if passeil would leave the law of conspiracy untouched. 
When these provisions come liefore the courts they will attend to the exact legal 
import of the w'ords usal Tliat is one imiwrtant function of the courts, and 
they will hold that tlie words “in comert ” are not synonymous with and have 
not tlie same legal iini>ort as acting pursuant to a preconcerted plan or common 
understanding, I'ers^ms oftener than otherwise act in concert from a (XHunion 
Impulse without an agreement or mutual uiidersta tiding, as where they rush 
simultaneously to a pbice <»f safety in c.ise of hre. or tloo<l or to the rescue of 
their fellows in distress. But let it not he forgotten that where laborers delib- 
erate and agree among themselves to strike, the courts have in some cases held 
that that goes beyond merely acting concerte<lly for the promotion of a lawful 
object, and have asserted and exercised the power of Inquisition as to the 
legality or illegality of tlielr motives and puriioses; and if they disapproved 
them the case fell wltliin ilie legal meaning of conspiracy and might be enjoined 
as such; and it was this domain of jurisdiction which tlie Judiciary Committee 
meant to preserve intact, and which It did preserve, as conclusively shown in 
Its report 

It is the wish of the commission tliat testimony be not loaded up with au- 
thorities ; I will cite only one case illustrative of my last statement In Payne 
Lumber Co. r. Neal, a Fetleral court ease, it was held that although a course of 
conduct by organized labor was termeil a ** strike ” and had the form and all the 
characteristics of a strike, yet the court could inquire as to the Inner motives 
of the strikers; and upon making such inquisition In that case, the court held 
that though started and carried on as a strike, It was in fact a boycott. I sub- 
mit that such a ruling completely upsets the theory and nullifies the doctrine 
that the unions may strike for any reason satisfactory to themselves or for a 
variety of reasons, and that in all tlieir deliberations on a question of striking 
or not striking the judiciary participates at the council board; and a judge 
having stamped the movement as in fact a conspiracy, to wit, a boycott and not 
a strike, of course the clause I have quoted from this act does not ai^y, and 
the movement would be tested by another provision which 1 now quote with its 
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context: **And no such restraining order or Injunction shall prohibit any iwson 
or persons, whether singly or in concert, from ct-uslng to patronize any imrty to 
such dispute.” 

A comprehensive discussion of the boycott and of the bearing of this pn>- 
vlslon ui>on it would occupy considerable space. I must therefore content 
myself with a presentation of a few pertinent suggestions, ample at any rate 
to correct certain erroneous views w’hlch have bwn promulgateil concerning 
its legal effect 

That the boycott is morally wrong no one with my nuMital attitude on tlie 
subject need deny. I had as soon deny that the spirit of the boycott Is evil 
as to defend ingratitude. But does it follow that because a thing is morally 
wrong It should be enjoine<l by the courts? As a matter (»f ituTe exptHlicncy. I 
w'ould treat the boycott as a sort of safety valve for human passion, safe- 
guarding Individuals and to some extent the wlmle community from grcjiter 
evils, and from inauifestations of malignity more dllllcnlt to deal with or 
endure. In short, I w’ould leave It severely alone. In fact, all hut an hillul- 
tesimal fraction of the boycotts Intertwlneii with every thread of the siM'ial 
fabric are let alone. An occasional tradesman or manufacturer may la* ruined 
by a boycott, but many more may be ruine<l in l)iisiiH‘ss l>y tlie iu*gii‘<’t, or 
aggressive competition, or malignant coialuct of others engagcal In trade. In no 
such Instance would any court of e<iuity entertain a comi)laint for injunct i\(‘ 
relief, notwithstanding that in many such cases the Injury r(*siilts from com- 
binations of individuals. Every form of social hate or vindictiveness Is, In 
effect, a boycott. 

In view of the constitutional guaranties of free s)>(‘fH‘Ii. a free pr(‘ss. and 
of the right of fret' assemblage, I look upon the use by a Ftnleral court of the 
injunctive process or other remetly against a lal)or organization not amounting 
to a conspiracy in restraint of Interstate commerce as a denial of rights 
protectetl by the Fetleral Constitution and a stark usurpation of Jurisdiction. 
1 except the jurisdiction to enjoin boycott of interstate connuen'e only laHause 
an Injunctive remedy la given in the antitrust act without regard to geuiTul 
principles governing etjultable jurisdiction; and of course 1 limit this deuum’in- 
tion to what enters into what is. propi'rly speaking, t!\e boycott itw'lf. I do 
not deny liability for damages ami criminal prosecutions wliere illegal acU are 
done In carrying on a boycott; but such liability wouhl not justify an injunc- 
tion. The boycott Itself consists entirely of an Interchange of information and 
opinion N\hicli, however errone<»us, sliould not be int('rfered with by Injunction, 
and the courts can not interfere with them In any other capacity than as high 
priests of morality. Of course, this coutravenes the judicial and prevailing 
legal view'. But should I i'onctNie its unsoumlness, >et 1 would not know of 
any property or proi>erty right which, according to legal definition, could ev(*r 
iKJ Injured or menaced by a boycott On other occasions I have gone into this 
topic at length and deem it imne^ essary to reiterate the arguments. 

Returning now to the above-quottnl provisions of .section 20 of the Clayton 
Act, I premise tliat It is based on an understanding that injunctive jurisdic- 
tion in boycott cases la well establlslUHl, and It has been widely, and I dure say, 
recklessly claimed that this provision lops off the Jurisdiction and renders the 
lK)ycott immune, especially the primary boycott. Various statements have Ix'cn 
made to the effect that this provision “ legalizes the primary and probably al.s<» 
the secondary boycott.” Those who made them have never analyzed the 
language of the act nor oinnpared its various provisions, nor is it usually 
necessary that this be done In order to reach the pul>Ilc through the press and 
to falsely impress and mislead a large number of credulous renders. The 
statement contains the erroneous absurdity first promulgated In the Phelan 
case that there Is any such thing as a secondary boycott differing substantially 
from a fanciful primary boycott. Bearing in mind that the illegality of all 
boycotts is grounded In the general law' of conspiracy, w hich, as the Judiciary 
Committee correctly sahl, remains untouched, such statements need be given 
no further notice. The question before us, however. Is as to what this legisla- 
tion accomplishes, and the Immediate question relates to the legal effect of 
this particular provision. 

The first thing to notice is that this clause differs from the preceding In the 
respect that the rlglit here exempted from injunctive pwjcess Is unquestionably 
limited by the provisions of the first paragraph of the sec tion, because the party 
against whom the effort to deprive of patronage is dlrectetl must be a " party 
to such dii)ute,” and the term ” dispute ” is not used in any preceding part of 
this paragra£^, though it is used in the first Hence the exemption is luap- 
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plictible generally nutl Ih to exist only where a dispute has arisen; that Is to 
say, “ involving or growing out of a dispute concerning terms or conditions of 
employment.” And no one can be recognized or given status as a party to 
such dispute unless he holds a relation to another party either of employer or 
employee or be at the same time seeking employment. 

Let us notive the effect of the use in the boycott clause of the words “any 
party to such dispute” in connection with the use of the same words in the 
first paragraph. The right to boycott because of such connection is restricted 
and the exemption narrowed not only to cases in which a dispute has arisen, 
but to cases In which a dispute has arisen between persons holding the particu- 
lar relations specified In the first section, and parties holding such relations 
never boycott each other or strike against each other. 

The exact and full effect of this llmilatlon is not very clear, but certainly 
there remains not even the right of what is termed the primary boycott until 
a dispute has arisen, nor is any character of boycott exempted from injunctive 
process unless conducted by “peaceful and lawful means.” The use of these 
qualifying words excludes from the exemption and sanr-tlons and preserves to 
the courts unrestralnerl and arbitrary police powers previously mentioned un- 
der the strike provision, to be exerci.sed and enforced injunctively. The pri- 
mary right to withhold patronage and to Induce others to withhold it from a 
party against whom a boycott Is immediately dlrocte<l, and without waiting 
for a dispute to arise between him and Ids employees, or between him and per- 
sons seeking to enter his employ, fancifully differentiated as a primary boycott, 
has been heretofore generally conceded by the courts. Oidy what were dif- 
ferentiated as secondary boycotts were under the ban. That right no longer 
exists. This clause takes it away. Suppose that deplorable or intolerable con- 
ditions exlstcil between a maniifucturer of stoves and his employees, but dis- 
satisfaction had not gone .so far as a strike or resolution or agreement to 
strike ; in other w^ords, that no dispute In legal sense had been evolved. In that 
ca.se and until such dispute arises th(*re can not bo in the presence of this legis- 
tion Inaugurated any kind of boycott against that employer. 

But a pretense of making an exemption, and only exempting such acts as are 
done “by peaceful and lawful means” Is so farcical and ab.surd as to Insult 
the commonest Intelligence, because an illegal .act can not be done by lawful 
mean.s. This provision, like the others, merely forbids the issuance of an in- 
junction against lawful coialuct, and no court ever held, nor any intelligent 
lawyer ever asserted, that any lawful act could be enjoined. 

There are other so-cnlU'd exemptions In the same paragraph of section 20, 
to each of which all I have said about the two that I have discussed Is equally 
applicable. But those defending and seeking to capitalize for political purposes 
the so-called labor provlsbms of the Clayton Act have called attention to and 
emphasizcHl two closing clauses of this second piiragraph of section 20. One of 
them, when connected with Its context, rea<ls: “And no such restraining order 
or Injunction shall prohibit any person or persons, whether singly or in concert, 
from doing any act or thing which might lawfully be done in the absence of 
such dispute by any party thereto.” The most general statement that I can 
make about this clause is that it Is totally abortive, so far as I can see. I have 
given it much thought, turning it this way and that, and it still appears to me 
wholly meaningless and Innocuous. I could not truly say this w'ere it not for 
the presence here of that constantly recurring word “ lawfully.” That com- 
pletely tlnvarts any such construction as would relieve laborers from the menace 
of injunction against them otherwise referable to that clause. Its use throws 
the question back to the domain of judicial decisions heretofore rendered ; and 
it remains for the courts to determine what any person or persons may “ laty- 
fully ” do “ in the absence of such dispute by any party thereto.” 

I have likewise given considerable thought to the last clause, “ nor shall 
any of the acts specified in this paragraph be consldere<l or held to be 
violations of any law of the United States.” This has been broadly claimed 
to contain preservative values, but no one has thought it worth while to 
specify w’hat such values are. Even if it made any change in existing laws, 
the court.s w'ould he very reluctant to give effect to amendments attempted 
In a form so slovenly and Inept. Under the Constitution Congre.ss can not, of 
course, tell the courts how they shall construe and apply existing laws to a 
given fact But I may pass that by. What act “ specified In this paragraph ** 
Is now violative of any law of the United States? Not one. There Is not a 
line of Federal statutory law applicable to one of them per se. What law 
there is consists of precedents founded on general principles of jurisprudence 
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analogous to the common law. Not one of these subjects is n^ontionea or 
comprehended In any law of the United States.” I iniKht ask how any act 
which must be lawful and peaceable could be violative of any law. But the 
question furnishes its own answer. 

Before dismissing section 20 I will give brief attention to Its first paragraph 
preliminary to comments on section 17. It provides In substance that In cases 
arising between persons holding certain relations, and which Involve disputes 
<*oncernlng terms or con<lltlons of employment, no injunction shall be granted 
by any Federal court or Judge “ unless to prevent irreparable Injury to proi>erty 
or to property right of the party making the application.” 

This has been proclaimed by politicians as a substantial compliance with the 
demand by organized labor, persisted in for several years, for the enactment of 
the Pearre bill, having particular reference to the first section thereof. But 
only a little attention to the respective wordings of this act ami that hill Is 
required to see the fraudulent and makeshift character of this j^rovlsion when 
viewed In that light. This provision is siihstantially a copy of S(‘ctlon 1 of 
the Pearre bill, except that tlie word ” or ” is so oinilted tliat tlie [Provision Is 
rendered wholly abortive, or thereby completely ” queered.” The first section of 
the Pearre bill began thus: “That no restralidng order or injunction .shall be 
grantetl by any court of the UnittMl States, or a Jmlge or the Judges tben‘of. In 
any case between an employer and an employee, or between employers, or be- 
tween employees, or between persons 01111 ) 10 ^ 1^1 to labor and persons s(s‘king 
€*mployment as laborers, or Involving or gi'owlng out of a dispute concerning 
terms or conditions of employment” and so forth. Now the (dTect of the omis- 
sion of the word “or” here found before the wonl “invlving” is apparent at 
a glance. It eliminates an almost unlimited class of casi's covered by the plirase 
“ involving or growing out of” and so fortli, and turns the jihrase Into words of 
limitation. In fact, nothing worth considering is left. A scrutiny of the lan- 
guage should be convincing to the effect that cases within the description so lim- 
ited could rarc'ly if ever arise. 

But still more important comment relates to the mutual hearing on each 
other of this provision of section 20 and one found in sedlon 17 of the (Huyton 
Act. Ignoring, however, for the moment, sec'tlon 17, Oongr(‘ss has In^e de- 
clared that in certain cases an injunctive process shall not issue unless to pre- 
vent Irreparable injury to property or a proi)erty right; if a legislative body 
enacts that street cars must not stop until they have reaclusi the far side of 
street crossings on which there is no other street car track, tld obviously i)ermlts 
them to stoi) on either sl<ie or both sides where there are such tracks. And 
so the natural import of such a prohibition as this part of section 20 is to 
authorize the issuance of injunctions in all cases not so exempted regtinllcss 
of any question of property or proi>erty right. So it is in order here to ask 
what cases in which labor may be interested are thus safeguarded. Still bear- 
ing in mind tlie fact tliat the specific exemptions in the second pnragraph are 
mere drivel or persiflage, as I have already explained, it Is diflicult to con- 
ceive of a case ever arising to whb h this first paragraph would apply. There 
is no strike while the relation of employer and employee exists, nor do those 
In another’s employ ever institute a boycott against Idrn. And permit me to 
Inquire if anyone ever heard of empIoyi*es or r>ersons seeking employment boy- 
cotting or striking against each other? Yet the fantastic legislative theory 
that there might arise some such case serves as a sufficient peg upon which to 
hang this prohibition, the only real effe<*t of which Is to charter, not the liberty 
that is claimed for It, but infinite mischief to labor’s rights and interests. 

W any confirmation of this view were needed, we have only to turn to section 
lY to find It. This act is an entire body of legislation, and, umiuestlonahly, all 
the parts must he construed together. , 

All of section 17 which seems necessary to quote is in these words ; 

** Sec. 17. That no preliminary Injunction shall be issued without notice to 
the opposite party. 

“ No temporary restraining order shall be granted without notice to the oppo- 
site party unless It shall clearly appear from si)ecific facts shown by affidavit 
or by verified bill that Immediate and irreparable Injury, loss, or damage will 
result to the applicant before notice can be served and a hearing had thereon.” 

The first sentence was inserted either because the constructor of the provision 
knew little of the subject of injunctions or because he Intended to deceive. I 
prefer the latter construction because of the high degree of cunning displayed 
in the whole performance. In fact, I think the men who controlleil this situa- 
tion knew exactly the effect which they wished to produce and how to produce 
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it This drift sentence Is completely nnlllfied by what follows it, and Is as com- 
pletely functus officio as if the space it occupies had been left blank. While 
there Is a technical distinction between a preliminary injunction and restrain- 
ing order, there Is none in legal effect. 

Eltlier the part of section 20 which I have been discussing or the provision 
Just quoted is alone sufficient to confirm to the courts Jurisdiction so arbitrary, 
absolute, and boundless tliat not even the most zealous employing interest ever 
dared insist upon It before a congiessional committee or elsewliere. But both 
together confirm such extraordinary ix)wers beyond peradvanture, with a total 
indifference to tlie fundamental restriction of injunctive process to the protec- 
tion of property and property rights, and to the complete discomfiture of labor 
with respect to Its persistent demands. 

Section 17, as here quott'tl, has tl»e form of a regulation in the matter of no- 
tice in Injunction cases. But care is taken to preserve to the courts the power 
to restrain and enji»in without notice in every conceivable case where a court 
was heretofore authoriz(‘d to issue an Injuncthm or restraining order at ail, and 
in an Illlmltal)le class of cases in addition. But tliis ripi)er act does not stop 
at this. There is the essential Implication, as much a part of the law as the 
part that is express(Ml, whicli gives the courts the power to enjoin for any cause, 
or for the accomplishment of any object wliutever, for the protection of any 
personal right or privilege that may be claimed, subject only to the condition 
that notice be given. 

Having a ratlier intimate knowledge of the situation In and around Congress 
with reference to efforts to ol)taln for labor relief from Judicial abuses, I dare 
say that no one was deeply concerned on the subject of notices In such 
cases. It has been usually conceded by organized labor that where a party 
was entitled to an injunction at all he was entitled to as speedy protection 
against the threatened wrong as could bo extended by the courts. Labor’s 
grlevan(?e concerned Judicial transgression of coustitutloiuil limitations In en- 
tertaining nn<l acting injuncti\e]y on <'omplaints wliicli proptu-ly should have 
been taken Jurisdiction of only in civil and crimimil courts of law. And this 
legislative pretense or bluff of regulating notices Is but another peg upon which 
Congress has hung augnuMitatlons of Jmlicial power. 

As the Clayton bill went from the House to the Senate, It contalne<l between 
the words “ to ’* and “ the ” where they occur a second time in the part above 
quoted, the words, “proiK‘rty or a property right of.” The prewision, tijough 
containing these words, was almost as objectionable as after their elimination, 
be<‘ause of Its other parts. But the Senate pruntHl out these words and left 
the provision as above qiiote<l. 

This matter of limiting injunctive Jurisdiction to tlie protection of property 
and proi)erty rights is somewljat technical, and it has ev«'r seemed difficult for 
the lay mind to become Interested in its discussion, or realize its importance. 
But if ever the organized-labor movement should fall or should stop short of 
substantially improving conditions. It will be attrllmtable to tlie power exercised 
by the courts, and thus confirmed by Congre.ss, to clun k and restrain united and 
aggressive action. In the committee report on llie injiimtlou Idll in tlie Sixty- 
second Congres.s, In May, 1912, It was said that the time bad come wiion labor 
could be trusted witli liberty. But it seems that tlie Sixty-third Congress, In 
September, 1914, by the Clayton Act, barred the way to liberty. 

The importance of the limitation to property and proi)erty riglits where Ju- 
dicial usurpation in labor cases is being considered can not be overestlmateil. 

However much I would like to further develop tills line of thought, I must 
refrain, owing to limitations of time. But this provision has tlio same Inclusive 
and exclusive nsiH'ct as have those provisions of section 20, already noticeil. 
This provision forbids the Issuance of restraining orders and InJuiictionus with- 
out notice except where the facts are so and so, thereby leaving power In the 
hands of the Judges to issue them without limit or restriction where the facts 
are otherwise, provideil that they cause notice to be given. 

Another of tliese so-calUnl labor provisions of the act to he noticed Is section 
6, W’hicli has lieen supi>osed to exempt labor organizations from the remeillal 
provisions of the antitrust act. As a literary production it is unique, and reads 
as follows : 

“ Skc. 6. That the labor of a human being Is not a commodity or article of 
commerce. Nothing coutnlne<l in the antitrust laws .shall be construed to forbid 
the existence and operation of labor, agricultural, or horticultural organizations, 
institute!! for the purposes of mutual help and not having capital stock or con- 
ducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain individual members of such organiza- 
tions from lawfully carrying out the legitimate objects thereof ; nor shall such 
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organizations, or the members thereof, be held or construed to be lUesul combi- 
nations or conspiracies in restraint of trade under the antitrust laws.” 

I want to say, in regard to what Mr. Davenport suhl to the elD*ct that unions 
could become incorporated and escai^e Individual liability, that no labor union 
can incorporate unless they go into bu.slness for protit. Take the laws of his 
own State. They authorize two clus.ses of cori)orations — corpoi’utionH for prolit 
and corporations not for profit. The labor unions would come under the latter 
designation and can not be authorized witli capital stock, consequently they can 
not limit their liability. 

Also, as a consiniuence of going through the form of Incorporation, it would 
give them merely peri>etual existence and tlie right to carry on an organization 
in a corporate form ; but It would Imve nut the slightest elTcc t upon tlu» r(‘lutlona 
of the members to each other, nor tlieir individual relations to the law, 

nor to judicial remedies. 

Mr. Dav'eni^>rt. Well, hut, Mr. S|>elling 

Chairman Walsh. Just a moment, Mr, Davenport. 

Mr. SPEIJ.INO. I am perfectly willing— — 

(Miairmun Walsh. Just one moment. Just priK*e(^l, please. Mr. Spelling. 

Mr. SPEIJL.INQ. On no subject has there Imhmi moi*e deception. ,sonu‘ of It no 
doubt deliberate. In other instaiu*es ignorance or lack of propter study of the 
mutter was responsible for it. It is my Individual belief tliat no legislation has 
ever twH>n nee<led to exemi)t labor organizations from tlie provisions, civil or 
(riiuinnl, of the antitrust act. and tliat even if sm^h legislation wore necd(*d this 
so*calltMl exemption uccomplislies no sucli purpose. As my vhnv may mJ he 
immediately and universally accepte<l — I would he surprlstsl indeed If tla‘y 
were — I will briefly give my views on section 0 and my reasons for enlertainlng 
tliem : 

In the first place, we observe that the declaratory or substantive part of the 
antitrust act, accoriling to recemt constructions, is nuTcly an emhodinumt of 
common law and, except for llu* faict Unit tliere are no Kedi'ral common-law 
crimes, creates no new legal llahiliti(*s. Then we come to the nMuedlal part nml 
observe tliat it is directed again.st personal conduct exclusively. It is not a 
statute affticting the ownership or title or corpus of property, notwithstanding 
that in itii enforcement property rights and interests are oftcai S(‘rionsly alT(H’te(l, 
Now I come to tlie statement of a proposition wliich miglit jirovoke conlllct were 
it not so firmly founded on legal priuciiile. No labor organization has ever vio- 
lated nor ever can violate the act, as such, and if any court ever held to the con- 
trary it was merely because of the neglect of counsel to call atteiitJou to the 
legal status of such organization, or the n('gl(‘ct of the court by which such 
stiitus was overlooked. It legally is as Impossilde for a labor union, ns such, 
and in tlie pursuit of tlie objects for which they are organized to vlolat(‘ the 
antitrust act us it would bvi for this commission, under tlie act creating it, to 
violate it; hut, of course, it is conceivable tlmt its members ndglit cnnspiri^ to- 
gether to violate it and might misuse or ixTvert the name of tlie commission in 
carrying out an illegal imrpose. That weuhl not, however, Involve or In any 
way affect the legal status of tlie conmiLssion or render it liable to a procinxllng 
against It in any form a.s a d<’f<‘ndant. If it were druggc^l in by parties com- 
plaining of such violation it might he dismissed from the record on motion, or 
by the court of its own volition; or if no such action were taken and its name 
were continued in the record as u defendant, notwithstanding that the <-ourt 
should render a judgment again.st It, wlilch is an unreasonable supposition, such 
judgment would be, so far as concerned tlie commission, simply null and void 
and have no legal effect uixin it. Rut, of course, the proceeiling would bo legal and 
the judgment valid as against the individual members of the commission, as 
Individuals, but not ns commissioners In the suppositious case. 

Prosecutions and other proceedings against labor organizations and their 
offic*ers are of the same legal aspect. Of course, a body of workingmen might 
frame a constitution or adopt by-laws embodying a scheme of illegality, but 
sucii seheme would stamp it ns an illegal body and not a labor union in any 
legal sense. But if we concede that the fact that prwef'dings against unions 
by name have been In some Instances ignorantly tolerated constitutes sufll- 
clent reason for demanding an exempting statute, our next inquiry Is as to 
whether the demand has been responded to substantially or In any degree by 
the enactment of this section ? 

The first sentence, declaring that “The labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce,” has no logical connection with or bearing 
upon what follows or upon any other part of this or any other statute. It la a 
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mere abstraction and truism. No one after examining the definitions of the 
terms “ commodity ” and “ article of commerce ” can find where anybody ever 
claimed that the “ labor of a human being ” was within either definition. If 
the sentence had been so constructed as to exclude as property or a property 
right the right to do or continue business and the Incidental right, often made 
tlie i>asis of equitable protection by employers seeking injunctions, of going 
Into the labor market and hiring labor, as in the IVarro bill, then there would 
be some basis for the claim that it accomplishes some desirable end; but aa 
meeting any demand for relief that labor has presented to Congress it is 
utterly vain. 

The balance of section 6 covers a topic which has been the subject of endless 
discussion, both in and out of Congress. But to what I have already said 
with reference to the relation of labor organizations to the antitrust act I need 
add but a few words. 

Congress here attempts to construe a prior act of Congress which is clearly 
a function of the courts; but waiving that defect T may Inquire as to the net 
result. I do not deem it necessary to do more than call attention to tlie effect 
of one or two words. Tlie language is that the antitrust act shall not be 
construed “ to forbid ” the existence ami operation of certain organizations, 
Instituted so and so, or to forbiil or restrain Individual members of such or- 
ganizations from ‘‘lawfully” carrying out the “legitimate” objects thereof. 
Tile concluding clause, “Nor shall such organizations, or tlie members tliereof, 
be lield or coiistnuHl to be illegal combinations or conspiracies in restraint of 
trade under the antitrust laws,” are merely surplusage. They add nothing to 
what precedes. Rut an act of legislation whieli merely authorizes men or a 
body of men to “ lawfully ” carry out rbeir “ legitimate ” purposes is a waste 
of words. To what test or slaudanl will the courts resort when, if ever, 
called iqion to apply this language? Obviously they must look to their own 

prior dwislons, and to tliese alone, in order to learn what purposes are 

“ legitimate” and how such purposes cun be “lawfully” attained. 

Tliere are in the a<*t provisions on the suliject of jury trials in contempt 
cases, but as they can not bo properly <]eslgnat(‘(l as labor provisions I shall 
refrain from any lengthy criticism of them. I will remark, however, tlnit In 
the vital provision, which is contained in section 24, the wliole sclieme Is 
thwartiHl by an exception exactly as wide as the riglit, rendering nugatory the 
whole scheme. 

The section reads : 

“Sec. 24. That notliing herein contained shall be eonstniejl to relate to con- 
tempts comihltted in the presence of tin' court or so near thereto as to obstruct 

the administration of justice nor to contempts committed In dlsobe<lience of 
any law, writ, process, order, rule, decree, or command entered in any suit or 
action brought or prosecuted In the name of or on behalf of the United States; 
hilt the same and all other oases of contempt not specifically embrnceil within 
section 21 of this act may be punished in conformity to the usages at law and 
in etpilty now prevailing.” 

Without dwelling upon the exception of all cases to which the Government 
is a party, I call attention to the establlshf'd law which extends tlie “presence” 
of tlie court to every point in the country which its process can reach ; and an 
act of disobedience in Oregon of an order made In Maine is constructively 
committed so near the court as to obstruct the administration of Justice, and 
thus an exception to the rule is made just exactly as broad as the rule itself. 

Upon a full consideration of the fact and in anticipation of the consequences 
of its removal of all judicial limitations t do not wonder at the sore discom- 
fiture of those who have striven so long and earnestly for remedial legislation. 

("liairman W.m.sit. Mr. Weinstock has some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The situation is not altogether clear to me, Mr. 
Spelling. You have represented the American Federation of Labor in legis- 
lative matters? 

Mr. Spelling. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They take the position that the Clayton Act Is 
the Magna Charta of labor, and yet you seem to agrtx' with Mr. I>aveni>ort 
that it brings no advantages, but, on the contrary, a disadvantage to labor. 

Mr. Spelung. I don’t know about such representations ; they may have been 
made by’ the officers of the A. F. of L. You will have to inquire aa to their 
present state of mind ; it may have changed very materially. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then from your point of view labor has ga Ineif 
prai'tlcally nothing by the Clayton Act, and labor Is under a disadvantage 
greater than it labored under before? 
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Mr. Spelling. I may exaggerate a little ami put it too strong; but I think 
they have not a lemon but dynamite In this aet. 

Commissioner Wein stock. You are in accord with Mr. Davenport? 

Mr. Speli.inq. In matters pertaining to this act we don’t disagree in any 
particular, except in regard to a part of sen t ion (>. He smuns to tidnk It leaves 
the unions about as they were before. I think it prejudiced them, because of 
the essential implication which covers a luirl of tlie act, and not being exempt, 
and matters which are not satisfa<tory in the langjiage of the act. 1 can not 
make it any plainer. 1 lliink these lawytas know wlmt I mean, and i>osslbly 
the members of the commission. 

Cliairman Walsh. That is all, Air. Spelling; thank you. 

We will now stand adjourned until Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 p. in. Saturday, M.iy l."». 101-"). the coimui>sion adjourned 
until the following Alonday, Maj 17, 101."). at 10 a ni.) 


Washington, 1). Monday, May /7, llUo-MO a. ni. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners O'Connell, Aishton, Lennon. Wt'in- 
stock, and Harriman. 

Chairman Walsh. We will pleasc‘ he in order. 

Mr. Drew. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WALTER DREW. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Will you please sttUe >our name? 

Air. Dbkw, Walter Drew. 

Chairman Walsh. Please slate .\onr place of rt*si<l('ncc, Mr. Drew. 

Mr. Dukw. New A’ork City. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your pn»fession? 

Air. Drew. Attorney at law. 

Chairman Walsh. Plea.se deserilio. Air. Drew, eom isely hut ns exhaustively 
as the facts wtirrant, your connection with what might lie calhsl industrial 
tiffairs as an attorney. 

Air. Dki'Av. A"ou moan a complete itl.story, down to dnt(‘? 

Chairman Walsh, Yes; a complete history of what .\our iirofcsslon has heim 
or your connection in general with such matters? 

Air. Dbkw'. Well, my former rosldenee w’as Crand Uapids. Alicli., and tliere I 
was a memher of the law’ firm of (’rane, Norris A Drew. We hud some eases 
come into the olRce Involving labor matters, and later I diseonneeted myself 
from that firm and practiced law* hy myself. During that lime 1 became the 
attorney for the Citizens’ Alliance of Grand Rapids, Midi., and the Kmployers’ 
As.soclntion of Grand Uapids, Midi., both of wliidi were orgaiilzeil dilelly for 
the purjMJse of taking part in Industrial matters. 

In the spring of 1000 I was asked hy the National As.sodatlon of Manufac- 
turers to go to Washington to make an argument hefon* the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Hou.se of Representatives against the anti injunction measures 
then being proposed by the American Federation of l-idjor — that is, tlie old 
Pearre bill that jou have heard mentioned lierc. At tliut time, during that visit 
in Washington, 1 came in toudi with the gentlemen who later composed the 
National Erectors’ Association. 

Chairman Walsh. Rrlotly, tliat is what — tlie National Erectors’ AssiM-latlon? 

Mr. Drew. An organization composed of i)eoi)le wiio fabricate and erect 
structural iron and steel. From that acqualntaia'c 1 was asktMl to become 
counsel for tlie National Erectors’ Association, wlien it wuis organlzwl, and 
I have occupic<l tliat iiositioii as <-onnsd and executive oflicer of that association 
from April, 1906, to the present time, and still occupy It. I was also calhsl in, 
I think it W’as in 1907 or 1908, as counsel for the Employers’ Association of the 
City of Washington. At that time tliere wcmv some industrial troubles liere, 
in the nature of a general strike, largely over the open-.shop issue. I have been 
counsel for different associations ut different times. At the present time I 
am counsel for a group of plate contra<'tors organizwl under the name of the 
American Erectors’ Association. In connection with the particular work of 
this commission, I am special counsel for the National Association of Afauu- 
facturers, National Founders’ Association, the National Aletul Trades As-sewia- 
tfon, and the National Council for Industrial Defen.se. 

Chairman Walsh. You became a member of the New A'ork bar at what time? 

Mr. Drew. I Mver have been a member of the New York bar ; I never hod a 
case in the New York courts. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is your time usually devoted now to those classea Of 
ciiHes — this class of work you have meutioiied here? 

Mr. Drew. I have had a few private matters, Mr. Walsh, which are remnants 
of my old law practice in Grand Rapids. Aside from that, all my time is taken 
up with the industrial questions. 

Chairman Walsh. You were furnished with a general outline of the in- 
dustrial matters undertaken by the commission last week, as to the applica- 
tion of the law to industrial matters? 

Mr. Drew. Yc^s. 

Cliairnian >V'al.sh. And I believe you have been kind enough to prepare some- 
thing in advance? 

Mr. Drew. You were kind enough to furnish me the questions early enough 
so that I have prepared a reply in advance. 

Chairman Waj.sh. All right, you may read it, and we will then ask you any 
fuj’ther questions. 

Mr. Drew (reading). “Mr. Chairman ami giaitlemeii of the commissioiu: 
Tlie letU'i* of Mr, Manly, tlie director, nHiin'sting me to apc'par l)efore your 
body, asks me to ‘ be prepared to discuss along broad lines the question of the 
law and the courts in relation to the development of what Is generally known 
as the labor movement’ The three first si)ecific subjects assigned me are 
(1) Attitude of the courts in labor cases; (2) attitude of labor toward the 
law; (3) protection of constitutionally gnaranleed rlglits. 

“These tlireo (piestlons are closely related to one another, and all of them 
are diilenmt parts or aspcvts of the original and general question. A union, 
legally speaking, Is a vcduntary, unincorporated association. There have betm 
a few Instances in this country >\li(‘re organizations of workmen have incor- 
porated under local Stale laws. Sudi cases are rare, and I believe none of the 
unions alUlluted witli tlu‘ Ameriean Federation of IjidKtr or with the railroad 
brotherlioods luive IncorporabMl, ultiiough tliere are statutes permitting sueli 
incorporation in diil’t'rcnt States and also a Federal law which permits the 
incori)oratlou of u trade-union national in scope. 

“The flr.st great legal fact in ccmnectlon witli tiio trade-union, because of its 
being a voluntary, unincorpora I »hI associalion, is tliat it is not legally re- 
sponsible in a suit at law for injuries whicii it may unlawfully inflict upon 
others. A great national trade-union may develop tlie most compact form of 
organization and government. Its thousands of meml)crs and hundreds of 
locals scattered all over the country may be knit togctlier by the most effective 
machint'ry for purijoscs of i)romoting tlie interests and purposes of its member- 
ship. It may collect vast sums and gatlier them inlo Its treasury. This vast 
IH)wer of compact org.anizatlori, aided i)y iHiually vast linanciul resources, may 
be used by its proi)erly delegated oflicers in ways which are, under accepted 
principles of law, contrary ti* tlie rights of other members of society. It is the 
power of the organization, tlie money of the organization, tlie common purpose 
of the orguiiizatioa as distinct fnim tin* individual purposes of its members, 
and the directing Intelligence of tlie organization wldch may inflict this un- 
lawful injury uism some tliird pei>on, ami yet tlie injured person has no action 
at law against this same organization for tlie damages lie may suffer. He is 
leff, if he so choose, to seek out tlie hundreds or tlioiisands of individual mem- 
bers of the orgnnizatloii and to begin action against tliom as individuals. The 
mere description of such a legal remedy indicates that for practical purposes 
it is no remedy at all. 

“As an example, those contrm tors ami owners whose work was destroyed 
by the hundred or more dynamite explosions, caused by the Structural Iron 
Workers’ Union, can not recover a dollar in damages from that union. The 
evidence is full and clear that these explosions were planned by the executive 
oilicers of the union, tliat the moneys to carry them on were voted by the 
e.xecntive board of tlie union and drawn from tlie union treasury and expended 
under the direction of members of the same exccutl\e board. Yet that same 
treasury can uot be reached by any known action at law to recover damages 
for the injury infllcte<l. 

'* In the famous Danbury batters' case, so widely heralded as a new and un- 
precedented advance in tnule-unlou liability, it seems not to be generally known 
that the original action was begun against hundreds of the individual members 
of the hatters’ union. The judgment obtained is not against the union, but 
against Individual members thereof, and unless the judgment is paid by the 
unions m order to protect these individual members, or is paid by Congress, In 
accordance with the request in that behalf made, 'It will devolve upon the 
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plaintiff in the Danbury hatters’ case to collect his Judgment from tliew Jmn- 
dreds of individual defendants as best he may ; and procewlings for thiil pur- 
pose have been recently Instituted. 

“ While, therefore, the labor organization may develop an immense ptnver 
for Inflicting Injury and ruin upon otliers, it oi-cupii^s a uuiijue ivosition of i)os- 
sesaing absolute legal imnuiuity for tlie injury iJms intllcted. I’ower without 
corresponding responsibility — this fact is, in my judgment, the one most Im- 
portant fundamental -fact connected with the legal status of the union. Wlnit 
huninii Institution can sue<*essfuUy endure po.sM'sslou of power without re- 
spt)nsibility ? What more dangerous millsttme to l)e liung about the inrk of a 
labor organization in its upward climb to Its proper place in WK'lety and In in- 
dustry? In rec*eiit history, what one thing has n^turde<l tlie grow Ih and develop- 
ment of trade-unionism along right and prtiia*!* Hik^s so mueh as the rwkh*ss 
and hiwless conduct of those wlio lia\e achie\ed its leailer.shi]), and why is not 
the iKJSScssion of Immense power w ithout eorresiaauliiig resiamsilnliiy tlu‘ dlrint 
cause of reckless leadership? 

“ Much has been said aixait the obsolete doctriiu's of the common law in tiudr 
relation to tlie labor movement, and alst> about the failure of our courts to keep 
liace wdth the progressive development of modern sts ial and Industrial thought. 
Yet what principle of our industrial law cun be ct»nsiden*<i as so unlitt<Hl to 
our pi*esent Industrial system, so obsolete from every stamlpolnt of maiul and 
industrial ethics at the present time, as this same ancient rule that a voluntary 
association, no matter what its power or its resources or Us aims and jmrpost^s, 
or its actual Invasion of the riglits of the rest of society, shall be iM*nnitte(l 
to do what injury it pleus4‘s, lawfully or unlawfully, without auy legal re.sp<uisl- 
hilUy? In the old clays the principles of the law of conspiracy were so strict 
and so rigidly enforceii that any coiubituitlon for trade purposes of either mas- 
ters or workmen was held ilh‘gal and even criminal. No necessity, therefore, 
exKcHl for the pos.s<'s.-;i<m by iliird parties of utiy right of action against iiulus- 
trial uss(K.*iations. Now', with the old comniou law of conspiracy so iu(Hlllied as 
to permit tlie widest latitude in conihiimtioii, and with tlie great increase In 
the power of industrial organizations, with conscxiuent greater ability to inllict 
injury, distinctly new' conditions have come alniut and a iu‘ihI has Iwrii ereateii 
on the part of the rest of society for protection which did not before exist in 
such cluira(;ter or degree. 

The estahlishmeiit of the trade-union upon a projier basis of legal responsi- 
liillty is a .simple matter. It could be accomplislied either by inc<»rporatlon of 
the union through its own initiative under the Federal or State acts jH*rinitting 
such incoriioration, or it could be accomidishcsl by the passage of laws permit- 
ting actions for damage.s for either tort or lireacli of contract to be lirought 
against trade organizations in their own names, and making any judgment 
secured collectible out of the funds of the a-ssociutioii. In a few' Slates statule.S 
pomiltting voluntary a.'^sociatlous to sue and Ik* Kue<l in the association name 
have been enacted, hut it is very quesUmiable if under such statutes any action 
Is possilile except against an assoelation iloiniciied in u partieular State. 
Whether a national organization extending oser many States could bo hold 
undei' .such a hn-al statute is excvedingiy doubtful, am! it is interesting to note 
that the headquarters of dllTereiit uutloiiul uuioils are hK'Uted In States where 
no such statutes exist.” 

Chairman Walsh. Does that apply to all unions; are tlieir headquarters gen- 
erally in States wliere no such statutes exist? 

Wr. DRi':w. I have not Investigated that, but I know a gnuit many of them 
are. [Rending:] “So far as prestuit statute law is concerned, therefore, It re- 
mains tJie general fact that tmde-unlons are practically iniinuiie from civil 
responsibility in this country.” 

Bight here I want to say that some que.stlon has been raised as to the appli- 
cation of the eighth section of the Shermun Antitrust Act. The eighth section 
of that act says that the term “ person ” as naitiiHl in the act shall lie held to 
include associations existing under or by the authority of any State or Federal 
law. And some of iny good legal friends think that an action could be main- 
tained against a labor union in its own name as an association under tliis 
Sherman Act ; but no known cases of that kind have been brought or have been 
decided, so that it still remains true that the trade-unions are practically 
immune from civil responsibility. [Reading:] 

“ The other course open for placing the union upon the plane of legal respon- 
sibility — that of voluntary incorporation — does not seem from the attitude of 
the leaders of organized labor to be lu any near prosxiect of accomplishment. 
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This fact of legal Irresponsibility, which seems to be so little understood by the 
general public, Is evidently keenly appreclatetl and understood by the union 
leaders, who have no Intention of relinquishing Its obvious advantages. The 
suggestion that the unions incorporate has been made at different times and 
Indorsed by friends of organized labor. In this connection I refer to and offer 
in evidence the able article by Mr. Louis BrandeKs entitled ‘ The incorporation 
of trades-unions,’ In which he advocates union incorporation as a benefit to 
the unions. The article is published in Mr. Braudeis’s book, Business a 
Profession. 

“ Of such suggestions, Mr. Oompers, in his report as president to the conven- 
tion' of the American Federation of Labor In November, 1904, says: ‘We still 
frequently hear the proposition urge<l for the incorporation of trade-unions, the 
evident purpose of many advocates being hon<»rable and sympathetic, notwith- 
standing how unwise and Injurious the results would unquestionably be to 
labor. Others, again, who advocate and insist upon the Incorporation of the 
trade-unions know full well the purpose they have in view and the schemes 
they could then hatch to harass organized labor still more with suits at law, 
regardless of the flimslness of the cause or the pretext for civil suits. They 
would not only divert our attention from the effort at economic improvement 
to a defense against every spe<les of civil suits brought by our opponents 
against any ofllcer of organized labor, but they would make every effort ‘ under 
the forms of law ’ to mulct our unions in damages for supposed injurious results 
from trade-union action. 

“Mr. Gon)pers then points out that the chief argument for union incorpora- 
tion Is that it would bring about equality of responsibility between tlie union 
and the employers in cases of breacli of contract, and lie insists that such a 
claim has no foundation, because, ns a matter of fact, employers, in spite of 
their many violations of trade agreements, have not been held In damages for 
such violations. In the hearing before this commission at New York Mr. 
Oompers reaftirmod his opixisitlon to any incorporation of the unions, his rea- 
son there being that legal responsibility on the part of tlie union would be made 
use of by the employer to harass and to ojqiress with unfounded suits. 

“Such reasons for preserving a condition of legal lrres]>onsil>illty are, of 
course, no reasons at all. Kiiuully well niiglit it 1 k‘ said that no action for 
damages should exist against any of ns because, forsooth, our enemies may sub- 
ject us to unwarranteil litigation. Neither is It true that tlie chief reason for 
trade-union resiionslblllty is to .secure equality witli the employer in the making 
of contracts. That, of course, is one reason, ami a most important one, and It 
w'ould seem that no one more than the unions themselves should be interested 
in taking every step possible to put organized labor in the position of being 
able to make a business contract to whlcli there shoiihl be two responsible con- 
tracting parties and the basis (»f which sliouhl be mutual interest, mutual re- 
Siiect, and mutual resiwiislbility. Such condition would do more than any 
other one thing I can think of to exteiul collective bargaining and to place it 
upon a stable and linn foundation. 

“ But aside from all questions of contract, why, In all fairness, should not a 
labor organization be resiMUisible In damages to others whose rights It unlaw- 
fully Invades? It has been suggested during the hearing of tills commission 
that civil responsibility on the part of unions would interfere with tlieir demo- 
cratic development, tlie inference being that the working out of the democratic 
principle In a trade-union is too important to bo jeopardizeti by any such harsh 
principle as legal responsibility to tlie other members of society. The appli- 
cation of such a principle to an industrial organization, the basic e.ssentlal.s of 
which should be economic and not political, is scarcely deserving discussion; 
yet even from the standpoint 'and in tlie spirit such suggestion is advanced It 
falls before the first commonplace observation. Our cities are organized and 
administered on a democratic basis. In them society at large is working out 
the experiment of democracy, yet for that reason no immunity is granted the 
city from liability on Its bonds or its contracts; and if a city unlawfully In- 
fringes your rights or mine, we can maintain an action at law and recover 
damages therefor. Why, then, .should not a labor organization, which is or- 
ganized for the primary puri>ose of promoting the interests of its members as 
opposed to the Interests of other classes of society, he legally responsible for 
its conduct, aud is not such absence of responsibility one of the most retarding 
Influences in tlie growth and development of the union toward Its true and 
proper place ns a permanent industrial institution? 

“ In passing from tlie remedies, or lack of remedies, affordeil by courts of 
law lu connection with trade-union activity to the roniedles afforded by courts 
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of equity, It may be well to consider for n moment such of the aims and pur- 
poses of the present-day union as most frequently bring it into conlllct with the 
rest of society. That the individual by himself or in combination with others 
should use every legitimate effort to Increase the rewards for his service Is 
recognized as just and proper. The advantages of combination of workers for 
this general purpose are obvious. Under the early statutes and common-law 
rules affecting combinations, whether of musters or men, there was little that 
the guild or labor union could lawfully do. exce])t to assist lls members to de- 
velop skill and craftsmanship. The use of the ptmer of comhination for any 
purpose of changing conditions ot labor was in Unit early day unlawful and 
even criminal. 

“But these old restrictions upon the right to act in combination have long 
passed. In this country the right of workmen to act In coinl)lnation In nndtera 
affecting conditions of labor was recognlztsl by onr courts hmg before such 
rights were admitted In England. As early ns 1S42 Mr. (’hid’ .lust Ice Shaw, 
of Massachusetts, in a leading ca.se of (’oininonwcallh r. Ilnnl (4 MiUcalf, HI), 
held that it was neither illegal mu* criminal for a union of workmen to iiind 
themselves under their hy-laws not io work for any person who slionhl employ 
noninemhers of the union after he had been given notice to dischargi* such 
noninembers. In reference to the by-law, he says: ‘ It Is simply an averment of 
an agreement amongst them.selvi‘s not to work for any piu-son \vh(» slioulil em- 
ploy any person not a member of a certain association. It sets forth no illegal 
or criminal purpose to be acconq^ished, nor any illegal or criminal means to lie 
adopted for tlie accoiniili.shinent of any puriiose. It was an agretunent as to 
the manner In wdiich they would excTcise an ucknow'ledged rlglit to contract 
W'ith others for their labor.’ 

“This same principle of law was announceil in almost exactly the same 
terms in the case of Uoppage v. Kansas, of which you have heard liere. 

“This was in 1842, and this interpndatlim of tlie rights of unions at t*om- 
mon law has been a leading case In American Jurisprudence since that time. 
In England, however, In 1858, in the case of Hilton r. Eckcrsh‘y (88 E. (5. L., 47) 
the agi’eenient of a manufacturers’ association that each member would abide 
by the will of the majority as to wdietluT ho slmnld curry on or suspend the 
W’ork In his establishment was held to be unlawful and the l)ond to enforce 
such agreement was held void. .lustlce (h'ompton said: ‘I am of the opinion 
that the bond l.s void as against public policy. 1 think Unit coinblnallons like 
that discloscHl In the pleadings in this case wore illegal tind imlictable at com- 
mon law as tending directly to Impede and Interfere with the fi’i'o course of 
trade and manufacture, (kunhinatlons of this nature, whether on the part of 
the workmen to increase or of tlie masters to lower vvtiges were oqmilly *illegal.* 

“ In the later English case of Hornby v, (4ose (2 Q. B., 158), de<*lded in IHOT, 
a trade-union was held an illegal combination with no standing in court, even 
to sue one of its owm members for unlawfully withholding its moneys.” 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wliat is the date of tliat? 

Mr. Drew. 18G7. [Contlmies reading:] “(4def .lustice (’ockhnrn said: 
‘ Here W'e tind the very purposes of the existein-e of the society not merely tliose 
of a friendly smlety, but to carry out the ol»j(‘<is of a trade.s-union. Under 
that term may he IncludtHl every coinblmition by wliich men hind Iheinselves not 
to work except under certain conditions, and to support one another in the 
event of being thrown out of einiUoyinent in carrying out the views of the 
majority. I am very far from saying that the members of a trades-union 
constituted for such puri^ises would bring them.selves within the criminal law; 
but the rules of such a soi-iety would certainly operate in n‘straint of trade, 
and would, therefore, in that sen.se he unlawful.’ 

“The right to organize, in England, for offensive ainl defensive purposes and 
to strike was later conferred by acts of rarliainent in the trade-union act of 
1871,* as amended by the later m-ts of 1875 and V,m. The right to act In com- 
bination in industrial matters is, therefore, .seen to have bwn recognized by our 
courts without the compulsion of any statute long before sin-h right was ob- 
tained in England by acts of Paiiiaiuent, and it Is also clear that the restrictive 
principles of the law of conspiracy as affecting industrial combinations applied 
as well to combinations of masters as to combinations of workmen. Now, no 
legal restriction or disability attends the acts of industrial combinations that 
does not affect the acts of any other kind of combinations. 

“This Increased freedom of action has resulted mjt only In greater extension 
of trade-unionism, but also In a radical change In its policies and methods. 
Now, the power of the combination, rather than the merit or skill of the Indl- 
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vlclual, is relied upon to secure tlie ndvaiv'einent of the interest of the members. 
Everywhere emphasis is laid uiH>n the development of the power of the union 
as an aggressive and militant institution. The individual is taught to rely 
upon the strong arm of his organization. The law of supply and demand as a 
determining factor in wages is reeognize<l, but In mucli different fashion. The 
union policy now is not to increase the quality of the service ami so increase 
the <lemnn<l, but by use of the p4)wer of combination to limit the supply. 

“ Here, tlien, is tlie genesis of the cl(>se<l-8hop idea — tiie arbitrary control of 
the law of supply aial demand, through a monoixdy of the supply secured and 
maintainwl by tlie strong arm of combination. So Important in the minds of 
the union leaders Is the establishment of the artificial rnono|wly known as the 
closed shop, that It has l)e<‘tuue Its one most \llal and linjxwtant principle. The 
chief, primary aim of all the great national unions afiillated with tlie American 
Fe<leration of Labor Is the estuhnsliinent of the closi'd shop, am! tlie question of 
the closetl shop Is the one qu<‘stlon that the'Je unions will rt'fiise to arbitrate or 
to have brought In Issue. A closed shop, ^\he^ever it can be obtaineil, i.s the 
one fundamental prertniuislte to collective liargalning with th(‘se unions. Many 
of the most costly and hitter strikes of re<en( >ears have been wageii for the 
chief purpose of conqielling the aeceptami* of the clostHl shop, and many great 
Industries of this country to-ilay are eitlier partially or wholly under closeil- 
fihop coutroL And the closed shop as a purisise leads naturally to force as a 
metluMl, for It is an artificial, not a natural. iiioiioi>oly i>f labor, and rests upon 
the ability of tJie union to check the free working of the law of supply and 
demand. 

“The strlkt* — tlint Is, the organized refusal of men to work — Is the univ'ersal 
and natural weapon of the union. In Its .simplosi form it Is not an Hpp<*al to 
force, but to the law of sui»pl> and demand. If the labor market dws not 
contain a supply of sulluhle labor outside the ranks of the strikers, which the 
employer ean stviire on the desimi terms, then he must do what he can toward 
coming to an agreimient with the strikers. To the strike in Us simple form, 
the modern nnion with Its I<l(‘al of clost^l-sliop monoivdy, its milUaiU spirit, and 
its tremeiMlous increase In power and wealth, has adde<i a giaaiter ajul iiienms- 
Ing use of the imwer of the combinallon in different form.s of force niul ciiercloii. 

“Force is brought to hear ui’mui the outside supply of labor through the 
intlinUhitlon an<l violence of the picket line to k(‘ep it frcmi filling the places 
of those on strike. Sj mpathetlc strikes are calhsl by other unions against the 
employer or against tliose witli whom he has business relations. Through the 
boycott, pressure to tin* |K)lnt of ruin is brought to betir against Ihosi^ who sell 
the employer his material, or who handle or buy Ids product, or who deal with 
him In any ^^ay, in order to conqKd Iheiu to mi.»ie all business relations with him 
until he acceiles to the demand of tlie combination. 

“.‘\nd let It not he supiiosed that the attack of th(‘ union uiKin others always 
grows out of the effort to secure from the emidoyiTs better terms and condi- 
tions for its members. Tlie closed shop In oiK*ration develops naturally Into 
the conspinicy between the olosisl-.shop union ou the one hand, and a eoiublna- 
tlon of eiuployera ujion the other, whereby they work together to prevent out- 
side coiii|)etltion In the particular locality or Industry, to fix such wages and 
prices as they chiKise, and to as.s<‘ss the cost of tlieir common monopol.v upon 
the general public. Many such comhinatlons exist in this country. Certain 
trades in some of our great <*ities an* alisolutely (‘onl rolled by them. Their 
IK)wer rests upon the cIosihI shop of the union which Is in a i>osltlou to pre- 
vent anj^ outsider who attempts to l)rt*ak Into the prohihiteii field from secur- 
ing labor to fulfill his contracts or to prisluce or Uuiulle his product. To per- 
fect and maintain such comhination.s, many bitter lalxir wars have been car- 
ried on and the rights of innocent third parties Ignoreil and invade<l. The 
conspiracy Itself, when perfe<-ted. Is, of course, n legal and moral wrong as 
against the rest of society.” 

I would like to quote from tlie pamphlet Issuetl in the John.s Hopkins Uni- 
versity Study on History and Political Science, by Dr. Frank B. Stockton, at 
page 61, where he siieaks of these combinations as “exclusive agreements,” 
nvhlch he calls “An agreement under wldcli a union doe.s not allow its members 
to work for any employer who is not a member of the employers’ association 
with which the agreement is made.” That Is what I call the combination be- 
tween the closed-shop unions and the employers’ organization. At page 174, 
I>r. Stockton says: 

“ Neither employers nor unions have much to say concerning the advantages 
of exclusive agreements. This is explained by the fact that such agreements 
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are {generally conclomned as l>elng in rostraiut of triulo, and therefore aptnlnst 
public policy. Employers who are parties to them obtain u groat advaritago 
over competitors in localities whore the unions are strong, si nee they si‘cure 
virtually a monopoly of labor supi>lle<l. ron.^tHpiently the employer outshle of 
the association Is nearly always desirous to enter. He complains of the lossi's 
that come from having to employ nonunion men. and Is eager to hire union men 
exclusively. But while the clivseil shop, under such conditlims may he an 
advantage to those employers with whom iinieiis agret' to deal exclusively, the 
public interests suffer, inasmuch as coiuiH^tttiou Is elTectlvely stilled.” 

Again, In the wars over questions of jurisdiction, the unions violate <*Yery 
legal and moral obligation to innocent outsi«lers. The closinl-shop union con- 
trolling all the labor In its own trmle, but desiriiig to increase its jxnver and 
monopoly, arbitrarily extends its jurisdiction to cover work claimed by some 
other union. New tor)ls and new inetluHls may devtOop new classes of work, 
which may be claimed by several different unions in jnrlsdicllonal quarnds. 
Each of the contending unions is usually supporUsl by allU'S ammig the other 
unions, with the result that the work of the owner or eonirnctor is c(Mt»i>letel,v 
tied up by strike and couuterstrike on the part of the warring unions, and 
over questions in which the employer has no control and in the stdilement of 
which he has no voice. 

The following extracts are qiiote<l from the ropf»rt of INIr. riompers, j>resi- 
dent of the American Federation of liahor, U) Its convention in 1002: 

“Beyond doubt the greatest problem, (lie danger, whlcli al)ove all others 
most threatens not only the succ(‘'<s hut the very e.xistonce of the American 
Federation of l^abor Is the qviestlon of jurisdiction. ITiiless our allilialtHl 
national and International unions radicjdly and soon change their course, we 
shall at no distant day be In the midst of an lnt«‘rmx ine conli'sl unparalleled lii 
any era of the industrial world, aye. not e\en wluni woi-kmeii of dilTerent 
trades w'ere arraytsl agaijist ea<*h other behlial bnrrlcadi's In the strisds over 
the question of trade against trade. Tlu'y mutually regardnl each other with 
hatre<l and treated each others as mortal enemie.s. 

“There Is scarcely an alllllabMl organization which is jiot engaged In a 
di.spute with another organization (and in some cases with several organiza- 
tions) ni)on the question of Jurisdiction. It is not an uncommon occurrence 
for an orgaiiizati<m, ami se\cral have clone so qiiite recmdly, to so change 
their law’s and claims to jurisdiction as to cover trades ne\er eontenii)lat<‘d by 
the organlzntloirs olliccrs or members: m‘v<‘r comprehended by tbelr tlile; 
trud(‘s of which there Is already In existence* a national union. And lids with- 
out a W’ord of advice, counsel, or warning. 

“ I submit that It is untenable and intolerable for an organization to attempt 
to ride roughsb(Hl over and tramjile under foot the riglils and jurl.sdictlon of a 
trade, the jurisdiction of which is alremly covered by an (‘xistiiig organization. 
This contention for jurisdiction bus grown into such pro]M)rtif>ns .and is fought 
with such intensity ns to arouse the most hitter fends and trade wars. In many 
Instances employers fairly Inclined toward organlzfsl labor have been made 
innocently to suffer from causes entirely beyond their control.” 

Mr. Gompers said all that. 

Mr. Commi.ssloner Lennon said in his report, ns trca.snrer, to tin* federation 
convention In 1903: “One question In particular has Iks*!! force<l strikingly 
upon my attention during the past yiair In connection with our trade-union 
movement The subjwt is the one Involving jurisdiction of dilTerent organl- 
zatif»us and the claims made by different unions for jurisdiction over the same 
people. To me the danger to our movement lies in the divisions existing lu 
the trade-union.s themselves, and those divisions are very largely over the 
question of Juristlictlon.” 

[Continues reading:] “Dr. Nathaniel Whitney, of Johns Hopkins University, 
has publishe<l a pamphlet entltl<*d * .Tnri.s<lictbm In American Building Trades- 
Unions.’ The following is quoted: ‘In spite of the exhortations of President 
Gompers and the warnings of the executive (‘ouncll, disputes continued to 
arise with unabated frequency. In 1908, during the 11 days In which the 
convention of the feileration w^as in session, there were 19 cases of jurisdic- 
tional disputes under consideration. To each of these dlsput(*8 there were at 
least two parties. This makes the number of unions involveil at least 38, and 
when one further thinks of the number of members In these 38 unions some 
Idea will be afforded of the extent to w'hl<’h the lalK)r w^orld is. disrupted and 
agitated by such disputes. In addition, it .should be kept in mind that the 
jurisdiction disputes considered by the convention or by the executive council 
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of the American Federation of Labor do not represent more than a fractional 
part of such diflicultles, for only those disputes which have attained the 
dignity of national Importance— that is, of being discussed by the national 
officials of the two contending unions — ^are considered by federation. 
sides these there are almost countless controversies over jurisdiction. Bach 
national union has from a dozen to several hundred local unions under Its 
authority ; each one of these thousands of subordinate unions is likely at 
some time to have its trade infringed upon by a branch of another national 
union, and these disputes may be and frequently are sottleil locally, and so do 
not become an Issue between the national unions. Moreover, there are many 
jurisdictional disputes between brancb(*s of the same national union which 
are settled without recourse to the American Federation of Labor.’ 

“Said the secretary of the bricklayers' union in 1010: ‘Our disputes with 
the operative plasterers’ union during the past year have taken thousands 
of dollars out of our international treasury for the purpose of protecting our 
interests. The loss in wages to our own niembers has amouiiteti to at least 
$300,000. The losses to our employers have b(*en ui) in tlie thousands also. 
In several instances the writ of injunction has been brought Into play for 
the purpose of restraining unions involved in trade disputes, and unless the 
unions provide some means of eliminating juris<lictional warfare It is only 
a question of time uhen tlio legislatures of our country will be calle<l upon 
to pass laws tlmt will penalize labor unionists who indulge in such struggle.s.’ 

“Secretary Dutfy, of the Brotherhood of Carpenters, said, in 1911; ‘ It is a 
shame when we have good friendly owners, builders, anil arcliitocts, who are 
willing to place in th(‘lr contracts a provision that union labor only must be 
employed, and when tlic building is only half completed have the workers 
go out and strike. Tlie public iloes not understand it, and it seems noboily 
understands it but ourselves.’ 

“ Spi‘aklng of an agreement over jurisilictional matters between the brick- 
layers and plasterers, tlm cnlitor of the Bricklayers and Masons’ Journal, 
Noveml)er, 1906, said: ‘Tlie agreement removes from tlie trade-union move- 
ment a jurisdictional dispute that has involved the building Industry for over 
30 years, and which lias not only bivn a source of great h)ss to tlie jourueymeu 
tinancially, but has caused most vexatious delays in building o]>erations, and 
consequent financial loss to employers and to tiie building public, tlie latter 
being innocent parties to the trouble and perfectly helpless in providing a 
remetly for its correction.’ 

“ Prof. Commons, in a study of the New' York building industry, has this 
to say : ‘ Building construction was continually Interruptetl, not on account of 
lockouts, low wages, or even employment of nonunion men, but on account of 
fights between the unions. The friendly employer who hired only union men, 
along with the unfriendly employer, was used as a club to hit tlie opposing 
union.’ 

“In 1911, In the city of Chicago, the grim propla'cy of President Compers 
was actually fullllled In tlie bitter Jurisdictional wars fought by rival unions 
In that city, in which paid thugs ami gunmen turned the streets of Chicago 
Into a condition of anarchy, and in which, as a mere incident from the union 
standpoint, millions of dollars of construction work remained idle, with a re- 
sultant loss to owners, contractors, and the business interests of the city be- 
yond possibility of measurement. 

“ It remains to .say tliat in spite of the efforts of union leaders jurisdictional 
disputes have increased rather than diminished. Tw'onty-tw'o disputes, in- 
volving great international unions with their thousan<ls of locals', came before 
the executive committee of the American Fe<leration of Labor in 1914, as 
against the 19 mentioned by Dr. Whitney In 1908. Perhaps it is not too much 
to say that the chief concern of the labor leader in tliis matter has been 
over tlie danger to the organization itself, rather than the injury and damage 
done to others. However this may be, it remains true tliat these w'ars among 
the unions, in the carrying on of wdilch every obligation to outside parties is 
Ignored and vlolatetl, have increased with the increase in the extension and 
power of tlie closetl shop. It is the desire of the particular union to increase 
its spoils under the closeil sliop, which furnishes tlie reason for the dispute, 
and it is the pow’er of tiie union under the closed shop which enables it to 
thus Ignore the rights of the rest of society with so little fear of reprisal or 
punishment.” 

I quote again from Dr. Stockton’s pamphlet. 
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Chairman Waiah. I won’t aak you to do it now, but have you some of Dr. 
Stockton’s conclusions drawn? 

Mr. Dbew\ They are here, and I will submit the whole pamphlet in evidence, 
If you wish. 

Chairman Walsh. I have not read them; I trietl to quickly, an<l could not 
do it and listen to you at the same time, but at the end please epitomize them, 
but not now. 

Mr. Dbew (continues reading). “Dr. Stockton says: ‘More than the cl(»se<l 
shop Is involved — employers in wasteful jurisdictional disiaites in wlilch they 
have no concern. Where there are no closed shops such disputes would be 
robbed of all their bitterness.’ 

“The closetl shop, when established, also leads to arbitrary ami n'ckless 
conduct on the part of labor leaders, and disregard for the rights of others. 

“I quote from a pamphlet in tiie same Johns llopkins Vniverslty series, 
Dr. F. E. Wolfe, entitled ‘Admission to American Tra<les Tnltuis,’ on page 173; 
’When a trade-union by a thorough organization obtains complide control of the 
workmen within its jurisdiction, its position may become dangerously ])owerful. 
Such a union wmuld be enabled, through the eDf()reement of the closed shop 
and prohibitive requirements for admission, to restrict tlie freedom of laltor 
and capital in the industry. The wisdom of Intrusting such great i)ow(‘r to 
unregulated private associations is questioned because of the liability of its 
abuse by short-sIglite<i leaders.’ 

“ If the necessity for some protection on tlie part of the rest of society against 
the aggression of powerful imlustrlal conil)lnatlons i)ursiilng these militant 
practices and policies has been made clear, and if tlie courts of law afford no 
adequate remedy, we come to the point of inquiry ns to what courts and what 
rules of law furnlsli any sucli protection. Sucli courts we tind to be tlie courts of 
equity, and the prlmiides of law in wliich are found tlie lluiits and restrictions 
upon the conduct of men acting in combination are found to lia\o their basis in 
the common law of conspiracy. 

“It is the primary function of a court of equity to take cognizance of cases 
In wlilch there is no a<!equate remedy In a court of law. I'iie court of equity 
looks forward rather than backward. Wlien unlawful injury is tlirenUMieil, for 
which, If Inlilcted, tlie injured party would have no remedy at law which would 
compensate him pnqierly, the court of equity will Interfere by its writ of 
Injunction to prevent the Inllictlon of that injury. Another most vital distinc- 
tion betwwn law and equity practice Is that the court of eiiuity deals with the 
individual rather than his property. Its decrees are in the form of nmmlates 
directed to the individual persons and dlr<‘cting them to do or to refrain from 
doing certain specillc things; while the jmlgment of a court of law on the other 
hand culls for tlie payment of money and is enforced by levy upon projiorty. 
It is the natural and proper function, therefore, of the court of eipiity, in 
accordance with the purpose of its creation, to Interiiose Its protecting arm 
between men who combine to unlawfully injure others and those who are jhreat- 
ened with such injury. No new function or authority needed to be claimed by 
the court for this pui'pose. 

“It is also clear that a greater and increasing use on the part of courts of 
equity of this power of protection would indicate, not the ilevelopment of any 
new functions, but rath(*r tlie Increase in tlie need for sucli protection. Still 
further is it clear tliat tlie eulire power and authority of courts of equity r(^st 
upon their ability to secure oliedlence from the persons to whom tlieir decrees 
are directed. If such obedlenc’e can not lie secured or enforcetl, the decrees of a 
court of equity become so much waste pui>er, and its power and jurisdiction are 
meaningless terms. 

“ The law of conspiracy, by wliicli the acts of combinations are limited, is 
exceedingly simple. A conspiracy Is a combination having an unlawful pur- 
pose or using unlawful means. A comblnutlon whose purposes or conduct 
comes within either branch of this definition comes under the ban of the law. 
Outside of this simple formula there is practically no limit to what men In 
combination may do. 

“ So far as the nieth(Kls or means employcil are concerneil, any conduct on 
the part of a combination which would he unlawful for an individual would 
likewise be unlawful for the combination, even though it were pursuing a 
lawful and even laudable, purpose. In general, also, it may be said that what 
W'ould be an unlawful purpose on the part of an Individual would likewise be 
ah unlawful purpose on the part of a combination. The law, however, goes 
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further than this and makes unlawful on the part of combinations purposes 
which would not be unlawful on the part of an individual, and It may be noted 
that herein lies the basis of all the objections of organized labor to the law as 
It affects its activities. 

“ In the eye of the law a combination is a separate and distinct thing from the 
Individual. It has purposes that are not those of any one individual but the 
common purposes of the combination. Its individual members in carrying out 
the common pifrpose do not act on their individual judgment and Initiative, but in 
accordance with a common plan — the plan of the combination. The combination 
has much greater power than is represerdfHl even by the sum total of the powers 
of the individuals that compose it. For instance, the 11 meml)er8 of a football 
team, each acting Individually and all fllh^l witli the common purpose of advanc- 
ing the hall, would not nccompllsh much, but wiien they act together as a 
tralmnl football team, obeying certain signals and following certain formations, 
they gain irresistible power. And this simple rule ai>plles equally well to indus- 
trial combinations or to any other group of men acting togetlier for a common 
purpose. 

“ Tills Immense increase of power which comes with comhim^l action brings 
with it greater responsibilities and in law is the basis of the principle tliat men 
may not do In combination ail the things they may do as individuals. 

“Said tile Antliraclte (3oal Strike (Commission iu its report: ‘ (Vimbiiintlons 
are more than mia-e aggn‘gations of the rights and powers of the Iiulivlduals 
composing them. Tliey become new and powerful entities and factors for g(H)d 
or ill.’ 

“Said Mr. Ohlef Justice Harlan, in the case of Arthur v. Oakes: ‘An Intent 
on tlie part of a single jierson to Injure the rights of others or of the public is 
not In Itself a wrong of which the law will take cognizniice, unless some inju- 
rious act be done in the ex(‘cutioii <tf the unlawful intent. But a comliiuatlon 
of two or more persons with such an intent and under circumstances that give 
them when so combined a power to do an Injury tli(*y would not [lossess as indi- 
viduals act lug jointly has always been recognized as in itself wrongful and 
Illegal.’ 

“ It follows naturally from the fact that tlic action of men in combination Is 
in accordance with the plan and purpose of tlie cMunbiuMlion that their comiuct 
as individuals liecomes colored and iinpressisl witli the chanictor of tlio common 
purp(jse. If the purpose of tlu' combination be uidnwful, the action of the indi- 
viduals in carrying out that purpose la^comes unlawful, even though ordinarily 
the things each one may do, if done for an individual i)urpose. would be inno- 
cent. Mucli fallacy of reasoning comes from the refusal to recognize tills prin- 
ciple. It is a common defense on the i>art of a comiiinatlon, wlien called to 
account, to point to the single, isolated acts of Its Individual members and to 
any, ‘These things are lawful.’ It is tlu* familiar eomiilaint of orgaiilzwl labor 
that the writ of injunction is used to dtqirive workmen of tlie riglit of free 
speech, free press, and otlier constitutionally guarautt^ed riglits. They complain 
that men are prohibited from walking tlie streets, from accosting others, and 
from doing other onllnarlly legal and innocent acts. All .such claims In actions 
against combinations are, of course, based on tlie refusal to recognize the prin- 
ciple we have noted, namely, that what a man do<»s in carrying out tlie plan and 
purpose of a combination is judge<l by tlie character of that plan and purpose. 
The effort, of course, is to free men acting in comiiinatlon from the responsi- 
bility that comes with coiiihlned as di.stinct from individual action. 

“ Of such an argument Mr. Justice Holmes, in the case of Aiken v. Wisconsin 
(195 U. S., 194), said: ‘No conduct has such an absolute privilege as to justify 
all possible scliemes of which it may be a part. The most Innocent and consti- 
tutionally protected of acts or omissions may be made a step in a criminal plot; 
and if it is a step in a plot, neither its innocence nor tlie Constitution Is suffi- 
cient to prevent the punishment of the plot by law.’ 

“ In the famous Danbury Hatters’ case Mr. Justice Holmes said of this same 
argument urgetl In defense of a national boycott : * It is suggested that the sev- 
eral acts charged are lawful and that intent can make no difference, but they 
are bound together as parts of a single plan. The plan may make the parts 
unlawful.’ 

“ Such an argument was likewise urged In the Northern Securities case — the 
case of a combination of capital rather than of labor. The Northern Securities 
Co. was lawfully organized under the laws of New Jersey. It began the pur- 
chase of stock in the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railway Cos., buying 
the stock in the open market and In accordance with all the forms of law. In 
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proceedings begun under the Sherman Act tills company, the Northern Securl- 
tim Co., wae dissolved by Injunction. The iujum'tlon prohibited the company 
from acquiring any more stock in the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Cos. 
and from voting the stock it already owiieil In those conipanles. It prohibited 
the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific Cos. from paying any dividends on 
their stock held by the Northern Securities Co. ; but, as slated by counsel, each 
one of tliese things proliiblttd by the Injunction was In itself ah.sohitely innocent 
and lawful, and for that reason counsel urgetl that tlie coinblnallnu was lawful 
and that such acts could not be enjoined. 

“Said Mr. Ju.stice Harlan: ‘If tJiere was a <‘onibinaiion or conspiracy in 
violation of the act of Congress lietween tlie stockholders of the (Ireat North- 
ern and the Northern Pacific Co., whereliy the Northern Securities Co. was 
formed as a holding cori>oratton, and whendiy Interstate commerce over the 
lines of the constituent companies was retstraiiuHl, it nuisl fidlow that the court, 
in execution of that act, ami to defeat the efforts to evade it, could prohibit the 
parties to the com])i nation from d<iing the specific thlng.s whlcli, Indug done, 
would affect the result denounced by the act. To say that the court c<mld not 
go so fur is to say that It is powerless to enforce the act or to suppress llte 
illegal coinl>inati<ui.’ 

“Said Mr. Justice Brewer: ‘Tlie prohibition of such a combination is not 
at all Inconsistent with the right of an individual to imrchase stock. The 
transfer of the stock to the Securities <.V>. was a mere Incident, the manner in 
which tile combinaiion to destroy conii»etition and thus unlawfully restruin 
trade was curried out.’ 

“ It is thus clear that the acts of an individual in carrying out tlie unlawful 
puriMJses of a combination can not be judged us .standing alone, but must be 
considered in relation to the common jilau and must become coloreil with the 
purpo.se of the comliinatioii. It Is likewise clear that this principle of law* lias 
not been calks] into being for tlie si>ecial purpose of n^strlctlng or oppressing 
combi nation.s of labor in their activities, but that It applies equally to all com- 
binations, whether of workmen or capitalists. Tlu‘ mere statement <tf the 
rule in the strong and clear terms above quotisl shonbl be siiflicient 1o an.swer 
any questions as to it.s iiropriety, its fairness, and its idisolnle necessity. 

“ In furtlier consideration of tlie standard nppllisi by bnv to the jnirpow's 
of combinations we come to tlie distinction drawn by the courts between the 
coinbinatlou and the Individual so far as the lawfulness of pun>ose Is con- 
cerned. As a general rule, the pnrpo.se of an Individual diM‘s not nffect the 
legal quality of his act. He may inllict malicious injury upon others without 
incurring any legal liability so long as he carefully stays upon Ids own side 
of the h'gal fence. The greater pow'er of the combination for Injury and evil 
over that poss<*ssod by the individual Is the basis for a distinction betwwn 
them, and It Is a fundamental principle that malice on the part of a com- 
bination constitutes an unlawful purpose, and that a combination inflicting 
nmlicious injury uiKin others is unlawful and a conspiracy. The conduct of a 
combination which results in damage to otliers must have some profier motive, 
some legal excuse or justiflcatlon, else It Is deemed innllelous and unbnvfnl. 

“ Said Mr. Justice Holine.s, as a meinher of the Massachusetts Supreme Court. 
In the case of Vegelahn i;. (iunther: *I agn*e, whatever may be the law’ In the 
case of a single defendant, that when a plaintiff proves that several iiersouM 
have comblnecl and conspired to injure his iiuslnes.s, and have ilone acts pro- 
ducing that effec't, he shows teiiUKiral ilamage ami a cause of action, unless the 
facts disclose or the defendants pr<ive some ground of excuse or Justification. 
And I take It to be settled, and rightfully settlerl, that doing that damage by 
combined persuasion is actionable, as well as doing it by falsehootl or by 
force.’ 

“In other words, Mr. Justice Holiiars holds that a combination using even 
the innocent methods of persuasion may 1m* unlawful, if its conduct Is without 
some legal excuse or justification.” 

And I might say at this iHiiiit that Mr. Gregory, In his testimony the other 
day, rather Ignored this particular principle In sjieaking of the boycott. Of 
course, “boycott” is just a name or a descriptive term. If the boycott is a 
combination to Injure In a particular case, then It comes within this prin- 
ciple of the law that has been so clearly set forth — if it is a combination to 
injure. If the boycott in some other case is not a combi nation to injure, the 
mere fact of its being a boycott w'ould iu»t make it illegal. [Continues read- 
ing:] “On the same point Mr. Judge Taft, in the famous” 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you something in mind where a boycott 
would not Injure anyone? 
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Mr. Dbew. I do not think, Mr. O’Ctonnell, that simply withdrawing patron* 
age, although It is clearly a boycott, is unlawfully a boycott. I think I have 
a right not to trade with anyone. I think all the people in this room could 
have some cause of grievances against a storekeeper and agree not to trade 
with him; and I do not think there would be the slightest legal wrong. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would It not have a tendency to injure the store- 
keeper? 

Mr. Drew. Of course. Lots of things all of us do every day in pursuance 
of our personal alms injure others, though they do not give rise to causes of 
action. [Reading:] 

“ On the same point Mr. Judge Taft, in the famous Toledo and Ann Arbor 
case, said : * Ordinarily when such a combination of persons does not use 
violence, actual or threatene<l, to accomplish tlieir purpose, it is difficult to 
point out with clearness the illegal means or end which makes the combination 
an unlawful conspiracy, for It is generally lawful for the combiners to with- 
draw their Intercourse and Its benefits from any person ’ ” — 

That covers the point you just raised, Mr. O’Connell. [Continues reading:] 
“ * for It is generally lawful for the combiners to withdraw their intercourse and 
its benefits from any person, ami to announce their intention of doing so; and 
it is generally lawful for tlie others, of their own motion, to do that which 
the combiners seek to compel them to do. Sm*h ctnubinatlons are said to be 
unlawful conspiracies, though the acts in themselves and considereii singly are 
Innocent when the acts are done with malice, i. e., with the intention to Injure 
another without lawful excuse.’ 

“ W'hat constitutes lawful excuse or justification for tlie infliction of Injury 
by a combination of men? Tlie courts, under different phraseology, have one 
general answer, and that is legitimate self-interest. So long as the acts of a com- 
bination are proinptcHl by a ilesire to se<‘uro bem'lits for its members and not 
merely to Injure others, they are held lawful, even though incidentally such 
acts may cause great injury to others. When, however, the infliction of injury 
is a direct and primary purpose, such purpose is lield in the law to be malicious 
and the conduct of the combiimtlon to be unlawful. To afford justification there 
must be a reasonable connection between tlie means adopti'd and the benefits 
to result. A remote or intangible benefit sought for tlie combination will not 
Justify the Infliction of great and immediate injury uiion others. 

“The boycott Is tiie chief weapon of modern unioni.sin and also characteristic 
generally of its spirit and inetlioils. The discussion of the boycott as a mere 
withdrawal of patronage is idle and academic. When that is the extent of 
the boycott in any particular case, the patronage is simply withdrawn and 
nothing more is heard about it. From such simple proceiiure the modern 
boycott has been develop<;d into a very dilferent tiling. Said .ludge Taft, In 
an early case (1893) : *The boycott is a combination of many to cause a loss 
to one person by coercing others against tlu'ir will to withdraw from him 
their beneficial business intercourse from tlireuts tliat unless tho.se others do so 
the many will cause serious loss to them.’ 

“ Sahl the Anthracite Coal Strike Coinnilsslon in its report : ‘ What is popu- 
larly known as tiie boycott (a word of evil omen and unlKippy origin) is a 
form of coercion by which a combination of many per.sons seeks to work their 
will upon a single person or upon a few persons by compelling others to abstain 
from social or beneficial business intercourse with such per.soii or persons. 
Cnrrletl to tlie extent sometimes practiced in aid of a strike, and as was In 
some instances practloetl in connection with the late unlharcite strike, it Is a 
cruel weapon of aggression, and its use immoral and antisocial.’ 

“It is clear, then, that the boycott is a war measure; tliut its plain and 
avoweil purpose is to injure and desti'oy. 

“ From the standpoint of purpose what is its excu.so or justification? A 
number of di’fenses In this connection have boon urged. I am speaking of 
legal defenses and not economic. It has l)een said tliat tlie business competi- 
tion between the union and the employer was sufficient to justify the boy- 
cott as a compiititive measure. It has also been urged that a larger compe- 
tition between labor and capital in general existed, each striving for a greater 
share of tlie pnaluct of industry; Ibut between them there is a natural con- 
flict of interest; and that the union, in promoting the Interests of Its mem- 
bers in this larger class competition, is justified in using such weapons as the 
boycott. It is said that by the use of the boycott the union gains greater power 
and instills fear and respect for Itself In the community, so that it Is put in 
a [XMsltiou where it can better assert and maintain its demands for its own 
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members as against the interests of the rest of society. Since, Uierefore, the 
ultimate purpose is to benefit the union, the Injury iutilcted by tlie boycott Is 
dalmed to be justified. 

“ Said Judge Taft of this claim, in the case of Moore v. the Bricklayers’ Union 
of this point : * The right of the plaintiffs to sell their material was not one 
which, in its exercise, brought them into legitimate confiict with the rightij of 
the defendants to dispose of their labor as they chose. The conllict was brought 
about by the effort of defendants to use plaintiffs’ right of trade to injure 
barker Bros., and upon failure of this, to use plaintiffs’ customers’ rights of 
trade to Injure plaintitffs. Such effort cun not be in the bona fide exercise 
of trade, is without just cause, and Is therefore malicious. The imine<liate 
motive of defendants here was to show to th<‘ building world what punish- 
ment and disaster necessarily followed a defiance of their chunands. The re- 
mote motive of wishing to better their condilioni by the power s«) a(’(iuired 
will not, as we think we have shown, make any legal justification for de- 
fendants’ acts. We are of the opinion that e\en If acts of this character and 
with the intent shown in this case are not uctionahle wlion done by individuals, 
they become so wlien tliey are the result of coiuhinatlon, heeuiise it Is clear Unit 
the terrorizing of a coinnumity hy tlireats of oxeluslve dealing in onU'r t(> de- 
prive one obnoxious member of means of sustenance will become both dan- 
gerous and oppressive.’ 

“Said the Anthracite t^oal Strike Commission, in its report: ‘It was at- 
tempteil to defend the boycott by calling the contest betwtHui employers and 
employees a war between capital and labor an<l pursuing tlie analogies of the 
word, to justify thereby tlie cruelty and illegality of (‘ondiict on tlie part of 
those conducting a strike. The analogy is not apt, and tlie argument founded 
upon it is fallacious. Tliere is only <ine war-making power recognized by our 
Institutions, and that is the (iovernnieiit of the United States and of the 
States in subordination tliereto \\hen reiielling Invasion or siiiipressing do- 
mestic violence. War between citizens is not to )H‘ tolerated, and can not, in 
the proper sense, exist. If attempted, It is unlawful, and is to he jmt down 
by the sovereign iiower of tlie State and Nation. Tlie iiractici's Avliicli we are 
condemning would be outside tlie pale of civilized war. In ilviliztHl warfare 
women and cliildren and tlie defenseless are safe from attack, aial a code of 
honor controls the parties to such warfare which cries out against tlie boycott 
we have in view. “Cruel ’’ and “cowardly ” are tiTins not too severe by wlilch 
to elinracterize it.’ 

“In accordance with the broad principles noted, courts of equity have Inter- 
posed tlie protection of tlie writ of injun<*tioii against tiio boycott and its twin, 
tlie sympatlietic strike, and also against tlie organizi'd intimidation aial violence 
of the picket line and otlier familiar forms of cmTcion common to union warfare 
when usetl in ])articulur cases for unjustifieil attack upon others. With the 
growth in the power of the militant union and with the increasing use of tliese 
war measures has nuturally come a greater ihh^< 1 for the exercise of this power 
of protection. There has come also a determiiuHl and systematic effort on the 
part of closcHl-shop unionism to break down this protective power of the courts 
of equity. 

“Tills effort has taken tw’o general forms: An attack upon tlie courts of 
equity and a political campaign to .secure by statute immunity of labor com- 
binations from the operation of the principles of the law of eon.splracy. The 
attack uiKin the courts has been bitter and iKM’sonal, alleging discrimination, 
partisamslilp, venality, and usurpation of legislative autliority. The obvious 
design of the attack is to arouse general contempt and distrust for the dignity 
and authority of courts of equity, and it has Ix'cn a<’compunled not only by 
every form of vituperation and abuse, but by oiH^n defiance. 

“ Said Mr. Spcdiiiig, then general counsel of the American Federation of 
Labor, speaking before tlie House Judiciary Comniitti*e of Congress, upon an 
anti-injunction measure urged by the federation ; ‘Now, I might recount to you 
at great length the abuses of Feileral courts in the matter of sending f<»rtli 
w’hat may be properly called special legislation — that is, tliey usurp tlie legis- 
lative power and make an ex iKist facto law and crush and destroy one side in 
a labor dispute. They turn over the judicial power that the Constitution and 
Congress has given for other purposes. Tliey turn that over to ond side In 
a trade dispute where vital and far-reaching interests are involved, ami that 
aide employs it as an unfair, a crushing, and overwhelming advantage agaiitst 
what, despite its numbers, Is the weaker adversary.’ • 

^ “ ^d Mr, John Mitchell, at an annual meeting of the National Civil Federa- 
tion: ‘ It has bedn the proud boast of the people of our country, at least that no 
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citizen might be deprived of his liberty except uiwn the verdict of a Jury* of his 
peers. As the result of the IndiscrlmlDate Issuance of injunctions, this feeling 
of seourlfy has lately been dissipated, and the American workmen now feel 
that their 8e<'urlty lias been jeopardized. • * * i wish to say for myselt 
and I yield to no one living in loyalty to this country, that If a judge were to 
enjoin nie from doing something that I had a legal, a constitutional, and a 
moral rlglit to do, that I would violate the injunction. I shall, as one American, 
preserve my liberty and the ill)ertles of ray i)eople. even against the usurpation 
of the Feiieral judiciary, and In doing this 1 shall feel that I am best serving 
the interests of ray country.’ 

“Said Mr. Mitchell in his l)ook called ‘Organized Labor,’ publisheil in 1903: 
‘Moreover, when an injunction, whether temporary or permanent, forbids the 
doing of a thing which is lawful, 1 believe that it is the duty of all patriotic 
and law-abiding citizens to ^esi.st, or at least t<> disregard the injunction. It 
Is better that half the workingmen of the country remain constantly in jail 
than tliat trial by jury and other inalienable and essential rights of the citizens 
of tlie United States be abridged, impaired, <ir nullitied by injunctions of the 
courts.’ 

“Mr. Mitchell says practically the same thing in his book on opganizetl labor. 

“Mr. Samuel Gornj>ers, president <d' tlie American F(Mlerati(»n of Labor, in 
connection with the injumtion sought in the lUick's Stove & Uange case, in a 
Labor Day speech at the Jamestown Kxj^osilion, said: ‘An injunction is now 
being .sought from tlie Sii|>reme Court of the District of (Ndnmbia against 
myself and my colleagues of tlie executive council of the American F(xlerutioti 
of Labor. It seeks to enjoin us from <loing j>erfectly lawful acts; to dei)ri\e 
US of our lawful and constitutional rlglds. So far .ms I am c<)ncerned. let me 
say that never have I, nor never will I, violate a law. I desire to be clearly 
understood, that when any court undertakes, without warrant of law, by the 
injunction pnK'css, to deprive me of my isTsonal rights and my personal 
liberty gunrantec'd by the Clonstitutlon, I shall have no hesitancy in asserting 
and exercising those rights.’ 

“This i>ersonnl (Udlaiice, issued even before tliere had been any action of the 
court, was repeated by Mr. (iompers in a public lnt(*rvlew, in whicli he said: 

‘ When it comes to a ciioice l)etween the surrender of my rights as a free Ameri- 
can citizen and violating tin' injunctions of the courts. I do not hesitate to say 
tliat I slnill exercise my right as betwemi the two.’ 

“After the injunction was issued. Mr. Gompers, writing ollicially as president 
of the Fetlerationist, the ollicial organ of the American Ftnleration of La))or, 
said as to the rights of laboring juen : ‘ Tl»ey have a lawful rigid to do as they 
wish, all the Van (’leaves, all (he injiuKtions, all the fool or vicious opponents 
to the contrary notwithstanding. * ♦ • umii » ]aw is passed making it 

compulsory uiM>n labor men to buy Van (’b*ave’s stoves we need not buy them, 
we won’t buy them, and we will persuade other fair-minded, sympathetic friends 

to coofKU’ute with us, and leave the blanifsl things alone. Go to with your 

injunctlorus ! ’ 

This sounds a great deal like the statement of Mr. Anton Johannsen. 
organizer for the unions affiliated with the American F’ederation of Lalior, 
made upon the stand here a few days ago. In fact, you can not distinguish 
betw’een the two. Mr. Johannsen frankly stated that if he was enjoined from 
doing what he thought he had a legal right to do, he would violate the In- 
junction. 

As far as Mr. Johannsen is concerneil, I consider the chief significance of 
what he had to say lies in the fact that he sjvoke as represtmtative of organized 
labor, occupying an ollicial i>osltion with the uni<ms nfiiliate<l with the American 
Federation of laibor, and sent out by their authority as their official spokesman, 
speaking to dilTerent Imdies of workmen in this country, as an organizer 
affiliated with the American Federation of laibor, and part of his official duties 
la to organize other unions into the unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of I.iabor. In other w'ords, Mr. Johann.sen six)ke as the official siwkesman 
of the American Ftxlerattlon of Lalx>r. 

Commissioner 0 ’Connei.u Before this commission? 

Mr. Dbew, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNKT.L. Sent here to do so? 

Mr. Drkw. I supi)ose he was subixenae<l, but at the present time he is an 
organizer for unions affiliated with the American Fe<leratli»n of I^ibor. I^ 
you want to repudiate that? 

Chairman Walsh. You must not ask questions of the commissioners. 
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Mr. Debw. Then I will withdraw that question. 

Chairman Walsh. I will say here that Mr. .lohannson was subpoenaed as a 
witness, covering the general pha.He that you are subiwnned on. You are a 
member of .the American Bar As8o<datlon, and we do m>t ask you to speak for 
them. We don’t want any false Impression created here. 

Mr. Dbkw (continues readiin::). “The chara<ter and ttMidency of these utter- 
ances of these lea<lers of organized labor re<inire no comment in a community 
which rests uix>n a democratic governnieiit and in which the rights and lils^rtles 
of each of us are voiichsafeil to us only by the correlative ohstu'vanw of the 
rights and liberties of others. Such a community, of ctnirse, can not continue 
to exist as a democracy when one gnmp of its meml>ers can siuvessfully defy 
the rules and obllgutlous common to all. It may be observed, liowever, that 
when such a group has readied a p<>sitlon of such iniwer that Us sixikesmen 
and leaders feel able to defy 4in<l refuse obedience to tiie courts charg«‘<l with 
the common defense of our rights and liberties, there Is liulicuted not u dl- 
iiilnlsheil but an increasi^l netnl on the part of the rest of ns for pndection. It 
Is to be also observed that these men are the responsible leaders and tcMichers 
of millions of organized worknuMi. that their detiance and ainise of our <'onrls 
has been systematically contlnueil for years, and that If the ‘attitude of labor 
toward the law ’ is at the moment <‘hargt^l with hostility, distrust, and contempt, 
there Is no nee<l to seek further atield for the reason therefor. 

“The entrance of the American Fe<lerntion of Labor into ivilltics had for 
its chief cause tills desire to break d<mn and remove the protection of the 
rest of society against the acts of Industrial comhlnations. The unions, of 
course, have asked for sanitary laws, chihl-lahor laws, ami other measures In 
the eutegory of soeial an<l reiiKHlial legislation, hut no measure of this kind 
was Important enough to bring about a coiu-erted labor movement In imlltlcs. 
The desire, however, to free labor combinations from any restrictions uixin 
the unlimited use of their power was eonsidereil vital and Important enough 
to warrant the systematic ilevelopnient of the political power of organlzetl 
labor in city, Stat<‘, and Nation. 

“ The changes asked have taken many dilTerent forms, but all of them upon 
analysis disclose the one fundamental piiriiosi* of freidng labor comblnallons 
from the operation of legal rules and prineijdes l>y w'bi<*h tlie conduct of other 
men in combination is measnrtHl. The chief elTort has lasui to destroy or 
cripple the use of the writ of injunction In labor cases. The <lemand for jury 
trial in cases of contempt of <'ourt has this underlying puriiose, for If a court 
of equity may not punish for dlsol>e(llence of Its deciws except after jury 
trial, its whole power and authority Is made dependent upon the action of a 
jury, and 1 Juryman out of 12 W(add be in a jMxsitlon to nullify the decree of 
the court. The demand that in labor cases any conduct on the part of comld- 
iiHtlun shall not l>e unlawful unless the same conduct on the part of an Iddi- 
vldual w’ould be unlawful, Is readily seen in the light of our previous discussion 
to destroy the foundation principle of the law of conspiracy. 

“ The Sherman Act, of which so much has been heard, u(lde<l the attempt to 
restrain interstate commerce to tlie things it was unlawful for a combination of 
men to do, and it is this provision which brought the union into conflict with 
this law. The Sherman Act gave no injunctive reniwiy to the employer against 
the union; it gave him no action at law against the union Itself. Under It, 
however, such damages us he <*ouhl recover against the individual members of 
the union for Injury sulTere<l tlirougli its violation were trebled. Tlie effort to 
take labor combinations from under the or)enitlon of the Sherman Act Is a 
natural part of the plan to secure their immunity from all the legal rules which 
apply to other men. 

“ The many legislative proposals rtesigne<l to secure privilege and Immunity 
for labor combinations need not be further gone into. The recent Clayton law 
seems of doubtful meaning, although it was Hui>posed and intended to realize to 
some extent the demands of organized labor. Should it prove disappointing, 
we are already advi.sed that a more determine<l campaign than ever will 1^ 
carried on to secure law's which will accomplish the ends sought. 

“One legislative victory, however, has bwn galne<l of clear and unequivocal 
import, namely, the provision in the sundry civil appropriation bill that none of 
the moneys appropriated shall be used in the prosecution of labor and farmer 
unions. This victory was the greater Inasmuch ns such a provision In previous 
measures called forth the exercise of the pow'er of veto by President Tnft and a 
statement by President Wilson condemning the provision in principle. Such 
provisiou is signifleaut la that It defines unmistakubiy the poltlcal pun^ose of 
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organized labor to be the securing of special legal immunity and a license to do 
things which other men can not lawfully da It is significant also as an accept- 
ance by our national administration of the principle of arbitrary class legis- 
lation. 

“And It is Important to remember in any discussion of this demand for special 
legal Immunity that tliose who make it speak In behalf not only of such unions 
as may be orderly in conduct and wise In leadership — and which, by the way» 
have no need for license to do what other men may not do — but they speak also 
in behalf of such organizations as the Structural Iron Workers* Union, which 
retains its national officers in power even after tlieir conviction of the greatest 
criminal conspiracy of the age, and in whose different locals at the present time 
may be found thugs and ex-convicts as duly elected officers. They speak in 
behalf of those unions which waged civil war in the streets of Chicago without 
regard to the rights of others, and in behalf of that final conspiracy between 
the closed-shop union and the employers’ organization against the rights and 
interest of the general public. The Structural Iron Workers’ Union, the unions 
chiefly engaged In Jurisdictional warfare, and the unions generally to be found 
as parties to these comhinations with employers, are members of the American 
Federation of Labor, and the representatives of that organization in demanding 
this legislation sixmk not only in behalf of these unions but in behalf of an 
extension of their power to do the things they are doing. 

“ What guaranties are offered that such legal immunity and si>ecial privilege 
will bo well and wisely used? The recent history of the activities of the mili- 
tant closed-shop union under the present status of the law affords no comfort on 
this score. Mr. Gompers has testified before this commission that the American 
Federation of Labor has no power of control over its affiliated unions. We have 
noted the inability of the fe<leration to adjust or control jurisdictional wars. Mr. 
Gompers’s own grcait personal Influence has been In-ought to bejir in many such 
cases without results. Even the power of expulsion from the fi'di'ration is not 
used In cases where unions exceed all rules of legal conduct, for after the con- 
viction of the e.xecutive board of the ironworkers’ union, Mr. Gompers an- 
nounced that that union would be retained as a member of the federation and 
would be sustained and strengthened. Forgetting some of the unwise utter- 
ances of the national labor leaders who st^ek this legislation and granting them 
possessed of wisdom and prudence and nvspect for law, still under the loose char- 
acter of the organization of the federaition, and with its lack of control over 
affiliateil unions an accepted fa(‘t, nhat is the conclusion? Simply that reckless 
and lawless organizations, under reckless and lawless leaders, will, through the 
legislation demandinl, be given gri'atly Increased ability to use the immense 
IK>wer of their combinations for purposes of oppression, selfish ambition, civil 
war, and plunder of the public. Should not increased rather than diminished 
legal responsibility be sought by the labor loader who is really wise and far- 
seeing? 

“ The first of the special topics assigned to me under the general heading is 
‘The attitude of the courts in labor cases.' It has been placed at this point 
In discussion because all that has been said on tin* other topics seiuns logically 
to be preliminary to Its proper consideration. The principle and reme<lles 
which apply to labor combinations and their conduct and the functions of the 
courts in their administration are found to be precisely the same with respect 
to combinations of labor as to combinations of other classes of men. In the 
administration of the law, it is (he fumlainental duty of the court to look with 
Impartial eye upon the litigants before it. It has, properly speaking, no at- 
titude, for the very term ‘ attitude ’ Implies discrimination. It is a tribute to 
the success of the organized attack upon our courts which we liave noted that 
such a phrase as * attitude of tlie courts In labor ca.ses ’ could have been formed, 
or such a topic be consldertHl of enough seriousness to warrant its being em- 
bodied In the official program of this commission. 

“ The charge that our courts have unfairly and in a partisan manner ad- 
ministered the law’s of the country in labor cases rests only upon the constant 
statement and restatement of those whose effort is to avoid the equal enforce- 
ment of law. Such statements have been challenged time and time again in the 
lialls of Congress and elsewhere, and never has anything in the nature of sub- 
stantial evidence been offered to sustain them. To enter upon a defense of 
our courts against such reckless, vague, and unsubstantiated cliarges Is be- 
littling to the courts themselves. Tliat the thousands of our judges. Federal 
and State, scattered over this country from one end to the other, unknown to 
one anotlier personally, should by some hidden and occult process arrive at a 
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mntoa! understanding and purpose to discriminate against organized labor in 
the administration of law Is a self-evident absurdity, and yet the great bulk 
of our decisions, both National and State, show a general uniformity in the 
Interpretation and application of the principles of the law of conspiracy as 
applied to all combinations, whether of labor or of capital. Hie fearless en- 
forcement of law and the denial of special and unequal consideration to labor 
combinations as compared with other combinations constitutes tlie ‘ attitude 
of the courts,’ which is the real basis of complaint. 

“A brief study of that much-used union term ‘unfair’ will be illuminating 
in this connection. Any person or company or vKiiitlcal party or legislative 
body which refuse.s to grant any demand of organized labor is called ‘ unfair,’ 
no matter wliat tlie nature or character of tlie demand. My first experience 
with this phase of unionism was as counsel for an undertaker who refiisiHi the 
demand of the teamsters’ union to cease from patronizing a certain team owner, 
who, by the way, happened to be a wddow. In onlcr to comiud tlie uiulortaker 
to cease from securing carriages from the widow for his funerals lie was sub- 
jected to a bitter boycott ami ids funerals were stoned and in some Instances 
stopped by union pickets. The local president of tlie teamsters’ union nssurtsl 
me that the undertaker had binm put upon the ‘unfair list,’ and tliat tlie war 
against him would continue until he ceased to deni with tlie olijeetlonalile 
widow. So, also, the storekeepers wlio fiirnishCHl provisions to families wlio 
were under the bun of the union in the coal fields during tlie nntliracite strike 
were placed upon the unfair list of the union and tluMiiselves subjccptl to a 
boycott described by the coal strike commission as * antisocial, cruel, and 
cowardly.’ In the city of San Francisco, the bricklayers’ union has a rule 
providing that contractors sliall pay into the union treasury one-luilf of 1 
per cent of tlio contract price of work where brick is used. Tlie contractor 
who refuses payment becomes urifulr and subj(‘cted to all the coercion of 
strikes and boycotts until the payment is made. I have in mind the case of a 
man who was expelled from one of the great national unions because his wdfe 
unknowingly took in as boarders some open-slu>p workiiK'n. His nilst'rubie 
and abject letter to the national executive board of the union asking for re- 
instatement on the ground that he could not get employment and was in 
desperate circumstances was rejec*tod. Tlie man was ‘unfair’ to organized 
labor. 

“ Tlie legislator who refuses to pledge himself in advance of election to the 
legislative program of organized labor is unfair; the aldennan or sni>(*rvlHor 
who refuses to a.sslst in tlie giving of all pulilic work to establishnients favored 
by the union is unfair. The word ‘unfair’ in union parlance has galnwi a new 
meaning. The closed-sliop union knows no neutrals. It classes as unfair and 
as enemies all who refuse unquestioning obedience to Its demands without 
regard to how vicious, unreasonable, un.sociul, or uneconomic tliose (Uanniids 
may be. If a business man having no dealings or dispute witli organized labor 
becomes unfair because he will not at its demand engage in a boycott of some 
one who has come under its ban, and if a pulilic olllcer or legislator becomes 
unfair when he wdll not violate his oatli of ollice by administering that ofllce 
in the special Interest of organized labor. It can readily be seen what is the 
real meaning of the charge of unfairness as apiilied to our courts. It is 
obvious that a fearless court in ialior cases wouhl almost inevitably be culled 
unfair, for the even holding of the scales of justice Is ‘ unfair ’ In the opinion 
of litigants who cherish such views and conceptions. 

“ In the discussion thus far civil courts ami civil remedies have been the only 
ones considered, but much that has been saiil ns to the attitude of organIze<l 
labor toward the rest of society and toward the law finds equal application In 
the administration of the criminal laws in cases growing out of labor matters. 
Here, also, in cases of convictions for crimes committetl in the interests of 
organized labor we find the same charges of unfairness against the prosecuting 
officers and the courts. The fact that the trlal-s of such cases are always jury 
trials and that one of the insistent objections by organized labor to courts of 
equity has been the lack of jury trial seem.s to make no difference. A result 
unsatisfactory to organized labor In any court appears to be all that Is neces- 
sary to bring forth the claim of discrimination, uiifulrness, and persecution. 

“ It is natural that the minor courts and local police and prosecuting officials 
should be more or less sensitive to this attitude of organlzeii labor, especially 
In view of its political activities. Such local officials and courts, getiei*ally 
with short tenure of offi<*e and desiring rotdectlori, would, even with the best of 
Inb^tions, be cai^ful not to incur the displeasure of a strongly organ Izet! po- 
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liticul Kioun of tlio community. When such local oiRcials, however, are not 
governe<l by the best of Intentions, as sometimes happens, cases may be found 
of an actual breakdown in the administration of the criminal law, so far as 
cases luvolvlriK labor matters are concerned. A union business agent, writing 
in to the national headquarters of his union during a {>eriod of strenuous 
picketing on the part of the union, says : ‘ Some of our members hud been 
arrested once or twice for a little skirmish, which we sueceeiled In getting them 
out of. * * * The police court judge said, “ For God’s sake, don’t come 

around again with the bunch, or I will have to do something,” but at the same 
time he is In our favor.’ 

“A member of the national executive board of one of the national uniohs 
aihliated with the American Fe<leration of Labor writes to a brother member 
as follows: ‘ I met this Miller on the street last night and had some words with 
him, which brought it to blows, and I hit him, knocked liim down, and his head 
hit a post. I was arresteil and <*harged with assault and battery.’ 

“ In u later letter he says: ‘ I have hired a <*ou[)le of witnesses to testify that 
Miller striK'k me first. Trusting I will be able to get out of it without 'a jail 
sentence, and with kind personal regards,’ and so forth. He again writes: ‘I 
arrived here tliis morning and went to court. A friend of mine had already 
seen the jiidge In the case, and the judge toUl my friend to have me plead 
guilty to simple a.ssault and he wouhl defer the sentence until Monday, as this 
Miller and Wilson leave here Saturday, and they won’t know what the ju<l.g 0 
sentences me. It Is all tlx«‘d so I will not receive a jail sentemce.’ And iinally 
he writes: ‘ I was sentenced je.sterday for the sum of or ,'10 days. This was 
tile best my frliMul could do in the ca.se. I had very near the whole city hall 
behind me. as this Wilson was certainly trying to get me the limit. :MillJr had 
a silver plate put lu Ids head. T don’t think he will scab for a widle.’ 

‘‘Oases, too, may be cited where the regular strong-arm men of certain 
unions, in spite of criminal records and after a long series of a.ssauUs, have 
been let off on conviction by local magistrates uith either a suspended sentence 
or a small fine. After the arrest of the McNamaras at Indianapolis there fell 
Into the hands of the local State pmsecuting attorney a mass of documentary 
and other evidence Itwolving (he other nalional offlciTs of the union, as well as 
being of great importance in the trial of the McNamara cases at Los Augele.s.” 

I woul<l like to state to the commission at this iK)int that tliat eviiUmce was 
found in a vault of the ironworkers’ union lii the basement of the American 
Life Building, which vault was o|K*ned under search warrant primarily Issued 
for llie puriiose of searching for dynamite. It was not seized from the* officers, 
but taken under due proces.s of law upon search warrant. That is in answer 
to a statement Mr. Johuimsen made. lCoutiime.s reading;] 

‘‘ This State iirosecutor, however, not only neglecteri and refused to take any 
action toward the proseculion in the State courts of the parties luvolvtsl, but 
8uc('essfully opposed the nspicst of (he Los Ancclos court tJiat Imiwrtant evi- 
dence Ik‘ turned over to tliat court for u.se In the McNamara trials. He even 
went so far as to announce publicly that the letters and records of the Iron 
workers’ union would be returiu^l, and only the intervention of the Federal 
court preveute<l this disfiosltiou of tliis mass of criminal evidence w’hich later 
formed the basis of the Federal proswutlon and trials. This prosecutor’s 
‘ fairness ’ to organized labor rcsulttMl in his return to office at the next elec- 
tion. In cities where the closed-sliop union is powerful, the frixiuent break- 
down of criminal la\v lii labor cases is notorious and of common knowletlge. It 
is imrt of the accepted imlustrial conditions of the locality, for the inability 
to piiulsli lawlessness committed In labor disturbances becomes a fact of seri- 
ous importance in the consideration of labor questions, and so Is proixirly 
termed ‘an industrial couditlon.’ 

“ If the basic elements and inliuence.s In the general question of the relation 
of organized labor to our laws, civil and criminal, have been made at all clear, 
little more need be said in the discussion of the next subject assigned to me; 
that Is, * Protection of life and projierty during industrial disputes.’ That life 
and property will be endangered either by organized effort or by the individual 
acts of men in the heat and frenzy of industrial contllct goes without saying. 
That It is the primary duty of Government to preserve the peace under such 
conditions, w’itliout resfiec-t to any other or further consideration, also goes 
without saying. That local officials charged with that duty under the influences 
we have noted will often evade or willfully refuse its performance is also 
clear. 
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**Said a bosiiiess agent, writing to the officers of his national union: * There 
are 0 scabs working and 21 deputies watching them all the time, sworn In by 
the marshal. ♦ ♦ ♦ Sheriff Cai*ey ♦ * • refused to give tliem any suf)- 
port, and told them he was a card man himself (which he is). I was ui) to see 
him tOHlay and he told me to tell the fellows If they got* into any trouble to 
have their buttons on and he’d pinch tlie otiier fellow.’ 

“Aside from the intluence of political pn‘ssure and fear, there are a sur- 
prising number of iKdl<*emen, slieriffs, and even chiefs of |)olice in tliis country 
who are members of \ini«ms and who have a <lirecl |H>rsonni sympatliy in such 
castes. It is fair to state, Itowever, that tliere are <*hief.s of |)olic»‘ lioldlng union 
cards ^vho have been fair and fearless in the enforcement of law and order In 
troubles growing out of labor disputes. 

“When tlie emj)loyer in time of lalKU- trouble is unable to secure a»ltH|uate 
protection from the regular authorities, it iHS’omes not oulv a nec^'sslty but a 
<iuty for him to take sinOi measures as may be at hand for sucli pi’otect ion. 
Such iu*cessary course is to he deeply regn^tted, but the res]>onsibilil.\ for it 
rests solely uixm those wlio faill in the iMufonnance of their <luties as pnblle 
otlU'(‘rs. The employer in such cases must rely uiH)n such hircMl mercemiries 
us he can hud In the market for such nieu, and wiiii tlie greatest of caie lla'ro 
may become included among tliese lilnnl agents vicious and esen criminal 1>p<‘S 
of men. The successful opposition of orgjinizeil laihor to such State bodies as 
tlie Pennsylvania State Const a Iml ary ami to tlie State Militia generally, and 
to tlie use of tile police aiitliorities of our for prote<-tlon in time of lalsu* 

trouble, will, of course, direidly tend t«) Increase tlie e\ils wbicli lia\e grown 
out of the hiring of tlie armed guard liy the mupIo.\cr. 

“The attitude of tlie plumbers used is sliown liy tlds quotation from Mr. 
Wolfe’s pamphlet, at page 147: ‘Since llMKl tlie pliimhers lia\e forbidden any 
niemliers to enlist in any military organization umbu’ penally of evpulslon.’ 

“The whole interest of the emp1o.\er lies in tin' maintenance of pea»e and 
not in the provoking of violence. So far as lie can, lit* will jail ineii in cliarge 
of Ills property ujxm wliose cluiracim* ami iliscrciion be (‘an rely." 

That is a matter of common scmse. Perhaps you will remember tliat, Mr. 
Joliannsen said tiiaf, a man who would hire a gunman, or criminal t.viK' of man, 
for the purix»se of inciting violence or doing any otiier criminal act, was a 
“chump,’’ as he expres.sed it; in other w'ord.s, he was foolish to put Iiimself In 
the power of sucli an individual. IContinues rea<ling:1 

“From every iM)iiit of \ie\\, tlie logic of the situation as well as tla* history 
of actual fact must aciiuit th(‘ employer for tlie cliief resp«Misildllty for simh 
unfortunate results as come in some ca.ses from the use of private guards. 

“Tlie la.st of the special topics assigned me is ‘State and I'ederal action in 
lalMM- disputes.’ I sliall not attempt to go extensively into llie wide field 
opened up by this question, but will confine myself to one or two matters whlcli 
have come within the range of rny isT^onal experience and observation. The 
action or iiomu'tion of the State antlmritics at ludiaiiaiiolis in the dyiianiiti' 
cases, so-called, has already b<M'n mentioned. It must be said of the r>e])artment 
of .Justice at Washington that at <lilferent times ami under different mlmlnis- 
tratioiis it has also .shown exceeding riluctance to institute action against labor 
combinations charge<l with tlie violation of FiMleral law. In the writer’s iH*r- 
soiial exiierit'iice seNeral laspiests for (lie Instil ution of smii a<’tion, l>ased upon 
evidence which later proved sufiicient to sixaire disTiH^s in actions in.stitiiteii by 
private litigants, have bt‘en refus<Hi. Likew ise a formal requf‘st to tiie Deiwirt- 
meiit of Ju.stice, made long before tlie arrest of tlie McNamara brothers, and 
asking that the investigating nia<*liinery of tlit* Government be employed to 
secure evidence for the prosecution of the criminal conspiracy against the com- 
panies whose work was being constantly d.vFiamited, wuis refusal, although even 
at that time there w’as uinple evidence, that the activities of the officers of the 
ironw’orkers’ union were sucli n.s to make tliat orgaiilzaflon an imlawlul com- 
bination under the Sherman Act In all fairness, however, it must be addetl 
that the Department of Justice under Mr. Wlckersliom, although at first re- 
luctant to take action In the dynamite cases on the ground that State action in 
those cases had already been instituted, still wTum conviiiceii by the evidence 
produced that Federal crimes had been committed and further convinced that 
the action of no single State, even If undertaken and prosecuted in good faith, 
would be able to deal effectively with all the ramifications of a great national 
conspiracy, moved promptly and effectively. From that time there can l>e noth- 
ing but the highest praise for the thorough, able, and unpartlsnn action of the 
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Government authorities in these cases, both under Mr, Wickersham^s direeftnn 
and under the direction of his successors in office. 

^^ The action of another arm of the Government — the Department of Labor 

In the case of a recent strike of the boiler makers’ union In Oklahoma hardiv 
measures up to this standard. A group of companies engaged in the erection 
conducting their work under a closed-shop agreement 
with the boiler makers’ union. In the Oklalioina field the question of work was 
such that the union could not supply sufficient workmen. Recognizing the 
value of Its closed-shop monopoly, it refused to admit new members to the 
union, but instead adopted a permit system by which permits to work were 
Issuecl to nonunion men on condition that the man receiving such permit should 
pay 10 per cent of his wages into the union treasury, and payment of this 10 
per cent was enforced by the simple method of c()mi)olling the contractor to 
d^^uct it from the wages of the permit men and to turn it over to the union 
This tax did not even secure the iKirinit man In his Job, for If a union man at 
any time became out of work, the rules of the union providetl that a permit 
man must be discharged to make a place for him. In other sections, also, the 
Individual members of this group of contractors were subjected to strikes and 
all sorts of high-hande<l and arbilrary conduct on the part of the union agents, 
in violation of the trade agreement. As a result of all this a number of these 
contractors allied themselves together and formed the American Erectors’ Asso- 
ciation, and placed tludr work in the. Oklahoma field and elsewhere upon an 
open-shop basis, making no change in wages or hours or other conditions, but 
simply refusing to acquiesce longer in the closed-shop control of the uidon. The 
permit men were employed direct and paid their full wages, without any 10 
per cent deduction, and there were so many of them that the work of the 
contractors was well manned from the beginning. The union called a strike, 
resorting to plcketitig and violence, and wlien in a few weeks it was apparent 
that the strike was a failure, recourse was had to the Department of Labor. 

“ Mr, John Rlollitt, former president of the hatters’ union, as the repre.seiita- 
tive of bocretary Wilson, met with the members of the American Erectors’ 
Association at Pittsburgh on March 0, 10 lo. He .staOxl that as a representative 
of the Department of Labor he had investigatiHl the situation and found that 
the charge of the contractors of breach of contract, the unfair action of the 
union agents, and the maintenance of the vicious permit system were all correct 
He said that the union It.seJf had admitted these things. ‘The remedy which, as 
a representative of the Dei)artment of Labor, ho suggested lo the contractors 
lor this condition of afi'alrs, was that instead of individual agreements between 
the contractors and the union, the American Erectors’ Association should enter 
into a closed-shop agreenunt with the union, linohing, of cour.se, the. placing 
of the union back In the same iiosition of power and control as it previously 
occupleil and Involving also the discharge of such of the employees of Uie con- 
tractors as could not or would imt M*cure inemlH'rshlp in the uidon. 

No question of w'ages or hours wuis involved in this matter ; no grievances 
presented for adjustment. The only qu<‘stion at issue was whether the con- 
tractors should renew’ their clostHl-slaq) agriHunent with the boiler makers’ 
union after that union had admittedly made a most unfair and vicious use of 
such, an agreement ami had shown disregard of it by freiiuent violations. I 
believe It to be a fair subje<*t of Inquiry on the part of this commission wdiether 
it is a proi>er function of the Deimrlment of Labor to exert its power and its in- 
fluence in the assistance of traile iinicuis to secure closeil-shop contracts, espec- 
ially under such circumstances. The permit men who, umler the open shop 
were relievetl of the extortion of 10 jier cent of their earnings for the benefit 
of the union, were eager and willing to go to work directly for the employer. 
What moral, or legal, or economic justification is there for the interposition of 
any of the machinery of a democratic government to prevent their doing this? 
Are not they, as well as tfie members of the unions, entitU‘d to the protection 
of every department of the Hoverument? Should not the Department of Labor 
in the proper exercise of its functions .sei'k out such instances as this In be- 
half of men oppressed by such vicious misuse of union power and relieve them 
tlierefrom, rather than to take the part of the oppres.sors when relief has been 
obtained by force of other circumstances? This case has bwn cited because 
there is and can be no dispute as to the facts, and It is to be regretted that It Is 
typical of the general conduct of the Departmeut of Labor in its attitude In 
labor controversies.” 

Commissioner O’Conneij.. May I have that last page, please? 

Mr. Dkkw. I have a sttuiogi’aphic report of Mr. Moffitt’s remarks to the 
American Erectors’ Association, if you wish it offered in evidence. 
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(The matter referred to above will be found among the exhibits at the end 
of this subject as Drew Exhibit No. 1.) 

(CJOTtinues reading:] “In conclusion and with special reference to the de- 
mand of organized labor that It shall be the beneficiary of si>eclal legislation 
exempting Its conduct from the limitations of legal rules which apply to the 
actions of other men, may I brlefiy refer to the attitude of organized labor 
toward unorganized labor? This question becomes material because underlying 
ail other Justifications urged by organized labor for special consideration Is Its 
more or less tangible claim that it is charge<I with the divine mission of uplift- 
ing the laboring class as a whole, whether within or without its ranks, and that 
in what it dot's it Is endeavoring to realize the high Itleals Involvetl in the per- 
formance of this mission. It Is the cre<llt extended to this claim by the public 
which secures for organized labor a large measure of sympathy for its efforts 
and pardon for its mistakes and offenses. It is the spirit of <»ur age that largo 
social and ethical considerations shall overrule oftentimes the strict applica- 
tion of legal limitations and restrictions. 

“But aside from aill rhetoric, nil pretentions, and all romantic conceptions, 
what Is the real and actual attitude of the closed-shop union man to the out- 
sider?” 

Let us call Mr. Johannsen ns a witness. He was at least frank and without 
hyimcrisy. He said that tlie attitude of organized labor was uiicompromlsiugly 
hostile and bitter toward unorganized labor. |(%>ntinues reading:] 

“We have also noted the attitude of the boiler makers’ union in Oklahoma 
to be that of plain, every-day plunder. Not only might the nonunion man 
work only by the payment of a tax to the union, but he might not work at 
all if some union man \\ante<l the Job. There is much evidence before this 
commission showing a simihir use of the pm-mlt system in other trades and 
other localities. More than this, the closcd-sliop union not only priwonts 
tlie nonunion man from working at his tra<le, but tlirough Its limitation of 
api)rontloes it prevents him from learning the tra<le at all in the first In- 
.stance, tiius practically sentencing him for life to the ranks of common, un- 
skilled, un(>rganlz(‘d, and unorgnnizable labor. 

“ These things tlie union man does, but one final fact is necessary to crown 
his attitude toward his brother workers. He res(‘r\es the right to eompt‘te with 
the outsider In the field of common labor, while denying the outsider the like 
right to coinpt'te witli lilin in his trade. 

“ If the closed-shop man finds himself out of work in his trade for any 
reason, does he, in return for the prohibition bo has placed against the out- 
sider, consider himself morally bound to wait until he can secure work at his 
own trade? Not at all. He promptly takes other work where he can get it 
and thereby enters into comp«*tltion with the common laborer. Here, then, 
we have the worker who is r(‘ully exploited— the common laborer. Kvi*ry one 
of us Is his p< 3 tentlal competitor, for if the lawyer, or the doctor, or the mer- 
chant fall in his particular calling, he finds the ranks of common labor always 
open to him. In turn, Iiowevcr, we find all avenues of progi'oss to higher <’aJl- 
ings open to the common laborer ex<'4‘pt those barred by the closed-shop union. 
It remained for organized lalK)r, asserting the guardianship and protection of 
the common laborer as a reason for special privilege and license, to be the one 
institution In imxlern society whieh < h>scs the door to its progi’ess and at the 
same time retains for Itself the right to remain in active competition with him 
in his own field. , , , 

“ Let us look at these questions sanely witliout pretense or hypocrisy. Work- 
ers have a right to organize for tlicir sellish intere.sts just as any other group 
of society has such right. They have the right to push those selfish Interests 
as agains the interests of the rest of society, but l)y legit Imule and lawful 
means. It is no reason for condemnation of a union that It seeks the advance- 
ment of its members as against the interest of outside workers. In consider- 
ing, however, the application of pi*inciplt‘s of law to organized labor let it l)e 
frankly admitted that combinations of labor, combinations of capital and 
business, and industrial combinations generally are actuated fundamentally by 
self-interest and may be expected always to do the things dictated by self- 
interest even though that self-interest may conflict with the Interest of other 
classes of society. Labor combinations, with tlie great power and wealth they 
have achieved and under clever and able lemlera, have no need and no jiistifl- 
cation in the pursuit of their siwcial ami selfish aims and piinioses for a siieclal 
privilege or dispensation not accordetl to other combinations of men.” 

Chairman Walsh. CJommlssloner O’Connell has some questions he would 
like to ask you. t 
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Comralssloner O’Connell, If you had to say, Mr. Drew, whether organlKed 
labor In Its present capacity, with all the faults that you have alleged against 
It,, with all Its weakiiesst's and ramifications, would you have it wiped out of 
eitistenee? 

Mr. Drew. Nut at all, Mr. O’Connell; I think that would be a verj’^ foolish 
thing to do. You may plant a tree out in your back yard, and because of Its 
location or the lack of proper training it may grow to be crooked. That don’t 
mean that you have got to tear the tree up and throw it away. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I take It that the general thought you have given 
to bring your mind to Its general criticism of organized labor that you must 
have given some thought as to what organized labor might l3e and how it 
should conduct Itself and how it should be organiztHl. I am sure this commis- 
sion would and I would be intensely intert‘sted to have your opinion, because 
gf the specialty you apparently have made of one side of tlie question, as to 
whether you have given thought to Ihe other shle. 

Mr. Drew. Mr. O’Connell, I am a firm l)elle\er in the organization of workers, 
I am a firm believer in collective bargaining. I think that notliing more 
effective could be d(Hie in the direction of realizing both of those things than 
to get the union movement of to-day hack to bcdnwk — a sound economic founda- 
tion; to think a litlle more of the plowshan‘ and i)eriuips a little h*ss of the 
sword. There Isn’t any fair argument against a laboring man using thl.s 
I)ovver, even in militant metlmds, using your people when they are organized 
with all tlie discipline of sohllers in war. But the trouble with that Is that 
you develop cla.ss consciousness, according to my miiul, along the line of organi- 
zation; you (‘inphasize the strong arm of the organization .so much that the 
man forgets his own duties and responsibilities ami strength ns a productive 
factor in industry. 

Now, I have read through the dlfPeretit trade magazines of the country, In- 
cluding the Federatlonist, and 1 do not find a word from co\'er to cover advis- 
ing the workingmen to increase their cHi<’icnc.v or capacity or to <‘(>oiM*rale with 
the employer in securing as great ati output as possible for the common result 
of Ills capital and (heir labor. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Prohalily the laborer believes there are now enough 
engagwl in that work 

Mr. Drew (Interrupting). I don't know; labor is the one grejit e.sseri- 

tial to production; and if the laborer limits producthm or takes a stand that 
limits production there is Just that much less in the pot for him to fight for 
a share of. 

y Commissioner O’Connell. I understaml you to say. Mr. Drew, that you are 
a firm l>eliever in organization, and with tiiat in the rigiit of bargaining? 

Mr. Drew. No sane, sensible person nowadays objtH't.s to those conceptions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you agree that we can not have collective 
bargaining without organization? 

Mr. Drew. Exactly; exactly. Therefore, I think it is a greater pity that 
the ability of organized labor to realize its proper functions as a party to 
collective agreements should he so handicapiied liy a lot of these things that 
they do. 

Commissioner O’Oonneli.. Well, first, how' are w'e going to have organization 
with the opiM)sitl(m of employers, who enndoy the workmen, against organi- 
zation? How', then, can we have collective bargiiinlng? 

*Mr. Drew. Mr. O’Connell, if you will go through the great national Indus- 
tries of to-day that are upon the open-shop basis, you will find that they 
were once upon a clo.sed-shop basis. Organized labor has collective agree- 
ments; had collective agreements with our people; they had collective agree- 
ments with the metal tra<les and founders. They developed the strength to 
secure them and to have them in actual operation. Why have they lost them? 
I think that Is a very pertinent inquiry. Why are industries that were once 
closed shop to-day open shop? 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think the answ’er is that employers have com- 
bined for the purpose of di?claring for w^hat they called the open shop, 

Mr. Drew. But why did they do that If the agreement with oragnized labor 
was desirable, was right, was good for the industry, brought about an in- 
crease of output, brought alwut peace in the trade? There were no questions 

competition among these men, because the great mass of employers in these 
Industries were pjirties to tho.se agreements, so that each manufacturer wn^ 
competing on the same basis with others. Why did they get together to throw 
off the control of the closed shop? I can tell you why they did It with the 
structural-iron workers. 
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Oommlflffton^ O’Oonnixl, I think you were with us in Los Angeles ilurlng 
our hearing t 

Mr. Pbkw. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Oonkell. Ami hearil the witnesses of tlie manufacturers of 
that city who came before our commission? 

Mr. Dbkw. I did. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And who declareil they were running oi>en shops? 
,, Mr. Dbew. Yes, sir. 

' Cominis.sioner O’Connell. And tliat they had agrts.Ml imt to employ union 
men? 

Mr. Drew. Yes. I want to .say to you right now. and 1 want to say It 

publicly, ns I have said it privately, that I am not at all proud of the par- 

ticular use w’hlch has been made of the open slmj) in Liis Angoh^s. It is simply 
evidence that we are all human; that no cIa^s can stand power \>lthout some 
responsibility. The exci'sses that we complain of on the part of tlu* cIoschI 
shop when it gets control, we hud exemjdllUsl there in the oi>en shops wIumi 
our employers got control. It all goi‘s to sh()w that no one of us. ladiig 
human, can stand too much power without responsibility. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You heard Mr. Davenport, 1 think, Satunlay, in 
his opinion as to whelher it would l>e l»eueti<‘lal either lo tlie employee or to 
the employer for organizations of lalxu* to im*or|airate. ami ids statement that 
he was unalterably opposed — tliost» are not ids words, but the iiiUMit, 1 tldnie -• 
that if he was in the position of a legislator to do it. he would not vote in 

favor of it, nor If he wu.s in a posithm to say so, would he say to tliem tt> in- 

corporate? 

Mr. Drfav. We do not present a unitetl front on that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Lawyers an‘ not all ugretsl? 

Mr, Drew. No, in the first plact*; and in the second place, Mr. Davenj)()rt 
hai^pened to bring an action up in Connect i<*ut where the Connecticut luw.s per- 
mit an attachment before suit, and also against a union wliere tliere was a larg<‘ 
uiiml>er of individual meml)ers owning their own homes and some of lids 
w’orld’s goods. That made his a<tion against tlie iialividind ineinluM's of tlie 
union a good and valuable asset. (Jeiierally siM‘;iking, tliat does not lioi<l. 
Certainly it does not liold witli tlie stru<tural-iron w«u*kers, many of wlmm 
are a roving cla,ss, and do not owui their Iioines and iire scattered all over the 
country. 

Ckanndssioner O’Connell. Then >oii do not agree with Mr. Davenport’s 
opinion on the matter of incorporation? 

Mr. Drew. No. sir; not jit all. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Mr. Djivenport expres.sed Ji new* view to me lu re- 
gard to the legality of strikes, or tljc illegality of them; whetlicr you heard it 
or not, I don’t know, but It struck me as a ratlier peculiar construction- sis to 
strikes that mlglit be considered c<K*rci\e, tliat would be Illegal; and 1 can not 
bring myself to an unilerstanding of what strike would not la* coercive. Have 
you given that any thought? 

Mr. Drew. Well, I touched upon tliat in my statement liy saying that a 
strike — a simple strlki> — Just tlie w itlulrawal of the mi*mlH‘rs from employment 
was JiLst an appeal to the hnv of supply and demand and lud an appeal to force 
and coercion. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, Unit woubi lud lie a strike In the sense of a 
strike — ju.st the withdrawal from employment? 

Mr. Drew. Oh, yes ; that is a strike. If tlie men in my employ come to me 
and say, ** We want $5 a day insteail of $4,” and I say, “ I will not pay it,” 
and they say, ** Well, all of us will quit,” and they do quit, that Is a strike. 

Now, if that is all they do, just to go away and cease employment, and I 
can not fill their plac^ii, I have to go back to them and dicker with them and 
give them ^ a day if I can afford it. That is a strike lu its simplest terras; 
and in the light of w^hat we mean legally by “coercion,” there Is no coercion 
In it If you come to me and say, “ 1 want to buy your hou.'^e,” and I say, 
“ I want $10,000 for It,” and you say, “ I can only give you $5,000,” and I say, 
“ You can not have it until you come to my terras,” just so 100 men may 
collectively bargain with an employer, and the law of supply and demand, if 
there Is no coercion, determines the final terras of the bargain ; but if men 
quit, and in addition to quitting they say to others wiio come to take their 
Places, “ You can not work there,” and Intimidate them from working, then 
the strike takes another step forward ; and the law even permits the use of fair 
argmnent with the outsider. But when they go still further and say to the 
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outsider, ** Here, this injury will happen to you if you take our places, ooetal 
ostracism or violence, or whatever it may be, then there Is the further step 
that takes them over the line of the law. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. I am yet In doubt* as to the course; if you say to a 
man, ** You have got to pay me $5,” and he can not get anyone for less, and you 
still demand $5, you would not be coercing him Into paying you $5 a day? 

Mr. Drew, Not legally coercing. When you come to terms that apply from 
a legal point of view It would not be coercion. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And then I combine myself with others and do the 
same thing? 

Mr. Drew. You had a perfect right to do it so long as you don’t combine to 
do injury. A strike can become unlawful if It becomes a combination to injure. 
,A business agent goes to an employer and says, “ I want $100,” and the em- 
ployer says, ” I won’t pay it ; it is graft,” and the business agent says, “ I will 
call your men out,” and he does it. That is a strike for the purpose of injuring 
that employer until he pays $100 in graft to the business agent, and such a 
strike is Illegal. It has no legitimate purpose or excuse, but it is a combination 
to injure, pure and simple. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. I would agree with you upon that. 

Now, supposing the men are working 10 hours a day and the business agent 
comes along and say.s, ” Unless you reduce your hours to 8 I will call your men 
out and won’t let you get other men if I can prevent ”? 

Mr. Drew. There Is nothing unlawful about that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the pni>er you read you dlscussefl the question 
of Jurisdictional disputes, and quoted from a number of persons, President 
Gompers and others, as to this being one of the greatest causes of friction be- 
tween employers and employees, and friction between employees themselves 
in their organiisatlons ; that the fe<leratlon itself was unable to cope with this 
Jurisdictional qu<‘stlon; that instead (►f being able to reduce the number of 
them they showed an increase; I think that is the sense of what you said. I 
think I can speak rather Intelligently on this subject. For more than 15 years 
I have been chairman of the committee during that lime that has had to do 
with Jurisdictional disputes; all of them have come before me as chairman of 
the committee, and other committees of which I was a member, I think for at 
least 15 years, and maybe a few years longer. At the last convention held in 
Philadelphia, held last November, I think there were somewhere around 25 
cases before this commltb^c*; I think you said 24. 

Mr. Drew. Twenty-two, I said. 

Commissioner O’Uonnei.l. I think probably it was greater than that. 

Mr. Drew. One or two I w’as not certain of; I did not count them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But here is the situation : Two or three organizn- 
tions maybe have a dozen of these cases interwound in various ways among 
themselves, as, for instance, the stationary engineers’ organization, I think 
was Involved in six or seven of them. Now, there is not at the present time 
before the American Federation of laibor or in the labor movement but one case 
of undecided Jurisdiction, or unsetthMl jurisdiction of any great Import, and 
that is a dispute between the carpent(‘rs and sheet-metal workers; the others 
are minor. And In tlie years gone by some of the greatest difflcultles have been 
to straighten out by the federation In convention and by its committees and 
mediation, methods for the adjustment of these disputes. But here Is the dif- 
ficulty: Over night the imlustry changes sometimes; the entire method of manu- 
facture, or of material used In the construction of sonjethlng, is changed in 
its form, and we have never discovered — it has never been my experience in 
all these years that the employer attempts ever to give this changed method 
of work to a trade that la receiving a higher wage than the trade that was 
formerly doing it, but always trying to pass tlie new methotl of performing the 
work, or new 'work, to a trade receiving the lower wage, and this causes the 
great friction between the organizntl<ms and the fight that has, as we all recog- 
nize, been most disastrous to all parties concerned, but In numbers and numbers 
of cases the employers themselves are wholly responsible for It. 

Mr. Drew'. That Is true In some cases, Mr. O’Connell, but not In all, and that 
Is the reason w’hy I cited the wliole question of jurisdictional disputes, and there 
is nothing that will justify in law or morals two unions in making war upon 
each other, and thereby doing injury, not to the immediate employer perhaps, 
but to the owner and the general public and to third parties generally who have 
no voice or Interest in the disputes. If organized labor can prevent a united 
front for the purpose of carrying on an offensive warfare and enforcing Ita. 
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agM^eDts, It certainly has a right to do so, but It ought to settle Its own qtmr- 
rel8 within Its own ranks and not Invaile the rights of the Innocent publU* In 
this settlement; there Is no question about that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But the public, in as far as the employer Is con- 
cerned, Is not always the Innocent party. We have discovereii In a great many 
Instances that he Is the guilty party, and that some judgment on his part or 
cooperation on his part with that, the dispute might have been avoi(le<l and tlu* 
juristilction adju.sted. Now, you cittnl a case In San Francisco wl\ere the brick- 
layers entered into an agreement with tlie brick employers’ ass<a*lation wliereby 
the brick employers’ association were contributing a certain [ht cent of the 
profits of their business to the bricklayers’ union. 1 (hiiik <>iu‘-lialf of 1 per 
cent, something like that. Now’, the fact is in lliat case iliat the brick nuiiiufac- 
turers entere<l into an arrangement with tlie union to prevent tlie terra-cotta 
manufacturers from getting their material In to displace the brick manufactur- 
ers’ material? 

Mr. Drew. It was part of the combination to contred the w’hole marked. 

CJommlssioner O’Oonnkll. And they did contrileute some money to th<‘ i>rlck- 
layers’ union, and I boliewe \vlien our hearing was tli<‘re, tliere was testimony 
that they yvere still doing it to pnwent tlie terra-cotta manufacturers’ from 
getting in. 

Mr. Drew. The way the bricklayers' union elid was to pass a ruh‘ niul make it 
a. part of their rules that every brick contractor sliould, whether lie wislied to 
or not, pay one-iialf of 1 peT cent to the liricklayers’ union, and there was iihictnl 
In evidence before your commission a number of receipts where such iiuyment 
w’as enforced by strike. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. TIk* receipts that I saw were receipts through tlio 
secretary of tiie brick manufacturers’ association. 

Mr. Drew. No, sir ; the bricklayers’ union. 

Commis.sloner O’CoNNKr.L. Tlie receipt from the lirleklayers* union to the 
manufacturer? 

Mr. Drew. No, sir ; I have in mind a receipt from tiio hrieklnyers’ union for 
$40 from Brandt & Stevens, contractors, after strike had been calltHl to miforce 
payment. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Rnt the fact is there W’ns no strike, no coercion 
show’ll, that the bricklayers compelled the brick manufacturers to pay them 
tills money? 

Mr. Drew'. If brick mamifacturors wen* a part of tills illegal combination, 
lliey are as mucli to blame as the unlon.s. 

Commissioner O'Conneli.. But tlie paper that you read before us, th(*re was 
nothing to indicate tliat the lirh'klayers were comptOling the briek manufaetiir- 
ers to pay to them a certain per cent every niontli, witliout any qualification. 

Mr. Drew. They were compelliug the men that erectcnl tlie brick in the build- 
ings. This W’HS forceil from tlie iiriek contractor, who didn’t care about it, l)ut 
was willing to buy Ids lirick anywiierc lie eould get it. and if It \vas an attempt 
between tlie unions and the mnnufaeturers to control the market In San Fran- 
cisco it makes it all the more reprehensible. 

Comniissione/ (VConnki.l. It w’as a fight lietween tlie brick nmnufarturers 
and tlie terra-cotta people as to whose material would go into the buildings. 

C/<unmlssIoner Weinstock. Terra cotta or the concrete iieople? 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. Botli. 

Mr. Drew. I say for tiie bricklayers’ union to len<l them.selves to sucli a 
thing Is all the more reprelienslble. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It doesn’t relieve tlie employer? 

Mr. Drew. Bless your heart, tlie employers are tlie w'orst part of the emnbi- 
nutlon. They oftentimes are the ones that get tliem together. They use the 
closed shop of the union to swindle the general public. The bricklaying 
industry in New York is practically ciose<l — in New York and San Prnndsco 
and Chicago — by deals between flu* employers and the unions, and the pow’or 
of that rests upon the closed shop as the power of the union and the ability 
of the union to prevent any outsider from getting labor In that particular 
market.' I say that Is a misuse of the closed-shop power of the union against 
the rights of the general public. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do we see any general criticism offeretl or pub- 
lished against the employers in their associations for entering Into these Illegal 
combinations? 
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Mr. Dbkw. You will find our people criticizing them wherever they come 
together, end there are two court proceedings to dissolve such combinations 
now pending. We don’t approve of it. We say that is the ultimate crime of tJie 
closed shop, and it Is the logical development of the closed shop. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You clte<l or read from a communication that 
apparently had come to you, and I take it during the ironworkers’ case the 
business agents, writing to their officers 

Mr. Drew. I have photographic copies of those letters if you want them. 

Commls.sloner O’Connell. No ; I don’t want them. I just want to bring It to 
your attention. Did you hear the ex-mayor of Altoona’s testimony before this 
commission last week? 

Mr. Deew. No, sir; I did not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the case of detectives or police officersH-I 
think it was a constable he was called in Pennsylvania— beating up a business 
agent of the organization in Altoona very severely, and he was sent to the 
hospital, and after he got out of the hospital he went home and died. A man 
by the name of Gallagher; the gentleman that appeared was mayor of the 
city of Altoona at that time; during some strike of the shopmen on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. This rn:in went away, and warrant was Issued, but they 
never caught him; and after the strike was over it was all settled, and an 
official of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the master mechanic at the Altoona 
8hop.s — I don’t recall his name ju.st now — called upon the mayor, with others 
present, and said he wanted to liave him come off of any further attempt to 
punish tlds mUn who had run away from the court ; and said tliat they had 
fixed the judge, fixed the district attorney, and fixed somebody else. Everybody 
was fixed hut the mayor, and If he would come off the man could come back 
there, as his home was in Altoona, or in the country there some place, and 
everything would ho all right; and the mayor said, “Very well; if everybody 
else is agreeable, I am.” And the man immediately showed up; he was there 
the next morning on the street. Does that not show that others have Influence, 
or try to have, with the courts? 

Mr. Drew. There is no question about that at all. I would not attempt to 
defend the acts of all the employers of this country, because they are human 
Just as the rest of us, and are going to fight their fights under the circum- 
stances in which they find themselves at the particular times. And I would 
like to see some of the labor unions’ funds to back up, if they have evidence, 
such a charge of iixliig courts ; I would like to .see some of your funds used in 
prosecution of cases of that kind. 

Furthermore, I would like to say now that I have been counsel before this 
commission, as you all know, for nearly a year for the open-shop employer, 
and I have never offered before this commission a line of evidence on the 
subject of vloleuce. I am not particularly concerned with the features and 
Incidents of war after war starts. War is bnitual business; you must expect 
that you will have brutality and hatred and bitterness. My chief concern is 
with the cause tliat leads up to war before it begins, and not with the way 
they carry It on after it starts. 

Commissioner O’OoNNEr.r.. In that direction, I don’t think you were with us 
when — in some of the western places, like Lead and Butte. However, the 
question that came up before us was in various ways and is quoted, that men 
should not be deprived of their liberty without due process of law and all 
that. It Is alleged here before this commission every place we have been that 
citizens are deprived of their liberty without due process of law and where 
courts are In operation ready to perform the functions of the courts and In 
disregard for the courts men are deprived of their liberty. Now, what Is your 
opinion, Mr. Drew, of that .sort of conduct? 

Mr. Drew. There is no excuse for either party to an industrial dispute vio- 
lating the laws of the land, of course. There are no two ways about that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, where is the equity in the proposition? 
That is what I want to get at. Where is the poor man’s equity? 

Mr. Drew. I don’t think It concerns the genesis of our discussion if we can 
not find equity in every case. Some people are born to the world . cripples. 
What compensation can there be for that? Some are feeble-minded. What 
compensation can there be for that? 

Comraiasloner O’Ccnnelj.. In the case of men bom into the world cripples 
we train or educate ; great surgeons grow up, and thousands of cases have been 
successful. 
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Mr/1>BBW* Sometixn^ the law of compeuimtiou seems to operate, does it not? 

OonUnlftsloner O’Coknkll. It cures these ills In nature; but there dot^s not 
$ieen» to be a uhanlmous opinion of the legal minds In our times. There don’t 
seem to be any unanimity of construction. 1 askeil Mr. Davenport the oilier 
day what he would suggest as a remedy for ail these things riiat he was talk- 
ing about, and he seemed to be a standpatter ; he said nothing. 

Mr. Drew. Here Is the general proposition: Tlie minute you have a law of 
universal application you will have Indlvhlual instanees wlvere what appears 
to be Injustice comes from the application of that law. The minute you try, 
however, to make a law to apply to eacli iiulividual case as It arises you have 
need of all the functions of a court of equity. Furthermore, if you try to 
apply that law outside of some judicial action you have <-liaos. \on have eacli 
man a law to himself. Now, you have to take your choice between the two. 
It is one of the prices we pay for not Iwing perfect people and living in a 
perfect age, that the minute we make rules to govern ourselves of universal 
and general application there will be individual Instances lii which they swiu 
to work out unfairly. That applies to the shopkeeper, the real estate dealer, 
the laboring man, and all the others. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The laboring man secmis to be the most helpless 
of all. The shopman, he has his shoj) and his goods in his shop; tliey stand 
as a sort of guaranty for him — guaranty that his attorney’s fees will be paid — 
but the laboring man, lie has nothing. He seems to be helpless. 

Mr. Drew. You show a regard for tlie laiioring man outside of the ranks of 
organized labor that IVIr. .Tohannsmi does not se<‘m to feel ; and as to the labor- 
ing man inside of the ranks of organized lulior, he lias ample protection. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am not speaking of that man, because I think 
we have heard you say that there are millions of men outside of organized 
labor? 

Mr. Drew. Yes. What are we going to do with tliom? Tliat Is our problent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am asking you now. Wliat would you suggest? 

Mr. Drew. You i)eof)le keep tlieiu from learning trades and oppo.so tluun In 
different ways wherever your interest clashes with them. You don’t go out 
maliciously and attack a man; but wIum'c your interests coutlid wilh the 
outsider in any way you tight him. Where your inten^sts don’t (‘onlllct you 
ure perfectly willing his conditions sliould be improved, the same as are all 
of the rest of us. But what are we going to do witli him? Why should we 
fight or you fight for an increase in union power from the Covernment to get a 
man who may be getting 70 cents an hour, 75 cents an hour, and tor an idght- 
hour day, when some of these poor fellows have not even got a jol) at a dollar 
and a quarter a day? Tliere is th«‘ iirolilem. Tiio employers and leaders of 
labor organizations and social reformers — all of them should get together ami 
do something for these masses of pt^iple, because, after all, the progress of 
society is to be measured by the upward lift of the masses below. You don’t 
get any appreciable progress by giving a 70-cent bricklayer 75 or 80 cents an 
hour, but you do by getting tlie man at tlie bottom of the pile a little lilgher up. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose we all start out to get an Increase in 
wages and decrease in hours 

Mr. Drew. One of the first tilings, Mr. O’Connell, that would make possible 
a reduction In the hours of labor woulil be u general teaching on the part of 
labor of Increase in efficiency, so that they could do in 5 or 0 hours what they 
now do In 8, 10, or 12 hours. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think we have so many people teaching that they 
have got things all mixed up. 

Mr. Drew. You people that reach the ear of the workers don’t agree with 
them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There are so many taskmasters and teachers we 
can not agree; they are like lawyers somewhat. I want to ask you a few ques- 
tions In regard to the erectors’ association. What connection have the erectors’ 
association with other associations, for Instance, the National Manufacturers’ 
Association? 

Mr. Drew. Absolutely none. At the present time we are a member of this 
Joint committee that was organized solely to work with this commission. We 
call It the Joint Committee of Associated Employers, and I am counsel of it. 
That was organized last June, and that Is the only connection we have ever had. 

Oommtssioner 0’Connet.l. Is there a change or exchange of anything between 
your association and the National Manufacturers’ Association that would be a 
record of the acts of organized labor? 
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Mr. Db£w. Absolutely none, and here is the general conception aboist^^^ 
National Association of Manufacturers that I would like to correct The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers takes no part whatever In Industrial dis- 
turbances. If one of its members is under strike, he does not even notify head- 
quarters of it. He gets no assistance from the association; they furnish no 
men, no money, or assistance of any kind. Its general functions, so far as. trade 
is concerned, are entirely along different lines. 

Commissioner O’Oonneix. I know it, but it was originally organized 

Mr. Drew (Interrupting). It speaks a great deal about the open shop, and its 
leaders make speeches about it, but it Is not a fighting or defensive organization 
as ours is. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How Is it, then, that the legal talent representative 
of the National Manufacturers’ Association can always be found In the State 
capitals and other places where legislation is going on, speaking for that asso- 
ciation as against legislation .sought by organized labor? 

Mr. Drew. Mr. Emery, If he is the one you refer to, is not the counsel of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association. He is counsel of the National Council 
for Industrial Defense, composed of about 2.50 employers’ associations, includ- 
ing tlie National Association of Manufacturers and the National Erectors’ As- 
sociation and otliers. He has no oflicial connection with the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Bnt In that degree, and In that sense, speaks for 
the nutional manufacturers? 

Mr. Drew. As a party to the National Council for Industrial Defense. 

Commissioner O’CoNNmx. And cites that as one of the organizations that 
don’t believe this or that legislation in favor of organized labor .should be 
passed ? 

Mr. Drew. The National Manufacturers’ Association has overcome some of 
the criticism to the effect that they take no Interest in these new social and 
remedial measures by taking n v(*ry important interest in such measures, chiefly 
such as workmen’s compensation laws. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you read in yesterday’s imper. T think it was, the 
statement of the president of the Peimsylvanfa State Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which, T take it, is associated with tlie National. Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the same as other associations 

Mr. Drew. It is not. 

(k)mniissl()uer O’Connell. As to its position on the cliild-labor bill just 
1 Kissed? 

Mr. Drew. No, sir. 

C<)mmi.ssloner O'Connell. And its general criticism of eYtTyiiody counwt(‘<l 
with It? 

Mr. Drew. No; Imt we have no connection with it, or tlie National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What number of members in the National Erectors’ 
Association? 

Mr. Drew. I would say alxmt 40. 

Cximmlssioner O’Connell. Wiiat are tlie dues ami expenses? 

Mr. Drew. Our dues are ba.sed upon the number of toius that each concern 
erects. I think it is 3 cents a ton on inuterial. 

Commissioner 0*(k)NNKF.L. Would you give us the names of some large con- 
I’crns and cite wliat it would cost tliem? 

Mr. DRi:w. Post-McCord, of New York, comes to my mind now ; Its dues are 
sometimes $25 a month, or sometimes $125 a inontli, depending upon the amount 
of material that they are immlling at tlmt particuhir time. At the pre.sent time 
I am frank to say tliat our dues are pretty slim. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there a publication of any kind showing the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of tlie association? 

Mr. Drew, No ; but our general Income, if you want that, is about $2,600 a 
month—about $30,000 a year. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you furnish this commission the documents, or 
have proper ofllcers do it, showing the receipts and expenditures of the associa- 
tion for the past .several years? I siipiK).se they are published annually to the 
officers or members, or something, if not publicly ; and the membership and the 
cost of membership? 

Mr. Drew. Well, I will furnish you with the membership and the cost of 
membership, but I will have to consult our executive committee about our 
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lor tlie last several years, but 1 don't think there will Ik> any 
about that 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Welustock has some questions he wants to 
ask yon. 

Oommisaioner Weinstock. You went on In your statement, Mr. Drew, to 
point out that unions are not legally responsible. In view of that, will ytm 
explain how damages were collected against the Danbury hatters? 

Mr. Drew. They were sued individually, a.s individual rnemhers of the halters’ 
union. The Judgment lies against several hundred individual men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can that ho d(Uie in the ease of any union? 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir; if you can hunt up all of the men and they are ilnanclally 
responsible. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you now re<*ull the other day, as we were walk- 
ing out after adjournment, a conversation between yourself and Mr. DavcuqKirt 
on this very point? 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And I was unable to remain to hear the dlscussbai 
to the end, hut I recall your saying to Mr. Davenport, What redress ha\o >ou 
with a lot of union members who Individually are finamdally iiTesponsll»l«‘V 

Mr. Drew. And badly .seattert*!!. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir; despite tlie fact the union may have 
^100,000 in its funds. And if I remember rightly. I heard Mr. Davenport say 
as I walked along there is no difllculty aixmt reaching that .$100, 0(K). 

Mr. Drew. Mr. Davenport thinks, under tlie olglith siH-tion of the Sherman 
Act. that the nssociathm is a person, so it can l)e sued anil i la mages r(*cov(‘red 
from its treasury. No case of tliat kind has ever been brought under that sec- 
tion, and it Is a question whether that language of the Sherman A<‘t makes a 
voluntary association a responsihlle entity, so it can be sued tis such. 1 <louht 
very much whether It doe.s, but that is wliat lie meant. We have had previous 
discussions on that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you are not sure that Mr. Davenport is 
right? 

Mr. Drew. I am not sure that I am right. If an association can he- sn<*d as a 
person under the Sherman Act, still all the action that we would have ngain.st 
hie association as such would be for a violation of the Sherman Act, and a 
great mass of our boycotts over the country would still be nntouc'lied. Where 
you had a case violating the Sherman A<*t you might g(‘l It tlirougli. hut tla* 
general fact of civil immunity of the labor organizations in ilie mass of I'ases 
would still remain unulTeoted. 

Conirni.ssioner Weinstock. If a boycott is levied against a concern doing 
interstate busines.s, would that or not he a violation of tlie Sherman Acl? 

Mr. Drew. It depends entirely uixm whether it restrains the interstate com- 
merce of that concern. The mere fact tliat It did an Interstate-commerc(‘ husl- 
ness would not lie controlling, unless you cun show that It took steps tluil 
actually re.stralned interstate commerce. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Take tlie breweries of Washington, D, (I ; I 
notice at this time that they are almost on strike, and as.sunjlng that they do 
an Interstate business, the unions are sending out bulletins to other organiza- 
tions to refrain from hulying that kind of beer; would that be In restraint of 
trade? 

Mr. Drew. I think under the Danbury hatters’ case it probably would. 

Conmiissioner Weinstock. And that would he in violation of the antitrust 
act? 

Mr. Drew. I think it would. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And would those unions, If they had funds, be 
liable, for that matter? 

Mr. Drew. Yes ; being located In the District, you would not have to restrain 
their Interstate c*oramerce ; but the very fact of their being located In the Dis- 
trict brings them under the Sherman Antitrust Act, because this Is United 
States territory. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, If those unions have funds and are issuing 
bulletins or letters or communications to unions outside of the District, then 
the brewers would have an action, according to Mr. Davenport's view? 

Mr. Drew. According to Mr. Davenport, they would. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, now, admitting that the unions are not 
held legally responsible, is that situation, then, any worse In the United States 
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than In Great Britain? M you doubtless are aware» in Great Britain the 
funds of a union are absolutely exempt from court Judgments. 

Mr. Dbuw. No; 1 think that by a law expressly passed* you can not sue 
a union* agent, or the union In Great Britain for any damages which grow out 
of their conduct in furtherance of a trade dispute; that if you sue a union 
or its agents, and it comes into court and pleads that what it did was in the 
furtherance of a trades dispute, then you may not maintain your suit. That, 
I think, Is the law by an express act of Parliament. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, that being the law, and I happen to know 
that It is the law unless It has been recently changed, the employers of Great 
Britain are even worse off than the Unite<l States employers? 

Mr. Dbew. Of course, there is this, Mr. Welnstock: Parliament has aisd 
passeil laws in England which speclttcally and In precise terms made criminal 
on the part of a union a great deal of the conduct that over here we can 
reach only through InjuncHon — picketing, accosting, watching, and besetting. 
They are all criminal acts by exprt'ss act of Parliament in Great Britain. I 
don’t think the unions would accept in this country the conditions of the English 
law as it stands to-day, as regarding their activities. I don’t think they would 
accept It for a momeut — the whole English system of law on that. I am sure 
they would not. 

Commissioner Wei n stock. Despite the exemption? 

Mr. Drew. Desi)lte the exemption ; I don’t thirik they would accept it. 

Commissioner fiENNox. W(‘ would, some of It? 

Mr. Drew. Well, You would not accept It all. 

Onmmlssloner Weinstock. Tu saying what you have sahl about your ideas 
on the questions of colle<‘livc bargaining and organlztnl labor, which, In brief, 

1 gather In substance to be (he following: Tlint you believe that the worker 
not only has the h'gal and moral right to organize, but that he should organize 
for his own iirotectlon; tliat you are not oppose<l to the closed shop wlien It is 
established In the proiHU* way. Now, In that are you simply speaking for 
yourself, or are you voicing the sentiments of tlie employers of the association 
which you represent? 

Mr, Drew. Well, I am speaking for myself In the opinions which go beyond 
our activities, Mr. Welnstock; but I know tluit is the general feeling among 
intelligent employers. 

Commissioner WeInstock. That they are not opiK>sed to collective bar-, 
gaining? 

Mr. Drew, Why, no. l>ut the collective bargain is the same as any other 
bargain. It slujiild liavo two conlraetlng p.artles, hotli of wlioni should stand 
ui)on an equal footing and possess mutual respe<*t for each otlier and mutual 
responsibilities. How can you ha^e any bargains, collective or otherwise, with- 
out those factors and tliose elements? Now, if a closetl nnlf)n shoj) is so power- 
ful that Is absolutely controls the situation, you have no collective bargain. 
You have a demand and a surrender. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point, will you please resume the stand at 2 
o’clock? 

We will adjourn until 2 4»’clock. 

* (ThereuiK}n, at 12.30 p. m., I^Ionday, May IT, 1015, a nnvss was taken until 

2 o’clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS — 2 P. M. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. We will please be In order. Cliairman Walsh 
can not be bore for a few minutes. 

Mr. Drew, will you take the stand, please? 

TESTIMOinr OF MB. WALTER BBEW—Continned. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Mr. Welnstock desires to ask some further ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner AVeinstoc^k. How long have you been connected with these 
lal>or questions, Mr. Drew? 

Drew. Well, I suppose, since 1905. 

Commissioner Weinstock. For a period of about 10 years? 

Mr. Drew. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. During that time have you had opportunities of 
coming into personal touch with labor representatives and labor leaders? 

Mr, r^w. Why, to a certain extent, yes, Mr. Welnstock. 
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OoauttUMAoBer Wmkbtocb:. Are you familiar — fairly familiar with the atti- 
tude of mind and the aentiment of lal>or representatives and labor leniiers? 

Mr, Dbew. Well, so far as that attitude of mind has been expresscxi In their ‘ 
conduct, 1 thluk perhaps I am. 1 have been a student of industrial ques- 
tions, more particularly as applied to my own activities. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I see. Well, It would seem to me, Mr. Drew, that 
in Justice to Mother Jones, and In justice to Mr. Johnnnsen, and lu Justk'e 
also to organized labor we must assume that when Mother Jones si>oke as she 
did, and when Mr. Johaunsen spoke as he did, they wore simply voicing their 
own sentiment, that they were not officially representing organized labor, and 
what they said should be permitted to carry only such weight as an indi- 
vidual’s Judgment would carry wl»o did more or less oltu lal work for an orguid- 
zatloD. Now, this question I was to put to you In view of that situation is 
this: I w^ant to read to ytm the expression of sentiment on the part of Mother 
Jones, and on the part of ;Mr. Johunnsen, and to ask you whether, as the 
result of your broad experience in the study of these problems and in your 
personal contact with labor leaders and with labor represoutatlves, whether 
you think they are voicing the sentiments of labor leaders and labor repre- 
sentatives, generally speaking. 

Let me read to you the paragraphs I have lu mind. 

Mr. Drew. You moan their attitude toward violence? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Just a moment; let me read the precise lan- 
guage [reading! : 

“Commissioner Weinstock. From what y<m have explained, Mother Jones, 
It Is evident that some explanation Is neetled. There appears in the record of 
the congressloial committee, a copy of wliich I have here, setting forth a 
hearing before a subcommittee of the House, on Mines and Mining, of the 
House of Kepresentatives, a statement attributing to you, which evidently is 
a mistake, and does >011 a grave injustice, and I think you should be nfl’orded 
an opportunty at this hearing for the puriiose of correcting the record.” 

This was the statement attributed to Mother Jones said to have b(‘on made 
at a convention of labor unionists in Trinidad, Colo.; she goes on to say (con- 
tinues reading] : 

“ When we adjourned the meeting and saw we were not going to get any 
help, I said, ‘We will protect ourselves, and buy every giin in Charleston; 
there was not a gun left in Charleston. And we did It bpenly ; no underhand 
business about It, for I don’t believe in it at all. Wo simply got our guns and 
ammunition and walked down to tlu; cami) and the light began.’” 

(At this point Cliainnan Walsh takes the chair.) 

Commissioner Weinstock (reading): “There is no change to bo made In 
tliat statement? 

“ Mother Jones. No ; that can stay.” 

Now, in the examination of Mr. Johannsen, this api>ears; in questioning 
Mr. Johannsen I said: 

“ In looking over this testimony of yesterday I noticed you make some 
pretty sweeping statements here, and I felt It was only fair to you to give you 
an opportunity, if you cure t(» exen-lse it, to amend or modify or CTirrect the 
statements made. lA*t me read tids one to you : 

“ Commissioner Weinstock, I may have, for example, what I believe Is a 
real grievance, but which may prove to l>e only fancied. 

“Mr. Johannsen. After you prove It to us we change our opinion. See. 

“Commissioner Weinstock. Let us limit it to real grievances; would you 
say that any man, or group of men, that have any real grievance, is justlAed In 
taking the law into his own hands, or ignoring It? 

“ Mr. Johannsen. My advice to labor would be, If I was asked for my ad- 
vice — I am not sure I would take the stump — if you are sure you are right, If 
you are convinced of Judicial Invasion of your rights, stand for your rights 
and take the consequences. 

“ Of course, In jilain language this .seems to defy the authorities. Now, I 
think you ought to be afforded an opportunity to modify or change this. If 
you care to do so. 

“ Mr. Johannsen. That is all right as It stands.” 

Now, how far, so far as you have been able to Judge, does Mother Jones 
and Mr. Johaunsen, In speaking as they did, and taking the position they did, 
reflect thb sentiments of labor representatltves and of labor leaders? 

Mr. Dbxw. Mr. Weinstock, you can not draw a blanket indictment of a class. 
It is Just os unfair to attribute lawless sentiments to organized labor because 
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one or two make statementH of that kind, an to wiy that every empleyei; 
in thia eounry is unfair and unscrupulous because you find some employei^ 
that way. Now, this is my understanding of the sentiment of organized labor 
on these matters, so fur as actual crude lawless violation is concerned. I 
am not speaking now of violence of Injunctions, because the laboring people 
have their ideas about injunctions, and from their point of view they think 
the injunction is a lawless thing, but I am referring now to Just these matters 
of brute violence. The better thought In the circles of organized labor Is 
against the idea of its employment. A union is just like the rest of us, an 
aggregation of Individuals — like a city, If you plt'ase. Sometimes the adminis- 
tration of a elty gels into the hands of corrupt people and then a rotten ad- 
ministration with all sorts of corruption exbsts. So labor unions, under their 
democratic form of government, get into the liands of corrupt and unscrupulous 
men, and you have all sorts of such cases. My objection to the closed shop Is 
that it encourages those cases and that It furnishes that kind of a leader the 
power of misusing the strength of the union ; that is one of the objections to the 
closed shop. 

You take a street car company witli a hundred stockholders. The man- 
agers of that company will bribe a city council and get a charter, and the com- 
pany has no objection to getting it by l)rlb(Ty or corruption. The stockholders 
of that company may know perfectly well that that has been done. They 
would not do it themselves, the most of tin in, yet tliey will hike the dividends 
that come from tlie corrupt action of the managers of their company. They 
will wink at the action of tbeir leaders. So the rank and file of organized labor 
know that oftentimes imdliods wliich they tliemselves would not use are used 
in their behalf by I heir leaders. They do just what the stockholders did; they 
wink at it and take the benettts tliat come from the employment of such 
methods. The two are exactly on a par. 

Commi.ssioner Weinstock. Now, Is the stockholder or Is he not liable morally 
and otherwise If, knowing the imUbods of bis representative, ho condones tliera? 

Mr. Drew. Why, of course lie Is. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would that rule work both ways? 

Mr. Drew. Exactly ; there is no rule that ilou’t work each way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And if the rank and lile of the labor organization 
do know what their leaders do is unrighteous and unlawful, though it is 
believed to be In the interest of the rank and file, and they condone It, and, 
do not take exceidlons to It, they really assume the responsibility? 

Mr, Drew. Well, not entirely ; because that leaihu* is a forceful, able man 
generally. He builds up an organization that safeguards liiin In his position. 
He gets himself beyond the reach of the belter cleineiit in his organization. It is 
just the same as a city udinlnistnition which can bulwark itself against the 
effort of docent citizens to get hold of it. That holds good all along the 
line. You can not always hold the organization for what tlie leaders do. You 
lake tlie better class of labor organizations, the things that they deplore most in 
their own councils and try to get rid of are the excesses on the part of the 
leaders. And I tliink they would mid a great <h‘al to their efforts In that 
direction if they would encourage greater resiKmsihility on the part of the 
organization. Thmi the labor leader misusing the power of his organization 
would know that the organization was held to account, and the members would 
be more careful who they elect to olllce. 1 think that would be a good thing to 
help men like Mr. Lennon and Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Gompers tu get a belter 
condition affairs. 

Commissioner Weinstock, What would be your remetly of raising the stand- 
ard of labor? 

Mr. Drew. There is no one remedy. We can not any of us sustain power 
without responsibility. 

Commissioner W’einstock, In the course of your argument you referreii to- 
day at considerable length to the structural ironworkers* case. Did you 
follow that? I suppose, being the (xiuiisel, you followed it from start to 
finisli? 

Mr. Drew. I did. 

Commls.sioner Weinstock. And you are familiar with every phase and angle 
of the case? 

Mr. Drew. I think I am. 

Coraralssioner Weinstoc:k. You probably heard the statement, If you did not 
heat it, perhaps yt>u read it, by Mr. Job Harrlman in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Drew, I heard It ; I was present 
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OoiBtiltoBioiier Wmnswkjk, And among other things, you may recall the state- 
ment that he made, that F. D. Ryan was an Innocent man, railro«de<i Into Jail? 

Mr, Dmsw. He didn’t say Just that, hut that was the substance of It. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And you also heard the statement of Mr. Johaim- 
sen here the other day when he said he thought Ryan had been unjustly con- 
victed; that he didn’t get the full benefit of h trial, and If he had he wouhl 
not have been convicted? 

Mr, Dbkw. I heard that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you give your point of view ns an authority 
on the subject and familiar with it? 

Mr. Drew. I don’t pose as an authority on the question of Judicial proce^Uim 
Every man that loses n ease in court thinks that the court wtis biased against 
him. He would not have been in court in the first place if he hud not thought 
he was right, and when tlie court hohls that he Is not right then the court Is 
wrong. That is the coiniuomn thought of litigants. 

I was present at the Indianapolis trial, and from my point of view I think 
that the trial was absolutely fair. So far as some of the siihstuntlal statements 
that Mr. Johannsen made, T know they have no basis in fact. The statement 
as to seizure of evidence ami papers, the first bunch of corresimndence and 
papers were seized under a search warrant by the State authorItl<‘s from the 
vault of the ironworkers. The second mass of evidence later was taken from 
the office of the ironworkers themselves, which was entered willi a lo‘y 
furnished by Mr. Ifo(‘kin. And he was present, ami he was at that time tlic 
acting secretary of the union, ami th(‘ entry was a!>soIntely lawful, uiwl the 
paj>ers were dolivertMl by the acting .seendary of the union. 

As to the fact that a United States marshal on I>eeen[\her 19, after the trial 
had been In progress nearly thrn^ months, and the evidence was all in and 
the case ready for argument before the jury, saw fit to ordtu’ a train, if he did so 
order it, to take the men to Leavenworth in <‘as(' of convict Ion, I can <m!.v say 
that if there is anything out of the way in that procedure, the United Slai(‘s 
ntarshal should be called upon to explain it. That the United States marsiial 
was udvlseii hy Judge Anderson or the Jury that they intended to convict I hose 
people I don't think for a moment. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You heard the statement inmU* by a wltni'ss on 
this stsiml, and at other hearings, that hahor can not g<‘t a fair deal in the <‘(mr1s. 
.How about the employers getting a fair deal in courts? 

Mr. Drew. Mr. Weinstock, I never have begun for our people an injunction 
proceetllng. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Why? 

Mr. Drew. Becaii.se it would be pretty hard to enjoin the particular things 
that we had to contend with, unless you had evldem^e that would he sufficient 
to start criminal prosecution, and when we got that the criminal prosiM utlon 
was Instituted. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have represente<l employers In courts, Imve 
you, at different times? 

Mr. Drew. In the old days, yes ; not In recent years. 

Commissioner Weinstckk. Did yon have any grievance against the courts 
from the times when you felt that your clients were not getting what is callwl 
a square deal? 

Mr. Drew. I tried to get an injunction against the printers in Grand Rapids 
In 1906, and the court didn’t give me all I thought I was entitled to. 

Commissioner W’einstock. Then, from your knowhNlge and observation and 
experience, would you ailrait the charge, made by labor representatives, that 
capital or emplovers always get a square deal In court, and labor does not? 

Mr. Drew. I don’t think you can draw a blanket Indictment there. (Courts 
are human beings, with different training, and to some extent different iM>lnts 
of view, even in Judicial matters, and one court goes a bit further than the 
other, or not quite so far. You can not say It Is due to partisanship, or due to 
preconceived opinions or bias. Personally, I like to feel that our judiciary In 
this country is above charges of that kind, and if It Is not, we are certainly 
In a sad way, I do know there is a general uniformity both In National and 
State decisions on the fundamental principles applying to combinations of 
labor and other combinations. Even in the famous McQueed case, where 
Chief Justice Parker held there was no action, it was not a difference on the 
law, but on the facts. Chief Justice Parker held in that case, which was a 
strike to compel the discharge of a nonunion man, that the evidence failCMl to 
show any malice on the part of the combination. He held that they were trying 
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to get the joh for themselves, tiiul that the particular ca«e did not show auy 
malice. It is true that Mr. Justice Mann and one or two others In a dissenting 
opinion held that it did show malice. The majority, though, decided that the 
facts did not show malice, and no injunction was Issued. The difference was 
on the facts of that particular case, not on the general principle of law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In your statement this morning, among other 
things, you more or less criticized the Secretary of Labor, because of certain 
things that he had done in connection with labor disputes. What, in your 
opinion, should be the qualification of the Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. Dbew. I think he should represent the laborers of this country, not any 
one class. Say we had a Department of Commerce that represented the 
Standard Oil Co. and the Steel Trust and other large corporations and refused 
to take cognizance of these little manufacturers over the country. What kind 
of a Department of Commerce would you call that? The organized laborer, 
through the strength of his organization, less needs the protection of an arm 
of Gk>vernment than the unorganized man. 

Commissioner Wkin. stock. What Is the attitude of the Secretary of Labor, as 
you have come to know it in your experience? 

Mr. Dbew. I have recitcMl the one instance in which I came in personal con- 
tact with that attitude, and I have stated it here. The rest that I know con- 
cerning his activities is gained from general reading, and I presume this com- 
mission has ns good access to that as I have. 

Commissioner Weinsto(’k. As a student of the problem, Mr. Drew, what Is 
your remedy for Industrial unrest? 

Mr. Dbew. Well, I can not give any remedy, Mr. Welnstock, that would be 
worth your consideration. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If a man who has given the thought and time and 
energy to the problem that you have has no remedy, where are we at? It 
would appear It Is a hopeless situation? 

Mr. Drew. No, sir ; 1 am nither of an optimist. I think we are making head- 
way, In the general education of our people. I think all this talk that we get 
from people like Johannsen and Mother .Tones is good. It seta people to think- 
ing, and if we tell a thing to a man, even if It don't agree with our Ideas, as to 
the kind of mental food that we ought to feed him, still, if he is a thinking 
animal, he will turn it over In hl.s mind and reject It If It is not right, and will 
accept it if it is according to his standard. But if we can make him think, 
that Is the Important thing. As T have said to Mr. O’Connell a while ago, 
we can not make any g(meral social progre.s.s unless it conies from the bottom 
of the mass, and the more we can make those people think about themselves 
and their relation to tlio in<Uis<rial problem and social problem, the nearer we 
are to their expression, their self-expression in some effective way. Such ex- 
pression would be most effective through organization. Where you can get 
a lot of them together and exert their force, that, of course, is a greater ad- 
vantage. But the individual has got to understand fundamentally his relations 
to Industry and to society ; and e<iucatlng and stirring him up and making him 
think, all these tilings are helpful. Tiiere is no general panacea ; there is no 
one rule of growth. The moment an institution becomes established, some 
philosopher has said, It becomes obsolete, because the things out of which it 
grew — the conditions out of which It arose — ^liave changed, so that it is obsolete. 
You can not force any hard and fast rule upon society. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You doubtless have heard more or less discus- 
sion, Mr. Drew, in the commission and out of the commission, of the pro- 
. posed recommendation or suggested recommendation to be made by thLs com- 
mission to Congress for the creation of a permanent board of mediation and 
conciliation to deal with the Interest of labor disputes. What is your judg- 
ment of such a proposcKl body? 

Mr. Dbew. Well, I can not speak for all the people I represent on matters 
of that kind. Personally, I think it Is a good thing to get big Industrial 
Issues national In character Into the hands of the Federal Government as far 
as possible. I think one of our troubles now is having a multiplicity of laws 
in different States dealing with these questions — different laws, different pro- 
visions^ and different ways of administration. It make Industrial chaos, not 
only for the worker but for the employer who seeks to do business. I think 
the more we can simplify and concentrate our legal rules and our admlntstra* 
tlon of those rules, the better it will be for all of us. 

So far as mediation and conciliation is concerned. I believe in two people 
sitting down and talking things over across the table. They will find things 
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bk that they did not dream of, and they will certainly find that they 

are human beings, which they have a tendency to deny now. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Well, then, you, for one, would not look with 
unfriendly eyes on such a propose board of me<llatlon or conciliation? 

Mr. Dbbw. I would not look with unfriendly eyes upon any exi^erlment, 
Mr. Welnstock, because tliat is the whole spirit of modern society. We linvo 
to try out things— even if a thing is wrong we have tried It and discarded It. 
We have made some progress. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There will be some things, of course, from your 
exi)erlence, that you know in advance would fail? 

Mr. Prkw. I might think they would fall, and yet sometlim^ we get sur- 
prised at the way things turn out. 

Commissioner Wktnstock. Could you express nn opinion for those whopj you 
represent In this connection? 

Mr. Drew. You mean as to what — to a renunly? 

Commissioner Weinstock. As to a proposed hoard of nioilhitlon and (•<mclU- 
atlon, yes. 

Mr. Drew. No; I would a little bit rather not do that. Some employers 
believe In compulsory arbitration, especially for i)H)ple In the railroad servlre 
and other forms of public service. Our in^ople I don’t think would oi)poso 
any such suggestion as that you menthm. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commiss!on<‘r Ltuinon has a question or two. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Drew, Is there any opportunity for unorganized 
labor to express themselves as to their desires for hidterment and liuman 
uplift except through the voice of organlze»l labor? 

Mr. Drew. Well, you assume that they are so (*.\'y)resslng themselves, and I 
would have to debate, of course, the hypothesis before we discussed the con- 
clusion. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, suppose they are discontented ; wlmt method 
of expression have they of themselves? 

Mr. Drew. Mr. Johunnson, of San Francisco, Is part of the organization 
which absolutely controls the Industries in San Francisco. You have heard 
him state that their attitude toward unorganized labor Is absolutely ami un- 
comprlslngly hostile. Now, he d(K‘s not speak for the average man in San 
Francisco, hut speaks for those whom he repre.sents directly. 

Commissioner Lennon. The ends for which organized labor Is striving 
touch all our people; doesn’t organized lalior speak for those wlio are un- 
organized as well as for those who are organized? 

Mr. Drew. Mr. Lennon, a while ago I sai<l that whenever in any purtl<*ular 
matter the interest of organized lab(»r was not in conllict with tlmt of the 
unorganized man, then it was i>erfeclly willing to include him In its repre- 
sentation, That, I believe, is true. I believe you, just ns any other good 
citizen, will try to get child-labor laws and other reforms of remedial and 
social legislation which would include all labor. But wherever any question 
of legislation comes up, where the Interest of organized labor Is In conflict 
with that of the outsider, then I believe the attitude of organized labor would 
be absolutely different. 

CoraniLssioner Lennon. You believe those instances where there Is a conllict 
of interest of laborers do occur? 

Mr. Drew. Oh, no question about It. They are competitors for a job. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you express In your pap4'r a seeming belief that 
there was a hatred and hostility toward unorganized labor by the union men? 

Mr. Drew. No question about it. I can read you extract after extract fronf 
the official labor magazines expressing that hatred. Tlie very terms of “ scab ” 
and “ rat ” for the unorganizeii man express's hatred. 

^ramiSvSloner Lennon. As to evidences of hostility, are you aware of the fact 
that a large part of the Income of the unions Is expended to organize the un- 
organized workmen? ■ 

Mr. Drew. Wherever the unorganized worker, by reason of furniahlng a 
market for the employer, or for some other reason, becomes a menace to organ- 
ized labor, then organized labor goes out to organize him for Its own Interests 
as well as those of the man ; and I can demonstrate that from your periodicals. 

Commissioner Lennon. I said he did It for his own Interest, but primarily 
for the Interest of unorganized labor. 

Mr. Drew. Incidentally, but not piiraarily. May I read right here an ex- 
tract from the Bridgemen’s Magazine bearing directly upon that point? 

Commissioner Lennon. Why, I can’t stop you. 
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Mr, Dbew. It is not very long. Well, I do not find It; 1 have mislaid li v<l 
will state the substance of It and file it in the record later, 

(The matter referred to will be found among the exhibits at the end of this 
subject printed as “Drew Exhibit No. 2.”) 

The substance of it was that reports were coming to the international or- 
ganization that comi)etent men were being secured in the outlying districts In 
the South and In Canada to work open shop for the members of the erectors’ 
associ^ition ; and the proposition was that In view of that a determined effort 
must be made to organize these outside men so that they would cease to fur- 
nish a supply of labor to the open shop work, to the open shop employers. 
Before that they haul made no effort toward organization in those disti-lots. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Doesn’t that justify the conclusion that their inter- 
est was to maintain wages and conditions of labor for the unorganized man as 
well as themselves? 

Mr. Drew. There has never been any question about wages or conditions or 
hours between the International Association of Bridge and Structural Iron 
AVorkers and the members of the National Erectors’ Association since the open- 
shop fight. The fight was not over wages or conditions or hours. There has 
never be(m any question between th(*ni on that score. Our people have in- 
creased the wages under tlie open shop. 

Commissioner Lennon. More than they have been Increased in the union 
shop? 

Mr. Drew. T made a compilation about three years ago which showed that 
our people had increased wages on an average of about 11.2 per cent, while 
the general average of increase In the el<)se<i simp tra<l(*s, taken the country 
over, was something like 10 pt‘r cent during tlie same period. 

Commissioner T.knnon. Well, I can not — or have not tho.'^e figures, but that Is 
not In nc<’ord with my experience. 

Mr. Drew. Well, ori that p<»lnt may I read a letter from Mr. McClory, presi- 
dent of the International Bridge & Iron Workers, wlilch I received just a few 
days ago? Mr. Md’lory wrote and asked for a conferen<‘e. I wrote and told 
him that I did not think such a conference w<mi1<1 be granted. In my letter to 
Mr, McOlory, which is dated May 4, B)ir>, I used this language: 

“None of the dire (*vils prophesied from the open shop regarding the exploit- 
ing of labor or tlm oppression of the workmen have come to pass. You allege 
no grievances or conditions whicli call for adjustment. Tlie fundamental pur- 
pose of trade agreements Is to secure pniper wages and conditions for the men, 
not to secure arbitrary mu hecked istwer (»ver the industry. You w ill find both 
this association and its hullvldual memliers not only willing but anxious to take 
up at any time any question which concerns the well-bifing of Its workmen. 
We do not consider It a nect^ssary pren^piisite to the <llscussioM of lalaw (*on- 
dltlons that your organization or any otlier he given an unlimited and arbitrary 
closed-shop control,” 

In answer to tliat Mr. McClory says. In part : 

“ In paragraph 4 you state that none of the dire evils propliesied to follow 
from the open shop regarding the exploiting of labor or the oppression of the 
workmen have come to pass. To this I will .say that tlie r(‘ason these evils 
prophesied have not come to pass is because organized labor stands as a harrier 
iK'tween the open-sliop employers and the realization of the fruitfulness of that 
Iieautlful dnuiin known as tlie opcui sliop; Imt the evil of tliis plan Is ai)purent 
where It is eornpletely establisluHl. I refer yon to some of the largt' cities In the 
South, where there is no seml)laiice of organized labor and where the conditions 
of the working petiple are most deplorable: and it is such con<litioris ns those of 
the South that the apostles of the open shop would like to establish in the 
industries of our nortliorn and we.stern cities, and they undoubtedly would hut 
for the opposition of organized labor.” 

So Mr. McOlory admits that in our case at least the exploiting of labor has 
not come to pass. 

Commissioner Lennon. I was just going to ask you, was it not probably a fact 
that the extstenct' of the Ironworkers’ organization has been a deterrent against 
any effort to reduce wages? 

Mr. Drew. I think it has, Mr. I>ennon, to a certain extent. I think undoubt- 
edly it has, in the first place; and In the second place we are only a small 
gronp of people, and we can exercise a general control over the Industry which 
a larger group would not Im* able to do. Therefore, if our large open-shop con- 
cerns desire to adopt a fair and liberal policy in regard to wages, they are In a 
better position to carry It out than perhaps a larger number of people would be. 
I think there is something in that 
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Now, hav® Increased the wages, umintalnetl the same hours, and iMild the 
cost of all these dynamltlngs and all these assaults — hundreds of thein—aud yet 
our people can erect steel from 20 to 30 ia*r wnt cheaper than they could under 
the old closed-shop system, and it Is something which the public gets the direct 
benefit of in that decreased cost. Labor has the iiureavStHl wages, (he cost of 
erection has been lessened, and I see nothing hut an economic advantage from 
the (flpen-shop in the Iron-erection Industry. 

Commissioner LKNNohi. Then, if you feel that way, yon believe that the situ- 
ation would be bettor If there w’ere no unions in industry? 

Mr. Drew. I believe — I have no objections to unions.* No; I <lo not believe 
that. I don’t see why, Mr. Lennon, a union has got to Imve ul)solute power of 
life and death over an industry in order to exist and t() 1)0 )h»ne business witli. 

I don’t see why you can’t go to any dry goods store down town and patronize It 
without patronizing it exclusively. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, if they do not continue the st niggle they will 
smm give away their wages, their hours, and (heir conditions. 

Mr. Drew. It has not been so in onr industry. It 1ms noi lu‘en so with llii‘ 
metal trades. 

Commissioner Lennon. Maybe; Imt I want to say, though, as a union man, 
for tlie record, instead of tliere being hatre<l and liostilily toward tlie nonunion 
man, more than half of my time since 1 have be<*n a union man, whlcli Is nuin* 
tluiu 40 years, has been devoted to trying to [iromote (he interest of the non- 
union man; although I have been an ollicial a great many yiMirs of my life, my 
experience is that that is true of nearly all the union men with whom I have 
bmi associated. 

I want to ask a question: You .spoke regarding the legal responslhllity or 
irresponsibility because of not being ineori»orale<l, ralluT intimating that lie- 
cause of the lack of incorporation the unions were not legally resimnslble in 
any direction. Is it not true that members are guaranteiMl henetlts, and all 
the other things guaranteed by the unions, and that they can bring suit ami re- 
cover, and have done so? 

Mr. Drew. In tlie States that provide that a voluntary association can su<» 
and be sued in its own name ; in other States, no. 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to ask yon one (}u<‘stion in eonnectlon with a 
matter pertaining to the Ironworkers’ case tlmt 1 think has not coim* illrectly 
before tlie commission while I have been jiresent. I want to say that It is a 
cause of treineiKlous unrest among llie work<*rs of this country who bidleve tlmt 
John J. McNamara was extrudlcted from Indianapolis and taken to California, 
not in accord with the law but the very opposite. 

Mr. Drew. Do you want me to explain that? 

Commissioner Lennon. What have you to say to that? 

Mr. Drew. I was advised b.v long-distance teleplione from Mr. Burns’s olllci* 
in Chicago that McManigal and J. B. McNamara were under arrest In Cliicago. 
I went to Chicago. In Mr. Burns’s olllce I met Mr. Ford, assistant proscs-utlng 
attorney of Ixis Angeles County. Mr. Ford had with him extradition pujiers 
signed by the governor of California fun the extradition of .T. B. McNamara 
and McManigal and J. J. McNamara. Tlie extradition arrangements were 
made with tlie governor of Illinois. With that I had nothing to do. I went 
to Indianapolis with Mr. Ford and Mr. Burns. Mr. Burns was detailed to get 
in touch with the superintendent of police and make arrangements for the 
actual arrest of McNamara, after the proper warrant was secured from the 
governor of Indiana. Mr. Ford and myself cali^nl ui>on Oov. Marshall, stated 
the situation to him, showed him the extradition pni^rs properly made out 
and signed by the governor of California. Gov. Marshall signed a warrant 
directing the arrest of J. J. McNamara. We took that warrant back to the 
superintendent of police and turned it over to 1dm. J. J. McNamara was 
arrested under that warrant. 

Under the extradition laws of (he country, as I understand them, that was all 
that was necessary to constitute a legal extradition. The man appointed by 
the sheriff of Los Angeles County was present to take possession of Mr. 
McNamara after his arrest. The statute of Indiana provides that In extradi- 
tion cases the man to be extradited, after arrest, shall be taken before a court 
and a bearing conducted for the purpose of determining whether he Is the man 
described In the warrant. The superintendent of police said that the Judge who 
usually took care of extradition cases was the police-court judge. On his own 
Initiative be called up ttie police judge, who came down town and held court 
after the arrest of Mr. McNamara. Mr. McNamara was tak^ before this 
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Judge, aud he was asked If he was the J. J. MeNamara mentioned in the extra- 
dition warrant, and he said he was. Thereupon the police-court judge turned 
Mr. McNamara over to the State officer of California. Mr. McNamara asked 
tor the privilege of a day or two to get affairs in order before l^ing taken out 
of the State. The Judge replied that so far as the State of Indiana was con- 
cerned the matter wag now beyond its jurisdiction ; that he had been arrested 
under a warrant of the governor and had been turned over to the officer of the 
State of California; and that the court had no further Jurisdiction in the 
premises. 

Commissioner Lennon. Had the court 

Mr. Drew (interrupting). Now, Mr. Burns and myself and a number of the 
rest of us were thereafter arrested for kidnapping Mr. McNamara, and the 
ground of our arrest was this, that Mr. McNamara should have been taken 
before a circuit court and not a police court for purposes of Identification. 
There was no question but what he was the .T. .7. McNamara ; no question but 
what the extradition papers were all right; no question but what the governor 
of Indiana had signed a warrant for his arrest. Only the Incidental fact of 
identifying him as the man desired, which he admitted, was involved In that 
matter, and finally this whole Indiana statute was held void by the Federal 
court at Indianapolis. 

Commissioner Lennon. At the time that the deportation took place under the 
law to which you refer, was that a court of competent jurisdiction to pass upon 
the question? 

Mr. Dbew. ]Mr. Lennon, we were in a hurry 

Commissioner I^ennon. That Is evident 

Mr. Drew. We said to the superintendent of police, " What Is the court 
before w’hom extradition cases are taken?” and he said, “The police judge 
always handles them, and I will cull him up over the phone.” And he culled 
him up, and that is all the <liscusslon there was as to what court should handle 
the matter, or tliat Mr. McNamara should be taken before. And it developed 
afterwards lliat the p(dieo court generally and almost universally had assured 
jurisdiction of cases of extradition, and that no other court did generally do so. 

Oommlssloner Lennon. Have you any knowledge of any other similar case 
in Indiana where the same jmlge passed upon the question of deportation and 
where, after (he usual court hours, tin* jmlge wont out of the usual order to 
come down town and open court for a specific case of tills character? 

Mr. Drew. No; I do not; and I will say to you frankly that tliis was Satur- 
day, that by the time we got the warrant signed by the governor it was noon, 
and the courts closed at noou in Indianapolis, on Saturday, and whatever 
court come down would have lia<l to be summonetl for that special purpose. 

Commissioner Lennon. The cause of unrest lies In this, Mr. Drew, that it is 
alleged tliat, and labor believes properly allege<l, the undue haste and the way 
It VA^as conducted deprived Mr. McNamara of rights that he was entitled to exer- 
cise through the courts. 

Mr. Drew. Well, admitting the deprivation of tlie technical right, which I 
don’t admit, Mr. McNamara later confessed that he was guilty of the crime 
of which he was charged. Dw's organized labor stand lr» the position of setting 
up mere technical defenses In the defense of men confessing themselves guilty? 

Commissioner Lennon. No; they do not. 

Mr. Drew. What Is there to all of this argument but that? 

Commissioner Lennon. They do contend that any legal right a man has the 
court could not deprive him of. 

Mr. Drew’. But legal rights lye for the purpose of securing justice, nod it 
w’oiild have been an Injustice for Mr. McNamara to have asserted a technicality 
in Indiana, and thereby have escapeii a trial in Los Angele.s, and if organized 
labor had had Its way and asserted that technicality successfully, It would 
have been a party to the escaping of Mr. McNamara from just prosecution and 
punishment. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is not the way we see It. 

Mr. Drew. It seems to me a pretty fundamental proposition. If organized 
labor wants to put itself In a position of fighting by technicalities in defense of 
men they know are guilty. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, there must have been technicalities used In 
order to prevent his having the opportunity of having technicalities, as far as 
he was concerned? 

Mr. Drew. I have explained exactly what we did, and the governor of In- 
diana, and the former superintendent of police, and the judge, and all, wUl 
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bear M out Thore was no choice of this particular court for any portloular 
purpose. We simply followed out the regrular procedure, and after It was all 
over, It developed that there was a technical question as to whether a police 
court judge In Indiana was a court of general Jurisdiction, or something of that 
kind. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is the kind of thing that causes labor to believe 
that they do not get a fair show In court. That all their rights can not be ex- 
ercised, exactly the same as It could have been done if these men had been 

Mr. Dbew (interrupting). I don’t see much point to be made out of the Mc- 
Namara case, for the reason that the police court judge was the one that gen- 
erally took charge of extradition cases. The police always take tiiein to lilm 
as a matter of course ; the other courts have not been calleii uiH)n to do that ; his 
authority to do that has been uuquestloneil. 

Commissioner Lennon. I have a different understanding of it. 

Mr. Dr.EW. No; that is a fact, Mr. liCnnon; and if you will look the matter 
up in Indiana you will find it to be the fact 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Drew, you said you had in your pai>ers tl»e re- 
port made by Mr. Moffitt, the representative of the Department of Imbor, In 
connection with the strike of the boiler makers? 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir ; I have. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I wish you would file that, for the reason I have 
sent a verbatim copy of your testimony this morning to the Secretary of I.nbor. 

Mr. Drew. I will say tliat I wrote a circular letter to our i>eople some time 
ago, which was forwardfni to the Secretary of I.abor, stating exactly what I 
have said here, so he is familiar with all that I have said here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I sent a copy of your statement to him this morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Drew. Shall I read this, or do you wlsli it in the record? 

ComraLssloner O’Connell. .Tust file it. 

Mr. Drew. He states specifically that the charges made are true. 

(The document referred to ami olTered i)y the witness is printed among the 
exhibits at the end of this subject as “Drew Exhibit No. 1.”) 

TESTIMONY OP MR. CLARENCE S. ©ARROW. 

Clmirman Walsti. Please state your name. 

Mr. Darrow. Clarence Darrow. 

Chairman Walsh. And where do you reside? 

^Tr. Darrow. Chicago. 

Clmirman Walsh. What Is your profession, please? 

Mr. Darrow. La\V 5 "er. 

Chairman Walsh. Row long have you practiced law? 

Mr. Darrow. About 37 years. 

Chairman Walsh. How long in the city of Clilcago? 

Mr. Darrow. Twenty-eight or thirty years. 

Clmirman Walsh. Have you during the course of your professional cart'er 
had to do specially with labor cases or with cases growing out of industrial 
disputes? 

Mr. Darrow. I have had a good many of them. 

Chairman Walsh. You might state, if you can, the profe8.slonal connef’tlon 
you had with any labor organizations. 

Mr. Darrow. I have never represented them only on occasions. I have never 
been the general attorney of any of them. 

Chairman Walsh. You got the general outline of this hearing; that Is, the 
application of the law In labor matters and the attitude of courts In industrial 
disputes and the fundamental underlying question has iu^en couched differently, 
and different phases, and do you think that the laws are equally administered 
between the rich and the poor? 

Mr. Darrow. I think they are not. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, can you give your own comment and Illustration to 
back up that statement? 

Mr. Darrow. To my own satisfaction; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. ’Try it on Commissioner Welnstock and myself. 

Mr, Darrow. I might not convince him ; I might have a little better luck with 
you. The law Is made by the acts of legislatures and Congress and decisions 
of courts. Most all the law Is made from conrt decisions. I^egislatlon is a 
aouill part of It The first trouble Is that all the men that make the laws are 
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lawyers, and they are what we rail good lawyers— that is, lawyers who get godd 
fees — who have no sympathy with any union except the lawyers* anion. Their 
associations are all with the rich. Their clients are all on that side; they have 
no knowledge of the questions that confront the poor. If they ever knew any* 
thing about them, they have forgotten them, and on any question that arises 
their whole feeling and whole life Is on the other side. Members of Congress 
and legislatures are pretty nearly all lawyers who have had good practices. 
If they have not had, they expect to bn\e, and good practice for a lawyer 
means working for the rich. .Judges are all lawyers, luid lawyers of standing 
in their profession. Most of them have i)een oorfjoratlon lawyers, and those 
that have not been hope to he, and tlielr opinions are governe<l by tbeir riews 
of life. 

Men do not act from logic and r(*ason hut from iini)ulse. Any man with good 
Intellect can give a good reason for anything he wants to say, and his opinion 
on either side of the case he Is on Is always logical If the court Is an able man. 
He tlrst makes up Ids mind what he wants to <lo and then gives a good reason 
for doing It, and if the law had been made by car])enlers jind .sh^)erankers and 
day laborers It would have been different from what it is. It would have rep- 
resented their Side of It, perliaps, not any more fairly, but their side. The 
whole 'law' has been made ami ailmlni^^tercsl by the controlling force of society, 
like everything else In this world, and it could not he any other way. I could 
give Illustrations of It now. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, wo have called you in, Mr. Harrow, as one from the 
field of life, OH It were, who has laid much to do with actual contact with courts 
and juries and the administration of law, and we have had academic gentlemen 
here, law wTlters and students, and pcsiple that have given It a great deal of 
thought, and we are drawing them now from the field of conflict, as It were, 
and we would like to have you give us any comment that you can that will 
enlighten us on tlds subject, ami do It In your own way. Give us any Illustra- 
tions that you can that are pertinent growing out of your actual experience. 

Mr. DAKiiowL Why. here are some as T have observed them, and I think they 
are. 

Reference has been made here to the Debs cas(‘. for instanee, by Mr. Daven- 
port, I believe, who represented the other side of these questions. First, he 
did not state Ids facts right, and next ho does not state the' law right. The 
witness who just left the staml referred to the MeNumura case, and in that he 
said that McNunuira, by whom lie means ,1. .1. McNamara, tlie secretary of 
the Bridge and Structural Iia)u Workei’s, wiis arrested in Indianapolis, and If did 
not make any difference whether he was legally transported or not, that he 
afterwards pleade<l gidlty; which is not true. Mr. McNamara was arrested 
on a warrant charging him with murder, for the blowing up, or setting a bomb 
In the Times Building, and a fire resulte<l from that causing the death of a 
number of people. He did not plead guilty to tlmt charge. He did afterwards 
plead guilty to a charge of having plactnl dynamite under the Llewellyn Iron 
Go.’s Works, for which ho hjid not been Imllcted until h«‘ reached Galifornin. 
Neither do<*s he state tlie l(»gal proposition right. Whether they had a technical 
right, whether It was simply a t<'chnlcal right as to whether or not McNamara 
was to be taken 2,000 miles away to be tried or not, It was a right, and It 
was a substantial rlglit to jinyhody, for Instance, tliat lives in Washington, 
whether he Is going to he tried here at home, or taken to Germany or France or 
Lower California. Tt Is a technical right, but a legal right, but perhaps 
involves his whole case. Mr. McNamara was urrestHl and kidnapped. A 
police judge was called at a late hour on Saturday night, a police judge who 
had no jurisdiction in his case, and, of course, the courts would have been 
opened .Monday, there is no question about that. He was arrested In that 
way and taken In that way, so he could not re.sort to the courts, nothing else. 
Tt Is not a correct statement of law that the only thing the court had to do was 
to inquire If he was the right man and there was a requisition. The court had 
the right to pass on the primary question, whether he was a fugitive from 
Justice and he was not a fugitive from justice. A fugitive from justice is one 
that commits a crime and runs away, and J. J. McNamara had never been In 
California. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the legal test, that at the time of the comraission 
of the allegeti crime he was In the State? 

Mr. Harrow. He must he In the State at the time of the commission of the 
crimet nr he can not be extnidite<l under the law. He may be kidnaped. If 
there was ever a charge of murder against J. J. McNamara, or a riiarge such 
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tt liie ifleaded gnllt; to, as having phmteU dynamite at the Lieweliyn Iron 
Wortoy if that charge was one whlcli tniuhi b<» prosecuted at all, U could only 
Itove been prosecute In Indianapolis, Ind., where he lived. Whether it could 
or could not, I can not give an opinion, because I am not certain about it 

But If the State or Government were entithnl to try him tliey were bound to 
try him where he lived and not take him 2,000 miles away from home, and 
tliat is a substantial right. He was taken tt> Oalirornla. Tliat was not Ihe 
first time it w’as done. Moyer, Haywoo<l, ami Pettlhone were nrresteil in Colo- 
rado charged with the crime of murder in Idaho; they were urresteil on 
Satimlay night also, which Is a favored time of nrrt‘sting labor men, long 
after dark, and long after the courts wen^ closed. Tlu‘y were loadt‘<1 on a 
train and taken to Idaho. Under the law they could not havt' boon taken to 
Idaho, and If they were guilty they should have heiMi trietl where tlu‘y livtHl, and 
there is a mighty sight of difference between trying a man at lh>me ami In a 
hostile country. They w’ere taken to Idaho, and the qm*stlon was raised that 
the State of Idaho had no right to try them be<‘ause they had hwn kldnajiiHMl, 
and did not get there by due process law. That case was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United State.s by writ of hulieas corpus, and the Suiueme 
Court of the United Slates held that they had no right to take them, and that 
they were kidnapped, but they were there, and since they were thert* it was 
none of the business of the Supreme (^>urt to Inquire how’ they got there. 
And in that opinion Justlc liicKenna dlKsented, but no judge, as far as I know, 
and I think I am familiar with the cases, has ever held that you had a right to 
extradite a man unless he was present in the State when the crime was com- 
mitted, bo<lily present. Both these cases were entirely different, and still 
they were tried. 

Commissioner Lennon. Before leaving those cases, jilease tell us how they are 
a cause of social unrest. 

Mr, Dakuow. Why, I think pretty much all working p(H)ple think that they do 
not get a fair show in the courts of the land, and these eases are commotj cases 
that are point(Hl to as examples of it. 

The Debs case, which in a measure was discussed the other day, Is another 
case in which I hMpi>ene<l to take a pari. Eugene V, Debs was the president 
of the American Kaihvay Union, and a strike was calU^l by that organixn- 
tion, I think, some time in 1SP.‘1 — I am not sure of the date. It tied up the 
railroads of the country, e.specjally of the West. The strikers stated various 
grievance's. The American Itailway Union c(nisiste<l of members in all lines of 
railway employment, and, of eourse, the railway service was pretty well par- 
alyz<Hl beeuuse of It, Anticipating this kind of action, the railroad companies 
had formeei a general managers’ association, which consisted of one member 
from each of the great railroads of the West, and imdiaps of the East, wdiose 
busine.ss It was to deal with labor dllhcullh's. 

I am not criticizing their purpose at all. They anticipateti this and got ready 
for It and opene<l hejid<iuarters as so<m as the strike came on. 

Their attorney was Edwin Walker, one of the ablest lawyers we ever had 
in Chicago, who for years had been general counsel of the (iilcago, Mlhvauk(*e & 
St. Paul l^ilroad Co. When the strike occurre<l Mr. Walker went to what is 
called the Department of .Tustbv and l.iid Ills troubles before them, and ihe 
Department of Justice immediately appointed him to represent the Department 
of Justice. It is hardly conceivable that tliey w'ould have appointed Mr. Debs’s 
attorney to represent the Departimait of .Justice, but they illd appoint Edwin 
Walker, and he filed the hill agaln.st Mr. Debs and his associates, signing it as 
“Assistant Attorney General,” which he wa.s, although he never represented 
anything but the railroads and repre.seuttHl them all through the case. 

He filed a bill to enjoin the strikers, and he likewise went Into the court and 
had them indicted for the very same act. That injunction was granted, not by 
Judge Puller, as Mr. Davenport stated, but by Judge Woods, of Indlami. The 
case came on for trial, and Justice Wo<h1s sent Mr. Debs to Jail for violating the 
InjuQction, and the facts he found w'as that he vlolatcnl the Injunction because 
violence and force hud been used in the strike and tliat Mr. Debs was respon- 
sible for the violence and force, although there was not a scrap of evidence In 
the case that Mr. Debs ever raisetl his hand in any way or gave any orders or 
directions excepting that the men conduct themselves peaceably and not destroy 
property or interfere with the law. But he did hold that Mr. Debs had started 
It* and therefore he was responsible for the consequences. 

38819*— 8. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 11 46 
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Afterwards the case came on for trial In the Federal court, under the Indict- 
ment, where the exact facts were applied on trial before a Jury, and after fight- 
ing that case for six weeks or more we were told that a Juror was token ill — 
never knew whether he was or not— but, anyway, we offered to go on with 
U Jurors, and they refused, and the case was continued because the juror was 
taken 111. We demanded a trial again, and rather than try the case the Govern- 
ment dismissed the eriinlnal case on exactly the same facts. 

We went to the Supreme Court of the United States for a writ of habeas 
corpus on the civil case, In the Debs case, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States did not pass on the question of whether Debs had been guilty of 
the act — ^but, as the chairman here understands at least, it was a question of 
purely of Jurisdiction as to whether a bill had been filed before the Federal 
Judge, which gave him Jurisdiction of the case, and they held that it had. Mr. 
Debs was sent to jail for six mouths — the first time the courts had found a case 
where the Sherman antitrust law would operate. It would not operate on any 
of the various corporation cases that had been before the courts before, but here 
It did. 

After It was amended — after many years of agitation, they pronounced the 
Standard Oil Co. an Illegal combination and a violator of the same act, and 
they gave them six months, not in jail, but six months to amend their charter, 
so they could do the same things over again, and their stock is worth more and 
they get more money out of the people than they ever did before the Supreme 
Court declared them an illegal combination. 

Those are some of the facts that every intelligent workingman knows, and 
what Is true of the Standard Oil Co. is also true of the Tobacco Trust and 
pretty much every combination that has been prosecuted. 

The whole business of Injunction in labor matters has grown up in a few 
years ; within the memory of all of us. I think perhaps in the railroad strike 
of 1898 about the first one was Issuetl; possibly one somewhat before that 
against Arthur. Before that time the courts of chancery had universally held 
they were only interested In property, and that they would not use a court of 
chancery to Interfere with personal relations, or that they would not use a court 
of chancery where a court of law could be used, or to Interfere where the charge 
was the commission of what amount(‘<l to a crlm(‘ ; but gradually during these 
labor strikes they have enlarged the powers of the courts of chancery In 
that direction until they have held that an injunction may bo issucnl against 
strikers, making service by publication In new.spapers, and by posting it upon 
telegraph poles, or anywhere else, binding everybody, whether they are parties 
to it or not ; and that a man may be tried without a jury ; be may be sentenced 
to prison without any bearing, If necessary, upon uffltlavit. We have had them 
sentenced in Chicago where no witnesses appeared on either side, simply on 
affidavit, and they were .sent to jail. Everybody that knows anything about 
affidavits know that they are easy to get, and under that power the courts 
have enjoined strikers from quitting collectively on the ground that that was 
a boycott or use of force; they have enjoined them from committing acts of 
violence; they have enjoined them from sympathetic strikes where one body 
of men goes out to help another ; they have enjoined them from levying assess- 
ments to get money to f(*e<l the wives and children of those who are on strike, 
and they have practically said that they must work unless the courts gave 
them permission to stop. 

And that whole law as to Injunctions has grown up — oh, in 20 years at least— 
until there Is not a well-informed lawyer to-day who dares advise anybody as 
to what the law is on injunction. You do not know. It depends on what the 
judge is going to say, and the reason for it all is that judges act from their 
feelings, as all of us do. I am on the one side, some other man Is on the 
other side ; it is no use to try to convert you by argument ; no one cares any- 
thing about that. The Instincts and intuition are the moving power With 
all of us, and that Is the way the law has grown up. 

If we could get the people on the other side of these questions to make the 
law a while It would be different, but that Is out of the question; the rules 
of our lawyers* union are too strict for that. Before a man can be a lawyer he 
must have had at least a hIgh-school education, which carries him along toward 
20 years of age ; then he has to study law three years after that, which car- 
ries him along so that after that most of the poor people are barred; and 
It ii^ quite a while after that before he can get on the bench, and it Is simply 
natural gravitation which no ope can help. 
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Tttlce Aiiotlier branch ot the law that has borne as hard upon the working 
people as anything elae- take personal injury casea Switchmen perhaps have 
a chance to live six or seven years and keep all of their more Important mem- 
bers intact; ironworkers perhai>8 the same time; I would not be sure about 
the figures. When one of them gets hurt, he may have been careless at 
the time he got hurt ; but when we lawyers are careless we do not full down 
from the top of a 20-story building, we stumble over and get up again ; but It Is 
death to the switchman or the man on top of the building. Sooner or later 
everybody is careless. A man Is careless and he gets hurt, or he is not cureless 
and he gets hurt ; he gets a leg cut off by a steam engine and is brouglit Into 
court The judges say, “ No ; you can not recover ; you assumed the risk. If 
you had had any sense you would not have been a switchman, you would liave 
been a banker. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Does that hold equally when workmen’s comiuju- 
satlon laws are In force? 

Mr. Dabbow. I am going to get to that in a minute ; I will cover that. 

They will say ; “ True, you got hurt, but it was not the railrouil corporation 
that was to blame ; it was the train dispatclier who gave the wrong order 500 
miles away; and if he hatl given the right order you would have got through, 
so you can not recover ; it Is the act of a fellow servant." 

We always go back to hud out the law, and when ue go back wo find that In 
1815, which Is the date of the Battle of Waterloo, which Is the only way I 
remember it, two men were employe<l driving a butcher’s cart In England; the 
butcher had two men going out to sell meat on the road. In the morning one of 
the fellows greased up the axle of the wagon, and in putting the wheels back on 
forgot to put on the nut, and they got on the wagon and startoil off, and after 
they had driven a ways the wheel ran off, and the follow that did not kJiow 
anything about it got hurt aud sued his employer. The case came ou for trial, 
and the employer no doubt had the bejjt lawyer; the case was argued, and the 
judges decided that where two men worked together for a common master public 
policy requirtMl that they shall know each others habits, and if one of them Is 
not a safe man the other fellow ought to tell the master and have him fired, 
or else quit himself and open a law ofllce or sometldng like that. 

And that law has been repeated and enforced by the decisions of courts for 
a hundred years, until it is the law that if a train dispatcher in Pittsburgh 
gives the wrong order which causes a train to go wrong and kill a trackman 
In Washington, that that is the act of a fellow servant; and in the case of a 
company like the Penu.sylvauia Railroad that employs 200,000 men, every 
employee ought to know all about the character of every other employee, which 
would not leave him much time for his work. 

The reason for the law has entirely disappeared In a hundred years. There 
were no railroads in existence then and there were no factories In existence 
such as we speak of now, and no one knew about the application of steam. 

The modern world has been made over, but lawyers still apply the old prece- 
dent until people outside of the law take a hand ; all of the reforms In the 
law have come from the jujople outside, the same as all reforms lu medicine 
have come from others than doctors. And they finally became so shocked 
over it that In many States within tlie last few years, probably within five or 
six years, they have changed the law of fellow servants and the law of assuineil 
risk; and in many States they are getting an employers’ liability act which 
gives a man in most of the States for a leg something like, oh, I should 
say, $1,000; the workmen’s comiwnsation law fixes a regular table — so much 
for the phalangeal of a finger, so much for the second, and so much for the 
third; and while it Is very inadequate I think it is a law along the right line 
and will probably be worked out. That Is quite common in many States, but 
through all these years, by these decisions and others, the employer has had 
all the best of It. 

If the lawyers had been lined up right In 1815, the court might have said 
that an employer who hires a man ought to be responsible for the kind of 
man he hires, rather than the other fellow, who did not have anything to do 
with hiring him ; but they did not decide It that way. They decided It the 
other way, and this is the natural evolution of the law. 

Then, it takes lawyers to get legal rights. For instance, a bill of rights 
in tllinois Says every man shall have redress for every grievance that he 
snffers, and then he goes on with another clause which says-^ut no one pays 
any attention to it — it says he must have it immediately and without expense. 
T^t is in the constitution of Illinois and thS constitution of most of the 
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States; but if a man loses a leg by the negligence, of a steam ratiroad ami 
brings suit In Chicago It is two years before he gets a trial ; and then, If ho 
happens to win, which he probably wont, then it is appealed to the appellate 
or supreme court. If he loses, he can not go any fiither hinaself, because 
he can not afford it; but if he wins, it goes there and takes two years more. 
That is four years. Then, if he and his family are alive they spend half of it 
for lawyers and court expenses, while the constitution says he shall have a 
remedy Immediately and without cost. And that is true everywhere; the iXM)r 
man can not get into court with any kind of safety. 

Chairman Walsh. Are Judges usually qualified by education and experience 
to decide upon economic and .social questions brought before them in labor 
cases? 

Mr. Daeeow. Well, they do not pa.ss any examination in that; they are Just 
examined in the law ; they are qualified to hK)k up decisions of courts to see 
what the decisions are; but as to economics, they have not got time to do that; 
they are studying law. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow Is the institution of law meeting the present eco- 
nomic and'soclal questions that seem to be predominant at this day? 

Mr. Dakuow. Holding them ba<*k as hanl us It cjin, and it always has. The 
law essentially goes back to the old things; it is a creature of precedent. If 
they want to know what the law is, they want to see what some other Judge 
has done a long ways back; and that applies now. The industrial world Is 
made over; the world of medicine is made over. A doctor who would take 
a prescription book of 25 years ago and go out and practice on his patient 
under that authority would be tried for murder; but the farther a lawyer goes 
back for precedents the better he finds it esUiblislusl. 

Chairman Walsh. Dr. Goodnow suggesteil the other day that perhaps the 
time for legal study sluuild be cxtemled and instiaictlon taken by applicants 
or Intending practitioners along e<'onomlc and social llne.s. What would you say 
about that? Dr. Goodnow, you know, is a constitutional lawyer and president 
of the .lohns Hopkins University? 

Mr. Dawrow. Yes; he is an able man. I know about him. Why, If you could 
extend the course and have them belong to a labor union and work as a switch- 
man for several years and work in a structural iron works, then, if they were 
alive and got through, (hat wcadd help; but to extend the course for them to 
study law would simply make them worse. 

Chairman Wai.su. Dr. (hxxlnow, in answer to a question asketl by Mr. 
Lennon, said that it would not be desirable to have them work in workshops. 

Mr. Darrow. Well, he must be a lauyer. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think of any phin by which e< onoiulcal and social 
advice could be given to judges who are not otherwise equipped for the settle- 
ment of these questions that are constantly coming up now, like minimum- 
wage laws and laws limiting the hour.s of labor, and so forth? I ask that 
question growing out of the suggestion made in the (tregon and other questions 
where outside lawyer.s Intervened and who had akso given study to such sub- 
jects and gathered data for Jialges? 

Mr, Darrow. Why, these questions we are discussing are the most imi)ortant 
questions of the day, and any man who has any feeling or imagination is in- 
terested in them and will know something about them. But the trouble with 
lawyers is, that, like everybody else, it Is a profession, a business, and they 
want to make money out of it, or get In ofiice, and they have to stick close to 
the ordained thing, and they have to make money where there is money. We 
really haven't any system for the establishment of justice, we have courts 
but all tlie courts do is to give a forum for lawyers to try cases, that is all. 
Courts do not look up the law, they take no hand in the trial, and the different 
lawyers on the different sides enter Into a combat to st*e who can win, and in 
the combat, of course, the man who has been able to get the best lawyers, going 
on down through the ages, consistently prevails, the decision in one cose being 
the starting p<iint In another case, and all the time the strong force pressing 
against the weaker force until It has made the law' entirely lopsided. 

I do not know any way under that sy.stem, w'hlch is the system of the com- 
mon law of America — I do not know any way that it can be changed. If we 
had courts to inquire Into matters, to settle things without lawyet«, to ex- 
amine facts, and examine law so as to get at Justice, something might be done. 

But you take an ordinary case, and two lawyers go in, the corporation gen^ 
erally having the most successful lawyer, and the best talent that they can, 
against the poor fellow with a leg off, having an Inferior lawyer, perhaps his 
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fight it out If that occurreil in tlie prize ring, and you leil 
<^ut ft dwarf to fight a man like Jack Johnson, the crowd would not stand tor 
It and yet it occurs every day in court — a constant pressure. One thing fur- 
nishes the basis for nuotber until proi>erty rights have become nearly the whole 
thing. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent if any, are the Interests of poor persons 
prejudiced by the selection of jurors, or have you given any attention to tlrntV 

Mr. Dabbow. Yes, sir. Of course, the <lin’(‘ront States have different laws as 
to that. Federal courts — they are only cliosen from the well known in the com- 
munity — politicians and pi'ople who hav(‘ some standing, some class about 
them. Not the people wlio work. Then, of course, in our Federal courts the 
judge is the whole thing, anyway. The jurors, they very readily find out what 
the judge thinks about a case, and most all of them unload U on the Judge, and 
say, “I couldn’t do anything else under the Instructions they gave us.” You 
never yet got beaten in the Federal court but wliut the jurors came and told 
you that they wanted to flinl your way, but they couldn’t do it because the Judge 
said so and so. 

In the State courts — there arc some Stales where every juror's name as it 
apliears on the poll books, or every i)erson’s name as it appears on the i>oll 
books goes In, and from the whole the juror is drawn Indlscriinimitely. Tliat 
gives a workingman a jury not prejudiced against him, sometimes prejudiced 
for him. In our State we have a jury commissioner who picks out the Jurors, 
lu Chicago at least, and very carefully examines the list and looks over their 
occupation, and we find as a rule a large number of foremen and clerks and 
very few working people. It is a good (leal safer to try a case before an em- 
ployer than his clerk, lu many Stales there is a proiitnly Quallficatlou for Jury 
service, which, of course, makes It more or less a class proposition, but so far ns 
it can be done every citizen ought to be drawn impartially for jury service. 
This helps the worklngmau and be gets a fair standing in court. 

Chairman Walsh. What would be your suggestion with regard to that; 
that is, the man that possibly Insists ou tlie administration of justice sliould 
disturb themselves? 


Mr. Dabbow. Yes, sir. . ^ . 

Chairman Walsh. Has it not been taken up by worken-s generally, tlu; fact 
that they are. If it is true as you stated, discrimii»aU‘d against In the selection 
of jurors. Ik it not a sort of I)asls wlH*re justue or triers of facts is con- 
cernetl? 

Mr. Dabrow. It has not Unm taken up very miicb, but in some cases. Some- 
times the better-paid workingmen, as we call them, are in a way to blame for it. 
’i’lie workingman gets from tliree to four or five dollars a day, always iH)or at 
that, can not afford to <lo the jury service for $2 a day. It is a very serious 
Imndicap to them, and tliey oft(*u get ex(*iised, wimn* they might otlmrwlse 
serve. And the lower paid worklngimin siddom gets on a jury, altiiougli they 
sometimes do. It could l)e remedied somewhat by paying more to jurors, but 
it Is an Important question, 1 think, in the administration of justice. 

Chairman Walsh. 1>o you find a nductance in everyday practic(> and (wery- 
day observation on the part of labor orgaiiizatlon.s, as well as irulivldual 
workers, to present their grievanees to the courts of the country tor Judicial 


determination? , ^ ^ ^ i. 

Mr, Dabbow. I neser knew anybody tliat wanterl to get into a court but 
lawyers. Farmers are taught to stay out or lose their property ; mecliunics and 
business men and everybotly arc taugld t(» stay out. It is regarded as cumber- 
some and expensive and a wholly unsatisfactory tribunal. Workingmen, of 
course. In their labor disputes feel that they have no chance as a rule ; not 
before juries, however, because many times they have the best of It b^ore 
juries. Take a criminal case, wliere it is a <iucstioii of a lalM)r (organization, 
and you get a jury of trade-unionists, they will prcjbably stood by hlna, and 
the other fellow would go the oilier way, neither paying much attention to the 
facts, but each going for their side. That is human nature. .... „ i 

C^lmian Walsh. I am calling your attention to what might he called 
guaranteed comstltutlonal personal rights and ask you to make 
mmt you might have to make on the conservation of th^ rights by law or 
the ladk of It For instance, first the trial by jury. Is it l^lng . 

Mr. Dabbow. Welt In labor cases constitutional provisions have be^ ab- 
auluteW nullified. For Instance, a court can Issue an injunction against a 
strike anybody engaged in it which would only enjoin them from co^ 
If do the act It to H crime, but In order to 



empe the right ot the defendant to hare a Mr determine whether ho > 
mits a crime, or not, the court won’t try Mm for the committing of 
but try Mm for disobeying bis order not to commit it, wMcb mounts to tZ 
same thing if a man is in Jail, bat it is legal under the law. 

1 noticed Mr. Davenport’s statement ot the proposition, which, of course, lie 
did not state correctly, the other day in reference to the Debs case and Mr. 
Gomj^rs’s case. They went Into the court defending an injunction on the 
ground that the court of chancery had no jurisiliction and thereby confessed 
that they were criminals. I believe he said infamous criminals, a different kind, 
perhaps. But no such thing ever happened. What they did say was, “ You 
charge me with being a criinirial and therefore I want a jury to pass on it ” 
rather tlian you. Tliey didn’t admit it in either case. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the personal right to the writ of habeas corpus, is 
that being conserved, from your observation, or not? 

Mr. Dareow. Courts have great reluctance to grant a writ of habeas corpus. 
Once in a while they do it. The trouble witli the writ of habeas corpus, like 
everything else, is it is such an easy matter to get around it if you want to. 

It Is not hard for a court, any more than for you and me, to decide a thing 
the way we want to decide it. It is perfectly easy, and we give excellent 
reasons for it. Just as I do for my views of the law, but if a court thinks that a 
writ of habeas corpus should not be granted in a particular case, it is easy to 
conjure up any number of te<*hnical reasons against it, and then it is im- 
possible for the poor man to get into court. The ordinary man that Is in jail 
has no money or he would not be ther(‘. He Is poor. You go through the jails 
In this country and you can hardly find money enough to hire a lawyer, and he 
can not get into court with a writ of habeas corpus or anything else. No 
jailer comes around and tells him, “ I think I could get you a writ and I will 
get it for you ” ; but he sits there, and if ho does get a lawyer it is somebody 
that has been looking him up, and he Is generally better off without him. 

It Is the administration of the law which Is all on the other side. 

Chairman Walsh, lias your attention Ih'cu called to the specific violation of 
that alleged — or specific alleged violations of that writ in cases where the 
military was calleii Into the district? 

Mr. Dahrow. Of course there is no such writ when there is the militia. As 
a witness said the other day. “ The Constitution provides for it, but that don't 
help the fellow any.” Any governor can declare martial law when he wants 
to, or the President of the United States. I belie\o the court issued a writ 
of habeas corpus for Mrs. Surratt before she was executed in Washington, 
but he couldn’t deliver it — the military authorities took her away and trle<l 
her before court-martial. In West Virginia the courts are all right perhaps, 
but the governor declared military law, and there were no courts. In Colorado, 
not also recently hut In the strike of the Western Federation of Miners, they 
at once declared martial law. 

Chairman Walsh. What became of the constitutional provision, for In- 
stance, in Colorado and perhaps in West Virginia. I am not so familiar with 
that, which provides that the military law shall always he subordinate to the 
civil power, and in the case of Colorado the governor Issued no proclamation of 
martial law' 


Mr. Dakbow. As I recall the Moyer case, I am not very clear on It, they 
held that while they had not really <leclareil martial law that In effect they 
had. It was simply a way of getting away from it. 

Chairman Walsh. In everyday practice of a man that is deprived of his 
liberty rightfully or wrongfully, has he access to a writ of habeas corpus, and 
Is It generally used? 

Mr. Daerow. It Is almost impossible to use the writ of habeas corpus. In 
the first place, a court, under writ of habeas corpus, takes notice only of the 
record. The thing is, have you made a paper case against the man. He takes 
no note of the fact, and any lawyer of fair attainment can write a paper or 
file an information or draw an indictment that is good on its face. It goes to 
the face of the case, whether the papers are true, barring the case of extra- 
dition that I mentioned a while ago. 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to ask you was Joseph McNamara entitled 
by right, or under the Constitution, to tlie writ of hahejis corpus? 

Mr. Babbow. There can be no kind of question about it. The reason he 
was tliken out of Indlanupolls on Saturday night was so he could not get to the 
courts. He iisked for a lawyer and they would not give him one. 
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:! ciltalHban Wamh. I have left the subject I was discussing to ask you that 
question, but now, going back : Wlmt is the basis and reason for the right of 
trial in the district, or in a man’s own community? Where does it come from, 
the right to be tried in his own community, or what Is the basis of It? 

Mr. Dareow. That is as old ns the common law ; it comes from England, and 
I don’t know but from way back In Germany. A man has some friends, some 
standing, perhaps his reputation, If he has any, In that community. It Is n 
community where he can defend himself, his witnesses may all be there and 
he can’t get them some place else; he can’t take tliem 2.‘lK)0 miles If he is 
poor, and for that reason a man Is entltle<l to a trial in the vicinity where he 
lives. 

Chairman Walsh, Ought It to be lookeil upon ns a mere technical right? 

Mr. Dabbow. It is about the most substantial right. 

Chairman Walsh. Going back to this question of gunrnntivd personal rights, 
I wish you would say from experience in courts generally, the (‘lass of cases 
that you have been in and observed, whether the constitutional right of free 
speech and free press is carefully conservi^l by the law and the courts? 

Mr. Dabbow. Every provision means notldng, when you come to have them 
Interpreted. For Instance, the Constitution says every man may hear arms, 
but a city ordinance In a town (d 2,(M)() peojde can pass a law R(mdlng a man 
to Jail for having a pistol. The Constllution of the ITnlti^i States says he 
may have them. The right of free sp(‘ech is lumum^d in, and legislated in by 
every village council, and by ev(‘ry State legislature, and by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, until it simply means you have a right to stHMik If you say what we 
want you to say, and the right to piihllsh comes to about the same thing. 
Whether a piece of literature Is obscene d(»pends on Anthony Comstock ; whether 
it is revolutionary depends ui>on the courts that have h(‘en educatt^l along the 
line, believing that almost any kind of talk against existing things Is revolu- 
tionary. Nobody can toll what they will hold on the question. It la out of the 
question to tell. The constitutional guaranties, where you do find them working, 
Is when it reaches proi^rty. 

Chairman Walsh. I was Just going to come to that. Could this luvt he 
worked out under a proper administration of the law so that due process of 
law would mean that a man could not he depriv(_Ml of his right to Bi>eak, or 
right to trial by Jury, and other rights? In otln^r words, cmild that guaranty 
of right of due process of law he extended to p(‘rsonal rlglits to be Invaded? 

Mr. Dabbow. It could if the courts iiiid lawyers didn’t find some w'ay to 
get around it after a while. I^eglslatures could do it and Congress could do It. 
They have done it, hut we find It easy to get around It, and while tliey are con- 
stantly limiting the constitutional provisions that protect the individual, they 
are constantly increasing those that protect property. For instance, we have 
a constitutional provision that where a person sues a citizen of another State, 
he can go into the Ihdted Stat(‘s court, hecaiuse they are citizens of different 
States. The thwry of that is perfei*tly plain. That was done because a man 
who would be at home amongst his friends would be supposed to have a better 
chance, and if citizens of two different Stat(?s are Involved, they go into the 
Federal court where they stand e(|ually. Rut the courts have held that the 
word “ citizen ” applies to coriM)ration8. Of course, a corporation Is nothing 
but an Intangible business created by the law, but they say a corjioratlon Is a 
citizen within that amendment, and a body of high-flnanee men In Ghicagb 
get an organization to run the street cars in the city of Chicago, every one 
living In Chicago, and organize under the laws of New Jersey, which Issues 
letters of marque and reprlsjil in commerce and calls llieni charters, and a man 
sues the street car company in (’hicago, It Is a foreign corporation and you 
immediately go to the Federal court. 

Chairman Walsh. What does he want to go before the Federal court for? 

Mr. Dabbow. Because Judges In Federal courts are appointed for life or dur- 
ing good behavior, and they always behave and never die. The Idea of the 
Federal court does not depend on lawyers like me, whose sympathies are with 
the working people, but there Is not a corporation lawyer in the United States 
that doesn’t go there w hen he can ; not one. You never heard of a corporation 
lawyer that didn’t move a case to the Federal court the first chance he gets, 
Invariably, because they are sure that their chances to win are greater. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent are boycotts legal? 

Mr. Dabbow. I don’t think anybody knows ; you have to get at your boycott, 
and then get a decision of the court on it to define It, whether It Is legal or 
not, but boycotts ought to be legal ; there is no reason why a mau can refuse 
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to trade with any man because l»e doesn’t like his religion, or why he need not 
work with another man because he don’t like the color of his hair, or due to a 
mere whim ; If lie is going to be free, he can and should. Of course, the boycott 
has fallen into disrepute because It has been used by working people, but 
It has a very dlstlnqulshed and respectable history. In this country, at the 
time of the Revolutionary War, the revolutionists got together and boycotted 
every Tory there was in the country, not only boycotted them, but hanged 
them, drove them out of the country and settled Nova Scotia with bankers and 
preachers and lawyers. They refused to buy goods made In England, and 
refused to associate with unyhoily that bought goods made in England, and 
now, of course, the great-grandsons and great-granddaughters of the American 
Revolution are sending people to jail for boycotts. The boycott has been used in 
good causes and was respectable until the common peoiile came to use it. If may 
be a drastic means, but we use it in society. Everybody is bojx'otted, some for 
being good citizens and some for being bad, but it simply means that people in 
this world choose their kind, and they do it unjiistiy many times, but they have 
a right to do It, or should have a right to do it. I tliink in the main— I don’t 
know what I do think about ii. They have said everything jil)out it. A fellow 
that starts a boycott, he has to take a chance; maybe the court will gay it is 
legal, maybe they won’t. 

I don’t hear of many of the other people Ix'ing prosecuted. There is not a 
corporation of any gi-eat strength scarcely but that will refuse to sell goods 
If a little merchant buys some goods of its rival. Over and over again they 
do that and nobody pays any attention to that. “Take our goods or leave 
them alone. You can’t take part unless you take all.” All of us are in the 
boycott business. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed to what extent private guards and 
detectives are used In the industrial disturbances? 

Mr. Harrow. Yes; 1 have observed n goo<l many of tlumi. 

Chairman Wash. I would like you to give us an idea, if you can, of the 
extent and method of such uses? 

Mr. Haruow. Well, it Is safe to say tli.at tliero Is no gi'oat labor organization 
In the country tliat is not full of <lete<‘tives — full of tliem. ’l'lu*re are employ- 
ment agencies whose wliole business is to furnish union men to work In labor 
orpinizatlons. There aia* ovm* and over again ofn<‘(Ts of unions, secretaries, 
treasurers, presidents, who are detectives. There is hardly anybody who 
(lan^s sptaik to his m*lglihor, no matter Imw closely he is associated with liim, 
without fearing that lie might he turned up, whatever he says, and tlmt his 
statements might he lied about. I know In tl>e trial of the Haywood case In 
Idaho we had one m.Mii closely associated with ns who at the last minute de- 
veloped to be u detective \\ho was In tlu‘ emidoy of tlie otlier side all the 
while. We had a number of detectives in the ofhee; have tlnun in every great 
trial ; and we use them when we can on the other fellow, hut they have the 
hest chance. 

Of c*oiirae, the private gunmen, everybody, I think, knows about that. 
There is a firm down here In New Jersey that Is a eommem example of it. 
I had occasion to go ov(*r a lot of ailidavlls m;ule by jK^ople In Michigan dur- 
ing the copper strike — affidavits of men who were nprMdnted as guards or offi- 
cers in Michigan and must bo citizens of that State. Those men had been 
appointed first In Wi'st Virginia, then In Kansas City, then in Chicago, and then 
in Michigan; going right aronncl all the way wherever they were used, where 
they were wanted, sent here and there. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you (»bserved any feeling or unrest on the part ojf 
workers on accxmnt of delay In securing legislative enactments for their own 
relief? A question arose here the other day on a statement made by Mr. 
.Tohannsen to the effect that efforts had been made for 21 years to secure a 
seamen’s bill before there was one securetl. I am not familiar with the pro- 
visions, but the general provisions, lie said, were simply to ndease the seaman 
from what might be terme<l a condition of slavery, and to give blra an oppor- 
tunity to express himself, to work out bis own salvation, I believe he said. 

Mr. Harrow. Yes ; I understand tlmt bill. I am not very familiar with It, but 
I understood from what Mr. Jolmnnseii said and Mdiat I have heard of It and 
what Mr. Weinstock here said in asking him the questions, that it was a 
biU which permitted seamen to leave their job whenever they wanted to do so— 
that is, In a port; simply leaving them free. And I know they have been work- 
ing some generations to get that bill — ^just to have a right to freedom. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a history connected with efforts to get other 
legislation of a similar nature? 
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Hr. DARlfcow. I used to know a gtHKl deal of details of It and have forgotten 
a good deal of what I did know about it and some of the rest Is vague. Hut I 
think It took 16 years to get a safety-anjillanee bill for the ruilromls, s<* ns to 
get rid of the man-killer coupling and couple cars nutonuUically. Then it t<H»k 
about as long to get it enforced afterwarils. 

Chairman Walsh. What causes this delay? 

Mr. Darbow. Why the. vested Interests— the ptH)ple making money out of It. 
Of course, in some Instances no doubt it takes time to (Miuip and got ready, but 
everybody opposes everything lliat will cut down profits. That is the first thing. 
One of the commissioners said they Inul a doubt ais to wludlier tlmt sc'.iiuen’s 
bill should have gone through, because it mlglit interfere with our competing 
with Japan. Now, I don’t know. I would not examliu' that (jiustlon at till. 
I should say if the Amej-lcaii merchant marine could not live without tuaklug 
slaves out of the sailors, better let all of tlie sbi]>s rot iii the luirbor or Ik* sent 
to the bottom of the ocean. There is not a single move made along this llm* 
that they do not say, “You can’t do It. You can’t shorten the hours of labor. 
You can’t keep children out of the factories, he<-ause otlu'rwlse it will Interl'en* 
with the profits,” as It will. But that's not a mailer of any importance. 

Chairman Walsh. In your observation is there a general feeling of industrial 
unrest in the country? 

Mr. Darkow. Oh, I think there is no doubt about that. 

Chairman Walsh. Among the W(*rkers? 

Mr. Darkow. No doubt about It at all ; almut that at all. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the principal causes of It? 

Mr. Dakrow. Well, of course, life is unre.st. It is idle, to talk about curing 
unrest, because when you get it cured you are den<l. It is tlte aspiratiou of 
people for power and to live; that Is the cause. And you can not cure anything 
in this world. You can only help along to new adjustments and better adjust- 
ments. Of cour.se, the great nui'^s of people who are iuten'sti'd In a social (jiies- 
tiou will not stop to analyze. accurat<*ly. They see a few facts. Just laxuigb 
that they know, for Instance, hero is all the oil there is In the earth owikhI by 
one great corporation; they know that 8 or 10 railroad lln(‘s exist b(*1wt‘en 
('’hlcago and New Y'ork, but the rate of fare is the same on each except they per- 
mit a differential among themselves on pass«‘ngcrs. And tb(*y know that 
perhaps n <lozen men in the United Slates are intluential enough to shut down 
the wheels of industry when they want to; and they know the coal mines are 
owned by a few people; and they know if you get a Job you ha\(‘ got t(> g«‘l It 
from the fellows who have things, and that the great mass of m<‘n are poor 
and struggling along, In debt, hard up, can’t g(*t their teeth filled, and <*arrt get 
anytlilng that the. rest of us get; llmt’s al)out all they do know; and that’s 
enough to know. And there will always be unrest as long as that exists, and If 
you cure it why they will get restless about something else, of course. 

Chairman Walsh. What would he your s\igg«‘sted remedy U) relieve the 
situation? r»ut before you lea\e that <lo you thiidi the w.age (piestiou hears 
upon it In any way? 

Mr. Darbow. Certainly ; certainly. The men who sis* that others get so imudi 
more than they do are not satisfied with their wages. They don’t live; as well. 
So long as tiie fellows who do the work of the world live the poorest and the 
fellows who <lon’t do it get all the goiMl things of tlie w’orhl they are not satis- 
fied, and they would not he if they were fit to live at all. And there Is a 
constant effort to Increase wages. 

Of course, w’hat you an* going to do for it, that Is harder. That is what this 
commission is for — to find out. I presume we w ill know after you get througlt, 
hut it’s hard to know what to do. 

So far as any help for this generation or the next generation, the most sub- 
stantial things are the organizations of labor. There have never been anything 
else that I know' anytldng about which has stood back of the working people, 
excepting their organizations. Otherwise, th(‘y stand alone and have no power 
whatever to make a bargain. Talk about collective bargaining, there is no u.se 
for the Individual to hargtiln any more. The Pennsylvania Railroad employs 
200,000 men. Suppose they are not organIze<l and one man should go there 
and say, “ I think It Is almut time for you to raise ray wages as a switchman.” 
What do yon suppose he would hear? They would say, “ I think it Is about 
time for you to quit your Job.” If there Is no organization there la no bargain- 
ing at all. TTiey simply post their schedule up there on the w'all and say we 
will give you so much an hour and so much a month. Take it or let it alone as 
yoftt please and go on about your business. But the railroad men have got to 
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get together as the railroads get together. But If they are organized and say, 
“If we cuu't have this or that there won’t any of us work,” then there Is a 
chance to bargain. Of course, they might do something by law, but there Is not 
much chance to effec-t anything by law. Our Government Is so medieval In its 
construction and its institutions that there isn’t any chance for the people to be 
heard from. 

It does not seem like a system of Government like ours could be got up by 
design. It is a lot of stupendous blunders. Suppose the working people wanted 
to get some law that really substantially affected things. How are they going 
to get itV Well, you have first got to get It through Congress perhaps. Con- 
gress Is made up of a bo<ly of men from all over the country, elected for two 
years, and taking seat a year after tliey are elected and have had time to 
forget everything; and then if you win there you have got to get it through 
the Senate, and that is made up of fellows who have their seats for six years, 
two-thirds of them elected on some other issue entirely. And if you get It 
through the Senate, then it has got to be signed by the President, and he is 
elected for four years on some other question, uml you have got to get all 
three, and get all three at once, or else you are lost. You can’t get all three 
by getting one this year and then one the next year, and so on. You have got 
to get it all [it tlie same time. Then if you have been able to get it through 
Congress and signed by the Preshlent — which you won't — then there is the 
Constitution. Then you have got to inquire whether John Hancock or some 
of the rest of them told us whether we could do it a hundred yejirs ago, and, 
If not, It is all off. And the only way you can tell what the Constitution 
says — you can’t read it and tell ; nobody cam tell — you have got to ask the 
Supreme Court, and there are nine judges there for life, and most of them 
old men who are clear out of this generation ; and you have got to do it all 
and get it all at once and — well, the only way you can get along with it la 
to not think about It. 

Commls.sIoner Lennon. What Is your view as to the authority of courts 
under the Constitution or under legal enactment to pass upon the unconsti- 
tutional Ity of laws? 

Mr. Darbow. Why, It is not given to them anywhere; it is not necessary; 
they have got It. 

Commissioner Lb:nnon. It is a usurped ixiwer? 

Mr. Dabrow. Oh, well, lawyers have all kinds of theories. They say that 
the Constitution is jiarl of the organic law of the land, and the Judges have 
to decide what the organic law is, jmd therefore they take it into considera- 
tion. But I don’t think it was e\er meant to be used by them, but It Is. Yes; 
there Is no constltutlomil provision requiring it. Take the English Govern- 
ment, for instjince, jind compare it with ours and you will find that you can 
do something in Enghind. There is a House of Commons. The House of 
Lords is about out of it. AF)d the House of Commons is elected directly by the 
people and goes immediately to work. And the King can not pay any atten- 
tion to it. He has no power, only sort of to fix the table manners for the people. 
He has no poUticiil power at all. And the House of Lords can not affect it, 
and they have no constitution. So if the English ptn^ple want something and 
pass it through the Hou.se of Commons, they have got it. But we can not do it 
in the life of any generation, and few iieople have an imagination, running 
beyond their generation. 

Cluiirman Wal.sh. It will be irapo.ssible to finish with you this afternoon, 
Mr. Darrow, and there are a lot of the commissioners have said they have 
something to ask you, and so I am going to excuse you and put on a witness 
that has to leave and whom we call In this 25 minutes that we have left. I 
am sorry, but 

Mr. Darrow. I will stay over until I can get away to-morrow. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. 

Mrs. Benedict. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. CRYSTAL EASTMAN BENEDICT. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mrs. Benedict. Crystal Eastman Benedict. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you resUle? 

Mrs. Benedict. New York City. 

' Chairman Waf^h, What is your profession? 

Mrs. Benedict. Well, I am — I have been an industrial investigator, writer^ 
lawyer, organlEer of one kind and another. 
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Clialrwfui Walsh, Have you made a si)ecial study or given spet-iul a>a- 
Sidemtlon to the question of women in Industry, and women In iiuhistry par- 
tlcuiarly so far as the administration of law is otmeerned? 

Mrs. Benedict. I can not say that I have nunle a special study of women in 
Industry except as a person interested in lal»or problems as a whole. I have 
stud leii the works of others in this connection and associated very closely 
with people who have made these individual studies. But my own lalxir in- 
vestigations have not been with reference to women in Industry. 

Chairman Walsh. Have been In industry generally V 

Mrs. Benedict. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, What, in a general way, are the statl.sti(‘s as to w^nnen 
wage earners in America to-ilay as compared with, say. 10 years ago? 

Mrs. Benedict. Well, Mr, Chirman, I have some facts in regard to that from 
tiie census. In 1910, ^.4.^ pt*r cent of the females omt It) years of age wore 
wageworkers. In 1900 this was 18.8. Without going into the hguros from 1880 
np, which I have here, if the increase continues at the pres(*iit rate, by P.VJO, 
five years from now, 50 per cent of tlie women over 10 years of age will i)o 
wageworkers. By “ wageworkers ” I mean paid workers, excluding women 
who work in their homes without dellnite retognlzed economic reward. 

Cliairman Walsh. Do you know of any case.s where w’omen doing tlio same 
work as men are receiving currently lower wages for tlieir lal)or? 

Mr.s. Benedict. I should say tluit generally speaking It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that both In ptihlic employment — Covernmciit employment, 
city, and State, and municipal work, and in private Industry, women, generally 
speaking, receive less for their work timn men. At least this Is true In the 
nonsuffrage States. I liuve a few ligures in regar<l to that also. And many 
figures can be submitted to the commission afterwards. 

In the first place, tlie general average of women workers throughout the 
country get one-half of what the general average of men workers get. This, of 
course means little. It is simply an indication. 

Chairman Walsh. I did not get that. What are those figures? 

Mr.s. Benedict. Tlie wages of the woiium ^^ho are income-producing women, 
definite recognized Income-producing w«anen, average a rate of one-half of 
what the wages of income-producing men are. 

Comml.ssioner Lennon. Do you make an application of that to where women 
are employed In the trade.s that are organized as, for instance, in tlie printing 
industry? 

Mrs. Benedict. Now, there, wiien it comes to the (piestion of organization, I 
want to get liack to the special point of view wliicii 1 am pre.sentlng to-day, 
and I think if I may state that, Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Walsh. Wliy, you may ; we will be vcTy glad if you will do so, 

Mr.s. Benedict. As a iirelimiimry statement, I am here representing the 
Congi’essional Union for Woman’s Suffrage. I am a member of the executive 
board of that i)ody and have uskiMl for a liearlng by tlie c'ommiHslon — a brief 
hearing on the ciuesllon of the disenfrancliisenient of w’omen as one of the 
causes of social and industrial unrest. I just want to get that stated so that 
these figures in regard to women in induhtry may be llsteruMl to and regarded 
in relation to this point of view. 

We do feel — I per.sonally fwl that the continued disfranchisement of women 
is one of the causes of social unrc‘.st to-day lioth because there goes with it 
a growing deep resentment and sense of Injustice that this fundamental right 
has been denied after so much of a struggle and, In addition, because we feel 
that denial of political rights to women is an actual and practical handicap to 
them in economic advancement. 

The organized women workers have been mentloneil, but before I go Into 
that I should like to take up tlie chuirmair.s question in regard to whether 
women are paid less than men for similar work. Take, first, Covernment 
employees. The advertisements for Government clerks rlglit here In the 
Federal Government at Washington recite that women start in at $720 per 
year, and men start in at $900 per year. These women pass the same exami- 
nations as the men and their general average is higher, yet they start in at 
$720, and the men start in at $900. We know of many, many cases where 
many women earning $1,400 a year after years of service are instructing men 
clerks at $1,800 per year in the duties of their offices, and the men clerks as 
soon as Instructed will, of course, be passed on further. These women are In- 
structing men who arc getting more money than they are getting. 

There Is actually a statute which provides that the head of any department 
may, at any time when he finds that he can, substitute a “ lower-class ” clerk 
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or a “female” clerk. That were phrase, I think, makes It very clear that 
the women are consl(lere<l lower paid, regardless of the value and efficiency ol 
their work. 

So much, then, for the Government clerks. It Is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that teachers of public schools, who are women, except where vigorous 
campaigns have l>een conducted in their Interest, receive lower pay for ex- 
actly the same class of work than men ; this Is true, then, not only of Federal 
work, but State and municipal work and all kinds of public work. 

Now, that Is comparatively a small group of women ; but it is small only in 
the face of the enormous number of peoi)le involved in the problem of Indus- 
trial unrest, and it is gi'owing. It is a growing group. And as the Government 
takes over moi‘e and more social activities a greater number of women will 1x3 
employed by the Government. In regtiril to these Go\ eminent positions, the dis- 
franchisement of women Is an actual handicap, which no one could deny, 1b 
securing equality of opportunities and wages. And in addition, I would say 
that with the Government setting a standarii which declares women to be ol 
less value than men, it is no wonder that private iiulustry follows that standard, 

Now, let us take the position of women in private iialiistry as a whole. There 
are about 8,(KH),0(H) women w .igew<nkers in this couniry to-day. This 8,00<),0(X] 
is about 24 per cent of llie women over 10 years old. If the rate of increase 
continues, tliere wdll he oo per cent of llie women over 10 years of age gainfully 
employed in 1020. 

The question of whether these women are getting woges that they can live 
on as a whole netnl hardly he brought before this commission. I know' that your 
ow’U Investigations Inive liroiight out the fact again and again, no matter how 
low the wages of men are, the wages of women are lowin’, and that, I think, ifi 
a matter wliich needs no proof. 

But let me give you a few facts from a most recent exhaustive inquiry made 
in New York covering four trades, the confectionary trade, the paper hox- 
mnking trade, sliirt factories, ami retail ston's. In the lirst, of over 1)0, 000 iier- 
sous for which wet'kly rates wen* givi'ii, more than 1hnM*-rtfths of the male 
wmrkers received less tlmii $1') per week, w'liile more than thre<*-foiirths of the 
women rei'eived less than $10 a week. In tin* stores lialf the males get less than 
$14 a w’oek, and half the females get less than $7..')0 a w’oek. In the shirt fac- 
tories half the men get U^s tiian $12 a week and half tin* women less than $6.50. 

Mr. Chairman, I know you are lM*ller educated on these matters, after two 
years of this kind of wmrk, on all these facts, than 1 am, or anyone else Ls. 1 
merely want to call your attention to these facts about women. In facing tliiw 
tremendous industrial question which you have before you do not forget the 
women; do not forget that whatever yon can say about the w’uges of men, the 
wages of women are less. 

Now, then, the question is, has this tldng any relation to the vote? If it has 
not, then I, as a representative of a suffrage organization, have no logical reason 
to he here before the commis‘<ien ; hut I think it has. Women can not raise 
their wages direi'tly by the vote, except in Government employ. They must 
raise their wages as men have raised their wages, by organization. But I think 
even Mr. Joimimsen would admit that the vote has bi*en essential to labor in 
Avinnlug wbat it lias won. It Is not always the actual casting of the ballot; it 
is not always tlie immediate control over legislators wdiom you have put in office 
that counts, but it is tlie fact tl\at the vote makes a person a little less defense- 
less in the face of pow er than he w’oiild he If he did not have tlie vote. 

1 just want to give one hi.stonc illustration of tliis. 

The greatest strike of women, I guess, in the world w as the shirt-waist strike 
in New York. During that strike tlie women pickets were subjected to probably 
as crude a line of police abuse us any' strikers ever have been subjected to. 
During that strike some 5,0(K) of those women strikers marched down through 
the streets of New' York with their women supporters to see the mayor and 
appeal to him, not in tlie interest of their demands, but in the interest of police 
protection and fair treatment from the administration, and the mayor refused 
to see them. He said he was not Interested, Now, regardle.ss of how powerless 
the men workers of today are, and we have many Instances before us of that, 
I doubt If it would lie possible to find in history of the United States any In- 
stance in w’hich 5,000 voters?, no mutter how' poor and downtrodden, have gone 
to see an ele<’ted official and been refused admission — refused an interview. I 
think that epitomizes the situation of women workers. 
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' Cotmnfsalotier O’OowNELt. So that thore may not be a wrong impression from 
the record, you might state the time that was so tinit some person mlglit not Ihj 
held responsible for it that should not be. 

Mrs, Harrtman. Just what mayor was in ollU'c at that time? 

Mrs, Bknkdtct. I think It was Mayor MK'Jlellan. 

Oonimlsaloner Habbiman. Wasn’t it Mayor (laynor? 

Commlsloner Lennon. No; the big strike was under — at the time of Mayor 
McClellan. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I will ask, then, that you supply for the r(H^)rd 
the exact data on that. 

Mrs. Benedict. Yes. 

I would state that this opportunity has eoine to us very rt‘cently, anti 
tliat my preparation has been brief, and that (he Congressional ITnlon will bo 
very glad to furnish an authoritative .statement In n'gard to this wliole proi>o- 
sltlon and our claim. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I also want to mention another great ehiss of workers. 
After all, I can only say that 24 imt cent of the women of this country are 
\vage earners. That leaves us the vast majority who, you might say, have no 
economic responsibility, and aftm* all perhaps yon might say that my plea 
is in the interest of a very small proportion. 

•However, it is not true that the vast maj<»rity of women who do not work 
for wages do not work. It Is not true that they have no e<*onomlc rt*sp(msl- 
billty; It is true they have ru> economic reward of any (h'llnltii chaiMU’tta*. 
They are rellev(Hl of eeononde rinvard hut not of economic responsibility. 
These women, especially the poor ones- been use 1 am not mnv spi'uklng of 
the very few who actually are supported by men, hut of women wlio work 
in homes, who w’ork on farms, who cook and w.nsh and sew, who produce 
children and train them and keep them clean, perhaps more eontlmiously than 
any other class of workers we have, these are the women who have no re<M)g- 
nlzed economic rew'ard. They liave the right In hnv to support from their 
liusbands. That is all. If the husband goes away or Is Irresponsible, this 
right is practically nonenforceable. 

Now, some solution of the probhun of those woimui must b(‘ worknl out by 
this commission, if this great cause of s(»clal unrest is to be renn)ved, and I 
<‘an not see any way it can be done exc(‘pt tbrougb h‘gislation, ami 1 can not 
SIX* bow legislation can be achievetl until tliat great mass of women have some 
representation in legislation. So, I think, it Is p^Thaps even more Impoitant 
for them to have the vote, than it is t\)r the wage-earning W()m(‘n, ((‘rtalnly 
equally ns Important. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have, so far us I fe(*l prepared, stated wd»y I believe 
there Is a connwtlon h(‘tween (sMuiomle power and tlie ballot, lessening as the 
years go on, but still in existence. 

Would the commission care to h<‘ar what 1 w ish th(*y would rcH’ommend in 
rt'gard to that? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; just make any recommendation you please, Mrs. 
Benedict 

Mrs. Benedict. J .should like to .set* this Indu.strlal Relations Commission 
recommend the passing of a Federal wannen’s suffrage amendment (of the hill) 
of a bill which wxnild prohibit the States from denying the right of suffrage on 
the ground of sex. And I should like the commission to inaki* that report now, 
not wait until it makes Its regular report. I should like to sei‘ you make It now, 
and this Is my reason: This reform I am talking about, granting suffrage to' 
women, has no business in the twentletli century; it is an eight(*entlwentury 
question we are talking about. Now, I tldnk it would be a great thing If 
you could clear the decks of this whole question of giving women political 
rtghts for what they amount to. Get that out of the way; make this great 
body of courageous, devoted, Intelligent women iii this country, free to help 
In working out the big industrial-labor problems of the future; free from 
this irritating, humiliating, continuous demand for political rights, which they 
will not cease to make until they win. That is why I should even ask that 
the commission make a report on this question at once, remove It from their 
minds, go on record on it, and then go on. It does not belong In the twentieth 
centnry. 

Commissioner O’Oonnet.l. The body to which this commission reports does 
not meet until next December. 

Mrs. Benedict. I have thought of that, and I think it would be a great 
thing for you to make your report on that to President Wilson. He cap bring 
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about this reform. If you could convince President Wilson during the summer 
that the success of the Democratic Party depends on taking a stand on this 
question you will have done a great thing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But the law says that we shall report to Con- 
gress. 

Mrs. Benedict. There would be ways of getting that expression of opinion 
Into the public press. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Just one question, please. Do you think that a 
legal minimum wage for women and minors would be of advantage to women 
and would help equalize the wage problem? 

Mrs. Benedict. Mr. Wetnstock, I have never fully made up my mind about 
the minimum wage ; I don’t know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have no opinion on It? 

Mrs. Benedict. I have no final opinion; no. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You are not alone in that opinion then. 

Mrs. Benedict. No. 

Commissioner Lennon. There is one member of the commission who could 
report on the women’s suffrage question years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank yon, Mrs. Benedict. 

We will now stand adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4,80 p. m., Monday, May 17, 1915, the commission ad- 
journed until 10 o’clock Tuesday, May 18, 1915.) 


Washington, D. C., Tuesday, May 18, 1915 — 10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh; (.’onunissloners O’Connell, Harriman, Weinstock, 
Lennon. 

Chairman Walsh. We will please ho in order. 

Mr. Darrow, please resume the stand. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. CLARENCE S. DARROW— Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. I had finislied your examination. Mr. Darrow, as far as I 
am concerned, and I think Mr. Weinstock has some questions he would like to 
ask you. Had you finished your answers last night? 

Mr. Darrow. I ran onto this [indieatlngl. A friend handed me this maga- 
zine; this is a copy of an old boycott bill, which would be considered resi>ectable 
now ; the Sons and Daughters of Liberty, in the days of Kevolutlon. This Is a 
placard that was put up : 

“ William Jackson, an Importer at the Brazen Head, at the north side of the 
townhouse, in Corn Hill, Boston. 

“ It la desired that the Sous & Daughters of Tiiberty would not buy any one 
thing of him, for in so doing they will bring disgrace upon themselves and their 
posterity forever and ever, amen.” 

The modern boycott does not generally use that word at the end, but It is the 
same thing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The name of Dr. Gooilnow, the president of the 
Johns Hopkins University, was brought in during your testimony yesterday? 

Mr, Darrow. Yes, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I would like to read some statements v^hlch were 
made by Dr. Goodnow, and invite your opinion thereon with a view of seeing 
how far you concur with Dr. Goodnow in his attitude ; this l.s how it reads : 

” Taking a concrete case, doctor, taking the case, for example, of the Colorado 
situation, and analyzing It, let us see what your counsel In the matter would 
lead to. The governor ordered out the militia in connection with some coal 
strike that took place In Colorado. There was a conflict of testimony 
there as to the cause and effect. The National Guardsmen maintain that they 
fought in self-defense; that they were first attacked by the strikers. The 
strikers deny that and claim that the initiative was taken on the part of the 
National Guardsmen, which leil to riot. Let us assume for the purpose of our 
illustration, and for the purpose of our analysis, that the workers are correct in 
their statement and that the militia did take the initiative and did abuse their 
pO^er and did harass and fire upon Innocent people. Your advice and counsel 
under those circumstances to the worker is, take the result? Yield for the time 
being; do not attempt to take the short cut and get immediate redress, but 
recognize the existing authorities and abide by their, demand? Let your remedy 
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C6tti6 by use Ot th0 ballot, see to It that the commander in chief that is resiion- 
slble for this Is either recalled, under your reind! law, or Is w>ndeiniHHl by public 
sentiment and not reelected? Do I follow you? 

“ Dr. OoODNOW. Yes, sir ; It seems to me that any other advice is Koing to load 
to anarchy. It seems to me that the fundamental proposition you have to start 
with Is that “We must have i^eace, and we shall not recognize any such thing 
legally as right to restrain the constltuteii authorities. The right of revolution 
or violence or anything of that sort. We must as civilized men adopt that Idea, 
or else there is no peace for our Government. 

“ j^^ommlssloner Weinstock. Iu other words, the short cut to the remetiy must 
be condemned? 

“ Dr. Goodnow'. Yes, sir ; as I look at It. 

“ Commissioner Weinstock. And that It Is better for a group of men to suffer 
from real or fancied Injuries teniiHirarlly than to have chaos i)revall? 

“ Dr. Qoodnow. Certainly. One of the many trouhhss seems to l)e the workers 
In the country never will gain anything by any such thing as orgaulztHl vlolenec. 
The people as a whole condemn it, and they can do very much better by pre- 
senting their case as forcibly as it can be to the courts, wiiero that is i>os8li)U*, or 
to the public as a whole.” 

Now, will you please, Mr. Darrow, state how far you are In accord with Dr. 
Goodnow’s attitude and position in the matter? 

Mr. Darrow. Not very far. The oflieers of tiie law have the least right of 
anybody to violate the law. If a constable seeks to arr(‘st a man without hav- 
ing legal authority to do it the man not only has the right to resist, but ought to. 
If the militia attacks people brutally and without authority they should he re- 
sisted If there Is a chance to resist them and win. Of course, if they can not, 
safety might dictate scanethlng else; hut because a man is a militiaman that 
does not give him the right t<> make the law or violntee it so fjir ns it Is made, 
or outrage conscience and (hH*enc.v. Tlie i(ic^i that a man who Is an officer 
can do anything is only tit for slaves to harbor. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. Well, hit we to gather from that, Mr. Harrow, 
that If the governor of the State should order out troops, and do it In ae- 
cordance with the law, and those troops under their command should exercise 
their very best judgment, and do what they believed was necessary to be done. 
In order to preserve law and order; that if in the judgment of the strikers the 
troops were exeecHlIng tlioir authority, would you justify the strikers in resist- 
ing and restorting to vi(>lence? 

Mr. Darrow, As a plain question of law, whether the troops thoiight they 
were right or not cuts no flg\ire, the question Is, were they. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The strikers then would be the Judge, whether they 
were or not? 

Mr. Darrow. No; afterwards, I snpi-yose, it would be submitted to some 
tribunal, and If nothing else, to the people, a.s to whether they were; hut 
neither one are the judges, each one acts for himself as far as he can. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, if in the Judgment of the strikers they were 
warranted In resisting tlie constituted authorities, and did resist, and hloo<l- 
shed followed and lives were lost and property was destroyed, would you say 
the strikers should or should not be punished, under the law, for such resistance? 

Mr. Darrow. Well, suppose blood was shed and property destroyeil, hut lib- 
erty was saved, then what? There are other things to consider besides property 
and other things to consider besides bloodshed. The liberty of the man, which 
Is the one. thing worth defending, and It Is to be judged by history, in the light 
of all that has haiipened, and the consequences and result of it. There has been 
very little improvement in the world that has not, at least, been accompanied 
with bloodsh^. It seems to be the law of nature. The scriptures put It, 
** Without the shedding of blood, there can be no remission of sins.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you a believer in bloodshed? 

Mr. Darrow. Neither a believer nor disbeliever in It. It Is in the course of 
nature, and we have nothing to do with it. To say that I believe a thing, do I 
believe It exists, or approve of It, or disapprove of It? There are times when 
It Is absolutely necessary. We would not have any Government here except 
for bloodshed. The slaves would be slaves yet except for bloodshed. Lots of 
good has edme of It. You take from the world everything that is gained In 
that way, and we would still be living In caves and clothed with hair instead 
of wool. 

CV>mmlssioner Weinstock. You have heard it said, Mr. Darrow, I think It 
wils brought out here at different times before the commission, that the attitude 
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won’t say all organizations, but the attitude of s^e labor reinresenta- 
lives and some labor leaders is that a strike is war, and that everything, so to 
speak, Is Justiflable in war. Are you In sympathy with that point of view? 

Mr. Dabrow. I don’t think that everything Is justifiable In war, to start with. 

I think there are many things in the present war In Europe that are not 
justified under the laws of humanity, and I think it is a mistake 4o say every- 
thing is justified in war. One ought not to forget their human instincts in 
time of war, although they are often swept aw^. But a strike is In the nature 
of war, and conflict between capital and labor to-day are in the nature of war, 
so regarded by both sides, each side trying to win, and using such power as 
they have to win, but I think employers do many things they should not do, 
and the working men do many things they should not do. They are cruel and 
unnecessai'y. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you think, living in a Republic, enjoying, as 
we are permitted to enjoy, our political and civil rights and liberty, do you 
think anybody has a right to declare war except the Government itself? 

Mr. Dabeow. I don’t think we live in a free country or enjoy civil liberties. 
Df course, it Is almost impossible to get at whether you have a right to do a 
thing; there is no way of fixing what you mean by that word. Things happen 
in this world, and the liapiKming is a justifi<*atlon of It alone. I don’t know 
that the San Francisco earth(;nake was right, l>ut it came. What are you 
going to say about it; was it wTong? Tt <lon’t make any difference whether 
it was or not, it was in the order of nature. Wliatever is is right, according 
to philosophers, as Poih> said It is in the order of nature. There Is no use 
quarreling with It. 

(Commissioner Weinstock. I want to make sure that I follow your reasoning 
and get your point of view. T shoul<i infer from what you sal<l, reading betw’een 
the Hues perhaps 

Mr. Daheow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock (continuing). More than wlmt you say, that we are 
living under a delusion and a snare, and w'e Imagine >\e are living in a free 
country and enjoying political and civil rights, and since \vt‘ are not living in a 
free country and are not enjoying civil and political liberties, we are practically 
as much warraiiteil In resisting authority as in Russia, wiiere there are no 
civil and political rights, and any group of us that have wrongs, or think we 
have wTongs, are justlrttHl In resisting the authorities? 

Mr. Darbow. I don’t tlfink I stated it that way or meant to put it as strongly 
as that. I want to be ixu-fectly fraidv witli you about it, and although the sub- 
ject that we are discussing is ai>t to l>e wrongly quoted, and w'e are apt to be 
inisunderstood, still I will attempt to tell you fairly. Freedom, of course, is a 
relative term. People of the UnltiMl States are freer probably than the people 
of Russia or Germany; they are not as free as the people of England. They 
are nowhere near as free as tliey were To or 100 years ago. Everybody, I 
think, must, who has any vision, know' that they arc not us free as they should 
sometime bo, w'ben they are ready for it. It is all relative. 

As to protecting it l».\ tlu‘ courts amt statuses, they are iuvokeii by the strong 
and can not be invoked l).v the weak, as I tried to show yesterday. It takes 
money ; it takes tnlucation ; it takes opportunity to resort to such safeguards 
ns the law gives us ; and the weak are without them. Pretty much everybody In 
Jail are iK)or people, and in nil the prisons all over the w'orld. 

Now, the constant struggle of every individual, as of every animal and 
plant, Is for liberty, reaching out for it in all directions, and struggling for it. 
When the masses struggle for it and the strain gets too great it breaks. Of 
f*ourse, the individual w ho alone takes up arms against the constituted author- 
ity must die. It is the hnv of nature. A few individuals must die. If I had 
any power over It, and men should ask us. Shall we do It, I should say “ no,” 
probably almost In every Instance. I do not know of a time that I should not 
say “ no,” because I think the unrest has not reached that point where the change 
of system should come. The revolutionists in America were against the same 
proposition. The English Government wras fairly free— the English Govern- 
ment that controlleil the United States. There were many matters of Injus- 
tice, practically the same as exist to-day, and a few of them started the revolu- 
tion, and it went on until It grew and they resisted against the law and won. . 
John Brown got 19 men to wage war on the Unlteil States Government ; and the 
movement he started w’on in the end, because people were ready for it The 
injustice was so great and the imaginations of men worked and It made a new 
system. If It succeeils, it is all right ; If It fails, you have to take the conse- 
quences. That is all. I don’t know whether I have made it any clearer or not 
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Commissioner Weinstock. Well, your attltiuie l>?, ns I unUerstaml It, that 
while, so to speak, on paper we enjoy a free Koveiument, as a iimtter of fact 
we do not enjoy free government. Now, can you conceive of any more effective 
way of securing for the big body of tlic iXH)ple their civil lilKTty ami their 
political rights than hy manhood suffrage; or, let’s go a step further and snv in 
the States, where it has been carried out— universal suffrage pins the releVen- 
duTu, plus tlie Initiative, plus the recall. 

Mr. Daukow. Why, I don’t know. Now. I don’t see anything else; some time 
we may be discontented with it. t>f course, I cun coneei\e of b(‘tier wu>s. For 
Instance, if every coal miner in the United Stales refused to dig coal liiiiil the 
c*Ottl mines became public property, they would get at it a thousand years ahead 
of the ballot. 

Ommlssioner Weinstock. Well, do you know of any belter way of the coal 
mines becoming public property than by gi\liig not o!dy tlu* ('oid miner Imt 
every other worker the ballot plus the referendum, plus the initiative, plus the 
recall? Supposing — I am sure you will not dispute the fa< t“tlial tlie great ImwI.v 
of the voters of every Commonwealth in the Ueimblle, ami the great body of the 
voters of the Nation as well, are not wage i)ayers, they are wage receivers. 

Mr. Dakkow. Yes. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. Now, suppose that the great Ixaly the wage 
receivers of the Njition felt that the lime was ripe for Hie (loveniment to take 
over the coal mines, for example, as you ha\e suggested. What would pn^- 
vent it? 

Mr. Dakkow. (>>ugres,s, the Senati*, the I*resldent, tJii‘ Const Itiitlou, and the 
Supreme Court. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who ele<‘tH the Members of Congress? 

Mr. Dakkow. The jieople. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A\'ho elects the President? 

Mr. Darkow. In a roumloihout w'ay, tin* peojtle. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Exactly. Now, it the ])eoi)le wanted — ami \Nlio 
appoints the Supreme Court? 

Mr. Dakkow. The President, 

Commissit)ner Weinstock. Exactly. Now, If the great body of this Nation 
wanted to own the coal mines, and said so througli their liallot, how could It bo 
Stoppeil ? 

Mr. Dakkow. Well, we will assume that there is an election next year, and 
assume that we could get that issue; of course oiu* country Is so spread out 
and diversifieil that it wouuld be liard to make an issue In Kansas or Okbe 
homa or Nebraska on the coal mines in Pennsylvania ; but assuming you coidd — 
you go to work and elect a Congress that does not take their seats for a year — 
don’t begin working. In the meantime they take their places wit it the Senators 
who have been there some four years, and some near six years; twotliirds of 
them have been elect<*d two years sooner on some other issue. Then you have 
a President who comes from a different place in society; and llien you hav(‘ 
the Constitution, which was made P2o years ago and wldch told us we could 
not take private property wltliout due ])rocess of law ; and you have a Hupreim* 
Court, the majority of whom have been In their ollices for 25 years, ami 
who, 1 would say, would average (J5 or 70 years old, and who, from the natural 
order of things, could not be sidzisl with any new emotion, If any; and it Is 
out of the question to get them all to say this thing together; never has been 
done in any very substantial way. You have got to get them all, and have 
got to get them all at once. It is too clumsy. 

Commls.sioner Weinstock. Well, may I call your attention to this fact, then, 
Mr. Darrow, as an evidence of the pos.sibiIiUes along tlie lines of achieving de- 
sired results In legal ways. A decade or more ago such a thing In this country as 
workmen’s compensation, the eight-hour day for miners, and the eight-hour day 
for women and minors, the minimum wage, child-labor laws, public ownership 
of street railways, State Insurance, ami women’s suffrage were practically 
unknown. Now, doubtless there were liot-heuds and zealots who, feeling that 
the public weal and the public welfare and individual liberty and Individual 
rights depended on some or all of these things, might have been ready to take 
up a gun and fight for them, but time has shown that that would have b<?en 
a very unwise thing to do. Absolutely by virtue of the ballot, and, in some 
Commonwealths, aided by the inltaltlve, referendum, and reimll, which, like- 
wise, were unknown In this country a decade or more ago, every one of these 
things has been brought about peacefully. 

38819®— S. Doc. 41.5, 64-1— vol 11 46 
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Mr. D ARROW. And fill of them are not worth a pinch of snuff. 

Commissioner Wein stock. Will you tell us why? 

Mr. Darrow. Because they are insignihcant. Minimum wage of $6 or $8 
a week when the unions can get one much higher, and an S-hour day for 
women and a 16-hours day for railroad men and a compensation act, which 
leaves them no better off than before. They are little bit of trifling things 
that do not go to the root of the question. I do not stiy they are entirely use- 
less, but they are so near it that they are not worth the effort that has been 
taken. Instead of trying to find out whether there are any fundamental causes 
that lend to the great Inequality between men to-day we are tinkering at little 
fool symptoms and spending the time and life of a whole generation curing 
some little symptom and leaving the world no better off than it was before. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You regard women’s suffrage as a little fool symo- 
tom? 

Mr. Dareow. Well, I have some friends here that believe in it, and I do not 
like to talk about it. I think it does not touch the industrial question at all. 
If you would cut out three-fourths of the men’s votes, it would not make any 
difference on the industrial question; it is not how many votes, but how they 
vote. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The point I want to get at, Mr. Darrow, is this : 
Regardless of how much these tilings may be worth, which Is only a question 
of opinion, you in your judgment may belittle them and think they are of little 
value, and others of us may regard them as of great value? 

Mr. Darrow. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But let us forget their value and Ignore whether 
their value is great or small. I think we will have to admit, and I am sure 
you will be frank enough to admit it, that every one of these measures was 
fought and fought bitterly by the so-called interests. 

Mr. Darrow. That is true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And that, despite the alleged tremendous power of 
the interests in the Nation, a power believed by some to be great enough to 
stifle the things wanted by the many, despite that power all these steps in the 
direction of progress have been made, and If these steps have been taken 
before, why can not still broader steps be taken and made in the same manner 
without resort to resistance and violence? 

Mr. Darrow. I do not want to minimize those things; I believe In them and 
I am glad to see them ; I think it does show some progress. Complaints have 
gone on for years and years and these things have resulted. Of course, I 
know they were all fought by the strong and the rich ; they instinctively fight 
anything that is new; I do not blame them; they are like the rest of us; they 
feel their own interests and they are on that side, but the things themselves are 
so Insignificant ; people are not richer on account of them, or very much richer ; 
and you take the workmen’s compensation law, which I know something about 
and I know you do, too ; in pretty nearly every State in the Union this law has 
been framed by the employers and made by them. They did not want it, but 
when it was forced on them they say, “ We will do this much ; we will stand 
for this much.” Now, that is something, but it is almost ineffectual. Poor 
people come to my oflice day after day Injured and apply for relief under it, go 
away with next to nothing; they do get something, but It is so trifling and 
inadequate It is not worth the fuss made over it, instead of getting down to 
the simple fundamentals that would bring about relief. I do not like the atti- 
tude of saying, if you will pardon me, that these are legal w’ays and any other 
way I suggest Is unlawful. I do not care much about ways or the laws to 
provide ways, but the thing is whether you get it. But if the coal miners say 
they won’t dig any more coal as long as they are digging it for other people, it 
would be lawful, just the same as if they say they w'on’t work more than eight 
hours a day or for less than $6 a day; and if the people cutting lumber say, 

** We won’t cut any more trees until the Government owns them,” that is per- 
fectly legal so far ; and if it is not legal It corresponds with all of our concep- 
tions of right, and many times in the history of the world we reach those things 
by going cross-lots, and pretty nearly all that labor has gotten has been gotten 
that way. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Two points you have made, Mr. Darrow, that I 
w^ant to spend a few moments on, so as to equalize our viewpoint more sharply. 
The first is your criticism of the workmen’s compensation act. If what you say 
is true, then the workmen’s compensation act is a sort of delusion and a snare ; 
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It gives the worker a stone when he asks for bread ; and I think perhaps In soine 
Commonwealths It may come pretty near being true, but It will not hpply to 
all Commonwealths, and It will not apply to the tendency that Is going on every 
hour of the day? 

Mr. Dabbow. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, to point out to you the merit of workmen’s 
compensation and to show you how It Is a very great one of the great remedies 
to remove Industrial unrest, let me give you a leaf out of iny own exjH'rlence as 
a member of the Workmen’s Compensation Com mission of California. 

I was called on recently by a little widow ; her husband had been an elevator 
operator and ho had been earning $75 a month. He met with an accident In 
the elevator and was instantly killed. He left his wife and baby wltli Just 15 
cents in the world; that is all slie had between herself and starvation for her- 
self and babe. Without workmen’s compensation the little woman, m)t being a 
breadwinner, the first thing in all likelihood that w’ould Imve happened, she 
would have been separatetl from her baby, the baby would probably have been 
sent to some asylum, and the mother would have to shift some way for herstdf, 
and the chances are that she might have gone downuvard instead of upward. 
Under the workmen’s compensation she w^a.s entitled to a reward equal to three 
years of her husband’s wages ; her husband received $75 a month, $IKK) a year, 
or $2,700 for the three years, payable In weekly Installments spread over about 
four years and one-half. 

Mr. Daubow. Without interest? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Without Interest; her Income was about $50 a 
month for four years and a half. She wmis saved from Immediate distress to 
begin with; she w’as made independent; she was put in a position where she 
could take care of herself and baby for four years and One-half, and in the 
meanwhile she could qualify herself to become a breadwinner; and therefore 
she and her baby were saved from falling below^ the poverty line and becoming 
a burden on society, and she w^as able to become self-respecting and st*lf-8up- 
porting. I simply state this as one of the thousands of cases that come under 
our observation? 

Mr. D ARROW'. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, It Is true that all of the States do not treat 
their injured workers as generously as some of the other States; but those 
things are naturally a matter of growtli, and with the ballot in the hands of 
the w'orkers and their sympathizers it is not difficult to foresee the day when 
the highest possible degree of equity will he exercised in practically every State 
In the Nation toward their Injureil workers. 

So much for workmen’s comi^ensatlon. 

You take the ground that the coal miners, if they act as a unit and simply 
follow the I. W, W. preacliraent of silting down with folded arms and paralyz- 
ing Industry and refusing to dig out a pound of coal until the State or Gov- 
ernment take over the mines, that the l)est possible results would be achieved. 

It seems to me that could be hoped for only If the coal miners not only could 
get within their ranks every able-bodied man who could be taught how to mine 
coal and were In a position, either by force or coercion or Intimidation, to 
prevent other men from taking their places. As long as it was possible for 
other men to take their places they could not monopolize the world of labor, 
and little If anything could be accomplished along those lines. Now, I would 
be glad to get your answer to that. What lias been accompllslied in the matter 
of better condition of tlie worker In the way of legislation? 

I happen to know In my own Commonwealth, and I take It the situation Is 
very much the same In other Commonwealths, organized labor, for which I have 
the greatest respect, and to which I give the fullest possible credit for having 
rendered labor heroic service, but for decades in my own Commonwealth 
organized labor endeavored to secure for women and minors an eight-hour day, 
and failed, except In some Isolated spots. Here and there there was a union 
of women that managed to get an eight-hour day, but the number of women 
who had secured, through organized labor, an eight-hour day were Infinlteslmul. 
Through legislation, so to speak, overnight, with a wave of the hand, all the 
people collectively established for all the women workers and minors an eight- 
hour day. In other words, It was accomplished by legislation, so to speak, at 
the drop of the hat, what organized labor had not been able to accomplish In de- 
cades and would not have been able to accomplish for many, many more derades. 
The same thing will apply to the question of the minimum wage for the female 
worker and the minor. Organized labor has tried very earnestly and very 
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energetically to secure that minimum wage. In Isolated cases it has been able 
to do so for women and for minors, but on the whole up to to-day it has failed 
Again, so to speak, overnight and with a wave of the hand and at the drop of 
the hat, through legislation, the minimum- wage commissions have been ap- 
pointed in Western States, and while those wage commissions may not have 
established the minimum wage that you and I and some others think is right, 
they made a tremendous stride along those lines, and they have succeeded in 
securing a living wage as a minimum, not as the maximum, and again they 
have accomplished overnight what organized labor has not been able to accom- 
plish up to tlds time and Is not likely to be able to accomplish for an indefinite 
period yet to come. In the face of these facts, will you still belittle the achieve- 
ments tliat can be brought about by legislation? 

Mr. Dahkow. To go back to your stfitement, I don’t want to be in the attitude 
of unduly belittling It, because I think (lie workingmen, and everyone sym- 
pathizing with them, should use every means they have, and the ballot is one, 
but at least stand up and he counted, wliether it means much or not, and 1 don’t 
want to say (hat your workmen’s compensation act has not been of some value, 
or that it is a snare and delusion. The reason it is of some value Is because 
the law before (hat had been a delusion and snare. That is because a man 
killed In the line of his du(y and leaving a family had been left by the courts of 
this country In such a posKion thnt a family was destitute afler 'his death, and 
therefore this law is of some little value. Take your elevator men for Instance. 
That family you say got in tlie neighborhood of .$2,3(X)? 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. Two thousand, seven hundred dollars. 

Mr. Darrow. Four years interest was deducted out of It? 

Commissioner Weinstocfc. No; there was no deduction of inierest. I prob- 
ably misunderstood your question. 

Mr. Harrow. No; T think we understaml each otlier. This was payable 
weekly? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dauuow. The gi-oss amount of ,$2,700 was paid in four years? 

(Commissioner Weinsto(;k. Y’es, sir. 

Mr. Harrow, And the present worth wouhl he less than ,$2,.S(X)? 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Prom that point of view, you are right 

Mr. Harrow. Under that siatute tlie stingy States, ami Illinois is one of the 
many, you can recover, or could before tliat statute, for a death $5,000 as a 
minimum. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That was before the law, at common law? 

Mr. Harrow. Yes. If (he courts had not cut to pieces all of (he rights 
of the poor, that widow wonlil have been entitleil, In any State of the Union, 
to $5, OCX) or pos.sihly $10,000. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. May 1 make a statement at this point on that 
issue? What you say is true, hut this I think you will admit is also true, that 
under the common law the reconls show that (he average time from start to 
finish under the common law in a damage .suit is six years? 

Mr. Harrow. 1‘rohahly you are right; I don’t know, hut I iiresume von are 
right. 

C^ommlssioner Wkinstock. And the records farther show that under tlie 
eominon law for ev<‘ry dollar Unit is paiil out of the pockets of the employer 
in a damage suit the injured worker only got about 20 cents, the other’ 80 
cents going 

IMr. Harrow (interrupting). I have no iloubt you are right about that. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Those are the records. Now, under which of 
the two clrcurastances do you tliink the detiendent is better off? 

Mr. Harrow. I think under your compen.satlon act, and I have always said 
for It, and do now, nlthougii It is very inadequate, and has been passed as a 
last resort In all of these States by the consent of the employers for fear they 
would get something worse. I won’t say in all, but as a rule. We are trying 
to amend it in Illinois. It is almost out of the question. It may he, after long 
years, we will get something more, hut it is very inadequate; but still I am 
glad to see that much, and I want to see people support it. 

Now, as to your seexmd propo.sition, which relates to the minimum wage and 
the ownership of coal mines and the like, I would disagree with you In saying 
that the law has first obtained the minimum wage, or the shorter hours. I 
think the labor organizations got shorter hours and minimum wages 25 years 
ahead of the law. 

(Commissioner Wkinstock, For women and children? 
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Mr. Darbow. Yes; not unIversnUy, but in umst lines of work Ibe law at 
the first aid only what the organizations had a< compliahetl before, aiKl did not 
do that as completely. If they had— now in most building trades of tbe 
United States they have eight-hour days, and in most of tbe organlziHl lines they 
have constantly retluced the hours of l.ibor and raised tbe priie. In un- 
organizecl lines of labor the hours have been longer and the price lower, de- 
pending on everything else in this worhl, on tbe ainoinit of fone back of tbe 
demand. But I think it has been the 30 or 40 years since they b<‘gan re<lucing 
the hours of lah(»r to eight hours. The general law has not adtU*<l an\ thing 
to it, except possibly in a few cases. For the coal miners it has added uothii\g; 
they have had an eight-hour day for 25 years; no longer than eight-hour day, 
W’hen you take It on the average. They work less than that ; tliey j)rol)al)iy 
w’ork less than that In any one day, or any one w»M*k. They already had that, 
There has been some lack of uniformity In it. Sometimes they work too long,’ 
and for a long time they do not have any work at all. I think 1 am ]»relty 
safe in saying that the working women of California, of the stores and shops, 
are not better off sliu'e that law has theoretically retlm'tMl their hours and IKed 
a minimum wmge at $7 or .$S a W'eek, whirh is hehnv what life llxes— .\on can 
not get It much below' life. It dm^s one tiling, In my o]»inion, and that Is tn t'lry 
near all it does; It Interferes with what Is supposed to he a saortHl right of 
the employer to buy labor as cheap as he can buy it, and it says that thi‘ Stale 
has some right to say what the price shall be. That is about us far as It has 
gont^, but I am glad it has done that much, although I think It could he done 
qiih'ker. I admit the dltik'uUy that you speak of with reference to taking 
the coal mines In the w'uy I say. It Is a terrible hard thing to get working men 
to stand together. It is easy for me. a lawyer, who had always more ttuin 1 
deserve, and the plain workman getting a fair living, to criticize l>ecause lliey 
don’t stand togetlier. Men like you or me Imve no rigid to judge of that 
matter. If we w'ere living along the life line W(* would jiroliably grasj) tlie llrst 
crust of bread that we could get hold of and let the rest go. '^I'hat is aliout 
w'hat we are doing, anyhow. If they do stand togetlier to a considerable degree, 
It does look like nii almost imjiosslhle thing to say that all of the coal miners 
W'oiild rc'fuse to dig coal until the coal mim*s la^came public property. It would 
not require them all. It wanihl require 50 or 00 pin* <*t“Ut, hut you have 1h(‘ 
same dlfliculty with thi* balance. You have to get them togetiier, and you 
can not get tliein any easier, and the man who is wliat the nnlonlsls call a 
scab in the mines, is a scab in tin* election, too. That Is, he voti‘s for the 
Interests of his emplo.v<*r as against the interests of his class, and It Is Just 
about as hard to bring them loirether in one i>la<*e as It Is In anoth(*r. Th(‘y 
never can be brought together as a matter of reason; nobody acts from It. 
TheY are brought together through some great emotion that sw'eeps them along, 
and it is liard to gid it focuMMl on th(‘ eh*ction; yon can generally g(‘t it 
focused on a general strike. Men ilon’t think anything about It, they Just do It. 
In that way some of these things come to pass by a general movement, and 
when it comes to pass It w ill conic that way. 

Commissioner Weinrtock. Let us see wdiere your line of reasoning leads us 
to. On the one hand you admit it is almost an impossible task to get all the 
coal miners to act as a unit along the line of securing luiblic ownership of coal 
mines, and on the other hand >oii admit that it is almost a hopeless task to get 
the w'orkers to work together with the ballot. If that Is true, what is tlie 
remedy? If it can not be done through the ballot or collective action, wliere 
does your remetly come from? 

Mr. D ARROW. I don’t know whether my philosophy Is helpful or clmerful. I 
don’t believe there is any remedy for anything In this world. I am not an opti- 
mist, and don’t think life is w'orth while. We are here hec*ause of the will 
to live. You can not prove we get pleasure out of it or it is worth anything. 
We are here w'orklng out our instincts and emotions. You can not prove that 
the future is going to be better than the past. We are Just living It, and we 
can not get out of living it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Admitting all of tliat to be true, is it not better 
to look at the doughnut than the hole? 

Mr. Darbow. We differ in our temi>eraments. It might be better for me to he 
constituted like you, or the clialnnaii, but I was not, and I can not help It. 
The forces that mix<^ up the clay mixed them in a certain way. May be they 
didn’t do right by me, but I can’t help it. It Is so with you and everybody else. 
My inclinations drive me to be on the side of the poor man. My emotions are 
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quickly reached, and my sympathy Is quickly touched, and I have a lot of Im- 
agination which has cause<l me a lot of trouble, but I can not help it. 

Commissioner Weinstock, you heard the comparison made before this com- 
mission in the last few days, and If I mistake not I think you yourself made use 
of It, along the lines of justifying the boycott? 

Mr. Dahrow. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. By quoting the action of the American colonists 
during the Revolution. That was practically a boycott on England? ' 

Mr. Dahrow. Yea, sir 

Commissioner Weinstock. And was resistance to constituted authorities, and 
that has been used possibly by yourself? 

Mr. Darrow. Yes, sir; I did use It, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I know It has been used by other witnesses as a 
Justtilcatlon for boycott and for resistance, but is that a fair comparison, Mr. 
Darrow? Are the conditions parallel? Is it not a fact that the Revolution 
was brought about and tluTc was resistance to the constituted authorities on 
the part of the colonists because they had taxation without representation? 
That was the Issue? Can it be said to-<lay that you and I and the rest of us 
have taxation without representation? Have we not the fullest representation? 

Mr. Darrow. Women say they have not. 

Commissioner Weinstoc^k. Admitting that It is so, as far as the women are 
concerneil, In the States that do not have women suffrage, can you and I say 
that as citizens, as voters? 

Mr. Darrow. No ; but that Is only a small thing. The idea Is that the boycott 
is a natural weapon which Is resorted to for good and evil which comes from 
the philosophy of life. I have be<‘n boycotted all my life, sometimes because I 
ought to be, and sometimes I ouglit not to be, and sometimes because I was too 
gooti for the bunch I was living with, and sometimes perhaps because I was too 
bad for them. A man gets out of line of the common life and he is boycotted. 
It does not make any difference whether he Is ahead or behind. He has got 
to keep step. There Is no man here who has not been boycottetl, or does not 
boycott. I boycott peojile because I do not like them. I know they are just 
as good ns I am and just as ba<l, but they don’t mix with my chemistry. , There 
Is no chemical affinity with me. Everybody boycotts what he don’t like. You 
can’t mix a scab and a trade unionist, because the trade unionist believes the 
class should stand together, and you bring In a workingman that won’t stand 
with his class, they don’t like him and won’t a.ssociate with him. I don’t want 
to be personal, but I can take a man like yourself who has been really and 
honi^tly Interested In tlie lal)or movement, as doubtless you have, and you have 
doubtless found a good many of your employing class, your associates, who 
look upon you with considerable doubt. You let an employer be Interested in the 
cause of the poor and the employer thinks he is a traitor, and don’t like him. 
You let the poor be used by the employer, and the poor thinks he is a traitor 
and don’t like him. We are boycotted for our religion and politics, and social 
views and conduct, and everything else good and bad; and it is a natural thing 
and you can not help It, ami the law Is idle to try to help it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were you present yesterday, Mr. Darrow, when 
Mr. Drew gave his testimony? 

]\Ir. Darrow. I hearil some of It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, possibly yon may have heard his explanation 
of where he draws the line between a legal and Illegal boycott. Let me see If 
I can present his thought clearly. He took the ground that the mere refraining 
from buying things or patronizing other people, individually or collectively. Is 
not Illegal. That this group, for example, would have every moral and legal 
right to say that for any reason, or for no reason, we won’t patronize this hotel 
or that hotel or some other hotel. Nobody could find fault with that or take ex- 
ception to that. But that the moment that we went beyond that and intimi- 
dated or coerced other people because they did what we did not want them to 
do, then we went beyond the limit and committed wrong, moral and legal wrong, 
and are subject to punishment, 

Mr. Darrow. Those fellows are always strong for the law; they make It. 
Now, let us see how that question really works out. Under the law, as It Is 
fairly well understood, I think, or has been, to constitute crime, there must 
be an association of act and intent. Well, what it might be In mental philoso- 
phy I won’t discuss, because it is outside of the realm of law and lawyers ; but 
there must be a combination of act and intent. A prayer meeting is a per- 
fectly legal thing, but if a combination of men, for the sake of breaking up 
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the bttslness of John Smith, wouhl arrange to liold a prayer meeting at 12 
o’clock every day in front of his store or saloon it would be an Illegal eombl- 
nation, because the purpose Is bad. The purixise is niallctouH and iKirn of spite 
against the man. A boycott should lu* — 1 doiiT know whnt It Is any more in , 
the law, because nobody knows. These fellows all talk learnedly about It, but 
they do not, any of them, know, because these judges are guessing all the while, 
ami there are so many judges that they can’t all guess together. Hut under the 
law as it was fairly well laid down. If a combination of men should say, out 
of pure malice, to me “I won’t trade with you,” and should go around amongst 
neighbors and say, “You must not tra«le with him,” through a desire just 
to work havoc and d(*struction to me, that is llh‘gal ; but if a body of mdou men 
or a bixly of any other men would say, “Here is Harrow running a store; he 
pays low wages and he hires children, and he cuts prices and we want to make 
him come into line with the rest of us ami pay decent wag(‘s; and we are not 
going to trade wltli him until he dm^s, and we go around amongst our iu‘ighl)nrs 
and everywhere else and say ‘Don’t tra<le with him until lie eonforms wHh 
what we think is right.* ” That Is not illegal. The purinise is high. 

Now, I won’t say that some court has not said it was, hut the courts make u 
good deal of illegal law ; that Is, law' that does no correspond with the princi- 
ples of Justice and equity, or to many of the oilier decisions of courls, which I 
think are more in line. But that is the line at least. Any body of men ought 
to have the right to say where they will trade, and where they will buy, and 
where they will sell. Now, of course, the boycott lots of times works a good 
deal of injustice. I remember as a hoy at district school the boycotts of ns 
children were terribly hard and unjust; w'e couhln’t get out of II; we sIcmmI 
and had to stand them, and everybody else did. But you can’t help it until 
human nature is goo<l, and that probably wdll never he. But It Is a w'caiion 
which is an imiwrtant one, and which has always bcnm resorted to, and every- 
body else resorts to it, and the workingman has a right to resort to It. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Then you are a believer in the justice and moral 
and legal right, w’hatever the law may be, of the w'orker to collectively resort 
to the hovcott to the very limit to gain his (*nds? 

Mr. Harrow. Well, I don’t know what you mean by “the very limit.” As 
far ns I have Indicated I think they should have tlie right not to trade wdth 
anybody, or not to trade with anyl)ody w'ho traded w’ith anybody, or to buy or 
not to buy of anybody, or to associate with anybody who bought of anybody. 

f’ommissloner Wkinsto(*k. Yon tlilnk they Hre justltied In doling this. Mr. 
Harrow, as has been brought out In the evidence here. I haven’t it at hand, but 
I think I can remember it. Do you think the workers w'onld be justified 
In currying the boycott to the limit which they are said to have carried It in 
Pennsyivanla, W'here they compelled — I think It w'as a district school to dis- 
charge a teacher against w'hom there was no complaint of any character, who 
stood very high, but they insisted she must be discharged because she bad a 
brother who w'as a so-called scab? 

Another Instance, w’hich I think a lad w’us employed in a baker shop, and 
either his brother or his father was a so-called scab, and he was driven out 
of his job by the w'orkers, who itislsted that unless the baker dlRmlHse<l him 
they would Imycott him. Do you think it is justifiable to carry the boycott to 
that extreme and to punish innocent people? 

Mr. Harrow. I was the attorney In the coal strike case — arbitration case— 
and your statements of fact are substantially correct. One of the most striking 
illustrations of a boycott w'as at a Catholic moss one morning, when some luan 
got up and said, “There is an unfair man in the house,” an<l everybody h'ft, 
except the man and the priest. Now, the cleavage in Pennsylvania was abso- 
lute and complete. I don’t want to leave the impression wdlli you that I am 
a hard-hearted fellow, for I am not. I am sorry for anybody that suffers under 
these things ; but the inhocent and the guilty suffer alike. Natural law knows 
no such thing as innocence and guilt. A saint is just as llk(*ly to be struck 
by lightning as a sinner, and even more so, because he don’t know where to go 
so well 

I know when I w'as a boy my father’s family was boycotted because my 
father was not a Christian— that Is, because he was, but did not belong to 
church — and It was kind of tough on us children, but we could not help It. 

The anthracite region was In a state of war. There was an ab.solute cleav- 
age between the one side and the other. The employers were bringing scabs 
from the four quarters of the earth to defeat the miners In what they thou g ht 
was a Just fight— and what was. The miners, of course, were busy, too. 'The 
employers brought gunmen indiscriminately from every big city In the country, 
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wlio handled their guns without mercy, and it was a figlit to the death. Women 
and children were on tlie verge of starvation. The strike lasted for montha 
You asked me whetlier they should have said to the teacher, “ You can’t teach 
school because your brother is a scab.” They hated the brother, and that was 
reflected to the teacher. You might ask me whether I think the English are 
justified in the mobs in Liverpool against tfie Germans. Sitting here, no. Be- 
ing there, with the Lusitania in sight, I can not criticize them. It simply means 
the emotions of life uttered themselves, and when they do, reason and judg- 
ment have to step aside while the emotions are working. That is all it amounts 
to, I don’t know as I have answered your question. I don’t know; It Is true, 
that is all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, do you say, Mr. Darrow, that you think the 
la\v should permit men to exercise the hate within them and the spirit of ill 
will within tlu'iu to do what was done to this school-teacher, or would you 
have the law forbid it and draw the line at hate? 

Mr. Dahiiow. Mr. Weinstock, if you w<‘re a lawyer and broad-minded, you 
would not have such unlimited contidence in the law. The law can not forbid 
any of the passions In the iiuman heart, and if it did it could not affect them. 
Tlio human heart <loes not take any account of statutes at all. It just a<*ts. 

the lu'art drlv(‘s the blood around through tine systnn, it does not take any 
kfbd of law. Now, you may pass a law that every man that does thus and so 
shall be liung by the neck until dead, but that does not control his emotions. 
It Is Just simply to annoy somebody after the trouble is over with. 

(kmimlssioner Weinstock. It is a fact that the law itself can not prevent 
me from committing murder, but it can punish me if I do commit It, and that 
punishment may bo some re.stralning Inlluenci' to pnwent the commission of 
such an act by others? 

Mr. Darrow. To prevent the next fellow, perhaps. 

GonimissionerAVEiNSTocK. Now, if a law were passed to prohibit strikers from 
doing what they did to that school-teacher, it might not prevent tlieir doing it, 
but it would punish them for doing it, ami tliat punishment would act as a 
restraining inlluence ou otliers from repeating that act? 

Mr. Darrow, Well, isn’t that all theoretical? Does it act so? 

f/ommissloner AVkinstock. That is the Idstory of civilization? 

Mr. Darrow. No; it la not. 

(yommisaioner Wkinsto<’K. Our civilization is thousands and thousands of 
years old, and up to date that has beim the best method we have been able to 
lievise — the best method the human mind has been able to conceive of. 

Mr. Darrow. I think the ablest people who are studying criminology doubt 
the whole idea of wlietlier the punishment of one man alTects another; but be 
tliat as it may, if you punish the people who acted from a iierfectly natural 
Impulse to boycott a teacher, luinlsluxl them long after it was all over with, 
and the passions had subsided, it would oidy work cruelty in that case; and 
when you work up the same feeling again the human heart once more would do 
the same thing. I think .so anyway. AVe may differ about that, but that is 
the way I think of it. 

Commissioner AV’einstock. But <lon't you know that tlie reason for punl.sh- 
meut Is because we believe it has the elTeci of n*straining othens 

Mr. Dabrow. I think punishment is barbarism, and vengeanc‘e. 

Commis.sloner AVkinstock. Very well, then; how would you protect life and 
property against the vicious and criminal? 

Mr. Darrow. Well, the vicious and the criminal have the property and should 
protect it themselves. But to answ^er your question : I think it is somewhat 
aside, but I am always glad to discuss it, because I think iierhaps I know about 
this subject more than others which have — which I have been talking about. 
The Idea of punishment is forme<I on the theory that* a man knows right and 
knows wrong and willfully and wickedly chooses the wrong. It has no founda- 
tion in logic or philosophy. A man is a creature of circumstances. He acts 
from motives. lie goes where he must. Nobody is entitleil to either credit or 
blame for what he iloes; they do it; that Is all. Now, to consider the matter 
a moment, let us assume that it is true. If I punish you for doing some- 
thing, why it keeps somebody ehse straight. That is all theoretical. . The 
origin of punishment Is not that at all. The original of punishment Is vengeance. 
You hit u dog wdth a stick, and the dog will bite the stick because he is mad at 
it, and in that way punl.shments have grown up. You are mad at somebody 
and want to harm them, and you punish them and hurt them, hang them, put 
them la jail, burn tliem In oil, start a fire around them— something so they will 
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STilfer. That is penalty. That Is what the brutal parent does to his chlltl— 
whips it when it does something that the parent used to do when he was the 
child’s age. 

But people have got ashanieil of it, and so they acc’ordlngly say : “ We are n«»t. 
doing that because we think the fellow Is had, hut serve as an example to 
some one else.” To start witli, It is nof fair to punish me to keep you straight ; 
to hang me to make u good citizen. That is all theoretical; no one knows 
whether you will or not. You have hetm doing It for a l<»ng while, ami there 
are just as many murderers; and Intelligent p(v»i)le are l)eginnliig to liml dut 
that there is a eause for crime, the same as there is for tyidiold fever. Law- 
yers are the most ignorant peojde in the world; thal is the trouhU‘ alunit tliese 
things. Th<*y think we ean cure a condition by luniglng some one. 

Now, suppo.so a doctor was cttlled to treat a case of typhoid, lie wcaild go 
and examine tlie well or tim! out alaait the milk supply and tmd out whether 
there were any poisonous germs arouml, and tlum ha\(* tln‘ well cleaned; hut if 
a lawyer came along to treat ii. Ite would give the patient six naniths in jail, 
thinking he could cure the typhohi, and al the end of six months la‘ would lei ' 
the patient out whetiier lie wnis ein('<l or not ; and if he got wi‘Il in six da>s. he 
w'onld k(*ep him until the whole six months was up. d'hat is tlu* whole tlu'oi.v 
of ])unlsliment. Tliere is a cause for burglary ami a eause for nthlMS-y, Just a'^^ 
there is a cause for going to eliurch. 

You may take all of the murderers ami all of tlie robbers, ami as ti rule they*' 
c<)im‘ from a eertain seelion of a town or city; thev coiru‘ from the slutus or the 
poverty district, where ho.vs have no jiluce to play hut on the rallroa<l tracks 
and the streets; and tliey come, in the main, from among adolescent hoy><. ho.vs 
between the ages of L5 and 25 yiairs, wlio may do anytlilng. You can not tt'Il 
anylliing aliout a hoy between tlio^'t' ages, and it is just as natural for tlunn as 
for other boys to work on the jarm. Sometimes we will ti*.v to liml th(' cause 
and g('t soiiuwvhere with it. Now’, we ar<‘ simjily brutal. W'e ssiy, "Yon have 
done this and should suffer thus"— no relation al all. " If you do that. \vt‘ w'lll 
send you to jail for 80 days, and next after thal for (>0 days," Ymi do not lliink 
of 4d or 4.5 da.vs, hut 80, and llum after that 00, and aftm* .Mui pass 00 it Is 1)0 
day.s and not 70. and then aftiT you pass 1)0 days if is a year. It is not 7 or 8 
months; it is just purely a matter of gue.sswoik and vimge5inc<» and ignoranee; 
that is just what it is. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. It is not to he denim'll, Mr. Darrow, tlmt jou have 
an uneornmoii know’l(*dge of human nature. 

Mr, I>ARuow’. I don’t know; T have been fooled a good many times. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You liave a knowdedge of human nature that I 
envy you. 

Air. Daruow'. Thank you, 

Comml.ssloiier Weinstock. And 1 tldnk you have diagnosed the case (piltt^ 
corrcK'tly when you point out that when yon or T or the re.st of us are wrongetl 
W’e are filled by hate and revenge, and I tiiink that if, as in prehistoric tlmoH, 
the remedy W’as to left to us as imllvideals, we would ix* very cruel and 
unjust. I know’ I have been filleil at times toward Individuals wdio have done 
me what 1 thoiiglit was a wrong with sncii feeling; I have had murder in my 
lieart, and if I had had my way I suppose I w’ould have use<l the big stick. 

Mr. Darrow. Yes. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And you and tlie rest of us are no different, Init 
tiiat is not the legal way of dealing with conditions. While I, as an individual, 
may feel that filling of hate, bitterness, and revenge against iny enemy, it la 
not true as a rule — there may be excejUioual cases — that a court and Jury are 
fillofl with the same feeling of hate, bitterness, and ill w ill, and therefore, except 
in exc(‘ptIonal cases, I .should gravely doubt the statement that the average 
criminal who is brouglit before the <*ourt for having vlolattnl a law or having 
committed some crime, tliat lie is dealt with in a spirit of revenge, hatred, and 
in will. 

Mr. Dabrow. May I just — I do not want to bo philosophizing here and using 
up your time, but you are kind of suggesting tliis. I guess 1 have llve<l in the 
courts for 37 years. I ought to know better ; ought to have better sense, but I 
have not. I do know how courts and Juries — I think I do, anyw'ay — know how^ 
courts and juries act. If not, I have not made much of my opp^irtunltfes. 
Juries do hate and courts hate, and they love, too. I think you do not mean 
personal criticism, because you tliink what others do; you think too much of 
the words " criminal” and the “law.” Most people have an idea that a man 
who is a criminal Is different from a man who is not a crlralnal. There is no 
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difference ; we are all partly criminal and partly conventional ; pat It that way. 
It is a question of degree, and that Is all there is of It. And some of the fellows 
who have done what society thinks are the worst things have also done some of 
the best things, as everybody knows who takes any pains to find out ; that Is, we 
are creatures of all kinds of emotions, sometimes one kind predominating and 
sometimes another. 

Now, a practicing lawyer, if lie lias any sense, knows that a jury does love 
and does hate, and a lawyer prosecuting a man tries to arraign a whole lot 
of tldngs to make tlie Jury Imte the victim ; it does not apiieal to his judgment 
or logic; that does not appeal to unyl)o<ly ; but they stir up the feelings. On 
the other hand, if you are defending a man, you try to throw around the case 
a feeling of pity, of love, if possible, for the fellow who is on trial. If you can 
do that, the jury thinks, “’Well, 1 am on trial ; ” through their imagination 
they feel the other fellow’s pain and position and they act to satisfy themselves. 
We all do that ; we can not act from any otlier motive, and it is the real feeling 
of the jury, and a juror can give a good reason for anything he wants to do. 
If a man wants to do something, and he is Intelligent, he can give a reason 
for it, but you have got to get him to want to do it; you can lead a horse to 
water, but you can not make him drink ; but if you can get a man to want to do 
^n act, he can find a reason for doing it. That is the way the mind acts, I think. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You were saying a little while ago, Mr. Darrow, 
"^that under our modern system, the poor man has little or no chance in the 
courts, and you pointed to the statement that the jails were filleii, as a rule, 
with poor men. Do you think that holds good as applied to men brought into 
court in connection with labor trubles? 

Mr. Dakuow. Why, no ; I did not refer to that. The labor leaders who are 
brought into court are able to defend themselves generally; but they are a 
very small number of the peoidc who are in jail. Of course there are often 
A good many that are very helpless fellows who are arrested. I refer to the 
ordinary run of people in jail. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. Of course the theme that is of prime interest 
to us hero, and the theme to which we are directing our thought, is the labor 
problem, the industrial situation. 

Mr. D.mikow. It does hold goo<l that injunctions and the processes of the 
courts, and all those things that involve labor unions, that they are poor and 
can not do it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You defended the McNamaras in California? 

Mr. Darrow. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And I take it that the McNamaras as individuals 
are iKior men? 

Mr. Darrow. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I would hesitate to ask you this question, Mr. 
Darrow, had not my friends on the commission who represent organized 
lab<»r ej?tabllshed a precedent. 

Mr. Darrow. You may ask me anything; perhaps I will answer it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. They asked Mr. Davenport, who represented the 
employers, what compensation he recelveil ; may I ask you what compensation 
you received for defending the McNamaras? 

Commissioner O’Conn ei.l. Mr. Davenport declined to answer. 

Mr. Darrow. I will not take advantage of him, Mr. O’Connell ; I would just 
as soon tell. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I thought you ought to know that Mr. Davenport 
declined to answer. 

Mr. Darrow. May I preface that with a little sketch about it? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Darrow. I presume I have been working for 25 years on labor cases. I 
have managed to make enough out of the rich to help the poor now and then 
for nothing, and I presume that I have given — well, I think I am safe to say 
one-third, and I think one-half of my time, in my office in the defending of 
poor people without any pay at all, and I think three- fourths of the labor cases 
I have tried for nothing. I have tried — I have been employed in three cases 
where I got something like a fee from labor. Now, that is not the fault of 
labor at all. It has always meant to treat me generously, but I know their 
situation. It is an organization on a strike, and I do not care how rich they 
are, they have to feed their women and children, and they do not have much 
left for the courts. 
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In the conl-str|k6 case — I had Just as soon state the three at onoo, if ymi 
do not mind — I spent four months’ time; I was the chief attorney for the 
strikers. We got an award wlilcli I think in the course of years amounted to 
ten or fifteen million dollars and about a half million dollars back pay. For 
the four months’ time I charged them $10.(HK) and got it. 1 have no doubt 
that any corporation lawyer would have churgtHl them ten or liftmi times as 
much and got it, as I would have, if 1 Inul asked them, and tliey wt)uld not 
have thought anything about it That is the only case in which I ever made 
anything. 

In the Moyer, Haywood, and Pettlbone cast^ — I have a large office In Cfidcago, 
and, like every other lawyer, his business is his Income, and It takes a long 
time to build up a business, I left my olfice and went to Idaho, and spent a 
year and a half, and not only ruined my business, but my health. 1 was op- 
erateil on afterwards, and It was six months more before I could go to work, 
and I got $35, (XK) and I came back and my practice was gone. Hut that was 
all right, I got what I asked. 

In the McNamara case — of course I dissolved my firm and close<l out my 
business, hoping that after that (;ase I would not have to practice law jiny 
more. I spent six months and a little over on the work in that case, and 1 got 
about $48,000. I spent a year and one-half after that defending myself, and 
that took It all, practically all, and I have gone back to work ; but 1 got niSr 
pay as I went along. v 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you have the reputation, Mr. Harrow, and 
I think you thoroughly desc*rve it, as being one of the ablest attorneys in 
America, on these questions especially. Then It is clear that despite the fact 
that the McNamaras are i>oor men, that they had the benefit of tin* ablest 
lawyer money could employ? 

Mr. Daruow. Well, I am too iiKHlest to a<lmlt that. 1 did the best 1 could 
for them ; I know that I am sorry I could not do more. 

Commissioner Weinstock, So It is clear, then, that so far as ix>or men who 
are brought into court In connection with labor troubles are concerned, it can 
not be said they are not properly defended. 

Mr. Harrow. Well, that case and the Moyer, Ilaywocnl, and Pettibone case 
were two striking examples of there having beim money raised sufficient to 
give them a good defen.se, as good as they could get ; but as a rule that does not 
hold g(K)d, Mr. Weinstock, I defend many of them for nothing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I take it In that connection you are very much 
in the position of the phy^^ician who was obliged to treat a great many charity 

Mr. Harrow. Yes, sir; I am; l)Ut I am sorry to say that most lawyers are 
not. A lawyer will let a man die on the gallows, b(‘cause he has no money 
to pay hlm.‘ A physician will see that the poorest man has an operation 
by the best physician, to save his life. Their profession Is aliead of ours. 

Commissioner Weinstock. :May I ask, Mr. Harrow, whether you regard pub- 
lic opinion as of any value to organized labor In striving for Its objectives? 

Sir. Harrow. I think it is the greatest force and value. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You believe then that organized labor can not 
hope to achieve Its ends, and can not hope to go on striving to secure a higher 
wage, shorter working day, and hetfer working conditions unless it can bring 
public opinion up behind it to aid it? 

Mr. Harrow. It is very important, Mr. Weinstock, and probably I will go 
pretty near as far as you will, even If I see what you are leading to. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now. if that is true, and pulillc opinion Is of value, 
and of course you can not hope to have public opinion behind us unless we can 
win the gocKl will and the respect and the confidence of the public generally? 

Mr. Harrow. Now, you are putting in some things I can not stand for. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You mean that It is not necessary to win the re- 
spect — 

Mr. Harrow. No at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Of the public? 

Mr. Harrow. Not at all. Capture their imaginations, that Is all. Nothing 
else In the world, especially public opinion. You have to strike while the Iron 
is hot. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But then we know that organized labor’s objec- 
tives are not things that can be achieved ; things that organized labor has in 
mind most necessarily take time to bring about, and perhaps a very long time. 
Now, do you think It Is possible to so blind public opinion that it can be held 
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nml restrained indefinitely, despite unfitness and unworthiness of the object 
that Uiey are striving to get the benefit of public opinion on? 

Mr. Daebow. You can not hold public opinion to anything indefinitely. Every- 
body, you take any jKirson in the public eye, good or bad, if we can classify It, 
they liave a season of popularity, and then they throw stones at them, or 
vice versa. T have laid my day of it both ways, and the public was wrong at 
both times. I <lld not deserve their praise, and I did not deserve their stones. 
Every public or (luasi-pubiic man has been through the same mill, more or less. 
Tt does not make any difference wliotlier a man is good or bad, as far as public 
Jndgine!it goes. You take all the heroes and martyrs in history, and wherever 
you go it is the same thing. Nothing so cluinge.s and shifts ns public opinion, 
and nothing is so powerful. We are just victims in its hands. 

Commi.ssioner Wkinstock. Admitting for the sake of the argument all that 
you have said, is it not a fact, as fur as you know, whether the American people 
d<'s(‘r\e it or not, tliey at least have the reputation of standing up for wlnit is 
right and condemulng what Is wrong? 

Mr. Dakrow. If they had that reputation, I never heard it. I think they are 
about the poorest class tliere are on earth, as far as that gws. 

(kunmlssioner Weinstock. The American people as a uidt? 

Mr. Dakrow. Yes, sir. 

(’ommisslonor Weinstock. Are the poorest class for what? 

Mr. Darrow. As to standing up for wiuit is right and going back on wlmt 
"^s w rong. In tlie first place, w'e are not a Nation at all, wt' are a conglomeration 
of everylldng from everywlu're. We have no nationality. You could depend 
pretty w^ell on wliat an Englishman would do, because tliey are one people; or 
what the Frenchmen w'ould do, because they are one people; or what the 
Germans would do; but you can not tell w'hat Americans would do. It will 
take hundreds of years for them to get w'elded into a country, and they veer 
around, and one day Air. Roosevelt is the idol of tlie American people and 
the next day tliey are busy to see wdio can throw' the most stones at him; 
because he is conspicuous and spectacular, and those things about him. Look 
at Dew’ey. I/?t me give you one simple illustration. There is a man — capture<l 
the imagination of the iieoiile because he battered to pieces a few' old tubs 
in the liarbor of Manila, without heroism or anything else; hut the whole 
country went mad o\cr liim. 1‘eople got up excursions from the remotest points 
in America to go to New York to gi’eet him. They got up a donation for 
him and bought him a house niid lot, and ho deciled It to his wife and they 
all went back on him in a minute. 

(’ommissloiier Weinstock. Are we to understand from what you say, Mr. 
Darrow, tliat the American people, you believe, stand up for the wrong and 
condemn the riglit? ' 

Mr. Darrow. Right or wrong cuts no figure. I'eople like it because it is a 
spectacular thing; it is Imagluatiou that moves jieople. Something captures 
ihem. Right or wToiig cuts no figure in the world anywhere as to moving 
people. A great warrior will go out and kill tliousands of men without what 
w'o would call moral excuse. NaiMfieon is jiossihly the moat popular Idol of 
the w'oiid; maylie he had good qualities, hut he was popular because of the 
great many people he kilU»d, and his dash and brilliancy. Morals had nothing 
to do with it ; just the siiectacular part. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you were advising organized labor, who stood 
bi'foro you as a unit and Invited your counsel and advice and would say to 
.\ ()u, “ Mr. Darrow*, w'e want to get public opinion in our favor,” I take it you 
say to thorn, ” First capture the imagination of the American iieople, regarjlless 
of what you do, whether it is right or wrong. Capture their imagination and 
you will Imve public opinion behind you, w'hether right or wTong, and you will 
Imve it permanently.” 

Mr. Darrow*. Yes, sir; but the trouble is you have to capture the news- . 
jiopers, iK'cause the great m.ass of people only know' what they read in the 
newspapers. Of course wiiat you say is right. Capture the Imagination of 
men and then you can <lo .something, becau.se popular opinion is irresistible; 
no human being can stand up against it and live. They may duck a w'hlle 
until the waves go by and get up in a kind of dazed way, but you can not 
live against it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The first thing to do along those lines, if organ- 
ized lalior lielleves as you believe — that public opinion is of great value to It, 
and that public opinion is Intlueiiced primarily by the imagination, whether 
rigid or u iong. the first stop is to capture the press, and your advice would 
be. “ Roys, go out and capture the press.” How could they do it? 
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Mr. Dabbow. It is a liUrd job; 1 don’t know fliat they can do It at all. It 
Is pretty nearly necessary to get public opinion to get the press. 1 don’t 
know how they could do It, Mr. Welnstook. 1 wish I di<l. 

Commissioner Wkin stock. That would be in tin* nature of a clrcde. To get 
public opinion you have to get the press: and to get the press you Imve to 
get public opinion? 

Mr. Dabrow. 1 don’t believe I said that: hut that is wliat it would result 
in. Capturing the press- is a hanl Job. Mr. Seripps has been trying to estab- 
lish a newspuiHU- in this eounlry that would not take advertising - he has one 
in Chicago — and he says he thinks he can do it all over the c(»untry. If he 
can do that, it might go some diataiiee; Init to run a big newspaiKM* you liave 
to be very rich, and the owner ft'els what Crover (Cleveland once called <-om- 
niunism of combined capital. Yon can not help it. U is a tough .hth. and 1 don't 
know how we can do it. 1 would rather raise jirohUMiis than mmiIp them, ii is 
easier. 

(^)lnmlssione^ Wkinstock. 1 have lieen asked to jiut this (pn-silun to yjui, 
if you will be good enough to answia* it: \\ ill .Mr. Harrow i»oint out w hut- 
principles, if any, luive been applied to tin* issuance of injunctions In lalmr 
<ases which have not bei'n generally applhMl to all comhinations, irr»‘si)cctive 
of till' I'haracter of the iiersons forming the coinhlnatlon? 

Mr. Daruow. I will answer that as lu-ar as I can. Mr. Welnstock, hat the 
trouble with that and this whole discussion about the jHior and the law is the 
impossibility of the weak to use the machinery ami tlu' ease with which i)ower 
can use it against the weak. Now, yon make a statute whii h on Its face* loolvs 
like It hits every man alike, hut it doesn't lilt every man alike. I reinemher 
Anatole P’rance in speaking of this (puNstion said: of course, the law is per- 
fectly etjual ; it provId(‘s that It is a crime for anybody to sleep under a 
hi’idg(‘, wlietlier he Is a millionaire or pauiier. I’.ut tlu- millionaire don't shs'p 
under bridges. The law is (Hiual, all right, iuit it cat<-h(*s the poor man onl,\. 
Yon take the constitutions of the States, which provide that legislation shall 
1 m‘ uniform all over the State, that you can not make It for one section ami not 
the other. Thereupon the legislature will sa.\ It api>lh's to all cities over 
l,(MK).()(>d popidatlon where th(*r(‘ is only one in the States Yon can not make It 
ai»ply to the city of (’hicago, hut you <*an make it ai>i)ly to any city of over 
1,000,000 iMjpulation. Indirectly they accomplish the same thing. 

X<ev, this particular question. If you can Imagine any comhlnatlim of men 
outside of the lalK)r unions that would he injured by these* injunction casi^, it 
would cov('r them. You can imagine some acts that would he cHV(‘r(‘<l by them 
like boycotts, w'hich arc common In inere-anlile business, as 1 jnn Informed, hut 
I never heard of it being apjdied. I iieve-r heard of it. You (*ould imagine that 
it might be applied to a gns-it mine, where its owners Imve dete-nnined llml they 
would Iwk out their men, which often happens, f’an a workin.ni go into 
the court and ask for an injunction against their closing down the mine? 
The theory would be the saim* thing, hut it has mwer lM*<‘n done, and I don’t 
apprehend you could find a court that would grant It. P’(»r instance, in IVmi- 
sylvania they hold, and I think very jiroperly, that an employer may refuse to 
hire any union man siini>l.v because he Is a nnl<m man, hut these and other 
courts have lield that a workingman can not say that he will not work wdth a 
m)nunion man; that is illegal. It depends on the force hack of it, and tl»e 
application you want to mak«* of it and tlie facility you have for making it. On 
the fa(*e It might look the same, but tliis whole thing has been built up on labor 
unions, and lias not been appli<?<l otherwise as a rule. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Now, Mr. Harrow, sninrnirig up, may I review tlie 
illfferent points that have been touchwl upon by you and see what w'e can take 
away as the result of this most interesting .statement your part? 

Mr. Harrow. Thank you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Speaking for myself at least, 1 wMsh to make* sure 
That I understand your philosofdiy <*orn‘ctly. Tf I misunderstand yon, 1 wdsli 
you would correct me as I go along. 

Mr. Harrow. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The frame of mind that you have left me in is 
this: First, that while theoretically we are a free country, practically we an* 
not; that while theoretically you and I and the rest of us have our civil and 
political rights, praf-tically we have not. 

Mr. Harrow. Tliat applies to the weaker. 

C/ommissIoner Weinstock. That applies to the woaker? 

Mr. Harrow'. Yes. 
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CowrolssioDer Wmi^sTOCK, TbUt the English, tor ifkample, are much freer 

than we Americans are? 

Mr. Darbow. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That they have rights and privileges that we do 
not enjoy? 

Mr. Darbow. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Second, that all the progressive laws that have 
been passed in this country and In the various Commonwealths in the last 
decade or two, including such laws as workmen’s compensation acts, maximum 
and minimum wage acts, eight-hour day for women, and safety acts, and the 
initiative, referendum, and recall, are mere patches, are mere makeshifts, that 
they don’t touch fundamentals, and therefore are of little value? 

Mr. Darbow. That Is about the way I put that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That in the matter of violence you would Justify 
resistance on the part of strikers, for example, if in their opinion the authori- 
ties were not giving them a .square deal? 

Mr. Dakrow. Well, now, I will just have to explain that. I justify any man 
in doing whatever Is right, whether rich or poor. The highest thing a man can 
do is to follow ills con.science, no matter wliere it leaiis him, and the harder It 
Is the higher credit the man deserves. I think that it would be poor wisdom 
to resoit to violence when there is no chance. I would not advise it or 
urge it. I recognize it in the scheme of things as one of the inevitable things 
that go along with human development, but as to saying here I think you ought 
to go and do this or that, I never do it, and would not take the responsibility. 
If It is done, T understand it, and I don’t blame the man. Remember Victor 
Hugo’s Les Miserables, where he takes the old priest up on the mountain 
to see the revolutionist, and after the revolutionist has converted him on 
everything else, he said, “ You remember the cruelty and bloodshed of the 
revolutionists,” and he looked at him ami said, “Yes; a storm had been gather- 
ing for thousands of years; it burst; you blame the thunderbolt.” That is the 
attitude of the people that blame the men for the consequences of those 
things that have gone before. I don’t think I gave any opinion one way or the 
other. It Is not a question of opinion, but of fact and natural law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, you say you would not blame the man; that 
while you would not justify him resorting to violence, if he did you would not 
blame him? Would you punish him? 

Mr. Dahrow. No, sir ; I would not punish anybody for anything. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You think it Is a delusion and a snare? 

Mr. Dabrow, 1 think il is barl)arism. I don’t think that anybody should 
be confined. I think there are people that are antisocial in their nature, and 
for many years to come there will be people that need confinement. It is not 
becau.se of any wrong they have done, but a wrong that has been done to them, 
and tlu’iy should be treated like hospital patients and kept until they recover or 
never turned loose 

Commissioner Weinstock. You only leave us this inference that if you had 
your way you would wiiKi out all penitentiaries and prisons and establish 
hospitals? 

Mr. Dabrow. I would, but I would try to got at the cause of what we call 
crime and cure it, so there would be only a very small portion of it. But while 
it might look to you for the moment — and I guess I am carrying you away 
from what you were asking — It would not make much difference whether you 
calleii them Jails or ho.spltal.s, but it makes all the difference in the world. You 
say to me you need to be restrained, but it is because you have an evil heart, 
then you punish me. Then you say to me you are ill and siadety has not treated 
you right or nature has not, and I am soriy for you and wmnt to help you, and I 
must keep you here until you are well ; that is another question entirely. It is 
the attitude of the world toward what we call criminals that I complain moat 
about. If we get them w'e can cure it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Admitting when we reach that ideal day, when 
Utopia is here and we wipe out jails and penitentiaries and substitute hos- 
pitals, what are we to do in the meantime? What will we do with our 
criminals? 

Mr. Darrow. What we will do is to abuse them and misjudge them and prac- 
tice all kinds of mistreatment. It is not so far away. I can see a great change 
in the attitude of the world in the last 10 years. Can’t you? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Dabbow. It Wft8*S«lled at once a crazy idea to say what I have stiid 
about crime. Proibably half of you people on the commission believe it ; mayl)e 
all of you. Ten years ago very few believed it. Most of the criminologists of 
to-day have accepted it. We find people going at It as the warden in N«'\v 
York, In Sing Sing, is doing. We have very much the same attltiale on the 
part of the w^arden in the i^enitentiaries in Illinois ami Colorado. The attitude 
is growing very fast. I don’t bellve it will be 25 years until there will be no 
more prisons, practically. We will be IooIumI on as barbarians for doing those 
things. There will be people confineil, but not in that attitude. I think that 
Is coming faster than a lot of these thing.s, but maybe I am wrong. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, continuing as to the frame of mind I have 
l)(KMi left in. On the question of boycott. 1 t;ike it you Ph^I it Is morally and 
ought to be legally right ; that the boyccdt be carrletl to the limit, no matter how 
many Innocent p^ple are injure( or hurt? 

Mr. Darronv. Of course I kind of shrink from tlu' idea of injuring limocent 
I)eople, and I don’t suppose I could boycott anybody myself. I can justify 
other i>eople who do it. But everybody is innocent. Mr. Uockereller, of the 
Standard Oil Co., who represents, to my mind, what is the most antisocial thing 
in the worid of business to-day. is doubtless as innocent as anybody who looks 
at it In any other wny and justifies himself to hinrself, the same as the n‘st of 
us. Everybody is innocent. You might think there are degrees of it, hut hardly 
that. These things happen. Putting It as you say, I would say that 1 would 
justify it, whether it affected the innocent or guilty. I would be sorry for It. 
But it is not only right, but necessary. For instance, you might take tin* sam(‘ 
causes in the war In Europe. To <lestroy the Cermnn power England has thought 
it necessary to keep bread from Germany, although the wives and chlldnm and 
noncorabatants suffer. It Is absolutely Justifiable and necessary from their 
standpoint. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would then regard a strike as war? 

Mr. Darrow. Yes, 

Coinml.ssloner Weinstock. You believe that there is power other than the 
Government itself, then, that has a right, so to speak, to declare war? 

Mr. Darrow. Well, of course, legally, under the laws of the country, to declare 
what we call war must be done. If I remember it, by Congrt^ss. I have not 
read the Constitution for some time. That and the Book of Genesis 1 have 
kind of passed up. But the Constitution does not apply to industrial war, and 
If It did I would say they had the right to do it, or should do it. I don’t like 
the w<ir(l right; there is nothing to base a right on. Everybody lias their own 
conception of right and wrong, 

Cominls.sioner Weinstock. And finally, your view is that public opinion is 
verv important to organized labor to aid It in carrying out Its desired ends, and 
that to get this public opinion it is not necessary to be right, but it Is very neces- 
sary to capture the Imagination of the public? 

Mr. Darrow. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Either right or wrong, you are likely to win? 

Mr. Darrow. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But you think that the question of right or wrong 
would enter into an Industrial trouble, or do you believe, ns our friends the 
I. W. W, believe, that whatever Is gooil for labor Is right, and whatever Is bad 
for labor is wrong? 

Mr. Darrow. Well, those are kind of hard questions; questions that a man 
does not always like to answer, and questions that are not easy to answer, but 
I will be as frank with you as 1 can about it. Of course, right and wrong are 
purely relative terms. You say a thing is wrong, if it sort of shocks your sense 
of justice and fitness, and It is right if it iloes not. There is no way to base it. 
There is no foundation for right or wrong, so nobody can tell. Now, perhaps It 
is not hardly fair to say that right and wrong in that way have nothing to do 
with catching the imagination. If you could classify the emotions of men as 
between hate and fear and revenge, which are .some of the emotions that move 
all of us, and love and pity and sympathy, which are emotions which move all 
of us, you might call them the higher ami lower and the conflicting emotions. 
Now, we call the one class the higher. I think that on the whole the tendency 
Is that gradually they will survive. You might look for more, based on it, 
but we are always being ruled by hatred and by fear, and the imagination of 
the world is always being captured by il, but 1 think perhaps In the evolu- 
tion of things it is better the other way and stronger the other way. I don t 
know whether that makes my position clear on that question or not. 
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( ’oinrnissloner Wetnbtock. You have a faculty of mrffing yourself ver>' clear. 

Air. Dahrow. I don’t want you to think I am dodging any of these, but they 
arc some of the (hlngs that are rather embarrassing, and a man is liable to 

misquoted. 

(lonmilssioner Weinhtock. That Is all. 

Chairman AValhh. Mr. Lennon Ims a few questions he wants to ask you. 

CommlMsi<m(‘r Lennon. Mr. Darrow, this thing you call imagination, and 
the higher ideals of it that have been expressed by man, is the world making 
I»rogress toward lliose higher ideals, or are we going backward? 

Mr. Daicuow. Well, Mr. Lennon, that Is a hard question to tell. I have some- 
tlm(‘s thought that we were going forward. 1 tliink, on the whole, we are, 
but in science or in philosophy I cioubt whether there is any foundation for 
the theory that man i.s going forward. All we know about life Is that there 
is con.stant activity and change. Out of that it may for a time go forward or 
backward, but I beli(‘ve on the whole It is go ng forward at this time. 

Commissioner Lennon. As to our con(‘eption as to what is freedom under 
govermnent, and what are human rights in society, are we making progr''ss as to 
those things? 

Mr. Darrow. I think we are getting higlier ideals and seeing further. 

Commissioner Lennhjn. Wliat force in tl»c liistory of mankind lias been the 
most jxdenf in that direcllon has it lieen tlie siruggle of the laboring class for 
better conditions, or the advocates of tlie policy to let tilings remain as they are? 

Mr. 1 )\RRow. Oil, whatever position tliey may take there is no doubt but wdiat 
tlie futun* is to have labor so<‘iaIism. Wlietlier you call it socialism, or labor, 
or any of the )>rogressi\e ideas, the fact is that the imagination of men Is 
'vorklng that way. Wludher you do a hing to-day or to-morrow or some 
^tlier time, they iiuve everything to win ind nothing to lo.se, and it is going 
that way. 

Comml.ssioner Lennon, You have been asked .some questions regarding the 
violations of law by individuals and the con.seiiuences arising therefrom. Ls it 
not a generally recognized [irinciplo that if men believe the law is wrong, and 
are perefectly willing to take the coihsequences of violation, that that is a 
rigid that they may exercise? 

Air. Darrow. ^Vell, there are lots of people believe it. AN'ho wa.s the great 
statesman, or aometlilng, I don’t remember ids name, a lot of you recall It, 
who said that r(*slstance to tyranny is obcMlieuce to Cod. I don’t know his 
name, but his name ought to give it some weight beyond Ids w’ords. 

Commissioner Lennon. A fact was mentioned here I lie other day that had 
close connection to myself. My father operated a station on the underground 
railway before tbe War of ’01-dr>, ami lived in a slave State and did it. Has 
liistory Justified tliat resistance to tlie laws us being rigid or wrong? 

Mr. Darrow. I don’t lielieve you could lind many people, eitlier North or 
South, to-day who would not Justify it; there might be .some; Imt events have 
Justified it; as long as it happened that way. It could not have happened any 
other, although it was a terrilile price. 

Coinml.ssioiior I.knnon. You expre.s.sed at one point soraetliing of the hostility 
«)f the labor unions toward the scab, as you said? 

Mr. Darrow, Yes. 

Commi.ssloner Lknnon. Do you believe that tliere is a general Iio.stillty, in- 
dustrially, to the nonunion man on the part of organized labor? 

Air. Darrow, AVell, I tldnk tlial you will disagree with me, but I think or- 
ganized labor distinctly dislikes the man who would not Join the union, and 
I iloii’t see how they could help it. Whatever labor has now Is practically 
tlirough tlie labor organizations, and the nonunion man or the scab, as he Is 
<‘alled, is the first to take advantage of It. and he is always used for the de- 
struction of unions and the destruction of all their efforts, and I think the 
attitude of the union man is unfriendly to the man who refuses to come in. 
Of course, he does not liate the scab as a man, or does not hate him if he has 
no chance to get in, or is working where he can not be a member of the union, 
but in the great industrial strife a iionuiiiou man lends himself to the em- 
ployer to defeat the olijects of tlie union man, which is really the situation, I 
tldnk he Is not likeil ; he Is liated. Every effort Is made by the unions to get 
them in. Tliey spend their money and time trying to convince them they 
ought to come In, imt a lot of men .staytxl out through selfishness, some through 
cowardice, and a lot that think they really ought to stay out. 

Coinnii.ssioner Lennon. Now, in the dls<msslon of rights under the law, 
certain rights, this connuisslop heard testimony regarding the situation In 
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Colorado of this character, that the civil courts were In operation, rpoii a 
certain writ of habeas corpus two men were hroiij^ht into court, and the lulliilu 
were also in the fiflil at the same time. Twt> men were broujrht Into court on 
a writ, and after hearing the case the justice ordered tliein dlsoliargnl, and 
the militia, however, took them and held them. Has the militia such a right 
to exercise such power when the courts are hi operation? 

Mr. Dabbow. Not unless martial law has lK‘en declared : and as 1 remenii»er 
It was not formally declared out there. The law is ]>lain on tlio subject. 
Courts have jurisdiction everywhere except where it Is dt'clnred. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, It schmus almost like a fane that they should 
have been permitte<l to go before the court and their case he hoard and their 
release ordered and that they should then havt‘ been detaiiu'd In captivity. It 
would seem the legitimate thing for the militia to ha\e done u(uild have InH'ii 
to tell the court to go on and mind its own business aial lu'ld tluan from the 
start. 

Mr. Dabbow. Well, that Is what they generally do, surely. Of course, in the 
last analysis, the fellow that has got the most power inis got the most right, 
'riie judge can not take a man away from the Army: he can take lilm away 
from the strikers because he has got an army back of him; hut he can't take 
him from the Army. 

Chairman Wai.su. Mrs. Harrinuui has a question to ask .\<)u. 

Commissioner Harriman. You spoke, Mr. Darrow of a fair social system. 
I think you use<l that phrase? 

Mr. Darrow. Yes. 

Commissioner Hvrriman. Will >011 give ns your detinitlon of a fair social 
system ? 

Mr. Darrow. Well, I don't know as I could. I think a state of society where 
everybody who is ahU* to work ami Is willing to work, where one can limi oj)- 
imrtuiilty to employ his labor, and where people practically get the same reward 
for the same amount of time, wimld come about as near being a fair industrial 
system as you could get. I think you would liuve to alxdish the jirivnte 
ownership of ndiies and forests and railroads and ixThaps land, and possibly 
more, before you couhl ever reai'h it. We can approximate it — go toward it. 

Commissioner Harriman, Does that dilTcr from the ])opu)ar conception of 
socialism? 

Mr. Darrow. Well, socialism sa.\s that yon have got to abolish nait, capital, 
and Uiterost, and have a cooperative (kunmonwealth where all production Is 
done by the State — for the people collectively. Now, it may be they are rigid. 
The trouble Is there is im way to determine exactly how anything will work 
out; and there is no certainty that any one road Is the only road. Of course, 
I am sympathetic with socialism, sympathetic witli single tax and labor unions, 
and pretty nearly any new thing tluit comes along; though I do discriminate 
a little I like to si^ the disturbance going on and giving them all a chance. 
If I was laying out a .scheme I would say let’s get the land moimpolic's llrst; 
let us take the mines and the forests ami the railroads ami see how they come 
out, and if that don’t work let’s get busy and do some moie. We won’t rest. 
I don’t think anylKxly can tell In advance the absolutely necessary way or the 
easiest way ; at the pre.sent time to feed the iiresent generation and the next, 
while we are getting all these things, labor unions — organised labor — takes care 
of a number of these wants that none of these other things can do or have done 
at least. 

Commissioner Harriman. Mr. Darrow, do you think this commission has 
done or cun can do any gooil? 

Mr. Darrow. Yes; I think both. 

Commissioner Harriman. How? 

Mr. Darrow. Well, my answer to Mr. Weimstock as to laibUc opinion — that 
Is the greatest force there Is in the country, and always has been ; and so far 
as you reach public opinion, if it Is nothing but talking about it. It has Its 
effect. The recommendations that this commission will send out will have some 
effect on pnbli<? opinion ; whether you get it into laws noboily knows, or how 
effective they would be if they got Into laws nolKMiy knows. But from my 
standpoint the more fundamental and radical your recommendations are the 
more good they will do; and the more you recognize the illvlsion of classes 
and the Injustice of It, the more good It will do ; but It does good at least. 

Oommis.sloner Harriman. That Is to give It daylight? 

Mr. Darbow. Yes , it attracts the attention of the public. 

38819®— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 11 47 
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Commissioner Habbiman. That would be your remedy then for industrial 
unrest ; or do you think there Is no final remedy ? 

Mr. Dabbow. There Is no final remedy for unrest excepting the grave. We 
are all the time — society is all the time — in a state of unrest.* You may take a 
piece of glass and every atom Is revolving around another. You may melt It, 
and It takes new relations. Society, In the same way, is oi^erating around cer- 
tain orbits, and some great thing comes along and changes the orbits, and per- 
haps the resistance Is less or perhaps it Is greater. We can change only the 
Immediate things. If we all get rich, we will have cancer or tuberculosis, or 
a tumor or corns, or something to bother us. 

Commlsioner Habbiman. Do you believe in arbitration of labor disputes? 

Mr. Dabbow. I think in many instances they have done good. I believe in 
everything that works at the Job. I don’t believe in compulsory arbitration. I 
think people should have more freedom instead of less, as a general proposition, 
in all lines of life. 

Commissioner Habbiman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Walsh. Commissioner O’Connell has some questions he would 
like to propound. 

Comml.ssloner O’Connell. Some writer said, Mr. Harrow, that I have read 
somewhere, that the real agitator was injustice, or that Injustice was the real 
agitator, one way or the other. Since I have been on this commission and have 
heard approximately a thousand witne.sses, the impression of a great number 
of those that have appeared before us seems to be that a great proportion, at 
least, of the so-called unrest is caused by the agitator, implying, I take it, that 
the agitator that he had In mind is the so-callefl labor leader — not necessarily 
the president of an International organization or the president of the American 
Federation of Labor, but tlie men who were in ofiicc locally, and by State and 
by national and international organization, and all that? 

Mr. Dabbow. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Implying that all these men wore the agitators, 
my ob.servation of some BO years or more of injustice being the agitator, the fact 
that a man or woman or child has to work under conditions that they feel 
unjust to them ; low wages, long hours, and insanitary conditions ; in days gone 
by terribly Insanitary conditions; a total disregard for life and limb; the whole 
object of the employer being to get production out of his employees; what is 
your opinion as to the real cause, the real agitator? 

Mr. Dabbow. Well, I think it is largely an injustice, of course. My experience 
in 2T) years of pretty close relation with labor unions and lesiders is that the last 
man to encourage a strike is the labor h'a<ler. Of course that might not always 
hold true, but the man who is charged with the responsibility — like we call the 
walking delegate or buslne.ss agent — is almost always most conservative, be- 
cause he f(‘els the weight of the thing. Of course, there is a large pressure be- 
hind him of people who want their conditions bettered, and then there is the 
terrible grinding down against men on the other side, and it places him in a 
hard position. But as a rule, and I think almost universally, the .so-called walk- 
ing delegate is the most conservative man in the whole body, no matter what 
he might have been b(‘fore he got his position. I don’t believe I ever saw an 
exception. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As one having to do with courts — and I think you 
said when It came to si>eaklng about the criminal law that you felt at home in 
dealing with that? 

Mr. Dabbow. Yes; very much at home. 

Comml.ssloner O’Connell. You must of necessity have given very much 
thought and study or made some comparison as to the class of people that are 
In the jails and prisons. I want to ask you if you have made a comparison or 
given thought as to the comparative number of so-called labor agitators, labor 
leaders, labor representatives, that are In jail as compared with the number of 
bankers, doctors, lawyers, and professional men? 

Mr. Dabbow. No ; I never did. If there were more, I would not know whether 
It would be to their credit or discredit. I guess the labor leader keep out of 
jail about as well as the rest of us, and better than the poor. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I have been Informed, and I don’t know that I can 
give the figures exactly — I think It was In connection with Sing Sing, N. Y., as 
to the occupations that had been foUowetl by the men who were In prison — I 
won’t venture to quote the figures, but I know the comparison was not favorable 
to the professional man. 
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Mr. Dabbow. Well, there are very few, comparatively, outside of poor people. 
There are some bankers and some law^yers. It is pretty hard for a banker to 
defend himself wl^en you get him Into court, and they presume he is guilty any- 
way of something; and also the same way with a lawyer. They are not far 
wrong, either. Might catch them on something. But, as a rule, they do not get 
into court much ; but I would say 99 per cent of the people in all the prisons are 
poor. Their crime has been that they have tried to get something. 

Commissioner Lennon. The i>oor, of course, are (‘xceptwl in this case. I 
have reference to another matter. 

Mr. Dabbow. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They can not help It when they get in jail — (hey 
simply break in. The clrcumstai\ces compel them to break in? 

Mr. Dabbow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am talking now of the learned man. The labor 
agitator is held up to the police as a horril)le example of a brute and a man 
with Instincts of brute force, who cares little for life and less for the property 
of some one else and less for the rights of some one else, and set'k to compare 
him with the learned man — the college man, the doctor, the lawyer, and the 
preacher, if you will 

Mr. Dabbow (interrupting). Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell (continuing). Compare the number of tlu*Ke men 
that have been convicted and are in Jail with tlieir class 

Mr. Dakkow (interrupting). I have no doubt there are fewer of them, but, 
of course, the people do not understaml. Tliey might vi(*w a surgeon as a 
brutal man becau.se he cuts off a man’s leg and makes the blood run. Lots of 
people thought that John Brown was a cruel man; but what he did he <lld 
because he loved the world and not because he hated it. Most of the labor 
leaders who have been linprisoiKMl, wherever they have done the things they 
were charged with did tliem not for their persimal benefit at all, but because 
they saw the sufferings of thousands ami tens of (hou'^ands of i)oor and weak 
and out of sympathy for them ; and the motives of men are everything when 
you come to judge them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Commissioner Weinstock was discussing tlu‘ (pies- 
tion of abolition or dissolution of jails and penitiaitiaries, and your suggestion 
that they be turned into hospitals. May I ascertain what could 1 h‘ done to 
reduce the crime necessary to keep these institutions for the home of criminals? 
Is not the greatest preventive of crime to do away with tlu‘ things that residt 
in crime, that cultivate crime? For instance, like lack (ff people having an op- 
portunity for a fair livelihood — not even a respectal)lo so-called livelihood, but 
a living opportunity? 

Mr. Daukow. I believe you would got rid of nine-tenths of all the things 
we call crime in one gem'ration if pHiple had a fair chama^ to live. At h*ast 
nine-tenths in one gemaaitlon. 

Commissioner O’Co.xnell. As, for in.stam*e, we had lirought before us the 
other day by the police commissioner of New York, evidence regarding a con- 
dition of crime in tlie city of New York; and we find that the trouble when we 
look into it is that tlm.^ie people, a considerable body of people who are com- 
mitting these crimes, come from the terribly dense district in New York, the 
east side of New York City, where people live by tbousamls in single biilldings 
and In single rooms; where there are dozens that are living, working, cohabit- 
ing in every way in a single room. Is that not in Itself a condition begetting 
crime? 

Mr. Dabbow. You can not prevent It by punishing as long as those conditions 
are there. No one who had a choice would dream of letting their own children 
be raised under those conditions. Still they punish the children of other i)eople 
for what they can not help. 

Commissioner O’Connell. One of these subjects that has been before this 
commission more or less, and at this hearing particularly — two or three gentle- 
men have called it everything but a respectable name, and that is tiie so-called 
union shop, known by the employers ns the open and closed shop and by the 
union men as a union shop or a nonunion shop. The employers charge crimi- 
nality of purpose, depriving the American citizen of his right to work and the 
American emplo>'er of his right to employ whoever he pleases and under 
whatever conditions he pleases, and all that. I know you have spoken and 
written on this subject, and I .am sure the commission would be glad to know, 
and I would, your opinion of the so-called open shop. 

Mr. Dabbow. I would be glad to say just a few words about that. 
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(JoiiimiBsioner O’Connell. I wouhl Ik‘ glad if you >vouUl take your own tjme 
about it. 

Coniinlssioiier Weinktock. Take considerable time, and 1 would be glad to 
have your opinion on the subject. 

Mr. Dakkovv. Of course, there is a lot of nonsense talked about it. They 
talk about the Inalienable right of a man to work ; he has no such right ; no one 
has a right to work, and the man who stands for the open shop does not care 
for anybody’s rights to work, except the nonunion man, ami they only (;tire for 
him because they can use him. If a man has any constitutional right to work 
he ought to liave some legal way of getting work. If the Constitution is going 
to guarantee the right to work, It ought to guarantee some place to work, and 
there is no such thing. A man can only work if tlu're is a job; he can only 
work for a man who wants some man to work for him. 

The workingman spends a good share <»f his waking moments in a shop. 
He does not nml to invite a noiumlon man Into his house if he does not want 
to, and probably won’t, and he is under no more obligation to work with him 
in a factory if he does not want to. If a l*r(‘sbyterian does not want to work 
with a Catholic, he may be narrow and bigoted, but he does not have to. Of 
course, a union man has a <lirect reason for it; he believes and he understands 
and feels that the nonunion man is working against the iidei-<‘sts of his (‘lass; 
that the only way a workingman e:in get anything is by collective l>argainlng, 
and by saying, “ If you don’t give ns a raise, not only I will cpiit hut we wdl all 
quit and tie up your business”; tliat is the only way ho can •!(> it. Otic man 
qulttli»g out of 50,000 is nothing, or even 10 nu'u or 100 iikmi, l)iit if tiiey all 
quit, so tliey can do wltl« the employer wliat tlie cunployer does with you, when 
he discharges you, tlien they can bargain and there Is no other kind of bargain- 
ing but collective bargaining. 

Tile nonunion ni.Mii comes along and says, “ I will take your place.” He is 
not loyal to the union, and tlie utdon man regards him as a traitor to his class, 
and he won’t work with him, and he has a perfect right to refuse to work with 
1dm. 

There Is no such thing as the open .shop, reall.\. Tliere is a union shop and 
a nonunion slioj). Kverylxxly that believes in lla* ojaMi sliop (llsl)elieves in the 
union siiop, whatever tiicy say; and I <!(► not say tliat iiidons are porfe(*t, they 
are not. The people tliat work widi them know that better than anybody else. 
They are just doing tlie best tliey can with tlie job tliey have, which is a hard 
one, and witli the material they lm\e, wliicli is not perfect. In many instances 
they are hnital, and have to lie, and it is generally like tlie law, and works in- 
dividual hardship here' and there, hut it is one of (ho necessary things in the 
industrial world, and the flglit is lM‘tw(HMi tliose wlio believe in unions and those 
who dlslielievo in them. Those who dlsliolkne In tliem say they lielieve in the 
op(‘n shop; lint tiie opiui slioji is siiiqily a back door to put the union man out. 

Commissioner O’Connell, You think, then, tlie employiT is not sincere In the 
open-shop Idea? 

Mr. Dahkow. No ; I think ho is not sincere. 

(’hairman Walsh. At this point we will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereniion at 12.80 p. in., Tuesday, May IS, 1015, an adjournment was 
taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AFTEUNOON SESSION 2 P. .M. 

(8iairman Walsh. Will yon take the stand, please, Mr. Harrow. I think we 
can Just proceed. 

Commissioner O'Conneij.. Mr. Harrow, we were discussing when we took a 
recess the question of .so-cnlliMl and closed shops, from the employers’ stand- 
IKilnt. The last que.stion I asked you just liefore we adjourned was, if you be- 
lieved the so-called open shop was a subterfuge? 

Mr. Haubow. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It Is therefore a snare. In a term, to Induce men 
to believe that tlu' employer, on his theory of the so-called open shop, is behind 
it, the real right of the citizenship, workmen? 

Mr. Habbow. Yes; I have more respect for the integrity of the fellow that 
says, ” I don’t believe In unions and will liave nothing to do with them,” than 
the fellow that says. ‘‘ I do believe in them, but want an oixm shop.” 

Commissioner H’(''onnell. The practice of having contractual relations be- 
tween employer and employee is only successfully possible where there Is or- 
ganization of workmen? 
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Mr. Parbow. You can not luue a contract wltli any lar^;o number of em- 
ployees only through organized labor, organizations. One man can not (h» any- 
thing. There are too many men in the worhl and too few jobs. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The question of the right of the citizen to in- 
dividually bargain for his own employment, in our present-day Industrial af- 
fairs, is rather a joke, Is it not? 

Mr. Darrow. It doesn’t mean anything. Under ideal life, which all of us 
fellows would like to see come, but winch does not exist. I .supp»>se tluMc 
would be no unions, but that is so far ahead it is hardly worth spwulallng on. 

(^mimissioner O’Connell. If we had not Imd the activity of the last ‘J."! or dO 
years of organized labor in this country, what position do'you tliirdc the wagi'- 
workers of this country would be <K*cupyim’' at tlie present time? 

Mr. Darrow. Unless it had taken some otlier f<»rm, tliey wmdd have been like 
the wageworkers of China or any other country, where tliere is no <M-gaidza- 
tion, they would simply Imve gratlually reduced tlie standard of li\iiig. Com- 
I)etition of workmen would have prevented better working conditions and low- 
ered the standard of living. 

Commissioner D’Connki.l. In a debate at Boston some years ago Im'Iwchmi 
President Eliot, then president of llarvanl Univer.sity, and FiMiik K. 
a union man, now dead, the question inaler debate was the following: "lies 
the nonunionist a moral right to work how, when, and where he i)leHses?” Mr. 
Foster had the negative side of this debate, with IM-cshlenl Eliot. 1)<» >ou 
believe that the noiiunionist has the right to work how, when, and whei'e lu* 
jilea.ses? 

Mr. Darrow. No; I do not 1 don’t think anybody has that right. 

Commissioner O’Conneij.. If he exercised that rigiu in what Is exju-i'ssrd 
by the open shop, I take it that that is what it expresses; at least, tliat is 
what they intend to express to the workman? 

Mr. Darrow. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. If that expresses the opinion of the advocates of 
the so-called open shoj), but is not practiced by them, what Is t») be the Inevit- 
able result if the wageworkers are led to believe they have this moral right 
under the so-called open shop, and in actuality it do(*.s not exist? Where will 
they he led to? 

Mr. Darrow. They will he le<l gradually hack to taking wliatever they can 
got, reducing the standard of living, iKdiig the subject of clmrlty, etc. That 
whole idea conies from the thought that a man has a right to work. Ih* has 
not a right to anything unless he can get it, that is llu‘ only way you cun 
determine rights, whether a fellow <*an get It or not. lie has a right to work 
if he can get a job, is all there is to it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In your observation of tlie affairs of organized 
society, in its pre.sent form, what 1 mean is to .say of pi^ople that come together 
in the form of organiaztlon, for instance, laboring peoiile and their organiza- 
tions of employers, as a rule from your general observation and legal point of 
view, which form of organization gives tlie greatest oiiedience to tlie law, as 
such? 

Mr. Darrow. Well, I don’t know; I might disagree wltli you somewlint on 
that The rich have no troulile obeying tlie law, because tliey make it. Tliey 
would be fools to lireak it; tliey simply need to cliaiige it tlie way tliey want it. 
It rests ou the poor and the weaker class of society, wlio siunetlraes have to 
break it. 1 don’t think obedience to law is ue<‘e.SHarny one of the prime vir- 
tues. It may show servility rather than heroism or noldllty. 

Commissioner D’Connkll. t’uimni.ssloner Woinstock asked you this morning 
regarding the compensation received by you In various labor cases. He stated 
that he would not have asked tlie question had not otiier commissioners aske<l 
similar questions of otliers that had been on the stand, and I said the one 
whom I had asked at least had declliieil to answer it. The impre.sslon prevails 
that the American Federation of Labor employtHl you and others to defend tlie 
McNamara brothers. Is that true? 

Mr. Darrow’. No; not as an organization. Certain meinhers of It were In- 
strumental in enlisting me, and in raising money. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know* wdiether the funds that were raised 
were the funds of union men or funds from other sources? 

Mr. Darrow. They were taken from anybody that wanted to give. I think 
probably the majority came from union men, I assume it did, hut I don’t 
know ; but they were taken from anybody that wanted to contribute. 


r 
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(Jommlssloner O’Connell. And there were undoubtedly other contributions? 
Mr. Darrow. I know there were. 

Cfjmmlssloner O’Connell. I have here a complete statement of the receipts 
and expenditures In the McNamara defense fund, and these receipts show 
that a large volume of money was contributed from various sources, even the 
now popular moving-picture show was used? 

Mr. Darrow. Yes, sir. 

Coinmissiotier O’Connell. And of one donation I see about $25 was from 
one picture house in Indianapolis, and a number of other large contributions 
are here that indicate that it came from the public indiscriminately. Tliat the 
defense fund was not ralse<l entirely by the trade-unionists, but that they were 
Intensely interested to the extent of contributing some finance toward this 
defense. I want to put this in the record, because of what I believe to be a 
misconceived idea on tlie part of the public, probably on the part of some of 
our commissioners, that you were employed by the American Federation of 
Labor to defend the McNamara brothers, and the American Federation of 
Labor raised the funds to carry on that defense. This will show that that is 
not true, with which I think you will agree. 

Mr. Darrow. Yes, sir ; as an organization they did not do it. Some members 
were Instrumental in doing it. 

(The document referred to by the witness, entitled “ Financial Reijort of the 
McNamara Defense Fund,” dated Aug. 9, 1912, was submitted in printed form.) 

Commissioner O’Connell. In addition to the question as to whether the non- 
unionist has a moral right to work how and when and where they please, to 
which I think you said you agreed, I want to file for the benefit of the record 
this part of the debate, taken by Mr. Foster, who Is well known in trade-union 
matters, and a speaker of great force ami a writer of force on subjects with 
which the trade-unionists are thoroughly familiar and are in accord. 

Mr. Darrow. He is dead now? 

Commissioner O’C^onnki.l. He is d<*a<l. 

(The document referred to, entitled ‘‘Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right 
to Work, How, When, ami Where he Pleases,” by Frank K. Foster, Issiietl by 
the American Federation of Labor, and dated Washington, D. 1912, was 
sul»niltte<l in i)rlnted form.) 

Commissioner O’Connell. The position of the American Federation of Labor 
in connection with tlie McNamara ca.se is fully set forth in a pamphlet pre- 
pareti bv President Goiujuts, which sliows that tlie American Federation of 
Labor, as such, took no part in the defense of the so-called McNamara case, 
and thsit the means to carry on that defense was raised by a committee of 
gentlemen that came together without any particular piTSon calling them to- 
getlier, but being interested in .seeing that the McNamara brothers got what 
they believed they were not getting, a fair trial, and that they would take it 
upon themselves to raise .sulliclent funds to guarantee wiiat they believed to he 
a fair trial for the IMcNamura lirotbers ami those involved with them. Tliese 
gentlemen proceeded by different ways and activities to appeal to the trade- 
unionists and their sympathizers to ral.se the funds, and the expenditure of the 
funds In connection witli the conduct of the case was left entirely in the hands 
of those who were engaged to look after it legally, were they not? 

Mr. Harrow. I think so. Mainly, anyway. 

Commissioner O’C^innell. There was no direction on the part of the men that 
raised the funds to the counsel how they should conduct tlie ca.se? 

Mr, Harrow. Not to mo. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you were recognized as chief counsel in the 
case? 

Mr. Harrow. So far ns the Isis Angeles end of it was concerned, I was. 
There were other people in Imllaiiapolis. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But the American Federation of Labor, or the gen- 
tlemen who raised tlie funds to carry on tlie defense, in no way indicated to 
you what you should or should not do, or those that were a.ssoclated with you. 
In the direction of the case? 

Mr. Harrow. It was left to us to manage. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The funds were sent to you without question as to 
how they should be used or suggesting any method as to how they should be 
used? 

Mr. Harrow. Yes, sir. „ , ^ ^ t. ^ 

Commissioner O’Connell. The American Federation of Labor, therefore, and 
the trade-unionists of the country took no part In the direction of how the case 
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BhoTild proceed other than raisins what thoy believwl to ho sumdont funds to 
conduct the case and see that the McNamara brothers got what they wuuto<l 
them to have, a fair trial? 

Mr. Darbow. Naturally, over 3,000 miles away, they could not and dl<l not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that Impression that prevails among some that 
the American Petleration of Labor or the tradt^unionists of this country, 
whether affiliated or nonafflllated with the American Federation of T>uhor, be- 
cause the record show.s that many organlzatl<»ns not affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor contribute<i very largely toward this defense fnmi — 
that organization did not indicate to y(m or to tlu*se associated with you in 
conducting the case how this case should be tried, or Intimate whotlier these 
men were Innocent or guilty, but lookecl upon you to see, us the leading 
counsel, that they would receive, so far as you could bring it about, a fair and 
impartial trial? 

Mr. Dabrow’. None of them over told me wlietlier they were guilty or 
innocent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that when tlie McNamaras confesse<l t«> the* 
guilt, which 1 understand you to say was not the case on which they had been 
originally indicted 

Mr. Dabrow. J. B. was the case ; J. J. was not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. When they did confess and acknowledge to tludr 
guilt along certain lines, that then the people who were interested In raislm; 
these funds ceased raising further fuiuls in connection witli tliul case and 
directed you accordingly, or notified you accordingly? 

Mr. Darbow. There were no fumls raised after that time tliat I know of. 
They did not confes.s ; they pleaded guilty. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But wlicn they pleaded guilty the gentlemen that 
were interested in raising the funds for the purpose of having these men get 
a fair trial, believing, as they had some reason to Ixdleve, that in tlu‘ lirst 
Instance they were kldnappeil from the the State of Indiana, and wm’e not 
receiving fair treatment in accordance with the law of that State, aiul had 
not recelvetl fair treatment, that after this confession took place, or wliatever 
It was, these men ceased their efforts In raising further funds? 

Mr. Darkow. The case w.is over at that time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But .so far as llie McNamara case was concerned, 
in itself, the Anu'rican Federation of Labor, as siu-h. had nothing to do with 
tlie raising of funds, and had notliing to do with the McNamara <’as('V 

Mr. Daruow. I think various unions contrllmted of tlaur fumls. ami T have 
no doubt that the bulk of the money received was l>y the unions, and 1 tldnk 
the purpose, they thought their men were attacked, and they fidt it their duty 
to defend them, but the organization did not undertake to do it. 

Commissioner D’Connei.!,. None of the organizations, as organizations, under- 
took to raise thi.s money? 

Mr. Darrow. No. 

Commissioner O'Connell. All the money that you recelv<‘<l In dcjfensc of the 
McNamaras came through committees self appointed for the purpose of raising 
these funds? 

!Mr. Dabrow. I think they were self appointed. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 1 happen to know, because I was one of the mem- 
bers of that committee. 

Mr. Darrow. I know you were. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ami I know of every method and means that, was 
put forth to raise money in tiiat case. I wish to put this pamphlet In evidence. 

(The document referred to, entitled “The McNamara (’nse,” by Samuel 
Gompers, isau€Ml by he American Federation of Labor in 1011, was HUbmittetl 
In printed form.) 

Chairman W'alsh. Commissioner Weinstock says he has some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You vrere discussing the question of public opinion 
this morning, and the value of public opinion to organized labor, Mr. Darrow, 
and you expressed your views freely on what you thought public opinion 
amoiinecl to, and how It was to be gotten. I want to make sure, In my mind, 
that I got your point of view correctly. I gather from the opinion that you 
expressed the fact that right or wrong did not enter into the caidure of public 
opinion, but that public opinion was largely a question of capturing the Imagina- 
tion of the people, no matter what the objects in the case were. In tint you 
seemingly differ from Abraham Lincoln, who said, as I recall the statement, 
“ You can fool all of the people some of the time, find some of the i)eople all 
the time, but you can not fool all the people all the time.” 
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Mr. Darrow. Well, I want to say we pretty much agree on that. 
Commissioner Wein stock. Well, if that is true, hen public opinion can not l>e 
retained unless the basis for such retention is along the lines of right doing. 

Mr. Darbow. You can not retain it, then. 

Commission Wein stock. You <*an not retain It? 

Mr. Darbow. No, no. The righteous man suffers the same as the unrighteous. 
The good Is erueltied ns often as the evil, and evil triumps as often as the good. 
There is no moral purpose in the universe that we (‘an see. 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Tlien, you do not believe that in the end righteoiis- 
iu\ss prevails? 

Mr. Darrow. N(jt at all. There is no end, and nothing that prevails. The 
preacher is Just as apt to get a cancer as a labor agitator. 

Commissioner AVeinktock. That Is in th(‘ physical world, and \oii believe the 
same holds In the monil or ethical world? 

Mr. Darrow. Well, the moral world is a question of opinions of the people 
who make up the world at the i)n*s(‘nt time, and is constantly changing. The 
I)hyslcal world is all we know anything about. 

C-ominlssloner AVeinstock. Mrs. Commissioner Harriman asked you this morn- 
ing whether, in your opinion, you thought that arbitration was of value and 
importance. And will you be good enough to refresh my memory with your 
answer? 

Mr. Darrow. I said I thought In many instances it was, and I believed in it, 
but did n<»t belicwe In comiadsory arbil ration. 

Commissioner AA^kinhtock. I set?. You do believe, then, in arbitration? 

Mr. Darrow, Yvh. 

(kunmissloner AVeinstock. Well, then, e\ldently, I take it. that your views 
must have undergone a change in the hist three or four years on th(‘ question 
of nrhitratlon? 

Mr. Darrow. AVell, that is entirely ixissible. However, I do not recall that 
I said otherwlsi*, hut I may have. I hav(‘ said a lot of things, and a lot of 
foolish things. 

Commissioner AA^einstock. May I r<‘fr(‘sh your memory on the point? 

Mr. Darrow. Certainly. 

Commissioner Weinstook. You probably have forgotten the incident, though 
I iuive not. Several years ago, I think it was (other the fall of 1910 or the 
spring of 1911 

Mr. Darrow. Oh. yes; I think 

Coinmissioiier AA’einstock (interriqiting). VV'hen you were in San Francisco. 

Mr. Darrow. I think I remember the circumstance. 

Commissiom'r AA’einst(xu<, May 1 refr(*sh your memory on your attitude at 
that time? 

Mr. Darrow. Yes. 

C/ommissloner AVeinstock. I was invitiMl to appear before tlie labor council 
in San Francisco and explain to them a plan of mediation and (‘oneiliatlon that 
I bad advocaled — a plan that called lor the cbamlMo* of comment' apixiinting 12 
repre.sentlng employers as a jianel and the labor conncil a panel of 12 labor 
representatives, making a joint panel of 24, out of wiiich, in tiie event of a 
labor dispute arising in the eoinmnnity, an e(pml numlx'r could be chosen from 
each pamd to sit as conciliators and mediators; and 1 was linited, being the 
father of the idea, to appear before the hdior eouneil and explain tlie plan with 
a view of getting the council to approve It and to appoint 12 representatives to 
act on that panel. I did aiipear before the council and did explain it. lly a 
(Hdncidence you happened to be iiresent that evening, and yon were called upon 
to make some remarks immediately upon my Imving iinished. As nearly as I 
can now recall your attitude, you said, ** I liave been sitting here for half an 
hour listening to one of yonr local lawyers.” Yon paid me the honor of 
assuming I was a lawyer. “ And he has been making an appeal to you in 
behalf of arbitration.” I can not quote -you literally now. Mr. Darrow. I can 
give you only tiie substance as I recall It. You said, “ You have nothing to 
gain h-om arbitration. Arbitration Is a delusion and a snare from the workers’ 
point of view. Abm have tried arbitration all over the country, and whut have 
yon gotten out of it? Always the small end. Your remedy does not lie along 
the lines of arbitration. Your remedy lies In getting possession of the ma- 
chinery for pnMluctlon and distribution, and getting Into your own hands jHillti- 
eal machinery of the country. Don’t waste your ideas in striving for arbitra- 
tion, (let at the fundamentals and control those, and you will get what Is 
coming to you.” Now, I am not quoting you literally. 
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MTi Darbow. No. 

Oommi^ioncr Weinstock. But givin}i; th« substuiu't* us near as I recall it 

Mr. Darrow. Probably you have glveu it about right, as I have said. 

Commissioner WEtN stock. Now, taking the ixjsltlon you lake to-dfty it 
would indicate your mind liad become modltied on the question of arbitration, 
and that you have a higher regard for its merit and value to-dav than voil 
had at that time. 

Mr. Darrow. Well, it is possible that 1 have. It Is also possible that I ndght 
not have agreed with some si)edal things you' saitl and made statenuMits 
too general. I d(^ believe, however, that arbitration Is not a solution of the 
labor question at all, and 1 do believe that the empli>y(‘r gets (lu‘ Ix'st end of 
It, although the working man often improves his c<m<lition. and 1 think 1 may 
say generally; but it is small, and I do believe that the other things are the 
big things. If I left the inference that I thought it was of i\o \abie, why I 
have either changed my mind, or else >ou were eniirel.\ right, and 1 was 
entirely wu-ong in that matter, because 1 do think it is' of \alue~— son\e. 1 
think it ought to be trle<l in many instances, and I have in man> instances 
had to do with it. I have acted as an arbitrator in industrial cas<‘s, and I 
have represented the railroad unions of the I’nited Stales in that way and the 
coal miners and many large orgaidzations ami some small ones; anil 1 think 
.sometimes they lia\e done some good; and 1 think everything does good if it Is 
nothing but agitation. 

(3oinmlssion(‘r Wkinstock. You believe, then, from your position as It comes 
to my miml, then, Mr. Darrow', that It Is tlnu-oughly worth the while (d‘ this 
commission to do what it can in aiding the sjdrit of me<liaUon, eonclllation, ami 
arhitrationV 

Mr. Darrow'. 1 feel that ; I think this National Commission — 1 <lon’l Jiieaii 
your commission, but the Arbitration CJoinmission 

Commissioner Weinsfock. The United States Mnliation Hoard? 

Mr. Darrow. Has in many Instances done some good ; l)ut 1 do not helieve 
that you ought to <;aiTy with it the recoinmemlation of compulsory arhit ration. 

Commissioner WEiNs'rocK. Well. I <lon't think there is any such thought In 
the mind of any member of the comml.ssion, 

Mr. Darrow. Well, then, that would he alxait my view of It : about as you 
seem to hold. 

C^mmis.sioner Weikstock. Among other things, in .v(mr statement this 
morning, Mr. Darrow-, you sahl that — T don’t kmwv as I can frame it just 
exactly — but in substame I think .\ou s;ii<I that tlau'e arc many men wiio 
commit acts of violence In connection witli labor disputes who <lo not <lo It f(»r 
seltish purf)(»s(‘s, luit do it in the inKu'cst <d’ the common good -do i( for a 
aius','--and therefore ouglit to be tr<‘ated acrordingly? 

Mr. Darrow. Yes. 

Commissioner Wetnhtock. Well, now', that. I take it, would apply to a ('Use 
such as the McNamaras, for exauijic’.' 

Mr. Darrow. T s.aid that. 

Commlssi»>nci' Wfins’iock. Would you regard the McNamaras then as ciimi- 
nals, or martyrs to a cause? 

Mr. Darrow. T said they <lld it in what tliey rcganled as the Interest <>f the 
public g(K>d ; and I am glad to answer that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wtii, tlien, how would you look upon them? How- 
would you regard them? As ('rlininals <leservlug ])unisbment for their crimes, 
or would you hxik uiion them as martyrs? 

Mr. Darrow. There was no element that goes to make np what the w'orld 
calls a criminal act, which is an act coupled with a seliish criminal motive. 
J. B. McNamara, an obscure primer, in a gi'eat labor tight in Los Angeh*s, 
took 16 sticks of dynamite, I think it wa.s — about n quarter of a pound each — 
and w'ent in the nighttime and eleix>slle<l them in an arcliwny of the 'rinu'S 
Building, of course, without any intention of killing anybcxly. as he dhl not by 
that. It was done in the nighttime. Unfortunately it was deposlteel close to 
some barrels of ink, and they <*xpl<Mled. Tlie liarrols of Ink became vapor ami 
scattered through the building and set the building on fire, and there were 
no facilities for escui>e and they dh'd. N<»w, let’s look a it from his stundpolnt. 
That is the only way you can get at it. 

If he succeeded and escaped he could get neither money nor glory ; he could 
tell nobody he did it. If he failed, It meant a long term of Imprisonment and 
perhaps death ; what did he do it for? He did not do it for money ; he did 
not do It for malice. He was a union man in a great industrial struggle run- 
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nlng over the years. He believed In It, and believed It was necessary to the 
welfare of his class; he was thinking of the structural Iron workers, of the 
men, women, and children living In poverty and want, and of the wonderful 
riches on the other hand, and In his mind he thought he was serving his class, 
and taking his life in his hands without reward. Now, if anyone can condemn 
him for it, they reason differently from myself, and they feel differently from 
what I do; I can not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you say, then, Mr. Harrow, that under 
those circumstances, he was a criminal or a martyr? 

Mr. Dabrow. a criminal, as we understand the word, Is one who does a 
thing for a low iR^rsonal purpose, and he did not, and could not properly be 
classified that way. Under some other definitions a criminal is one who vio- 
lates the law; under that definition he was like John Brown; under that 
definition he was a criminal ; John Brown was a criminal. They were like- 
wise martyrs; very likely Socrates had a fair trial, possibly Christ had a fair 
trial. Nobody disputes their motives, because they were so far away in point 
of time. Nobody much disputes John Brown’s motives now. Some time they 
will not dispute the motives of any man who may unselfishly move, whether 
misguldeil or not. Everybody has not got the same brain that you have or I 
have ; they do not see things the sanie way ; they are more Imj^etuous and en- 
thusiastic and feel deeper, and you have to put yourself in another man’s 
place, in order to judge him, and when you do that you judge him the way 
you judge yourself, and you excuse everything. You might say, for the safety 
of stKJiety, that such and such a man ought to be confined, because of the 
harm he might possibly do his fellow man, but to punish him for the sake 
of causing him suffering, no. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, from your point of view, you don’t regard 
him as a criminal? 

Mr. Harrow. No. 

(Vmimlssloner Weinstock. Y<»u would then regard him as a martyr? 

Mr. Harrow. Well, lie was risking his life in a case lie believed in; I would 
not have done It ; I would not have advised it ; but looking at it from his 
standpoint, he was a martyr. 

Commissioner WEfNSTocK. Ho you .so regard it? 

Mr. Harrow. I can only judge from his standiioint. If T had done it I 
would not have been, because I would think it would be futile, and I might 
consider that the evil tliat might lie ac(‘omplished would be equal to the good 
that might be accomplished, or would be. 

ConimissloiK'r Weinstock. If you had the power, would you or would you 
not punish him for what he did? 

Mr. Harrow. I woul<i not punish anybody for anything. 

Commissioner WErNSTocK. You would permit him to go free, tlien? 

Mr. Harrow. I did not say tlmt. I exi)laliu‘d very carefully that I might 
believe in the conlinement ami restraint of all kinds of ix^ople, Init not that I 
would punish tliem. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But if tlie power vas vesto<l in you, what would 
you do with a man like McNamara, living as we are in our present conditions? 

Mr. Harrow. I do not know wluU 1 would do at tliis time. I want to see 
him pardoned some of tliese days, and T think it is ]>iT‘tly near time. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. You doubtless are more familiar with all of the 
details of llie method of i>rocedure on the [lart of tlie structural iron workers 
than 1. Will you tell us what was tlie fee paid l»y tlie striu-tiiral iron workers 
to these dynamiters; liow’ much did they get for every case of dynamiting in 
whicli they w^^re engaged? 

Mr. Harrow. I never saw^ any schedule; I did not know that there was any. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I can not say this authoritivoly, but my impres- 
sion is, from what I lieard of the testimony, that they \vere to receive $200 
for every successful case of dynamiting. 

Mr. Harrow. I do not rembmher about that. I do not believe there was 
anybody, or almost nobody, that did it for money ; I have no idea there was. 
They \vere all intense, fanatical union men, and everyone is a fanatic if he 
believes a thing strongly enough, whether he he a Christian or a union man, 
or whatever he may he‘; and they did not need anything, except they had to 
live, I suppose. I do not know, however, Mr. Weinstock. 

Mr. Weinstock. The testimony, as I recall it— I am open for correction, 
because I did not study It carefully — is that McManigal and every one of the 
men engaged in dynamiting received somewhere around $200 a case? 
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Mr. Dabsow. I do not know that, because I do not remember to have heard 
any such thing. 

CJommlssioner Weinstock. If that testimony Is true, and Ihese men did 
receive at the rate of $200 a case, who were engaged in work where they were 
only able to earn $3 or $4 or $5 a day as mechanics, it would Indicate tlaao 
was a profit for them? 

Mr. Dakkow. No; it did not indicate that tliey made any more money than 
they would in their own business, and they Incurred very much more danger. 
Of course, the number of cases was comparatively limited as compared with 
their daily work. I do not think that even McManlgal or any of the rest of 
tliem was in the business for profit. I think they were fighting the United 
States Steel Co., and had to do It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The fight, ns I understand it, was for the union 
shop, was it not? 

Mr. Darrow. I think st). 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, the employers refused to confine them* 
selves to union men 

Mr. Darrow (interrupting). As I recall it — 1 don’t know whether there was 
any question of wages or hours involved, or in how many cases they called 
strikes for the puri>ose of enforcing the law to put ui) the Hours of buildings 
as the scaffold went up, so that tliey would not have quite so far to fall. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But the circumstances in this casi* — thi‘ fight 
was for tile union shop; the employers had refuseil to recognize or deal with 
the unions, and the unions were making every effort at their command to 
have unionism recognized and dealt with, and to have the shops unionlzt‘d, 
and tliat seemed to be the issue? 

Mr. Darrow. That Is my impression. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, under those circumstances, do you believe 
that the structural iron workers were justified in resulting to violence? In 
dynamiting properties and imiieriling human life and destroying human life 
in order to establish the union sliop? 

Mr. Darrow. Well, 1 do not know; I think the other side did much worse, 
I would have to be a structural-iron worker and know the dangers and the 
surroundings and tiie figiit to pass judgment on it. 1 would want, bt'hire I 
took any resixuisibility, to know ; 1 would have to know. 1 kmnv that every- 
body on botli sides regards it as industrial strife, ami a man who wouhl not 
think of commiting violence in the daily walks of life will <lo it; emi)lo.vers 
who would go out of their way to fe<‘d woimai and babies, will starve women 
and babies for the sake of winning their point, and no rules govern. You ask 
me about a tlieory ; 1 do not know ; that is, 1 do not know just what ijrovoca- 
tiou It would take if I were in tluar plaee. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So jou are not in a position to say clearly and 
definitely that you think they were not justlliiMlV 

Mr. Darrow. No; 1 am not; 1 am not in a iiosition to say that elthei* sidt‘ 
were not justified or tliat they were. 

Conuni.ssioner Weinstock. Ymi just made the statement a tew mommits ago, 
Mr. Darrow, 1 have forgotten the initial, whether it was .Joe or .Ilm Mc- 
Namara, was the principal? 

Mr. Darrow. J. B. McNamara. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is that Joe or Jim? 

Mr. Darrow. Jim. 

Commissioner Weinstock. lie was the one who put the dynamite under the 
Times Building? 

Mr. Darrow, Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You said he did not mean to kill anybody? 

Mr. Darrow. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He was a printer, was he nt)t? 

Mr. Darrow. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And he knew tliat the Times was a morning 
paper and the printers worked all niglit? 

Mr. Darrow. No doubt. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, how could he be ignorant of the fact that 
the explosion of that building w'ould, in all likelihood, mean the death of the 
inmates of the building? 

Mr. Darrow. There w’as not a chance In a thousand of it killing anybody ; 
the explosion did kill nobwly ; It did not stop the machinery. Unfortunately, 
In setting it down, It wa^? set down In an open alley where there was not a 
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chaiK't* in a thousand that it would do any damage beyond scaring ^oxne 
oia* ; l>ut that day there had been a number of barrels of ink rolled In there, 
and. of course, (lie violence of tlie explosion made vapor of the ink and scat- 
tered It throughout the building, and It caught fire and burned. He might 
have thought it possible that such a thing might happen, but the chances are 
that he n(‘ver couteniplated that, and it certainly did not happen from this. 
Th 4 ‘re is ikj question about that, Mr. Weinstwk; nobody, I think, disputes that. 

Commissioner W kin stock. And, therefore, from your point of view, then, he 
was not guilty of murder. 

Mr. Darkow. Are you talking about legal or moral guilt; or do you think they 
are the same? 

Commissioner Wkinhtock. I think they ought to be the same, whether they 
are or not. 

Mr. Dabbow. Well, If they are not, is it the fault of the moral or legal law? 
Legal and moral guilt are not the same, in my opinion, and that is all I have to 
go by. Under the la\v one who, in the commission of an offense, causes the death 
of another accid<‘ntally is guilty of munler. It has Ihh'ii carried so far that 
even a trliUng mis^lemeanor that causes death, and the man has no idea of do- 
ing it ; I disagree with the law utterly ; hut it is tlie law. One should be judged 
only by what he intends to do, but the law is that the criminal Intent Is made 
up from the result, whatever it is, ami if a largt‘r one holds the legal responsi- 
bility is there. So, legally, he was guilty of murder. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Let us see wliether or no he was merely guilty of 
murder. The statement came to me yesterday from a man who knows; he was 
on the situation; that this bomb w'as pla<*e4l <llrectly under the desk of Mr. 
Chandler, the son-in-law of Con. Otis, ami that by a miracle Mr. Chandler was 
called away at the precise moment, ami his secretary oc(mi)led that desk, and 
the bomb shot up thr(mgh the desk and forced a tyi)e\vriter into the chest of the 
secretary. 

Mr. Darkow. I do not think lie told the truth. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And that it was plactxl tliere with design? 

.Mr. Dabbow. He did not tell the truth. No such thing happened, in my opin- 
ion. The bomb was placetl in an alley ; it did not go in the building at all, and 
if there was any otllce above It, it was certainly unknown, and the general 
ottices were far away, and no such result followed, and iioliody knows, hecanse 
(he whole building was in ruins after the fire. 1 do not think anyone honestly 
doubts what 1 have statcnl here as to the purpose. I know those who drew 
the indictnieut did not doubt It, and that was the statement accepted by the 
State’s attorney on the jilea. 

Commissioner Wkinstock, That Is all. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. I want to ask one question. Now, Commissioner 
Welnstock w'as asking about your agreeing to arbitration of industrial disputes, 
In which you agree with him; I take it. In your agn‘enient with Mr. AVeinstock 
on the question of arbitration, you ha\e In mind that arbitration Is only fair 
and can be successful only when the wage earners are organized on the one 
side? 

Mr. Dabbow. N<» one will bother to arbitrate witli one man. 

Oomnilsslouer O’Connkll. I do not know wdiat Mr. AV'elnstock had in mind. 
In speaking of railroad questions, the fact that it has been successful at all Is 
because the rnllroatl men have been organize<l; tliey have been able to gather 
and ex]>end large sums of money In gathering statistics and to go into arbitra- 
tion with the employers as an organization. As unorganlzetl men they would 
be utterly unable to go into arbitration on an etpial basis under those conditions. 

Mr. Dabbow. You can not arbitrate without organization. 

Commissioner O’Connktx. As, for instance, the brotherhoods. Mr. Garretson 
was a member of a commission that gave as.sent to the statement made by me 
the other day tliat tlie arliltratlon in the Eastern railroads, which occurred 
recently, and of wdilcli Seth Iaiw was chairman, that it cost the brotherhoods in 
that case over a quarter of a million dollars to gather statistics and prepare to 
go into arbitration? 

Mr. Dabbow. Yes, 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the Western case, just closed — in that matter 
it cost nearly a million dollars an the side of labor, and no one can tell what It 
coat the other side In preparing to go Into arbitration. If arbitration is going 
to be as expen.'^ive as that, then in no manner could it be successful unless the 
men on the oue shle were organized and preparetl to gather the proper statistics 
and Information to go into arbitration successfully. 
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'Mr. Daebow. You can not ilo without ii. 

(5ommlsHioner (TOonneli- Therofon* if we are going to monuneml nrhltra- 
tion we niiist also recoiniuend organl/atlon with It on both slde'-i? 

Mr. Dakrow. I suppose that was assunusl. There is no one t(t ar])ltrnie with 
unless there is a union, and I suppose Mr. Welnstock assumes that. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yea. 

Oommiasioner O’Oonnkll. There could imt l>e su<<‘essful arbitration uiili- 
out It? 

Mr. Darrow. No, 

(’oinmissiotier C’Connei.l. And when an employer suggests arintratlon and 
connects It with the open shop, then there is no siinerit.\ of lairpose on ids part, 
or he does not know wliat arbitration means? 

Mr. Darrow. There must be organization to Inive it. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. Tiiat is rfll. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. Darrow; jou will i>e excustMl. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES A. EMERY. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please state .\our name? 

Mr. Emery. .Jann‘s A. Emery. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your profession? 

Mr. Emery. Lawyer. 

Chairman Walsh. Where <lo jou i»ntctice. or where Is yotir place of resilience*, 
rather? 

Mr. Emkhy. It is in Marybtnd ; 1 have ollices lu're ami in N*‘W York. 

Chairman Walsh. Flea.se briefly sketcii your professional career; you under- 
.stand what we httve asked of the otlier witues.ses, to get your vlewixdnt or 
angle. 

Mr. Emkry'. 1 began the pnictice e)f law in San Francisco in 18i)P, ami some 
throe years afterwards b(*cjiino counsel for the local jiss(M*iation of e‘m))loyers, 
associtite counsel. 

('Imirman Walsh. In San Fiancisco? 

Mr. Emery, Yes; tind thus became lnterest<‘d, through ittlhiude contact with 
questions arl.slng out (d Industrial dl.sputes that le<l to litigation, 

I came east on private bnsiness in F.)04 and and in llu* course of my 

eastern visits I became acquainted with oflicbtls of employers and manufac- 
lurera’ organizations in the East, because* of my contact with similar nntUe'rs In 
the West, and afterwards became tissoclated with the employers’ movement In 
the East. Since that time* I Inive Imcoim* coun.se*! for a large nninbe'r of asso- 
ciations of einplo.>ers and mannfu<*tnrers, pni<ti<’5ill.\ conllidng my work In 
recent years to work as conn.sel ami lnter<*stliig myself in bolh phas«*s of litiga- 
tion and proposed h*gislatlon, together with a great eleal of work that bad noth- 
ing whatever to do with labor matters, hut was contin(‘<l learilcnlarly to the con- 
duct of business In interstate commerce. 

Chairman Walsh. Will yon ifleast* indicate tin* <u'ganizatlous wltli wldcli yon 
have been connected profes.sionally ? 

Mr. Emery. Why, the National Association of Manufacturers Is the largest 
and l)est known, and I liave l)een al.so conn.sel, and am now, for some 2r>0 organi- 
zations of employers and maimfacturers in different parts of the United States. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Emery, yon understand tlie matter we are cojishlerlng 
is the relaticm of the law to labor. 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlu* attitmle of tlie courts, tlie trend of decisions, and the 
light on industrial disputes, and I understuml that ycai have l>een kind enough 
to prepare a paper cov(*rlng .some pf>ints tliat yon think are significant, and 
asked for in our outlines, and will yon he kind enough to give it to us without 
specific questioning? 

Mr. Emery. I have not prepared a paper becau.se of the fact that I found that 
those that did necessarily covered much ground covered by others, and to 
save the time of the commission and to avoid the repetition of statements I 
would rather follow the suggestions that the comnd.ssion have given me for con- 
sideration, and so far as any inquiry, the coinndsslon can assist me by con- 
tributing any fact that you reganl as valuable to this matter. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you take tho.se paits of the outline that .vou deem 
have not been covered, and give your ld«*a, without specific qnwtlonlng from the 
commission? We may have some questions to ask you afterwards. 
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Mr. Emeby. I "4^ou1(1 like to prefft'ce this statement with this observatiOTi, tiniit 
the pihnt of view of any ludiv|idual who looks at any of these highly important 
questions, not merely as lawyers, but as men, is necesarily influenced by the 
fundamental concepts with which to prejudice the discussion. The gentleman 
that preceded me has discussed these matters and their Important relations 
frohi the standpoint of his philosophy of life and law, and I must necessarily do 
the same. Perhaps with that statement and the fact that as a lawyer I accept* 
as binding upon me In construing the law the decisions of the highest courts, 
that as a man I recognize the individuals making up the universe as having 
moral responsibility. I can not conceive them as automatons, who are merely 
acting ill obedience to the human machinery Installed by the unknown Hand, ' 
and consequently can act without responsibility, because they necessarily obey 
the law of their being. I can not concede that to be the philosophy upon which 
individuals or society can work out a safe existence, so I preface whatever I 
may say In regard to these things, predicating the discussion upon the funda- 
mental idea of moral responsibility. Of course, it is utterly impossible for two 
men to discuss any matter in which they fundamentally differ, especially such 
matters as are treated here, without that consideration. It Is impossible for 
two men to discuss moral responsibility one of whom believes that Individuals 
have free will and the other who believes they have not and are creatures of 
circumstances, controlled by minds of passion, and are as irresponsible as the 
breezes that blow the trees. 

The commission has Inquired in one of the questions whether I have formed 
any opinion as to what may be called the attitude of the courts in labor cases, 
and if so, to please outline It. I assume the commission to mean “in labor 
cases ” to mean not only in labor disputes but cases involving social disputes, 
imch as hours and wages and working conditions? 

Chairman Walsh. The word probably should have been Industrial causes. 

Mr. Emluy. I assume, too, that by “attitude” you mean attitude of mind on 
the part of ofllcers of the courts? 

Chairman Walsh, Yes, sir ; or any particular trend of decisions, if you have 
observed such, 

Mr. Emkry, Well, I think there is a very obvious change in the public atti- 
tude tow'ard social legislation, w'hi<*h is reflected in the much more greater in- 
vestigation of the facts upon wdiich social legislation is now being pre<licated, 
wMth the result that cases presented to courts are more carefully prepared in 
the first lnstanc(‘. and w’here they are test cases, they are more carefully 
selecte<l, so that the test may decide the real issue of law% and finally that the 
investigations of facts ar(‘ more thorough and more comprehensive and more 
frequently in the hands of those that are best qualirted to make that investiga- 
tion. I say that is particailarly tru(‘ with what w^e might call social legislation, 
which is frequently before the courts wiiere it Involves the regulation of hours, 
w’ages, and w'orldng comlitlons; ami which w'as confronttnl always with the 
limitations that are necessarily place<l upon the acts of legislatures by the guar- 
anties of our Constitution, which undertake to protect the freedom of contract 
of the individual and which do not i>eriuit property to be taken without due 
process of law^ or persons deprl\xMl of liberty. That, of course, is subject to 
the right of the States to protect the health, morals, and welfare of its citizens, 
and having once chosen a policy to be the sole judge of the policy involved, into 
which I understand no court inquires, but it is bound to do when legislative 
pow’er is concerned with a subject that it has in hand. 

1' think that most of the criticism of the courts in these matters in labor 
cases la due to the fact that the cases are not adequately presented to the court, 
and the le^slation is often loosely ami batlly drawn so that it does not affect 
its purpose directlv. The courts are naturally, I think, from their very nature 
conservative institutions. It is their purpose to interpret the law, not to make 
It. 'These people during the early period of our owm generation, particularly 
coming from the stock we do, we set perhaps an almost undue value upon the 
preservation of the fundamental liberties which the Government has been 
founded on to practically safeguard and establish, and to which end not only 
have powers been granted to legislatures but very significant and serious limi- 
tations have been placed upon their acts. Of course, everyone or no one can 
fully discuss the attitude of our courts without realizing that our form of gov- 
ernment is not a mere matter of chance, but it has reflected in every phase of 
Its constitutional provisions a thousand years of English government, and that 
everything that was put In there was with due regard to the protection of rights 
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the slow process of tlie English peoplelhrougiwftve'or six hun- 
drecf years of continual effort to protect theins^^lves against continued ixiwer ^ 

So far as I have been able to see, there is no ipfrevnleht attitude or prejudice 
or antagonism to social legislation as such, but it has been the evident desire 
of courts to have clearly shown in them, where the question is raised for tlielr' 
adjudication, that the exercise of the power in question is within tlie authority 
of the body ezereislng It, and the presumption of whose lawful exercise is nat- 
nrally In their favor. The power is not arl)ilrary, liecause for e\ery single case 
we have it, while there has been public discussion ov(‘r the exercise of Icgishi- 
tlve power, I think the courts, over a long perhxl of time sliow that again and 
again and again there have been sometimes groups in tlie minority, sometimes 
in an organized majority that has been the victim of arldtrary exorcise of 
power. I had this thought practically forced homo upon me recently by the 
necessity of examining cases that arose after the Civil War. When we lind 
that the States after the Uebellion were placing all sorts of the severest form 
of restrictions of civil rights on those that had participated in the civil snuggle, 
and there was no relief for them except In the courts, and the effort to itiiss bills 
of attainder were constant. You recollect In your own State tlie i)rU‘st that 
was unable to take the ironclad oath was also kept from giving the last sacra- 
ment to a dying man. Such incidents were common, and the people that have 
sufl’ereil much from it have realized its meaning, ami have been pnmd and em- 
phatic in the assertion of their powers, and wtien we run into a case of that 
kind there Is a strong instinct to get to those happy Illustrations of Mr. Dar- 
row — a si)ecta(‘iilar creation of public sentiment for a movement, and if the 
court does not readily respond It is immediately condemned as prejudice<l, 

I think, moreover, Mr. Cdiairiuan, that if any gentlemen will examine the 
ca.ses which have brought social legislation to the eye of the Supreim; (^>urt 
most recently and most effectively — I refer to the Lockner case, which JmS 
been very much criticized, in which tlie Now York baker’s law was Involvcxl, 
and the Muller case, In which the Supreme Court sustained the Oregon law, 
making a (llstlnctlon between the hours of labor for women and for men; and 
the recent supreme court decision in the State of New York on the subject 
of night work for women, as well as the decision of tlie Supreme Court of tlie 
United States on the Ohio law, with resp(‘ct to tin* <'<»mi)<Mis:ilion a<‘t — that lu' 
must appreciate the fact that there Is no lack of economic discussion bctweMi 
the Justices either of the Supreme (Jourt or of tlie appellate courts when the 
facts are presented to thorn for consideration. Anyone who reads the argu- 
ment of Mr. L<uiis Bramli'is on the niiniiuuiu-wage law, nM-eully siihimtlc'd, will 
lind the economic necessity for the legislation ami the basis for it as an evi- 
dence that the power is not necessarily exercised is the chii'f siihjed of his 
discussion tlirougliout the entire time l)efore the court ; and if you read the 
dissenting opinions as well as the assenting opinions of the Judges in the 
Lockner ca.se or in the Muller case you will fimi that they are devotixl v(‘ry 
largely to the discussions of statistical Information and as to tlie economic 
views of the position of women in industry. Thus, for instance — and 1 merely 
take this as typical — I call your attention to tlie court’s decision in the Muller 
case, as to the care with wliich tlie court considers these matters lii Us de- 
cisions. 

The court said: 

“ In patent cases counsel are apt to open the argument with a discussion 
of tlie state of the art. It may not he amiss in the i>re.sent case, before examin- 
ing the constitutional question, to notice the course of legigslalon as well as 
expressions of opinion from other than judicial .sources.” 

Now the court said again : 

” In the brief filed by Mr. Ixiuls D. Brandels for the defendant in error is a 
very copious collectiou of all these matters, an epitome of whi<‘h Is found In 
the margin. * ♦ ♦ 

“ That woman’s physical structure and the performance of maternal functions 
place her at a disadvantage In the struggle for subsistence is obvious. This is 
especially true when the burdens of motherhood are upon her. Even when 
they are not, by abundant testimony of tlie iiKHllcal fraternity, continuance 
for a long time on her feet at work, repeating this from day to day, tentls to 
injurious effects upon the body, and, as healthy mothers are essential to vigor- 
ous offspring, the physical well-being of woman becomes an object of public 
Interest and care In order to preserve the strength and vigor of the race. * * * 

“ Doubtless there are Individual exceptions, and there are many respects 
In which she has an advantage over him ; but looking at it from the vlow[)oint of 
the effort to maintain an independent position In life she is not upon an 
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Ih? sustained, even ‘when fike l^glltlation Is not necessary for men and could not 
he sustained. It is Impossible to close one’s eyes to the fact that she still looks 
to her 4 )rother and deiiends upon him. Evtm though all restrictions on political, 
peirsonal, and contractural rights were taken away, and she stood, so far 
us statutes are concerned, upon an absolutely equal plane with him. It would 
still be true that she is so constituted that she will rest upon and look to Idnf 
for protection ; that her physical strucure and a proper discharge of her mater- 
nal functions — having in view not merely her own health, but the well-being 
of the race — Justify legislation to protect her from tlie greed as well as the 
paskion of man. The limitations which this statute places upon her con- 
tructural powers, upon iier right to agree with lier employer as to the time 
she shall labor are not im])08ed solely for her benefit, but .also largely for the 
benefit of all. Mtiny words can not make this plainer. The two sexes differ" 
in structure of body, in the functions to be performed by each, in the amount of 
physical strength, in the capacity for long-continued labor, particularly when 
done standing, the inflmmce of vigorous health upon the future well-being of the 
race, the self-reliance whicli enabh^s one t() assert full rights, and in the capacity 
tq maintain tlie struggle for subsistence. This difference justifies a difference 
in legislation, and upholds that which is designcMl to compensate for some of the 
burdens which rest upon her.” 

I merely point tliat out as evidence of the fact that economic considerations 
receive continuous care from the courts. 

(Chairman Walsh. At that point I am going to ask you, Mr. Emery, have 
you observed any dlfr(‘rence in the trend <»f de< iHions so far as upholding per- 
*#mal riglits is concermnl, wliere the cases are ixditlcal, like the Cummings case, 
this case of that priest — tliat is, where it affecteil a whole doss in their polit- 
ical riglifs — do you sov any line of <lemarcation in the tendency of the de- 
cisions in political cas<*s and of those in cases with an economic base? 

Mr. Emkuy. Yes; because I think tliat tliere is less differenc’e of opinion 
over the jirotection of iiolltlcal riglits than there Is with reference to the 
natun' as well as the protection of economic rights. 

For instance, I think I may refer to the time of the miuimum-vrage dis- 
cussion, Wlien that tirst came up tliere was a wave of feeling sprung up over 
the country to the effi'ct tliat perhaps the minimum wage (low wages) was 
|K*rhaps the chief cause of immorality among women. Now, later researches 
of those who have bi'cn especially interested in the sending and propagating 
the minimum-wage idea liave apparently relegated the minimum wage as a 
cause of immorality to tlie rear. Howevtu*, I tliink if it had been 

Commlssioiu'r Wkin stock. You saiil tin* minimum wage or the low wages? 

Mr. Emeky. The low wage. I speak of the minimum wage as the expression 
of the movement to protect against the low wage. 

Now% at the time tliat discussion fir.st came up and during the time It was 
attracting great attention in the pre.ss, the tendency was to believe that that 
was the clilef causi' — the economic cause, and perhaps if not the chief cause, 
one of the great primary causes of immorality. I say that idea economically 
lias been abamhmed by peoiile most strong to advance it. Now, to say the 
<-ourt was not immediately responsive to tlie first statement of that proposition 
would simply mean that the court was waiting for the crystallization of opinion. 
It seems to me that wherever an economic opinion is sustained by inquiry, until 
it may lie said to be the fixed, calm jmlgment of the public, or of that portion 
of it that are interest^sl in tlH‘se questions sufllcieiitly to ('xpress themselves, 
that there Is little difficulty in translating into law a dominant, well thought, 
and consideretl public opinion. But during that period of crystallization it is 
very easy for those who are strongly attacheii to the necessity for a change 
to accuse those who do not act as speedily as they do with a lack of sympathy 
or witli a prejudice against tlie cause. 

Now, the minimum-wage law lias been argued before the Supreme Court, and 
argued with great elaboration as to economic conditions. Moreover, I would 
like to call the commission’s attention to the fact that when we discussed 
whether or not these economic questions are passed upon by a court in accord- 
ance with sound, economic views, or by a court wlilch is well Informed on 
economic questions, we may very well ask to what school of economics we 
refer. You can take a number of professors of economics and put them on 
this stand, and you will find a great variety of opinion among them on economic 
questions. Here is one man who believes in the economics of Adam Smith; 
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itiateifbv these matters from the other sex slie is proEj^ly 
class by hettielf,*itBUi legislation designetl for her protection may 
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attothw Who is an adherent of the dottr^fteri^f ^ohn Stuart Mill, and 
hero Is one mat is an advocate of the more mmlern school ; and among others 
you will 0na those having doubts about the correctness of anything, which 
tnercly calls Itself pragmatic. To which school is the judge to be sent JOr his 
pecessary economic information? Is he to accept the composite of ail of th<^e 
or the doctrines of any one of them? Is lie to ntteiul the economic schcxil of 
those who would concur entirely with the preci^ling witness on his fundamental 
concept of life, or to Join that sc*bool which entirely disagrees wltli him? So 
that in selecting a university for the education of judges on economic subjects, 
there would be quite a diversity of opinion as to which school they ought to 
attend. 

^ to the use of the law for the purpose of bringing soclnl benefit and 
protection to the health or morals of our workers, the courts have suslalned 
with, it seems to me, increasing progress the tendency toward that as rapidly 
as modern economic science has ceased to be as much of a pseudo-science and . 
become fixed principles. So I think tliat much of the judicial dlffidenci* on this 
subject is due not to lack of progress among judges but the lack of agreement 
of opinion among economists. 

Chairman Walsh. Has it been your exiwience tlmt labor organizations and ^ 
tliat individual workers are reluctant to present their cases for juillelal 
determination? 

Mr. Emeby. It has boon my ex|>erlonee as a lawyer that everybody Is 
• reluctant to get into court. That question Is n somewhat difficult one to answer 
' directly, Mr. Chairman. It Involves the expression of opinion. 

Chairman Walsh. I think, however, Mr. Emery, you can catch the <lrift^ 
of it. You have heard a great deal of testimony, you understand. 

Mr. Emeey. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And when I say that, I am adopting the language In this 
instance of those who claim to have been reluctant. You have lieard them 
on the witness stand here. 

Mr. Emeky. Why, I have heard many representatives of organized labor 
discuss the reluctance of labor organizations to appeal to the courts 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). You have heard the expn^sslon here ui>opt 
their not getting a square deni in personal-injury cases, and lieard the ex- 
pression of some men that I have considered heretofore rather conservative, 
saying to pay no attention to injunctions, and all that sort of thing? 

Mr. Emery. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That is what I am directing your attention to. 

Mr. Emery. Yes. I think there is no departnamt of law in which the worker 
has haji so much Just cause for impatience with his treatment, and one that 
has produced such a sense of injustice as In connection with iiersonal injuiics- 
The law has been very slow, Indeed, In conforming the protection of pei'sonal 
rights to the changing conditions in Industry. But our civilizutlon has been 
modified so fast that perhaps while it is not an excuse, it is an explanation 
of the omission; that in many departments of government the machinery of 
the Government has not kept up with the rapid change In human life. And 
file courts are naturally slow by their very nature. They are not leaders. 
i^Jiey follow the course of thought, because taking Its basis In the common law, 
the law grew' up out of the habits and expressions of its opinions. 

As Mr. Justice Holmes, In ids remarkable volume on the History of the 
Common Law, calls to our attention, it Is merely the experience of mankind, or 
the experience of the English-speaking people, and the common law expressed 
their historical development And these views and rules which grew up under 
very simple conditions and were very fair and just with resiiect to those condi- 
tions- did not change as rapidly as tlie conditions themselves have, and thus, 
while fair as to the conditions out of which they grew, they became unfair and 
Incapable of doing exact justice, or even approximate justice, under the condi- 
tions which rapidly grew up. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any suggestions to make with reference to the « 
methods of present social and economic questions? 

Mr. Emebt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, though I deem it to be pretty well answeretl by what 
you have said, have you any suggestion along the line of perhaps any more 
definite or specific rule of practice that might be adopted to get such questions 
Into the case or to get such information Into the case? How could It be done — 
by the Introduction of testimony? 

88819^-^ Doc. 415, 64-l-~v^ 11 IS 
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Mr. Eheby. I can not atw difficulty In presenting that point of view to the 
court. Tlie Supreme Court or the United States finds no difficulty In hearing 
the economic side of the minimum-wage question. The New York Court of 
Appeulij has, as part of Its opinion on the recent female labor law limiting night 
work for women, paid a special tribute to the character of the Investigation 
which presented the economic phases of the subject to the courts. 

Chairman Walsh. Your idea would be just to present it as testimony by call- 
ing experts or i)y wliat otlier means of Information you might have at hand and 
putting it in the record and let the court pass on it? 

Mr. Emkky. Now, I suppose, Mr. Chairman, that when a State presents a case 
of police enactment it will present to the court, so far as It may, the evidence as 
to the facts and conditions on whlcli tlie police power is preflicated, and I say I 
think very frequently the cause of the failure of our courts to respond as 
quickly to what may he termtnl the reform social legislation is the failure to 
adequately present the case. Now. that o(‘Curs in otlier departments of law with 
great freciuency. You will recoiled the nature of the first decision under the 
Sherman Act, which is said to have caused us twenty-four or twenty-five years 
of fruitless litigation. That was the Sugar case, and Senator Edmunds criti- 
cized It years afterward.s as a case tluit had been Inadequately and improperly 
presented to tlie Supremo Court, and it resulted in a decision which has been a 
plague to the profession and buslne.ss ever since. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your attitude toward the existing legal liability of 
trades-unions, for acts coniiiiittcd as organizations? 

Mr. Emery. Do you mean, do I believe that tliey ought to bo liable? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. First, sliould they be liable; and if they should, then 
how can It thus be enforced — that liability? Tlmt would involve the question 
as to whetlier or not tliey should be incorjHirated, and all that you have heard? 

jVIr. Emery. Yes. I believe that every organization should he liable for its 
acts. It is axiomatic to say that there should be no power without correspond- 
ing responsibility, no matter who exercises It or wliat class in society exer- 
cises it. 

The present state of the law Is of course that voluntary associations can not 
lie sued In State courts where they liave not been given legal personality for the 
purpose of suit. Neither can they sue. On the other hand, the Indivtiiual mem- 
i>ers of tlie labor organization become liable for the acts of tlieir members within 
the scope of their employment. That state of the law of course results in this 
that a few Indlvliluals who have been fortunate enough or provident or frugal 
enough to get some of this worhl’s goods and make a saving, become responsible, 
as a matter of law, for the more reckless or criminal of their fellow members — 
the condition of course which they recognize in associating themselves with 
them. Perhaps, socially .speaking, it may have the effect of causing tiit more 
responslhle in the material sen.se of the word of an organization to exert their 
Influence more in the conduct of alTairs in the organization; hut it has never 
seemed to me an entirely just mutter, but one that Is difficult to avoid because 
of the lack of pecuniary responsibility of those composing the labor organiza- 
tions. 

The Incorixirntion of trades-nnlons is a matter upon which I must confess that 
I liave had a divided opinion because of the naked difficulty of the Incorpora- 
tion — the difficult^’ of limiting the liability with due regard for the rights of 
tliose who may be Injured by the nets of the combination. It is easy to incor- 
porate them to such a point that, not having of course capital stock or share 
capital, tliey mlgJit dispose of their funds In such a manner that a suit is vain. 
And predicating my conclusion on the proposition that no organization should 
be permitted to exert power that will not be responsible for the Injury that it 
may do to others when the exertion of that power is injurious, it seems to me 
that an Ineorporatlon in the ordinary acceptance of the term “ Incorporate ” Is 
not sufficient; but that the State should probably give labor organizations a 
legal status — I am speaking of the organization as such Irrespective of its mem- 
bers — so that it can sue and be sued as voluntary associations may be, and 
assume such control or provide for such control of its funds as will make it 
responsible within its limit for such Injuries as it does. I say this with respect 
to labor organizations, but it has reference also to organizations of employers, 
or to any organization that can be party to labor disputes resulting in injury to 
others. I do not care whether it is the immediate parties to the dispute, or* the 
Innocent bystander that gets shot In the course of the conflict, he is entitled to 
reparation for that injury. 
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Chairman Walsh. What do you consider has, been the great effect of injuue- 
tions upon the outcome of individual disputes? Have they served a purpose one 
way or the other? 

Mr. Every. I think th^ have servetl a very Important purpose. Injunctions 
issued In labor disputes, despite a good deni of wild talk, are generally obeved. 
The great body of the working people of the country are law-abiding nicn. and 
whether they agree or disagree with the view which the court taki^s. they gener- 
ally obey its or<ler. And I think the injunction has been a trenieiulous conserver 
not only of property but of life; and it seems to me that you can not have a 
more striking Illustration of it as a social reminly for these comlltion which bM> 
frequently, unhappily, exist In a labor dispute — you can not liave n bettor 
Illustration than is presenteil in the two West VirghiUi cases, one of whlcli 
will immeillately arouse the critics of the injunction; hut the other of which 
admits of but little dispute. I referred to the recent strike in West Virginia, 
nci'ompanied by the use of the milltury, aiul much bUnxlshed on both sides. 
Prior to that you had the case of the Hickman Coal Co. r. Mitchell, lu which 
case an injunction was issued by the lower court against a luimbta- of mcmlxMvs 
of the coal miners’ organization and tlielr otllcers, and which injunction wjis 
substantially obeyed. So that the acts of violence and intimidjition and lnt(>r- 
ference with personal rlghU ceased, and a condition in which there had been 
much disorder and threats of life ami destruction of property stopp(Hl. On tlii‘ 
other hand, you had the military called out against the same organization, 
under exactly the same conditions, and you had wliolesale riot, hloodshed. and 
destruction of property. In the one case you l\ud the peaceful process of the 
law, which W’us generally obeyed; on the other hand you hud the military f«>rce 
undertaking to put down disorder with the bayonet. 

Now, It seem.s to me, Mr. Chairman, that there is no chance for ditl'erence of 
opinion as to the comparison between the peaceful order of a court Issuetl In a 
proper case and a bayonet control, because society, quite apart from tlie em- 
ployer or the employee, will not submit to a comlltion of insurrection or <Ils- 
turbance or disorder that interferes with all the functions and du(h‘s u]»on 
W'hich modern society is dependent for Its continued existence, because one of 
the first features of all these ca.ses Is the Interference with and Injury winch 
they do not only to the employer and etuployee, but to the great number of 
people who are not parties to the conllict, ami In which disturbanc(‘H the ]>roi>- 
erty of innocent partie-s Is not only Injured but destroyed. And you have 
cases, such us the r>ebs case, where It Is the Government that Intervenes for 
protection of its own functions, so that the carriage of nmll and the lawform- 
ance of the duties of the Government itself can be cjuTied on without inter- 
ference by private parties deteriniiKsl to stop operations even of the Govern- 
ment Itself in order to accomplish their purpose. 

Now, no matter what form of government you have, you can not have a 
condition like that. And as society moves on and as material (ivlllzatloii de- 
velops and becomes more compl<‘x, it becoTiies more lnt<‘rilei>(‘ndent, one part 
on another; and you can to-day .starve a great city by cutting off transport a- 
tlon; and you can accomplish the same purpose, not only by cutting otT the 
things necessary for daily food but for the production of those things for 
which their dally activities are exerted. And If they do nf>t ot)ey the <»rders 
of the court where the court’s orders are issued In a pr<»per case — <[uite ai>art 
from the testimony as to this or that case, hut assuming the ju’opei' excrcNe 
of that power — then If they do not obey, if they do not obey the cMjulty pr»wer. 
there is nothing left for the protection of life or pr<»perty except force. 

Chairman Walsh. Might there be any naxlificatiou of the uuKle of procwlure 
In individual cases that might reduce friction In regard to the application of 
the practice 

Mr. Emery. Well, what particular method of procedure do you allude to? 

Chairman Walsh. Well, any feature. There are claims, for Instana^, made 
that injunctions are issued without notice or without proi)er notice; that 
restraining orders are issued returnable at remote jw^rlods which may affect 
the outcome of the strike, the persons up<»n whom they are served not under- 
standing them thoroughly, and so forth. You know the common 

Mr. Emery (Interrupting). Yes; so far as the issuance of injunctions with- 
out notice is concerned, tliere are cases in which the issuance of such orders 
may be absolutely Indispensable. And in no legislation that has been offered 
to Congress by the American Federation of Labor Itself has there ever been a 
line that questioned the propriety of the issuance of injunctions without 
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notice under proper circumstances. In fact, when Mr. Karl Spelling wag 
counsel for the American Federation of Labor I remember very well his 
argument before the Judiciary Committee of the House, in which I partici- 
pated, that he made that very statement, and made It clearly that they were 
not objecting to tlie proper issuance of injunctions without notice. 

Now, it is a fact that injunctions are sometimes issued and made returnable 
at a remote time. I have seen cases where I thought there was a considerable 
lapse of time between the injunction and the hearing; but on examination of 
the record It was discovered that the Judge sitting for a very large circuit Was 
under the necessity of appearing in another part of the circuit, and Issued the 
injunction and put It over for a week or 10 days until he could return to that 
lM)lnt. But of course the fact must not he overlooked that the statute affecting 
Federal injunctions provides tliat tlie party against whom the injunction is 
IssucMl has the unquestioned right to make a motion for dissolution immediately 
wliere tlie injunction is IssihmI without notice to the opposite party. And in 
addition to that, in our prnclice in the appeal of orders granting injunctions 
to tlie circuit court of appeals, appeals from the order issuing the injunction 
of that kind have precedent under the practice act at the present time. And 
under the equity rules ndoiited by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which are binding upon all Federal courts, every effort lias been made by that 
court Itself to expedite iho hearing of Injunction cases. 

Now, of course, I Insist, Mr. Chuinnan, and I sliould lie glad to be presented 
with a case which dlspute.s tliat conclusion, that there Is no different rule and 
no different principle involved in the issuance of injunctions in labor cases than 
is involved In the Issuance of injunctions in otlier disputes that have nothing 
to do wltli conlllcts of that character. And I do not see, as Mr. Harrow has 
aptly put it, that tliat is a mere abstraction. I say that there are a number of 
concrete cases tliat Illustrates that precisely tlie same thing to which laboring 
men object in connection with the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes Is 
applied to other combinations In other disputes; and they are forbidden to do 
the same things without any question on the part of the public or anybody else. 
1 can not use an Illustration that will bring tliat home better perhaps. I will 
say let us take a case as to which we hear much criticism that the fact that the 
court enjoins a man from the freeilom of locomotion. He is enjoined from going 
to a particular place to do a particular thing. Well, in all cases in which an 
injunction Is Issued against the <loing of an unlawful act or a carrying out of 
an unlawful purpose, or the interfering with some established right, the moment 
that the combination is formed or undertakes to do an unlawful or criminal 
thing, then, of course, every act of the combination, however innocent In Itself, 
is made unlawful by the purpose for which it Is accorapllslied. That seems to be 
a proposition that is often in dispute in lliese cases; so that if you 'Will permit 
me I will simply call attention to the fact that in the everyday affairs of life, 
without any contention as to the law, that condition is recognized by every one 
of us everywhere. 

In the famous White murder case, the case in which Daniel Webster made 
his famous speech, whicli has been recited, I suppose, by every schoolboy, a 
citizen exercised tlie right of free locomotion walking up and down the streets 
of a New England village at the midnight hour, and he was tried and convicted 
anti hung for a crime, because the purpose for which he walked up and down 
the village streets was to warn his accomplice who was at that time engaged 
in killing an old man in the first sleep at night. The walking up and down 
on tliat street was not an absolute crime. He had the right of free locomotion 
on the village streets for lawful purposes. But when he walked there In order 
that he might inform his accomplice of the approach of tlie police, in order 
that he might accomplish ids crime, the Innocent act of walking up and down 
that street became in itself a crime. 

That is true of all these acts which are the subject of dispute in these cases. 
We speak of free speech. We say that men are enjoined from persuading a 
person to quit, and from persuading him to break a contract, persuading him 
to do this or that thing. Well, now, of course, the mere persuading by Itself 
can not be an unlawful act. The purpose of the act—of the persuading — Is 
what makes It good or bad. If I persuade yon to do a lawful thing, no one, 
of course, can object to that, unless we happen to be persuading each other In 
a place where we interfere with traffic, or undertake to prevent others from 
their accustomed use of the sidewalk. But to say that the use of an injunction 
Issued against the use of the tongue, with which to perform an unlawful act, Is 
an Interference with free speech, merely points out the fact that the tongue has 
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tto privilege over the other members of the body, and as a man commits crimes 
with his hands and his feet, or his head, and us it is possible to enjoin the use 
of his hands or his feet or his head to do some unlawful thing, tlie other comil- 
tions being proper, it is also proper to use the injunction in connection wilh the 
use of the tongue. 

Now, to illustrate that, If you will turn at any time, any of you gentlemen, 
to a very familiar case, that of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad v. Hltt(‘rmari, 
you will find a case In which round-trip tickets to a fair or some place of jmpu- 
lar assemblage were sold at a sru'clal round-trip rate, and where this process 
was used by the railroad for the purpose of preventing their resale. The 
person buys tliat ticket and goes to that destination and only uses one-half of 
the ticket, and then a scalper comes along and offers him so much for hla 
ticket, aud he sells It, and the scalper buys it, and the pi‘rson has made as 
much out of the ticket as the cost of tlic ride. Now, the rallrcanls sulfercMl very 
much from activltle.s of the coinhiued scalpers in many of our large cities; you 
would see these scalpers’ ofilcers on the side streets and would see a«l\(‘rtlse- 
ments In the papers offering to buy return tickets of certain kinds ami rail- 
roads, and offering so much. Ntnv, to get at the scalpers, the railroads went 
into court under the general eriiiity powers to enjoin the scalpers from under- 
taking to produce a breach of the contract botwetm the railroads ami customers 
to whom they had sold the tickets, because they had sold the tickets under an 
express agreement printed on It that it would he used by the person who pur- 
chased it, and that he would not— that he would use it himself and not <lisposo 
of it to another. The scalpers induced him to sell the ticket to them, and 
in this particular case they even advertised In the newspapers of the city of 
Louisville, Ky., that they would buy tickets to or from such a place, ami even 
that they would pay so much for them. In this case the Supreme Court 
enjoined the scalpers from persua<ling tlie individual passenger to i)r(‘a(ii his 
contract with the railroad company tlmt he would not sell ids ticket, hut use 
It himself or not at nil, and to enjoin the scu1i)ers from adviudislng tlmt they 
would buy these tickets, which they regarded as a method of inducing a l)reach 
of contract. . , . , . , 

Now, of course, the term “hrencii of contract” nml not astound anybody 
as a tedinlcal term. It Is nothing more nor less tlian a breacii of an agreement 
between men tlmt one shall do something for the other for a eonsid(‘ratlon. 
A man can not sell or buy or secure a service unless by agreement with some- 
one by which he Is to get or give sometlilng; aud ever since we have had a 
society among the English-speaking i^eople we have protected that agreement 
between two people to do something, and have protected It from intia-fj'rence 
by outside parties who have tried to step in and make one man refuse to do 
what he had agreed to do for a consideration. Now, tliero wore no public 
meetings held in the Uniteil States when the Louisville & Nashville d<‘ci8lon 
came out In the Bitterman case. There was no organization of scalpers over 
this country who came down and petitioned to (^)ngrcss that they had been 
deprived of their constitutional riglit of free speech, having been deprived of 
the opiX)rtunity to buy these tickets from the passengers; and the passengers 
did not even hold an Indignation meeting. 

Chairman AValsh. Are injunctions issued fewer at the present time than 
formerly In labor disputes? 

Mr Emery. I should say on the wliole that tlie courts are much more care- 
ful in the issuance of Injunctions in labor disputes than they have been, be- 
cause, naturally, of the criticism that has been directed to the issuance of in- 
junctions in labor cases. So that courts, as a general rule, have got to be 
satisfied of a very strong case before Issuing an injunction. I think, tor 
stance. In the District of Columbia, here, and I take It as an example of the 
care which surrounds many of the Federal courts I Imve not seen the record 
certainly for many years of tlie Issuance of a restraining order. I don t know 
that there has been any injunction IssiumI outside of those issued in dis- 
putes here, and there have been only four or five Issued that I know of in the 
last four or five years; but In all those cases the application for a restraining 
order was refused and an Injunction Issued only after hearing. 
f Chairman Walsh, Do you know whether there is any relation between tlie 
efficiency of the local police and the necessity for injunction? 

. Mr. Emery. How Is that? , i 

Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to ask yon, do you think there is any 
relation between the efficiency of the local police and the necessity for in- 
injuDctioii? 
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Mr. Emssy. I think tliere Is a very intimate relation between the peoDer 
administration et law by executive authority and the issuance of injunctto 
It would often not be necessary, if the local police would perform their duty 
iu the luatter of protecting people against intimidations. 

Chairman Walsh. WJiat is the position of the National Association of 
Manufacturers with regard to the practice of boycotting? What has been the 
position? 

Mr. Emery. The National A.ssociation of Manufacturers adopteil an expres- 
sion on tiiat subject some years ago, and if you will permit rae, I will read 
tills. It is very brief, but expresses the platform adopted by them, l)ecause it 
relates to all of the subjec ts you wished to iiMjuire. It was adopted at the New 
Orleans convention of the National Association of Manufacturers in 1903 
Ireadlngl : 

“(1) Fair dealing is the fundamental and basic principle on which relations 
between employees and employers should rest. 

“(2) The National Associutlou of Manufacturers is not opposeil to organiza- 
tions of labor, as such, but it is unalterably opposed to boycotts, black lists, 
and other illegal acts of interference with the personal liberty of employer or 
employee. 

**(3) No person should be refused employment or in any way be discriminated 
against on account of membership or nonmeinbership in any labor organization, 
and there should be no disi^rlmination agaimst or interference with any em- 
ployee who is not a member of a labor organization by members of such 
organization, 

“(4) With due regard to contracts, it is the right of the employee to leave 
his employment whenever he sees lit, and it is the right of tlie employer to 
discharge any employee when he sees fit. 

“(5) Employers must Ik* free to employ tlieir workpeople at vvHges mutually 
satisfactory without interference or dictation on the part of individuals or 
organizations not directly parties to such cimtrjicts. 

**(6) Employers must be unmolested and unhampered in the management of 
their business, In determining the amount and quality of their proiiuct, and in 
tlie use of any methods or systems of pay which are just ami equitable. 

“(7) In tlie Interest <»f tlie employ<*es and employers of tlie country no llinlta- 
tioa should be placed upon the opportunities of any person to learn any trade 
in which he or slie may be adapted. 

“(8) Tlie Natliuial Association of Manufacturers disapproves absolutely of 
strikes and lockouts, and favors an equitable adjustment of all differences be- 
tween employers aud employees by an amicable method that will preserve the 
rights of both parties. 

“(9) Tlie National Association of Manufacturers pledges itself to opiKise any 
and all legislation not in accord with the foregoing declaration.” 

Chairman Walsh, To what extent to you consider that it is desirable that 
Feileral action should be extendetl in connection wMtli labor disputes and in the 
regulathm of lalior conditions generally? I would like to liave you discuss the 
proposition that we have heard from time to time with reference to the exten- 
sion of the principles of the Erdman Act, 

Mr. Emeby. Of course, the Erdman Act is a metlKKi of l)rlnging employer and 
employee together for the discussion of their differences, and it is applied to 
corporations whkh, while private in their nature, are dedicatwl to the imblic* 
service. And I think that tlie principle of investigation into labor disputes, 
within the Federal jurisdiction, tliat are of the nature that affect the commerce 
between the States, is a priiwiple to be encouraged in a way, I believe. I do 
not l>eiieve in compulsory arbitration. It is not possible in this country. I think 
that tiiese experiments within reasonable limits would better conditions and 
the reiatons between employer ami employee, with due regard to the rights of 
each and of the public, and It should be given a fair trial. 

Chairman Walsh. What do manufacturers in this country think in regard 
to iinlformitj" in the application of labor laws throughout the United States, if 
you can gather any consensus from them? 

Mr. Emeky. I think manufacturers as a whole are, I know them to be, very 
much concerned, indeed, about uniformity in legislation on any subject that 
relates or i.s in relation to employer and employee, or relates to the doing of 
business by combinations. They suffer very greatly from a lack of uniformity. 

A man ha.s to do business in 48 sovereignties under 48 types of luw, and he finds 
himself very frequently in difficulqr, not only great inconvenience, but put to 
enormous expense, if not the real violation of some law of the State. I speak 
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Of those engaged in interstate commeroe, uu<l that constitutes al>out 90 iMir cent 
of the business of this country, and wiiat we may call Interstate business 
About 90 per cent of commodities productMl In this country are consumed out- 
side of the State of their production. 

Chairman Walsh. I will not ask you for any suggestive remetlles, becauw 1 
believe you have been asked in a more formal way. 1 understand that we will 
have your advice on some prot>osed laws to be gotten up? 

Mr. Emeet. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I know you would want to give tliein consideration any- 
way after they are draftwl? 

Mr. Emeby. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Coininlssioner WeinsttK'k has Home Questions he wishes to 
ask you. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were prei;(‘iit, Mr. Emery, when Mr. Darrow 
w'as OQ the, wltne.ss stand? 

Mr. Emery. Most of the time. 

Commissioner Welnstock. I take It that yonr views on the questions Unit 
were discussed while Mr. I>urrow’ was on the stand come from a dlfTerent angle, 
an angle that to this commission would be Important. I would like to get .\onr 
opinion. 

Mr. Emery. We probably would disagree also as to facts In some of tli<‘ In- 
stance.s stated. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I would like, to got your judgment on some of ihe 
points on wtdeh Mr. Dariw expressed himself very fully. You may recall that 
in the case of the McNamaras the question was put to Mr. Darrow, “Do you 
regard the McNaimiras as criminals or martyrs?” And as near a.s 1 can 
epitomize his answer, it wa.s of siuiie length, he left in my mlml Unit looking 
at the situation througli the eyes of the McNamaras lie would not regard them 
as criminals. His distinction betw'cen a criminal and a martyr Is fhal tin*, criiu- 
laal commits a crime for a seltish act; the martyr d<^s things that are unlawful 
for the common good; that what he believes to be a common good. N<»w, if we 
are to take Mr. Durrow’s dctlnition, and if the i^oint of differentiation between 
the criminal and the martyr rests wln*re ho. plac*‘s It, is it or is it not a fact 
then that men like Booth and Gulteau ainl Ozoigosz, wlio assassinated three 
Presidents of the ignited Siat<*s, from uns(‘Hlsh motives and had notlilng to gain 
by it individually, but were doing It, as they believed, for the common goiMl — 
wa.s it then not a national crime to treat those, assassins as criminals, and 
should they not have been canonized and lauded and held up as martyrs? 

Mr. Emery. Thi'y have been in some Instances, You recolh'ct for many years 
they had an annual celebration in Chicago In honor of the martyrs, so cuIUhI, In 
tiie Hayiuarket Square trouble. Mr. Darrow very proiK*rly says that iiuirtyr- 
dom depends upon one’s part of vlcw^ Very few people regarded Mr. Czolgosz, 
or whatever his name was, as a martyr. Tliere were undoubtedly a fe\v that, 
did. There w'ere men that wrote letters at the time of Gulteau’s trial tJuit 
Indicated that they believed that Gulteau was p(*rforming w’hat he believed to 
be an act of self-sacrilice. And certainly ho <litl more tluiii McNamara did; 
he risked his life to kill the President of the Nation ; and if one Is to be can- 
onized for risking his life, he should be. But I lake U that Mr. M<*Naniarii’s 
thought In placing explosives In Industrial disputes was “safety first.” j» 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, you say tlioy took gc^jd care to Ik* 
as far away as they pos.slbly could wdien the explosion occurred ? 

Mr. Emihiy. In that particular case there are one or two facts worth noting. 
Assume that Mr. McNamara believed that he was performing a social service in 
registering protest, through murder, against a condition existing In the Industg^ 
that he wanted to free, yet McNamara wms not a structural Ironworker; m* 
was a printer. The Los Angeles Times had nothing to do with the struggle 
between the structural ironworkers and their employees. I don’t know' that it 
ever had a line about the strike. The destruction of tlie Los Angeles Times wais 
a mere friendly act, from the testimony at Indianapolis, done by one familiar 
with the use of dynamite, for the purpose of working a revenge on a man Avho 
had been, so they deemed him, a bitter and uncompromising antagonist of labor 
organizations In California. The conviction of one of tlie men at Indianapolis 
was predicated upon the fact that he had written letters referring to conversa- 
tions evidently had in the East, at some time or other, with respect to soim* one 
coming West that was familiar with the use of explosives, to throw a scare Into 
Otis. Now, the Los Angeles Times had nothing to do In relation to the structu- 
ral Ironworkm, and it was not the organ of the erectors* association, and Mr. 
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McNamara himself was a printer and not a structural ironworker, and hA 
received his scale for every job pulled oi r a ae 

Commissioner Wjsinstock. Do you know how much It was? 

Mr. Bmeby. I don’t know In that particular case, but the price ran from $75 
to $225 a job, and there were about 106 Jobs pulled off, of which there were rec- 
ords In the Indianapolis case. Now, all of them, of course, were the work of 
McNamara. McManifc'ul and the younger McNamara did the most of this 
work, but there were others that were permitted to participate. In fact, 
M<!Manigal testified that the man who paid him what he received for taking a 
load of these explosives knocked down on him to the extent of $50 on a number 
of explosives, and I am speaking of his testimony now, when he says that some 
time later in conversation with the younger McNamara he learned that he was 
not getting the scale tliat other men were receiving for the same work. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was it known whether this knockdown was for 
the go(Kl of the cause or for the individual that was knocking down? 

Mr. Emeby. I suppose even the martyr has to have his perquisite. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You heard Mr. Darrow say that public opinion 
was of value in aiding organized labor to secure its objective. You also prob- 
ably heard him say that tlie American public opinion is based upon emotion and 
feeling and imagination and not upon the right or wrong involved, as we under- 
stand right and wrong. Do you agree with Mr, Darrow in tliat opinion? 

Mr. Emery. I am more inclined to believe that personal feeling of individuals 
is often predicated upon spectacular appeals of an interesting iwjrsonality 
rather than opinion In any true .sense of tlie word. It is predicated upon mere 
spectacular performance. I may use the word “ opinion ” in a different sense 
from what he does. We have many public men that attract a following by 
their activity for spectacular publicity, and we have had many interesting 
examples of that in tlie course of our political life, but as a rule the opinions, I 
tlilnk, of our people, that have been registered in law or expressed themselves 
at the ballot box — I speak now of opinions on subjects rather than mere opin- 
ions of men, because tliey are generally two quite different things — I think an 
opinion in that sense of the word has been very slow of formation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. We, of course, know that organized labor is here 
and liere to stay ; that it is a permanent institution. 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And wo can no more hope to wipe it out than we 
can hope to keep back tlie waves of the ocean by the use of a broom? Now, if 
organized labor is a X)remanent institution and is here because it ouglit to be 
here, and I for one believe it ought to be here, then for tliem any ephemeral 
public opinion would be of little value. I take it you agree there is such a 
thing as ephemeral public opinion and permanent public opinion. Organized 
labor could get little use out of ephernieral public opinion, and if it is to 
be of value to it it must be the permanent opinion. How can it get permanent 
public opinion best? 

.^Mr. Emery. I suppose like all movements that attract or repel public sym- 
pathies, it gets it by its purposes, by its methods, and by its conduct. Organi- 
zations, ever since men have had them, have been judgeil by what they under- 
take to do, and also by the manner in which they undertake to do it, so it is 
nor only tlie end which we seek, but the ends by which we accomplish them 
that seems to give to us tlie good will of our fellow man permanently. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, if we assume that public opinion is of 
value to organized labor in its fight for betterment, and if we assume that 
permanent public opinion cun be retained only by commanding this respect and 
lAlis good will and sympatliy, do you think that organized labor Is pursuing 
the right course to win that permanent public opinion when it retains in its 
high places and reelects to hlgli offices men convicted of crime? 

Mr. Emery. No; I <lo not. I think it is condonation of the offense. I can 
readily see that men would feel bitter, and would feel keenly, and would con- 
done the acts of fellows done in their Interest, but I can not see how the cool 
second thought of a great body of men can permit them to approve, by their 
conduct, acts which I am sure a great body of them in sober mind would 
condemn. I don’t say that particularly of them, but of any body of organized 


men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Another point that has been brought out fre- 
quently in the hearings here, Mr. Emery, and upon which I would be glad to 
get your point of view is this: You heard boycotts Justified on the witness 
stand and compared with the attitude of the colonists during the Bevolutlon? 
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Mr. BJmiet. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And it was said time and again that If the 
American colonists had not applied the so-calknl boycott to England, and had 
not rebelled and resisted England, that we still would have been slaves, so to 
speak, of George the Third. What is your view' on that justification of 
boycotts? 

Mr. Emeby. Of course, In the first place that Is a very l(X)se use of the term 
boycott. It often happens, and I think it has in the course of this discussion, 
men use the same words without thinking the same thought. To discuss boy- 
cotts In a legal and moral sense, w’e refer, I assume, to the act of a combination 
to prevent another from being benefited In business or social Intercourse with 
one or more of his fellows, until he grants some demand of those engaging in 
the boycott. Now, of course, the use of the term of the \vor«l boycott In the 
sense of the Boston Tea Party and the refusal of the c(»lonists after the <leclara“ 
tion of w'ar to purchase or wear Briti.sh-made clotlu's as an expression of 
antagonism of the people In rebellion and at war with one another s^alally. 
If the parallel Is perfect, then the boycott which Is thus vimlicatcd exin-esscs 
the permanent and determined hostility and warlike attitude of those engagtsl 
In It against the society of which they are a part. If it is an act in war it is 
defended on the ground that those engaged In it are at war against society or 
the individual. The word “boycott” in its origin ref<*rred to acts which wc're 
part of an agitation against landlordism in Ireland at a very acute iX‘riod In 
the history of that unhappy land, when a peasant boycotted a landowmer, cut 
him off from all food supi>ly and from all inlen’ourso with the world as far as 
it was possible, and the person that first did this was a Capt. Boycott, from 
which It takes Its name. When I refer to it I speak of it in the sense In which 
I have found it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you regard the conditions parallel to wdiat 
existed between the American colonists and Great Britain and l)etw(‘en the 
conditions to-day hetw’oen a lot of strikers and the employer? 

Mr. Emery. I hope not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Where is the difference? 

Mr. Emery. It depends on the cause of the strike. It may he a mere economic 
dllTerence of 5 cents or 3 cents a day. One may say on the one side that to 
those engaging in that strike it may mean life or death in their economic re- 
lation. It Is equally true, of course, that that may be the situation (»f those 
that desire to remain there at work, or take the places of those that quit, and, 
of course, w'O can not make the righteousness or regulate the comluct of the 
individual, in which lie Interferes with the rights of another, depend uiion his 
belief in the rectitude of liimself. If we do that each man in society becomes 
his own final judge; we have u state of anarchy, In wdilch each man Is his 
ow'n law and owui supreme court. We can not have civil society protected under 
the right of each man to be his own judge of the law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let us assume that the issue is not a ciuestlon of 
wages In the strike. • 

Mr. Emery. It very frequently Is not. I think In fact that the figures given 
by the Department of Labor indicate that the greater i^ercentage are not over 
matters of wages. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But let us assume that the question at issue is 
the open shop. Is it parallel with the case of the colonists? 

Mr. Emery. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Wherein does it differentiate? * 

Mr. Emeiry. Of course, in the case of the colonists you have people who were 
engaged in a life and death struggle with a public enemy, and they did n# 
Intend to give It aid and support by buying from it, and they wante<l also to 
make themselves self-supporting, as is the wcaslon In many of the American 
boycotts, which is always accompanleil by the purchase of homespun or home- 
made goods. It was defended as a hostile act, and excused as an act of war, 

not of peace. „ xi. t 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wasn’t the Issue there, Mr. Emery, the one I 
pointed out to Mr. Darrow, the cry that they were taxed without representa- 

Mr. Emery. There were many conditions named In the declaration of the 
Independence of the Colonies ; that was one, and another was that they were 
taken to England without an opiwrtunlty to be heard — without the right of 
local trlaL There were many, many things enumerated In there, but that was 
one of the popular cries of the hour — ” taxation without representation.’* In 
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other words, they were deprived of their civil rights, and they were In rebellion 
aga!ni8t those who had deprived them of those rights. 

When you speak of boycotts, you have not only primary and secondary but 
you have also tertiary and quaternary ; you can go as far as you like. I 
remember the Hall case In Michigan, where an employer ws boycotted because 
lie bought his milk from a milk dealer who bail the tips put on his cows’ 
horns by a nonunion tinner. This case merely illystrates the length to which 
you can go on piling one boycott on another. In this case the local tinsmiths 
were organized, and this dairyman had simply hud a wandering tinker put 
some tips on his cows’ horns, and that started a boycott against him, and the 
local union took it up. The man who was boycotted was a department-store 
employer, and he was boycotted because he bought milk from this man who 
had the tips put on his cows’ horns by tliis tinker. 

I can reinerai)er, and iierimps you can, 10 years ago in San Francisco, when 
men were engaged In carrying sandwich boards before the places of tho.se wlio 
were boycotted ; and in the case of the cooks and waiters’ strike, I think in 
1904, the sandwich men struck for an increase in wages, and the members 
of the Cooks and Waiters’ Union were hard-hearted and refused to increase 
the wages of tlie sandwich men, and those otlier sandwich men got other sand- 
wich men to march up and down the street with placards stating that the 
Cooks and Walters’ Union, who were boycotting a re.staurant picketed by 
them because tliey declared the restaurant unfair, were themselves unfair In 
so declaring the restaurant unfair. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Mr. Harrow jiointod out tliat (he liberty of 
Great Britain was far greater than the liberty of this country ; that our 
liberties are on paper and are not liberties as a matter of fact; that organized 
labor, for example, Is much better treated in Great Britain by legislative enact- 
ments than in this country. Have you studied that issue at all, aud can you 
enlighten us on It? 

Mr. Emeuy. I liave. I have been very much liderested in it. I am sure 
that Mr. Darrow did not recall the very many distinct Instances In which 
not only organized labor but any citizen is sul)ject to tlie purely arbitrary will 
of Parliament. 

Tlie distinction between our two Governments is thi.s, that we live under 
a written constitution, which Is our permanent law, and it expresses the re- 
strictions which a free people have imposed upon themselves for the protec- 
tion of their liberty, and have granted to the dllTeront departments of their 
Government those rights and duties which they consider necessary to protect 
the rlglits which they desire to have guarded ; aud all the rights thus uot 
granted are still held by the people or held by the States. 

Parliament Is the repository of all of the law-making power of Great 
Britain. Parliament, with the King’s consent nomliinlly, can enact a condi- 
tion of slavery In Great Britain to-morrow morning; it can take away any 
right, not only that the people of Great Britain have, hut can take away the 
right of any individual by name or any clas.s of imlividuals. 

'Gentlemen interesteil In the home-rule movement may recall that in 1881 
or 1882. It was about 1880 or 1881 that the Irish Natiouallsts held a famous 
meeting at Sligo, In which they bitterly denounced the Government of Great 
Britain, and language most seditious was indulged in. The Government had 
no law in existence at tliat time on which it could rely for their suppression, 
but the agitation was spreaditig, and the expressions wore bitter, and the feel- 
ing was so great that Parliament enacted a law two and one-half months after 
the committing of those acts in Sligo, which not only made them criminal but 
led to the arrest and Imprl.sonment of those who took part in them two and one- 
Mlf months before the law was enacted and did things at that time perfectly 
lawful. There is there no prohibition against the passage of an ex post facto 
law; Parliament can enact a statute to-morrow and make It apply to a con- 
dition of affairs that existed last year. Parliament can enact legislation with ref- 
erence to any particular class or individual In the community which it desires. 
Parliament can do aii.\ thing except turn a woman into a man or a man into a 
woman. They have done all sorts of things with respect to labor legi.slatlon. 

My attention was called in your questionnaire to the British trade-disputes 
act, and I think many of my labor friends firmly believe that the British 
trade-disputes act, if enacted Into law In this country, would be a very dis- 
tinct advantage to American trade-unions, chiefly because it relieves them of 
any liability, any authority, for acts of their agents; that Is the particular 
phase of it to which they have directed attention. But very few of them 
pause to consider the disabilities which accompany the same act. 
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T1i« trade-<U^tffi act of Great Britain Is an amendment In part of the 
cm^lracy and proteetlw of property act of 1875. which succeeded the crlm- 
Inal amendment act of 1842, ami Is t4> Ite reail In oaniwilon with the Kiutllsh 

Umlt^ r^ht of legal existence. And tOHla.v. when a trades-union tlesln>s | 4 . 
regteter, it files a copy of its constltutloo and by-laws with the retfistmr, and 
he 1ms power to rejm or approx e tlie ro^riNi rat u*n of that trailos-unioju 
That condition was brought about by the condition In wluch trade comblimtlous 
found themselves under the coiniuou law and under tlw* siK'nlh^l combination 
acts, many of which were passed l)etwe«Mi 1S<HJ tiud so that It had Ihvu 
held, under the common law, that a combination of worknum to raise 
or a combination <»f employers to depn‘>js wages, were equally unlawful under 
the common law as being in restraint of trade. So the c<aiil)lnatbms of either 
masters or of men, for these pun>oses or for ])uri>oses for which miinn men 
in this country get together, are held practically outlaws, and of emiiM* the 
Iiwhlents that uecompuiiy these tilings, the strike to raise Nsagi-s or the liM-kout 
to depress wages, are Illegal over there. 

Tlie trade-dispiit(‘s act of IIMM) grew out of the Taft-Vail decMsiou. in which 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants were held liable in the sum of 
fliMRW for damages inlliclcd through ctmspirucy uixm the Tan-Vail railroad 
ami the destruction of proiterty and stoppage of trallic Inciilent to (bat strike. 

The act of 1900 amended tliis conspiracy and protection of properly act <»f 
1875, and xvhile it did these two things It relieveil the unimis of liabilltx fm* 
the acta of their agents, and it also authorizeil what is cnllnl iwMovable 
picketing to no greater extent than it is recognlKiHl to-day, Ix'ctiuse it is sub- 
stantially the law of all jurisdictions. State and ITMleral, that 1 know of. that 
picketing for the pwpose of Information or persuasion, nnaceomiiaiihHt with 
intimidation, Is lawful; but the protection of proiierty act of 1875. to which 
tliut is an amendment, and whicli is unaltenNl, remaiiis In ff»r <'0 with i«, niid 


it CJirrles comiitlons which not only no trade-union but no worker or employer 
in this country would support 

For Inst-ance, in the first place, public conspiracy or unlawful assemblage 
made an offense under any act of Parliament is still unlawfxd and crlmliml. 
Then there are a whole series of acts which are enumerated. I have a <*opy 
of the trade-disputes act and also of the protection of proiierty act. 

In the first place nothing in tlie trade-dispnt(»s act or in the protection of 
proi>erty act exempts any pt'rson from punishment who Is guilty of 
splracy, or for which a punishment Is awarded by act of Parliament. Nor 
does It affect the law relating to riot, tmlnwl'ul assembb-ige. breach of jH'acis or 
sedition. And, further, you will ob.serve that In section 7 it Is provided: 
“Every person who, with a view to compel any other person to nbsudu from 
doing or to do any act which such oth<T person has a legal right to do, or 
abstain from doing, wrongfully and without legal auUiority — 

“ One, uses violence to or Intimidates such other iierson or Ids wife or 
children, or injures his property; or 

“Txvo, persistently follows siK-h other ])erson about from place 1o pliui^: or 

“Three, hides any toots, clothes, or other proiwrty owne<l or u.simI by such 
other fierson, or deprives him of or Injures him in tlie u.se thereof ; or 

“Four, watches or Ix'sKs the house or other place whei'e such oilier pi'rson 
resides or works or carries on business, or hapiiens to Ikj, or the approach to 
such house or place; or 

“ Five, follows such other person with two or more other jx^r-sfuis In n dis- 
orderly manner in or through any street or road may be imprisoned for a 
term not exceeding three months at hard labor, or a fine not exceetllng twenty 
pounds" (or $100). 

Now, the trade-disputes act of 1906 amendeii this fifth section of the act so 
that the section was to be corfstnied : 

“ It shall be lawful for one or more persons, acting in their oum l>chalf 
or on behalf of a trade-union or of an Individual employer or firm in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade di.spute, to attend at or near a housr‘ or 
place where a person resides or works or carries on business or tiapixms to 
be, if they so attend merely for the piirpo.se of peacefully obtaining or com- 
municating information, or of peacefully persuading any jicrson to work or 
abstain from working.” 

That is the amendment. Now, under this amendment there hnvi‘ been a 
number of criminal prosecutions for intimidation, and the cinirts In construing 
the act have held farther that while that permits peaceful picketing, that if a 
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body of men surround n house or place of work, ^ or a number of men silently 
follow an Individual workman, this section affords no defense for criminal 
prosecution. 

Furthermore, It is the law of England to-dav, and has been since 1875 the 
statute law In effect, by the trade-disputes act of 1896, that if a man, by him- 
self or In combination with others, breaks his contract of service alone or with 
others while working for a gas or a water company, If. he has reasonable cause 
to believe that by so quitting, by himself or in combination with Others, he will 
deprive the community, in whole or In part, of water or gas, he is guilty of a 
misdemeanor, for which there is punishment by imprisonment for three months 
at hard labor or a fine of £20. 

Furthermore, the fifth section of the same act provides that if any person, in 
any employ, either by himself or In combination with others, willfully breaks 
his contract of employment, having reasonable cause to believe that his doing 
so will endanger human life or cause serious bodily injury, or expose valuable 
real or personal property to dostnutlon or serious injury, he is punishable by 
a fine of £20 or 3 months at lmr<l labor, and there have been many prosecutions 
under this act. 

That last section m’oiiM prevent a strike on a steam railroad or a street rail- 
way, and the section would make any man liable where he quit, either by him- 
self or with others, In such a manner as to expose valuable proi>erty to destruc- 
tion. 

And In the case of Arthur v. Oakes Mr. Justice Harlan pointed out that under 
the law you could not enjoin a man from quitting where, if he quits, he exposed 
life to danger or any amount of property to destruction ; you could not keep him 
to work by injunction. If there was some positive duty that required a man to 
keep at work, like a signal man in a tower. It might be done In a case like that, 
but ordinarily his quitting could not be prevented by injunction. 

That is the criminal law of England, and. still is the law of the land, and 
it is a condition to which no laboring man in this country would suhiuit, and 
that accompanies the trade-dlsimtes act, and It has to be considered with those 
disabilities connected with it, and consequently the terms of the act apply abso- 
lutely to combinations of workmen or of employers. 

Now, in the State of Massachusetts a section of the trade-disputes net of 1906 
was offered as a legislative bill, and in the StJite of Massachusetts the supreme 
court of that State is authorized to give advisory information, so that the 
legislature, if it Is in doubt as to whether or not it has power to enact particu- 
lar legislation, can ask for the advice of the supreme court; and In this case 
this bill provided that in the language of the trade-disputes act of 1906 no 
trade-union should be liable In tort for acts of its agents when done in further- 
ance of a trade dispute. The words “ organization of masters ” in the act of 
l-OOG were not In this bill, and the Supremo Court of Massachusetts advlsefl the 
legislature that such legislation was invalid under the Massachusetts consti- 
tution. The supreme court said : 

‘‘ It deprives all individuals or associations other than those named of the 
protection to safety, liberty, and proi^erty whieli any free government ^nust se- 
cure to its subjects. It takes from them the unhampered right to assert in the 
courts claims against all which tortlously assail their person and property and 
to recover judgment for the Injuries done. It would prevent all persons from 
having recourse to law for vindication of rights or reparation for wrongs against 
a privileged few therein designated, and Imposes upon some burdens of which 
otliers in like situation are relieved. It throws obstacles in the pathway of those 
outside unions or associations in the pursuit of their livelihood and in the 
prosecution of their business not Interposed in the way of members of such 
organizations. * * * In short, it destroys equality and creates special privi- 
lege.” 

So the Massachusetts Ijcglslaturc found itself unable to enact such legis- 
lation, and that is the general condition in this country. 

■ Commissioner Wein stock. Then, summing up and giving them the same wage 
and the same working hours and the same working conditions, if you were a 
w-age earner or unionist, would you rather live In England with such laws or 
In America? 

Mr. Emery. In America, by all means. But as you know In the celebrated 
Osborne case over there, the unions were forbidden in that case to assess their 
members for the support of a member In Parliament, In England members in 
Parliament do not receive a salary, and the labor members arc supported by 
. fuhds raised by their unions. This particular member objected to that, and they 
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expelled him, and the ca5?e went to the House of Lords, and they deoUUxl that 
it was against public polk*y to permit any class In the community to pay the 
salary of a member of Parliament who was devotetl to tholr exclusive Interests. 
The same principle was applied to the political activity of trade-unions In much 
more minor offices. 

Under that rule over there a case came up along about 1909 which illustrates 
us powerfully as anything can not only the great injustice that such a condi- 
tion of law brings about, but the dilTcrence between the fundamental law of 
Great Britain and ours. It Is the case of ('onway r. Wade. In this case a 
laborer brought an action against a trade-union ollicliil for maliciously procur- 
ing his discharge. The court said: 

“The facts are simple. For 18 years the plaintitt has been a member of the 
laborers’ union intermittently. Seven years ago he was lined 10 shillings, but 
did not pay, and no action was ever taken against him for such default. 

“ In September, 1907, he rejoined the union and got his card of mianlH'rshlp, 
and ahowe<l his receipt to the defendant on September lio, who toid lilin it was 
all right, and that he could go to work. On October 1 he was given Idglicr N\Mges 
as charge man. On October 2 the defendant tohl Italnos, llie foreman, that 
he had better stop the plaintiff or there would he trouble with tlie men, and he 
did so. The defendant is a district delegate of the laljorers’ union ; he is not a 
laborer. It was not part of his duty to inllict a tine or to stop any man from 
working. He hud not authority to cull out the men witlunit the sam'tlon of the 
executive, and he had no such sanction. He gave no notice to the plaintiff, nor 
did he suggest that he pay the seven-year-old line.” 

Then he goes on to say that the plaintiff saw the defendant and remonstrated 
with him and asked him If he would stop him wherever he went. The defendant 
said, “Certainly, I will,’’ and the plaintiff said, “Have I get to starve? What 
shall I do ? ” And the defendant replied, “ Do what you like.” 

The jury found In this case that the defendant did by his threats procure 
this man’s discharge, the employer being under coercion by threat of strike of 
the men if he did not discharge him. He recovered judgment in the sum of 
£50. The case went to the court of appeals on appeal from the Judgment of 
the lower court and the finding of this jury awarding damages. The court of 
appeals hold, under rlie trade-disputes act, tliat this being an act ilono In 
furtherance of a trade dispute that it was not actionable. The case then went 
to the House of Lords, and the House of Lords held that it was actionable with 
regard to this Individual because there was no evidence that when he proctirod 
this man’s discharge he had been authorized to do so by the union; hut that If 
the union had directed Iiim In the furtherance of a trade dispute to cause this 
man’s discharge, and he had done so under those circumstances, neither the 
union nor he would be liable. So the condition was precisely what that case 
predicates, that a man could be maliciously injured, that a man’s discharge 
could be procured for any purpose by a combination and any Injury done to him. 

A man was prosecuted for malicious arrest In which the officers of a union 
were relieved from tort liability because of the trade-tlispules aet of 1909, the 
court holding that because the malicious prosecution was in furtherance of a 
trade dispute, this writer having attacked them in a newspaper, and they pro- 
cured his arrest, they were not liable. The court in pointing out tlie lack of 
remetly made this remarkable statement: “ It is said tliore was not a time and 
has not been for centuries in which an Englishman did m)t have redress against 
an act Injuring himself In the courts of his country, but this court Is powerless. 
Parliament can not make evil go<xl, but Parliament can say that evil shall not 
be actionable, and you arc the victim of the act of I*arl lament.” 

Now, that case could not occur In this country because, for the reason laid 
down by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, they could not say that any 
combination of employers shall not be liable for an Injury they shall do 
another, but everyone else shall be liable under the same circumstances. That 
is precisely the course of the law to which objection has been taken most of 
the time. ^ 

Commissioner Wetnstock. Then you do not agree with Mr. Harrow that the 
English workman enjoys labor legislation that the American workman does 
not enjoy? 

Mr. Empby. If the condition that Mr. Harrow pictures here were true in 
England, and as he says that the people have the power are running every- 
thing In the Government, if that were true In England and the employer was 
master of Parliament they could press them to anything they wante<l In the 
way of i^^^ecial legislation. No Englishman has the right to a speedy trlaL 
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Men have been thrown into prison, especially during the Irish agitation, Imve 
been thrown Into Jail for three or four years without trial. 

(Commissioner Wein stock. Is there any other Industrial country in the 
world that you know anything about where the worker is better protected than 
in tills country by legislation? 

Mr. Emeby. None. I think the whole tendency of the time is to give more and 
more protection to the industrial worker. I think in fact it can be almost 
demonstrated tliat tlie industrial worker In this country at the present time is 
privileged under the law. If I may call your attention to a few things here 

Chairman VValhh. We will have to excuse you and ask you to come back 
in the morning. Commissioner O’Connell has some questions he wishes to ask 
you. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I have no questions. 

Comml.ssloner Weinsih>ck. This is my last question. 

Commissioner O’Gonneli* That is what you said before. 

Chairman Walsh. Proceed; we will try to get tlirough. I suppose you are 
anxious to get away, 

Mr. Emeby. I don’t want to be misunderstood when I say that Industrial 
labor is a privilegcnl class in a sense that Is improper or unduly protected by 
the law. It should be. All labor, not merely Industrial labor, but many things 
that I can call your attention to in regard to industrial labor is not true of 
agricultural labur or household labor. The protection of the wages of labor- 
ers wiiich is thrown around every industrial laborer — the mechanic’s lien and 
all legislation of that character — are examples of the matter; the protection 
against all acts of that kind. I want to show you that the law has taken par- 
ticular notice of the interest of Industrial laborers in protecting their property 
and rights. Furthermore, the law of 12 States in tlie Union to-day makes It a 
criminal offense for an employer to advertise for labor without stating whether 
or not a strike exists In tiint industry. And in most of these States there Is 
some industrial iioard that has to have the final word and say when a strike is 
there. 

Now, in many of these States, particularly the States of Minnesota and 
Texas, as typical exnnqdea, the employer may, according to the statutes of the 
State, not discriminate against an employee or applicant for employment on 
account of his participation in a strike. He may not ask another employer, 
nor may that other employer tell him — ^whether he he an individual or cor- 
{Kii atiou — whether or not the applicant for position is engaged in a strike. At 
the same time, the legislatures in other States — in Texas It Is very severe, and 
even goes so far us to say that a corporation that violated that act can not do 
business In the State while in Minnesota it is punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment; but at the same time the employer is required to advertise all the facts 
with respect to his strike yet tlie law .says that the workman shall not tell any 
facts in regard to the strike that he has been engaged In. It Is criminal for 
the employer to ask a man to go to work for him unless he says he has had a 
strike, but it Is criminal for him to ask the laborer if be has been on a strike. 

Now, organized labor says that these injunctions commit great wrongs be- 
cause they prevent a man from discussing with another tilings that are about 
to take place in a strike or about to take the place of a striker, we will say, 
whether or not he Is given the facts in the strike, and Induce him to 
quit employment. In other words, he tells you about the strike. That is pre- 
cisely what the employer has been forbidden from doing In many States. In 
otlier words, the law is making It criminal for the employer to conceal any 
fact about the strike, and at the same time making It criminal for him to ask 
an applicant anything about a strike in which he has been engaged. The.se 
acts have been su.staiaed In some of these States. That is manifestly a very 
great consideration on the part of a State for the protection of persons engag- 
ing in strikes and for the persons for whom they are to be employed the 
right to get Information respecting them. That discrimination Is made and 
not a word is said against it. When I refer to a strike, I don’t refer to a 
mere quitting of employment. I believe a strike to be a systematic quitting of 
employment for the purpose of Inducing the employer to grant some demand 
of the striker, accompanied by. an effort to prevent others from taking the 
places of those that quit. 

Commissioner Habbiman. doing back to Mr. Weinstook’s question about 
Booth and Guiteau, do you happen to know the number or per cent of criming 
sent to the penitentiary that test way below the normal mentally? 

Mr. Emeby. No, ma’am. 
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OHuniisslatMH* Harriman. You never have heard of It? 

Mr. Emebt. No. 

Commissioner Habiiman. I would like to Quote from my memory, but I 
might not get it right, and I would be glad to send you some figures on that. 

Mr. Embry. I would not question that. Insanity i.s always a defense — i>r 
feeble-mindedness, or ImlKJclllty, or the failure of a iwrson to understand the 
act that they do. 

Commissioner Harriman. lam not referring to the insane, but 

Mr. Emkry. I would join very cordially in U»e couiment of Mr. Darrow on 
the question of our crinilnaLs. I do not refer to resiMuisible criminals; but 
still I think it Is in the power of the State to better crime under the ct>ndltlons. 
Of course we have to realize, whether we believe in the particular form of or- 
ganization In which we live or not, a condition in which any individual can la* 
judged, is to how he shall disturb proi>erty in which he is not Interested how- 
ever willing we may l)e to see the man suoi-eed. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Commissioner O'Connell desires to road a letti'r Into 
the record. 

STATEMENT OP MR. W. B. WILSON. 

Commts.sloner O’Connell. During tlu' testimony of Mr. Walter Drew he made 
a charge that the Depart metd of LalH>r was being unjustly — its applteation was 
being unjustly made, and clmrg4‘<l that the Secretary of Taihor and Ids represen- 
tatives in the field were not giving the employers a fair oppf)rtunlly, ami that 
the department was being used to force the so-called closed shop. T sent a (*opy 
of Mr. Drew’s statement to Secretary Wilson day before yesterday and msIomI 
him to reply to it. I have received this evening a communication from Secre- 
tary Wilson which I wish to read. I also wish to file this letter and n letter 
from Mr. Ceorge lleeves to the Secretary, in Mddch he inclosed a letter nd4ln'ss('d 
to him by Mr, Drew, of the erectors’ association, a copy of that letter, u cojiy of 
Secretary Wilson’s reply, and a co]>y of the decision reached hy the commissioner 
on the conciliation wldch provided for the open shop. I wish to read this letter 
into the record (reading) : 

Department of I.vuor, 

OFUCE ok the SECRBri'AUY, 

Wanhiiiyton^ May lUlfi. 

Hon. James O’Connell, 

Comtnifisifm on Imlmirial Rclatiom^ Washington, /). C, 

• My Dear Mr. O’Connell: Your note Inclosing copy of statement made hy Mr. 
Walter Drew l>efore the Industrial Uelutlons Comiriission, asserting IhJit the 
Department of liUhor is using Its Influence for the “ clo.sed shoj),” Is at hand. 

The Department of Lal>or is not authorized by law to either prcmiote or oppose 
the “ closcMi shop,” Its functions in labor disputes are those of a mediator, whose 
duty it is to endeavor to find a common ground which will he acceptable to 
both sides. 

I assume that the particular case tliat Mr. Drew had In mind was the strike 
of the boiler makers in the oil fiehi.s of Oklahoma and Texas, On February 27, 
3915, I was informed hy representntivc.s of the boiler makers’ union tJiat a num- 
her of companies operating in Oklahoma ami Texas oil fields ha<l declared for 
the “open shop,” which had resulted in a strike of the workmen and the good 
offices of the Department of Labor were requested in an effort to bring about an 
adjustment On March 2, 1915, Mr. John A. Moffltt was detailed as commissioner 
of conciliation in connection with the di.spute. On March 32, Mr. Moflitt imule a 
report, a copy of which is herewith Inclosed. On March 20, 1915, I receiv^Hl a 
communication from Mr. George Reeves, president of the Reeves Bros. Go., of 
Alliance, Ohio, inclosing copy of a coniinunic'Jitlon under date of March 10 
from Mr. Walter Drew, counsel for the American Erectors’ A.ssociation, copies 
of which are also inclosed. I am also sending you a copy of iny reply to Mr. 
Reeves, under date of March 26, 1915. My reply concisely sets forth the policy 
of the department In such matters. 

As a matter of fact the department has handled cases where the so-calle<i 
“closed shop” has existed. It has hantlled cases where no organization has 
existed amongst the workmen. It is directed by the organic act “ to foster, 
promote, and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the United States, to 
improve their working conditions, and to advance their opportunities for i»rofit- 
able employment” In carrying out that purpose it is utilizing every element 
available, whether the workmen are organized, partly organized, or unorganized. 
You will observe that in the case in question Gommlssioner Moffitt advised the 
^unlon officials to Accept the “open-shop” proposition made by the American 
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Erectors’ Association. In doing so the department was not committing itself to 
the “ open shop ” any more than It would be committing itself to the “ closed 
shop ” If it had advised the employers to grant “ closed-shop ” conditions. 

Bach trade dispute, as it arises, has Its own problems and is dealt with In 
accordance with the circumstances surrounding it. During negotiations innu- 
merable suggestions may be made to either side, no one of which in any manner 
comnilts the department to the support of the principles Involved in them. They 
Hirni)ly represent the efforts of the conciliator to tlnd a basis of an agreement 
that will be mutually satisfactory. 

Respectfully, yours, W. B. Wilson, Secretary. 

(The documents referred to by Secretary Wilson will bo found among the 
exhibits at the end of this suhjec't, marked “Wilson Exhibit.’’) 

Chairman Walsh. We will now adjourn until to-morrow morning. 

(Thereupon the commission adjourned on Tuesday, May 18, 1915, until Wed- 
nei^uy. May 10, 1915, at 10 a. m.) 


Washington, D. C., Wednesday, May 19, 1915 — 10 a. m. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners llarrlman, Welnstock, Lennon, 
and (TConncll. 

Chairman Walsh. We will please be in order. 

Mr. Welnstock has a letter he desires to rea<l Into th<' record. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MR. WALTER DREW. 

CommIsslon(T WKiN.sTorK. I am In receipt of a letter this morning, Mr. 
Chairman, signed by Mr. Walter Drew, counsel for the National Erectors’ As- 
sociation, which ho asks to bo ma<le a part of our record. It reads as follows: 

INallonal Erectors’ Association, Fifth Avenue, New York.] 


Nkw York City, May 18, 1915. 


Mr. llAimia Wetn.stock, 

United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Shorcham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

TMy Dear Mr. Wetnstock : Ye-sterdny I heard only a part of what Mr. Har- 
row had to say, hut 1 did hear him state that Mr. McNamara had been de- 
prived of a substantial right and that, In effoc*t, he had been kidnapped. These 
charges are both untrue. 

The fact that the original indictment against McNamara was for murder 
In connection with the Times explosion, and that after he arrived in California 
this Indictment was dismissed and another one issued charging him with the 
Llewellyn explosion Is absolutely Immaterial, so far ns the question of extradi- 
tion Is concerned. Formal extradition papers, conforming in all respects to the 
requirements of law, were presented to the governor of Indiana, and a warrant 
for the arrest of McNamara was signed by him. In most States of the Union, 
this comprises all that Is nc'cossary to authorize the arrest of the men charged 
and his removal to another State. It Is all that Is required by the Federal 
laws. The fact that after removal to such other State one charge Is dismissed 
and another made can have no effect upon the situation as It existed at the time 
of the extradition proceeilings, nor affect their validity in any manner. 

In the State of Indiana, however, a statute existed providing for a court 
hearing to determine the Identity of the man descrlbetl In the governor’s war- 
rant. As Mr. McNamara admitted his Identity, I still think, so far as this ques- 
tion Is concerned, tliat whether he was taken before a police court or a circuit 
court was a technicality. However, nil the clnlm.s based on this matter of court 
procedure fall absolutely to the ground, as Mr. Harrow must be well aware, 
from the fact that this statute w'as held unconstitutional by the United States 
court in the proceedings begun In that court by Mr. Burns, who was under in- 
dlcment for this alleged kidnapping. The whole legal status of extradition mat- 
ters is one primarily ^vlthIn the jurisdiction of the United States and not of 
the individual States, as any lawyer well knows, and no State has the right to 
throw such restrictions or limitations about the procedure of extradition as will 
abridge the general right of one State to demand and receive persons charged 
with crime wlio may be In some other State. 

Had no court prooetiure been had at all, the taking of McNamara wilder the 
governor’s warrant would have still been absoliitely legal, etaioe the statute pse> 
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vtdlng c<mrt procedure was held unconstitutiouaL Mr. Darrow must know, as 
a lawyer, that his charge that Mr. McNuimira was deprived of any right wluit- 
ever, substantive or technical, is absolutely uiifoundeil. 

I would appreciate it if this letter could be tiled as an answer to such a 
charge. 

Yours, truly, Waltkb Dhkw, Counml. 


AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. If the house will please bo In iB^rfect order, we will pro- 
ceed. I understand that Commissioner Weliistook has some letters he desires 
to read. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am in receipt of a coinmunlt'atlon from Mr. 
Walter Drew, counsel of the Erectors' A>ssoc-iation, In New York, n^iuestlng 
that this exhibit be made a part of the record. Ills letter reads as follows; 

New York City, May IH, ]9t5. 

Mr. Harris Weinstock, 

United States Commission on Imiustrial I\clati<nis, 

Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Weinstock : I inclose copy of the Chicago Herald of April 28, 
1915, containing article upon the Indictment of Chicago labor leaders and con- 
tractors. The Chicago situation, as outlined in the article, is exactly In line 
with my statement that the ultimate result of a closed shop in the union was a 
conspiracy between the union and a combinati<m of employers against the gen- 
eral public. I would be glad if this article could be tiled as part of the record. 

I also call your attention to the article on page 4, in which the Herald refers 
to its campaign for the exposure of graft in union labor circles of Chicago. 
It seems to me that valuable data as to this use of the power of the closed shop 
by corrupt labor leaders could be obtained from the files of the Herald authenti- 
cated, if necessary, by a statement of the editor. 

All the evidence of excesses on the part of union agents is valuable, not so 
much as an indictment of the persons involved, as evidence of the tendency and 
results of a system which confers immense power upon labor organizations 
without corresponding responsibility. When tlie milliMdura is reached and all 
men are perfwt then, of course, our cities and our unions will be wisely and 
Iwnestly run, if, Indeed, we need any such institutions at all. Until that time 
comes, and human nature remains frail, we must admit that all loissililo safe- 
guards must be thrown about the administration not only of our cities but of 
our unions and other organizatlon.s of men in order to prevent tliem from 
falling to accomplish their true missions, because of the ignorance or the 
selfishness or the corruption or the mistaken zeal of men intrusted with leader- 
ship. It is the system that permits graft and corruption ratlier than the men 
involved that Is to be condemned, for where conditions favoralile to misuse of 
power come into existence it must be expected that sooner or later men will 
achieve leadership who will devote such power to its most vicious uses. 

Yours, truly, 

Walter Drew, Counsel.- 

(The articles referred to by Mr. Drew are entitled “Chiefs of unions and 
employees in Federal net,” and “ How Herald exposed grafting lulior men.’* 
They appeared In the Chicago Herald of Apr. 28, 1015.) 

Commissioner Lennon. I desire to give notice that I Mill file a letter In 
reply to that at the first opportunity. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT 07 MB. JAMES A. EMEBY. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am also In receipt of a request from Mr. Emery, 
who testified before the commission yesterday, to make a part of the record 
the following statement published in a congressional document. In a hearing 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 
Sixty-second Congress, second session, at page 203. Mr. Emery also asks that 
this communication be read Into the record in rebuttal of a statement made 
yesterday by Commissioner O'Connell, in which Commissioner O’Connell said 
as follows : 

. .f* * In one donation I see about $25 was from one picture bouse in Indianapolis, 
and a number of other large contributions are here that indicate that It came 
the public indiscriminately. That the defense fund was not raised eutirelj 

88819®—^. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 11 49 
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by the trade-unionists, but that they were intensely interested to the extent 
of eontribnting some iJnance toward this defense. I want to put this in the 
record, because of what I believe to be a misconceived Idea on the part of the 
public, probably on the part of some of our commissioners, that you were 
employed by the Araerl(;^n Federation of Labor (referring to Mr. Darrow) to 
defend the McNamara brothers, and the American Federation of Labor ralsetl 
the funds to carry on that defense. This will show that that Is not true, with 
which I think you will agree/ 

“ Continuing, Commissioner O’Connell said : 

** * The American Federation of liUbor, therefore, and the trade-unionists of 
the country took no part in the direction of how the case should proceed other 
than raising what they believed to be sufficient funds to conduct the case and 
see that the McNamara brothers got what they wanted them to have— a fair 
trial.* 

“And again he says : 

“‘The Amerlciin Federation of Labor, or the gentlemen who raised the funds 
to carry on the doferiso, in no way in«licnted to you what you should or should 
not do, or those tl\at were associated with you, in the direction of the case, 
and the funds were sent to you without qutn^tlon as to how they should be 
used or suggesting any method as to how th(»y sh<nil(l be used.’ ’’ 

The article contained In this Congressional Record, which Mr. Emery desires 
to have placed on file in rebuttal, reads as follows : 


“7*0 all icorkers: 


“ Washington, D. C., July 27. 1911, 

For right Is right, since God is God, 

And right the <lay imist win; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 

To falter would be sin. — Faber. 


“ Prom Tx)S Angeles last October came the news that a terrible cabtstrophe had 
occurri'd in that city ; that the l.os Angeles Times Ruilding had been destroyed, 
with the loss of a number of lives. The first word spoken, even before the 
flames had completed their destruction, by the emissaries of the Times con- 
tained positive declarations tluit orgunlzi'd labor was responsible for the dis- 
aster. Qualifying statements were conspicuous by their absence. Wide pub- 
licity was given; wnriK'd and unsupported allegations against the organized 
workmen of the entire country were featureil. Vast sums of money were 
dangled In the faces of unscrupulous men to fasten the crime upon some mem- 
ber or members of the trades-unions. The National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, backed by the Erecdors’ Association, citizens’ alliances, detective agencies, 
and a hostile press, brought their everj^ influence to bear and appropriated 
every available clrcum.stance to bulwark and fix In the public mind a mental 
attitude that the charges against organlzeii labor had been proven beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt. 

“The authors of the charge, after months of Intrigue and searching investiga- 
tion, utterly falleil to substantiate the flamlmuyant and positive accusations that 
had been made. The public mind was slowly emerging from the hypnotic spell 
in which it had been developed, and inutterlngs of suspicion began to be heard 
against the originators of the Indictments against labor men. The position of 
the hostile employers’ associations became exceedingly desperate. The Times 
management, with its years of relentless warfare against humanity, fearing that 
its Belshazzar feast of organized labor’s blowl was about to be denied, redoubled 
Its efforts and demanded that a sacrifice must be furnished that its unholy appe- 
tite might be appeased, specifying that .some union workman or workmen must 
be supplieil to assuage Its unnatural and abnormal hanger. 

“ The record of events Is too well known to make It necessary to recount them 
in detail. That “ the end justifies the means ’’ became the slogan Is patent. 
With all the forces of greed compactly Joined there began a campaign of van- 
dalism the like of which has never before found lodgment In the pages of our 
American Republic’s history, A prominent member of union labor was selected, 
J. S. McNamara, and one at whom the Anger of suspicion had never before 
pointed, whose life had been characterized by an uprightness of purpose and 
loyalty to the cause of labor, and whose activities in every walk had drawn to 
him the commendation of his fellows. To give the stage the proper setting and 
to involve other trades than the ironworkers, J. B. McNamara, the broths, was 
Evelected for the sacrifice. 

“ With intrigue, falsehood, and an utter disregard for all forms of law, apply- 
ing individual force, conuiving with faithless officials, tiie two McNamaras were 
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rnftlwd In feverish haste to the scene of the alleged crime. The rights of tlieso 
two men have been trampled upon willfully, flagrantly, and wantonly. 

"Every man, even the meanest, under the eoustitutloual guaranties of our 
country Is entitled to a trial by a jury of his i)eers, and every man is presumed 
to be Innocent until proven guilty. Thus far the proceeillngs have been outside 
the pale of those guaranties. The charge has la^en lodged against organised 
lalwr, and two of Its members are now l>eff>re the bar to answer tliese charges. 
What is the duty of the organlze<l-labor movement? What shall \w our course? 
What effort shall we put forth to seo to It that Justh e shall Anally obtain? 

" The intellect, heart, and soul of the men of labor yield to no laxly or class of 
citizens In their fidelity in olx*dience to lla* law', ami their history is replete with 
instances of sacrifice that humanity may !)e protected. If within the ranks of 
labor there are those who vx'rmit infru<*tions of the law, then they should Iw 
punished, but there should not be Instltiitetl a double stamhird of justl<e. ono 
for the wealthy malefactor and another for the workman. 

“The organized-labor movement believes that the McNamaras are Innocent. 
Ujxm that belief there devolves upon us another duty. The accused men are 
workmen, without means of their own to provide a proiH?r defense. The assault 
is made against organlz(Hl labor equally with the McNamaras. If we jin‘ true 
to the obligations we have assumed, if it Is hoixsl to f()r(‘ver settle this system 
of malicious prosecution of the men of labor, oiir duty Is plain. 

" Funds must be provided to insure a fair and impartial trial. Eminent e<ain- 
sel has been engaged. Arrangements are proceeding that a proi)er defense may 
be made. The great need of the hour Is m<»ney with which to mei't tlie heavy 
drain incident to the collection of evidence and other lUTCssary ex[)ense. 

“ Every man who was connecte<l with the kidnapping of the McNamaras will 
be proseeutetd to the full limit of the law'. It is proposetl that the Interests of 
organized labor shall be fully pr(d<H‘tHl ami punislnuent meh‘d out to (h‘tt‘ctlvo 
agencies that assume to bo suptuior to the law. Tlu' rights of the men of labor 
must, shall, be preserved. 

"The men of labor, unlike the hostile organizations arrayed against u.s, biivo 
not the vast sums of W’ealth to call upon, but they are jinhued w'lth the spirit of 
Justice and are ever ready to make sacrifice for principle. 

“ The trial of the McNamaras is set to commence on October It. In the name 
of justice and humanity, all members of onr organizations are urgently re- 
quested to contribute as liberally as their ablllly will permit. All eoutrllmtlons 
tow ard the legal defense of the McNamara eases and for the prosecution of I ho 
kidnapixrs .should be tran.smitted ns s«xm as collected to Frank Morrison, 
801-809 (t Street NW., Washington, D. (1., w'ho will forward a re(*elpt for every 
contribution rt*eeiveil by him, and afler the trial a printed copy of the contribu- 
tions rK'elved, together with the expense incurred, will be mailiKl t(» each con- 
tributor. 

" Fraternally, 


" Samuel CJompkrs, 

President American, Federation of I^ahor. 


Attest : 


" Frank Morrison. 

Fecreiary/* 


Mr. OoMPKBs. As the party whose name has been rend here ns signing this 
circular, I ask that I may have an opportunity to make a statement to the 
commission on this subject and upon all Its phases. 

Chalnnan Walsh. Thunk you, Mr. Gomix^rs, we will call on you later. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. The chairman ask<sl me fi) call attention to the 
fact that Mr. Manly, who has charge of our Investigating bureau, has mn<le 
a thorough investigation of the Chb'ago allege<l graft, and that all the docu- 
ments mentioned are In our possession and in our files. 


AFTEBNOON SESSION, 

Washington, D. C., May 26, 1915, 

TESTmOFY OF MB. DAVID CIABK. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your name, please? 

Mr. Clabk. David Clark. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 


r 
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Mr. Clabk. Charlotte, N. 0. 

Chairman Walsh. And I boUeve you wired the commission you desired to 
make a statement in regard to some statement that had already been offered 
In evidence? 

Mr. Clark. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you came here for that purpose, Mr. Clark? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, in accordance with your suggestion, you would like 
to get away, we have put you on out of place, with the idea that you could 
present your statement in a very short space of time. 

Mr. Clark. I will be very brief. I want to read one statement and present 
the others into the record, if I can. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well, we would be glad to have you do It. 

Mr. Clark. I am here for the purpose of answering testimony given by Dr. 
A. J. McKelway, May 10. I am glad he is in the room, because I don't like to 
talk about a man behind his back. 

The testimony given by Dr. A. J. McKelway on INlay 10 was very largely 
false ; and where not exactly false, much of it was so shaped as to carry a 
false impression. 

He testified that a large number of employees in southern cotton mills. Includ- 
ing 1,085 adults, were making less than ^2 per week. Presse<l by Chairman 
Walsh he dodged through four pages of testimony, and when finaily cornered 
said to dlvhle the $2 or less amount by six in order to get the daily wage. 
McKelway has lived in the South and knows that no wage schet^lule of 33 J 
cents per day has prevailed in the last 20 years. When McKelway made that 
statement he knew ns I do that it w’as false. lie could have taken data from 
the 1914 report of the Bureau of Labor, but he went hack to the 1908 report, 
which was prepare<l under his friend. Labor Commissioner Neill, and it has 
been often said that Dr, McKelway hud a considerable Influence in the compila- 
tion of that report. 

The 1908 report gives the wages of North Carolina mill operatives as varying 
from $3.87 to $6.56 per week, but there Is in it a table of earnings for a specified 
week, and in summing up the earnings for the specified week it shows that in 
both northern and southern ndlls there were a number who, of course, working 
part time during that week, earned less than $2. In order that there might 
be no misunderstanding the report specifically stated that the summary is 
“ for the week mentioned.” 

And it was from tliat page he got his figures and presented them here, apd 
told you to divide them by six. 

Chairman Walsh. I had better call your attention to the rule we have here, 
that while the witness may frtndy contradict any other witne.ss by giving the 
facts, we have tried as far as possible to kt^'p any witness from characterizing 
any other person, or the motives of any other jicrson that appears before the 
commission, and if you will devote yourself to the giving of coutrastatements 
as to the facts 

Mr. Clark. I will do so as large as i)ossible. Tills is just a continuation of 
Dr. McKelway’s -work, and we want some way of going into the record as 
contradicting it. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Just give the contradiction of the te.stimony, as far as you 
can. 

Mr. Clark (reading) : 

** Dr. McKelway was not deceived when he went back seven years and ob- 
tained those figures, lie thought that he would deceive you, and through your 
report deceive the people of the country. He thought he could get by without 
saying ‘ divide them by six,’ but Chairman Walsh cornered him. 

** In order to give you Illiteracy figures he went back even farther and gave 
you the statistics of 1900, or 15 years ago, waving aside the 1910 statistics 
with the passing remark that they were slightly different. If he had given 
you the 1914 statistics he would have shown that 87 per cent of the mlil 
operatives in North Carolina can read and write and that the per cent is higher 
in the other Southern States. 

Late statistics would not give you the false Impression that he desired 
to create, and he therefore gave you ancient history. 

” He complains in his evidence tliat the southern cotton manufacturers do 
not welcome the representatives of the National Child Labor Committee to 
their mills. In the first place, the cotton manufacturers regard the National 
Child Labor Committee as a band of parasites and' grafters and, In the slM^ond 
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place, experience has shown that they take advantage of every courtesy to mis- 
represent and falsify conditions. 

“ The only case I have ever known where a representative of the National 
Child Labor Committee told the whole trutli was the reply of Homer B’olk to 
an address which I delivered before the National Child Labor Ox)nferenre on 
January 5 last, and In which he admittetl that the National Child I^ahor Coin- 
mittee did misrepresent conditions. 

“ I do not know who pays Dr. McKehvay and his associates. Some think 
that It Is the Rockefeller Foundation. If such information eould be obtalmNl It 
would be very interesting.” 

I would like to put In evidence the reply of Homer F<»lk— - 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Harriman said she would like to hear Mr. 
Folk’s reply. 

Mr. Clark. I made an addres.s before the National Child liuhor (kmference at 
Washington, D. C., on December 5, 11)11, and Homer Folk, vice president of the 
National Child Labor Committee replied to me as follows: 

“Mr. Clark’s plea for the southern mill owner was most intere.sting. It 
aroused a line of thought In my mind which has often ociairred to me iJi the 
past. He comphiined of the ungracious statements made and askiHl for a 
square deal and that the facts sluudd he <lealt with always with slrhM accunicy. 
I wish I could encourage him to feel that the mill (wvners would gel that st»rt 
of a square deal. But no such encouragement can he held out as a matter of 
fact. 1 would like to give warning that Insp^ad of getting m()re nearly n Sipiare 
deal In the sense of more nearly accurate statements, It is llk(‘ly In the future 
to be less of a square deal, because that is tlie history of all active movements 
directed agalmst serious evils.” 

I wish to flic a statement showing the wages In the cotton ndlls in the South. 
These figures are taken from the books of the Exposition Cotton Mills at At- 
lanta, from 1894, 1904, and 1914. It also .sliows the income of a family of four 
or flve workers, and I would like to file that. 

(The statement referred to by the witness will be found ninong Ihe exhibits 
at the end of this subject, marked ” Davhl Clark Exldhit No. 1.”) 

I wish also to file some statistics, whicli can be obtained from any of the 
State reports. It shows that 87 per <’ent of the col ton-mill operatives can read 
and write; in the woolen mills, 89 per cent; in the silk mills, 99.5 per cent; 
and in cordage mills, 98.3 per cent. 

(See David Clark Exhibit No. 2.) 

And I wish to say in North Carolina we don’t feel that we have to apologize 
to tlie country for the education of our people. We are looking after the edu- 
cation of our people. After the Civil War we had a reconstruction perhxl that 
we could not educate them, and wo have some adults during that iw'rlod that 
can not read and write, hut outside of that we have no apology to mak(‘. We 
made the greatest increase between 1900 and 1910, and we don’t apologize to 
anybody. 

Now, Dr. Mckelway made an attack on Mr. D. A. Tompkins, president of the 
High Shoals Co., sheeting and knitting yarns — he was president of that mill — 
and Dr. McKelway had a violent personal grudge uguiust Mr. Tompkin.s, and 
for that reason attacked him. 

I wish to file, to refute that evidence, a letter from the principal of tlie 
school, and also a letter from A. O. Kale, the superintendent. 

(See David Clark Exhibit No. 3.) 

I would like, If it is permissible, to file an address that 1 dellv(*rc<l before 
the National Child tabor Conference in Washington, D. January C, 1915. 

Chairman Walsh, Was that the one responded to by Mr. Folk? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. 

(The paper here referred to by the witness, entitled “A Demand for a Square 
Deal,” by David Clark, editor of the .Southern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C., 
was submitted in prlntefl form.) 

Mr. Clark. I would like to file a copy of Our Monthly, a monthly magazine 
of Christian thought and work for the Lord. Dr. Jacobs, etlitor of this maga- 
zine, Is recognized everywhere as one of the really great men in the church, 
and It Is dealing with the question of child labor. 

(The editorial referred td appears in Our Monthly, vol. 52, No. 4, Clinton, 
S. Cm April, 1916 . It has no caption.) 

The day before I appeared In Washington, January 5, Mr. HIne, who was 
^Ued their official photographer, came Into the meeting and stated there were 
children 6 or 7 years old that were being employed In the North Carolina cot- 
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ton mills, and that went out to the press that it was a general comlition. We 
finally made him give us the names of the children referred to, and I wish to 
file the true facts. They have now admitted that they were 8 or 10 years old 
instead of 6 or 7. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the legal age? 

Mr. Clabk. Twelve years old. If you are interested In that, I could give 
you Incidents. 

(See David Clark Exhibit No. 4.) 

I wish to file with you — Dr. McKelway had something to say about feudalism 
in the South, and I wouhl like to read a statement giving the commission the 
real facts. It is very short and I will read it. It Is on welfare work, and Is 
an address delivered before the manufacturers’ committee of the North Caro- 
lina Legislature by Mr. W. B. I^ynch, inunagor of the department of welfare 
and health of Spray, N. C., a mill town [reads] : 

“ It has been our aim to emwirage cooperative community activities ; the 
people united in service for tiie common good of all. We feel oonvincecl from 
our observation and study of the experience of othei's that no form of welfare 
effort will attain its highest purpose without a cordial sympathetic cooiMjratioii 
on the part of those most affected by such effort; that any appearanc*e of 
paternalism, dictation, or condescension may be regarded as benevolent des- 
potism and looktHl uism with suspicion and disfavor. We believe tliat the ulti- 
mate hope for a conteiitetl people lies in that fundamental Inborn desire for 
indei>endence. We may encourage and direct activities which will develop this 
spirit. All successful welfare work must aim at and encourage democracy and 
avoid any appearance of despotism.” 

That is the position of the cotton manufacturers in the South iu welfare 
work. It is frequently tive case, the statement made by the National Child 
Labor Committee, that they refer to children being hurt in the southern c<Jtton 
mills. As R matter of fact, there are very few acchlents in the southern cot- 
ton mills. The machinery Is very harmless, and ns a rule passes over their 
head. The people that pay for insurance naturally base their rate on the 
amount of accidents that have occurred, and I want to file with you the rates 
showing that they start with street car conductor, $4.08, down to 68 cents for 
farm laborers, and 49i cents for cotton-mill workers. They regard labor on the 
farm more dangerous than in the cotton mills. I wish to file this statement. 

(See David Clark Exhibit No. 5.) 

I would like to file with you a .siatoiuont taken from an interview published 
in the New York American 

Chairman Walsh. Whose conclusion is that, that makes the differeiwe in 
rates, that the rate shows it is less dangerous? 

Mr. CiJiRK. The companies that make up the rnte^ 

Chairman Walsh. Did they say that themselves? 

Mr. Clabk. Tliey give you the rate. 

I wish to file with you a statement made by one in regard to certain action 
of Mr. Folk In the collection of $180.()00, and also an extract from the Thomp- 
son’s reservation, giving the salary drawn by Mr. Folk. 

(See David Clark Exhibit No. 6.) 

I think that Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. I believe you are the editor of a paper? 

Mr. Clabk. I am editor and sole owner of the Southern Textile Bulletin. 

Chairman Wai.sii. We would perhaps like to ask you some questions, but 
Inasmuch as you are in a hurry to get away we will excuse you. 

Mr. Clark. Thank you. 

Mr. McKelway. May I have an opportunity to reply to this attack? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clabk. Will I be given a chance to reply to him? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir ; it \vill l>e subniltteil to you. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Washington, May ?7, 19tS, 

TESTnCOKT OF XR.' THBODOBE SCHBOERXR. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name, please. 

Mr. ScHBOKiHCB. Theodore Schroeder, 

Otmimuin Walsh, Where do you reside? 
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Mr. SCHBOKDKE. New York City ; lawyer without paying clleuta ; attt)rney for 
the SVee Speech League for the past 12 years. I have some faralllarlty, 1 think, 
with the problems of agitation In relation to freedom of speech and assemblage 
In general and especially with courts and the i>ollce In connection with tlie prob- 
lems of free speech in New York City, Philadelphia, New Haven, and so fortlL 
Commissioner O’Oonneli.. You say you are a lawyer without paying clients. 
IH> vou mean that you do not practice law? 

Mr. ScHBOEDKR. 1 do not practk*e in court. 1 am working at law problems all 
the time, but accept no pay for my w<n k. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Weinslock sa>s that we owe you an apology 
for keeping you so long here, and you have biHui vtuy patient. I wish you 
would direct yourself to those i>oints you think are the Important |)olnts, and 
Mr Manly, who Is trying to order the time arountl and <leal It mit, says that If 
YOU could ’say what you have to say in :10 mimites with your direct stnlement 
we would be obliged, and Mr. Welnstock may have some questions to ask. I 

'^^Mn^Sc^H^EOEa!* It Is pretty hard to attempt the process of selecting. I think 

I am loaded for two days. , , ^ , 

Chairman Walsh. Have you your material In such sliaije that you can give 

Mr.*^ SCHBOEDEU. I have alrea<l.\ dictated to a stenographer at the olllce the 
concrete instances of invasion of fri*e stavch whhh setan to me to lllustrute 
the larger proposition as related to the agitation lor industrial improvcmeid. 

(The matter referred to \Hill he found us an additional statement by Mr. 
Theodore Schroeder at the end of tliis .subject.) 

The larger propositions, so far as the courts are concerne<l, seem to me to he 
tvYQ — tirst, the absolute Incapacity of any Judge in Uie United States to under- 
stand what free spet^ch means in the light of the historical controversy wlilt^i 
resulted in the adoption of our free-speech clauses of the Constitution. Llkj^ 
wise, there is an utter Incapacity on the part of the courts, except ‘ 
with problems of property, to understand what law and the due pi o(*esH of law 
dause of the Fedeial and State Constitutions means us indicated In the defini- 
tion of wliat may be done or is prohibited. 

By ignoring those two provision-s of the (.oiisti unions In 
dom of siKMMdi and of the press we have gotten into a tm* 

opinion, after studying the statutes and session aws of .mj 

Uiiionrafter reading all of the reported decisions in the Uu iejl States and 
some in England and in Canada, and consulting with 

other countiTes, such as Germapy and Russia, It is my opinion that vvt h*ut. 
to-day, in spite of our Constitution, more varieties of penalized oplnhms thnn 
any other country in tlie world. , « 

Commissioner Weiw STOCK, Explain what you mean by more vui idUs <»f 

^afn^^^HBoEOEB. 1 mean oplni^ms that can he punished ^"J*^** 
letter of the law as criminal offenses. In other words, we have k‘ss tom eded 
of speech and of the press in the United States than In 
any country in the world at any time in the history of the world. 

Cfiiiitnissioner Weinstock. Less tliau Russia? 

Mr SoHBOEDEB I think so. In Russia and in Germany the penalties are mou 
SuXTdeai whlXare penalized for which you a.uy receive « penalty 

“■"oo^Uo” Could you briefly euu.nerute the ones for whleh 

Mr^S—SK."; “‘"fndlcate some things. ,,,,,, 

^mmSerw«KST 0 CK."piease do so. Will 

Mr. SCHBOEDEK. I Will give a few by way of “>ui>>e- * 0 ^ liadanre, la a^ 
nf RfjitAH of the Union it is a crime to say anything which ten^ lo create 

violating the penal law If you advocate for U. 

efficient advocacy for repealing a taw 

Sur^ I recall that kind of a 

®‘ln toe State of New York we have a atatute ^™“"‘”JVR”Jta^^ 

wmtaow of ^f!?rgin''^'*g^r‘SDSt by^unta^ful meana, even though no 
lawful means afe provided. 
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Id the State of New Jersey they hare a very InterestiBg kind of treason, i 
thought I had It all here, but perhaps I have left it over in the office. A man 
was indicted for having that picture In his window [indicating picture], be- 
cause It represents a man in the uniform of the Italian army, supposedly ridi- 
culing the King of Italy. I’hat, I must suppose tended to create a state of 
war as between the United States and Italy, and he was Indicted for that 
offense, and put under two thousand bail bond, and kept In jail for some four 
or five months before ho could furnish a bail bond. He has been out about a 
year and one-half since, without being able to get a trial. Of course he was 
an a^dtator. 

This kind of laws, I might add, are never enforced except against radical 
agitators. This Inequality In the application of the law increases the evil of 
repression. 

Now, those are some of the laws which I consider particularly outrageous. 
There are other laws against agltator.s, of which I gave some illustration in my 
statement this morning; laws that provide for a penalty for sending anything 
through the mail on the outside of the wrapper of wliich there is anything expos- 
ing a man to ridicule and contempt, for Instance, such as asking a legislator how 
much he expected to get for calling laboring men bums that did not want to 
work. This was during a time of an agitation for the legislative reduction of 
hours of labor from 12 to 10. 

Then, of course, there is the injunction with which you are familiar, which 
is used not only in cases of industrial disturbances, but in cases of agitation 
when there is no industrial disturbance. 

Our postal censorship In the case of obscenity has been used to oppress and 
punish labor champions for a very simple sort of statement on the relation 
of economic situations and sex problems. 

Of course there are a lot of more or less foolish laws which say you must not 
say anytldng that casts contempt on the flag. Another evil is illustrated in the 
case of one man, under Army regulation, who was given five years in the guard- 
house for shaking hands and smiling at Emma Goldman, in spite of the fact 
that he had been through the Spanish War and had 15 years’ good service. 

If I were to elaborate on these things by concrete Illustrations it would take 
pretty long. I have given a few illustrations, perhaps two, under several of the 
laws in my statement this morning. 

Commissioner Wkinstoik. Did you hear the statement of the preceding 
witness relative to free speech? 

Mr. SCHBOEDER. I did. 

‘ Commissioner Weinstock. You remember he gave it as his opinion that no 
man ought to be preventtnl from expressing his ideas publicly, no matter what 
they were, but that he should be held responsible for them, and if they were 
vulgar or abusive or improper tlien he should be punished. Now, in how far 
do you agree with that witness? 

Mr. ScHROEDEB. Not at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Give us your conception of what constitutes free 
speech. 

Mr. SCHBOEDEB. Fi’ce speech. That conception of free speech which he put 
over Is the idea of free speech the English tyrants have had since 1696, after the 
repeal of the old censorship law. The new law provided for censorship after 
publication instead of before. This did not enlarge the liberty of free speech, 
but only to change the mode of suppression and punishment. If we are going 
to have free speech we ought to have It free. This means that no man should 
be punished for any expression of opinion on any subject so long as the con- 
sequences of that speech is nothing but the creation of a state of mind in 
some one else. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let us analyze that a bit : If a man should get up 
on the public street and denounce a prominent citizen as a thief and a liar 
and a scoundrel and did it maliciously ; what, if anything, would you do with 
him? 

Mr. ScHROEDEB. Not one thing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you allow a man to defame another ma- 
liciously without subjecting him to punishment for it? 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB. Yes ; he ought to have the same right other men now have to 
hire professional liars to glorify ^ein beyond their merit. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And if anyone did that to you, would you do 
anything about It? 

Mr. SCHBOEDEB. Nothing except to try to correct him. 
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Commissioner Weirstook. ^ How ? 

Mr. ScHRORDEB. By making the same kind of speech In my defense. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would not call tl»at slanderous or llheious? 

Mr. ScBROEDEE. I might call it slanderous or libelous, but not have it ruin- 
ishable by the State, ^ 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would have no punishment for slander? 

Mr. ScHROEDEB. Not at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Or for libel? 

Mr. ScHROEDEii. Not at all. The whole theory of the libel law was never 
designed to protect property in an other’s state of mind. It was enacteil in 
England for the purpo.se of protecting the rich in the enJoyim*nt of their 
privileges and prerogj»tives; It applbnl only to the lords and earls, the elergy, 
the kings, and the courts. It was not api)lie<l In the beginning, and was not 
intended to be applied for the protection of the eonnuon citizen. It Is one of 
those things that came into being for the benetU of those that have the big 
end of the stick. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you are not a believer in tlu‘ hlhllcal in- 
junction, “Thou sliult not bear false wltne.ss against thy neighbor’’? 

Mr. SciiROEDEK. As a mutter of advice, yes; hnt not as a criminal law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would not punish a man that bears false 
witness against his neighbor? 

Mr. SCIIROEDER. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you punish him for perjury? 

Mr. SCHBOEDER. That is a different proposition; that has nothing to do with 
free speecli. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You would give every man the rigid to go out In 
the public and defame his neighbor maliciously and willfully without punish- 
ment? 

Mr. SciiROKDER, So far as the physhdogical effect is the only element In- 
volved, he should have the equal right to tell an untruth even malhdously 
and whether It atfeets one favorably or unfavorably. 

Commissioner Weinstoc'k. Sui)pose tin* public statements on the part of tho 
public speaker would lead to violence, what would yon <lo In that 4went? 

Mr. ScHROEDEu. If the spec<-h results in violence, then the person who de- 
livers the speech that creates the violence may becom(‘ an a<’cess<)ry before tho 
fact, and the speaker is pnnishuhle for Ids participation In the vlolern*e, but 
not for the speech as such. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If a man got up In public — In n public thorough- 
fare — and endeavored maliciously and wlllfuflJy to rob a woman of her gowl 
name, and accuse her of uncha.stlty, wouhl you imnlsh him? 

Mr. ScHROEDER. No ; no more than I would a man for depriving me of ray 
gooa name for chastity or nnchastity; nor .sliouhl smli a one be punished so 
long as she is allowed to acquire a reputntioon for chastity which she dhl not 
dc‘serve. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Wouhl apply to the press also? 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB. Absolutely; and that is the ordy interpretation of free 
speech which you can possibly get; If you examine the historical controversy 
which led up to the adoption of the free-siKH*ch clause's of our Constitution, 
and the evil of our Judicial system is that we have persistently ignored those 
historical controversies, and have adopted definitions of fn^e spmdi which 
Blackstone gave and which were only declaratory as a matter of practice, not 
at all Intended to declare a principle. In his time there were no constitutional 
principles of free speech inv<>lve<l. Our courts have blindly followis! Black- 
stone and have upheld something that tfie Constitution of the United States 
was intended to destroy. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If a man got up in public and calleil some promi- 
nent citizen a liar and a scoun<lrel maliciously and the victim should assault 
him for doing so, would you punish the victim for the assault? 

Mr. ScHROEDEB. If you are having any punishment for assault he should be 
punished, because he should not be allowed private vengeance. Really all 
vengeance both public and private should cease. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How would he get redress if he was not allowed 
to punish the offender and the speaker’s utterances were not to be punished by 
law ; what redress would he have? 

Mr, ScHROBDEB. So long as people believe In free speech he is not entitled to 
redress. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Simply take the stump against the other fellow 
and begin talking? 

' Commissioner Wein stock. Call him another? 

Mr. ScH BOEDER. Any way he seemed to think was most efficient. I would 
recommend correcting the misstatements. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am sorry to confess this Is a new doctrine to me. 

Mr. ScHROEDER. Y^)u will find a lot more things that are new or are interest- 
ing if you will probe it further. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat is whut we have, tlie probe, 

Mr. ScHRoEDEB. I have got 

(yominis.sioner CI'Connell. You have sort of tlirowm a monkey wrench into 
the gears here? 

Mr. ScHBOEDER. Now, I have got, and would be glail to leave w’ith the com- 
mission some publications of mine for the free-speech league, in which I 
undertake to Justify these tilings; justify tliem on the seore of orthodox prin- 
ciples, of the establlslied law. One is a tliesis on “ Fiw Speech for Kadicals ” 
and another Is en1ltle(i “Methods of Constitutional Construction,’’ which is one 
in which I go Into tlie syinimthetlc inetluKl of Interpretation. 

There Is anotlier entitled “The Historical Interpretation of Unabridged 
Freedom of Si^eech,’’ and anotlier relateil to tliese on “ Due Proc*ess of l.aiw,’’ in 
relation to statutory uncertainty and conslructing offenses. 

(The publicati(ais nd’errcsl to liy witness, entitled “Tlie Historical Interpreta- 
tion of Unaliridged Freofloni of Six?oc*h,'’ l>y Theodore Schroeder, republished 
from Central Law Journal, Marcli, 1910; “Free Speech for Radicals,’’ by 
Tiieodore Schroeder, piddished liy Free Speech T.cague, in 1912; “MetluMls of 
Constitutional (kuistructlon,” by Tlieinlore Seliroisler, publi8he<l by Free Speech 
League, in New York (Mty without date; and “Due Process of Law in Relation 
to Statutory Uncertainly, etc.,’’ Iiy Tiieodore Seliroeder, published by Free 
SiK^ecli IvtMigue, In New York City in 1908, uere submitted in printed form.) 

Mr, ScHiuiKDEB. Let me show you a situation that arises out of your situation 
very logically. 

CVmimlssioiier Weinstikk. Whut do you cull my situation? 

Mr. Schkoedek. Tlie one Imiilled by your question, wliicli is that the man 
ought to he puidsiied for creating an undesirable state of mind. If a man is 
to l>e punished for creating an uinlesiralile state ot mind he ouglit to he pun- 
ishe<l for liaving one, and if lie is punisiKHl for having one tlien we get buck, 
to justify the jirecedents of Rome, wh('r(* a man dreamed tliut he liad killed the 
king, and the aiitliorltles said, and very logieall.v, too, “ You would not have 
dreamed this If you had not had tlie thought, and we will kill you.’’ 

Commissioner Weinstik k. How did tlie king know that he had the dream? 

Mr. Schroeder. Tlie dreamer had told iieiglibors. 

(^mimissioner WKrNST<K'K. He was piinisheil for dreaming? 

Mr. Schroeder. He liad a state of mind, and would not have dreamed it unless 
he tliought it in the daytiim'. 1 am opposed to punishing states of mind and 
free-speech defenders of uiqiopular states of mind. 

Coinmlssioiier Wkinsiwk. Yon are not in harmony with (he story about that 
judge who Heiilenml a prisoner liefore liiin. He gave him a rather stiff sen- 
tence, and the prisoner said, “Is it a crime to tliink?’’ And the judge said, 
“ No; It is not a crime to tliink.” “Then,” he said. “ I want to tell you I think 
you are an infernal scoundrel.” And lie said, “ I will give you five years more, 
not for thinking but for expressing your thought.” 

Mr. Schroeder. I would suspicion that the man was right, and ought not to 
have been punished for expressing what he believed to be the truth. 

I have some propositions with refemice to our courts which you might care 
to examine me about. I liave vaguely fornuilateil a view, very briefly, because 
I did not want to dogmnticully state niy conclusions. First, I would say that 
there is as much reason for the belief entertained by many that our courts are 
the most pernicious part of our political institutions ; second, a stop should be 
put to the occasional practice and general possibility of packing the court 
according to e<'onoiiilc pmil.spositlon, which usually are known only to the few 
who expect to benefit by them, and occasionally to the appointing or nominating 
power; third, rules of evidence In criminal eases, where Insanity Is not pleaded 
as n defense, absolutely preclude the possibility of a square deal In determining 
the degree of so-cnlle<i “ moral turpitude ” involved In the crime, and thus what 
la miscalled “law” precludes the possibilltj" of even approximating to justice; 
four, existing Intellectunl methods in the arguemnt and decision of legal ques- 
tions involves the use of memory more than Intelligence, and almost preclude 
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atiy iMPOcew toward more eoiigbteaec! com-eptlons of Jiiatlce; five, we nlmuid 
have the recall of all judges, ami the recall of all judicial decisions on ot)n8tl- 
tiitlonal quesUons. It la of especial iinportaiwe that this apply to the United 
States Supreme Court. If the i)eople are crtHUte<1 with the right to iiiako 
constitutions they should l>e allowetl to say what they mean after being fraimnl 
Six, while in the act of legislating, ho person should lx» allowwl to serve Interests 
conflicting with the public weal, be<.‘uuse in such situation the private service is 
apt to be best rewardetl by those seekng the greatest and most Inetpiitable 
I)rlvileges. 

All crlralnal-lll>el laws should be reiKMiliMl. All postal censorship o>er ideas 
transmitted through the mails should he rei)eale<l. and esiMs-ially s\icli as pro- 
hibit information to adults as to the sclentllic slerlU'/.ation 4>t‘ marriage. The 
equality of advantage should be sisainHi to all in the use of postal fneilitles 
conducted at a public loss. l>ubllshers should 1 k‘ coiiip<‘Ued to accept all adver- 
tising at uniform rates. 

We mu.st quit sentimentalizing about Ihlng wage, and (‘ease (iiiibbllng about 
.such words Jis “martyrs” and “eriminals,” wlilch quibblings obs<ure tlie read 
issue. We should .soon begin a serious inquiry about tlie slaindards of Judg- 
ment for determining rtdative approvlniations to a just waige. 

No court or law should be too saicreil to prei-lude any w*rlous, mwtinent, or 
efticient criticism. Our suiM'rstiti«ms rc\crence for courts should 1 h‘ destroyed 
and the Judges uncauouized. Contempt laws punishing (*rlticism of courts, 
esiandally where the criticism is md made in the pn'sence of the court, should 
Iw (lestroyeil, and resistance to such isawer to punish for contempt .slaouhl la^ 
made by force, if necessairy, hecanist' 4*onrts iH'rsist in contempt of llu' is^ople 
and tlielr Constitution. 

Commls.sloner Wkinst()('k. I'he qu<*stion Ims lH*en raistMl, M'hat is your detlni- 
tlon of forc'e? 

Mr. S<'iiuoKi)KR. In that situation, rememlK'ring that tmr couri.s hav(‘ saaid 
that it is uncoiustitutlonal for the legislatures to pa.ss a law defending contaMupt, 
and saying that noluHly shall be punislicMi for <*onteinpl exc(‘pt such as is detlmsl 
in that statute, I set* no way of attacking or restraining tlu* courts unh*sN wo 
follow the prtH,‘edent in England, where, by an act of parliament. 40 Judges were 
hung for their unrighteous judgment. I know’ no other remedy In a (‘as(* of that 
kind, and cun hardly consider this a reimsly. 

Furthermore, I have heard coiisideraide talk here about responsibility as a 
country for the p^or, es[K*claliy as the same relates to labor organizations. \ 
wouhl like, if tlmt (Uxtrine is to he at all applied, to have it api>lie<I wlaa-e there 
is more neinl for applying it, to wit, with reference to our courts, and also 
tmmopollsts of tlie giMid tilings of the world. 

Another thing; We liave in New’ York State approximately 30,000 statute.s. 
We have in New York Ulty perliaps in the neighiswliood of between KMKtO and 
15,000 municipal ordinances. We have, in u<ldition to that, I do not know how 
many thousand Federal statutes that are applicable. Every one of those stat- 
iite.s Is enacteil to defend proi»erty. We Inive constitutional guarantlcv^ of fn^j- 
dom of speech and freedom of press, l)ut so far ns I know’ there Is not (me law 
anywhere in the United States wliich even reuiot(*ly sfiuints at an utt(Mni>t to 
protect by law that constitutional gtiaranty as to freedom of .speech ami press. 
If our Constitution and law's are going t(» l»e of any use at all, tliere ought to ts* 
some protection for these con.stitiitional guarnnti(*s as well as the eonstltutlonul 
guaranty of property right. 

Commissioner Weins’totk. Did I understand you to say that you would wipe 
out all the prohibitory i)ostal laws? 

Mr. ScHROEDEB. I would nil cens<»rlal postal law's. 

Commissioner Wrinstock. You would wli>e out the is>stnl law’s against mail- 
ing obscene literature? 

Mr. ScHKOEDEB. Exactly. I have published a book of 250,000 words in defense 
of obscene literature, so called. 

Commissioner Wkinstock, In defense of it, did I understand you to say? 

fttr, SenBOSDER. Yes, sir. 

Omunissioner Weinstoc;k. That Is, you do not think that anything ought to 
be put In the way of panderers whose purpose It is to gain through (*orrupt 

yoaths? 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB, That Involves the w’hole question of psychology w’hich T have 
worked out very elalmrately. I do not think that I can adequately conden.se it 
bw, but it com^ to this: You can not, by that literature, create a lascivious 
lErthte of mind. You can bring to consciousness a thing that exists, and all of 
that ^ my judgment, Is based upon psychological Ignorance. 
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CJonimlssioner Weinstock. You do not think we are largely Creatures of 
temptation, and that many of us are kept decent and respectable and rirtuoua, 
not because we would be otherwise, but because simply we are not tempted? 

Mr. ScHBOEDER. I do not know of any great temptation that the printed page 
would open to anybody’s virtue. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you not think obscene literature and obscene, 
Indecent pictures tend to arouse passions that would otherwise lie dormant? 

Mr. ScHBOEDER. Not that otherwise would lie dormant. They may bring to 
consciousness some that already exist. Itlght in that connection I want to em- 
I)hasize one thing 

Commissioner Weinstock (Interrupting). For example, if you were the 
teacher of a school, would you forbid bringing into your classroom indecent 
literature and indecent pictures, or would you encourage It? 

Mr. Si^HBOEDKR. I would not do either. I would not forbid it and I would not 
encourage it. I am not sure that we would at all agree on what Is meant by 
indecent literature. 

(.Vunmissioner Weinstock. You would not object to it if it was brought in? 

Mr. ScHROEDEii. Not especially, and I would not, if I had children of my 
own, object to it. I would undertake to so enlighten tliem that it could not 
possibly do any harm. The real evil in all that situation now is that we are 
denying, under our censorship, the enlightenment which would perhaps pre- 
clude any evil, if any evil can possibly come out of that kind of a situation. 
We are denying (he crowd to have ordinary information about a subject that 
is really scientific. You can get at the theology of sex, but you can not talk 
sexual science through the mail. 

There is one thing that has been emphasized by three witnesses already that 
I want to especially call to your attention. 

Commissioner (VConnei.l. Let me call your attention to the question of the 
mall being used for purposes of <ltH*(‘ption, schemes of all kinds. 

Mr. ScHBOEDER. There, something else besides the psychological effet't. Is In- 
volved — the getting of property. There a property right might be involved, and 
that would not necessarily come under my definition of freedom of press. 

Commissioner O’Ccnnkel. If you throw the mail open, if you throw the 
Postal Service oiien to anybody for any purpose they might desire, that 
deception could be practiced. 

Jilr. ScHROEDER, I would throw it open as against all censorship of opinion. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. Where it would not affect property? 

Mr, ScHROEDKR. It proiHwty is aff(H*tod, then a dlfferioit situation arises, with 
which I am not dealing. Three witnesses since I have been waiting here have 
expresstHl some concern about the industrial problems being related to the 
largeness of families of the poor. I think suflicient attention has not been 
given to the rcsiwnsibillty of the Covernment for the existence of those large 
families. We now make it a crime In both State and Federal laws to dis- 
seminate any information on the .sterilization of marriage. That information, 
iq my judgment, in a city like New York ought to be gratuitously imparted 
by the board of health, especially to the iK)or. The others get It any way. I 
think that would go a very long way toward solving the labor problem so 
far as large families at least have anything to do with it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You mean they should be trained scientifically in 
prevention? 

Mr. ScHROEDER. Yes, sir; that is, they should have the information, should 
have access to the information just ns much as the rich has access to It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are dealing with the psychologic condition. 

Mr. ScHROEDER. Ycs. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A condition of the mind? 

Mr. ScHROEDER. Ycs. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I gathered from your attitude that throwing the 
post office open to everything ought to be brought about, that you would not 
even endeavor to restrain quack doctors from scattering their literature 
through the mail and imposing on the Ignorance of people and getting them 
to imagine they are the victims of all kinds of diseases, and thus exploiting 
them; 

Mr. ScHROEDER. If you gathered that from my remarks, you did not listen 
to what I said to Commissioner O’Connell a minute ago. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Perhaps I did not catch It. 

Mr. ScHROEDER. I sald where fraud was Involved — ^that Is, fraud for the 
purpose of getting possession of a man’s money — it should not be doi^' her 
cause there is something besides the condition of a man’s mind involved. 
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OMlramti Wamh. Is there a limitation on qnnck doctors sending ont all 
sorts of things? 

Mr. ScHROBa)B». There is a limitation on their sending out misstatements 
of fact or fraud, and there is a limitation— whatever it may mean 1 do not 
know— to prevent them from sending out preventives through the mall. If 
the diseases with which they deal are sexual, and they deal with them In such 
way that somebody might call them obscene, then tln‘y are prohlhittsl. 

Chairman Walsh. Are not these quack meilieal institutions ndvertlscMl all 
over the country? 

Mr. SCHBOEDER. Yes, they are; but the advertising must not be ob.sccme In 
character, whatever that may mean, and there must he no fraudiihmt mis- 
representations made through the mail. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, a man describes himself as one of (he most 
wonderful doctors In the world and having the greatest skill 

Mr. ScHEOEDER (Interrupting). “The most wonderful” 1 suppose the courts 
would say was a matter of opinion and not a (piesthm of fact. We may not 
misstate the fact as to his attainments or achievements. He may not say “I 
am a graduate of 17 colleges,” when he is not ; that would he a luls'^tatcitH'ut 
of fact. To say “ I am a wonderful man ” i.s an expre.ssion of opinion which 
may be very honest. 

I do not know whether you care to go into any of these separab^ matters 
that I have spoken of here with reference to the <'onrts or not. 

Chairman Walsh. It would bo very interesting, I think, to state the result 
of your researches a little more particularly with ref(*rence to Interpretation 
of laws affecting the right of free spee«-li where the same are not speclflc 
and definite. For Instance, there were charges made against Mr. Igleslas, who 
is here, to the effect that he Incited the multitude. 

Mr. ScHROEDER. We have many laws similar to that that are enforce<l Imre. 
The situation there is this: They have some vague law which says something 
about disturbing the ix*ace. The court construes tiiat, as they did in the case 
of Upton Sinclair’s Silence I.eague, that merely walking silently up and down 
in front of a building with cr^pe on your arm tends, in th(‘ linaginatlorj of the 
judge, speculatively and prospectively to <listurh the pe.ace, because Mr, 
Uockefeller’s friends might want to go down and assault Mr. Sinclair In con- 
.se(tuence. In my judgment all of that class of laws should he declared uncon- 
stitutional, because the statute its(*lf does not define tlie criteria of guilt In 
such way that a man, by rending the law, can t(‘ll In advance what he may 
or may not do under it. The courts when <leallng with property rihgts, as, 
for Instance, with railroad rates, very uniformly say that such was, because 
of their uncertainty, are unconstitutional In that they do not constitute due 
process of law. In order that there may be due process of law there must 
first be a law, and law means a <lefinlte regulation, a definite rule of cornluct. 
In property rights the courst always concede that when a railroad company Is 
Involv^; but when personal liberty Is Involved they never once have se«*n 
that uncertainty in criteria of guilt ongld to result In declaring a statute 
unconstitutional. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been the trend of decisions with reference to 
declaring law’s unconstitutional that undertake to place a limitation upon the 
right of free speech? 

Mr. ScHROEDER. No court, so far as I can recall, ever has declared any law 
unconstitutional upon that ground. There again judge’s minds work In an 
entirely different manner w'hen they are dealing with prot)erty rt^gnlntlon.s 
from what they do when they are dealing with problems of personal liberty or 
free speech. Sometimes a court has said, when the judge he!ieve<l a particular 
utterance ought to be permitted, w’hen the judge believed It ought to be per- 
mitted, “ This particular utterance Is protected by the free-speech clause of the 
Constitution,” without undertaking to define w’hat constitutional freedom 
meant They only make n concrete dogma, but they never .say that the law, 
of which this is a part, and which by its terms, would cover this language, is 
unconstitutional. When they are dealing with property rights ns, for instance, 
in the employer’s liability law, they take a different view. They say the stat- 
ute includes something which is beyond the power of Congress as well as some- 
thing which is within the pow’er of CJongress, and then the court will say It Is 
not for the Judge to separate the constitutional part from the rest, and “We 
will declare the whole law unconstitutional.” They can always say that when 
they arc dealing with property rights of corporations, but somehow or other 
they never can say that nor assume that attitude of mind when they are deal- 
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iDg with problems of free speech, with the rl^it of assendiljr, the right to ewfy 
arms. 

Ckimmlssioner Weinstock. In private conversation, If I understood you cor- 
rectly , you said you did nut think this commission had as yet struck the funda- 
mentals of the problem. Is this your conception of what constitutes the funda- 
mentals — this absolute free speech and free press? 

Mr, ScHBOEDER. No ; that is not wluit I meant. 

Oomml.ssioner Weinstock. Be good enough to give us your conception of 
what are the funadmentals. 

Mr. ScHttOEOEK. The fundamentals of the economic question is the wage prob- 
lem — of the. wage problem — my tiiought at that time was this — I fear it will take 
sfune minutes to really get it over to you, to even approximate it, and I do 
not hope to succeed then. 

The fundninental thing In the matter of the Industrial problem, as I see it, 
Is not to get u philanthropic attitiule toward the lalxirer. The real thing Is to 
find a general standard for determining Justice of his wage and then to direct 
legislation up to attain a closer approximation to that ideal, assuming that 
jSKSslbly It ean not be done. How are we going to get that kind of standard? 
I,iet me state to you a hypothetical situation, wlilch seems to me involve all the 
aspects of the problem. 

Suppose a man with an automobile has a w’reck on n lonely road. He breaks 
his leg, and Is thrown out, and Is helpless. There comes along a man with 
another automobile, and the probabilities, we will assume for this hypothetical 
case, are flint there is no other person likely to hapiien along that road in the 
nt'Xt 48 hours, during wlilch time hlmxl {Kelson may set in and tlie man may 
die. He apiH^ds to the ne.w man to take him to town to the hospital, and there 
a situation might arise where an inquiry Is made as to what would he a Just 
compensation for that service. Seutlnientalisin is to he barreil. 

One undertaking to (leci<le the (iiiestlon pn'seiited might approach the prob- 
lem first from the stniidiKiint of the man who believes in scab labor, and he 
would say, ‘‘A Just wage is what some neighboring farmer day after to-morrow, 
coming by here, will charge me to take me to town, $2.” 

Another man approauhing the problem iwudiaps from the standpoint of the 
trade-unionist, who belongs to the Taxicab Drivers’ Association, would say, 
“ That is worth .$5, because that Is the union rate, and it ought to be $5.” 

But a man conies along wdtli a new automobile, and he says, “ But I am a 
professional man ; I am an architect. If I take you to town to the hospital, I 
will lose an engagement over heix*, out of which I will earn $250; therefore I 
want $250. That is a Just wage.” 

A fourth man comes along and says, ‘*You are not worth $250 at the other 
job ; you arc robbing the other fellow ; you are only worth $125 ; therefore you 
ought not to ask more than $125 as u Just sul)stitute for what you are losing.” 

Another man deciding that problem might find out that the injured man has 
n house and lot worth $1,000, ami, believing in .Tim Hill’s theory, would say, 
•‘You must take w'hnt the traffle will bear: .vour life is w’orlh more tluin your 
home. I want your house and lot or else you will die.” 

Which of these five standards are you going to consider as the Just wage; 
and if none of them, how are you going to get at what is a just compensation 
In that situation? Manifestly Justice is not to be achieved by adopting the per- 
sonal view* of the scab, the tratle-unlonist, the architect, or the equitlst, or even 
Jim Hill. In that situation you have got to get, if possible, an impersonal stand- 
nnl, and in order to get an Impersonal standard you have first of all got to 
rid your mind, so far as possible, of all the preconceptions which are founded 
upon ijcrsonal Interests or ambitions built upon present-day standards. With 
a view to aiding that state of mind. I want to read a short paragraph here 
from a very conservative man, Mr. Paley (?), who wrote over a centurj’^ ago. 
Tlien I am going to lead up to a social standard for the solving of this prt^lem: 

“ If you should see a flock of pigeons in a field of corn, and If, instead of 
each picking where and what it likes, taking so ranch ns it wanted and no more, 
you should see 90 of them gathering all they could Into a heap, reserving nothing 
for themselves but the chaff and refuse, keeping this heap for one, and that 
(he weakest, pejrhaps the worst, pigeon in the flock, sitting around and looking 
on all the winter whilst this one was devouring, throwing about, and wasting 
it If a pigeon more hungry than the rest touch a grain In the hoard, all the 
others instantly fly down upon It and tear it to pieces. If you saw this, you 
would see nothing more than what ts an everyday practice established amoug 
ro^” 
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Now, suppose you start to think about this problem from the nttitvule of 
mind of a pigeon society, and then seek a solution by the aid of the historical 
viewpoint. If you analyzed the demand in behhid the wonla and seek the sub- 
stance of Justice, not getting lost In forms by which slavery was imule effw- 
tive, by such methoils let us consider the peasants’ wars, the alKdltlon of fuG<lal 
slavery, and the controversy over chattel slavery. As you get away from the 
forms and symbols and pnK*esses by which chattel slavery was atTected and 
through which it was oppoae<!, and so dNeov(‘r the real irlst of the controversy, 
It must be this, that in behind tlie forms, behind which slavery was maintalneil, 
there was a half conscious desire that the laborer slunibl get the full product 
of his labor. If we can not show this demaml to be unjust, we should set‘k to 
satisfy It. 

Now, as far as I can see, from the few days I have heard tlie iiuiniry of this 
commission, the inquliy has not been directed, as far as the.qucst Ions are con- 
cerne<l, toward anything which would squint at the realizati<ni of that bleal 
or that urge in the laborer toward the demanding and sec-uriug the full produ<*t 
of his labor. That Is a standard of social justice which ignores the iHTsonal 
viewpoint. Now, then, let’s go back to our problem of the f(‘llow with the bn)ken 
leg and the automobile and see whether we can find a social standard for d(‘- 
tcrininlirg which, if any. of the five* attitudes (►f mind should be the basis of 
his compensation for taking the injure<l man to the hospital, and we come to the 
conclusion that the rescuer is deprived only so much ns during an equal length 
of time he would create in actual so<lal valiuvs or accept of others what was 
necessary to the niainlenan(!e of life. Then we have abolished exploitation and 
gotten rid of the ex'plolter, and each receives what he really coubl })rodu<*e of 
necessities of life during the sumo length of time that it would take to carry 
the afTllcted one to the hosplttil. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You being the judge, how much would you nnvnrd 
the man? 

Mr. ScHROEDEB. If he was a good man at hoeing potatoes, I would try to 
estimate what share of his time— suppose it took him a half si day, what sharo 
lie contributes toward the establishment of the vsihic of foods which he creates. 

Commissioner AVkin stock And if he were an an hitect, making $250 a day? 

Mr. ScniioEDER. My concejitlon Is that decent society would not pay him .$2.50 
a day; he gets that heeause he ha.s a little special monopoly; he has an educa- 
tion that was denied otliers, ami the estimate of his service is estimated on the 
value of his monopoly. 

Commissioner Weinstoc’K. And your Idea w^oubl be to pay the architect tbo 
same, regardless of their ability? * 

Mr. ScHuoFDER. Uegnrdless of their efficiency. The social value of tiu* pnaluct 
of his labor might take into consideration the value of his life to society. 

Commissioner Weinsto<'k. How would yon compensate him? 

Mr, ScHBOEDEB. By giving him a living as good as others get. 

Commissioner Weinhtik’k. Suppose you were an architect, and that T came 
to you, and you were busy, but I wanted you, and you said, “ I have not tiie 
time,” and I would ask you how much you are earning, and .you would say 
$10 or $15 or $20 a day, and I would tell you that I would pay you twice 
that 

Sir. Schboeder. I have not gotten you away from your vlewiiolnt. T tried 
to get you to the attitude of the pigeons, that were dividing that corn, accord- 
ing to their necessities, not according to grwd. If T could get you to think In 
terms of our pigeon society, w^e could easily see a method of getting at the situa- 
tion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I^et’s take this concrete case. You are an archi- 
tect? 

Mr. Schboeder. Pigeons are architects; they gather corn and build It in 
piles. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I would rather confine It to yourself. You, we 
say, are an architect, and have your hands full, and I value your skill, and 
think that you can do my work better than any other architect, that nobody 
else can do my work, and I am willing to pay you a premium In order to have 
you take my work in preference to other people’s w’ork, that I am willing to give 
you double the fee, is It wrong for me to offer it and for you to take It? 

Mr. Schboeder. Both propositions would be foolish, If we had the kind of 
personal standards of Judgment that I described to you. You don’t get away 
from these old modes of thinking. You must view the problem from the staud- 
poiqt of the social value of the service. 
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Commissioner .Weinstock. You do not think we are largely Creatures tit 
temptation, and that many of us are k^t decent and respectable and Tlrtuous, 
not because we would be otherwise, but because simply we are not tempted? 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB. I do not know of any great temptation that the printed page 
would open to anybody’s virtue. 

Commissioner Wetn stock. Do you not think obscene literature and obscene, 
Indecent pictures tend to arouse passions that would otherwise He dormant? 

Mr. ScHROKDER. Not that otherwise would He dormant. They may bring to 
consciousness some that already exist. Right In that connection I want to em- 
phasize one thing 

• Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). For example, If you were the 
teacher of a school, would you forbid bringing into your classroom indecent 
literature and indecent pictures, or would you encourage It? 

Mr. ScrrROEDER. I wouhl not do either. I would not forbid It and I would not 
encourage it. I am not sure that we would at all agree on what Is meant by 
indecent literature. 

Commissioner AV'kinstock. You would not object to it if it was brought In? 

Mr. ScHROEDER. Not especially, and I would not, if I had children of my 
(>wn, object to It. I would undertake to so enlighten them that it could not 
possibly do any harm. The real evil in all that situation now is that we are 
denying, under our censorship, the enlightenment which would perhaps pre- 
clude any evil, if any evil can possibly come out of that kind of a situation. 
We are denying the crowd to have ordinary information about a subject that 
is really sclontillc. You can get at the theology of sex, but you can not talk 
sexual science through the mall. 

There is one thing that has been emphasized by three witnesses already that 
I want to esiK'clally call to your attention. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. lA't me call your attention to the question of the 
mail being used for purposes of de<*eptlon, scliemes of all kinds. 

Mr, ScHuoEDiaB. There, something else besides the i)sychological effect, Is in- 
volved — the getting of property. There a property right might be involve<l, and 
that would not necessarily come under my definition of freedom of press. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. If you throw the mall open, if you throw the 
Postal Service open to anybody for any purpose they might desire, that 
deception could be practiced. 

Mr. ScHBOEDER. I woiild throw' it open as against all censorship of opinion. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Where it w'ould not afTe<*t property? 

Mr. ScHRoEDEB, It property is affected, then a different situation arises, with 
W’hlch I am not dealing. Three witnesses .since I Imve l>een w'aitlng here have 
cxpre.ssed some concern about tlie Imlustiial problems being related to the 
largeness of families of the i>oor, I think sufTuient attention has not been 
given to the responsibility of the Government for tlie existeiu*e of those large 
families. We now make it a crime in both State and Federal laws to dis- 
seminate any information on the sterilization of marriage. That Information, 
ip my judgment, in a city Hke Now York ought to he gratnilously imparted 
by the board of Iiealth, especially to tlie poor. The others get It any way. I 
think that would go a very long way toward solving the labor problem so 
far ns large families at least have anything to do with It. 

Commissioner O’Connij.l. You mean they should be trained scientifically in 
prevention? 

Mr, ScHROKDER. Yos, sir; that Is, they should have the information, should 
have access to the information just as much as the rich has access to It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are dealing with the psychologic condition. 

Mr. ScHROEDER. Ycs. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A condition of the mind? 

Mr. SoHROEDER. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I gathered from your attitude that throwing the 
post office open to everything ought to be brought about, that you would not 
even endeavor to restrain quack doctors from scattering their literature 
through the mail and imposing on the ignorance of people and getting them 
to imagine they are the victims of all kinds of diseases, and thus exploiting 
them, 

Mr. ScHBOEDKR. If you gathered that from my remarks, you did not listen 
to what I said to Commissioner O’Connell a minute ago. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Perhaps I did not catch it. 

Mr. ScifBOEDE». I said w'here fraud was involved— that is, fraud for the 
purpose of getting possession of a man’s money — it should not be done^^be* 
nniifMk thpre is stnm<9>thinfir hpsidpfl thA condition of a man’s mind involved. 
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ChAlrman Walsh* Is there a limitation on quack doctors sendlnjr out all 
sorts of things? 

Mr. ScHBOBDEB. There Is a limitation on their sending out misstatements 
of fact or fraud, and there is a limitation — whatever it may mean I do not 
know—to prevent them from sending out preventives through the mall. If 
the diseases with which they deal are sexual, and they deal with them in such 
way that someboily might call tliem ol)seene, then they are i)rohlhite»l. 

Chairman Walsh. Are not these quack medical institutions advertised all 
over the country? 

Mr. ScHROEDEB. Yes, they are; hut the advertising must not he ()l)scene In 
character, whatever that may mean, and tliere must he no fraudulent mis- 
representations made through the mail. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, a man describes himself as one of tlie moat 
wonderful doctors in the world and liavlng tlie greatest skill 

Mr. ScHROEDEB (Interrupting). “The most wonderful” T supi^ose the courts 
would say was a matter of opinion and not a (inestltm of fact. We may not 
misstate the fact as to his attainments or achievements. He may not say “ I 
am a graduate of 17 colleges,” when he is not; that would he a inisstatcinent 
of fact. To say “ I am a wonderful man ” Is an expression of opinion which 
may be very honest. 

I do not know whether you care to go into any nf tliese separate matters 
that I have spoken of hero with reference to the courts or not. 

Chairman Walsh. It would he very Interesting, I think, to state the result 
of your researches a little more particularly with reference to interpretation 
of laws affecting the rigid of free spi'ccli wlien* tlie same are not syiecitlc 
and definite. For Instance, there were charges made against Mr. Iglesias, who 
is here, to the effect that he incited (he multitude. 

Mr. ScHBOEOER. We have many laws similar to (hut that are enforce<l here. 
''I'lie situation there is this: They have some vague law wiilch says somelhlng 
about disturbing the peace. The court construes that, as they did In the ease 
of Upton Sinclair’s Silence League, that merely walking silently up and down 
in front of a building with crCpe on your arm lends, in (he Imagination of the 
.iudge, speculatlvel.v and prosi)eetively to disturb (he peace, heenuse Mr. 
Kookefeller’s friends might want to go down and assault Mr. Sinelnlr in eon- 
sequenee. In iny judgment all of that class of laws should he diMjared nneon- 
stltntlonal, because the statute itself d<M»s not define the erlteria of guilt In 
such way that a man, by rending the law, can tell in advance what he may 
or may not do under It. The courts when dealing with property riligts, as, 
for Instance, with railroad rates, very uniformly say that such was, because 
of their uncertainty, are unconstitutional In that they do not constitute due 
process of law. In order that there may bo due process of law there must 
first be a law, and law means a definite regulation, a definite rule of conduct. 
In property rights the conr.st always concede that when u railroad company is 
involved; but when personal liberty is involved they never once hav(' seen 
that uncertainty in criteria of guilt ought to result in declaring a statute 
unconstitutional. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been the trend of decisions with reference to 
declaring laws unconstitutional that undertake to place a limitation upon the 
right of free speech? 

Mr. SCHROEDEB. No court, so far as I can recall, ever has declared any law 
unconstitutional upon that ground. There again judge’s minds work in an 
entirely different manner when they are dealing with property regulations 
from what they do when they are dealing with problems of personal liberty or 
free speech. Sometimes a court has said, when the judge believed a particular 
utterance ought to be permitted, when the jmlge belleve<l it ought to be per- 
mitted, ** This particular utterance is protected by the free-speech clause of the 
Constitution,” without undertaking to define what constitutional freedom 
meant They only make a concrete dogma, but they never say that the law, 
of which this Is a part, and which by its terras, would cover this language, la 
unconstitutional. When they are dealing with property rights as, for Instance, 
In the employer’s liability law, they take a different view. They say the stat- 
ute includes something which is beyond the power of Congress as well as some- 
thing which la within the power of Congress, and then the court will say it Is 
not for the Judge to separate the constitutional part from the rest, and ‘‘We 
will declare the whole law unconstitutional.” They can always say that when 
they are dealing with property rights of corporations, but somehow or other 
they never can say that nor assume that attitude of mind when they are deal- 



ing with problems of free speech, with the right of assembly, the right to carry 
arms. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In private conversation, if I understood you cor- 
rectly, you said you did not think this commission had as yet struck the fuiida- 
mentals of the problem. Is this your conception of what constitutes tlie funda- 
mentals — this absolute free speech and free press? 

Mr. ScHBOEDEK. No ; that is not what I meant. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Be good enough to give us your conception of 
what are the funadmentals. 

Mr. ScHBOEDKB. The fundamentals of the economic question is the wage prob- 
lem — of the. wage problem— my thought at that time was this — I fear it will take 
some minutes to really get it over to you, to even approximate it, and I do 
not hope to succeeil tlien. 

The fundamental thing in the matter of the Industrial problem, as I see It, 
is not to get a philanthropic attitude toward the lalmrer. The real thing is to 
find a general standard for determining justice of his wage and then to direct 
legislation up to attain a closer approximation to that ideal, assuming that 
possibly it can not be done. How are we going to get that kind of standard? 
I.«t me state to you a iiy pothetical situation, which seems to me Involve all the 
aspects of the problem. 

Suppose a man with an automobile has a wreck on a lonely road. He brt‘aks 
his leg. and is thrown out, and is helpless. There comes along a man with 
another automobile, and the probabilities, we will assume for this hypothetical 
case, are that there is no other person likely to hapix^n along that road In the 
next 48 hours, during which time blood poison may set in and the man may 
die. lie appeals to the n(*.w man to takt‘ him to town to the hospital, and there 
a situation might arise where an inquiry Is made as to what would be a just 
compensation for that servi<*e. Sentimentalism Is to he bnrre<l. 

One undertaking to decide the qin*stion pres(mted might approach the prob- 
lem first from the .staiulpuint of tlie man who believes in scab lalK>r, and he 
would say, “A Just wage is what some neighboring farmer day after to-morrow, 
coming by here, will charge me to take me to town, $2.” 

Another man approaching the i)n>blem iwhaps from the standpoint of the 
trade-unionist, who belongs to the Taxicab Drivers’ Association, would say, 
“ Tlint is worth $5, because that is the union rate, and it ought to Ik> $5.” 

But a man comes along with a new antonmbile, and he says, “ But I am a 
professional man ; I am an architect. If I take you to town to the hospital, I 
will h>se an engagement over here, out of which I will earn $250; therefore I 
want $250. That Is a just wage.” 

A fourth man comes along and says, “ Tou are not worth $250 at the other 
job; you are robbing the other fellow; you are only worth $125; therefore you 
ought not to ask more than $125 a.s a just substitute for what you arc losing.” 

Another man deciding that problem might find out that the injurcsl man has 
a house and lot worth $1,000, and, believing In .Tim Hill’s theory, would say, 
“You must take what the traffic will bear; your life is worth more tlian your 
home. I want your house and lot or else you will die.” 

Which of the.s«^ five standards are you going to consider as the just wage; 
and if none of them, how are you going to get at what is a just (*ompeDsation 
in that situation? Manifestly 1ustic*e Is not to be achieved by adopting the i)er- 
sonal view of the scab, the trade-unionist, the architect, or the equitist, or even 
Jim Hill. In that situation you have got to get, if possible, an impersonal stand- 
ard, and in order to get an iini>ersonal standard you have first of all got to 
rid your mind, so far as possible, of all the preconceptions which are founded 
upon i)ersonal interests or ambitions built upon present-day standards. With 
a view to aiding that state of mind. I want to read a short paragraph here 
from a very conservative man, Mr. Paley (?). who wrote over a centurj^ ago. 
Then I am going to lead up to a social standard for the solving of this problem : 

“ If you should see a flock of pigeons In a field of corn, and If, instead of 
each picking where and what it likes, taking so much as It wanted and no more, 
you should see 99 of them gathering all they could into a heap, reserving nothing 
for themselves but the chaff and refuse, keeping this heap for one, and that 
the weakest, perhaps the worst, pigeon in the flock, sitting around and looking 
on all the winter whilst this one wn.s devouring, throwing about, and wasting 
it. If a pigeon more hungry than the rest touch a grain in the hoard, all the 
others Instantly fly down upon It and tear It to pieces. If you saw this, you 
wduld see nothing more than what ts an everyday practice established among 
men.” 
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Now, suppose you start to think about this problem from the attitude of 
mind of a pigeon society, and then seek a solution by the aid of the historical 
viewpoint. If you analyze<l the demand in behind the words and seek tlie sub- 
stance of Justice, not getting lost In forms by which slavery was made eflf(M*- 
tive, by such methotla let us consider the ix^asants’ wars, the alKilitlon of fuedul 
slavery, and the controversy over chattel slavery. As you get away from the 
forms and symbols and pnvesses by wlil«*h chattel slavery was afTecttsl and 
through which it was opposed, and so discover tlu‘ real gist of the contrtjversy, 
it must be this, that in behind the forms, heliind whicli slavery was maintained, 
there was a half conscious desire that tht‘ lalmrer sliouhl get the full product 
of his labor. If we can not show this deinaial to be unjust, w’e should soi'k to 
satisfy It. 

Now, as far as I can see, from the few days I have hoard tlje itupiiry of this 
commission, the inquiry has not bi'en directed, us fur as tiie .quest Ions are con- 
cerned, toward anything which would squint at tlie realization of tl»at Ideal 
or that urge in the laborer toward the demanding and securing tlie full product 
of his labor. That Is a standard of social Justice which Ignon^s tiu' jau-souid 
viewpoint. Now, then, let’s go back to our problem of the fellow witlj the bn>ken 
leg and the automobile and s(»e whetiier \ve can find a .so<*ial standard for <le- 
terinining wblch, if any, of the live attitudes of mind should be tlie basis of 
his compensation for taking the injured man to the hospital, and we come to the 
conclusion that the rescuer is deprived only so iiiucli as during an e<iual length 
of time he would creale in actmil social valutas <a* .accept of otlmrs wdiut wais 
necessary to the maintenance of life. Tlien we huvt* abolished exploitation and 
gotten rid of the exploiter, and each receives what he really coiiI<l produee (►f 
necessities of life during the same length of time that it w'ould take to <*nrry 
the afflicted one to the hospital. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You being the Judge, how* nnicli wamld you reward 


the man? 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB. If he was a gotxl man at hoeing potatoes, I would try to 
estimate wliat sliare of Ids time -suppose it look him a half a day, wliat share 
he contributes toward the establishment of the value of foods w hich he creates. 

Commissioner Weinstock And if he w'ere an architect, making $250 a day? 

Mr. R(’Hboedek. ^^y conception Is that decent soci('ty w'lmld not pay blin $250 
a day ; he gets that because be has a little siwclal monopoly ; he has an educa- 
tion that WTis denied olliers, and tlie estimate of his service Is estimated on the 
value of his monopoly. 

Commissioner Weinstock, And your idea wouhl be lo pay the architect the 
same, regardle-ss of their ability? 

Mr. ScHuoFDEB. Reg<MrdlosH of their efficiency. The social value of the product 
of his labor might take Into consideration the value of his life to society. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How’ w’ould you compensate him? 

Mr. SCHBOEDEB. By giving him a living as good as others get. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Suppose you were an architect, ami that I came 
to you, and you were busy, but I w^anted you, and you said, “ T have not the 
time,” and I would ask you how much you are earning, and you w'oiihl say 
$10 or $15 or $20 a day, and I would tell you that I would pay you twdee 


that 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB. I linve not gotten you aw'ay from your viewpoint. I tried 
to get you to the attitude of the pigeons, that were dividing that corn, accord- 
ing to their necessities, not according to greed. If I could get you to think in 
terms of our pigeon society, we could easily see a method of getting at the situa- 
tion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let’s take this concrete case. You are an archi- 
tect? 

Mr, ScHBOEDEB. Pigeons are architects; they gather corn and build It in 
piles. 

Commls.sioner Weinstock. I would rather confine it to yourself. You, we 


say, are an architect, and have your hands full, and I value your skill, and 
^ink that yon can do my work better than any other architect, that nobody 
else can do my work, and I am willing to pay you a premium in order to have 
yon take my work in preference to other people’s work, tliat I am willing to give 
yon double the fee, Is It wrong for me to offer It and for you to take It? 

Mr. ScHBOEDEB. Both propositions would be foolish, if w'e had the kind of 
personal standards of Judgment that I described to you. You don’t get away 
from these old modes of thinking. You must view the problem from the stand- 
point of the social value of the service. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. In the place of you being^n architect, say, yon 
were a physician, and that I felt that the life of my wife or baby waa in 
danger, and I had the greatest confidence in you, more than In anybody else, 
and I thought that you could save the life of my wife or child, and I had no 
confidence in the other physicians. You have your hands full, but I want you 
to come a great distance to perform the service, and I am ready to offer you a 
premium so you will not be a loser by so doing, is that wrong for me to offer it, 
and is it wrong for you to accept It? 

Mr. ScHROEDER. Not under present conditions, but under decent society it is 
\vrong for me to accept it, and Impossible for you to offer it, because you 
would not be richer than the most. This woman that you assume can not pay 
me anything may be worth more to society than your wife, and this shotild 
determine my choice as to wlu^m I will serve. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is true. Then, I take it, you condemn in 
toto the present method of compensation? 

Mr, ScHROEDKR. I say that It is not a just method at all. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is a just method? 

Mr. SciTROEDER. The one that I have explained, that makes compensation 
depend on the social value of the service. 

Corami.ssloner Weinstock. Who ought to be judge? 

Mr. ScHROKDER. Society, when it gets civilized, will be. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wbat form will you have to determine? Society is 
a very indefinite thing. 

Mr. ScHROEDER. It might be determined approximately ; ns I stated, an Ideal 
never can l>e realized to the full. It might be determined approximately, if 
Bill Haywood’s dream was realized, and all of the workmen got into one union. 
You could keep your paper title to the factories, all they wanted was the entire 
product of the factory, if they did the work. That would come nearer a solu- 
tion of it than anything. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is there a name to your philosophy? 

Mr. ScHROEDER, I don’t know of anybody that believes it, as I do, and I have 
po name for It myself. 

. Commissioner Weinstock. Do you call It Socialist? 

Mr. ScHROEDER. I do not. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Or I. W. W.? 

Mr. ScHROEDER. No ; I don’t think so. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It has not been christened yet? 

# Mr. ScHROEDER. It has not been christened, hut I rather deplore a state of 
mJnd that falls to understand principles without familiar labels. Now, after all, 
tt Is a simple proposition we are trying to get at, namely, the social value of a 
man’s service, and give him as near as we may the social value In return. It 
4oes not matter what labor Is nssigneil to it, and perhaps I differ from other 
radicals only as to the mo.st efllcient methods for reaching this end. 

Commissioner Weinstock. This commission has Invited constructive sugges- 
tions, and that are practical In cliaracter, and tlmt can be applied to the condi- 
tions by which we are surrounded. We are very grateful to you, as to others. 
If you can give us an idea, not under conditions as Haywood described 

Mr. ScHROEDER. There Is no practical remedy for any of these things. There 
is only an evolutionary growth toward the ideal, and if we see the ideal clearly 
we shall gradually adjust ourselves to it. First of all there must be freedom 
of speech, for Haywood and the rest, to defend their dreams. We have not 
gotten to a stage where a man can advocate free speech. I have been twice 
suppressed by the police in New York City for attempting to advocate free 
speech. It is foolish to talk about any practical result. The Members of 
Congress don’t want It, or they might do something like this: First, the land 
value, the tax, and the income tax which confiscates all above $5,000 a year 
for each family, and repeal all of the patent laws, by virtue of which a few 
men have a monopoly on all of the tools of a trade, that might help a little, 
and in order to protect ourselves against a lawless judiciary, and make it pos- 
sible to have at least a little new thought getting into the Judicial mind, and 
'^e ought to prohibit lawyers from reading judicial precedents in their argu- 
ments before the court, and the court from citing those other adjudications for 
their justification. Sir Edward Coke said that a man that knows no reason 
for the law knows no law. I quote from memory. And by that standard a great 
muny Judges would be disqualified for their position. If men were studying 
Judicial decisions to discover the reasons for the law, and they come Into 
a court to enlarge the understanding of the judge instead of trying to pll^up 
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dogmas, we might gat a little reform. That is not us foolish as it may 
because I am told that In France and (Jennuny this method exists, and in 
one State or Territory In this Nation the reading; of deeishms wtwe once pro- 
hibited by statute, but f(>r <lift‘erent reasons, thoutjli — I refer to rtalu 

Chairman Walsh. What do you think produces the two distinct mental atti- 
tudes of the judj?es, with reference to i>roiierty ri^dit and free spinrliV 

Mr. ScHKOEDER. I think it is largely a trick of psycliolo^^y that the judKe is 
unconscious of. Certainly in any situation of that sort men naturally can iKi 
classltied into two groups, the peojile with conlllctin^^ tendenci(‘s in their atti- 
tude of mind, one is tlnit tendency which wlaai it h('<‘oin(*s cons<*ious and i‘x- 
presses itstdf in detinite formula means }iov(‘rnincnt fnan above the pcH)ple. 
That is the theory of the aristocrats and royalists’ th<ui}j:ht. Tin* other, if it 
becomes conscious and expresses itself, is a scheme of jiovernnaMit from out of 
the people. Now, to .iiuljte by his habitual attitude toward thin^^s ahov(‘ him, 
by a consistent habit of harking; back to ancients j>r(‘C('tlent, wliich always 
means to go back to England, wFere the decisions all are dominaU'd pra(*llcally 
without exception by those who b(‘liev(‘ in governnumt fi-om above th(‘ peo]>le, 
and that always means government by the rich and for tin' rich. Now. then, 
he distrusts instantly, without expressing it, and prol)ai)ly if (piesti(MU'd about 
it verbally would deny It. he distrusts tlie jietion of the c<uumon ])eople, ami 
those that come up out of tlie poo})Ie, and he has an avtTsion to the critici'^m 
that c<unes from them that are dowm and out, and this attitude of aversion 
compels him to read into the Constitution things that never w’(*re Intendf'd to 
he there by nam like ,Tefl*(*rson, and likewise it creates that attitinle that pre- 
disposition to do the thing which jiromotes the inten‘st of th(‘ rieli. I^syelio 
logically he identities himself emotionally witli them and iiielr rules of the 
game of life, uncon.scious as to the pro<‘ess naturally of this thing, abiding by it, 
not because it is there, but abiding by it because be is in an (‘motional state, 
and be gets sympathetic with otliers. 

Now, tak(‘ Tannebaum ; he eoiims into court, liernlded in advance as an 
anarchist or I. W. W. flis hair Is a hit long, h<* has a fluffy ti(', ]u‘ looks 
different from other people and talks dilTerenf, and lias not th(‘ pomp and 
scraping attitude to tlie judge, and asserts his indlfferem*(', and also asserts 
that he has not done anything w’rong. hut he is a dangerous (dtlzim, and the 
judge takes the emotional attitude towmrd him that he would take toward a 
wild animal, a thing tliat Is feanal, lieeauso he didn’t know what he wuis going 
to di), how he W'us going to act, Th(*re Is no sympathetic understanding In Unit 
case. The judge that punished Tanneniiaum w’as el(*<*t(al as a progressive, and 
to be a progr(*.sslve in New York Is Itself a suspicious circmrnstanec' ; and In 
view of that fact it is fair to infer, even tlamgh not eonselous of the fact, or 

even if he was the emotional n‘action would lie th(‘ same, that if lie showed 

any sympathy that lie wouhl be suspicioiKal as being unduly sympatlietlc with 
his th(X)rles, and as a sort of action in self-defense, against suspicion of such 
radicalism, he gives him the limit. 1 think I know' more about psychology than 
he does himself, and that is tlie way those things work, and that is wdiy all of 
this talk w’e hear of equality before the law is absolutely absurd. There is not 
now and never has been and. In my judgment there never will be wliat Is 
called efiuality before tlie law% and it arises out of just this sort of a situation. 

Again, in criminal cases, and, of course, these agitators get into court on 
criminal ca.ses often, the laws almost pnK'Iude the possibility of justice, unh.*ss 
the plea of insanity is entered. Tlum, If that plea is made, you can Introduce 

the slate of mind that resulte<l in the crime, and if it is not, the judge refuses 

to take into account and the rules of evidence preclude those facts, and they 
can not Introduce in evidence the state of mind that cau8(Mi it. Now, I say 
that you can not even approximate justice as to those tlilng.s, unles.s you g(‘t a 
sympathetic understanding of things, and unless you know the clrcumstanc(^ 
which induced the particular state of mind which resulted In the so-called 
criminal act, wdiether it is violence in a strike situation or what not. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. If you liad b(*i‘n the judge in both of those cases, 
what sentences would you have given ; take, for instance, in th(J Tanneliaum 

Mr. ScHBOEDER. I would not have given Tannebaum any sentence whatever, 
because he did no injury to anylxHly, and was simply exercising his right of 
free speech. He went to a church and asked permission to slwp there, along 
with others, and they offered to clean up the church afterwards, and he was 
told he w’ould have to consult the pastor of the church. 

38819®— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 11 50 
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IvOt me illustrate that in a particular concrete case/ This is the kind Of 
complaints I And are against tlie court. A young man by the name of Tanne- 
buum In New York was found guilty of constructive breach of the peace. He 
was a little boy about 21 years ohl, who was conspicuous in the disemployment 
movement in New York. For his constructive offense he received a punlsh- 
^neiit of one year in jail with a fine of $500, which at the usual rate meant 
Iwo years and five months in jail, because he had no money. The distiu- 
gulshe<l gentleman who is the employee of the Sugar Trust robbed the Gov- 
ernment of $11,000,000 on import duties, etc., received two years in jail. Now, 
that Is the kind of thing that sticks in their memory, and causes their criticism 
of courts. The judge who got these Sugar Trust fellows before him, and gave 
them two years in jail, had before him nice gentlemen, wearing good clothes; 
they were the kind of people that he meets in his clubs and social life; he 
could understand their ambition to serve well the corporations that can award 
high. Perhaps he hud in his younger days an ambition to serve them himself. 
He acts as a sympathetic understanding of that man and judged the penalty 
accordingly. 

Commissioner Hauriman. Did he not go in during the services and make a 
disturbance? 

Mr. SciiuoEDER. No, ma’am. 

Commissioner Harriman. Who was that? 

Mr. ScHROEDER. Bouck White. Tannebaum came back, and there is a dispute 
whether he went in of his own volition, or whether the policeman coaxed him 
in, and he says they did coax him in, and when he got inside they said that 
everybody inside was under arrest, and for that he got two years and five 
months. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And the other man? 

Mr. ScHROKUEB. I don’t know, I hate to judge anybody. I think I would 
probably rather discharge him. Certainly these men should not be punished 
so long ns men like old man Ilavemeyer escaped the penalty. If anyone is to 
be punished, it should be the men higher up. 

Commissioner Harriman. Mr. Schroeder, evidently you don’t approve of 
people that are ricli? 

Mr. Schroeder. I don’t approve of rich people that got rich by exploitation, 
and there are few that get rich any other way. I have no grudge against the 
peoi)le as people. 

Commissioner Harriman. I understand you to say that you are a lawyer 
and work without pay? 

'Mr. Schroeder. I am a parasite, about as far as the lawyer gets. 

Commissioner Harriman. But to the man who is down and out you are a 
rich man? 

Mr. Schroeder. Certainly ; I am a parasite and ought to be abolished. 

Commissioner Harriman. Do you think that the man that is down and out 
ought to condemn you as a parasite? 

Mr. Schroeder. I don’t think anybody has a right to condemn anybody else. 

Commissioner Harriman. You would let him do it? 

Mr. Schroeder. Certainly ; they have done it. 

Commissioner Harriman. Is he ju.'^t as much justified as you in saying what 
you have about Mr. Havemeyer or anybody else? 

Mr. Schroeder. Certainly ; they have done It often. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have not denied It? 

Mr. Schroeder. I have not ; I plead guilty. 

Commissioner Harriman. I want to say it is ony a question of comparison 

Mr. ScHBOBDEB. I don’t think It Is a question of what you happen to have, 

but how you get it, and the system tliat creates it for you. I think the present 
system that creates It for you ought not to be, and it seems to me that all our 
legislation ought to be shaped up to a point of Its ultimate abolition, it can 

\w s\ves ttie laborer the full product 

TESTIMONY OF MR. SAMUEL OOMPERS. 


Chairman Walsh. You are Mr. Samuel Oomtx^rs, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, and you hare appeared before our commission before, 
jnerely making that statement for the record. Now, I understand, Mr. 
^that 3 0U would like to make with reference to some matters that have 
^nd supplemental to some others perhaps that you have already 
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said. You may proceed in your own way, because I do not know exactly what 
it is. 

Ml^ Gompeks. Mr. Chairnmn, before I prcK-eoil to make the stattaiieiit that I 
had in mind to make, may I say that in eoimectioii with the qiiesliou asked by 
Commissioner O’Conneil of the witness representative of (he Coverimr of 
Porto Uico, regardliiK the ad\iee given by the tjovernor of Porto Uleo to the 
cigar makers on strike, he adviseil them to remrii to \\ork upon tlie conditions 
set forth by the employers. 1 was in Porto Ui(o at the time, after the go\ernor 
had given that a(l\ice. I had two confereiUH'h with (he governor and lie re- 
peateil that mlvice to me. The cigar makers belongt'd to the same inti'rnatitmal 
organization of wliich I am a member and an oflice in mldition to laang iiresi- 
deiit of the American Federation of Labor. In i-onleriMue with the striking 
cigar mak<TS, in puidic mass meeting, I a<lvi.'.ed them not to a«-c('pt (he gov- 
ernor’s ad\ice; that they couhl return to work on the employers’ (erms when 
they were more hungry than they were tlien. 

'i'hey held out. Tlie (hgar Makers’ International Fni«m came to llielr linan- 
cial support, and as a result of their liohling out they reached an agri'emc'ut 
with their employers on much lietter terms and conditions. 

A word with regard to the subje<t of fr4‘e spiHvh and free pr(‘ss. ! have' 
been, with a number of my as.soeiates, ih(‘ victims of attemiits of courts to 
interfere wdth my right — the exercise of my right ns a citizen of th(‘ country 
the exercise of the right of free speecli ami fre^e jiress. Mmdi has been made by 
witnesses before tlie commission, wilness(*.s generally in I lit' emiiloy of the in- 
trests against labor, that 1 have delied the courts. I have had no lieslre to 
defy the courts, Imt I had a very great desire to exiTcise my constitutional 
guaranteed rights, wlien o(*casion required tliat 1 should so exercise tluvse 
riglits in the interest of my fellows. One was, for instance, when, in tin* 
bituminous coal strike of 1897, Judge Jackson issued ids injiinetion forlihhling 
pidilic meetings In West Virgiida tind tliroiighout his .’pirisdletion, and forbade 
the freedom of speech. I went to West Virginia and held meetings and siioke. 
It was then I declared, and I ha\e adluTed to it ever slnec*^ — it w'as at d'lnir- 
inond, W. Va. ; niy memory does not serve me us to tlie oxa<*t terms, Imt this 
Is it in substance, that wIkui any court shall undertake, by a wTit of lnjune> 
tlon, to deny me of the rigid of fre(' speech and free i>ress, as giiurante<‘d to 
me by the Constitution of my country, 1 propose to exercise my constltutlonul 
rights, the injunction to the contrary notwltlistanding. 

l>uring tlie contempt proce(*dings before' Justice Wright of tlie District Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia for alleged violation of the terms of 
the injunction Issued by Judge Gould, his ass<Kdii(e, in whicli I and my asso- 
ciates, and other numerous iiersons unnaiiH'el, were enjoim'd from discussing 
eitlier orally or in print or in cireailar form, or in writing, or in any manner 
directly or Indirectly, referring to the concern with wdiich a large part of the 
organized workmen were In controversy, I proceediKl to discuss that question, 
both In tlie American Federatioiilst, the ofllcial journal of the American Fedora- 
tiou of Labor, of which I was and am editor, through circulars, and upon tlie 
public platform. 

In 1908, during the pre.sldentlul campaign of (hat year, the TlepubHvan 
Party refused to take cognizance of any rt^ciuest which we laid made in regard 
to incorporating in the platform of that party the relief which we asked. We 
then went to the Deniocratlc Party, and the Democratic Jhirty Incorporated in 
its platform the declarations wliich we sought. As a result, not because wo 
are Democrats — because, as a matter of fact, we are not, in a partisan sense — 
but, using the Democratic Party us one of th<; greatest Instruments tiy whieh 

we had hoped to accomplish our purpo.se to relieve the situation and conditions 
tvlilch arise under such clrcmnstances, to relieve It, first, by the declaration 
in the party platform, and, secondly, in the hope that if It was successful 
Cowgteaa 'wovAA emeV w Xml iwlc*A\ w co\\\\Avv\\vX. wwA s,ecwT\nR the 

relief. 

During that campaign I took tlie platform in advocacy of the defeat of the 
Republican candidate upon tlie ijlatform whlcli ignored the ilemands of labor 
and advocated the election of the candidate of the Democratic Party, because 
the platform of that party containo<l the declarations of relief wliich we asked. 
During my advocacy of the defeat of the one candidate and the election of the 
other, I used the state of facts as they existed in our controversy between us 
and that company — ^which I prefer for the record not to name, because we 
have come to an amicable agreement with the company, and we do not want 
to keep alive any feeling which at that time may have been engendereil— but, 





llS I say, in the course ofay addmses 


^^lATlOXs, 


upon the public platfon 


mwOT, advocating the defeat of one candidate aZ thU « Poiit. 
()th(T candidare for tlw Presidency of the United States, I 
y^W/y jrJmiJ cxMod in the then pending: trial and used it as an nh 
yfyp /> /Mmy;^F for t/ie mmve reMprom/sed /s fPe p/at/orm 7/tl 
^ Domocratc Party. Because I used the state of facts, the argument I wmk 
Ujpon tJia piatform was used as evidence against me that I violated the tmm 
of the injunction and therefore was guilty of contempt of court I may s-jy 
that in the decision which Judge Wright rendered in the Grst case he usdi 
the statement that the constitutional provision by which Congress is inhibited 
from curtailing the right of free speech, or abridging the right of a free press 
and free assemblage, was applicable to Congress and had no effect or influence 
^ as far as tlie courts are concerned. 


I will say that the judge on that trial sentenced John Mitchell to 9 months 
in prison, and sentenced Frank Morrison to 6 months, and me to 12 months, 
because we dared to dis(*uss the merits of a controversy between human rights 
and a stove. 1 1 is decision was reversed, and upon another trial he again im- 
posed the same senlenees. The sentence was again reversed. We have not 
been in prison, and Mr. Wrlirht is no longer judge. 

Mr. Chairman, having had the opportunity of appearing before the commis- 
sion on two occasions, I would not have asked to be heard again were it not 
for the fact that certain matters were Introduced here and strenuously pre- 
sented : First, in regard to tiie provision of the Clayton antitrust law, which 
became a law Octoi»(*r 1, 1914; second, in regard to the culpability of myself 
and associates of mine in regard to the McNamara cjise; third, in regard to 
the question of tiio trades-unionists having themselves and their own sellish 
motives alone in mind and of the declared statements by attorneys for inter- 
ests hostile to labor and from the mouth of a witness, whom I did not hear, but 
it was repeated by another in my proscmce and in h(‘arlng of the commission — 
the statement of “the uncompromising hostility of organized labor to non- 
unionists.” 


I realize that you are not only crowdcsl hut really jamme<l for time, and I 
will try to just meet a few of thos(* things as brielly as it is possible for me 
to do. 


There are some men who, out of their “zeal and friendship for labor,” will 
Imve very little consideration of what labor really desires and alms to aceom- 
1)1 ish. I read and I was otlierwlse authoritatively informeil that Mr. Daniel 
Davenport, the attorney for the so-called American Anti-Boycott Association, 
delivered himself of a philippic against the provisions of the Clayton antitrust 
law and declaring that under the same circumstances under which the Hatters* 
case arose a case would he maintained, and that the powers of the courts, in 
so far as curtailing the rights and liberties of America’s workers, are greater 
now than before the Clayton antitrust law was enacted ; and, further, I am in- 
formed that a lawyer by the name of Spelling, a supposed friend, in a carefully 
prepared pap<*r took the same position — that many of the rights before the 
enactment of the law were now taken away by tlie enactment of the Clayton 


antitrust law. 


I do not want to take up your time in arguing this proposition at this time, 
hut I want to submit for the record this document, which I trust may appear 
if the record Is priiitetl in tyi>e, equally conspicuous with the type In which 
Mr. Davenport’s statement or Mr. Spelling’s paper may appear. 

(The document referred to by the witness, entitled “ Labor I^egislation in the 
Clayton Act,” by Hon. George W. Wlckersham, reprinted from the Alumni 
llegister of the University of Pennsylvania, dated December, 1914, was sub- 
mltte<l in printe<l form.) 

It is a paper by the Hon. George W. Wlckersham, former Attorney General 
of the United States, on “Labor legislation In the Clayton Act.” The copy 
which I have is n reprint from the Alumni Register of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Dcceruhor, 1914. I wish to rend only a .sentence taken from the 
pamphlet on page 132 of the reprint, as follows: 

“ The court disinlsstsl the contention that the statute was not violated by 
those methods of coercion because physical obstrindion was not alleged. Had 
^“the Clayon law been then in force, it seems clear that the defendants’ acts 
would not have been illegal.” 

I read the entire paragraph, but I want to read tiie last sentence by Itself, 
where, speaking of the Hatters’ case, lie said: 

“ Had the Clayton Act been then in force, it seems clear that the defendants* 
acts w'ould not have been illegal.” 
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Fuwmnissioner weaNSTOCK. Whose opinion Is that? 

" Mr. OoMPEES. Hon. George W. Wlckersham, former Attorney General of the 
[Jnited States under President Taft. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And under what circumstances did he write that 
opinion ? 

Mr. Gompers. He wrote that as his opinion upon the effe<‘t of the lah<»r pro- 
visions of the Clayton antitrust law of 1014 and its protective featiir(‘s. in so 
far as the associations of labor are concerned. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. That is, he gave a public address In wldc'h la* re- 
viewed the law and its effect? 

Mr. Gompers. This Is a paper contributcnl to tlie Alumni Reglstc^r of tin* Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and In this form it is a reprint from that Alumni 
Register. 

I desire to make this personal expression of opinion, tinit no one 1ms yc't 
aceused Mr. Wlckersham of being ovcrfriendly ton arc! organizeni labor. As a 
matter of fact, in that opinion which I have Just suhmlttcMl, and from ^\hleh I 
ciuoted that sentence, he takes me very sc'verely to task and crltleizi's me 
severely. But I am loss concerned for his adver.so criticism of me than I am 
for his indorsement of my ])osi(ion and the i>osition of tlie Ameriean Fedenilion 
of Labor, that the labor provisions of thc‘ Clayton antitrust law do take' tho 
voluntary asscKiations out of the Sinn-man antitrust law, where they wene im- 
properly placed by wh.it we held and hold to he the misinterpret at h»n of that 
law by the courts in oiir country: and T am willing that the opinion (»f Mr. 
Wickersham as a lawyer shall stand as agaitist the opinion of either Mr. Speed- 
ing or Mr. Davenport. 

Commissioner Wetnstoc k. Was Mr. Si>elling employed l)y organizc‘d labor in 
connection with the Clayton Act? 

Mr. Gompers. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. He was not? 

Mr. Gompers. He was not. 

Commissiemer AVkinstock. 1 nnderst<H>d him to say while he was on tho stand 
that he had I>e(‘n employed by organIzcMl labor. 1 do not rcrad In Just what 
connection it was. 

Mr. Gompers, He Inid been <‘mpl<>yed l)y (»rganized labor, at his recjin^st, and 
to which we consentc'd, and he reprc*senle<l ns in several h(‘aritigs 

Commissioner Weinstock (interrupting). In connection with tlio (Mayton 
Act? 

Mr. Gompers. No, sir; in the amendment of the Sherman antitr\jst law, or 
the supplementary legislation which we sought and which was then known 
as the Peurre bill. But, in cons<*quence of a statement made by him during 
one of the hearings before the Judiciary Committee of either the House or 
the »Senate, we preferred that he would no longer r(‘present us. I am not, nor 
do I wish to he understood, or wish it to he inferre<l from what I said, that 
I asperse tlie motives of Mr. Spelling, simply that he does not represent in tlie 
sllglitest degree the organized labor movement of America. 

Commls.sIoner AVeinstock. Up to this time, I take it, Mr. Gompers, tin* tc'st 
has not been made In the court as to what the Clayton Act really stands for 
and really means? 

Mr. Gompers. You are right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It has not been tested yet? 

Mr. Gompers. It has not; and because of tliat, sir, I hold that a man who 
has proclaimed himself as a friend of labor’s contention and who still Insists 
that he is, ought not to apply adversely c<mstrnction upon a law which he 
says he favors — at least until after the courts shall have adversely determined 
the question. I have here, Mr. Clmlrinan, an article which I have written and 
published in the November, 1914, Issue of the American Federation! st, under 
the title of “The charter of Industrial freedom — Labor provisions of the 
Clayton antitrust law.’’ If I may have the privilege, I should like to submit 
that as part of the record. 

(The document referred to by the witness, entitleil “The charter of in- 
dustrial free<lom — Labor provisions of the Clayton antitrust law,’’ by Samuel 
Gompers, published in Washington, D. in the American Federationist, Noveq|- 
ber, 1914, was submitted In printed form.) 

I want to call attention to the first sentence of sectlr)n 0, of the Clayton 
antltmst law: 

“ That the labor of a human being Is not a commodity or article of commerce.’’ 

That declaration Is now the law of the United States — 
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The labor of a human being Is not a commodity or article of commerce.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is that a new dictum? If I remember rightly, I 
have forgotten whether It was Mr. Davenport or Mr. Spelling, who, on the 
witness stand, claimed that that was not new; that that had always been the 
attitude of the courts not to treat labor as a commodity. 

Mr. Gompeus. The very opposite is the truth, Mr. Weinstock. The whole 
basis of judicial decisions Is founded upon the concept that labor is a com- 
mwllty, an article of commerce. Indeed, the courts, even In the hatters’ case, 
speak of a free flow of labor between the States. The courts in Massachusetts, 
and elsewhere, too, buf I refer to this particularly, as it comes to me in regard 
to Massachusetts, the Injunctions have all been Issueti upon the concept that 
the employer is entitled to a free flow of labor. Tliere can not be a free flow 
of labor unless labor Is a commodity or an article of commerce. It is not like 
that you can have free flow of labor unless you can have the same free flow 
of laborers who have the labor power. You can not distinguish between labor 
and the laborer. It Is not as If It were a ton of coal, or a side of pork. It Is 
the first time that any legislative authority of equal power, or i;)erhaps of any 
power In any country or any State, has made a declaration of this character, 
and quite apart from the other labor provisions and remeilial provisions In so 
far as injunctions, etc., are concerned In the Clayton antitrust law, that 
declaration in Itself justified me in declaring that it wts a charter of Industrial 
freedom, for no court can depart from that declaration. 

May I submit, too, here, a report which the executive council of the American 
Federation of T.abor i)resented to the Philadelphia convention of the federation 
in 1914, at Philadelphia, Pa., on the Clayton antitrust law, and its understand- 
ing of that law; and also a circular which I issued to the workers of the 
United States to dissipate the false Impressions which Mr. Davenport and 
some of his conferees tried to create among the workers of our country as to 
what he declared to be the Insufficiency of the law in so far as laborers were 
concerned, and that It was worse than the Sherman antitrust law itself In so 
far as the laborers were concerned. 

(The document referred to by the witness entitled “Report of the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor to the thirty-fourth annual 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, Philadelphia, Pa., November, 
1914, upon the subject (flayton antitrust law,” ])ublislied by the American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. 0., 1914, was submitted in printed form.) 

With that I will leave that subject. 

It Is stated that the trade-unionists are “ uncompromisingly hostile to the 
nonunionists.” If that statement Is not correct, I would like to be corrected, 
as I understand that is a statement made by a witness before this commission. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you please repeat it? 

Mr. Gompebs. I say it has been asserted before this commission that the 
attitude of organized labor is one of “uncompromising hostility to non- 
unionists.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think something to that effect was said, Mr. 
Gompers, but I do not recall the precise language. 

Mr. Gompers. I heard it repeated, and it was not modified. 

Chairman Walsh. I think that is substantially the statement. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I do not remember the exact words, but It was to 
that eifect. 

Mr. Gompers. The American Federation of Labor has been in existence since 
November 9, 1881. It has held conventions every year slrae. The objects of 
our federation have not been changed in phraseology, so far as my memory 
serves,, from the first declaration at Pittsburgh in 1881. Article II of the con- 
stitution of the American Federation of Labor, setting forth its objects, reads as 
follows : 

“ Sec. 1. The object of this federation shall be the encouragement and forma- 
tion of local trade and labor unions and the clo.ser federation of such societies 
through the organization of central trade and labor unions in every city and 
the further combination of such bodies Into State, Territorial, or provincial 
organizations to secure legislation in the interest of the working masses. 

“ Skc. 2. The establishment of national and international trade-unions, based 
upon a strict recognition of the autonomy of each trade, and the promotion and 
advancement of such bodies.” 

Section 3 is new ; that is, about six or seven or eight years ago It was new. 

“ Sec. 3. The establishment of departments composed of national or interna- 
tional unions aflRlated with the American Federation of Labor of the same 
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industry, and which departments shall be governed in (‘onformlty with the laws 
of the American Federation of liabor. 

“Sec. 4. An American feileratitm of all national and international tra<le- 
unions to aid and assist ea<*h other; to aid ami encourage the sale of union- 
label goods; and to secure legislation in the Interest of th working pi'ople and 
Influence public opinion, by iK^ceful and legal nietliods. in favor of organlziMl 


labor. 

“ Skc. 5. To aid an<l encourage the labor j>re.ss of America.” 

In that work of organizing nonunion workers \Ne publish, and have pnbllslaHl 
since and including 1804, an ofllcial monthly niagazlm*, calknl the Anuulcan 
Federation, in which the wrongs inflicted upon working pt'ople are erlticizctl 
and condemned and the rights to which the workers are cntithMl are eaiuiestly 
and zealously advocated, legislation in the interest of tin* workers particularly 
arguetl and urged. 

In .so far as law.s are co!)cerned, we liave a legislative committees ami base 
had such a committee from the tirst formation of our fetler.al ion, attending the 
se.ssIons of Congress, attending u]H)n commltbM's. In evory State in (he Union 
there is a State federation, wltli its legislative committee perbunnlng tiu' same 
duty before Slate l('gislatnre.s. In nearly every eity »>f the country w<‘ have 
central lal)or unions performing that .same duty within fludr localities. 

Within the past few years we have puhlislied a Weekly News Letter ct)rdaln- 
ing th(‘ news garnered from the Imlmstriul and legislative field alTecting the 
workers generally. We have published < irculars and pamiihlets urging workers 
to organize. One of them is a small four-page pamphlid entitled ‘‘Aims, Pur- 


poses, Declarations of American Federation of Labor.” 

(The pamphlet refc'rrt'd to, entitl(*d “Anns. Purposes. I hHbirations of Ameri- 
can Federation of Lal)or.'‘ b\ Samind CompiTs ami Frank Morrison, publlsluMl 
by the American Federation of Labor, without date, was submitted in prlnte<l 
form. ) 

TjOI me read Just this liom it: “From (he inception (d (lie American Federa- 
tion of Labor it has takem the stand that while unions for the various tradi^s 
and callings must each and all lie l(‘ft entirely fr<‘e to govern ihtanselves within 
their own borders, y<‘t IxdwaHui the members of all thesi* unions there should be 
a bond u.s great as that between the members of the same organization.” 

Then, omitting .some parts not germane: “ It secdcs to organi/x^ the yet unor- 
ganized w'orkers, the skille<l and the unskilled, the permanently locatcnl and the 
ndgi’utory.” 

It further declares the purpo.ses of a similar character. 

Here Is another four-jiage pamphlet, “Hints to Unions, Organizers.” 

(Tlie pamphlet referral to, ontltkHl “Hints to Unions, Organizers, and 
Others,” by Samuel Goinpers, lssue<l by the American Ftxlcration of Labor, 
without date, was submitted In printed form.) 

Paragraph 17 declares as follows: “The unions .should make it easy for 
applicants to become members.” 

I have here a small leaflet, entitled “ Why We Unite,” u\)Ou the same pur- 


(The pamphlet referred to, entitled “Why We Unite,” by the organizing bu- 
reau of the American Federation of Labor, press of the Trades Unionist, Wash- 
ington, D. O., without date, w'us submitted In printed form.) 

I have here another leaflet, entitled “ How to Form a Trade-Union or Ftsleral 


XiU.IH.Fl UtllLFll. ^ 1 I 

(The leaflet referred to, entitled “How to Form a Trade-Union or I^edcral 
Labor Union,” by Frank Morrison and Samuel Gompers, and pubJished by (be 
American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C., without date, was suhmitteil 


in printed form.) , . ,, 

A Federal laimr union, I might explain, is simply the organization in small 
localities, where there are not a sullicient number of workers in any one trade 
or calling to form a union, so that they may have an opportunity for united or 
associated action, unions called Ftslcral labor unions having been encouraged 
by the American Federation of Labor and many of them organizi^<l by it. 

Here is another pamphlet, entltletl “ Trad^-Unlons.” It is very brief, and I 
would like to read it. Each of the statements occupies but a line: 

“ Foster education and uproot Ignorance. 

“ Shorten hours and lengthen life. 

“ Raise wages and lower usury. 

“ Increase independence and decrease dependence. 

“ Develop manhood and balk tyranny. 
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• “ Efiftabllsh fraternity and discourage selfishness. 

** Re<iuce prejudice and Induce liberality. 

** Enlarge society and eliminate classes. 

“Create rights and abolish wrongs. 

“ Lighten toll and brighten man. 

“ Cheer the home and fireside and make the world better. 

“All wageworkers should be union men. Their progress is limited only by 
them wiio hold aloof. Get together, agitate, educate, and do. 

“ Don’t wait until to-morrow ; to-morrow never comes. 

“ Don’t wait for some one else to start; start it yourself. 

“ Don’t hearken to the Indliferent; wake them up. 

“ Don’t think It Is Inirmsslble ; 2,000,000 organized workers prove different. 

“ Don’t w(‘aken; persistence wins. 

“ Organizing bure.au .\merican Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C.’’ 

T have here another leaflet, “ Why Central Labor Unions Should be a Part 
of the American Federation of T.abor,” and then providing how it should bedrme, 
and then how to form a central body. 

(The leaflet reforrcMl to, entitled “Why Central Labor Unions Should be a 
Part of the American F<‘deration of T.abor,’’ by Fraidc Morrison and Samuel 
Cornpers, published by the American Federation of Labor, Washington. D. C., 
without date, was submitted in printed form.) 

I have also a leaflet entitled “ The American Federation of T.ai)or,’’ which is 
of a similar import. 

(The leaflet referred to, entitled “The American Federation of Labor,’’ by the 
(Organizing Uureau of th(‘ Ameri<*an Fe<1eratlon of Labor, pnblisheil without 
date, was submitted in prlnte<l form.) 

Then 1 have a leallet entitled “Labor Omnia Vincit, American Federation of 
Labor,” addressed to all wage workers of America. 

(The leaflet referred to entitled “Labor Omnia Vincit, American Federation 
of Labor,” by Samuel Oompers and Frank Morrison, and published by the 
A. F. of L., at Washington, D. (0., without date, was submitted in printed 
form. ) 

I will read the first paragraph only: “It is now generally aflmltted by all 
really educated and honest men that a thorough organization of the entire 
working class, to render employment and the means of subsistence h'ss ja-e- 
carious by securing an ecpiitable share of the fruits of their toil, is the most 
vital necessity of the pr(*sent day.” 

And then it proceeds to iirg(* organization all the way through — let me read 
this: “ AVe unhestitatlngly declare the organization of the working people by the 
working people for the working pe<ude — that i.s, the trade-unions.” 

I have here a leaflet entitled “American Pe<leratlon of Labor endeavors to 
unite all classe^s of wage workers under one head through their several organiza- 
tions to the end,” etc., the ends being stated. 

(The leaflet referred to entitled “The American Federation of T.abor en- 
deavors to unite all classes of wage workers under one head,” etc., by Samuel 
Oompers and Frank Morrison, publishefl by the A. F. of L., at Washington, 
D. 0., without date, was submitted in printe<1 form.) 

Here I have another pamphlet which is entitle<l “ Hail to Labor ! Organize 
and Stand Together,” a quotation from Wendell Phillips. “Wiseacre findings; 
candid thoughts of experienced men (»n the trade-union,” and then a quotation 
on the title-page: 

“ Thank God we have a system of labor where there can be a strike. What- 
ever the pre.ssure there is a point where the workingman may stop.” 

That being a quotation from ITesident IJncoln in a speech at Hartford, 
Conn., in 18^, referring to the New England ghoeworkers’ great strike. 

(The leaflet referred to entltletl “Hail to Labor! Organize and Stand To- 
gether,” published by the American Federation of Labor, at Washington, D. C., 
without date, was submitted in printed form.) 

Commissioner Weinstock. If I may interject at this point, as I recall it — 

I really do not remember who the witness was — a Iwitness raised the point 
that the attitude of the American Fetleratlon of Labor toward the nonunionist 
was — do you remember the words used, the quotation that you gave us a little 
while ago? 

Mr. Oompers. A witness was asked, “ What is the attitude of organized 
labor toward the nonunioni.sts? ” He was quoted by someone in my hearing 
before this commission n.s having answered, “ One of uncompromising hostility.” 

Commissioner WEiN.sTorK. The spirit in which I understood that to be, Mr, 
Oompers, was not that the American Federation of Labor, for example, did not 
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make every possible effort to unionize ; that that was not the attitude of the 
man who unionized, but I guthere<l from the tone and spirit in which it was 
said that he meant that that was tlie attitude of organized labor against the 
man who did not organize or would not organize. I did not understand Itlin to 
bring a charge against th.e association tliut it was not making efforts to tio 
missionary work, that It was not trying to increase its ineinbershlj). Tiiis. of 
course, all goes on to show that the efforts of the American Fe<leratlon of 
I^bor are along the lines of dmng missionary W(»rt and broadening its useful- 
ness; but his criticism, as I understand it, was not along tiiose lines. 

Mr. Gompebs. I may say that p<H)ple do not undertaki' to i)ring others within 
their fold for whom they have an unc(nnproinising hostility. If I may. I <‘an 
conclude with this part in a few minutes and then take up that feature. 

t’omniisslouer Weinstock. Very well. 

Mr. Gompeks. I have here in my hand a copy of the American l<'ederatlon of 
Labor Weekly News lietter of Sntunlay, Fel>ruary 1, IDl.'h and aiioiluM- copy 
of the same publication of February S, lOl.L You will observe that tlu'y con- 
tain circulars issueil by the Amerieau Federation of Labor olhcials and ]a*lnted 
in English and about 10 other languages. 

(The letters above referred to entitled “American Federation of Labor AWvkly 
News T.,etter,” by Samuel Gonipers and Frank Morrison, puhlisluMl by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Lal)<)r at Washington, D. G., atal tlati'd Fob. 1. 10111, and 
Feb. 8, 1013, re.spectively, were submitted in printed form.) 

It is an effort to organize the employ<*es of tin? UnitiMl States Stiel 
<k>rporatlon. I liave here do<'uments \vhi<*h are too long to read. In vh‘\v of 
the very brief time that tlie commi.s.sicui 1ms at Its dlsjjosal, but they are letters 
sent to my otlice during tlu* period of 1013, when vve wen' umh'rtaking to orimn- 
ize the working j>eople, and 1 should say this, that we had made many efforts 
Ix'fore and failed, but we had information from a few of the workers that the 
impositions and tyranny had become so irksome that the men wante«l some 
<)l)p(>rtunlty to organize in order that they might protest in some way, atal we 
sent our organlzt'r in there. These docunu'iits, thc'se h'tlers, tnid sons' news- 
l)apor clippings disclose the work of tlio st<'el oorportition, the Uniti'd Sltites 
Steel Corporation, of its own — Its own men, gangsters, sluggers, dete<'tives, 
strike breakers. In cahoots with tlio ollicers i)revenling the men having t!u‘ 
opportunity to come to the meeting. That syst(*m of espionage, by which men 
that were known to come to the meeting were reported to tin' company and dis- 
charged, and In one instance simply brought alxait a strike or revolt of them. 
The iialls in the towns were all of them hired by the corporation so that ho 
meeting could be held, they could not meet In the op('n. The wives (»f some of 
the men who could not attend the meeting went to (he meeting to inform tln'ir 
husbands, and the liusbands were discliarged because their wives went to the 
meeting. Men were slugge<l and beaten up, and one of them, .T. T. lMerc(*, an 
organizer, who we sent in there to work and never violated a law in his life, 
was slugged and beaten by the corporation thug na'ii to such an extent that he 
was taken to the hospital, and in about seven weeks die<l from the result of his 
injuries. In 1910, Mr. Ballard, an attorney of Gary, Ind,, now of Chicago, iind 
the former attorney general of Ohio, Frank Monett, we had the evidence ob- 
tained and collated of the depredation of the United States St(*el Corporation, 
and presented it to the President of the United States, Mr. Taft, and the pre- 
sentation is “ Statement of evidence in suprK)rt of pt'tithm and charges i>resente(! 
to President of the United States against the United States Steel Corporation 
by the American Federation of Labor.” It was directly presented to the Presi- 
dent and was presented by him to the lion. George W. Wlckersham, Attorney 
General, Washington, I). C., March 22, 1910. We were In hopes that the De- 
partment of Justice would begin procee<llngs ui)i)n the statement and the evi- 
dence, but It did not. 

(Pamphlet with the foregoing title submitted in printe<l form.) 

Realizing that the opportunity for the American workmen to protect even the 
standard of life now obtaining could only be maintained if tliere were some 
means by which the Immigration which is practically unrestricted immigration 
would be a bit more restrlcte<l and regulated, and to afford the opportunity for 
the betterment of the men employed by the United States Steel Corporation 
and similar corporations, because they had been for years carrying on advertis- 
ing and stimulating Immigration — advertising for Immigrants and sending their 
agents In concert with the shipping company — we met to sec*ure a bill that 
would restrict and limit immigration. The bill was intrwluceil and pas.sed by 
Congress. This Is the Weekly News Letter, containing the bill and speech by 
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^r. Burnett, a discussion of the subject, the votes on the roll call of the House, 
and several other matters In connection with that subject. 

(Witness submits American Federation of Labor Weekly News Letter of 
Feb. X3| 1915. ) 

Mr. (JoMPEBS. This is a copy of tlie American Federation of Labor Weekly 
News Letter of January 31, 1915, containing an expos6 which I made of those 
who were really behind the opposition and who were financing the campaign 
for the defeat of that bill. 

(Copy of the foregoing newspaper submitted by witness.) 

And tiiey showe^l that the shipping Interests, the steel and mining cor- 
portjitions, were beliind it and liiiaiu'ed the opiM)sltion. This is a reprint 
of the document which I have in the office of the American Federation of 
Labor and which, if desired, can be submitted to the commission for veriflca' 
tion, I have tlie correspondence with the president and other officers of the 
National Lii>eral Immigration Lo.ague and the officers of the shipping com* 
panles and the payment of money by the shipping companies to finance the work 
of the National Liberal Immigration League, tlie contribution made by the 
United States Steel Corporation and other coal companies to defeat this leg* 
islation. 

(Witness at this point submitted a copy of the American Federatlonlst for 
July, 1912.) 

Coming to the question of whether or not the traile-nnlonists have an 
uncompromising attitude toward nonunionists, which Commissioner Weinstock 
has suggested, as a matter of fact, there are no such creatures in the 
country. There are no such workers. When workers do not organize It is 
due either to their own Ignorance of what the purpose we aim to accomplish is 
or what organization aims to accomplish, or they believe they can curry favor 
with the employer or foreman or are coerced against organization. If any one 
group of workers, employed anywhere and In any occupation at any time, mani- 
fest a disposition to make a protest against the conditions Imposed upon them 
by tlielr employers, they know where to come. They don’t go to the employer’s 
office, tliey don’t go to the attorney for the National Erectors’ Association, and 
they don’t go to Davenport. They come to us. They know intuitively who are 
their friends. They come to us or they send for us, and we go to them, day or 
night — no night too dark or day too holy. 

If you want proof of that, go to the miners in the bituminous regions, who 
now stand erect as men are and organized ; who organized them, and who stood 
for them, and who fought for them, and who pleaded their cause while they 
were nonunlonlsls, and they will tell you that It was the trade-unionists. Go 
to the sweatshop Industries In and around New York and Boston and St. 
Louis — the unorganized sweatshop workers — and ask them whether or not the 
trade-unionists have manifested an attitude of uncompromising hostility toward 
tliein or any hostility at all. It Is rather a recognition of the fundamental 
principle that it Is the mission of the organized worker to see to it that the 
unorganized are organized. 

Chairman Walsh. I am very sorry to limit your time, Mr. Gompers, but we 
were compelled to agree on an hour for adjournment, and it is about a half 
hour away. 

Mr. OoMPEfis. May I have five minutes more? 

Chairman Walsh. Yt's, sir. I let it run 15 minutes, and did not want to 
interrupt you, but now we have got to close up. 

Mr. Gompkus. I realize your condition, and I can not tell you, Mr. Chairman 
and Comnii.ssioners, how grateful I am for the opportunity. 

Chairman Walsh. You may have five minutes to close. 

Mr. Gompebs. I Just want to call your attention ; I must hurry along. I have 
here the circular issued by the American Federation of l..abor in regard to the 
McNamara fund. We believed those men Innocent. So long as we believed 
them innocent, we believed that a grave outrage had been committed against 
them, and the rank and file took that view, and I venture to say eight or nine 
tenths of the American people believed that ; but at the time when they pleaded 
guilty we had nothing to do, nothing else to do, but to believe them again, that 
they were guilty. We raised the funds, because the American workers and sym- 
pathizers contributed. Not only workingmen, but many others. And let me say, 
the American Federation of Labor, as such, did not collect that money. A con- 
ference was held at Indianapolis, to which I was called, to create a defense- 
fund committee, of which I, because I was president of the American Federation 
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of lAbor, or because they had some confidence in me, was made chairman, and 
Frank Morrison, because they had conlitlem-e In him, was made sivretary of the 
defense-fund committee, and that defeiise-fiuul committw raised that fmal. with 
the assistance of all others, and I may .say Ihi.s, that Mr. Morrl.son as secretary 
of the American Petleratlon of Taihor, was siiimnoned to appear h('fore the 
Federal grand jury in Indianapolis, and ev<Ty book and scrap of paiMa* that 
could be wanteti, and some he had brought which was not asked for, e\ery scrap 
of paper, every book, every memorataluii', w’cre brought there before the grand 
jury and subjected to investigation l>y expert aci-ountants and the rnit(‘d Slates 
district attorney, and not a thing— not a thing was found that retlectiHl ui>on 
organized labor; not a thing that rellected upon any one of us. 

As a matter of fact, they publicly d(‘clare<l there was nothing that held us, 
that connected \is in any way, though it is a fact that we raiM'd this money. It 
was tlie second time in the history of the American Federation of Labor wlu'n* 
w^e raised great amounts of money. One was during the anthra<ite coal strike, 
w’hen W’e raised large sums of money, because th(‘ heart and (*onscience of the 
fMM>ple had been touched, as w^ell as of the union workers, members of the union, 
of the federation, and in tlu‘ McNamara <‘ase. I did not belhwe, and those that 
were working with me did not l>elle\e, tliat it C4)Uld l)e in tin* human heart to do 
and commit the crimes with w’hi(‘h these* men we're chargee], ami the manne*r of 
tlie'ir being taken awmy from their homes to Oulifornia cemvinevd every one e>f 
us -say that we weme' mistakem- but ft convince'el ns at any rate for the time 
being that it was a crime eef wddeh this villainous <lete*ctive ILirns w'as guilty 
and the chh'f cojicocter. If you want te> have any proof of this, togetln'i* w'ith 
his chnracterlstie's, read the letter of Attorne\v (Jent*ral VVicke'rsham to I’resl- 
de'nt Tuft, upon which IVe'sideait Taft pardoneel the me*n who were convicle'd In 
Ore'gon for the so-calh'd wood and lanel scandals. Uoael that letter. I liave Ji 
coi).v of it here; I pnl)lislied it in the July, 11)12, Fe'derutionlst ; here it is, .Inly, 
1912; page (d the July, 1912, American Federationist — “Detective Ibirns 
Ihnnasked.” If {)nl)lishing that letter from Attorney rj(#t'ral Wlckersham to 
Pn'sident Tuft was libdous, no iloubt Mr. Burns wo\ild have prosecuted me, 
beca\ise be wante<l me al)o\e any man in tlie country. 

I have* c]ialleng(‘d him and delle<l him. Tliere is nothing about this of wddeh 
tlu' organized-labor mo\emeiit neials to have any appreb(»nsion. 

Just one w’oi’d, and T am tlirougb. I realize I liave gone beyond the five 
minutes already. I ju.st want to take cognizance* of tids one condition of 
(k)lonido. Tliori^ have been conshlernble diverse* views e'xi)re*sse*d as te) con- 
ditions there. 

I am not going into tlu* nuTits of It at all, but I just want te) call your nttem- 
tloii to thi.s fact, that In Colorado there* was pe)lltlcal demoeTae'y, but. industrial 
servituelo, and tlioiigh we* may have* e'stablislieel eli*mocrae'y in re*ligion us well as 
in the peditical affairs of our e*ouidry, the inelustrial unel (*e*on()mic dominates tlu* 
pollticjil and the religious denie)eTacy, 

What Is neO(b*d is the exe*rcise e)f tlie esHUumde ])e)we*r of llie working pe'ople* 
that can compel religious lole*ram-e* aiul tlie e'nforeu'meiit e»f tlu* fuiuhuueidal 
prlneMples eif political eiernocrae-y. 

Until the working peo]>le exercise tlieir e'cononde* pow’e*r, sei long w'ill re'ljglous 
freeelom and politlead exiuallty be a mockery. 

Chairman Wm.sit. That is all. Thank you, Mr. (Jumpers. 

Doctor McKehvay, I understeioei you had some stateme*nt you desired to make. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. A. J. M’KELW AY— Recalled. 

Dr. McKfxway. Mr. Chairman, I onliiiardy w'ould not lake up the time of 
this commlssiein to attempt to reply to Mr. Clark in his attack of yesterday, but 
I want this to be homo in mind, that our National Child Lalior Commission 
is the only organization in this country that Is solely organized for the pur- 
pose of securing legislation for the protection of wuirklng chihlren, and any 
attack made upon the credibility of its employees or agents injures our w'ork 
to that extent, and it Is immediately quoted in papers hostile to our cause 
and finally does harm to the children, and that is my sole reason for taking 
up this matter at all. 

Mr. Clark said I testified that a large number of employees in the southern 
cotton mills, including 1,085 adults, were making less than .$2 per wfH*k. My 
testimony In regard to that matter i.s found at page 211 of my former testi- 
mony. Mr. Clark totally misapprehended the puri>ose of my statement about 
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the wages. It was not to give the wages of adults, but to give a comparison 
between the wages of adults and the wages of children. I testified that 251 
children under 12 years of age earned less than .$2 per week; 731 children of 
12 and 13 earned less than $2 per week ; 1,700 workers from 14 to 20 years 
of age who earned less than $2 per week ; and only 1,085 operatives 21 years 
of age and over who earned less than $2 per week. There wore more girls 
from 18 to 20 years of age earning less than $2 per week than there were girls 
of from 14 to 15 earning less than $2 per week. There were 1,733 children 
under 16 who made from $2 to $3 per week, and almost an equal number, 
1,712 workers, 16 and over, who earned the same wages. 

The whole purjKjse of that was to show that child labor reduced wages to 
the child standard ; but I started out by saying the wages of children in cotton 
mills was comparatively higli. He said that I could have taken data from the 
1914 report of the Bureau of Labor ; I supix>se he meant the bureau report of 
North Carolina. 

Now, the wages are given out by the cotton manufacturers in a perfunctory 
way ; the president of a company gets ji re<iuest for ji statement, and he asks 
one of his naMi— his superintendent or manager— to make it out. I do not 
regard that as good statistics. 

lid siiys I wc'iit ha(‘lv to the 1008 report. This 1908 report is the only one 
of the kind in exist(*nce where a comparison is made i)etween the wages of 
children and tlie wages of adults. He .says this report was prei)ared under ray 
friend, l^ahor (Commissioner Neill, and that it had been often siiid that I, Dr. 
McKelway, had a considerable influence in the compilation of that report. I 
suppose I ought to feel flattered that T coidd influence a (lovernraent oflicial 
to do that. There are a goo<l many hallucinations about my influence, but I 
never saw a line of the report when it was being prepared. Senator Bev- 
eridge showed me a copy of It in manuscript form, which I glanced at, but had 
nothing to do with the preparation of It. 

I went back seve# years and obtaliUMl those photographs, wliicli will be good 
a thousand years from now. He says I went back 15 years to get illiteracy 
figures. The statistics for illiteracy us shown by the census of 1910 have not 
been published, but I called at the Census Office sjn(*e I testltk'd before and 
found they had not been given, and so tho.se I gave were the last on the subject. 

The 1913 statistics given in the report of the Bureau of l.abor of North 
(htrollna are not worth the paper they are written on. There is a careful 
analysis of It given by one of the professors in the university slmwing that 
is a fact, hut the reiM)rt shows some a.stonisliing statistics as to illiteracy of the 
cotton mill p(V)ple. 

He said I c<uuplalned in my evidence that the soutliern cotton manufacturers 
do not welcome the representatives of the National Cfiuld Lal)or Committee to 
their mills. I said the three large interests were hostile; and then hb quotes 
from Homer Folks. He went on to say that child-labor exploiters might expect 
to be mlsre]u-esented, like some of his friend.s, and that many false statistics 
were publishetl about that. 

He put in another rtdVrence to Mr. Folks, and quottHl a statement that he 
was a salaried agent of the National Child Labor Commission. Mr. Folks has 
never drawn one dollar from the commission, of course. He refers to us as a 
hand of parasites and gi*afters, and that experience has shown that we take 
advantage of every courtesy to misrepresent and falsify conditions. I would 
like to put into the record just who the hoard of trustees are. The three hon- 
orary membors are Woodrow Wilson, W. H. Taft, and Theo<lore Roosevelt. 
The board of trustees is compo.sed of Felix Adler (chairman), Jane Addams, 
Mrs. Caroline B. Alexander, Francis G. Caffey, Edward T. Devine, Homer 
Folks, William E. Harmon, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Adolph Lewisohn, Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, V. Everit Macy, Charles P. Neill, Isjiac N. Seligman, Lillian 
D. Wald, Paul M. Warburg, Stephen S. Wl.se, and John H. Wood. And I find 
among the names of our advisory committee that of Mr. John R. Commons, 
of this commission, and I hope you will advise him not to associate any more 
with these ** grafters.” 

He says, “ 1 do not know who pays Dr, McKelway and his associates ; .some 
think that It is the Rockefeller Foundation. If such Information could be ob- 
tained, It would be very interesting.” 

It would 1)0 interesting. We have never received a dollar from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, though I think we could use it wisely. I think we would 
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make 14 years the age limit for the employment of boys In the mines of Colo- 
rado, as some States have it. 

I remember, a few years ago, when I went to New Mexico, soon after I got 
to Santa Fe there was a dust explosion In the mills of Trinidad In which CO 
]:>eople were killed. A man from Trinidad told me that the cause of the explo- 
sion was a boy striking a match to light a cigarette, and lie said tliey had hmi 
trying to get 16 years fixed as the age limit for hoys iliat worked in’ the mines, 
because a hoy under tliat age is a menac<* to the whole mass of miners. 

Here is a little personal matter he refers to. which, I suppos(‘, I ought to 
take up. He says I made an attack on Mr. D. A. d'oinpkins, iiresident t»f the 
High Shoals Co., and he said that I had a \ioleMl personal grudge against Mr. 
Tompkins, and that was the reason T attacked him. This was entlrefy inex- 
cusable on the part of Mr. Clark, because I did not mention Mr. Tompkins’s 
name. I met Mr. Tompkins last summer in the mountains, and lu' asked me to 
come and see him at his house; and if I had known it was tlie last time I was 
going to see him I would have done so. Our relations were very pleasant. 

I have a lot of photographs and will have to pass them up t(» tlie comndssion 
to doci<le how young those two smallest children in that group are. 

The story about that is that these two children were said to he 6 and 7 yt'ars 
of age by the testimony of their grandmother. 'Plie inanufacturer Innl (piitc a 
row about It ami said tlie old lady was f(‘(‘l>le-ndmltMl ami did not know flio 
facts; but when our agent took tli(‘ niat(<M- up In' found from the mother that 
they were 8 and 10 years of age. They vv<*re both at work iu the mills, but 
only one of them was on (he pay roll; W(‘ ha\(* afluhnits to supiu)rt onr state- 
ments. 

He (piotes in Ids testimony from a stateim'nt of welfare work, in an address 
delivered before the manufacturers’ committee of tin* North Carolina legislature 
by Mr. W. B. Tiynch, manager of the department of welfare. 

He also filed a statement taken from an interview published In the New York 
American, which I had forgotten about since last year. 

Mr. <’hairinun, I would like t(> say that our orgaid/atlon Is one of the most 
important in America of this kind. 

I have here the annual report we filed last year, showing 73 donors giving 
SIG.OOO a year; 487 sustaining members who give over .$2r>, and some con- 
tributing members who give $7,000, and as.so<-iato inemlK'rs who are the larg(‘st 
contributors. Our budget Is about $G3,0(M) a year, and we have ahotit 85,000 
contributing members scattered through every State In the Union. 

(Brint(‘d pamphlet sti!)ndt(ed, entith'd “T<'nth Aimnal Report of the fhaieral 
Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee for the Fis(*al Year Ending 
Sept. 30, 1914.” National Child Labor Committee (Inc.), 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York City.) 

I want to put into tlie record .some statistics prepared by Mr. Swift, sliowing 
tlie difference between school attendance. 

(See McKelway Exhibit No. 5.) 

And in answer to .sometidng put in tlie record yesterday 1 want to put In tlds 
address of Mr. Clark, ‘‘A Demand for a Square Deal.” 

(Printed pamphlet of the foregoing title, by David Clark, editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C.. submitted by witness.) 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all, Doctor, you may be excused. 


STATEMENT OF MR. H. E. HILLARD. 


Chairman Walsh. I have been asked to read into the record, and T will do It 
now, some corresiwndence between this commission and the United States 
Coal Co. 

The following inquiry was sent out : 


United States Coal Co., 


May 13, 1915. 


Citizens' Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gentlemen : I am directed by the commission to forward to you the type- 
written transcript of the testimony given before this commission at Its public 
hearing on May 11, 1915, by Joseph Kobylak, of Dillon vale, Ohio, and to Invite 
any statement you have to make by way of comment or reply thereto. 

I am Inclosing herewilh the transcrijit of the testimony, which you will find 
in the inclosed booklet, starting at page 253. 

Please let us have your reply within the next few days, acknowledging receipt 
of this communication and returning the inclosed typi* written transrript of testi- 
mony, stating any remarks you may desire to submit. 

Very truly, yours, Redmond S. Brennan. 
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To which Mr. Brennan received the following reply; 


The United States Coal Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 25. 1915. 

Mr. Redmond S. Brennan, 

Ignited Istatea Commission on Industrial Relations, 


Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir : In reply to yours of May 13, Inclosing a transcript of testimony 
glv(‘n by .loseph Kobylak, I have carefully read the testimony of Mr. Kohylak 
ns giv(‘n to the commission. I am unable to certify the statements of Mr. 
Kobylak, except the one that he has been arresteil many times by the authori- 
ties of tlie State of Ohio. In the last few years Mr. Kobylak has been known 
to us as an agitator of the most vicious character, and was sometime past in 
the employ of our company. During the term of his employment our company 
was unable, moat of the time, to operate its business where he was located. 
Mr. Kobylak became such a nuisance In the community that the authorities, 
In response to public sentiment, have had Mr. Kobylak in jail many times. As 
to his being arrested for treason, that was an act of the State of Ohio against 
Mr. Kobylak, and I know of no coal operator who had anything to do with it, 
or were called upon by the State to make any aft'ulavits against him. 

As a miner, Mr. Kobylak, to my mind, has not worked inside the mines or 
produced a pound of coal for some years, and has been able to support himself 
entirely by agitation, and gets his support by contributions from the men who 
did work. 

I <lo not think that Mr. Kobylak represents the miners of the district In 
which our mines are located nor of the State of Ohio. 

I am inclosing a coi)y of an editorial in the Steubenville (Ohio) Gazette, 
with reference to Kobylak being before your commission. Under separate cover 
I am returning to you the transcript sent me. 

Yours, very truly, 


H. K. Hillard. 


The following is the editorial : 

“ Kobylak, the Dlllonvale I. W. W. anarchist who spent some time in 
Steubenville jail has been ventilating himself before the Industrial Relations 
Committee. If this pestiferous individual had his just ‘rights' he would now 
be .serving time in the Ohio Penitentiary for inciting to riot, or in a national 
penitentiary for treason. Meanwhile, according to the action of the mine 
workers on Wednesday, he will have to either get out of their union or cease 
to be an I. W. W., and maybe that will stop his power for disturbance in this 
part of the country, — Steubenville Gazette, Wednesday, May 12, 1915.” 

STATEMENT OF JTTDQE R. M. WANAMAKER. 

Cniairman Walsh, I now read into the record, by request, a letter from 
U. Ai. Wanamaker, justice of the Supreme Court of Ohio, as follows : 

‘‘To my mind the most serious blow that the working world has sustained 
for many a year is the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Coppage v. The State of Kansas. We had the same ques- 
tion up In Ohio under an Identical statute. The majority, of course, followed 
the Supreme Court, but I prepared a dissenting opinion, a copy of which I am 
forwarding you under separate cover. Along legal lines, you may also be 
interested in knowing that I prepared two articles for the Saturday Evening 
Post, published September 19 and 26, entitled ‘The man on the bench.’ It 
was my chief purpose In these articles to hold the ‘ man on the bench ’ 
entirely responsible for the kind of law administered and the manner in which 
it was administered, with all its delay, technicality, and expense. 

‘‘ Permit me to call your especial attention to Article III, section 2, of the 
Constitution of the United States, defining the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Supreme Court; 

‘‘ ‘ In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
and those In which a State shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall have 
original jurisdiction. IN ALL THE OTHER CASES BEFORE MENTIONED 
THE SUPREME COURT SHALL HAVE APPELLATE JURISDICTION, 
BOTH AS TO LAW AND PACT, WITH SUCH EXCEPTIONS AND UNDER 
SUCH REGULATIONS AS THE CONGRESS SHALL MAKE.’ 

“The capitalized portion of this quotation suggests the que.stlon ns to 
whether or not in passing upon the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of 
State and Federal statutes there should not be certain regulations imposed 
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Upon the Federal Supreme Court whereby u mere majority sht)ul(l not he 
allowed to declare State and Pe<leral acts contrary to the Federal tNmstl- 
tutioii, as In the Coppage case. Courts universally hold lliat before any such 
statute may be declared unconstitutional it shall he clearly so, and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has again and again held that It must he 
unconstitutional beyond all reasonable doubt. Now, how can a statute he 
held to be clearly in contllct with the Fe<leral (Constitution when tlve or six 
jinlges hold that It is unconstltutioi\al, and four or three, respeci ively, hold 
that it is not unconstitutional? We ha\e a lu-ovislon in our Ohio Consti- 
tution which, in certain cases. riHtuires the <‘oncurrcnce of all the judges save 
one (we have seven judges) to hold an act unctmstitutional. 

“It seems to me that in this enlightened age, when, in the e\('rtion of whole- 
some and progressive police power, State legislatuncs and Fedia-ol (\>ngress 
are endeavoring to elevate the condition of men, provide additional saf(‘iruards 
for their liealth, their life and limb, etc., such legislation shouhl he furtluu* pro- 
tected by preventing suprenu‘ courts from nullifying the same with the rtM-kless 
abandon heretofore indulged. 

“The above section of tin* Ftnleral (^Constitution uiupiestionahly |)rovldes 
ample power for the Congress of the United States to place such limitation upon 
the Supreme Court, for all these questions arls<* undtu* their appellate juris- 
diction.” 

And T also read in evidence in connection w'ith tliat letter the dissenting 
opinion of Judge It. M. Wanainaker and read this i)ortion thiTOof : 

“Too many judges know' as men what they rid'nse to know' as judges. It Is 
a matter of csunmon knowledge, of w'hlch all (‘ourts should take judicial mdici', 
that there la constant c<»ntlict in s«)n)e s<‘ctions of the industrial w'orhl ladwi'cn 
capital and labor; no mattj‘r what tin' caus(*, wludher it he had lead<*rKhip and 
advi<'0 on the part of h\i)or, or had lea<lership and advice on the part of capital, 
or both. Those contlicts are of such frequent o<-currenc(‘ and at times so 
serious in their nature as to shake the verj foundations of popular government. 
We can not forget the Ilomestcaul strike of 1SP2, tlie Chii'ago railroad strllo* 
of 1St)4, the great anttiraciti* coal strike of lt)U2, (he Uolorado fuel and Iron 
strike of 1014, and many others might hi‘ naincsl, as showing how tlu* stability 
and security of the very foundations of governnumt are seriously rnenaciMl. 

“Can it be said that a Stat(‘ legislature having the.si* imlustrlal comiitions 
In mind might not legislati' in a manner t<* n‘<lnce or ininiinl/.e the eontlict b(»- 
tween capital organiztsl on the oiu' side and labor organP/ed on the other by 
denying to either the right to destroy the other? Indeed, what can b(,‘ more 
important than doiiKstie peace ami safety? 

“ Tlie Fathers so recognized it in the preamble of the Ftsleral Constitution, 
in which they nnnounc(‘d that om* of Lh<‘ gnait purpose.s of govermnent was 
* to insure domestic tranquillity ’ and evidently the I^egishiture of Kansas, as 
well ns Ohio, whose motives can not be questioned in tiie enactment of tills 
legislation, may have tliolr acts fairly reconciled with this higli purpose* of 
preserving donmstic tranquillity by preventing the exercise of coercion by 
the employer upon the employee. 

“ Suppose tlie Legislature of Kansas, or of Ohio, had passe<l an act providing 
that ‘ no erniiloyer by himsidf or his agent shall coerce any of his employc'es into 
voting any ticket, or for any ofilcer that he desires to vote for’ or ‘that no 
employer by Iiimself or his agent shall coerce any employee Into joining or 
attending any church or lodge’ or providing that ‘no employer by himself or 
his agent shall coerce any employee into buying at the eompany’s store,’ would It 
be serloii.sly contended that such statutes were in violatlc)n of the liiierty of con- 
tract, even as construed by tho.se courts that have .schemed more eager to pro- 
tect property rights than personal rights? 

“Again the opinion says: 

*“(^an it be doubted that a labor organization— a voluntary assoeiatlon of 
workingmen — has the inherent and constitutional right to deny membership to 
any man W'ho will not agree that during sucli membership he will not aceept 
or retain employment In company with nonunion men? Ur tliat a union man 
has the constitutional right to decline proffered ertiployment unless the emphtyer 
will agree not to employ any nonunion men? (In all cases we refer, of course, 
to agreements made voluntarily, and without coercion or duress, as iietw’een 
the parties.)’ 

“Again we see the Insidious and straineci effort to get aw ay from the ‘ co- 
ercion ’ of the statute. 
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“Tlie illustration is not apropos or analogous. In order to be so you must 
add the element of coercion. You would then have an in.stan(*e of where an em- 
ployee was using coercion to Induce a nonunion man to join the labor union or 
to quit the employment. You would then have the same coercion by employee 
as is prohibited by tlie statute to the employer. C’ocrcion upon the part of 
one should be as unlawful as coercion upon tlie part of the other. 

** This coercion is in the nature of a secondary boycott. Employers for years 
have sought, and tinally obtained, the support of courts in enjoining what is 
known as the ‘ secondary boycott ’ upon business. In effect, this is a ‘ second- 
ary boycott ’ upon labor for it is directed not against the individual employee 
but against the lalmr union. 

“ Tills opinion goes much further, and is much more drastic, than anything 
heretofore pronounced by a court, or even demandc'd by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, of which .Tolm Kirby, jr.. Is president, as appears from their 
fundamental prliHajiles tou<*hiiig labor unions. Tliese planks are as follows: 

“ ‘ 1. Fair dealing is the fundamental and basic principle upon wliicli relations 
between employe(‘s and employers sliould rest. 

“‘2. The National As.socialion of Manufacturers is not opposed to organiza- 
tions of labor as such, hut it is unalterably opiiosi^l to boycotts, blacklists, and 
other Illegal acts of interference with the personal liberty of employer or 
employee. 

“‘3. No person should be refused employment or in any way dlscrlminatcHl 
against on account of membership or nonmembersliip in any labor organization,’ 
(‘tC. 

“ Tlu‘re is a substantial and wt*II-grounde<] ptihllc opinion tliat courts of last 
resort, and particularly the Fedt'ral courts, are too eager to nullify remedial 
and regulatory legislation enacte<l by Slate legislatures under tlieir police 
power In the Interest of tlie public peace, safety, life, limb, health, and morals. 
The law is not a nnimruy nor a stralgbtjacket. It Is prf‘suniably a live, <*!astie 
tiling, adjusting itself to the changed and changing conditions of our social, 
political, industrial, and commercial life. It must of necessity, therefore, be a 
growth, an evolution, keeping pace with the advancement of our twentieth 
century civilization. 

“This attilude of our courts toward the legislative exercise of police power 
by the States, in matters that are purely State affairs, lias caused a substantial 
loss of public contidence In courts that Is loo patent to be denied. While courts 
are unanimous in holding that such slatutes should not be declared unconstitu- 
tional unless there Is an ‘ obvioias repugnance ’ between the statute and the 
(^institution, or unless the statute Is unconstitutional ‘beyond all reasonable 
doubt ’ ; yet an analysis of too many <leclsions of our courts would set^m to indi- 
cate that the statute was declared unconstitutional, not upon such clenr con- 
flict, but upon .some whim, caprice, or predilection of the court rather than by 
sound reason or tla* laws of logic. 

“ The decision in the C’oppage case is peculiarly unfortunate, not only bcnaiiise 
it nullifies the Knnsas statute and the Ohio statute, but in a large number of 
other States similar statutes that have been in force for years are also nul- 
lified. 

“ Millions of workingmen and working women, and even working children, 
not only those who are now members of some labor organization, local, State, or 
national, but those who may hereafter desire to become such, are all most inti- 
mately, seriously, and prejudicially alTectod by this decision. 

“ In the hope that the law made by the Supreme (’ourt of the United States 
in this case may not be<*ome the fixed and settletl policy of our courts, but that 
the same may In due course be reversed and labor be given its equal rights with 
capital, this dissenting opinion is respectfully submitted. 

“• It would be Impossible to indorse too favorably the very able dissenting 
opinions of Justices Day, Holmes, and Hughes.” 

This case was the case of William H. Jackson, chief of police of Cincinnati, 
against Saul Berger; dissenting opinitm by Judge R. M. Wanamaker. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MB. THEODOBE SGHBOEDEB. 

My name is Theodore Scbroeder. I reside in New York City, and I am a 
lawyer ^xitliout paying clients. For the greater part of the past 13 years I have 
dev<)te<l my time to the con.stitutional, legal, and social aspects of the problem 
of freedom of speech and of the press. 
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of tli9 Fx*m Spde<^h I^gue, ns stat^ In its articles of incoriH>ra- 

"*rt» principal object for which said corporation is formed Is as follows, 
nami^, by all lawful means to promote such judicial construction of the 
Oonatttntlon of the United States and of the several States and of the statutes 
passed In conformity therewith as will secure to every person the greatest 
liberty consistent with the equal liberty of all others and espt*ciully to preclude 
the punlshident of any mere psychological offense, and to that end, by all lawful 
means to oppose every f<)rm of governraental ctmaorsldp of any methods for the 
expression, communication, or transmission of ideas eltlier by use of previous 
inhibition or subsequent punishment; and to promote such legislative enact- 
ments and constitutional amendments, State and national, as will secure these 
ends.” 

In addition to this I have had a great opportunity of knowing the sentiments 
of various classes of radical agitators with whom T liave come In contact 
because of my work for freedom of speech, and also by frequent attendance* as 
•a lecturer and in the audience of raelical einbs composed of Soeiallsts, Anarch- 
ists, Single Taxers, settlement workers, and other social uplifters. 

I assume that, i>rimjirily, I am to siH*ak upon the i)rol)l(‘m of freedom of 
speech and assembly as those may relate to the agitator who concerns himself 
with economic and industrial problems. My Imincdiule purpose will be to fur- 
nish Illustrations of the various means l)y which tlie agitator is being sup- 
pressed and to give such information us I can as to the attitude of the agitator 
and workingman towMird the courts, and to indicate how far judicial lawless- 
ness, and under the forms of law, may contribute to the ^M)pular unrest and 
distrust of courts. 

A OONSKEVATIVK i’OMPI.AlNT AoAINST ( ’OUUTS. 

It may be worth while at the outset to quote some characteristic attitudes 
toward the courts. Tlie first opinion which I will offer is a vi'ry brief one 
from .Tames C. Carter, for many years the recognized leader of the New York 
bar. These words w'ore uttered in a lecture delivered at the Harvard Law 
School and subsetiuently published in book form. Mr. Carter says; 

“ The written law is victorious on i);ipt*r and powtTless elsewhere. The 
Attorney General is sensible of the fet‘bleiiess of tlio command resting uiM>n him 
to enforce a law the enforcement of w'hich would send n hundred of the most 
eminent citizens to jail and throw the country into confusion.” (Law, Its 
Origin and Functions, p. 213.) 

Next, I am going to offer some opinions from agitators. Those opinions are 
not so remarkable in tliemselves, l)nt are important because of the circum- 
stances under which they were utt<*rod an*! because of tlie fact that they have 
been many times republished since and seem to respond to a popular demand. 

The first of these opinions is one expressed by Jack AVhyte IxTore the Lourt 
in San Diego, Cal., when he was called up for sentence resulting from his 
activities in the free-speech war which occurred In that city. Jack Whyte 
said ; 

” To Heix with Your Couhts ! 

“ There are only a few words that 1 care to say, and this court will not mis- 
take them for a legal argument, for I am not acqualntetl with the phraseology 
of the bar nor the language common to the court room. 

“There are two points which I want to touch upon — the Indictment Itself 
and the misstatement of the prosecuting attorney. The Indictment reads; 
‘The People of the State of California v. J. W. Whyte and others.’ It’s a 
hideous lie. The people In this court room know that it Is a lie; the court 
Itself knows that It is a lie. If the people of the State are to blame for this 
persecution, then the people are to blame for the murder of Michael Hoey and 
the assassination of Joseph Mikolasek. They are to blame and responsible for 
every bruise, every Insult and injury Inflicted upon the members of the work- 
ing class by the vigilantes of this city. The people deny it, and have so em- 
phatically denied it that Gov. Johnson sent Harris Welnstock down here to 
make an Investigation and clear the reputation of the i)eople of the State of 
California from the odor that you would attach to It. You cowards throw the 
blotne upon the people, but I know who is to blame, and I name tbe»n; It is 
SpreeMes and his partners in business, and this court is the lackey and lick- 
t^t6e of that class, defending the property of that class against the advancing 
aoim of starving American workers. 

Doc. 416. vol 11 51 
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‘*The proeecutiDg attorney in his plea to the jury accnsed me of say*||^ .Oii 
a public platform at a public meeting, • To hell with the courts ; we Icnow wha^' 
Justice Is.* He told a great truth when he lied, for if he had searched the 
innermost recesses of my mind he coujd have found that thought, never ex- 
pressed by me before, but which I express now. * To hell with your courts ; I 
know what justice Is,’ for I have sat In your court room day after day and 
have seen members of my class pass before this, the so-called bar of Justice. 
1 have seen you, Judge Sloan, and others of your kind, send them to prison 
because they dared to infringe upon the sacred rights of property. You have 
become blind and deaf to the rights of man to pursue life and happiness, and 
you have crushed those rights so that the sacred rights of property should be 
preserved. Then you tell me to respect the law. I don’t. I did violate the 
law, and I will violate every one of your laws and still come before you and 
say, *To hell with the courts,’ because I believe that my right to live is far 
more sacred than the sacred right of property that you and your kind so ably 
defend. 

“I don’t tell you this with the expectation of getting justice, but to show 
my contempt for the whole machinery of law and justice as represented by this 
and every other court. The pro.secutor lied, but I will accept it as a truth 
and say again, so that you, Judge Sloan, may not he mistaken as to my atti- 
tude, * To hell with your courts ; I know what justice is.’ ” 

The second opinion I wish to present Is a speech made by Frank Tanenbaum 
before a cimrt in the city of Kew York, where he was about to be sentence<l 
for a constructive disorderly conduct arising out of his connection with the 
disemployment agitation in New York City, which took place a little over a 
year ago. 

This speech was published from the court record in several radical periodi- 
cals. The following is the report which appeared in Tlie Masses for May, 1914 : 

“ Frank Tanenbaum’s Speech. 

“The Clerk. Frank Tanenbaum, what have you now to say why judgment 
should not be pronounced against you according to law? 

“The Defendant. I would like to make a statement, I think. 

“ The Court. You are at liberty to make any statement you desire. 

“The Defendant, I suppose if I make a statement that the press to-morrow 
will say I wanted to make myself out a hero or a martyr. I don’t know who 
It was who said — some well-known preacher — that so<*lety would forgive a 
man for murder, theft, rape, or almost any crime except that of preaching a 
new gospel. That is my crime. There are in reality three distinct things I am 
accused of. 

“ One is unlawful assembly. I don’t know of any circumstance in the world’s 
history where the struggles of the slave class have appeared either legal or 
respectable or religious in the eyes of the master class. I am a member of the 
slave class. I am a member of the working class, and I know that our struggles 
to overcome our present condition are illegal in the eyes of the master class and 
its representatives. Of course, it was unlawful, I don’t doubt that. 

“Another very serious objection against me was that I answereil ‘ Yes ’ to 
the statement about bloodshed. Why make all this nonsense about bloodshed? 
Capital sheds more blood in one year than we would in five. We are being 
killed every day. We are being killed In the mines, in the buildings, killed 
everywhere — killed In the battlefield fighting the wars of the capital class. 
No wars In recent times have been fought in the interests of the workers, and 
yet everywhere It was the workers who died. We don’t fear bloodshed. We 
have nothing to lose except our miserable lives. 

“That district attorney hasn’t got heart enougli to be a dog catcher. He 
said I took graft, $25. That Isn’t true, I did not take $25. It wasn’t turned 
over to me. I didn’t want it. It was given to Mr. Martin, the sexton of the 
old Presbyterian Church, Eleventh Street and Fifth Avenue. He came along 
Wltb us. It was a. very miserable, windy night, the snow blowing and sleet, 
and we took the men — 83 in number — homeless, shelterless, naked, and starv- 
ing men — took them to a restaurant on the Bowery and fed them. 

“How about religion and praying to God? Why, there is no more religious 
thing I have ever witnessed than that lot of homeless, half-fed, half-dr^sed, 
illy cled men sitting over a long table enjoying a clean, warm meal, laughipg 
and taking. That Is the most religious thing I ever saw. And this man, Mr, 
Martin, paid for that out of hls own pocket, out of the $26 which he, and not 
I, held. Then we took these men to a Bowery hotel on Third Avenue and put 
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ftiMl there was 10 cents left after the men were put to bed, 
wtilcb t will turn over to the district attorney If he wants It 

•♦i^other far more serious act upon my part— unlawful, llles^al, unrespect- 
able — ^was my attitude toward the priests. Now, I don’t know of anyone I was 
ever Impolite to. I am polite to everybody, even to my enemies, because 1 can 
alfoi'd to be. But I want to tell you that Dr. Schneider is Bupix>sed to repre- 
sent the Gospel of Christ; he is supposeil to preach and practlc^e the Gospel 
of the Man who came down and who died on the cross because the ix)or, common 
people listened to Him. One of the Indictments uualnst Jesus Christ was 
that the common [leople listened to Him gladly. And I want to tell you that 
if He came down upon the earth now Father Schneider would be the first one to 
crucify Him. 

“ There are a few other things I want to say. When I w as arrested that 
was the first time I had ever been in court, first time I had ever been In the 
police station, or had anytldng to do with the iM)lico. I was so ignorant of 
these things that when I was first callc<l into the magistrate's court I saw the 
clerk, and I asked the lieutenant if that wasn’t tlie judge. 1 didn’t know 
then anything about courts and judges, which means the law^ the present sys- 
tem, and from what I have learruMi now I have very little respect for them, I 
must admit, very little respect for them. I feel after liaving liveil with those 
boys three weeks In the Tombs prison, every one of tlaun, if they would have 
been able to go to school, If they had a decent place to live and a decent Job, 
and If they had not b(H‘n kicked about ami driven from place to place, as most 
of them were, they would have been just as good as anybody else, Just as goml 
as anybody else, even the district attorney. 

“ I think now, your honor — and I am going to say what I think — that when 
the first man w'as convicted in this court, justice flew^ out the window and 
never returned and never will. You never kuow% and the law does not taka 
into consideration, anything about human wants or the clrcum.stauces impelling 
a human being to so-called crime. They are not responsil)le for what they do, 
their drifting into crimes. You don’t know their life. I believe from my Im- 
pressions and assmiatlons with these hoys that they are more normal and 
more spontaneous than others, and that is why they can not adapt themselves 
to this rotten society. They feel that as human beings for the sake of a piece 
of i>read it is not worth while to w'ork 12 long liours in a factory. 

“There Is little more I have to say. This trial for me was arranged by 
my friends In spite of my protest. I didn’t want it. I knew wbat I was going 
to get, because I am not one of your class. But they prevailed upon me. They 
said, ‘Give them a chance; they will not find you guilty, because you are not 
guilty of any crime. There Is no damage done, no property destroyed.* There 
was no property destroyed and no injury, ami I knew there was absolutely no 
violence, and they said ‘ You will be frewl.’ So 1 agreed to it. But, of course, 
I am convict (Ml. It Is not a suri)rlse to me. I expected It. 

“ But I must say that although Lieut. Gegan treated me very nicely alw^ays, 
during the trial he lied absolutely wlieii he said he didn't (‘all me up the steps. 
That is an ubsoUite lie. I was on tliose steps, and he told me to come In. He 
lied. When I took the stand I didn’t have to phMid my case; ju.st tell the truth 
exactly as I knew it. I didn’t want a trial, hut I have got It. I will never, 
if arrested in labor troul)les, submit to a trial again. No more trials for me. 
The members of the jury, wliile they may be fair-minded, are not workmen. 
They don’t know the life of a workingman. There is no jury — you could not 
get a Jury of 12 workmen, structural iron w’orkers for instance, to convict me; 
absolutely no. These gentlemen are members of your class, In a way. They 
are capitalists. They would like to be. They would like to be rich. Thjat’s 
all right ; but they are capitalists. Now, that is all I have to say. I consider 
my conviction absolutely unjust. You have tried to question the right of hungry 
men to get their bread. That is the crime, and I am willing to take the conse- 
quences, whatever they may be,” 

I next offer the speech of Fred Warren before the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Minneapolis, where he had taken an appeal from bis con- 
viction for sending through the malls some papers, on the outside wrappers of 
which there appeared some “ scurrilous and defamatory ’’ matter : 

‘ Fbed Wabren’s St. Paul Speech. 

“ I appear before this court In my own defense because my attorneys are 
unwilling to say what I think should be said. I desire to waive all t^at 
counsel for the defense has saW with reference to the Government’s Inability 
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to prove that thig envelope wag mailed from the office of the Appeal tO 
of which 1 am editor. I wish to waive all the objections interposed 
attorneys and the arguments advanced by them why I should be ^ven a hiw 
trial. I do not want a new trial. This case has cost the defense $20,00(1. A 
new trial, before a Jury of my political opponents, selected by the district 
attorney’s office from among Government employees, or those who hope to 
a Federal Job, before a Judge prejudiced against my cause, could result only in 
another miscarriage of Justice. 

“ In waiving the arguments of my attorneys on these points (and I wish to 
say here in Justification of ray course at this time that the theory on which 
this case was conducted in the lower court was over my vigorous protest) I 
do so to put the issue squarely before this court :* Is the mailing of this envelope 
with its offer of a reward printed in re<l for the capture and return to Kentucky 
authorities of ex-Gov. William Taylor, under indictment at that time for murder, 
a violation of the Federal statutes? Stripped of all legal verbiage and tech- 
nicality, that is the issue here, and no otjier. 

“ My attorneys argue in tlm brief sulimitted that the indictment Is defective. 
I do not pretend to know about this. I will say, however, that I have no desire 
to have my sentence set aside on a mere technical defect in the indictment, and 
I would regret to see the issue involved disposed of in this unsatisfactory 
manner. It would still leave the question in doubt as to whether the mailing 
of a reward, prlntetl in red, for the capture of a fugitive Republican politician 
is a violation of the Federal statutes. 

“ I call the attention of the court to the testimony intrcKluced by the Gov- 
ernment, showing that I submitted a draft of the alleged defamatory envelope 
to the postmaster at Girard and asked his opinion as to Its rnallabillty. The 
postmaster, the representative of the Government, informed me that in his 
Judgment there was nothing in the postal laws that would prevent the mailing of 
this reward offer, as hundreds of similar cards and enveloix^s were mailetl in 
the course of a year at the Girard post office. This certainly establishes my 
good faith. No man with criminal Intent would voluntarily submit the evi- 
dence of his contemplate<l crime to the agent of the Institution against which 
the crime was directed, 

“ In this conne<!tion 1 wish to call the court's attention to the statement 
made from the bench by the trial Judge that, when this matter was first sub- 
mitted to him, he himself was In doubt as to whether the mailing of this en- 
velope was a violation of the Federal statutes. If tlie law is so Indefinite that 
even the trial Judge is unable to determine whether a crime has been com- 
mitted, until after he “ had consulted higher authority,” how is the layman to 
determine what is lawful and what is not. In the lower court’s decision 
on our demurrer Judge Pollock stute<l that the language was not scurrilous 
and threatening, as charged in the indictment, but that it was defamatory, in- 
asmuch as it was calculated to impress the reader thereof with the thought 
that ex-Gov, W. S. Taylor was wanted in Kentucky by the authorities of that 
State for some alleged crime. Under this decision every offer of a reward for 
a man charge<l with crime, mailed by a private imlivldual or a civil officer, is a 
violation of the Federal statute under which this indictment was returned 
against me. In order to prevent this construction and its far-reaching conse- 
quences, Judge Pollock, in his final summing up of the case, decided that it was 
not defamatory nor scurrilous but threatening. It is hard for the average man 
to follow such Judicial reasoning, and I sincerely trust that this court’s opinion 
will be written in such chnir and unmistakable terms that there will be no 
question as to this law in the future. 

*i It will be argued by counsel for the Government that kidnapping is a crime, 
and, therefore, an offer of a reward to kidnap ex-Gov. Taylor is a threat 
against that gentleman. I will ask the counsel for the Government to cite the 
Federal law constituting kidnapping a crime. He can not do this. On the 
other hand, the United States Supreme Court, In an exhaustive opinion, handed 
down in the case of the three workingmen who had been kidnapped in Colo- 
rado and taken to Idaho, plainly states that it is no violation of the Federal 
statutes to forcibly abduct a man and take him from one State to another. In 
Ite opinion the Supreme Court says : 

“ ‘ Looking first at \vhat was alleged to have occurred in (Colorado touching 
the arrest of the petitioner and his deportation from that State, we do not'per- 
cseive that anything done there, however hastily or Inconsiderately done^ can be 
adjudged to be in violation of the Constitution or laws of the United States.. 
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be true that the arrest and deportation of Pettlbone, Moyer, and 

ywodd fybtn Colorado was by fraud and connivance, to which the governor 
of Oolorado was a party, this does not make out a case of violation of the 
rights of the appellants under the Constitution and laws of the United States.’ ” 

** Under this decision I do not see what weight this court can give to the 
argument of the Government’s counsel, that to offer a reward to do what the 
Supreme CJoUrt has explicitly declared Is not a crime is In violation of the 
law. 

“ What I did, in fact, was to offer a reward to any one who would capture, 
forcibly abduct if you please, a man under Indictment for murder and return 
him to the Kentucky authorities. To kidnap means not only forcible abduction, 
but hiding from friends and the proper authorities. Under this view how can 
It be maintained that it is unlawful to offer a reward for the capture of ex- 
Gov. William S. Taylor and his return to the authorities of Kentucky? 

“Let me state a hyi)othetlcal case: Suppose the Socialists capture the polit- 
ical powers of Kansas, as we shall. We find that Mr. Armour is violating the 
antitrust laws of our State. He live's In Illinois. The governor of Illinois, 
being a Republican, refuses to grant a refiulsition. Suppose our Socialist State 
officials, w’ho w'ould be private citizens in Illinois, should quietly go at miilnight, 
surround Mr. Armour’s house in Chicago, capture him, carry him into Kansas, 
and there place him on trial before a So<“iallst .judge and a Soelalist Jury. 
Would the men that kidnapped Armour violate any Federal statute? Would 
they not be immune from prosecution under the Supreme Court’s ruling? 

“The question involveil in tills case is whether there is one law for the 
workingman and another for the rich employer. The Supreme Court’s deidslon 
in the famous kidnapping conspiracy in Colorado and tlie action of high Gov- 
ernment and State officials in protecting a fugitive Republican politician 
charged with murder lends color to my contention that there Is one Interpreta- 
tion of the law for the poor and another one for the rich. The action of the 
governor of New Jersey in refusing to issue reiiuisltion papers for Armour, the 
Chicago meat packer, who was charged by the New Jersey prosecutors with vio- 
lutiug the antitrust laws of that State Is a couvincing argument that there 
is one law for the poor and none for the rich. The methmis adoptwl liy the 
Government’s attorney in his prosecution of me and his refusal to take cogni- 
zance of similar acts on the part of bankers and others strengthens our argu- 
ment that there are two wholly different kinds of law in this country; and 
your d^'lsion will. If that decision upholds the action of the lower court, add 
to this belief In the public mind. 

“The Government’s attorney emphasizes the fact that this reward offer 
is printed red. Out of curiosity I asked a number of the leading Ink manu- 
facturers In the United States for what color of printing Ink they had the 
greatest demand, and they replied, without a single exception, that they sold 
more red Ink than all others combined, save one — black. Illack Is the emblem 
of piracy and has been since long before the days of Capl. Kidd. Under Its 
sable folds march the land thief, the predatory rich, the employer of little 
children, those w^ho barter justice, the Wall-Street speculator, the petty 
gambler and grafter, and all those w'ho plunder labor and oppress the poor. 
Black is the color of death. Red on the other hand is the color of life; It 
, glow’s with vitality ; It is the badge of universal kinship. It has been from 
the days of Spartacus, down through the ages, tlie emblem of revolt against 
tyranny. Under the crimson banner the revolutionary patriots of 1776 fought 
and won their battles against the English King. Longfellow’s inspiring 
poem of Pulaski, the Polish patriot who gave his life for American Inde- 
pendence, immortalizes the red banner; 

“ * Where, before tlie altar, bung 
The blood-red banner, that- with prayer 
Had been consecrated there — 

Take thy banner — and if e’er 
Thou shouldst press the soldier’s bier, 

And the muffled drum should beat 
To the tread of mournful feet, 

Then this crimson flag shall be 
Martial cloak and shroud for thee. 

The warrior took that banner proud, 

And it was his martial cloak and shroud ! * 
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**The original flag of the American Revolution waa red. The stave :a]Q(jt 
stripes were added later by our rebel forefathers to distinguish it from fltte 
national emblems of other countries. It is a significant historical fact that red 
predominates in the flags of all countries with one exception — Russia^ It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the Government attorney who sails under the 
black flag should seek to cast aspersions on the red banner. 

“ If the liberties bought with the blood of our forefathers, who fought under 
the red flag, are to be preserved it will be done by the men who to-day march 
under the crimson banner. 

‘‘The theory of law that a man Is presumed to be innocent until proven 
guilty was wholly overlooked in my trial at Fort Scott. I was convicted and 
sentenced before I entered the court room. I was not prosecuted as a pre- 
sumable Innocent man charged with an alleged violation of the law. I was 
prosecuted by partisan politicians, before a partisan Judge, and on perjured 
testimony. But this Is not the first time In the history of the world that this 
same farce has been enacted. When the ruling class of any epoch is fOrced 
to use such means to bring about the imprisonment of a man advocating revo- 
lutionary doctrines, it has always foreshadowed the dawn of a new era. 

“ Several million men and women In the United States to-day believe that I 
have been prosecuted In the Federal courts because of my political beliefs. 
It is true I am in revolt against the present capitalistic regime of graft and 
boodle, and I have de<llcated my life to the Revolution of To-morrow. Our 
cause will triumph in America Just as it is winning In Germany, France, and 
England. The Mllwauketi Socialist victory Is a prophecy of what will happen 
throughout the Nation at no distant day. 

“By environment, training, and economic Interests the Judges who corapo.se 
this court are opposed to me. You can no more impartially consider the ques- 
tions involved in this case than could the Judges appointed by the English 
King to consider impartially the questions which arose between that monarch 
and his American subjects. 

“In all controversies that arose between the master and his slave prior to 
the revolution of 1860, the Federal courts made their decisions conform to the 
Interests of the masters. It was from the slave owners that they derived tliolr 
powers and held their positions. No man openly antagonistic to the slave 
power could hold a position on the Federal bench. 

“An examination of the decisions of this court — and your decisions are similar 
to those of all other Federal courts — wherein the interests of the workingman 
conflict with the Interests of the ernr)loyers, is ample proof of the class character 
of the Federal Judiciary. Dissenting from the opinion of this very court; in a 
case wherein a working girl was pitted against a great corporation. Judge 
Thayer said : ‘ I dissent from these doctrines which seem to have been formu- 
lated with an eye mainly to the protection of the employers and with too little 
regard- for the situation and rights of the employees.’ 

“As a militant member of the working class I frankly confess that I expect 
nothing from this court. A court of Justice, co-called, which turns away a 
mangled working child empty handed in defense of cupitatlst-class property 
against working-class life and limb, is not apt to look with favor upon one in 
revolt against such shocking inhumanity and the system responsible for it. 

“I know that this is the settled policy of this court. I understand why its 
decisions are in the interest of the employer and against the workingman and 
working women. 

“ You are serving those to whom you are indebted for your position and re- 
sponsible for your power. I am simply trying to show to the working class of 
of the world which embraces a great majority of the population, the character 
of the Federal court to which must be submitted their liberties and their lives. 
The Federal court under capitalist misrule is essentially capitalistic in its 
sympathies, its Interests, and decisions. 

“ In this Important work of educating the working class as to the true char- 
acter of the courts you are helping me. It was the Dred Scott decision that 
hastened the overthrow of chattel slavery, and, as history repeats itself, we 
may confidently expect that the decision of the Supreme Court in the now 
famous kidnapping conspiracy, backed by the Federal court’s decisions In all 
other labor cases, will precipitate the downfall of wage slavery. When the 
toilers of the mill, factory, mine, and farm once understand the true situation, 
tliey will realize that there can be no relief from Judicial despotism until they 
use the power latent in themselves to abolish the present Iniquitous system, 
based upon the legalized robbery of the Nation’s toilers and producers, In 
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iShU courts are mere creatures of capltallst-class rule and Instruments 
WoiittQgK;lass subjection. These workingman will one day learn to choose 
their own Judges, and while these Judges may know little of the intricacies 
of low and the chicanery of technicality, they will have an inherent sense of 
justice and they may be depended upon to serve their brothers. 

“ Personally, It Is a matter of no consequence to me what this court may 
decide in this case. If this court concludes to sanction the scandalous methods 
employed to secure my conviction and the outrageous sentenc*e impost uiwn 
me for the commission of what .Tudge Pollock tennetl ‘ a mere misdemeanor,* 
I shall consider it the proudest day of my life when I enter the Jail Jit Fort 
Scott, imprisoned because of my ilefense of the iKH)r and oppressed. You will 
by that act Increase my power a thousandfold and carry my message to the 
toiling millions from sea to sa. Gladly will I make this small sacrifice In a 
cause to which I would willingly give my life.” 

Limiting Free Speech by Injunction. 

This brings me to the matter of furnishing some llustratlve cases In the 
suppression of freetlom of speech and jiress as used by industrial agitators 
which seem to explain In part this hostility toward the courts, as far as agi- 
tators and workers are concerned. 

The first case I wish to call your attention to is In the matter of the 

Amusement Co. v. Millard, Price, et al., in which Judge John B. Humphries, 
of Seattle, Wash., Issued a temporary restraining order against street agitators. 
There was at that time no question of strikes or lockouts Involved. In the 
preliminary restraining order, the defendants are “ prohibited from using in 
any way any language tending to incite the defendant’s auditors, or the public, 
to lawlessness, or tending in any way to arouse the anger and incite the an- 
tagonism or wrath of the citizens ; and also from using any violence or abusive 
language of any kind toward the Unlteil States Government, the State of 
Washington, or the city of Seattle, or its public officials, and from using lan- 
gimge ridiculing the institutions of this country and holding them up to 
ridicule and scorn.” Under this order some 18 persons were arrested for 
contempt of court and a great <loal of agitation resulted. On the final hearing 
the restraining order was somewimt modified. 

I entered into a newspaper controversy over this situation with the defend- 
ants of the Judge, upon which it finally developed that the Judge signed this 
preliminary order containing the quoted language without even having read 
it or knowing its contents. Let us assume that the situation was reversed 
and that Socialists, owning a hall, had sought an Injunction against well-to-do 
citizens of Seattle to restrain them from employing persons who appeared 
before the Socialists’ headquarters to make untl-Soclallstlc speeches. It Is not 
thinkable that under such clrcumstnncea the wealthy citizens would have been 
thus restrained. The unconscious attitude of mind behind such conduct on the 
part of this Judge, though never formulated, is of the kind which might be 
expressed In the words that the rich can do no wrong. It Is these often 
unconscious attitudes which in i>art explain most of the evils of our courts. 

Next I come to present the final order in the case of the American Manufac- 
turing Co. V. Edward Lindgren et al., where I offer In evidence the following 
extract from the final decree : 

“ Ordered and adjudgeil, that the defendants and each of them, their agents 
and servants and that the Sociall.st Party and its members, and all persons, 
agents, employees, connected with or associated therewith he permanently pro- 
hibited and enjoined and restrained from causing, ordering, committing, par- 
ticipating, engaging in, Inducing, or assisting in any of the aforesaid meetings 
and public and private nuisance in and upon the highways adjacent to the 
mills of the plaintiff or so as to Interfere with the free and unobstructed 
passage and repassage by plaintiff. Its agents and employees over tJie said 
highways on foot or with horses, wagons, or other vehicles, or so as to Inter- 
fere with the free and unobstructed ingress to and egress from said premises 
and the buildings and structures thereon. 

**And it Is further adjudged and decreed that the plaintiff above named, 
American Manufacturing Company, have Judgment against the defendants 
above named, Edward Lindgren, Harry Answald, Thomas A. Hopkins, Albert 
Pauly, T. N. Fall, John Lyons, William Hudson, H. B. Pratt, William Sbapiro, 
A J. Plltnlk, Harry Slaven, J. O. Lippes, and Harry Pepper, individually, and ' 
to the executtve committee of the Socialist Party in Kings County, New York, 
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for the sum of one hundred and eighty one & 33A00 ($181.88) 
costs and the disbursements of this action, to be taxed by the clerh of 
court, and that It have execution therefor. 

“ Dated, July 11, 1918. 

“Gabbbtt J. Gabbktson, J. S. C.” 

Here It Is unthinkable again that, If the Democratic or Republican Party 
had been Involved, a perpetual restraining order would have been issued to pro- 
hibit all members of such a party from using the public highways, especllaly 
when the political party as such was not a party to the action. 

My next Illustration Is from the decision of the court in the case of the People 
of the State of New York v. Upton Sinclair, as published in the New York 
Law Journal of July 10, 1914, and which within the past couple of weeks has 
been affirmed, without an opinion, by the appellate division of the supreme 
court: 

The People v. Upton Sinclair. 

“A merited rebuke may under some circumstances constitute insulting be- 
havior. The defendant intended by his conduct in the presence of others on 
the occasion in question to rebuke and Influence by rebuke the conduct of a 
Mr. Rockefeller. Where one has publicly announced that because of the alleged 
misconduct of another he is going to do a given thing with a view to rebuking 
and affecting the conduct of such other, and thereupon does the thing which he 
has previously announceil that he will do, and does this thing in the presence 
of others, his behavior Is, within the language of tlie statute, abusive or insult- 
ing — abusive because it is injurious and improper; insulting because It is 
derogatory to the one whose conduct is referred to; and the insult lies in part 
In the subject matter of the rebuke and in part in the publicity of Its infliction. 

** The defendant said by his conduct, as interpr<'ted by his language of a 
named individual, * I believe you have caused to be done certain abhorrent 
and criminal acts, and to stir your conscience and change your cimduct I and 
those with me walk in processional form in front of an office building believ- 
ing that the meaning of what we do having been explained will be understood 
by many.’ Can It be seriously urged that his behavior is not insulting to the 
one upon whose conduct he thus animailverts? 

“If It was abusive and insulting behavior within the meaning of the statute, 
did the defendant do what he did with intent to provoke a breach of the 
peace? One of the purposes of an insult is to provoke resentment, and the 
defendant is presumed to have intended the ordinary and natural consequences 
of his act. But even if the defendant did not intend to provoke a breach of 
the peace, it is sufficient, ns we have seen, to bring him within the statute if 
his behavior was such that by it a breach of the peace might be occasioned. It 
endangered the peace in different ways. Those rightfully passing to and fro 
impeded by the crowd purposely brought there by the defendant were not un- 
likely to resent the defendant’s conduct, while persons holding contrary views 
to those of the defendant respecting the conduct of the one who was being made 
the subject of the defendant’s criticism, w'ere not unlikely to resent what the 
defendant did. The defendant concedes that he anticipated the possibility, if 
not the probability, of trouble occurring from his behavior. 

“A recital of the defendant’s apprehensions shows that he realized that 
trouble might result from w'hat he was about to do and subsequently did. Ills 
apologies and admissions form a consi<lerttble part of his alleged defense. He 
anticipated that some of his companions at least might lose their self-control. 
He anticipated that they might be subject to insults. He anticipated that 
they might be attacked. He anticipated that there might be Interference by 
the police, and he proceeded to do that which brought about his arrest despite 
such anticipations. He was apprehensive of himself, of the feelings caused 
within himself by that which he says he heard at the Carnegie Hall meeting. 
He was apprehensive of* his associates. He recognized the seriousness of the 
situation by which his address at the called meeting placed him, and he was 
apprehensive of the consequences of himself, his associates, and others from 
what he did, and he was justly apprehensive, both because of the wrongfulness 
and the danger of his conduct. 

“ The law applicable to the case at bar is that where, ns in the present case, 
one occupying no relation toward another which gives him the right to repro- 
bate the conduct of such other, does by public behavior reprobate the conduct 
of such other not for the purpose of the enforcement of a private right or the 
setting in motion of legal process against such other, or the enaotinent of 
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to be reprobated Is in private and not in public life, and 
li t^pi^bbated with respect to a matter of conduct in private life, au<l the 
reprobation* consists in part of taunting conduct toward such other In a public 
place, and is therefore liable in such place to be resented by the one so repro- 
bated or by others in sympathy with him or acting in his behalf, the behavior 
evidencing such reprobation is unlawful ns tending to a breach of the i)eace, 
although the immediate acts done may Intentionally be peaceable and the 
Immediate deportment courteous to those In whose presence it takes plac*e. In 
^ uch a case the circumstance, if It exists, that the conduct reprobated was 
reprehensible, does not legalize the act. This view does not militate against 
the right of free speech or against the right of assembly ; nor Is it primarily for 
tlie protectfon of the one reprobated. Its sanction is the public interest In the 
enforcement of law and the preservation of or<l<'r.” 

In this opinion are many remarkable assumptions. One is that the killing 
in the Battle of Ludlow, during the strike t)f the workers of the t'lolorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., for which Sinclair thought Rockefeller to he morally re- 
sponsible, was a purely private matter, as to which Mr. Roekeft‘ller could not 
properly be rebuked. The opinion also holds “that a merittMi rebuke may 
under sqme circum.stance.s constitute insulting behavior,” and insulting bc*- 
havior Is disorderly conduct under the statutes of New York. Another 
vicious feature of the court’s argument lies in this that It punishes Klnclair 
for silently walking on the public highways In frojit of the oillces of Mr. 
Rockefeller upon the gi*ound that such walking might provoke Uwkefeller 
and Ills friends to a breach of the pi^ace. It seems to me that the function of 
the Government, if it has any function in this connection, should he to suppress 
the impending breach of the peace and not the agitation, which In the mind 
of the judge bears only an imaginative prospective and problematical tendency 
toward such a breach of the peace by its inlluence In the mind of some future 
hypothetical person. In this class of cases and all those involving street 
speaking the unconscious assumption of courts and policemen always is that 
the purpose of their existence are the maintenance of peace at the exiKinse 
of freedom of speech and press ratlier than the maintenance of peace In spite 
of such freedom. It might also be said that tliere Is an (Hiually plain, though 
often unconscious, assumption that we must have peace of 
beneficiaries of legalized injustice rather than to protect the constitutional 
right of their victims to complain of economic injustice. 

Censorship of Postal Wrappers. 


The next class of invasions of spe<‘ch which have been useil 
agitator are those which arise under a Federal statute whlcli prohibits the 
sending of anything through the malls on the outside wrapper of which there 
is anything which Is scurrilous or defamatory. , 

Some years ago the New York Evening Sun containe<l this item : 

“ Col Quigley’s bill to make 10 hours u day’s work on all surface and ele- 
vated railways in all cities of 75,000 Inhabitants except New York came up In 
the senate. The majority of the senators showe<l no 

the bill Only 13 votes were cast, 12 for and 1 against the bill, and it uas 
la^ld over. Senator McClelland said that the bill came from labor tramps who 
do not want to work. Senator Goggeshall said that ’bills like this would 
pass were it not that corporations can afford to pay their attorneys thousands 
of dollars while workingmen can not afford to pay anything. 

A workingman by the name of William McNair pasteil this clipping on a 
Dostal card and underneath It wrote these words: 

“Senator McOi,blland: Attached Is a newspaper clipping 
instant and as an American citizen and honest workingman, which I can 
A>ve, perra** “>® t® whether you ever a" 

dollar In your life by honest labor. If you have, you 

yourself as a public servant to make u.se of such language against the un 
fortunate and honest New York employees whow Interest *a 
bin May I ask how much the railroads promised you fw this action? No 
doubt yra will reply and say ‘ It Is none of my business,’ but later on It will 

be my business. .. .ypjj McNaiu.” 

This nostal card was addressed to Senator McClelland and probably read 
by^?oC«“^hTrserFor this “crime" 

gttUty. MenteticeA to four months in Jail, and to pay a fine of ^ 

this kind of legislation, like most of the other that I shall call attention to, Is 
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twofold. Fir6t> its Invasion of freedom of the press, and, second, t^t Ods 
law, and most of the others to which I shall call attention, and whicm ate 
desructive to intellectual freedom, are a violation of the guaranty of thd 
“ due-process law,” which, among other things, I conceive to include a guaran- 
tee that the criteria of guilt shall be so certain that no man of ordinary, 
Intelligence can err as to what he may or may not do under the law. 

The Whappkb of the Melting Pot. 

A similar case is the case of the United States v. TIchenor and Wagoner, 
who conduct a Socialist magazine called the Melting Pot, published at St. 
Louis, Mo. 

In Its issue of August, 1914, on the front page, was a cartoon representing 
the evangelist, Billy Sunday, behind a pulpit, the altar cloth of which had a 
dollar sign upon the front of it, and out of the evangelist’s pockets were 
sticking many dollar bills. Above he was represented as saying, ‘‘ Charles 
Darwin is in hell. Ev4*rybody will go to hell that doesn’t renounce their 
reason and believe in me. Souls saved at .$500 apiece. Come on sinners.” 
Underneath this and in the background was a person labeled “ saved ” and 
marked “ Big biz,” and a sack, as if of money, marked ” swag.” 

Papers of this sort are sent out by the publishers in bundle lots, each bundle 
being addressed to the city for which it is designed. When it arrives at the 
post offices of Its destination the outer wrapper is removed and the papers 
within them have each upon them the address of the person for whom it is 
designed. 

In this case the contention of the Government was that, when this outer 
wrapper was removeil by the iwstmaster at the delivery office then the cartoon 
which was on the front page of this paper, became a wrapper. Since now this 
cartoon was on the wrapp(T of the papers sent through the mall, therefore 
these parties are guilty of violating the postal law. A compromise was reached 
by which they pleaded guilty and were fined a small sum for their offense. 
They might have received five years in jail and a fine besides for not knowing 
the meaning of a statute which fails to furnish decisive criteria of guilt 

While in the office of these gentlemen within the past few months I was 
shown numerous other publications, among them dally papers of prominence, 
which likewise had upon their front page cartoons that might as well be 
called scurrilous and defamatory of .somebody. However, such papers and 
their publishers are never suppressed under these laws. By virtue of the 
uncertainty of this statute it lends itself for easy application to all radical 
persons against whom there is popular ill will, and they are never applied to 
those Who support the present system. 

ScuRRiLotTs Wrapper of the Appeai. to Reason. 

Another Illustration of this kind Is the arrest of the editor of the Appeal to 
Reason, Fred Warren, After the kidnapping of Moyer, Haywood, and Pettl- 
bone he conceived the idea of proving to his readers that there was one law 
for the rich and another for the poor. In sending the Appeal to Reason he 
therefore put upon the outside wrapper an offer of a reward of $1,000 for 
the kidnapping of ex-Gov. Taylor and his return to Kentucky, where he had 
been Indicted for murder. Current history Indlcateil that Gov. Taylor was be- 
ing protected in another State by the refusal of the governor of that other 
State to honor a request for extradition. 

Mr. Warren made inquiry of the local postmaster for information as to 
whether or not such a wrapper would violate any postal regulation and was 
informed that It would not. Later he was arrested and convicted, and if my 
memory serves me, he was given a jail sentence of a year In addition to a fine. 
A tremendous agitation resulted ' from this, in consequence of which the 
Socialists were making great additions to their ranks. To put an end to 
this. President Taft pardoned Warren without Warren’s request, consent, or 
approval and against his protest. 

Agitators Suppressed by Criminal Libel Laws. 

Another of the laws which are being used to suppress agitators is the criminal 
libel law. Here the situation is deplorable because of the uncertainty of the 
law m to the evidence, presumption, and burden of proof in relation to malice 
In the act of publication. This situation is described in the following laiigftafiie 
by the Supreme Court of Michigan: 
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lifo In modern times has perhaps given rise to a greater amount ot 
Jndl<iw controversy. The conflict In the decision is absolutely appalling and 
the attempt to trace the line of mere authority through the maze of liostlle 
decisions would be calculated only to confuse and lead the mind astray from 
the real T)rlnclples of justice Involved in it and could serve no useful end. 
A careful review of the decision would require volumes and I shall not attempt 
it.” (Hudson 17. Dale, 19 Mich., 17-28 to American Kept. 66.) 

A similar opinion is expressed by the Hon. William J. Gaynor In 1904 in the 
case of Hume v. Kusche (43 Mlsc. Repts., N. Y. 414-417). 

Not long ago the editors of a Socialist magazine known as The Masses were 
arrested for a criminal libel against the Associated Press. The libel consisted 
In a cartoon which represented a man, labeled as the Associated Press, pouring 
something from a bottle labeled “ poison ” Into a spring labeled ” the news.” 
Underneath was this Inscription: “Poisoning tiie nows at its source.” Tliere 
was also an editorial charging the Associated Press with having misrepresented 
the facts in the Virginia coal strike. 

Many other periodicals various kinds had made similar accusations 
against the Associated Press, but none of t.hc.se were ever Indicted. A Socialist 
r)eriodical without apparent financial re.sourccs and of not much Impor- 
tance was selected for tlie puriH>se of establisliing the purity of tlie Associ- 
ated Press and working vengeance upon the agitators. Much to the surprise 
of everyone there were found friends to finance tlie defense. The proposition 
was then made to them tliat if they would apologize tlie officers of the Associ- 
ated Press would use their good influences to have the indictment dlsmls.sed. 
The editors refused to apologize, threatemyi to justify tiieir publication, and 
expressed a willingness to go to jail If they could not do this. Thereupon n 
second Indictment was found against them for the same libel, it being claimed 
that the picture of the man in the cartoon was n picture of Mr. Noyes, the 
president of the Associated Pre.ss. 

The evident purpose of this second indictment was to exclude the possllillity 
of a ju.stiflcatlon upon tiie theory that actual misrepresentation made by the 
Associated Press, even though intentional as to its inferiors, would be no 
Justification of the libel against Noyes, unless it could be shown that he per- 
sonally had directed tiie misrepresentation to be mmie. 

The friends of the edltiu s of The Ma.sses now began a vigorous campaign of 
publicity both by public meetings and in such magazines as could be Induced 
to accept criticisms of tlie Associatinl Press. Depositions were also taken to 
prove justification as to mIsrepre.sentations In the A.ssoclated Press news 
concerning the coal strike in Virginia and other matters. Recently the de- 
fendants have been allowed to go free on their own recognizance, ball bond was 
discharged, and in due time, no doubt, the ca.se will be disml8.sed. 

This again illustrates the vicious use of the laws gagging the press, a.s a 
means of iiersecuting agitators. It also shows the power of a free public 
opinion In producing a cessation of such persecution when It was found that 
it was going to be the means of publicity as to the truth of what the radicals 
were claiming. 

OnscENiTY BY HoN. Freeman Knowles. 


Next I come to the use of the statutes against obscene and Indecent litera- 
ture as a means of hara.sslng agitators. The first case is that of the United 
States against Freeman Knowles. Mr. Knowles had been a Populist Member 
of Congress and later had been a Socialist candidate for Congress in South 
Dakota. He was editor of a paper called the Lantern, which was devoted to 
Socialist propaganda and which had severely criticized President Roosevelt. 
Besides this, he was the source of a great deal of annoyance to the mining 
operators in the Black Hills. Knowles was arrested and convict^ In the 
Federal court of 1908 for sending alleged obscene literature through the malls. 
After his conviction, in an l.ssue of his paper dated March 28, 1908, he told 
his story. I quote from an article In that Issue : , 

” I have It upon good authority that this Is not the real article that 
offense to the Government, but some other articles which severely criticized 
President Roosevelt during the Moyer-Haywood trial. An a^nt of the Gov- 
ernment was recently out here gathering up those articles on Teddy , and after 
consoltlhg.wlth the district attorney, they concluded they could not convict 
me oh any of Jthose, so hunted up this pretended obscene article. m 

“ Under ,Rooeevelt*s administration the Federal courts, that ^)rtlon or 
the^ COhtroUed by the administration, have been made a huge political ma- 
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chine to pttnish all protests against present social conditions. The rec^ &idlct- 
ment against Fred Warren of the Appeal to IteasOn Is a case in point ’In thy 
case the hand of the Government at Washington was clearly apparent The 
district attorney and his assistant had their parts committed to memory or read 
them from manuscript. They never do this unless they have been coached from 
the Department of Justice at Washington. The Jury, drawn entirely from the 
eastern part of the State, were given an excursion to the Black Hills on an 
evident understanding that they were to support the Government in what- 
ever suits were tried. The United States marshal, a personal friend of Roose- 
velt, has ways of ‘ fixing ’ Juries not known to the public.” * ♦ • 

Then he republishes the criminal article as follows ; 

good Illustration of the beauties of our social system was recently given 
when society In Lead and Doadwood was convulsed by the news that a most 
sweet and amiable young w'oman had died at Denver from the effects of an 
operation performed upon her to hide what society calls * her shame.* And 
what was this thing which society blashperaously brand as ‘shame*? Why, 
simply that an unmarried girl, having disregarded the sanctions of some priest 
or magistrate had made the discovery that God had workeil in her the wonder- 
ful miracle of motherhood. So this pcwr girl, having been taught from infancy 
that such a thing constituted ‘shame’ kills her unborn child and in so doing 
kills herself. That the father and mother of this murdered child were desig- 
nated by nature for each other is proven by the fact that they could not resist 
their mutual attraction, even in the face of great social peril. Love had its 
way, and God blessed the union with the moat stupendous fruit of the universe — 
a human child — and ‘ scK'lety ’ steps in and cries ‘ shame * and causes the mother 
to kill botli herself and Iut child. It Is a well-established fact in physics, as 
well as In history, that there are no children so likely to be healthy, robust, so 
mentally and bodily tit to survive as those very ‘ love children ’ who ai*e killed 
In the wombs of foolish mothers, driven to do the fiendish deed by ‘ society * and 
public opinion. Since tlie dawn of history, tlie great array of genius has been 
largely recruited from the ranks of illegitimates. Love’s offerings have filled 
the world with art, music, poetry, and wisdom, as if putting to shame those very 
ones who cry ‘ shame,’ and as taunting them with their own inferiority. Society 
is ns guilty of the murder of this girl as though she had been put to death by 
the public hangman.” 

The editor then thus comments on the ofCendlng article : 

” Will some one point out what is lewd, ol)scene, or lascivious in tliat article? 
I am aware that few agree with me in my views of our social and marriage sys- 
tem, but I never wrote a more conscientious article in my life than the above. 
These are my honest and conscientious opinions, for the expression of which I 
am to be sent to the penitentiary.” 

For this offense Knowles was given sentence, if my memory seiwes me cor- 
rectly, of one year In jail, and this was affirmed by the United States Court of 
Appeals. (See 170 Fed. Rep., 40fi-9.5; C. C. A., 579.) 

The Case of Up the Divide. 

Next I call attention to the case of a little magazine called Up the Divide. 
It is devoted to socialism and published at Denver, Colo. Its issue of June, 1011, 
was arbitrarily suppressed by the Post Office Department, because of an article, 
beginning at page 326, and entitled “ Tlie Market of Women,” and ending at 
page 337. The article is signed by James Lugg. 

No prosecution ever resulted, but the magazine was denied carriage through 
the mails. * I consider this article as one evidencing a very high degree of sym- 
pathetic understanding with the unfortunates of the world, and it seems to me 
that no one could find anything really obscene In it, except those who were 
really offended by that part of the article which charges responsibility for 
prostitution upon the rich. The article is as follows : 

” THE MABKET OF WOMEN. 

**Reflectioii8 frmn an original investigation. 

“ ‘ Sing of the maiden, thy sister, whom men, thy brothers, have sold, 

** ‘ Cast on the merciless world, on the tide of the ravening years, 

Bought with a price In the market and paid with dishonor and gold, 

” ‘ Courteil and loved and betrayed and deserted to desolate teSrs.* 

“ Goant Alubn, in the Night Watches, 
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ot the great city of Denver is an ill^smelling district where 
of Ohiuese are huddled in grimy, greasy tenement; mansions for- 
merly or leading hotels and mercantile establishments, but now given over to 
decay— rand the Orientals! These thrifty people have divided and subdividetl 
the apartments into tiny rooms and cubby holes, creating two stories out of 
one, burrowed underground in the dark cellars, and herded more bodies in a 
single little reeking den than formerly occupied a suite in the old-time mansions. 

**8hamele$s roics. — In this same district is located ‘The Market of Women,’ 
a thoroughfare which, from the number of men and young women passing, is 
evidently very popular. 

“ On each side of this street for several blocks are one, two, and even three- 
story houses, divided into little rooms. Each little room has one door and one 
window opening on the street or hallway, and each door has Its number in large, 
staring numerals, also the first name (fictitious) of tlie occupant. 

“ These rooms are rented to girls and women at $‘2.50 to $10 per night. This 
must be paid In advance every 24 hours, otherwise they are made to vacate by 
having their belongings packed into the street. 

^^Inside woes , — The atmosphere is heavy with tobacco smoke; the walls echo 
to the unceasing tramp, tramp, tramp of the crowd and the slamming of doors, 
and occasionally a shrill laugh. For these numbered doors are continually 
being thrust open by the passing men, who pause, peer inside for a moment, 
slam the door, and pass on. As you glance Into such an opened room you see a 
woman clad in a light wrapi>er of kimono. She sniiles at all men alike as they 


look in, stare, leer, and shun the door In her face. 

“The face may he a worn, tired one, with a smile that has become hard and 
glassy, with wrinkles which no enamel can fill and n pallor which no rouge and 
powder can enliven. In such case the door slams quickly back upon her, he ?he 
ever so wheedling with soft words. Or it may be the face of a young girl, not 
needing the dash of rouge which seems the fa.shion liero. The eyes may he very 
bright and full of life, tlie expression may he vivacious or sometimes even girl- 
ish almost maidenly, but the words with which she greets all comers are any- 
thing but a maiden’s. On such a face the door is not so quickly slammed ; men 
stand before her, four or five at a time, exchanging barroom Jokes and pro- 
fanity, commenting on her appearance, and puffing smoke In her face while she 
employs her primitive art method of seduction. Her words are honeyed; the 
draught that blows from her room is sickly warm and sickly sweet In odor. 

“T/fce mongrel ctistomcrs.—At her door a man stops when the crowd has 
passed. He is an immigrant — an Kalian. She has a smile for him — as for all— 
and a sweet or a saucy word. Her hand finds his; she urges; his slight resist- 
ance Is overcome ; the door closes upon him ; her white, slender hand appears 
at the window and the shade Is whisked down. 

“ She has a sweet face, like a girl I knew long ago— a good pure girl, now, 
thank (4^, happily marrle<l — safe. But this one wrecked ! 

“And thus these girls are bought and sold and hired In this Market of 


W omen. 

“ There Is no lack of customers, for along the street shuffles a crowd of men 
and youths from afternoon until early morning. Some are sober and some are 
drunk; some are dapper; .some flashy; some dirty and careless in dress; some 
of good, clean parentage. Here, for instance, is one fresh ^om the plow, an 
easy victim. Others are spawned from the slums of the Old World cltle^. Ill 
horn, ill nourished, degenerate; but all are solicited alike by the girls at the 

doors and windows. , . ^ 

“ Traces of better days.—Axi(\ I am haunteil by the resemblance of some of 
these girls to virtuous women I know ; happy, sheltered, beloved wlv^ of 
mothers living not many miles from this inferno, in God s good world 
Almost enough alike to be sisters! And are they not sisters? 
longing for love. Poor relations, If you will — pfK)r in virtue, but not devoid of 
all virtues. Ah, we who are “rich In virtue” do not how much or how 

little of that wealth Is ours, never having been sorely tempted. Yet we disclaim 

0!W^S?ere^was who received Mary Magdalene as a sister and yet If we 
would claim him as our brother can we disclaim her? 

“ Like flowers, crushed and bedraggled In the ^ 

as violets, roaes, or mignonette, I can see In each of these wo*nen some w of 
her own peculiar girlish charm; the Innocent coquetry, ® 

hSe, beco?^ the^oss, artificial spurring of desire; 

Whi^h A girl of many brothers faces the world here coarsens Into brazen good 
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fellowahip with thieves and thugs ; here woman’s passi<»i has degeneratcid .Into 
mere bestiality, and woman’s modesty is caricatured with downcast eyes undi^ 
penciled brows. 

^^Diaplaying the merchandise. — Each girl strives to attract by means of her 
own formula of se<luction. This one pretends to be desirous of each passer, 
showers him with love words, grasps his hand and strokes it ; but if he, with 
an oath, wrenches himself free in the middle of a sentence, she finishes It in 
the face of his successor, declaring that he is the only man whoever attracted 
her. 

“ The girl at the next door alfects absolute indifference. She reads a paper- 
covered novel, from which she will not raise her eyes, but her wrapper is cut In 
such a way as to display generously her dazzling shoulders. A third girl has 
an indecent gesture and a leer for every chance coiner. Is it because she and 
her sort are a shade worse than the others? Who knows? Their jokes do not 
indicate humor, nor their laughter mirth ; surely their obscenity does not indi- 
cate desire. And so the smile on some of these moon faces reminds me of 
nothing happy, but of that poor misshapen wretch in Hugo’s tale who was so 
mutilated in the face as to stretch his mouth into a perpetual caricature of a 
smile. It was done for the pleasure of his master, who to make a buffoon 
marred a man. These women, too, serve a cruel master. Tlie public demands 
that they submit tliemselves, no matter what their loathing — with a smile. 

“A fourth girl is seated, not in the tiny receiving room, but far back in her 
bed chamber, and whenever the door opens she merely gazes at one with 
mournful brown eyes like those of a lost dog in a crowded street. 

“Another, who sits witli her feet against the doorpost and her chair tilted 
back, is dressed in bright scarlet. She is ‘ hail fellow well met ’ with everyone 
who opens her door. She puffs her cigarette smoke in every face and has a 
retort for every smutty witticism, knows the names of all the regular patrons, 
and addresses them as Harry or Gus and the strangers as ‘ Sport ’ or ‘ Pal ’ or 
‘ Kiddo ’ : or if he be a partly bearded man as ‘ Papa.’ Such is her devil-may- 
care pose, the typical ‘ scarlet woman ’ of the gay life ; but she has been over- 
heard to say : ‘ I’d like to be decent for once. I’m sick of being a sport. I’m 
sick of earning a living this way.’ And some day wlien she is heartily sick of 
her life she will end it. But suicide in the underworld is such a frequent 
occurrence that it does not attract the attention of the public unless tliere hap- 
pens to be something .sensational about it. Perhaps to-night she will make her 
demise. Who knows? Perhaps in the morning gray when slie is exhausted 
and alone, when there is no one to laugh about, wlven existence seems a stale, 
pointless, dirty joke, when she realizes more than ever that not one human 
being loves her. Meanwhile she laughs. 

**The market keeper. — Sickening, is it not, the mere description of the lives 
these girls lead? Still more sickening is it to observe the creature, with the 
girth and facial expression of a swine, who is constantly to be seen in the street, 
not as a master, merely as overseer and profit taker in the market of women. 
He is only one of the many wlio fatten upon them, for they bring large profits. 
Each girl pays the landlord $15 to $30 a week rent. Aside from that, she orders 
meals from his chophouse, fancy drinks from his bar, cigarettes, candy, and 
notions from his store, and her laumlry work passes through his commission. 
What wonder the swine thrives and waxes fat! His monthly income from this 
horrible traffic is several thousand dollars. He has become wealthy from the 
pitiful earnings of human debauchery.’ There are a number of influential men 
who own the land upon which these ‘ cribs ’ are built and who own the more 
stylish big houses in the underworld. They can see no other choice. This he 
brute lives in a palace in the best part of the city. Each brick in his magnifi- 
cent home represents a lost soul, yet he and his household pass as respected 
members of society. 

**Keeping the market up. — And it is for him and his kind that somebody’s 
daughters, sisters — scores of tliem in his house alone — sell themselves time and 
again each night, smile into ruffianly faces, receive countless filthy InsultSi 
submit to outrage, loathsome disease, and early death. And these women have 
faces like those we know and love in the greater world. 

“ It is early when we leave — between 10 and 11 o’clock. Until 2 or 8 in the 
morning some of these girls will listen to the unceasing tramp of heavy feet In 
the streets, the slamming of doors, the heartless laughter, the old and obscepa 
Je8t» and ever the unceasing tramp, tramp, tramp, through the long night until 
the no^ of this great treadmill benumbs the brain. 

“Ths bottom of the underworld.— AX. the bottom of this stratum cail be found 
the Lowest types of poverty and stricken humanity. It Is composed of all 
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And colors huddled ogether. Its lairs of Iniquity are more 
base^ And undisguised. These hell holes catch all kinds of girls, the drift of 
untoward circumstances. They do not realize their fate until too late. Once 
In these dens they add thievery to shame. When money is scarce and customers 
few robbery is most frequent 

“Tfte obscene show, — Men are always the proprietors of these shows, and the 
more vilely and unhumanely they are conducted the more profitable the busl'» 
ness. The proprietors usually become rich, while the performers eke out a 
mere existence. These establishments are maintaineil by patronage from the 
well-to-do society world. The bon ton pay big admission fees to see sights too 
revolting to mention. Our ‘ best citizens ’ give as a reason for being there that 
they are * curious to know how low a woman can descend.’ 

''The fashionable home , — Besides these lowest dens and common cribs, there 
are houses in which are seen, on both patrons and occupants, the glitter and 
the sparkle of diamonds. Grandeur of furnishings Is tlie rule of these places, 
from exquisite dining room to remotest nook. 

“ Liveried servants answer the door, escort parties to separate rooms, and 
order the beer or wine, which is served on silver trays by colored maids. 

“ But here, too, the white slave pays the awful price. Surrounded by all this 
grandeur and beneath all its gaudy exterior her life is a tale of untold sorrow 
and misery. ^ 

“Before her arrival she imagines that her troubles will vanish when she 
becomes acquainted with the rich. But there Is uo class less generous than the 
rich man when he is sober. Besides, the girls are required to take part in the 
lowest debaucheries for his amusement. 

“After a girl has been through one of these rich man’s orgies there Is nothing 
left of vice that is not familiar to her. She might live in some parts of the 
underworld for years and not have the knowledge or experience In vice that 
these girls have learned under the direction of one rich man in a week or a 
month of his pornographic revelry. 

“Hundreds of rich men arc entertained In this way dally in these houses. 
Men from the Christian world come to make the girls their slaves. They come 
to tell filthy stories and sing filthy songs and to require the daughters and sis- 
ters of other men to Join In the chorus. They come to deniaud these daughter 
and sisters of other men to appear in richest, daring gowns or in the nude 
and to dance and Jest as their tastes may demand. 

“The libidinous language these girls hear from such men is revolting ana 


degrading beyond description. 

“ When woman is so debaseil and hardened she Is what men and conditions 


have made her. . , ^ , u ^ rk# 

"The source and the cause . — How did these girls get there, and ‘ Y, 
their own choice? Very few. In the books Traffic in Girls, Soundings of Hell, 
The Queen of the Red Light, and The Underworld Sewer the snares, frauds, 
even forcible means, by which men bring good girls to this life are detailed. 
The facts seem Incr^ible when read In these books. But the whole truth may 
not be read ; It is unprintable. 

“An eminent editor of a great reform paper recently wrote : Dlslnherltea 
classes who earn wealth without getting it will have their daughters dragged 
into prostitution as victims so long as privileged classes, getting wealth without 
earning it, furnish sons to be seducers and brothel patrons. Privilege In power 
can not be deprived of Its awful toll of woman’s virtue any more than of its 
ghastly toll of human lives. As It Is no respecter of “ lower-cIa^s_^ 
nor Infancy in its industries, neither does it respect the virtue of lower-class 
women In its play.* . ^ ^ 

“ They are called ‘ sporting women,’ with about of much 
pigeons which are shot to pieces by sportsmen at the opening of the 
be called ‘ sporting pigeons.’ ’Tis true they afford .s^rt to ^ 

fancy fpr such pleasures, but never imagine that it is sport for the taged 

pigeons or the white slaves. ^ ^ a. .a.® ikx «« 

**What cm we do.— What are you going to do about It? Many 
■uggeated, ranging from the direct work of reclamation attem?^ by wii- 
aacrtflclng rescue workers to the socialists’ proposition tte whole 
aystem must be reconstructed before the evil can ^ aboll^ed. le^e 
facts be kaowp.. Let the diabolical male side of the evil ^ w- 

mhy i^edts protect their daughters and girls it 

the first place, read the literature which treats of this evil and then circulate it 
yfe pm att warn some one whom no one else can reach. jambb Ltmo.” 
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Another Instance, of much the same sort, occurred in relation to the Nev 
York Daily Call, a Socialist paper. The post-ofBce censorship refuel to earn 
that paper unless they would abstain from the further publication of a series 
of articles entitled What a young woman should know/' In consequence of 
this order one Issue of the paper appeared with a blank column for which this 
article in question had been prepared. 1 can not reproduce the article^ because 
I have not a copy of It, but this indicates duplication here of the Prussian 
method, where all matters are subjected to prior censorship and excluded if 
the censors disapprove of any sentiments expressed. 

The Case of the Social Democrat. 

Next I come to the case of the United States v. Coomer, the editor of a 
Socialist paper published in Okrahuma and called the Social Democrat. This 
paper in some issues during .July, I think, 1912 or 1913, contained the following 
announcement : 

“ Pree-love edition of Sooiiil Democrat, July 10. Order a bundle now. $2 
per hundred. Advertisers get your copy in now. 5,(X)0 copies of this edition 
will be circulated. 

“ The master class has always taught aud paid their hireling teachers, preach- 
ers, authors (editors), and otlier able Idiots to teach that woman is merely a 
multiplication table for the human species; that her only business on God’s 
green footstool is to fry steak and onions and horning soldiers and politicians. 

“The master class has even paid poets, and paid them well, to write that 
woman was nothing but a ‘ rag, a bone, and a hank of hair,’ the ‘ weaker vessel,* 
etc. They never considered that woman had any rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. They never until recently allowed her to exercise any- 
thing but her sexual apparatus. 

“The Socialists have made a great discovery. They have discovered that 
women are human beings. They are getting paid for this great discovery by 
having ‘free love’ and many other stupid h(x?-haws brayed in their ears. 

“ We are going to tell you in the free-love e<Iition why the Socialists believe 
women are human beings. Watcli for it, and read it when you get it.’’ 

For publishing this notice he was given a jail sentence, which was also 
affirmed by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. (See 213 Fed. Rep., 1.) 

I want to emphasize again that the evil of all this is not only in the suppres- 
sion of the liberty of the press, but in the uncertainty in all of these statutes, 
none of which prescribe the criteria of guilt, and leave it to the whim and 
caprice of courts to determine guilt by post facto standards. (For further dis- 
cussion of this point refer to my book on “ Obscene Literature and Constitu- 
tional Law,’’ and especially chapters 13 to 22.) 

Seditious Libei. Revived. 

Next I come to a discussion of the prose(’ution of the agitators for the crime 
of seditious libel. Here, again, the complaint of the workers arises out of dis- 
criminations to which they are subje<’te<i, not only under uncertain statutes but 
also under laws of Judicial creation. 

Before proceeding to the statement of the troubles of the agitator, I desire 
to call attention to a few things of a very similar character to that for which 
agitators are arrested, but coming from entirely orthodox sources, and which 
have never been made the basis of any prosecution or executive action. The 
first of these is a publication by Prof. George Gunton in the Bulletin of the 
New York Institute for Social Economics, I think, under date of March, 1908. 

I had slight acquaintance with Mr. Gunton and knew some of his Intimate 
friends, and was told by them that his work in the field of economics was being 
subsidized by the Standard Oil interests.. A few years ago — I think It was In 
the expose made by Mr. Hearst through the publication of Mr. Archhold’s let- 
appeared publicly that Prof. Gunton was subsidized by the Standard 
Oil interests. This particular bulletin of the Institute of Social Economics Was 
devoted to Justify the proposition that might was the only true arbiter of right 
These bulletins were sent to debating societies connected with unlv^ltiee, 
Y. M. O. A.’s, and other literary associations and public libraries. No exception 
Was ever publicly made to that publication or its transmission through tike 
ihajls, 1 

Another similar illustration is found In a paper called the NatlYit^f M^tor 
In its issue of April, 1912. In that issue some clergyman became undh^ 
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Sod^Otets and.imbljUdked this: “The SoclaUst is busy: he follows 
hill Kw flag flOd OPOllg preaches hla doctrines ; his great point of attack is his 
imagtahtion; his power is an actual menace in our city. There seems to be no 
law to anDpress or “control him. Ho Is more dangerous than cholera or amall- 
pox-~3re«; he is the mad dog of society and should be silenced, even if it be by a 
bullet” I am Informed that effort was made to have this editor Indlctetl bv 
the Federal statutes, but that no action could be secured. 

Still another illustration Is an article in the Los Angeles Times, dated Novem- 
her 2, 1911. On page 4 Is found a lengthy article entltleil “ The great combine ” 
From that article I quote the following: 

“And soon—it has begun to happen already— the plain citizen from every 
country will form a combine. Its obj<‘ct will be the suppression of sedition and 
anarchy In the persons of the professional agitators. Theirs will he a big 
powerful, effective but very unostentatious revolt. It will work qulcklv, surely’ 
silently. ♦ * • . * t 


“The first thing the plain-citizen combine will accomplish will he the quiet 
removal of these gentlemen. They w<»n’t he blown up; they will just quietly 
disappear from human ken. There will be a little inquiry at first, but It will 
die down ever so quickly, for of all people In the world, the professional agi- 
tator depends entirely upon his presence and Ids glib tongue t(j maintain any 
sort of Interest or Influence in his followers. ♦ ♦ * 

“ The idea of the plain-citizen combine Is not being mouthed abroad and It is 
not seeking members or subscriptions, but it is growing rapidly nevertheless, 
and It is a very real and tangible thing. 

“ With the Itch removcKl, the great disease of unrest will soon be cured and 
the world will settle down for another half century.” 

In the omitted portion of that arti<‘le the editor makes it plain that tlie kind 
of people he would have quietly killed are men like Mr. Kier ITardie, of 
England. Mr. Ilarrlsou Gray Otis, of the Ia)s Angeles Times, was never ar- 
rested for such publications. 

The Appeal to Reason has from time to time published other similar urticU^ 
suggesting violation against Socialists. These articles, of course, come from 
entirely orthodox sources, and were never prosecuted. 

1 shall now cull attention to the very different wuiy in which radical agitators 
are treated when their enthusiasm exceeds the boundary of calm, dispassionate 
discussion. I will first cull attention to the cjise of one Ludobico Commlnltu. 
Sometime during the close of President Roosevelt’s administration this man 
was publishing a radical paper at Paterson, N. J. He Is an anarchist In his 
social theories, and, of course, was much of a tliorn in tlie flesh of the operators 
of silk mills in Paterson. At the time In question he publlshe<I in his Italian 
paper an article wlilch it was charged justiiicd arson and murder. I have 
never seen the article nor a translation of it. At that time there w^as no 
statute prohibiting the sending of such matt<*rs by mall. The postmaster ex- 
cluded it and referred the matter to Washington. The Attorney General 
furnished a written opinion to the President of the United States declaring 
that no statute justified the exclusion of that paper from the mail, but ex- 
pressed the opinion that no court of eciuity Avould give the publisher any relief, 
even if his paper were excluded without warrant of law. Thereupon President 
Roosevelt concluded that he had botli power and authority for excluding it, 
and it was excluded from the mall. Subsequently he asked and received from 
Congress legislation which would legalize such exclusion in the future. It was 
under this legislation that the Socialists have endeav(^red in vain to secure the 
prosecution of those who advocate violence against tliera. 

Still later Mr. Comminlta was arrested under a State statute for the publica- 
tion of the article above referred to. I am not Informeil as to what the result 
of that prosecution has been. My impression is that it has not yet terminated. 
He was not arrested under that warrant until a couple of years after the oc- 
currence. Another of Mr. Comminlta’s difficulties arose out of a picture which 
was exhibited in his shop widow and published by him. The indictment In that 
caw was truly amusing, and I herewith present it in the record : 

” Court of Oyer and Terminer iu and for the county of Passaic. September 
term, -A. O, nineteen hundred emd twelve. 

„ ” Passaic Coun^, to wit : The Jurors of the State of New Jersey In and for 
the body of the county of Passaic, upon their oath, present, that Ludobico 
Oommluita A Flrmlno Gkillo, late of the city of Paterson, in the county of 
^^JUMahl^aforesAid, on the nineteenth day of September, in the year of our Lord 
meteim hundl^ aiM^ twelve, with force and arms, at the dty aforesaid, In the 
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county aforesaid, and within the jurisdiction of this court, bein^ 
malicious, and evil-disposed persons, and contriving and intending fbe peace 
of the State to disturb and to bring the Government of the Kingdom of Italy 
Into great hatred and contempt and to incite and move the citizens of this 
State Into hostility and hatred toward the said Government of the Kingdom 
of Italy and the law and constitution thereof, did at the city aforesaid and 
county aforesaid, bring and Introduce and exhibit in public and circulate and 
aid and assist in bringing, introducing, exhibiting, and circulating a certain 
sketch or picture on paper, whereon was drawn and delineated certain structures 
partly in the form of and suggesting a gallows, and hanging from the cross 
beams thereof the habiliments of soldiers of the Turkish Army of Tripoli, and 
having around the neck of each of said forms and figures a rope by which the 
said forms and figures were suspended from said cross beams projecting out 
at right angles from the tops of said structures In the posture of convicted men 
undergoing capital punishment for crime; and the foot of two of said struc- 
tures suggesting the gallows is drawn and delineated a picture In the form of a 
woman bowed down with grief and sorrow ; and that also thereon was drawn 
and sketched two certain other figures resembling and portraying a male and 
female, the male figure being In likeness similitude of the King of Italy, and tne 
female figure having tlie dress and marks thereon of tlie Red Cross nurse, and 
said figures being represented in the attitude of friendliness and Intimacy and 
joyfully promenading together about the field where the said forms of men 
were hanging from said structures wholly Indifferent to the pain and suffering 
to which said men in the grief and sorrow tliat is suggested by the forms of the 
women weeping at the foot of the said two structures on either side of said 
picture or sketch, and tluit was also written on a paper attached to the said 
picture or sketch the words ‘ Civitla Itallna in Trlpolitanla,’ meaning * Italian 
civility in Tripoli,’ and meaning that the said forms of men that were exhibited 
as hanging from said structures w<‘re prisoners of war captured by the army of 
the Italian Government in tlie war with the Turkish Government in Tripoli, 
and indicating the cruel and inhuman treatment of the Italian Government 
toward soldiers of the enemy taken captive and held as prisoners of war, with 
intent to incite, promote, and encourage hostility and opposition and the de- 
struction and extermination of the Government of the Kingdom of Italy, con- 
trary to the form of the statute in such case made and provided, and against 
the peace of their State of government and dignity of the same. 

“ ftlABSHALL Dunn, 

“ Prosecutor lor the Pleas. 

“ Witness: 

“ Carlo Imparto.” 


For this offense Comminita was required to furnish a ball bond of ?2,000, 
In default of which he remained many months in Jail. A speedy trial was then 
denied him unless he would waive a jury trial. Later a ball bond was fur- 
nished, and the last Information I had uj)on tlie subject the case had not yet 
been brought to trial. Evidently tliis Ind!<‘tment and the other were designed 
only to drive him out of Paterson — at least that is the impression among his 
friends and otiiers in that city. This last prosecution of Comminita finds a 
seeming justification under the following statute: 

** Laws of New Jersey, 1902 act, page 405, chapter 133. 

“A supplement to an act entitled ‘An act for tlie punishment of crimes* 
(revision of 1908), approved June fourteenth, one thousand and eight hundred 
and ninety-eight. 

“ Be it enacted by the senate and general assembly of the State of New Jer* 
sey: 1. Any person who shall, in public or private, by speech, writing, printing, 
or by any other mode or means advocate the subversion and destruction by 
force of any and all government, or attempt by speech, writing, printing, or In 
any other way whatsoever to incite or abet, promote, or encourage hostility or 
opposition to any and all government, shall be guilty of a high misdemeanor, 
and punished by a fine not exceeding two thousand dollars, or Imprisonment at 
hard labor not exceeding fifteen years, or both.” 

Next I come to a case of seditious libel in which the Pennsylvania court 
held that, Although no statute of Pennsylvania covered the case at issue, yet, In 
aplte of the constitutional provisions guaranteeing freedom of speech and 
-pre^ the old common-law crime of seditious libel was in force in the State of 
renn^lvania. In this matter the court followed a precendent made in 18^3 
wheire a royalist was convicted for an extreme vituperative denunciatitni of 
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form of government. The <leclslon In that case Is given in 
Rt^ubUqa JoB^h Denny (4 Yeates. p. 267). This case has never been 
followed slnee 1808, and was resurrected only because of the case of the Steel 
Trust in Pennsylvania. -Here I offer In evidence a copy of the Indictment In 
the case of the Commonwealth v. McCarty and others, contained In a pamplilet 
called The Pree-Press Persecution, and beginning at page 9 of that pamphlet 
and ending at page 24 : 

“ Commonwealth of Pennsylvania v. C. H. McCarty, P. M. Hartman, Charles 
McKeever, Evan Evans, William J. White. 

“ Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 

County of Lawrence, city of New Castle, ss: 

“Before me, the subscriber, O. H. P. Green, alderman in said city and ex 
officio justice of the peace in said county, personally came .Joseph Gilmore, 
chief of police of said city, who being duly sworn according to law on his oath 
says that on and continuously since tlie first day of .July, A. D. 1909, and to 
the present time, a large number of former w’orkmen and employees of the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate (k>mpaiiy have lH‘en on strike in said county, 
and strike conditions have provaikMl during such period of time in said county 
and in the vicinity of the mills and manufacturing plants of said company 
situate in said city of New Castle, in that among other things the said American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company undertook and proceede<l during sfild p(t1<m 1 to 
run and operate said mills and plants, and for that purpose hired, employed, 
and placed therein other employees an<l workmen, and many of the former 
employees and workmen of said company and their associates then on strike, 
by individual and organlze<l action, undertook and proceeded to interfere with, 
obstruct, and prevent such operation of said mills and plants by intimidation, 
menaces, and personal violence to such new employees and workmen in said 
mills; so that In the vicinity of said mills and in the district and territory 
wherein said former employees frequented and resided, the personal safety of 
men and w^omen was contiimously imperiled and threatened, and the public 
peace and general tranquillity of the people was constantly threatened and 
often disturbed and broken; and during said time the men so on slrike estub- 
llshetl picket stations at or near the entrance to the respective mills of said 
company and guarded and patrolled certain streets and sections of the city In * 
the vicinity of said mills with intent and purpose to deter and prevent other 
persons from going to and from said mills and from accepting or continuing 
employment therein. 

“ That during the period aforesaid the persons continuing to work in said 
mills or plants, and going to work therein after such strike begun, were fre- 
quently shot, stabbed, beaten, assaulted, spat upon, and Insulted on tlie streets 
and highways In said city and county, were followeil to their dwelling houses 
by booting, jeering mobs, and tlielr dwelling houses were frequently struck by 
stones and other missiles by persons so on strike and their associates, alders, 
abettors, and confederates, and by words, taunts, and jeers were Incited to 
anger and resentment and to personal resistance and redress by the pt^rsons 
remaining on strike, their aiders, abettors, and confederates, to the great and 
Imminent danger of riots, uprising, and general defiance of the law and breach 
of the peace, and to tlie large destruction of life and property. 

“ Wherefore It became and was necessary for tlie officers charged with the 
duty of maiataining and preserving peace and good order in the comraunlly and 
in the neighborhood and vicinity of said mills and plants to use unusual and 
extraordinary means and methods In discharging their duties, and necessary 
reinforcements were procured by the appointment of deputy sheriffs and special 
police officers and by the presence of members of tlie State police constabulary ; 
and it further became and was necessary to procure an order from the court 
of common pleas of said county, dated October 6, 1909, restraining persons so 
on strike and their associates, aiders, abettors, and confederates from calling 
persons at work In said mills or seeking employment therein scabs and other 
vile and opprobrious names, from jeering, taunting, and Insulting them, from 
carrying and exhibiting clubs, firearms, and knives ; making demonstrations 
or doing any matter or thing tending to excite, scare, frighten, or Intimidate 
persons employed or seeking employment In said mills and plants, and from 
otherwise interfering with or disturbing the peace and order of said copimunity 
to the end that the rights of persons and property therein should be preserved 
And protected, which said injunction has been continued In force to this present 
date. 
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** That John W. Waddington was sheriff of the said county of Lawrenea^ ^C^ 
the first day of July, 1909, to the 3rd day of January, 1910, when his t&m of 
ofl!lce expired. Since the date last mentioned Robert H. Whaley has been and 
is the sheriff of said county. 

That Harry J. Lusk was mayor of said city of New Oastle on the first day 
of July, 1909, and since that date has been and now is mayor of said city. 

** That Joseph Gilmore was chief of police of said city of New Castle In said 
county on the first day of July, A. D. 1909, and since that date has been and 
now is chief of police of said city. 

“ That from the first day of July, 1909, it was and 1ms continued to be the 
(luty of the said several officers to preserve and maintain peace and good order 
within the said city and county and in the vicinity of said mills and plants and 
prevent and suppress the commission of crimes, violations of the law, breaches 
of the peace, and violations of the ordinances of said city, upon the streets, 
highways, and public places therein, and leading to and from the vicinity of 
said mills and plants, and In the discharge of said duty a large number of 
si)ecial police officers were duly appointed by the proper authorities and were 
present to assist therein, and It became and was the duty of all persons to 
whom said writ of Injunction was directed to respect and obey the same, and 
the duty of all persons to respect and obey the authority of all said officers and 
their deputies engaged In keeping and maintaining public peace and good order 
in said community, and at all times to respect and obey the law and its duly 
constituted authorities, yet so It is that from July 1, 1909, continuously to the 
present time many persons In said city and county and particularly in the 
vicinity of said mills and plants have continued to disregard and violate the 
laws of this Commonwealth, the ordinances of said city of New Castle, and 
the Injunction Issued by our said court ; that there have been frequent breaches 
of the peace, rioting, unlawful assemblage of the streets and higliways, and open 
resistance to law of government as well as the courts. 

“ That 0. H. McCarty, F. M. Hartman, Charles McKeever, Evan Evans, and 
William J, White, all of the county aforesaid, being wicked, malicious, sedi- 
tious, and evil-disposed persons and greatly disaffected toward the Constitution 
and Government and laws of the United States and of the Commonwealth of 
, Pennsylvania, and the several officers hereinbefore named, who were and are 
charg^ with the administration and execution of the laws and the maintenance 
of the peace In said city and county an<l most unlawfully, wicked, and mali- 
cious devising, designing, and Intending, as much as in them lay, to bring our 
said Constitution and Government and tlie administration of the laws and the 
duly constituted officers thereof, employed in the enforcement and execution of 
said laws, Into great public hatred and contempt among the residents and citi- 
zens thereof, and to alienate and withdraw from our said Government and its 
officials the love and affection, true and due obe<iience, fidelity and allegiance 
of the citizens thereof; deliberately designing to unloosen the sacred bond of 
union, to unhinge the minds of citizens, and to produce popular discontent with 
the exercise of power by the known constituted authorities ; and wickedly and 
seditiously to disturb the peace and tranquillity of our said Government and this 
Commonwealth, to stir up and incite discontent and sedition among the citi- 
zens thereof, and to wickedly seduce and encourage tlie citizens of our said 
Commonwealth to resist and oppose the government thereof, the administration 
and execution of Its laws, and the orders and decrees of Its courts. 

“At the city of New Castle In said county of Lawrence and State of Pennsyl- 
vania with force and arms unlawfully, falsely, wicke^lly, maliciously, and sedi- 
tiously did write and publish and cause and procure to be written and published 
certain scandalous, false, malicious, inflammable, and seditious matter of and 
concerning tlie Constitution and laws of the United States and of this Common- 
wealth and of and concerning the duly constituted officers and agents of the 
government employed in the administration of sain government and its laws, 
and engaged In an effort to preserve the peace and to enforce and execute the 
laws and the decrees of the court, in a certain paper entitled The Free Press, 
published and distributed in the city and connty aforesaid, between the respec- 
tive dates hereinafter set forth, according to the tenor and effect following; 
that Is to say, to wit : 

** On the 81st day of July, A. D. 1909, in a part of a certain article entitled 
•Who are these scabs?’ the following: 

• *• this the working class should take a lesson. Here it Is : Let us make 

our dwn laws. Make them right from the shop. Never mind whetb^ or not 
they will conflict with the laws of the political State of to-day. If we are strong 
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efiot^ln other words, if we are organUed Into one bie nnlon— 
w« Are «We to defjr all the capitalists’ laws and paralyse the Industry of the 
country to such an extent that they will not be able to send their arnie.1 men to 
shoot ns doiro ; morwver, until we are organized Into that kind of an organize- 
tlon our conaitlon will continue to become more mid more intolerable ’ 

And in a part of a certain article entitled ‘ Call out the Indeiiendent mills * 
the following: ' 

“♦But they may say that the contractK agi-ood uixm at the last convention 
Interferes. Contracts, hell I Is the “ sacre<Iuess of contract ” of more Impor- 
tance than the welfare of the tin workers and their wives and children? Must 
we remain out and starve, pitting our empty stomachs up against the millions 
of the mill owners, and perhaps go back defeated, us we liave done time and 
again, because of a miserable agreement? 

“ ‘ Damn the contracts I Contracts are no good, anyway. The capitalist class 
only stand by them when It is convenient to do so. They don’t care for laws of 
any kind when laws Interfere with their bloodthirsty hunger for profits ’ 

“On the 28th day of August, A. D. 1909, in a part of a (*ertalu article en- 
titled ♦Call *era out,’ the following: 

‘“Again the Free Pres.s says: “Call out the independent (?) mills!” The 
chances of victory and the welfare of the tin workers and their families an* of 
more concern than the honor (?) there Is In keeping the most sacred agreement 
ever signed by commanders of two opposing forces. 

“ ‘ Break the contract ! Do as they have done In Sweden. Break any written 
instrument that interferes with the workers gaining a point of vantage for their 
class I 


“‘Listen, boys: “Any line of action that will advance the Interests of the 
working class is right ; and any line of action that will not advance the interests 
of the working class Is wrong.” ’ 

“ ‘ Read It again and think It over ! 

“‘Therefore, break the contracts! Call out the independent ( ?) mills I 
Then your entreaties to the nonunion mills will not he In vain. They will then 
see the tremendous power of the workers and, being already lmbue<l with dis- 
content, they will heed the war cry for unite<l a<*tiou. 

“ ‘ We must recognize that this is a class war between the class that owns the 
mills and the class that works in the mills, and the earlier we learn that the 
sooner we will become class conscious and act as our material interests direct 

“ * Swing into battle all the reserve forces ! Stop the entire slu*et production of 
every mill ! Make the buyers on one sl<lo of the employers clamor for their 
orders to be filled and the men on the other side of the employers, the workers, 
ready to work when they have an equal right to organize for their protection as 
well as the trust masters.’ 

“And In a part of a certain article entitled ‘Conservative or radical? A 
wage slave’s meditation,’ the following: 

“ * With me It is a war — “ war to the knife ; knife to the hilt.” I may go 
down, but what of 1< ? Haven’t millions whose blood was just as warm, whose 
flesh was just as pulsating, and whose instincts were just as acute as mine gone 
down in the struggle? 

“‘Yes; I believe in force. I believe that, under the present Insane system, 
might Is right and weakness the only wrong. I believe that this has been the 
case since my hairy ancestors left their dwellings in the trees and came out into 
the open field with club or rock In hand, or paw, to attack and struggle with and 
conquer the big beasts of the plains and prairies. I believe that the motor 
power of civilization has been that of force — blind, cruel, and barbaric force 
so far.* 

“ On the 11th day of September, A. D. 1999, in a part of a certain article 
entitled ‘ This is a big fight,’ the following : 

“‘We notice, too, that several old Independent mills that have been Idle for 
years have started up. What does that mean? It means that they are going to 
make more tin. Union men are going there to work, too, and that will be all 
right, the heads of the organizations will say. Damn It ! I often sit and 
wonder how the poor “ work ox ” can be so thickheaded. 

**“niil8 Is a big fight, and every weapon at our dlsi^osal should be used. 
There is no mercy on the part of the masters. They will grind us down and are 
doing It. They believe In force, and they apply it at every turn. 

‘“We have the force, and we have the numbers. We are able to win this 
Strike to-morrow if we would only get together In the right kind of an organiza- 
ttem Until We do that we will be at their mercy.’ 
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f On th 0 25tb day of September, A. D, 1909, In a part of certain article 

entitled * Obey the law,* the tollowlDg : 

/*^pamQ tho laws that must be backed up by guns and clubs and thugs. 

^ At any rate, law is the rope with which the working class has been tied by 
king, priest, and parasite down the centuries. Time was when the poor work- 
ingman was driven to his task with lash and club and forced to toil from sun- 
rise until dark for a merciless master, and If they uttered their discontent they 
were tortured and damned. And this was law ! The laborer was despised and 
spat upon by the very ones who fattened on his misery, and It was called law 
and must be sacredly obeyed. 

“ ‘ Throughout the ages the owner of the bent buck and the knotty hands has 
forced his weary way with one hope and one privilege, and that was that some 
day his burden would be lightened. So far it has been, but that Is when he Is 
under the dandelions. 

“ ‘ The working class has had one privilege, however, and that is the privilege 
of repnxluclng their kind, and often tliat privilege has been violated by the lust- 
ful idle class in pursuit of pleasure, to the shame and degradation of the toiling 
mass of workers. 

“ * This, too, was law. 

“ * The working class has struggled to what little liberty It has against tre- 
mendous odds. It has always had the numbers and the power, but that power 
has been divided. Moreover, all that it has gained so far it has gained in con- 
tradiction to the law of the masters. And all laws are the masters’ laws under 
the rulership of the political state. 

** ‘ Throughout the centuries the workers have been crying out to you who 
have had all the advantages of education to help them get a few of the good 
things that their own labor made possible. And you have always given them a 
ghoulish grin and the advice to obey the law — the master’s law. 

“ * No laws were ever Intended to protect labor and never will be so long as 
the workers are not the absolute dictators of them. 

“ *Jf the working class waits to win Industrial freedom by obeying capitalists’ 
laws they will be working twelve hours a day in hell a million years from now.’ 

“ On the 18th day of December, A. D. 1909, in a certain article, entitled 
* Unspeakable outrage — Strikers jailed for simply walking the streets,’ the 
following ; 

“ * Twenty-four of the most substantial and useful of the citizens of New 
Castle are lying In jail in default of a $25 fine because they wouldn’t he 
ordered off the streets like dogs by the acting lackeys of the Steel Trust; 
that is, the police and the company hulls, including the unspeakable “ Big Liz.” 

“‘These men have lived here, some of them, nearly all their lives; they have 
built homes, some of them have reared families; they have paid taxes; they 
have built the very streets which they are ordered to keep off like so many 
slaves under a taskmaster’s whip. 

“ ‘Now, they are in jail because they didn’t jump when they were spoken to, 
and sneak away to their homes as though they were felons guilty of some crime 
for which they dare not stand erect or walk the streets of their home town in 
Bight of all men. 

“ ‘ Is liberty dead ? Is America Russia ? Have Bunker Hill and Gettysburg 
been fought in vain? Are we to be henceforth the bound and gagged slaves of 
the Steel Trust, driven at will like cattle off the public streets? Is life so dear 
or peace so sweet as to be purchased at the price of these insults and indigni- 
ties? Are all the traditions of the English-speaking world to be flouted, spit 
upon, and dragged in the mire? If not, action, immediate action, direct action, 
drastic action, at once, is necessary. 

“ ‘ The offense for which these 24 strikers were jailed by the unspeakable 
Incubus who now Infest the mayor’s chair on Tuesday last was this : A number 
of them were walking on the street, not so far from the Shenango mill, where 
they had formerly worked. They were walking there, peaceably, talking quietly, 
minding their own business. Most natural thing in the world for striking 
workmen to drift toward the scene of their former employment. Any man 
naturally has a tendency when not otherwise engaged to revisit the place where 
lie has formerly worked, or at least the neighborhood. The power of association 
and former habits naturally draw him. But these men weren’t even 
passing. They weren’t on the company’s property. They were on the streets-*- 
the stmts that had been built and improved with their own tax money. 

“ •‘Along came the police. “ Move on. Get out of here. Shoo, fly. Strlket» 
’not allow^ to stand on the streets. Sheriff’s orders.” Just as one might order 
a troublesome cat or dog out of the way. 
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f of this jetton of the police are the orders of Waddlngton, and hack of 

WlwMlngfton Mayor Lpsk*s court, and back of Mayor Lusk the legislature and 
judicial machtoery of this capitallst-curseil Government, and back of It all the 
power of the gouty plutocracy who have thieve*! and continue to thieve the 
earnings of the common people. 

“‘What rights has a workingman In law courts? Absolutely none. Why 
should he have any respect for them or any trust In them? Not a ghost of a 
reason for it. They talk about equality and Justice and patriotism, and all that, 
but they exist for only one purpose, to help the robber class go through the 
pockets of the wage earner and make a cleaner and a better Job of It “The 
voice Is the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 

“ ‘ The working class must take matters Into their own hands. In New Castle 
there Is only one line of tactics that will save the day now, and that Is the 
tactics that are now winning out in Spokane. (Ipenly resist tl\e despotic orders 
of this barbarous sheriff and go to Jail not by tiie dozens merely, nor by the 
scores, but by the hundreds. Don’t be cowards and pay fines or let others pay 
them for you. Be a man and go to Jail. As fast as one batch are run in let 
another crew take their places. Fill the jails to overttowing. Make them 
Improvise new Jails. Make the ruling class feed you wliile you are on strike. 
Let the wives and chlhlren of the Jailed strikers march in a btaly to the office 
of the poor commissioner and demand relief. Demand it In tones so loud us to he 
heard. See that you get it. Make the ruling class feed you. 

“‘Don’t hire lawyers. Damn them; they stink of blood money — the most of 
them. Don’t bother about having witnesses called and going through the stupid 
and dreary formalities of examination and cross-examination, and all that 
truck. The power Is in your owji linnds when you act. And the line of action 
Just now is simply to line up, defy the sheriff’s orders, go to Jail, make the 
ruling class feed you till they’re sick of it. Hit thejn In the pocketbook. That’s 
where their heart lies. 

“ ‘ In such a fight as this It is no time to ask whether a man belongs to this 
labor organization or that. It is a working-class fight. For a workingman who 
has a drop of red blood In his veins there is only one place where he can l)e 
found, and that is standing shoulder to shoulder with the strikers lu resisting 
as Insolent, as autocratic, as despotic, as corrupt, as conscienceless n municipal 
despotism as ever cursed tlie earth. 

“ ‘ Come on ; let’s be men.’ 

“ On the Ist day of January, A. D. 1910, in a certain article, entitled ‘ BIshton 
In jail for debt — Revival of ancient custom,’ the following: 

“ ‘ At this very moment two workingmen, Edward Vaughn and John BIshton, 
are lying in Jail for no offense whatever and with no charge against them but 
for being beaten up and assaulted by bulls and scabs. 

** ‘ Civil wars have been fqught and violent revolutions have been precipitated 
for a great deal less than this. It Is difficult to write this matter up for the 
press. One’s blood so boils at the mere recital of the facts. But here they are : 

“ ‘ Take the case of Edward Vaughn. He bad been sick for six weeks during 
the latter part of the summer, and fetdlng a little belter one Sunday in 
August strolled out with two companions to get a breath of fresh air, hoping it 
would do him good. While walking down Mahoning Avenue they were suddenly 
confronted by one Arthur Davis, one of the company’s bulls, who drew two 
revolvers and ordered them back. 

“ * One would naturally think there was some remedy at law for an outrage 
of this kind, and that was what Vaughn thought, too. Thought he was living 
in a free and civilized country. Thought the laws and Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania and the United States were something more than a hollow He. He 
found out differently. He brought action In law against the ruffian who ordered 
him off the street at the point of a drawn revolver, only to have his case thrown 
out by the grand Jury and himself assessed .$27.54 In costs, for default of 
which he is lying in jail now. His case wasn’t even allowed to come before 
the judge, and he is slammed In Jail for opening his mouth so much as to find 
fhult. He can be kept there three months, and then It will require Insolvent 
proceedings on his part to gain his freedom. If he has any property that can be 
seized to pay those costs even then after he has laid In jail. 

That’s law. That’s law courts. Is there anything for the workingman 
In either? Answer: Yes or no. 

^“The grand Jury that threw Vaughn’s case out of court was mainly com^ 
posed of Sinners, and It is farmer’s sons and relatives (damn them) who \o 
a great exteht are scabbing at the mills. It would be interesting to know if 
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the memberg of thl« grand jhry had any relatives scabbing, and the BYde Preee 
Intends to find out later on. 

“ ‘ The case of John Blshton Is, If It were possible, more outrageous still. 
BIshton was aBsanllefl on Long Avenue during the mouth of S^tember by two 
company bulls,. Pel ton and Smith, and his head so badly beaten In that he had 
to be taken home In a buggy. This Smith is the same fellow who shot Theo- 
dore Otto In the breast, practically crippling him for life, and is now In jail 
himself for jumping his bail In the Blshton case. Blshton’s brother brought 
action against these two ruffians, with result that the case went against him, 
of course. And the costs, over $74, were placed on John Blshton, the wounded 
man. He, too, is now lying in jail, and can be kept there for three months, or, 
for tliat mutter, indefinitely, unless he Institutes InsoUency proceedings. So 
nlsKi his property can be distressed to pay the coats awarded against him be- 
cause his brother complained In law courts on his behalf. 

“ The Vaughn case stands for the proiM)sition that a workingman on strike 
dare not complain In law courts of any treatment that he receives at the hands 
of the bulls and thugs of the employing class. The Blshton case stands for 
the proposition that his relatives dare not open their mouths, either. In either 
case he can be slammeil Into Jail and kept there indefinitely. 

‘“Workingmen of New Castle! These are not things that are happening In 
Russia ; they are happening here. Vaughn and Blshton are lying in jail up on 
the hill now. No relief Is to be had from law courts or from any other of the 
institutions of the capitalist class. Labor must take i)ower into Its own hands. 

“ ‘ We are engaged In a class struggle bitter as death. It’s war ; war to the 
knife; knife to the hilt. We must have done with paltering and with com- 
promises. The working class must get together in one big union that will take 
the whole wage-earning class and so be competent to give battle to the indus- 
trially organlze<l employing class and the pliant tools of the law-making and 
law-executing officials from the President down. They are all our enemies — 
all of them. Their country is not our country ; their laws are not our laws ; 
their servants are our oppressors. Our hope Is not In their institutions, but 
In the industrial organization of the working class, which we ourselves must 
build.’ 

“ On the 15th day of January, A. D. 1910, in a part of a certain article en- 
titled ‘ Use the ballot,’ the following : 

“ ‘ To the end of Informing the workers of the position we take on this most 
vital of all questions to our professed constituency, let the Socialist Party 
definitely specify that its administrative officers wherever elected will use the 
police power In their control to do two things : 

“ * Preserve order, prevent violence of all kinds, guaranteeing protection to the 
property involved by a thorough patrol of it inside and out. 

“ ‘ 2. Arresting of all strike breakers and privqte police during any strike, 
and the prohibition of any person going upon a job to work while a strike Is 
pending between an employer and his employees.’ 

“ On the 29th day of January, A. D. 1910, in a certain article entitled * War 
on women,’ the following: 

“ * Our brave officials, having waged successful war on unoffending working- 
men, are now showing their mettle by attacking women. Twenty-four wives, 
mothers, and sisters of strikers were served with writs to show cause why 
they should not be brought into court for violating the sacred injunction. 

“ * The A. S. & T. P. Co. accuses the women of throwing epithets, snowballs, 
stones, bricks, and other missiles at the scabs employed by this company. 

* Whether the women are guilty we can not say ; but we know they ought 
to be. Women who stay in their “proper sphere” and maintain a ladylike 
demeanor while their helpmates are in the thick of a bitter fight for bread 
ore unworthy the name of woman. Let those who will admire the females 
whose highest ambition is to ape the ‘eminently respectable and conven- 
tionally proper ’ ladies of the ruling class ; but we have much more respect for 
the claiw-conscious women wlio use every weapon in their power — even such 
feeble and ineffective weapons as snowballs and epithets — In defense of their 
class.* 

“ In contempt of the Constitution and laws of the United States and this 
Commonwealth, and Its institutions, agents, officers, and courts constituted, 
einployed, or appointed for the administration of said Government to the evil 
example of all others and against the peace and dignity of this Commonwealth* 

“ Complainant therefore prays and desires that a warrant may issue and the 
aforesaid defendants, O. H. McCarty, F. M. Hartman, Ohartes McKeeveev 
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William J. White, may be arrested and held to answer the charge 
of lib^ and further deponent saith not 

“ Joseph Oilmobr, 

“Chief of Police, 

“ Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day of March, A. D. 1910. 

“ O. H. P. Green, Alderman,** 


My recollection Is that In that case there wore several trials, In the first of 
which the jury disagreed. At the last trial the jury found the defendants not 
guilty, and penaliz^ them to the extent of the cost of several prosecutions 
for being not guilty. It st'erns that such arioinahnis procedure by which an In- 
nocent man may be punished Is justlllcHl in the statutes of Pennsylvania. In 
the meantime these defendants contlinied their crlti<dsin of the court, and In 
consequence were lndi<*ted for cTlinlnal conteni{)t of court. Hert^ again a prece- 
dent was made. This was the first prosecution of the kind that had ever 
occurred In the State of Pennsylvania — at lea.st so it was claimed. On this 
indictment the defemlants were flneil. In the meantime tlietr financial re- 
sources had been exhaust eil, and their agitation bud resulted In carrying the 
election In New Castle, Pa., for the Socialist Party, and this they felt was a 
sufficient vindication. In the meantime, however, they made very bitter com- 
plaint over the fact that the New Castle Uepublican, one of their rival papers, 
had published an article eiitithHl “A call to arms,” which very plainly was dt'- 
aigned to incite to violence against the Socialists, but no prosecution for that 
article was ever had either under the prectnlent establishing seditious libel 
or under the postal laws which penalized the advocacy of some crimes through 


the malls. ^ ^ 

Another case of The United States r. Margaret H. Sanger. Margaret San- 
ger was the author of the articles? in the New York Call, to which I have al- 
ready referred, and which were excludwl from the mails. After she became 
the editor of a little paper called the Woman Rebel, No Gotls, No Masters, In 
Its issue for July, 1914, she published an article (mtitletl “A defense of assas- 
sination,” by Herbert A. Thorpe. This article reads as follows: 

“ It is generally agree<l that lower forms of life must give place to higher 
types, and when the pioneer of ' civilization n\uk<‘S his way Into the forest, he 
must’ of necessity destroy the man-klUlng animals living therein. Exterminat- 
ing warefare la also wage<l against the savage members of the human race 
wherever they oppose the establishment of conditions necessary for the de- 
velopment of the more highly organized type.s. Of course, where improvement 
by instruction and subsequent cooperation is possible, this extreme of annihila- 
tion need not be prm tlced, but unless it can be shown that there Is room 
enough on earth for both savage and clvlllze<l, the savage must go. 

“Having thus Indicated the operation of the law of the survival 
fittest, it would seem that we should apply the same treatment accord^ to 
wild animals and savages to those men in civilized countries whose natur^ 
still display traits characteristic of the tiger and wolf, and who, owing to the 
nature of our social fabric, are beyond the reach of correction. ^ i,. 

“ It Is immaterial whether such men are conscious or unconscious of their 
true natures and the effect of their actions on others. If their P 08 *t|on In 
modern life Is an entirely false one, as in the case of the czar or king, this is 
their misfortune, but, like the sa\age or wild animal, they should not be 
permitted to live upon or block the march of the many toward better conditions.^ 
“There is no different, ethically, between killing a man 
overworking or starving him to death, yet ihoae are 

upon millions of workers throughout the world ^rn E 

of the employing and official classes, and their ability to control 
of ignorant police and soldiers to intimidate the workers whenever a 

™ tnar ww.i wpwti 

■0 to Interpret them as to nullify the benellcW effMt neonle 

“The point I wTsh to bring out is this: That since the 
are by iatce of circumstances unable to use the 
fte l>«ttor educated and privileged class they are justified in 

snoans of dofonse may be at their disposal, such as the strikes, boy » 

orasaaei^t^ 
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“ The assassination of tjrrants has been practiced throughout history in all 
parts of the world, and In regard to nihilism in Russia, Wendell Philllpg has 
this to say : ‘ Nihilism Is the righteous and honorable resistnace of a people 
crushed under an iron rule. Nihilism is evidence of life. Nihilism is the last 
weapon of victims choked and manacled beyond all other means of making 
the oppressor tremble. God means that the unjust power shall be insecure— 
and every move of the giant prostrate In chains, whether It be to lift a single 
dagger or stir a city’s revolts, Is a lesson in Justice. One might well tremble 
for the future of the race if such despotism could exist without provoking the 
bloodiest resistance. Honor nihilism, since it redeems human nature from the 
suspicion of being utterly vile, made up only of the heartless oppressors and 
contented slaves. Every line of our history, every interest of civilization bids 
us rejoice when the tyrant grows pale and the slave rebellious. We can not 
but pity the suffering of any human being, however, richly deserved,, but such 
pity must not confuse our moral sense. Humanity gains !’ 

The attention of our editors and Judges called particularly to tlie following 
from the same speech : 

“ * I know what reform needs, and all It needs. In a land where discussion 
is free, the press untrammeled, and where public halls protect debate. In such 
a land he Is doubly and trebly guilty, who, except In some most extreme cases, 
disturbs the sober rule of law and order.* 

“ History shows that individuals can be so highly organized and so sensitive 
to human suffering as to be irresistably impelled to seek relief by killing 
the person responsible, directly or indirectly, for the suffering imposed, and 
when the assassin merely obeys an uncontrollable natural impulse to eliminate 
destructive oppression, it seems to me that such killing is a high expression 
of the individual’s outraged better nature. 

** Governments, of course, exercise their power to restrain and punish com- 
mon criminals by imprisonment and death, but since the average intelligence 
does not perceive that there are many more ways through which scores of 
less apparent and more insidious crimes go unpunished, stealing and murdering 
other than by pocket picking and throat cutting, and it i^ left to the more 
discerning to denounce the greedy commercial and official octopuses that prey 
upon society from behind legal barricades. 

“ There Is no reason why those members of society possessing highly social and 
sympathetic qualities should not attempt to create an environment suitable 
to their natures, hnd if the^ removal of the tiger, the savage, the political or 
industrial tyrant, conduces to that end, such removal becomes a necessary duty. 

“ If assassination has failed to achieve very much in the way of reform, it 
may be not because the method Is wrong, but because it has not been practiced 
persistently enough. Where physical force is employed, numbers mean strength ; 
and while one may fail to province substantial results, one hundred will succeed. 
The American Revolution is a case in point. If we concede the right to a group 
to resist tyranny or injustices by violence, we must also concede the same 
right to the individual. 

“It must not be supposed from the foregoing that I have any scheme of 
wholesale slaughter In mind. My idea is that if during an industrial crisis, such 
as a strike or lockout, where sometimes the way to a settlement is blocked by 
the stubborn selfishness of a single man, it might prove a good lesson to the 
employing class If such an obstacle were promptly and effectively removed.” 

For this she was indicated under the Federal postal laws and her case is 
still pending. The argument in this article was not very unlike the article 
of Prof. Ounton on “ Might in the true arbiter of right.” 

Another Interesting case under a State statute which penalizes all publica- 
tions tending to create disrespect for law is the case of the State of Washing- 
ton V, Jay Fox. This man received a Jail sentence for publishing the following 
editorial : 

“ The Nxjde and the Prudes. 

“Clothing was made to protect the body, not to hide it The mind that 
associates Impurity with the human body is itself Impure. To the humanitariah, . 
the idealist, the human body Is divine, *the dwelling place of the soul,’ as 
the old poets sang. 

“ To the coarse, half-civlllzed barbarian, steeped in a mixture of superstition 
and sensualism, the sight of a nude body suggests no higher thon^ts, no nobler 
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ttllMi those 'Which the sight of one animal of the lower order of crea- 
tiiOtt^);>rodttc^ in another. 

♦* The vulgar mind sees Its 4)wn reflection In everything It views. Pollution 
can not escape from pollution, and the polluted mind that sees its own reflection 
in the hude body of a fellow being, ami arises in early morning to enjoy the 
vulgar feast, and then calls on the law to punish the Innocent victims whose 
clean bodies aroused the savage Instincts, is not fit company for civilised people 
and should be avoided. 

These reflections are based on an unfortunate oc('urrence that took place 
recently In Home. 

“ Home is a community of free spirits, who came out Into the wootis to escape 
the polluted atmosphere of priest-ridden, conventional society. One of the 
llberti(*s enjoyed by homeites was the privilege to bathe In evening dress, or 
with merely the clothes nature gave them, Just as tho.se chose. 

“ No one went rubbernecking to see which suit a [un-son wore wdio sought the 
purifying waters of the l)ay. Surely it was nobody’s business. All were suffi- 
ciently pure minded to ste no vulgarity, no suggestion of anything vile or in- 
decent, In the thought or the sight of nature’s masterpiece uncovere<l. 

** But eventually a few prudes got Into the community and proceeded In the 
brutal, unnelghborly way of the outside world to suppress the people’s free<Ioin. 
They had four persons arrested on the charge of “ indecent exposure.” One 
woman, the mother of two small children, was sent to jail. The one man 
arrested will also serve a term in prison. And the perpetrators of this vile 
action wonder why they are being hoyeottetl. 

“ The well-merited Indignation of the people has been aroused. Their liberty 
has been attacked. The first step in the way of subjecting the community to 
all the persecution of the outside has been taken. If this was let go wiifioui 
resistance, the progress of the prudes would be easy. 

” But the foolish people who came to live among ns only because they found 
they could take advantage of our cooperation ami buy goods cheaper here than 
elsewhere have found they got into a hornet’s nest. 

“ Two of the stores have refused to trade with them, and the members avoid 
them in every way. ^ , ..... 

“ To he sure, not all have been brought to see the hnix)rtance of the situation. 
But the propaganda of those who do will go on, and the matter of avoiding these 
enemies in our midst will be pushed to the end. 

. ‘‘The lines will be drawn, and those who profess to believe in free<lom will 


be put to the test of practice. 

“There is no possible ground on which a libertarian can escape taking part 
in this effort to protect the free<loiu of hoim». There Is no halfway. Those 
who refuse to aid the defense are aiding the other side. For those who want 
liberty and will not fight for it are parasites and do not deserve freedom. Those 
who are indifferent to the invasion, who can sck? an innocent woman torn from 
the side of her children and packed off to Jail and are not moved to action, cun 
not be counted among the rebels of authority. Their place is with the enemy, 

“ The boycott will be pushed until these Invaders will come to see the brutal 
mistake of their action and so inform the people.” 

Other circumstances in wlilch the forms of l.nw are being uswl to suppn^ 
agitators are illustrated by tlie case of one Prashner. This man was In the 
frce-speech fight at San Diego, <’al. While there with several othei-s he was 
arrested for deportation, and was the only one who was to be deportwl from 
the port of New York. While there the matter came to the attention of Simon 
O. Pollock, the attorney for the Political Refugees’ Defense I^eague. He a^ 
plied for a writ of habeas corpus. In spite of much discouragement from Fed- 
eral authorities. Prashner ’s <'nse had no evidence whatever to support a 
deportation ; In fact, It was so devoid of evidence that the district attorney and 
the authorities at Washington flatly refused to advocate the deportation in 
court. Prashner was released nntler writ of habeas corpus. 

Another kind of complaint which i.s made against the Federal wurts Is Illus- 
trated in the trial and conviction of a number of men for conspiracy to Inter- 
tere with the carrying of the malls. These men, 18 In numl^r, were 
mail wagons employed by private contractors who performed this work for tM 
Ooveriiinent. They were all tried together and all convicted of the same oiiens^ 
They were organized In a union. Pour of the 18 were officers of the 
When sentence was passed these four officers, Instead of 
tor dielr superior inteUlgence and class Interest, were given an additional pen- 
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alty, with a lecture from the judge to the effect that there was ho plice for 
labor unions in any work that might interfere with the performance of phbtic 
functions. 

I have now exhibited some of the ways in which our courts lawlessly invade 
freedom of speech and press when prompted by a desire to suppress an agita- 
tor. The penalties are not so severe as formerly, but the jail hazard of the 
occupation of being an agitator is much greater than ever. Our courts have 
held that the old Intellectual crimes existing at the time of the American 
Revolution are still in force in spite of our guaranties of freedom of speech and 
of the press. 

In addition to this, the judges have drawn upon their imagination to assert 
the existence at common law of the intellectual crime of “ obscene libel.” (See 
Obscene Literature and Constitutional Law, chap. 3.) In addition, there is an 
abundance of legislation in vast extensions of the common-law intellectual 
crimes. Besides all this, the uncertainty in the criteria of guilt has also been 
much increased by permitting unlimited speculations about psychologic tend- 
encies. 

Quite beyond all this we have the lawless police force, making unlimited 
arrests of agitators without even the pretense of an unconstitutional statute 
to support the act. In this wise, Emma Gohlman has been arrested and had 
her meetings stopped about 100 times without pretense of having violated a 
law. The courts justify such interference solely upon the sensitiveness of a 
policeman’s feverish imagination. (See Goldman, Reyborn, et al., ^ Penn. 
Dist. Repts., p. 883, and numerous other instances shown before U. S. Com- 
mission on Industrial 'Relations.) Sometime.s this police and judicial law- 
lessness has almost assumed the proportions of an insurrection, when resist- 
ance has been offered by the friends of tlie agitator. Here I refer to the free- 
speech fights in Spokane and San Diego. The latter I have describe<l with con- 
siderable detail in the New York Call, for March 15, 20, 29, and April 6, 1914. 

This was sent to a former secretary of this commission. Slightly corrected, 
another copy will shortly be furnished from an enlarged edition of Free Speech 
for Radicals. 

The Spokane free-speech fight assumed even greater proportions and greater 
violence than that at San Diego. Less important disturbances of similar char- 
acter have taken place in Missoula, Duluth, Fresno. Aberdeen (Wash.), Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Palisade (Colo.), Grand Junction, Phila- 
delphia, Minneapolis, Minot (N. Dak, ), Tarry town, New York City, and doubtless 
other places. In all these cases lawless violence was committed on the pre- 
tense of supporting law and order. In every case the police authorities more or 
less openly aided the lawless element in supporting ” law and order ” by 
physical violence directed against tlie agitator witli unwelcome ideas. 

In all such cases the courts have been either helplessly inactive or they have 
given the sanction of legal forms and judgment to the lawless proceedings. 
Of thousands of men who have thus been wrongfully deprived of their consti- 
tutional liberties I do not know of one who has ever secured any redress 
through the courts. Had there been one I believe I would have heard of it, 
because I have been watching many, if not most, of the sources of such In- 
formation. 

The official and judicial predisposition Is always the same and always favors 
the suppression of new ideals and unpopular allegations of truth. First, it is 
falsely assumed that streets and parks can not be used so as to permit both 
public speaking and commercial traffic. Secondly, in the constructive conflict 
between the transmission of merchandise and the transmission of ideas, the 
latter always get the worst of it. 

It has never yet occurred to a policeman or judge that the transporter of 
merchandise should be compelle<l to go arouud the block in order that public 
speaking might be uninterrupted. Complaining ideas must always be sup- 
pressed rather than have commerce even slightly inconvenienced. No official 
^er shows any respect for tlie constitutional guaranty for free speech. The 
mmplaining poor have no such right to voice their complaint, that a police- 
man must respect or which the courts will protect. 

The poor are not even allowed to do their own begging. If they ignore the 
charity-organization monopoly, they are arrested. So sacred is business that 
even Uie business of the professional philanthropist must be protected for the 
sake of his rake-off, even though the hungry suffer while they wait I am 
Inforjaed that some charitable organizations even insist that a striker's chR- 
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drep Blarvd tmless t3ie striker Is willing to submit to the demands of hla 
e3tfd<^ltor. 

^ere is still another way in which this i^ersistent and pernicious ofUcial and 
Judicial bias always manifests Itself in favor of the prlvleged ones. 

In every* Indtatlon to a breach of tlie peace there arc two parties, the person 
who, Intentionally or otherwise, actually or constructively. Incites another to a 
breach of the peace. In this situation if we ignore the guaranties of fr<H»(lom 
of speech, the judge, un<ler uncertain laws, may arbitrarily determine whetlier 
he will impose the criminal responsibility uix>n the agitator or upon the i)ersoa 
who In consequence actually resorts to a breach of the ptmce. 

If the agitator is a radical, then the police and courts always agree tliut the 
speaker Is criminally liable for any speech which even, sp<H,*ulativeIy and 
prospectively, may irritate any hyiK>thetlcal future ikm-sou to a breach of the 
peace, even though no crime or overt act actually resulls. Such a constructive 
breach of the peace exists only in an hysterical apprehension in the mind of 
the policeman or of the magistrate. 

If, however, the speaker or publisher is defending the legalized injustices 
and vested wrongs by which our privileged classes pri>sper, then no matter 
how violent the language use<l against the radicals, or how much it tends 
to incite them to disorder, the speaker or publisher Is never arresteil. In 
such a situation if any radicals in the audience are provoked to a violent 
remonstrance, of course they will be arreste<l instead of the siaaiker. If the 
speaker is a radical and his conservative auditor.s are provoked to a violent 
resentment, then the speaker and not his excitable hearers are made the 

criminals. ^ . t t. 

Through personal observation and from the testimony of many others 1 have 
an extensive acquaintance with facts which justify this generalization. And 
so, in spite of our guaranties of liberty, a lawless police force, with the nsslst- 
ance of a lawless judiciary, succee<ls quite thoroughly In making the criminal 
law a mere gambling device In whicli the other fellow can always say to the 
agitator with certainty, “ Heads, I win ; tails, you lose.” 

Whenever It can be made to appear that a choice exists between suppressing 
an agitator’s freedom of six*ech and the Hui)presslon of a jwsslble resultant dis- 
turbance of the peace, then it is alway.s fr<*(‘(lom of speecli that is destroyt^d. 
It is as if peace of mind for the (‘xploitlng and privilege<l part of the commun- 
ity was the end and aim of government *, peace of mind for th(*m at any cost 
In empty stomachs for the exploltetl. ^ ^ , 

Again, when it is a conflict hetwcHiii the victims and beneficiaries of injus- 
tice, and it appears that the situation involves a choice between free six^ech 
for vigorous and protesting complaint against economic and industrial injustice 
on the one hand, and freedom from irritating acquaintance wltli unpleasant 
facts and disagreeable remedies, then the police and the courts quite uniformly 
decide again.st such freedom to demand justice for the afllicted, and act In favor 
of the emotionally undisturbed enjoyment of those who can Indulge in osten- 
tatious waste. ^ ^ 

In the days of chattel slavery we made it a statutory crime to teach the 
negro to read or write, lest he .should become discontented with his lot. Thei^ 
as always, the underlying unconscious assumption was that the exploiters of 
the poor have an inalienable property right in the slavish mental attitude of 
the exploited ones. , , , . » , 

In our present wage slavery a lawless police force and a lawless JudlclaiT 
accomplish approximately the same end by suppressing the agitJUor who is 
bent oh intensifying or rationalizing tl)e discontent with the view of promoting 
a better social order. 


The Discussion of Kemedies. 

The ordinary man of the street. If free from an obsessing reverence for the 
couHb, will ascribe to graft nearly all judicial actions which he disapproves 
or fails to understand. Personally, I take no stock In such an explanation, 
but believe the situation even worse. In saying this I do not mean to a 
moral judgment on the judges. I am thinking only of the consequents. Even 
if oUr Judges were inclined to be corrupt, the risks are such that the wrrupt 
motive would be operative in only a very few cases On the other imd, a 
persisteht, conscientious bias will be unconsclou.sly and automatically operative 
in every case. 
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^ The more int^ligent workers explain the practical uniformity ^ Judicial 
decisions in favor of the economically dominant class by attributing them tb an 
unconscious economic determinism, controlling the judicial Intelligence. This 
explanation also lacks adequate breadth. Those who are familiar with recent 
developments in genetic psychology will be more inclined to explain the judi- 
cial prejudices on the basis of Infantile intellectual methods. According to 
this view the prejudices of a judge are largely controlled by emotional asso- 
ciations established during youth and transferred to new situations in which 
they have little or no application. Here the economic factor becomes one of 
many determining Influences. As to the mental mechanism of these emotional 
transferences the judges usually are as ignorant as they are of the scientific 
method. The check of these infantile processes is, therefore, almost impos- 
sible for the average judge. Unfortunately these missing factors of intel- 
lectual maturity are quite Indispensable to an Intelligent and impartial judg- 
ment and can not be supplied by legislation. 

Another group of radical agitators who see the root of all evil In our 
economic system and the inefllchuicy of mere voting, have reached the con- 
clusion that the remedy for all our industrial Ills lies in organizing the 
economic might of the workers through one big union. Such persons are 
already discussing the question of a “ law strike,” by which they expect to 
bring such ecenomic pressure to bear upon the beneficiaries and masters of 
judicial action as will insure justice. Enough experience already exists to 
give apparent color to the claim that a lawles.s “ judicial discretion ” can be 
controlled through the pur.se strings of the employing class. In illustration 
of this ” law strike ” I quote the following from Syndicalist paper of recent 
date: 

“the law strike. 

“The law strike Is crude, uncouth, and primitive. As a means to an end 
for stiffening the ranks of militant labor it has about run its coursa What 
is the law strike? A law strike is a defense of labor In a capitalist court, a 
case wherein Labor has hired counsel to defend prisoners accused of labor 
* crimes.’ This Is the labor strike in the law courts. 

“ We have been watching for several years a cool, calculating systematic 
plan of action on the part of Capital to drag T-.abor to death through Labor’s 
pocketbook. The amount of money that Labor is enabled to accumulate is 
pathetically small compared to the enormous sums showered upon judiciary 
and jury by Capital. Though a case reach national importance, and whole 
industries and a. swarm of friends contribute each according to the limit of its 
mean.s, a mere handful of capitalists stack mountains of gold by the side of 
molehills of silver contributed by Labor. This merry game has been going 
on so long that Labor has become desperately tired with the cards stacked 
against him. 

“The working class has been so thoroughly saturated with bourgeois con- 
ceptions of morality, theological conceptions of justice, legalisms, and venera- 
tion for law and ‘ order,’ it believes that a question of mythical rights and 
wrongs can be thrashed out by the keenest and highest-priced lawyers. Each 
workingman who contributes bis little piece of silver thrills with the joy of 
adding one more stone to batter the hide of Capital. 

“ So many labor cases have been draggetl into the courts, so many calls have 
been made upon the pocketbooks of the proletaire, that the supply has begun 
to drip like the running stream drying up in the heat of the sun. Of late 
years Labor has supplemented the law strike by purely economic tactics. Later 
we shall see economic pressure also applle<l. As the law strike wages we shall 
hear Labor saying, ‘Yes; I did it. To hell with justice! No longer, then, 
shall the militant man become suddenly nonresistant in the presence of the 
court. 

“The law strike, like unto a craft-union strike, shall merge In an economic 
solidarity. Sabotage shall be applied on the Industries, and pressure brought 
to , bear upon fat pocketbooks of plutocracy. Labor shall but need to say, 
‘ Come out of your cell, fellow worker. Not one of ours shall needlessly suffer.’ 
When Labor shall have strongly organized on an industrial basis, free from 
parliamentary law, legal claptrap, judicial fakery, and capitalistic confidence 
methods there Will be no need of hiring lawyers. That sort of tomfoolery and 
bourgeois luxury shall be consigned to Umbo.” 
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rTh» Guidon Club» oppO 0 «d to woman suffraRe: founder and honorary proaldeot. Mm. 
Bosslter Johnson. 45 East Thirty- fourth Street.] 


New Youk, May 19, 1915. 


Hon. PpANK P. Walsh, 

Chairman Industrial Commission^ Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Tbore are two objections to the auRKestion of Mrs. BentHllct, 
representing? the Conjjresslonal Union, made to the Industrial Commission on 
Monday, May 17, that you make recommendation to Congress In favor of 
woman suffrage. The first is that this matter is not properly a national, con- 
gressional question ; It belongs to the States. 

Second, We hold that the argument is against woman suffrage on the 
merits. These merits siiould be thrashed out l>etween the citizens, men and 
women, favorable to and opposed to woman suffrage. 

The only forum In whicli tills can be done practically and tlioroughly is 
the States. Why should citizens of the Slates have woman suffrage forced 
upon them by Congre.ss If a majority of the citizens In these States are 
ojiposed? Again, the way to settle that point is by eliK'tlon in the States. 

The law, as a general rule, Is the expression of the social consciousness at 
any given time. It may not be a perfect expression, but that means that It 
is only a human expression ; a change of social conscience or sense Inevitably 
works a change In the law, or, to the same effect, the law becomes obsolete 
and unenforceable. 

Women are more effective as nonpartisans in forming this social sense, and 
«lso are more powerful as nonpartisans In framing it into law. Partisanship 
will weaken and divide this great social force of women. Instead of being 
divided Into antagonistic politic classes women should guard their nonpartisan 
attitude and work together on necessary social reform. 

This Is woman’s best and most influential public function because It Is the 
one in which all her forces are at the maximum. Fighting with man and her 
fellow woman in political division and recrimination places woman at the 
minimum of her strength for social betterment: at the worst, for her personal 
happiness and elevation of character. At the last it becomes a question of the 
conservation and direction of energy, the adoption of the best means to the 


highest ends. 

Yours, sincerely, 


Makik Collins Uof>NEY, 

President. 


STATEMENT OF GEOKGE W. ALGER. 

[Law offices of Alger & Simpson, I.«ord’8 Court, 27 William Street.] 

New York, May 26, 1915. 

United States Commission on iNorsTRixi. Relations, 

Transportation Building, Chicago. 

Gentlemen: I Inclose herewith my answers to the questions which you 
submitted with yours of May I.S. I am sorry I could not have attended to the 
matter sooner, but I was unable to do so. 

I remain, youra, very truly. ^ 

1. Have you as an attorney, or as a student, devoted any considerable 
attention to the decisions courts In what are commonly known as labor 

cases ? * 

Ansvfer. Tea. I have for 20 years been Interested In such mattere, more 
^mecially* however, with decisions Involving construction of Industrial stat- 
utes and the general economic rights of employees other than questions of 
strikes and boycotts, to which I have paid comparatively little attention. 

2. Will you please outline for the commission as definitely as p^.sil)le ^ur 
Ojpinlon regarding prevalent attitude of courts In labor cases and the social 
And legal aspects of this attitude? 

Answer. It is very difficult to answer this question with any definite 
ment. We find in the courts of one State advanced views and In another 
entir^ reactionary views. A general statement covering the courts or the 
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country aa a whole would be necessarily Inaccurate. I should states 
generally, that the courts are slowly but surely for the ipoet part acd^^lng 
the necessity for greater legislative freedom to enable laws to be passed for 
the economic betterment of working people. The process is slow and uneven. 
Some States are still very primitive and follow prec^ents which, however 
applicable they may have been to an agricultural state of society, are largely 
out of date, due to changed conditions. We have numerous reactionary 
decisions, but I think the tendency on the whole is toward a more enlightened 
judicial opinion on (1) legislation on the hours of labor; (2) the physical 
condition of labor, sanitary requirements, etc.; (3) industrial accidents. 
Tills forward tendency seems greatest in States where economic pressure is 
greatest. In agricultural States, where economic and social legislation is less 
necessary, the courts seem more likely to follow old precedents instead of 
adapting themselves to changes going on in the courts in other States; in 
other words, not being conscious of changed conditions they keep to precedents 
of the past 

Fifteen or twenty years ago the courts were a dangerous handicap upon 
American industrial growth. They stood in the way of progress and of 
necessary legislation far more than at present. Public opinion and social 
necessity are both making themselves felt. The sharp criticism with which 
many decisions have been met which have hampered the development of 
Industrial legislation has been felt keenly by the courts themselves. While 
the law Is still behind our industrial evolution. It is not so far behind as it 
was only a few years ago. 

Public Investigating bodies like this commission, where they have in a scien- 
tific way investigated and assembled facts, have helpe<i the enactment of social 
legislation, and still more have helpeil in the passage of these laws through the 
criticisms of the courts. An interesting example of this is two cases in the New 
York C5ourt of Appeals Involving the constitutionality of laws forbidding night 
work for women. The first case, People v. Williams (189 N. Y., 131). was 
couched In a somewhat supercilious tone, and, with even a show of indignation, 
declared such a law unconstitutional. The court says : 

“ When it Is sought under the guise of a labor law arbitrarily, as here, to 
prevent an adult female citizen from working at any time of the day that suits 
her I think it is time to call a halt. It arbitrarily deprives citizens of their 
right to contract with each other. The tendency of legislation In the form of 
regulating measures to Interfere with the lawful pursuits of citizens is becom- 
ing a marked one in this country, and it behooves t})e courts firmly and fear- 
lessly to Interpose harriers of their judgments when Invoked to protect against 
legislative acts plainly transcending the powers conferred by the Constitution 
upon the legislative body,” 

It expressly declared that the statute could not be justified as police legisla- 
tion for the health of women. Tauter on came the factory-investigation com- 
mission which collected facts. Then, with a very slight amendment, the con- 
demned statute was reenacted, the amendment simply affirming that it was 
passed ”to protect the health and morals of females employed In factories by 
providing an adequate period of rest at night.” This statute was declared 
constitutional without a dissenting vote a few months ago (People v, Charles 
Schweinler Press, 214 N. Y„ 895), just as the former statute, without a dis- 
senting vote, had been declared void seven years before. The report of the 
factory investigating commission was largely responsible for this changed view. 
My general impression, therefore. Is this: Whenever legislation has beetl. pre- 
ceded by investigation by commissions or public bodies and the necessity or 
propriety for such legislation has been shown by facts collected thereby, the 
courts are Inclined to accept the legislation. The much-criticized Ives case in 
New York is, I think, an exception to this general tendency. The best work 
done in,, the way of investigating industrial accidents was done by the New 
York commission, whose report preceded the quite mild compensation law, 
whloh the court of appeals declared violative of both State and Nayonal,(3on- 
stitutlon. If there was any objection to the old law under the Federal Consti- 
tution, It still remains as against the new law. It is a curious fact that so 
generally salsfatcory has been the much broader law passed in New York aftw 
her constitution was amended that no case has been made attacking Its con* 
etltutionallty until within the past two or three weeks. The law thus has 
b*eu a victor by default. 

The general success of social legislation is largely due, I think, also to a new 
method of presentation of these cases in the courts, Mr. Brandeis and hM tef|! 
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able assistant, Miss Josephine Goldmark, of the National Consumers* league, 
evolveti in the Curt Muller v. Ore^:on case in the lJnlte<l States Supreme (Vmrt 
a new kind of brief. It contains about four pages of law premlents and a 
hundred or so pages of extracts from reports of investigating committees, fac- 
tory reports, medical authorities, foreign statutes, and the like, on the effoct 
of overwork on women. Its logical basis was simply a statement to the august 
court. “ You may say that this Oregon law is not within the iwlice power, but 
if you do you will find here the experience of the whole clvlllzeil world is 
against you on the facts.” It is a new but highly desirable f<M*m of brief 
making In these cases. The courts are taking judicial notice of a good many 
things which they would not have taken judicial notice of 10 years ago. 'Phe 
body of social facts resulting from Investigations has greatly increased, and 
the material which may be usetl in support of social leglslatlori is much greater. 
It is very difficult for the courts to be blind when the legislature is able to see. 

8 Do you consider it desirable that the courts in their conslderntloti of labor 
cases should take into consideration the social and economic facts which have a 
bearing upon the case under consideration? 

A Most certainly ; yes. It is not only the right but the duty of the courts 
in the great majority of these cases to consider social ami economic facds. My 
line of reasoning is this; The police power Is a braTich of law which Is not 

static The police power is outside the Constitution. It Is the reserve* po\ve‘r 

of the State to meet necessity by law. A true poHce-imwer measure* has to be> 
tested by social facts anel social neee*ssitles. A goexl part of our pre*seiit social 
legislation might properly have been considereel a humlreel years age) as a 
series of gre^ss outrages upe)n personal fre*esle)m. These measures, then, woidd 
not have social ne(.*esaity to justify tlmm. The* thing which niake?s them proper 
and desirable now and which justilie*s the courts now in sustaining themi is tlm 
existence of economic conditions new to our e)wn time*. If the courts elo not 

consieler these facts, they are not e>idy eebstructieens to progress, but fall b> 

form the* judicial function itself. There are, to be sure, some courts vyhlch 
reneler at times blind ele*cislons, but the law eloes not reniulre the* Jueiges to be 
blind. It is not part of the judicial function to refuse to see economic and 
social fact in decisions inve)lvlng police-power statutes. Quite the contrary, is 
not onlv the rule of sense, but the rule of law. , , , 

4 Have von any suggestions in regarel to metheals by which the (‘ourts can 
be brought to -take cognizance of such social anel econe>mlc facts or w th regard 
to the machinery by which such facts can best be brought to the at1entle»u of 

the courn e proposal to make except the following generality. The 

more study which is made of social conditions In America the bedter ^asis tlu*ie 
is for legislation. The courts can not be exT)eH*teel to make such inve.stipitlons. 
That proiUly falls ursm the legislatures and Ceujgress. The 
less likely to hamper or frustrate legislation if they can be convimoil that the 
lawmakers knew what tiiey were about when they passed the law ^ 

being attacked. No machinery is necessary, or should be necessary, to bring 
social facts before the courts. The machinery n(H*d(*d, and which Is sadly 
lacking, is machinery adjunct to the law-making body. 

of our State government are, for the most part, crude, inefficient, wasteful, and 
practically useless, and especially useless as investigating departments for 
social facts. They seem to exist mainly to afford temporary political jobs for 
“ labor ” hacks of one party or the other. Thew* 
forming regularly, continuously, and relatively 

commissions perform occasionally ami expen.s^ely. ‘f 

ability, coupled too often with lack of appropriation, 

departoents useless when they should be vitally important ftbf>r <lepa^ 

ments of our American States ought to far stronger than th(y are es^^^ 
dally on the Investigating side. When they are adequate y and l^elllgently 
squipped the difficulties with the courts will be very greatly 

6. Have you in the course of your studies devoted any particular a^^ntion 

to the attitude of the court toward what are o^Ht of 

Hghts? Such, for examjde, as the right to trial by jury, the right to a writ of 

habeas corpus, and the right of fn^e speech. The 

A. I have given considerable attention in recent years to tb Is question. The 
way In which West Virginia courts sustaine<l their lawl^s governor la ^er- 
throwing their constitution In its plainest provisions against martial law, the 

88819®--S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 11 53 
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way In which Colorado and New Jersey courts have in recent times permitted 
the Bill of Rights to be dlsregardeci by police authorities, the way In which 
the wTlt of habeas corpus has been whittled down In some States so that it Is 
a tombstone for a dead liberty ami a hundred legal lawlessnesses in a dozen 
States, from Massachusetts to (California, are dlsqaietlng and alarming. When- 
ever there comes a contllct between lawless workers and lawless employers the 
two acting together seem to generate lawless courts. I think the commission 
should do as much as it can to collect together the specific data on a series 
of these outrages, so that they may be pre.sented in a concrete form to the 
people. These old liberties w hi(‘h the Bill of Rights guarantees can not exist 
for one class to the exclusion <»f another, and it is time we had public opinion 
thoroughly aroused on the subject. 

Yet, after all, I do not believe that the reestablishment of the Bill of Rights, 
th(‘ restoration of free spee<‘h and habeas crn*pus and all the old Individual 
rights will take us V(Ty far toward establishing Industrial t^ace. When you 
get a condition of war at laiwrence, I*aterson, or in the West Virginia or Colo- 
rad(» mine regions law seems to break down, jjassion on one side meets passion 
on the other, and I he lawle.ssness of both shh* is met by the lawlessness of 
the authorities In an attempt to restore wliat is calle(i order. Nothing is 
finally accomT)llshed by order restored in this way. There is nothing funda- 
mental Anally accomplished by the re.storation of all th(*se individual libertle.s. 
The fundamental thing is this: The exl.sRmce of conditions which beget disorder 
Is largely due to the l)lltulness of the State or Nation to responsibilities which 
It should have recognized long before discontent had reached the boiling i)oInt. 
Those who rely upon freedom of sp(‘ec!i, tiie riglit to assemble, habeas cori)iis, 
and jury trial, to lielp greatly In producing social justice, are, I think, expecting 
too much. Not that I underestimate tliclr value. I am more interested in 
industrial iK'ace and how to obtain it than in industrial war and the rules 
or fragments of legal rules which are broken in waging it. The main tldng 
which all law-abiding citizens are InterestcHl in is getting rid of industrial 
conditions W’hich inevitably tend to produce war. This is a mueh more ditlicult, 
a much more Important problem, require.^ legislative intelligence based upon 
legislative fact, and Investigations of Industrial conditions which will enable 
laws to be passed in advance of and to prevent industrial war. When we get 
this Idea Armly Axed In our minds we will begin to make progre.ss, and not 
until that time is readied. 

6. What criticisms, if any, would you care to make with regard to the deci- 
sions of the courts In connection with the.se questions of social rights? 

A. I have no detailed criticism of decisions of the courts with these questions 
of social rlglits. Doubtless your record is full of Illustrations of lawlessness 
supported by the courts in various Mexicanlzed States, such as Colorado and 
West Virginia. The.se two States are only recently conspicuous In that regard. 
There are many other States where the same lawlessness has been perpetrated 
in years past. If your body will collect togetlier, ns I have suggested, the 
speciAc cases where the law has broken down on this subject, it should be 
an impressive and valuable contribution to the work for which the coniralssion 
is organized, and this will have a good deal of effect upon tlie attitude of the 
courts. 

7. Have you In mind any methods by which such jiersonal rights can be en- 
forced, or by which the attitude of the court can be modlAed to meet your 
Idea? 

A. My last answer covers this question ns far as I am at present prepared to 
answer It. 

8. Have you devoted any particular attention to the relative desirability of 
State and Federal action In the regulation of industrial conditions, and in 
connection with labor disputes? 

A. I think both the State and the Federal Government have distinct spheres 
In which they have failed to take action to prevent industrial war or to obviate 
by appropriate legislation injustice to working people. I am not referring now 
to lalwr disputes. Take, for example, this: Your commission has been Investi- 
gating the Pullman Co. Do you know that the Pullman companies and the 
express companies make their employees sign contracts exempting railroad cor- 
porations from any responsibility for negligence in case the Pullman employee 
or the express employee gets killeii? Do you know that these contracts have 
been sustained by the United States Supreme Court? That we have this great 
body of outlaws in the sense that they have no rights traveling around thou- 
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gands of miles on onr American railroads? This, 1 take it, is obviously a mat- 
ter for Federal legislation. It doesn’t st'ein to he nnyhtHly’s business to tuiaet 
such legislation. The United States has the worst workmen’s (‘ompensutlon act 
now In force in this country, purporting t(» ci»ver Ftnleral employ tvs. \Vh> d(H*s 
tVmgress fall to take action on this important sul>jtrtV There has lu'^n an 
adequate law before Congress for several sessions, but it has failed to he en- 
acted. What is the Federal Department of Labor doing about it? The imtlon 
tliat all industrial legislation can be h‘ft to i»ri\a(e inumtiv(‘ 1 Hunk is i.i..,. 
mentally unsound. To exi>eel the labor unions to confer any lasting hiMietit 
upon the whole body of workers through legislation Is to expect too much. 
Such legislation should not come from any one <-lass. it shouhl come from the 
pulilic authorities interested in the well-ln'ing of the people ns a w lioh‘. Siidi 
is iu»t the ease at present. 

0. To what extent do you consider that it is so<'ially desirahU^ that 11i<‘ Ui'tl- 
eral Government should attempt to take aetiiui with regard to labor comlltlonsv 

Answ’cr. I think it is time that the Federal <Jo\ernnu‘nl passi'd a worUiiH u’s 
com[>ensatlon aet, for example, covering Federal t‘inplo.\ ees. Tlii‘ trouble Is 
that Just now when we should he <loing the most to orgaui/e industry, owina to 
war conditions, and wdiat will inevitably folhiw' from it, we are doing not Inna 
We have a conservative panic on us when we ouglit to he preparing onrM'hi*^ 
for tlie future. The whole relation of thi‘ Fisleral (lovmMimiMit to th(‘ Ininilgrn 
tion iiroblem should be receiving close attention at tills time. There is notliina 
I have seen as yet wliich indicates that this Is luang doin'. Tin' Federal Go\ 
eminent should he in a jiosition to regulate the lininigrant. determine wln're he 
shall he sent, pn'vent tin* congestion of immigrants in <nn' section w’here tlit'y 
are not w'nnted. It should have a hurc'au of .employment which should jiertoini 
the function of spreading imiiiigraiits where (hey are wanted. Inimigruiits who 
come to this country should come under coinlilions which w'lll maUe them desir 
able as citizens. They should eomo on our terms ainl not on theirs. We cciibl 
readily afford as a Nation to spend li\e tinu's as much money as wt' <)(» In inaK- 
ing an immigrant an a.sset instead of a liability. Now' is the tinu' to do it. 
wlien our immigration <lepartmenl is not paralyzed with tlu* Hood of m'w comers 

10. From your knowledge of the past (hsasions of the Supreme (\)ur(. to wlial 
extent do you consider that they are likely to approve the extension of Federal 
action wdtii regard to labor conditions? 

Answ’er. The question is too general for a <‘on<Tete answ'er. T tliiiik tlu* 
Supreme Court has been very liberal in Its eonstruetion of inti'rstate eoinmerce 
in bringing employees under Fi'deral laws, where contrary decisions would b<* 
etpially pos.siblo. placing large classes of enqiloyees outshle tlu' sco]»e of Federal 
luw'. The Interstate commerce clause Is cutting a wider sw'eep evi'ry year 
Through the decisions of the Supreme <kmrt State liiu'S on coimiK'ree an* dls 
appearing; State lines on labor as a part of commerce are nowhere ns nearly as 
strictly drawn as was tlie ca.se 15 years ago. 

11. In your opinion, to wliat extent may the se<'tIon of the (constitution wide i 
brovides that Congress shall have “power to lay and collect taxes, duti('s 
lnipt:)sts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provi<le for the common defense a u< 
welfare of the United States” to Invoke as a basis for the extension of lusleral 


control over labor conditions? . , 

Answer. I think this clause lias been absurdly mlsconstnieil. All that (c<m 
gress Is given power to do under it is not in the wide sense to provide for Ihe 
jjommon defense and w'elfare of the UnitiHl Stales, hut simply to collect taxes, 
etc., which are necessary to pay the debts, and which taxes are iKHessury to 
provide for the common defense, etc. In other words, the common ileft'nse nml 
welfare of the United States, as iise<l In this sivtlon, are clearly llmitetl to 
taxes imposed for that purpose. I <'an not s<v tlmt the clause has substan- 
tial basis for the extension of Federal control over labor com itlons. The Fetl- 
eral Government ha.s not been given authority except as otherwise exprt'ssly 
stated In the Constitution, to provide for the common defense and welfare of 
the United States. It is by this section simply authorIze<l to ^ 

as may be necessary to meet the obligations properly incurred by the Fed( a 
Government under ixiwers elsewhere conferred In providing for the defense and 


^ 1^2^ To^Vh^at ^tent do you consider that the Supreme 

uphold the extension of Federal action In labor mutters under the Interstate 
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that it is prepared to go somewhat further. Wliether it will go to the extent of 
supporting the bill which the National Child Labor Committee, for example, 
has been urging for many years with reference to interstate traffic in the prod- 
ucts of child labor I am somewhat doubtful. I am so much In sympathy with 
the objects sought to be obtained by this bill that I would prefer not to express 
here any such doubts as I have on this matter. Personally I have always felt 
that the Federal tax power could be usetl much more than it has been to accom- 
plish social reconstruction. I think Congress could properly tax, as a part of 
its Internal-revenue law, products of child labor, for example, so as to substan- 
tially destroy the value of child labor when in competition with adult-made 
good.s. It will l>e a simpler method of accomplishing the result desired than the 
only measure which has heretofore been considered by Congress. Congress now 
Imiajses a tax, for example, on the manufacturers of adulterate<l butter. It 
retiulres a license to manufacture adulterated butter, uml so much a pound on 
each pound sold. The license and the tax are so high that the effect of the law 
Is to prohibit tlu* sale of such commodities. Why not apply the same principle 
to goods made by child labor? This is perhaps a digression, but the suggestion 
may be worth making at this time. 



EXHIBITS 


WAITER CLARK EXHIBIT. 


State of Nouth (’aroi.ina Supreme rouur, 

Raleigh, June HUT), 


Secretabt Commission on Industrial Kelationh. 

Djiar Sir: Your letter received. KefcMcnees to the decisions menl!r»ne<l were 
made in the correcteil copy of my evidence which, at your Instance 1 nMunied to 


you, addressed to Oliicaj^o. 

The two 8iK*echea on tlie Constitution were: (1) Before University of Tenn- 
sylvania, April 27, 1900, “Some Defects In the (Constitution,” reprinted as 
Senate Document No. 87, Sixty-second <’on;jtress, lirst session, and (2) “(iovern- 
ment by Judges,” at Coofan* Union, .lanunry 27, 1914, reprinted as Staiale Docu- 
ment No. 610, Sixty-thir<l Congress, secomi session. 

The other cases referred to are Nelson r. U. K., 107 N. C., dissenting opinion 
at p. 189-191; Penny r. P. K., 101 N. C., 5:10; Mott v. Tl. U., 104 N. C., m;7 ; also 
Fitzgerald v. Furniture (Jo., i:U N. C., (VIO to 044; and Ward v, Odell, J20 N. O., 
read pages 947 and 948 ; and same case, 120 N. C., 248. 

Most truly, yours, 

Walter Ci akk. 


McKELWAY EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Report of Rev. A. K. Seddon. 

COVINGTON MILLS. 

Apkii- 20, 11K)8. 

I had been recommended by Rev. R. E. Pendleton, Baptist minlstcT nl Cov- 
ington, to seek an interview with Mr. N. S. TuriuT, president of tin* (,’ovington 
Mills, with the assurance that I would be cordially re<'eiviMl ainl h(*lp(‘d ; but 
this morning, quite early, Mr. Pendleton called at the hotel, iielng (*vidently 
somewhat disturbed in his mind, and urged me not to see Mr. Turner, nor to 
attempt to visit the Owlngton Mill. He had Just sjioken to Mr. Turner, who Is 
a prominent member of his church, and found Mr. Turner so emphatically hostile 
to tha child-labor committee that he feare<l harm, and not good, w(»uld n*sult 
from the Interview. Whilst thanking Mr. Pendleton for his interest and ad- 
vice, I* told him I felt it my duty to try, at any rate, to see both Mr. Turner and 
his mill. 

The mill is situateii outside the Covington city limits. I walkisl out amt 
came first to the schoolhouse. I inquiriHl if any others who were standing 
around knew anything of the boy or of P. H. Sommers or O. H. MH’ullura 
(alias and real name of Charlie’s uncle). I next went to the schoolhouse close 
by and inquired there. Neither the teachers nor siholars knew anytiilng about 
Charlie Knapp or his uncle. I then a.ske<l the teacher’s permission to speak to 
the children. I told her that I representeil the National ChiM Tiabor Committee 
and that I was visiting cotton mills in the South to study conditions with a 
view to securing adequate legislation. She was very glad to know such work 
was being done and said it was needed right there. I asked her if there were 
any children in the mills who ought to be In school. She replied, ** Ixits of 
them.” 

Miss Annie Corvan Is the principal of the schw)! and her sister Ruth assists 
her. She teaches the first and second grades whilst Miss Annie teaches the 

10903 
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third, fourth, and fifth grades. Fifth grade is the highest taught In the school. 

The Porterdale sciiool has a nine months’ term. The county pays for five 
months, the parents for two months, and the mill pays for two months. 

With the teacher’s consent I enquired if any of the children present had 
worked in the mill. I Interview every one who held up the hand. None of them 
had worked in the mill since the l>eginning of the present year. 

I have jnitograpiis of the following: Tom Speer, aged 11, fourth reader; 
Willie B. Mills, aged 11, fourth reader; Louis Burnham, aged 10, third reader; 
Tet Luinmus, aged 10, fourth reader; Annie Smith, aged 10, third reader; Annie 
Brightwell, aged 10, third reader; Ophelia Klrkes, aged 13, third reader; Dora 
Lummus, aged 13, fifth reader; Emma Williams, aged 10, first reader (this 
child’s writing Is Indecipherable; she began to learn only at the beginning of 
this year; John Williams, brotlicr of the above, aged 12, now working in mill) ; 
May Alexander, aged 15, first reader. 

The number on the school roll Is 89; present at time of my visit, 35. The 
dlH[)arlty was acconnt<‘d for by the teacher as due to removals and sickness 
and, but to a very limited extent, to being at work in the mill. 

• « * 4i * * • 

[Part omitted was read by Mr. McKelway In his testimony given on May 
11, 1915. J 


McKEIWAY EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


r National Child Labor Committee, 105 Blast Twenty -second Street, New York Clty.l 


May 12, 1915. 


Mr. Basil M. Manly, 

U. N. CommiHsion on Industrial Relations^ Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Manly: I have looked over and edited the carbon copy of my testi- 
mony before the commission yesterday. You will note that I have eliinlnatetl 
the paragraph relating to a stockholder In the pencil factory in Atlanta in 
which Mary Phagan was murdered. I regret very much that I made an error 
about this. In the year 1908, I had a newspaper controversy, as the clippings 
whicli I handtHl In will show, with Mr. S. B\ Parrott, a capitalist of Atlanta, 
lnt(‘restod in many enterprises. It Is possible that he may have been a stock- 
holder in the pencil factory, but I have no means of knowing this. This Mr. 
Parrott died about two years ago, I am infonned. His brother, Mr. George 
I’arrott, was a large stockholder in the pencil factory, and during the news- 
paper criticism of sanitary and moral conditions in this factory he Issued a 
statement which I remenibere<l, but did not look up before my testimony. I 
confounded him with the Mr. S. F. Parrott, his brother, with whom I had had 
the former controversy. Thinking about the matter yesterday afternoon, I 
went over to the Congressional library and found in a copy of the Atlanta 
Constitution a letter from Mr. George W. Parrott instead of Mr. S. F. Parrott, 
as I hud thought, defending the conditions of the pencil factory. So I ask 
that the whole reference to the stockholder In the pencil factory, together with 
the clipping containing Mr. S. F. Parrott’s name, be eliminated from the record. 
The main point I wished to make was that If the people of Georgia had passed 
the child-labor law earlier, which they did enact In 1915, they would have been 
saved the whole trouble and exi>ense of the Mary Phagan case. 

On April 29, at a meeting of the Southern So<*iologlcal Congress In Atlanta, 
at which I presided, three days after the murder of Mary Phagan, I said, In 
closing the session of the congress : 

** If social conditions In Atlanta were of the best, if conditions In factories 
were of the best, and lastly if children of such tender years were not forced 
to work, little Mary Phagan would probably never have been murdered.” 
♦ * * I find this in the Atlanta Constitution of April 30. 

I am asking my secretary in my absence to bring you another copy of the 
arguments before the Georgia committee, at which representatives of the 
Western Union and Postal Telegraph Co.’s were present in opposition to a bill 
providing for the protection of telegraph messengers. The bill ns finally passed 
made a 14-year age limit for day work and a 16-year age limit for night work. 
You will find that this Information is to be inserted in the testimony. I am 
also sending you, as Mr. Walsh asked me to do, a table concerning the wages 
of some 81,00 operatives in southern cotton mills. Mr. Walsh raised the point 
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as to how long a period these wages ha<l been stiulled. You will find ou pagt>s 
804 and 305 of volume 1 of the Fetleral Hureaii of Labor Ke|>orts on tNuulltions 
of Woman and Child Wage Karners In the UnlttHl States, the statement that 
the earnings of all these employees in a representative \vtH‘k with tlu' avi'ra^e 
hours workeil l).v the employees was taken. 'I'he a\erage hours for all tlie 
Southern States w'ere 50.(5 a week, wid<ii Is about 10 lanirs less than If the> all 
had betm employe<l for the whole time. 

And I am sending you the table giving tia' numlau* of thes(‘ (unployees of 
diffrent ages with different wage seales. 

I am also sending you my eorrespoialenee with Mr. Lelviden* LrooUs, lion. 
F. M. Hudson w^as a member of the Florida Senate, 

Cordially, y(uirs, 


A. .T. ^l^KKl^v\^ 

P. S. — I note that 1 nd’erred to volume (5 regarding the history (»f ehlld-labor 
legislation in the South in the sanu* rep«)rt on the (Condition of \\’om:iii aiivl 
Child Wage Earners In th(‘ Fnited States. 1 have only »)ne copy of this and 
so shall not be able to tile it with the eoinmi.ssion, but I suggest that lln* wli..U- 
19 volumes should be purchased and studlt‘d by some expert in making up the 
reixirt, 

A. J. McK. 


Number of emplof/ecs eai'nino clnittiijlctl amounin iu a reprettcniatin' irn/: in 
southern cotton mills, by s<\r and aye. 
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CORnESPONDKNCE WITH MU. UKhVIDEUK IU«X)K8. 

[The Weutern Union Telegraph Co Hccelvcd at TalInhaHsoe, Fla, 42-J F. 184 Dll ('<• 

2 extra.] 

New Yokk, N. Y., April 2iK ibid. 

Hon. F. M. Hudson, Tallahassee, Fla.: 

I understand you have been informed that I read and npprovtHl your child 
labor bill. No. 160. This is incorrect. I never .saw'^ the hill until in New Vh>rJ 
to-day. We are in sympathy with reasonable child-labor regulations and have 
cooperated in that direction and In cities of considerable sl7.e. Have no objec- 
tion to limiting the age of messengers between certain hours of the night of 
18 years. I do not think the hour.s of lal)or should be limited to 54 hours pf;r 
week, particularly in small places where telegraph companies can only afford to 
employ one messenger who under our rules is refiulred to be on duty from 8 
a. m. to 8 p. m., less two hours for meals, and on Sunday two hours bt'fore noon 
and two hours after noon. The child-labor representatives infornieil me while 
in Tallahassee that the bill would provide that boys of 12 or 14 years of age 
could be employed in the smaller cities, and nothing was said about limiting the 
hours of labor to 50 hours per week. 

B. Bew)ks, 

Vice President. 
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COPY OF TELEGRAM TO BELVIDEBE BROOKS. 

Mr. Belvidere Brooks, 

General Manager and Vwe President 

Western Union Telegraph Co., New York City: 

Am astonished at ( onteiits of your telegram to Senator Hudson and of State 
Manager Maxwell’s letter to legislators. Our general secretary, Mr. Lovejoy, 
told you in my presence that Florida child-labor bill regulated messenger service. 
You asked what the age limits were and were told 12 for day work, 18 for night 
work, whereupon you agreed not to oppose measure and said you would accept 
14 for day work. You asked nothing about hours of labor for children under 16, 
and hours specified In bill are one more a day than are lawful for children in 
numerous occupations in New York ami many other States and prescribed in 
uniform child-labor law indorsed by American Bar Association. Certainly, we 
did not dream that you wished to employ 12 or 14 year old boys 12 hours a day, 
as per your telegram, with four iioiirs on Sunday. Nothing was said in our 
interview about employment In cities only. I understand Mr. Maxwell is deny- 
ing facts of Interview, and his letter to legislators advocates employment of boys 
under 14 even in school hours, opposi^s tlie only practicable jdan for ascertaining 
ages of children so as to oi)serve the law, mis<piotes its provisions and makes 
other incorrect statements. For example, 1 iiappen to know that your repre- 
sentative here was notified of senate committee hearing and was present at hear- 
ing. Age limit in Florida bill was rechn ed from 21 to 18 for night messenger 
service to avoid opposition from your <*ompany, which helped to defeat bill last 
session, and not because those a<'rpininted with <*onditions of night messenger 
service do not wish all minors protected from well-known evils. I have just sug- 
gested to our agent in Ceorgla to pursue same course, and had expected to try 
that plan in other Soutliern States for th«‘ pres(*nt ; hut if our understanding 
amounts to nothing, and State managers an* not controlled by agr(‘ement of gen- 
eral manager, fight may as well begin here and everywhere for proper age limit. 
Have thus far avoide<l giving out reports of iiiv<‘stIgations nm(le, with corrobo- 
rative photographs, in Florida cities. Another bill has btn^n favorably reported 
in house pr(diibltlng minors from employment In i)ool rooms, whereas general 
child-labor bill prescribes 16 only. You are bound to know that night messenger 
service is more demoralizing. I await reply. 

A. J. McKelway, 

Secretary for Southern States, National Child Labor Committee, 


A, .1. McKelway, 

% of L. J, Mawwell, Tallahassee, Fla.: 

You are evidently laboring under a misapprehension as to the contents of my 
telegram to Senator Hudson. Would suggest that you read the telegram, and 
If it does not state exact facts advise me in what particular it does not «lo so. 
This company has l.ssiied positive instructions that its messenger boys should 
not be permitted to render service of any kind to disreputable house, and should 
be alIowe<l to go to such places only for the purpose of delivering telegrams, 
which is under the law unavoidable. We are not seeking business from that 
class of people, and if you have information tliat the instructions ai)ove referred 
to are being violated, I would be very glad to advise you of specific instances, 
so that imrneiiiate steps may be taken as to remedy. As stated to Mr. Love- 
joy and yourself, as well as Senator Hudson in my telegram, we are In ab- 
solute sympathy with your movement, but in small towns where there are (not) 
any bad influences wldch younger boys can come in contact with, we do not 
see the necessity or justice of your endeavoring to have such drastic laws 
passed as you proiK)se. The work of a messenger boy in a small town is very 
different from any other employment, the actual labor performed in many 
cases amounting to very little. The proposition to limit the hours of labor to 
54 a week would compel us in a great many small places in Florida to employ 
two messengers instead of one, or curtail the operating hours of such offices. 
The latter course would prove a hardship to the community, and we could not 
afford to go to the expense of employing an additional messenger to do prac- 
tically nothing. I am not advised as to what action Mr. Maxwell is t^ng 
In regard to this bill, but I am quite sure that he will act entirely in line with 
my message to Senator Hudson and this message to you. 


B. Bbookb. 
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[Night letter. The Western Union Telegraph Co.] 

To Belvidebe Bbooks, 

General Manager Wcstem Vnwn Telegraph Co.^ New York City: 

Yours recelvwl. I presume all the harm that Mr. Maxwell was capable of 
accomplishing has already been done. Am writing inort^ fully, but nieanwlille 
suggest that, ns only his op]x>aItlon is apparent here, best prcM)f of gcHxl faith 
would be passage of bill unamended. Other matters can be settkHl afterwards. 

A. .7. McKki.way. 


LEtnSLATURK, ST \TK OF Fl.OUIDA. 

IlorSK OF UkI’RKSENTATIVKS, 

TallahaMsre, May 5, lOtS, 

Mr. Belvidere Brooks, 

General Manager Western Union Telegraph Co., New York City. 

Dear Mr. Brooks; Tliis is the first opportunity T bavi' luul of writing you in 
full concerning your telegram of May 1. It was not so mm-li that tiie tei(‘gram 
to Senator 7Iudson misstate<l the facts as that, in coiuaM-tion with tli(‘ ieil<‘r of 
State Superintendent Maxwell, it made a thoroughly wrong impression, 1 am 
informed that State Suis'rintendent Maxwell, after m> halving tln‘ eit^ for 
Atlanta, with no one here as a witness to our interview at the Ia'oii Hotel, went 
around denying the fact of an interview’ altogether, and, in fact, queslloiuxl my 
veracity so that some of my friemls had to vouch for my character. 

This letter to Senator Hudson, enclosing c«)pies (»f his letter to President 
Drane and Speaker Farris, <*ontaln.s a good many errors of fact. T presume 
that you have a copy of this letter. He objects to swllon 4 of the l>ill, w hich 
provides that no child under 14 can be employeil during school hours; to sec- 
tion 7, which requires the securing of an emjiloyment certilieale in Jirder that 
the age of the child may be ascertained; he mentions two subsiX’tlons, wdilch 
W'cre written in to secure some proof as to age, as if tlau’o were no alternates, 
when one Is the simple afhdavit of the parent as to the ag<‘ of the cliild ; he 
objects to se<*tion 12 of the bill, requiring that the child appear |H‘rsonally be- 
fore the ofticer Issuing the certificate; he also objtats to the nine-hour a day law 
S(‘ction, the section prohibiting the empb>yment of children under 18 after 10 
o’clock at night, and to the [Kmalty clause for tlie violation of the bill. 1 quote 
the follow’ing sentence: 

“As statcMl. tlie bill starts our very fairly, but as it proceeds, by other limita- 
tions, the first iwrtion Is destroyed.” 

1 feel sure that Superintendent Maxwell is too Intelligent a man not to have 
recognize<l that the bill is consistent witii itself; and as we ha\e tin* emiorse- 
ment of the American Bar Association for it, w’lth the exception that wo ijave 
minimized the age limit in some svx’tion.s, I am not concerned about the destruc- 
tion of the bill. The letter ends with the thn^at that it would be impossllile 


for the company to give the service rtH|uirtsl if llii.s bill becom(‘s law. 

Now% your telegram to Senator Hudson started out by saying: “ I understand 
you have beem informed that 1 read ami approvcxl your chII<l-labor bill No. KJO, 
This Is incorrect. I never saw the bill until in New York to-<lay.’’ This seimied 
to corroborate Superintendent Maxu'cll’s unwarranted statements as to the 
facts of our Interview'. You are right in saying that the ."i4 hours a week w’as 
not mentlonetl to you. ITou did not ask concerning tlie hours of labor and we 
did not think of this, as they did not apply to me.ssenger hoys alone. You say 
further “the chlhi-labor representativi^s informed me while in Tallahassee 
that the bill would provide that boys of 72 or 14 years of age could be einployejl 
in the smaller cities.” I am sure that when you refresh your memory you will 
recall that nothing was said about the bill ajiplying to the smaller cities only. 
What you agreeil to was the 12-year age limit for day work, or 14, if we pre- 
ferred, and 18-year age limit for night work. 

As to your instructions In regard to delivery of messages in certain parts of 
cities; Our Investigations have conclusively prov^nl that such instructions are 
not followcil ; and, even though forbi<ldeu, this Is Inefllclent, the only remejly 
being the prohibition of boys of certuln age working certain hours at night. 
When the fight is over I shall be glad to give you facta I have In riiy ix^sesslon, 
which can be sworn to by three reputable witnesses, as to , 

boys in two Florida cities in violation of tliese Instructions. But the fight Is 
on here now with a view to seiairlug a b<‘tter child-labor bill for Florida, and 
the question is, “ What are you going to do about it? ” 
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As I wired yon, Superintendent Maxwell has done about all the harm he Is 
capable of. I am too old a man at this business not to rec’ognize the echoes of 
Ills letters in iny talks with the representatives. In his letter he has objected 
to <‘verythinK that you agreed to, and In addition to this, as I am informed, he 
has denied that you ever made any agreement at all. 

To my knowl<‘<lge no one ever clainie<l tliat ycui agreed to the bill; it was only 
the sections concerning tin' employment of messenger service. 

If the liill 5s (U'fented Mr. Maxwell and the Western Union will inevitably 
l)e held responsible for it, as they were in part two years ago; and, frankly 
siieaking, wltli the sentiment of the people of Florida, now rather evident, it 
does not seem to me tiiat the company can afford to carry the burden of tlnit 
odium. 

1 shall not attempt at this late <lay to revise the bill by making the age limit 
for niglit messenger service 21 years instead of 18, unless I find that the bill 
Is weakeneil iiy other amendments in line with those Mr. Maxwell has pro- 
posed. We can let our controversy as to other States rest until the matter is 
decidtMl here. 

Sincerely, yours, A. J. McKelway. 


[Tho Western Union Telegraph Co., 195 Itroadway.] 

New York, May 12, 1913. 

Mr. A. .1. McKei.w.w, 

Secretary for the Southcrri Staten, 

20 Bond Buildtny, Wash iny ton, 7). C. 

Dear Sir; This is to acknowleilgo receipt of your esteemed favor of the 5th 
Instant. I Inirdly know wliat I <an add to my conversation with you at Talla- 
ha.ssee and communication by telegrapli. It was reported to me Senators Drane 
and Hudson laid been Informed by some one, I don't know who, tliat the child- 
labor bill intro(luc(‘d in the Florida Ui'gislaturc' had bet'n inspectcnl and ap- 
proved by me. This, you know, was not tlie case, as I never saw the bill until 
niy attention was called to tliis statement, and as it contained provisions which 
I was not aware of and did not discuss with Mr. Lovejoy or yourself, I could not 
have apiiroved it. 

I am perfectly sincere in the statements I have made tliat the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., as well as myself indiviiluaily, is in .sympatliy with your 
movement, and I only n'gret tliat your people seem inclined to include in bills 
to be enacted into laws (*ondltions tliat are unnecessarily burdensome and 
force us to resist Insteml of cooperate with you to .secure their passage. I also 
regret that you evidently do not si'e your way clear to give mo dellnite infor- 
-matlon as to points in Florida where our instructions regarding messenger 
service to disorderly or disreputalile houses or pi'rsons are being violate<l. I 
have, however, dlrecteil tliat an Investigation be made at once with a view to 
ascertaining the facta and correcting the matter if it exists in our service. 

Yours, truly, 

II. Brooks, Vice President. 


McKELWAY EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Field Notes of Lewis W. Mine, Ciiild-IjABob Conditions in Texas. 

I. Visiteil the Denison Cotton Mills in Denl.son, Tex., in the afternoon of 
September 22 and during the noon hour September 23. Watched the workers 
coming and going and made careful inquiry among the school children and the 
sch<K)l principal. Found no evidences of children under 15 years. The school 
principal told me the absences of children was due to the child-labor inspec- 
tor, who is a good one. Principal said that the children are In school the 
required time and are not in the mill until the proi^er age. 

II. Visited the Bonham Cotton Mills, Bonham, Tex., September 24 and found 
none under 15, but I did not see all that came out. Talking with the boys of 
the neighborhood, I could get no evidence of violation. 

III. Visited the Sherman Manufacturing Co., Sherman, Tex., September 24. 
Spent the noon hour and went through the mill as work was resumed. Saw 
only two that might be under 15. They are building a small school, which is 
not yet finished. Housing conditions are average, but the outdoor toilets and 
surface drains are bad, and probably much worse In bad weather. 
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IV. Visited the Itasca Cotton Mills, Itnsoa, Tex., September 20. ^Vont nil 
through the mill; found none under 15 years of age except one Iniy, who sihmiumI 
to he under, hut the overswr says he has niotluT’s utlldnvlt that lu* Is 1.5. Tlie 
spinning room overseer said that while It was bettor tor the clilhiron to be kept 
out t)f the mills, as it is dangor«>us and hinders schooling, yet it Is hni<l on 
the mills to get enough hands over 1.5 years of age. 

V. Waeo, Tex., September 50; visited the ovm-all factory, mattn'ss fn(’tory, 
and broom factory. Found none under HI years. At the broom ta(‘1t»r\ 1 was 
told that one schoolboy works outside (»f scho<»l hours, but his age was not 
given. 

VI. Visited the Pittman Handle Fact«>ry, l>eni.sou, 'Tex, 25 and 

21. Found boy who .sai<l he was 15 running a djingcrous machine which boros 
large holes in the .spade handle.s. lie said that anotlau* boy had half of his 
hand bored off ti wliib‘ ago. There is no doubt that it Is a \(‘ry dangerous! 
machine for a boy to run 

Vn. 1 talked with School Superintendent Hughes, Denison, d'ev. lb‘ siu' 
the mill owners were li\ing up to the law heeaii.s<‘ lla\\ art' eoiisoumi Ions men 
There is no in.spector that he knows of. and lu‘ has heard no talk ahoui child 
labor. Ha<l no <*oi»y of the cldhl-labor law. ib* says coinjaiNory (Hlu<‘allon \- ill 
he (lelaycMl in T(‘xas on ae<*oiint of families who dt'pend upon the coMoii < rop 
and need the children to phk. “I think 1 vol<*e the feelings of .school people 
all over the State when 1 say 1 wish the holl wi'evil or sonudhing would m:!;o 
the pimple rai.si* other tldng.s. Cotton is ji curse to these children." 

VIII. Visited shaft 3 of tlte Thiirher mines Septeniher 2d and 27. l-'omid 
no hoys. Talked wltli Superintendent Wlndle. He said he was sure some Imi,\s 
w’ent into the mines at Id (jiareiits swearing that they W(‘re 17), hut he <lid 
not believe that tliey went in much below Id. A worlc<*r in the mines, slaying 
at the hotel, said they em})loyed old men as " tr.Mppm s because a 17-year old 
boy wants to earn more than $l.dd a day. Tin* sisters in charge of the Dailiolic 
school said tliat none of tlieir children went to the mines. 

IX. VisittHi th(* Mount Marion mine tit Strawn, T(‘\., Septmnher 17 and IS 
Saw them all come <uit of tin* mine and saw noiu' under 17. excejit oia* hoy wlai 
wa.s working on the tipple outside as check hoy, who said he was Id y(»ars; 
name, Lindsey; son of tiu' engii!e<‘r. 

COTTON PrCKINti NKAIl DENISON, KKPTEMDER 2.3. 

I drove out to a miinher of the farms n(*ar Ih'iilson and found many V(‘ry 
young w'hite children working all d;iy in tin* hot sun picking and dragging sacks 
of cotton. In one Held (he labor corps consisted of one woman and six childrefi, 
one of them 5 years, one 0 years, one 7 years, one l> y(*ars, and two al>oul 11. 
The father was plowing, Tlie 5 and d year olds worked all day as did the rest. 
The 7-year-old said he jdeked 50 pounds a day, ami tlie O-year-old 75 ixuitals. 
(A go(Kl picker averages several hundred a day.) School begins Iat<‘ on acc«)unt 
of the cotton picking, but the children nearly all prefer K<‘hool to Hie j)lcking. 
Picking hours are long, hot, and deadly monotonons. While the very yeiing 
children seem to enjoy It, very soon their distaste for It grows into all-absorhlng 
hatred for all work. 

Near Corsicana, cotton nearly all picked. Only 40 per cent of S(‘liool children 
were at school. Other schools not opened yet on account cotton picking. 

COTTON PICKING ON FARMS NEAR HOUSTON AND NEAR M’KINNKY. 

On most of the farms that I visite<l in these sections the high percentage of 
child labor was appalling. It was exceedingly difficult to get enough statistics 
on these visits on account of the weather and the fact that the farms are often 
widely separated ; but wherever they were working in the cotton the chlhlren 
were nearly always In evidence. 

The wages for cotton picking have recently gone up above $1 a hundrefl 
pounds, plus board — due to scarcity of pickers. 

GUADALUPE VALLEY COTTON MILLS, CUERO, TEX., OCT. 10, 1913. 

These mills were not running this week on account of the flrmds. I sj^nt 
the morning around the homes getting acquainted with the children. Two boys 
took me around. They said they were only 14 years old, and that It was easy 
to get a Job here* They were the only ones under age that I could find here. 
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THE LIGNITE MINES NEAR ROCKDALE. 

I spent part of two days In this region— October 17 and 18, 1913— and drove 
out to the following shafts : The International Coal Co., employing 60 men ; 
Big Square mine, 20 men ; the Texas Coal Co., 75 men ; Big I.iimb Shaft No. 6. 
150 men. While I did not see many miners, yet I talkecl with workers and 
bosses around the mines, wltli women and hoys around the homes, and with 
men and boys In llockdale. Everybody agreed that there were no boys at work 
now under 17. One boss said, “ S<unetlmes they’ll slip In, but we run them out. 
It’s dangerous, and the law Is strict.” The workers are rao.stly Mexicans. 

MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES. 

I. Walker Packing Co., Austin, Tex. — Went through the whole place, but saw 

no children. Only part of the force was working, however. Sanitary condi- 
tions in parts of It, however, were bad. • 

II. Model Laundry, Galveston, Tex. — I saw part of this place and found no 
children, Octolier 11, 1913. 

III. Miller d Brothers, overall factory, Dallas.— October 27, 1913, could find 
none under 29 years here. 

IV. Broen Cracker d Candy Co., Dallas. — October 29, 1913, watched the 
workers coming out at 5.39 p. m. CounttMl ten girls any or all of whom might 
be from 12 to 15 years. 

V. Hughes Brothers Mfg. Co. {candy makers), UfOl Drvey tit., Dallas. — 
I counted live boys and girls coining and going at noon and night, Octolaa- 27 
and 28, 1913, all of them workers, and ages ranging, apparently, from 12 to 

15 years. One girl told me that she is 13 years old, runs a chocolate machine, 
“ But we hav(* to toll ’em we’re 15.” 

VI. Silvers Box Factory, Dallas, Tex. — Octolaa* 27, 1913, made several trips 
through this place. There Is t>lenty of dangerous machinery, but I found no 
boy under 20 years. 

VII. According to the testimony of Mr. Sam (hillaway, formerly county 
suiierlntendent of schools at Fort Worth, tin' King Candy Co. managers are 
very particular about looking up scliool records to tlnd actual ages of their 
workers. He said the Hub Furniture ("o. may use a few children, not many. 

VIII. The work of the elevator boys in the hotels of I’exas will hiMir careful 
Investigation. Boys from 19 to 20 years told me repeateilly that they put in 

16 hours a day, and In rush times more. At such times the work is particularly 
fatiguing, physically and nervously, ami such long hours an* very harmful. 
Data are dlfllcult to get from the boy.s, but the strain of the work can be easily 
overlookiHl. At the same time the safety of the passengers Is to be considered. 

IX. Lumber mills. — November 0 to 10, 1913, in the lumber mills at Doucette 
and Nacogdoches — Frost Johnson Lumber Co. (large mills), and Millard Lum- 
ber Co. I found no young boys. Then I went through the following mills in 
Beaumont and found no young boys: Kirby Lumber Co., Neches Immber Co., 
Beaumont Shingle & Lumber (%>., (Jeorges Lumber (vO. I talktsl with the super- 
intendent of the Beaumont Shingle & T.umber Co., who said, “We used to use 
some young boys in the shingle mill, but a Covernment inspector came along 
and said tliat, while he wouldn’t do anything this time, he would advise us to 
get those boys out of the mill just as fast as we could. It cost us a hundr^ 
dollars a day, I think. Boys don’t pay around this work anyway.” 

After tlndlng all these good conditions 1 was greatly surpriseil to find three 
violations of the hnv in the Miller & Vidor Lumber (’o., one of 12 years, and two 
of 14 years, all working more or less arouml dangerous machinery. This mill 
is locatwl some distance from town, and that may account for the liberties 
tliey take with the law. 

At Orange I found one boy w’ho said he was 13, and one boy who appeared 
to be 14, working In the Miller-Link Lumber (k)., and a 14-year old boy at the 
Lutcher, Moore Lumber Co., and several who might be under 15. 

In other mills more remotely situated there are surely other violations of 
the law to be fouml. Fifteen years Is too young for such boys to be working 
near and at dangerous machinery. Age should be ral-sed. 

DEPARTMENT STORES. 

I. In Houston inve.stlgated the following October 13 to 16 : 

(1) Munn Dry Oootls Oo., and also their Men & Boys’ Store. — Found only 
. one youngster, a wrapper about 13 years. 
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(2) t-evy Brothers Dry Gomis Co. -Found one girl bundle carrier who said 
she is 11 years old and gets ^2.50 a wet»k. Her sister, 13 years, works t«)o. 
Counted half a dozen others timt are probably 11 or 12. 

(3) Kiains and Mistrot — Curtis Stores. — Found none under 15. 

(4) Alkemeyer Department Store. — Obe cash boy wild 10 years old, $2.r>0 
a week, works 9 hours a day, 13 hours on Saturday. Another cash buy wild 11 
years old. Saw several others apparently 11 or 12 years. 

(6) Foleys. — Saw several about 11 or 12 years old. 

(6) Columbia Dry Goods Store. — None under 15. 

II. Found no children under 15 years, but stores were closeil, many of them. 

III. Dallas. InvestigatcHl the following; 

(1) Sanger Brothers. — 1 saw and talkinl with several cash boys who said 
they are 11 ami 12 years ohl. Saw others about the same age. Tlu* boys 
seem to get good treatment here, but thi.s is t<K> young to begin such work. 

(2) A. Harris Department Store. — Found only one girl, about 10 years old. 
Th^ are said to employ many youngsters. 

(3) Tiche-Goettinger Co. — Saw none under 15, but others have told me that 
they do employ some very ynung. 

(4) W. A. Green Department Store.— Saw none under 15. 

IV. Waco, Novembi‘r 3, 1913: 

(1) Sanger Brothers.— Saw seven boys and girls w«»rklng here whose ages 
ranged from 10 years of age (one said he was) to alxuit 12 years. 

(2) Ooldstein-Migol C<k— C ountiHl twelve' w ho.se ag(‘s were a|)parentl.\ from 
10 to 13 years. One said 11 years old ; one .said 12. 

V. Fort Worth, Novemher 5, 1913. 1 went all through the two largest «hi- 

partment stores here, Slrijaing’s and Morming.s. and saw no children who 
seemed to be under 14 years. 

OBIENTAL TEXTILE MILI.S, HOU.STON. TKV. 

This Is a small mill, but It 1ms been the center of a great deal of dlHCUsslon, 
pro and con, relative to child-labor and other conditions. When 1 visited It (he 
mill was running only a small part of the force, and I saw uo indlcutloiiK of 
their using children. However, I did not get into the mill. I can not give any 
real evidence either way. From the evidence of various jier.sons, from tho.se 
in the lalx>r department, to friends and euemlcw of the corporation, I think that 
in Gie past they probably have been too Independent in the matter of running 
their mill to suit themselves. October 13, 1913. 

DALLAS COTTON Ml LI.. DALLAS, TEX., OCTOItEIt 20, lUl.H. 

I sjient the noon hour at the mill, and found the average age of th(‘ workers 
rather high, but found one boy of 12 years, who said: “ I can’t get a sfixidy job 
in the mill, hut 1 can help my sister all 1 want to.” He heljis his 1.5'year-old 
sister on Saturdays and out of school hours. 

WAXAHACHIP: (’OTTON mill, WAXAIIACHIK, TEX., OClOUKIt 21, 11)1 .'i. 

Spent th(‘ noon hour here, ami found only one hoy that seeimsl to be under 15 
years, and he refused to tell his age. 

TEXAS COTTON MILLS, M’KINNEY, TEX., OCTOJlEK 27, IDl.'L 

I photographed one typical group <*omlng out at noon, but saw none under 15. 
The housing conditions here are ex<*eplionaIIy giMxl. 

CORSICANA COITON MILLS, (ORSK’ANA, TEX., OCTOBER 31, 1013. 

I met Prank Crow' near the mill. He said he is 13 years old now, and that he 
spent about three months last .summer dolling in tlaw mills. ‘‘ They let me 
work because my mother is a widow and only one of iny sisters to work beside 
my mother.” He took me all through the mill at 4. I saw one doffer who ap- 
peared to be 12 years old. 


THE NEWSBOYS OF TEXAS. 

In all the larger cities of the State the little newsies abound. Tlielr ages 
range from 5 to 6 years and upward, and many of the little cnes start out at 
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4 and 6 every morning. I want to appeal for strong efforts to raise the age 
limit, as they are doing In other large cities, notably New Orleans, and at the 
same time these youngsters must have competent and persistent supervision. 
In Housttm these efforts are being made, and the work of the probation officers, 
under the dirwtion of Judge Ward, juvenile court, deserves special mention. 

I'lie strcHit trades, after they have been divested of the false sentimentalism 
that has surrounded them for so long, stand before us as dangerous occupations 
if the boys are not properly supervised and dlrectetl in their work. 

TUE MESSENGER AND DELIVEliY BOYS. 

By far the most dangerous phase of the work of the street traders Is that 
which s(‘n(ls the boys at all hours of the day and night Into the red-light dis- 
tricts of our cities. The popular excuse that the boys are sent to the door of 
the house only fails when one finds that the boys do not stop there, or, if they 
do, their information about the life of th(‘ underworld, gained at first hand and 
from the tales of the other bo>s, gets a start that often ends in their own moral 
downfall. Judge Ward, of juvenile court, Houston, told me that 20 per cent 
of juvenile arrests are messenger or delivery boys at the time of the arrest. I 
examined 50 cases (for the month just passed), 9 of them were messenger 
and delivery boys (from 14 to 16 years of age) ; 3 were newsboys; .5 were shine 
boys. Mr. Ingraham, probation officer at Waco, said that a large percentage 
of delinquency of hoys was due to ihe influences of the street, and espe<*ially of 
the red-light district. Mr. Sam Callaway, probation officer at Fort Worth, was 
very vehement over the bad influences of “The Acre’’ (red light), especially 
those whose business sends them into that district. 

Dr. W. O. Uountree, a specialist, who has a sanitarium for those who are 
addicted to the use of narcotics, told me he has foiind a number of children at 
Fort Worth wlio us(‘ cocaine. <^it<‘d Ihe case of a lo-year-old messenger, Ches- 
ter Robinson, who, while delivering messages to The Acre and working nights 
and with bad associates, acquired the cocaine habit. The doctor cured him, 
and he Is n(»w on a farm, in good shape. Ills wreck was due to his work and 
associations with the red light. 

Dr. Smith, house physician in a house of refuge for young girls, has had occa- 
sion to Investigate the reservation In Dallas. While there she found many 
cases of harm that came to young messenger and delivery boys through their 
work in that district. She found a 13-year-old drug messenger this year In a 
notorious resort so much under the influence of morphine that he couldn’t re- 
memb(‘r his name. Found a 15*y ear-old messenger on the second floor of a 
mulatto resort there. Saw <lelivery boys for department stores going into the 
rooms of various women in these resorts. 


McKELWAY EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

Senate Bill No. — By Williams. 

A BILL Entitled, “An act to provide for compulsory school attendance, the appointment 
of truant olMcers and prescrlblnj; their duties ; to require school officers ana teachers 
to make such reports as may he required by the county superintendent ; to provide 
for the furnlshinj; of necossary books for children and IssuIiik scholarships to cnildron 
of dependent parents ; and to prescribe penalties for violations of this act and declaring 
an emergency.” 

Be it enacted hy the people of the State of Oklahoma: Sec. 1. That every 
parent, guardian, or other person In the State of Oklahoma, having control or 
charge of any child or children between the ages of eight (8) and sixteen (16) 
years. Inclusive, shall be required to send such child or children tb a public, 
or other school, each year, for a term or p)erioil not less than that of the 
public schools of the school di.strict where the child or children reside. 

Sec. 2. Tlie county superintendent of public instruction of each county shall 
appoint at least one truant officer in each county upon the passage and approval 
of this act, or as soon thereafter as he may deem advisable in order to carry 
out the purposes of this act, who shall hold office for the term of one year unless 
sooner removed for cause. The truant officer shall see that the provisions of 
this act are compiled with, and it shall be his duty to visit all establishments 
where children under sixteen (16) years are employed to ascertain whether 
the provisions of this act are complied with, and when, from personal knowledge 
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or by report or complaint from any resident or teneber of the township under 
his supervision, he believes that any ehihl suhjeit to the i>rovlsions of this 
act Is habitually tardy or absent from sehool, he shall linm<‘tliiitt‘l> ;dve written 
notice to the parent, guardian, or custotllari of such child that the attendance of 
such child at schwl Is requlnnl, and If within live thl 4la>s such pareul, 
guanlian, or cusballan of said child d(H*s not coin}>ly with t!n‘ i)tn\lsions t»f 
this sw'tion, then such truant othcer sliall make complaint atrainst stn h pa!(*nl, 
guardian, or custodian of such child in any county court for vlolaiion tif the 
provisions of this act: Proridcii, Tliat onl> one irntlct* sliall lu‘ rc(|nircd for 
any chihl in any one year. Any such parent, guardian, or custodian of (liild 
who shall violate the provisions of this act shall he adlnd-utl mnlt\ of c. 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction then'of shall he lined In an\ sum not lo 
than five dollars (So) nor more than twent>-llve (.S’Jo), to which i civ '■ 
added, in the discretion of the court, Imprisonment in tln‘ <onnt\ .1 ill ill 
than two nor more than thirty, days. 

All fuiKls collected as aforesaid shall be de]>oslted in tin* c(ain(y lic.iv' 
and he designated tlie “Truancy fund,” and sliall only In* umnI In c.ur.Mn • 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. The truant otlicers provlde<l for In tills act. t‘NC(M>l <'oiiMiy . ’ 
acting ex ofllclo as truant otlicers, shall rcc(‘ivo fnan llie truancy fund (»! ’ 
county treasury not ex<*(M'dlng two dollars ($-) for each day ot :ici\ .il ' 
to he "paid by the county treasurer upon warrant sigiuMl hy the connl.\ mp' 
tendent of puhlic instruction: J^rornint, That no warrai'l sliall he Nsii. 
the county tr(‘tisnry for such services until the truant olli<‘t‘r shall lia\c i ' 
an itemlziHl statement of time employt‘d in such service, and sucli st ilo 
shall have h(‘en cortlfuMl to by the superintmident of laihlic inslrin t ion ci < 
county in which such truant olhu'er is <*m]>Ioye<l and such (’Inini sliall h:iM* i 
allowed by the hoard of county commissioners ; Praralrit furtiK'r. 'h’l o 
truant officer sliall ri'ctdvc* jiay for more tla\s than llie average* length ot sd' ' > 
term in the county, cities, or towns under his sufiervislon. 

Sec. 4. .All school ottlccrs and tcadu'rs arc hcn'liy reipiinMl to nial ' ’ 
nish all roiKirts that may lu* renpiln'd hy fin* county suf>(*rlnlt‘ndcnt of ii 
Instructions or the truant oni<'<‘r, with r(*fercnc(* to the workings ot tips 

Sec. 5. If any parent, guardian, or custodian of any cliild <»r children h^- 
poor to furnish such child or children with tin* neces'^ary hooks vvilh ' i 
to attend school, then the county superinteinhait of pnhllc Itvlrnciloti ( ( 
county where such parent, guardian, or custodian resl(h*s sliall fnrni h • 
porury aid for such purpose to such child or children, whli h aid shall h 
allowed and paid upon the certificate of such otlicer by the hoard of «‘o! ii 
conunissloiiers of said county. 

Sec. 5. If any wldowe^l mother or disahUnl father shall make affidavit to i' 
effect that the wages of his or her child or children under sixt<*<*n .v »*!'»' ’ ' 
age are necessary to the support of such vvi<low(‘d mother or disable*) f p i * 
then the county superintendent of public instruction may, after lareful iip * 
tigatlon, in his discretion furnish such child or children a certificate <alli ’ 
“scholarship,” stating the amount of the waiges such child or children ■ • 
receiving, or so innch of such wages as shall he deemed n(‘cessary to the ip- 
port of such widowed mother or disabled father, so long sis such clii! t ' ■ 
children shall attend the public school In siccordance with the iirovisi^.n. t 
this statute, which aid shall be allowed and paid ujion the certitieate ct a- 
county superintendent of puhlic Instruction to the child or childr(*ti hoi ,i', 
such scholarship hy the hoanl of county cominissi<»ners of the county In " 
such child or children reside. 

Sec. 7. Any child who absents Itself from .school habitually may he adjudp'' - 
a confirmed truant hy the truant ofilcer, the county su|K*rlntendcnt of puhis 
Instruetlon, and the superintendent of the schools of tlie city. Such coritlrme ] 
truant shall be brought before the judg<* the county court for such dlsposi 
tton as may be deemed best, in his discretion, and may he turm^l over to the 
probation officer of the juvenile court or he sentenced to such reformatory insti- 
tution as may be designated. ^ , , 

Sec. 8. In order that the provisions of this act may be more definitely en- 
forced it Is hereby provided that the enumerators of school children, in taking 
the school census, shall ascertain and record the place and date of 
every child enumerated, and the parent, guardian, or custmlian of sucli chUd 
shall subscribe and take oath or affirmation that such record Is true. 3. he 
enumerator is hereby empowered to administer such oath or affirmrtion, ana 
any parent* guardian, or custodian, or any child who shall refuse to tulce such 
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oath or affirmation ghall be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined any sum not less than one dollar ($1). 

Skc. 9. On the first day of school the trustees, boards of trustees, or conunls- 
slonors of school corporations shall furnish the truant officer with the names of 
the children of compulsory age who are eniimerate<i on the regular enumera- 
tion lists. Tiiese names shall he alphabetically arranged and shall ^ve all 
the Information contained In the regular enumeration returns. The county 
commissioners shall provide neces.sary postage and such blanks as may be re- 
quired by the State superintendent of public instruction. 

Sfx. 10. It shall be the duty of truant officers, in visiting factories and other 
establishments where children under sixteen years of age are employed, to 
report to the commissioner of labor any cases they may discover of the viola- 
tion of the laws relating to the employment of children. 

Seo. 11. All laws and parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 12. For the preservation of the public health and safety an emergency is 
hereby declared, by reason whereof this act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage and approval. 


McKELWAY EXHIBIT NO. 5. 

INSTRUCTIONS EOR RKADINO REPORTS HEREUNTO ATTACHED. 

This report contains the census of the school districts, the enrollment, and 
tlie attendance. 

The percentage of enrollment and attendance is obtained by deducting the 
census for the actual enrollment average attemlance; the same is true when a 
number of districts are add(‘d up at the eml of each report. 

Here is an example for comparison of mill districts with rural districts and 
like, whereas a report for th(‘ y(‘ar 1911 and 1912 for the entire rural school 
population. 

The State reports for 1912 -1:1 are not avallahle. 

SV7<oo/ nportH — Wftite. 

CAUIWELL COUNTY. N C, 


1 

Census. 

Enroll. 

Attend 

Per c. 
en. 

Per c. 
at. 

4 cotton wifi dittricts 






Wliltnd Mills, Lciioir, 6 

2.50 

16,5 

62 

66 

24 

Hudson Mills, Hudson, 1 

212 

187 

1.52 

77 

62 

Dudley Shouls MUl, Mttio Hner, H 

IKl 

83 

47 

45 

25 

Valmemle, Mooro Mills, Lower (’leek, l 

1% 

127 

52 

6i 

26 

.Average pei cent of on mid at , 4 cotton mill dist 

S09 

.562 

313 

64 

36 

S rural districts. 






Lovelady, 8 

61 

60 

53 

93 

82 

lx)^'er Creek, 1 

78 

68 

.38 

87 

48 

I/Ower Crook, 2 

1 67 

68 

38 

86 

56 

Globe, 1 

46 

28 

24 

60 

52 

Little River, 1 

I 41 

40 

22 

97 

53 


44 

41 

26 

93 

50 

Yadkin Y^ley, 1 

48 

46 

23 

95 

47 

Wilsons CYoek 

27 

27 

23 

100 

85 

Average per c. of en. and at , 8 rural dlsts 

41.5 

368 

247 

88 

59 

snMM\RY. 



. 



Mill districts. 






Average, 4 tnill districts 

m 

662 

313 

64 

86 

Rural districts. 






Average for 8 rural districts 

415 

368 

247 

88 

50 

Rural report, C'aldwell County, State Reports, 1911 12 

4,821 

3,210 

1 2.148 

66 

44 


At none of the four mills has any school house been built by the milL 
At Whitnel the mill contributed to pay teachers. I learned that the 
mill owners had helped to defeat a school tax. 
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Sdaol reporti 1912-13 — — Continued. 


CATAWBA COrNTV. N. C. 



Census. 

Knrol. 

-Kltend. 

Per 
cent of 
en. 

Pera 

ofati. 

4 coUon mill districts, Hickory Township. 






Ivey Mills, Hickory, 14 

Bhuford Mills, Hickory, 17 

Brookford Mills, Hickory, 15 

96 

57 

31 

59 

n 

225 

144 

100 

64 

u 

248 

127 

78 

61 

ti 

Ivey MlUs, HlcLory, 16 

2C.5 

190 

112 

71 

4t 

Average per of on. and at. 4 cotton mill dtsliicts 

Wl 

518 

321 

62 

8t 







Jf rural districts, Hickory Township. 






Hickory, 11 

.W 


20 

00 

49 

Hickory, 12 

79 

55 

35 

09 

44 

Hickory, 0 

79 

70 

55 

88 

0» 

Hickory, 6 

72 

54 

34 

75 

4f 

Hickory, 4 

KKS 

70 

55 

70 

69 

Hickory, 2 

(t7 

57 

30 

K5 

53 

Hickory, 3 

75 

58 

41 

76 

64 

Hickory, 13 

i:u 

93 

58 

70 

44 

Hickory, 1 

40 

40 

25 

80 

54 

Hickory, 19 

49 

15 

30 

90 

61 

Hickory, 7 (part mill P) . . . . 

150 

103 

00 

08 

49 

Hickory, 9 

70 

05 

48 

85 

01 

A V. per of on. and at., 12 rural district*? ... ! 

982 

749 

497 

70 

59 

Cotton mlldlstruts. 






Long Island Mill, Catawba district, 4. .. . 

liK) 

1.^,6 

113 

82 

59 

Providence and Maiden Mills, Newton district, 4 and 6 

299 

178 

139 j 

59 

49 

Town of Newton, State report 1911-12 (Newton is u mill town). 

S2H 

4r>8 

311 I 

A5 

37 

Average per mill district above 

; 1,317 

791 


1 00 

4t 






6 rural districts. 

3rural districts, Catawba Township: 






('atawba, 3 

51 

48 

30 

94 

79 

Catawba, 8 . 

58 

52 

37 

89 

01 

Catawba, 1 

t>4 

64 

43 

84 

07 

Irurai districts, Newton Township: | 


01 



81 

Newton, 3 

61 

52 

95 

Newton, 8 

79 

00 

.50 

83 

91 

Newton, 11 

88 

02 

lo 

70 

69 

Average 0 rural districts 

404 

1 313 

204 

84 

01 

SUMMARY. 






Mill districts. 






Average for 7 mill di.strlcts, Including Newton 

2,151 

1,312 

884 

60 

41 

Rural distriits. 






Average, 18 niral districts, Catawba County... . . 

1,.380 

1,002 

4,983 

701 ! 

79 

69 

Rural report, Catawba County, State report, l'Jll-12 

7,Zi7 

3,6.51 

68 

54 


Ivey Mill population lives in two dlstrlrta. 
Brookford Mill contributed In .school houses. 

(jun.roHi) <’orNTY. x. c. 


Mill districts. 

White 04k 

Proximity 

Rovolatioa 

Avaram. 8 mills 

OflMon^plU^utrict : 

2inlll0. pt. rural 

Pomona mUs 

ATCmge, 5 mill districte 


Census. 

K nr oil. 

Attend. 

Perc. 
of en. 

Perc. 
of att. 

920 

354 

218 

38 

32 

578 

188 

1.58 

32 

27 

305 

159 

89 

52 

29 

1,801 

701 

46.5 j 

' 38 

2f 

390 

275 

190 

70 

4$ 

119 

55 

26 > 

46 

21 

2,310 I 

1 1.031 

681 1 

44 1 

1 » 


38819**— a. Doc. 4ir>. 64-1— vol 11 54 
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School reporti — White — Continued. 


GUILFORD COUNTY, N. C.-Contlnued. 


11 rural districts. 

South Buffalo 

liessemere 

McAdoo Heights (fact, mill pop.) 

Tucker 

Oethsemane 

Molver 

Deep River 

Oak Ridge 

Friendship 

Whitsett 

Me Leans ville 

Average for 11 rural districts 

10 rural townshtps. 

Madison Township 

Jefferson Towush/p 

Monroe Townslilp 

Morehead Township 

Sumner Township 

Bruce Township 

Oak Ridge Township 

Friendship Township 

High Point Township 


SUMMARY, 


fi mill districts 

3 leading mills —White Oak, Revolution, Proximity 

11 rural districts 

9 Tiual town.shlj)S ... 

Rural report, (luilford County, 1911-12 


Census. 

Enroll. 

Attend, 

Perc. 
of en. 

Pare. 

ofatt. 

131 

117 

85 

89 

64 

158 

155 

102 

97 

64 

106 

67 

43 

63 

40 

47 

31 

24 

66 

51 

67 

47 

40 

70 

59 

134 

80 

67 

64 

45 

74 

43 

30 

58 

9 

130 

122 

69 

93 

53 

71 

44 

30 

62 

42 

81 

66 

54 

81 

66 

116 

95 

71 

81 

61 

1,104 

867 

605 

78 

54 

226 

197 

130 



374 

296 

226 ' 



.323 

226 

140 ' 



934 

775 

505 ! 



362 

272 

168 



36-1 

277 

162 ' 



410 I 

1 373 

250 



477 

386 

246 ! 



1,072 j 

792 

483 1 



4,512 1 

3,594 

2,310 

79 

50 

2 ,:no 

1,031 

681 

44 

29 

1,801 

701 

465 i 

38 

25 

1,104 

867 

605 1 

78 

54 

4,542 

3, 594 

2,310 ! 

79 

.50 

9, 702 

6,818 

4, 492 

67 

46 


Found ri'pnrt for only two months tor Proximity, 
Glbsonvillo is in part rural. 

Four good county higii ,s<’hoolK, hut none at mills. 

DAVIDSON COUNTY, N. C. 



Census. 

Enroll- 

ment. 

Attend. 

Per 
cent of 
en. 

Per 

cent of 
attend. 

t cotton mill districts, Lexington Townshtp. 
NokomisMill, l.exington, 1 

156 

125 

58 

80 

37 

Dokatok Mill’ Lexington’ 3 

165 

103 

62 

66 

33 


311 

228 

110 

73 

35 

9 rural districts. 

Lexington, 2 

72 

51 

.35 




07 

90 

74 ! 




92 

80 

52 



Lexington, 6 

101 

83 

55 



Ijexlngton, 7 

96 

92 

61 



Lexington, 8 

63 

55 

31 



Lexington, 9 

80 

63 

40 



liOxington, 10 

15 

11 

9 



Lexington, 11 

40 

36 

27 






Total 

656 

561 

384 

85 

58 


Rural report for entire county, including mill districts, 1912-13. 

~7,087 

5,271 

3.753 

74 

62 

Report tor Thomasville, Davidson County, 1912-13: Thomas- 
ville has 2 cotton mills, 

Johnsonvllle 

907 

528 

i 

417’ 

68 

45 

Johnsonville (Negto). 

268 

161 

100 

60 

37 



Note. — Per cent of enrollment, rural districts better by 12; per cent of 
attendance, rural dis^iricts better by 23; in rural districts enrollment better than 
In Thomasville two mills by 27; in rural districts attendance better than In 
Thomasvllle two mills by 13. 

Negro enrollment and attendance nearly as good as for white children in 
ThoraasYllle. 

Entire county rural, including mill districts, better In both enrollment and 
attendance than mill districts. 
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WOODS EXHIBIT. 


[City of New York police department. OIBce of the commissioner.] 

May 28, 1915. 


iNDUSTftlAI. IIELATIONS CJCMlilTTEK, 

Washinffton, D. C. 


Gewtlbmen: In compliance with ycmr request I send you t!ie following In- 
formation. 

1. Names of private detectii^e apencles which have hmi uscvl in connection 
with industrial disturbances: William .T. Burns; Pinkerton National Detective 
Aj^ency; Dougherty Military Police and DetiH'tive Agency; Berger Bros.; Em- 
pire Secret Service Bureau (Fitzpatrick and Baum); Taixeml>erff Agency; 
Sehraittberger Agency; Long Acre Agency; Vnited Se('n‘t Scrvlci' Agtmcy (Max 
Schlansky and Ix>uls Schultz); Ike Silverman (FI<lelUy StH*ret Service 
Bureau) ; Kelly Agency (formerly known as tlie Jackson Agency) ; Kenmore 
Detective Agency ; and Waddell -Mahon Ageiu*y. 

2. Names of persoUvS or agencies l>y whom gangsters were sent to otiier cities: 
Max Sigmund, Abe Mitchell, Max Schlansky, and i.awrcnce Agency. 

As to whether or not guards, strike breakers, or other peoi>le were s<*nt from 
New York to Oulumet and West Virginia, I am unai»le to say. Tliere is at the 
present time no availa1)le evidence upon wldcli I could predi< at«‘ an answer. 

Yours, very truly, 


Akthi’r Woouh, 

Polirr Commis/fiomr 


CYPHEES EXHIBIT. 

Slav. Commonwealth 1 ‘. Thomas Stevenlc and Frank Hnska. T>enied charge. 
Riot. TiSO. Rock in pocket. Throwing stones. Mechanics. Ball, $1.tXK). Ar- 
rested In house. John Gallaglier ami Chas. Ito.se. 

Commonwealth r. John Collins. Charge, riot. $1,01)0. Trenton, N. J. 
Coininonwealth v. John Sesraliiski. Riot. Bail. $1.(MX). Tlirowing stones. 
No, 060 Oak Street. Father and mother, IVqdars Crossing. 

.John Mlsko. Riot Throwing stone, 411 (5th. 4 years. Throwing stones. 

Bail, $1,000. 

Andrew Kunack, Riot, Calling scab. Work, blast furnace. 540 Thomas 
St. 4 years. Bail, $1,000. Steven Toma.s. Chas. Guuhl, witne.sH. Did not see. 

Ix)rence Cesesto. 3d. Discharge*!. Carrying knife. 9^ 5th. 4 years. Ball, 
$500. Knife oi>on up arm sleeve. 

Geo. Nogs. Arrest. Threw stone. Knife openetl. 1. Riot, $1,000. 2. Carry- 
ing knife. Chapman’s quarries. Paul Tonshist. Worke<i stone quarry. 

Steve Dun. Riot. Tliomas St., No. ,524. Steel wire. 3 years. $1,IK)0. Saw 
him throw stones. Arrest in hou.se, 

John Gardner. Throwing stone. Riot. $1,(XK). Had stones In liands, 817 
Laufer Ave. Jos. Mayer, R. R. Jos. Gardner. Pnssah*. 

John Tuks. Throwing stones. Riot. $1,(K)0. No. CIO School Alley. Many 
Oonell. Brother lives 738 Butternut. One stone in pocket. $1,0(X). 

Lewis Kalman. Throwliig stones. Riot. 748 Srhool Alley. MDle Rallr. 
$1,(X)0. Wife 3 children. Rock In hand. Knocktnl off helmet. 

Stanley Bromkosky. Throwing stones. Revolver. 808 Center St. 

Albert Border. Old mill, $500. Poplar and 4tli St. Big revolver. 

Frank Fakas. Riot Chapman’s quarries. Paul , Hungarian. Ball, 

$1,000. 1 mo. 3 years. Got S<i St barber shop. Saw him throw stone that 
broke picture frame at John Kiss. 

Tony GonnolL No, 7 School Alley. Wife and 5 children. Zelgonfus, A. L. 
Cope. 

Sunch & Steven. 8d St To-day, Feby. 28, 1910. Forenoon. 

Swore. John Shlevley. Monroe Hieght. 2<! Poplar St. Dlsonlerly conduct. 
Job. PasB. 208 Birch St Puddle mill. 7 mo. Kleige. Came HnzznrcL 
Suits: Commonwealth v. John. 


JONES EXHIBIT. 

Sketch of life of O. L. Maxwell, better known as “ Gunplay ” Maxwell, out- 
law, ex-convfct deputy sheriff, ami mine guard for Utah Fuel Co. Killed at 
Utah, August 25, 1909. 
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In June, 1000, Maxwell and two of his gang held up and robbed the bank at 
Sprlngvllle, Utah, killing the cashier. In the pursuit that followed one of the 
bank robbers was killed, and Maxwell and a companion named Warner were 
captured. They were sentenced to a term in prison at Salt Lake City. 

Maxwell, bolng of good address and having a good education, soon gained the 
confidence and good will of the warden, who gave Maxivell unusual liberties. 

On account of the liberties afforded him Maxwell had opportunities to com- 
municate with other prisoners, and he planned to break jail and take a number 
of the most desperate ones with him, among them being Warner, his pal. The 
governor of Utah and the prison trustees had arranged to visit the prison on a 
tour of inspection, and Maxwell, knowing this, planned the break for that day. 
Now, here is whore Maxwell’s true character Is shown. He went to the warden 
of the prison and told him that the prisoners were plotting to escape, and that 
his old pal, Warner, was the leader of the gang. After giving the warden the 
details of the plot as he had planne<l it. the warden concluded to let the plan 
go on, as if he was not aware of it, but he took extra precaution to prevent the 
plan from succeeding. 

The governor and the board arrived as per their progmrn, and when Warner 
and the others made tladr break for freedom they were promptly overpowered. 
Maxwell was brought before the governor, and for his loyalty and good conduct 
In exposing the plot he was pardoned. Maxwell then went to Helper, where he 
engaged In gambling, and being a bad man In general, In 1903 and 1904 he 
w^as hired by the Utah Fuel Co. as a mine guard and held a commission as a 
deputy sheriff for some time. 

In 3907 he shot L. C. Tleldel, a coal miner, at Helper. He was never 
prosecuted for this. 

In 1906 Tom Kelter, a conductor on the Denver & Ttlo Grande Railroad, was 
elected sheriff of Carbon County, and he made up bis mind to get rid of 
“ Gunplay ” Maxwell. Maxwell had organized a gang and was hanging around 
Helper. Sheriff Kelter learned of a plan of Maxwell’s to rob the bank at Green 
River on July 9, and work on his counterplot began at once. He came to Salt 
Lake and engaged Kd Johnson ns deputy, and also engaged John MacQuarrle, 
another deputy, of unquestioned courage and skillful with a gun. 

In his plan to rob the bank Aiaxwell had enlisted the aid of five men, four of 
whom were known to tlie officers. 

The plans of Sheriff Kelter and his deputies to capture the gang wore spoiled 
by an accomplice of Maxwell’s now living iu Green River, who warned Maxwell 
that a close watch was being kept, and that their plans were probably known. 

Maxwell left for Ogden, where he remained with his second wife, Mrs. W. H. 
Seman, as she calls herself. Funds were apparently low, as Maxwell pawned 
the woman’s Jewels, on which he roalIze<l nearly $400, before starting for 
Carbon County again. This time he planned to hold up the paymaster of the 
Kenilworth mine. 

On Saturday afternoon, when the paymaster rode through Spring Glen on hla 
way to Kenilworth, he was accompanied by a strong guard under the leadership 
of MacQuarrle and Johnson. Maxw<‘ll and a partner were provided with horses 
and hidden behind a shack along the road near the water tank halfway to 
Kenilworth when the paymaster and his guards passed. They slztxl up the 
party and evidently concluded that It was too big for them, allowing the men to 
pass, believing they had not been seen. Maxwell’s partner on this occasion was 
a heavy built man who is not known in the vicinity of Price. 

About ten days ago C. E. Davle.s, who has been implicated with Maxwell in a 
number of “ exiiedltlons,” and who was orderoil to leave the country for his 
connection with Maxwell when the bandit shot L. C. Reldel at Helper two years 
ago, appeared at Price and began making inquiries concerning Sheriff Kelter 
and his “gunmen” deputies, naming MacQuarrle and Johmson. Davies re- 
marked that he had heard that both MacQuarrle and Johnson were bad men 
with guns, but that Maxwell would be in Price on Thursday and make short 
work of Kelter and his gunmen. 

On Monday morning, the day he met his death. Maxwell appeared in Price, 
saying he had walked In from a sheep camp. He Immediately began to load 
up on Price whisky, telling what a bad man he was with a gun. To demon- 
strate his fierceness, he accosted two traveling men, and at the point of his 
revolver he compelled them to enter a saloon and buy drinks. Sheriff Kelter 
order^ his depiities to arrest Maxwell, and when the deputies approached him 

MaxAvell said to Johnson : “ You are the I’m after,” at the same 

time pulling his gun. 
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' Jobnson and MacQnarrie fired at the same time, the balls from their puns 
entering Maxwell’s breast and going: clear through his bo<1y. The ball from 
Marw^ell’s gun went through the lapel of Johnson’s coat. Men who were watch- 
ing the affair from across the railroad track saw the dust fly from his coat and 
saw the tear in his back as the bullets passinl through his body, and also the 
spatter of dust as the spent bulls were einbcMbled In the ground. 


DREW EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Address by John A. Moffitt, Commissioner of Conch i\tion, United States 

Department of I^abor, Before the Amerk xn Kkkctors’ Assikmation, at 

Pittsburgh, Pa., on March 9, 191.5. 

Mb. Chairman and Members of the American Erectors’ Association : 

As my card would Indicate, I am rei>resenting the Unltnl Stales Department 
of Labor. On or about the 27th day of February, Mr. Stn-retary Wilson of the 
department was advised that a strike in tlie oil flelds of Oklaljoum and Texas, 
Involving approximately 1,000 men, was In vogue, and he was petiiloiUHl by the 
officials of the Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders, reijnest- 
Ing that he use the goo<l olllces of ids department to bring about an adjiustment, 
if possible, of the strike. 

Tlie Secretary w^as advlse<l tiiat tlie memi)ers of tlie American Ert'ctors’ As.so- 
clation met frequently in the city of Pitt.slmrgii, at the Fort Pitt Hotel, and 
he dlrcr'ted me to come here and take this matter up wltli you gentlemen, to 
see if something could not be done ; and if there was not some gem‘rul grounds 
upon which you could meet tlio repres^'iitatives of tlio boiler makers, looking 
toward an amicable adjustment of this strike. 

I may say in passing, that uixm my arrival here I discovered that no such 
an association was meeting at the Fort Pitt Hotel, and then I ferreted out 
one of the local representatives of the boiler makers, and rtniuested tliat he 
furnish me with a list of the names of the members of the association. Among 
others, be gave me the name of Mr. Hughes, of Warren City. I think it fair 
to Mr. Hughes to state lliut I wired him on last Friday. The contents of the 
telegram, as near a.s I cun remember, was where and when, at the convenienco 
of Mr. Hughes, I could converse with him on matters in connection with this 
strike. Having received no reply from Mr. Hughes, I called him by phone. 
Mr. Hughes informcxl me over tlie phone that he had roceivetl my telegram, but 
was rather embarrassed upon its receipt, because there was an understanding 
with the members of your organization that matters pertaining to the strike 
of the boiler makers could be taken up only by the gimernl membership of your 
organization and not by an individual ineiuher ; and in order to live up to the 
understanding of the organization he did not care to discuss willi me the merits 
or demerits of the case. I told Mr. Hughes that I appreciated his iKisltlon, and 
that he was justified in the position he was taking. He gave me the names of 
the officers of the organization, and I went to the Petroleum Iron Works aiul 
met Mr. Todd. Mr. Todd advised me of this meeting to-day. 

I do not know that I have anything to say other than that the general officers 
of the boiler* makers have Informed Secretary Wilson, and the Secretary ha.s 
so informed me, that they are willing to make any honorable settlement that 
will be beneficial to both sides, if a conference can be brought about between 
representatives of your organization and a committee of their organization. 

I understand that the members of your organization made contracts with 
their men who work in the field, and tliey agree that these contracts from time 
to time are violated, and by their men. Tliey said that the only way they 
could obviate difficulties of that kind in the future would be to have an agree- 
ment with your association and their national organization, Instead of witli 
the men in the field ; they had in ml ml when they made tills suggestion that In 
the past they had agreements with the members of your organization and that 
the agreements had been violated, and by the men that made the agreements-; 
that is, their own men; they admit that they are guilty of violating these 
agreements, but they said that the only way that such violations could be 
obviated in the future would be to have an agreement with your organization 
and their organization, and not with the men In the field at all ; they said 
that in making an agreement with their organization that would be mutually 
beneficial, in the event of men in the field violating any of the provisions of 
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Bu<?h agreement, they would, by their own act, deprive themselves of member* 
ship In their orgaiiizutiun. These were some of the suggestions they made to 
get a conference. 

They further agreed that a man In New York by the name of McCarthy, 
business agent of the boiler makers, raised considerable trouble between the 
boiler makers and their employers, and did many misty things that were very 
displeasing to the manufacturers, and that the manufacturers were right In 
being displeased with the attitude of this McCarthy ; that this McCarthy has 
been disciplined to the extent of putting him out of their organization alto- 
gether. Other matters, minor In detail, were spoken of in connection with the 
system that was in vogue in tlie oil fields of Oklahoma, some of whicli the 
Department of Labor did not ai)prove of, h(Hnuse they believed thorn to be 
against public policy, such ns to tax a man for the privilege of working, com- 
monly known as permits. I questioned the men to some extent on this propo- 
sition, and they agreed tluit I was perfectly right about this, and If they can 
have an agreement with your organization Instead of the men in the field, that 
this system will be entirely eliminateil. 

In a general way this is their proposition, made to the Secretary, and the 
Secretary directed me to come here ami repeat it, and see if something could 
not be done to bring nixmt a settlement of the strike in the oil fields, which 
must be distressing to women ami children. 

In talking with Mr. Todd, he Ims his grievance, and justly .so, I believe. 
I want to tell you, gentlemen, tliat I met some of the boiler makers last night, 
and I went over some of tin* matters Mr. Todd discussed with me, and they 
plead guilty. There is no argument they could advance to justify them in the 
matter. 

I learned that they have somebody furnishing them with what they call 
** bootleg whisky ” in the camp.s. This proposition, it seems to me, w'ould 
be a means of Inciting tim minds of the very best-balanci^i men, if the clianicter 
of the stuff is as It was des<*rihe<l to me. An elimination of this “ h(K)tleg 
Whisky,” as they call it, I (idnk would bring about jmice in the family of 
manufacturers and boiler makers. 

But those are all matters that, if yon enn see your way clear to nuH't a com- 
mittee of the holler makers, can he tak(*n up and satisfactorily adjusted. 
They did not voluntiH*r all this information ; it was hrouglit ont by questioning 
them. Thl.s, gentlemen in summary, is my purimse here. If there are any 
questions you desire to ask, T am here to answer. 


DREW EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


[National Erectors’ Association, 280 Fifth Avenue, New York.] 


New’ York Oii'Y, Mdy 20, 1915, 


Mr. Harris Wetn stock, 

United IStates Corn tn lesion on fndunfnat 

Shorehani Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Wetnstock : I inclose* you page .343 ‘ of the BrUlgeinen’s Maga- 
zine for May, 1915. The article entitleil ‘‘Unionist compares w^ages ” contains 
a comparative statement of wages in the different building trades in the year 
1898 and in the year 1915. It is interesting in connection w Ith the statement of 
Mr. Johannsen that the w’uges of the ironworker before the union was organ- 
ized was only $2.60 a day and that the union had brought about the subsequent 
increases, the inference being that the $2.50 rate, being under open-shop con- 
ditions. was unduly low. 

This statement shows tliat Mr. Johannsen was correct in saying that the rate 
In the early days w^as $2.50 a day (or $16 a week). It also show's, however, 
that this rate of $15 was equal to the w'age paid in 1898 to the carpenter, the 
hoisting engineer, the lather, and the electrician, and was In excess of the wage 
paid the building excavator, the hod carrier, the cement worker, the elevator 
worker, and the painter. Nearly all of these were, of course, strongly organized 
long previous to that time. 

It thus appears that tlie open-shop ironworker in that early day was receiving 
a wage equal to the union man in other building trades, and that his wages of 


^ Submitted in printed form. 
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^ftet eight years of the open shop, have, as stated in the article ($27.50 
a week) maintained the same proportion of Increase as the rates In the trades 
that have been upon a continuous close<l~shop basis. As this statement is put>> 
Ibihed in the last Issue of the official organ of the ironwi»rkers’ union, I consider 
It fair -evidence. 

Yours, truly, Walteu Dkew, Ctyumel. 


WILSON EXHIBIT. 


[Department of Labor. Office of the Secretary. WashlnKton.] 
PRELIMINARY REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF CONCM-l ATION. 


March 12 , 1015 . 

Be Boiler Makers r. American Erectors’ Association. !Me<liatlon retiuesteil hy 
boiler makers. Commissioner, John A. MolUtt. Date of assignment, March 
2, 1015. 


To the honorable the Secretary of Lahm': 

For your information 1 iiave the honor herewith to snl)niit a prollininnry re- 
port of my efforts as cuminissloner of (‘(mcillatlon in the strike affecting one 
thousand (1.000) boiler makers In tlie oil fields of Oklahoma and Texas. 

QuestioiLS Involved : American Erectors’ As.sociat!on (leclare<l ftn- tin* “ oiam 
shop ” January 18. 1915. 

Number of employet's directly affected, one thousand (1,000). 

Status of negotiations prior to Jirrlval : Oliicers of lirotlierhcMxl of Roller 
Makers requested a conference with American Erectors’ As.soclatlon, w’hich >vas 
refused. 

Conferences held at IMttsburgli, l»a.; Youngstown, Ohio.; Sharon, Pa., with 
Joe FranklliL repre-senting boiler makers. March 3, 4. 7, 1915; James Snuse, rep- 
resenting boiler makers, March 3, 4, 7, 1915; Mr. TcmIlI, repre.senting American 
Erectors’ Association, March 5, 0, 7, 1915; Mr. Hughes, reijresentlng American 
Erectors’ Association. March 5, 6. 7, 1915; and iiu'cting of erectors’ association 
at Pittsburgh March 7, 1915. 

Status of conciliatory efforts, briefly stated : Erectors’ as.soclatlon will employ 
the men on strike if they wish to return to work and under the .same conditions 
that prevailed anterior to tlie strike; i. e., union wages and hours, and will not 
que.stion their trade-union aililiatlons. 

Remarks: Your representative recommemled the acceptance ot tiie above to 
the offleers of the union, and the same was taken under advisement by them. 


Respectfully submitted. 


John A. Moffitt, 
Commissioner of ConcillatUm. 


[The Beeves Bi others Co.] 

Ai.liance, Ohio, March 20, tOlH. 

Hon. W. B. Wilson, 

Seci'etary of Labor, Washington, D. C. . 

Dear Sib: We inclose herewith a letter from Mr. Walter Drew\ couiisel for 
the American Erectors’ Asso<*lution, o f which we are a inemher. We Indorse 
what Mr. Drew says as covering the situation quite fully. 

Yours, very truly. 

By George Reeves, 


[National Erectors’ AsHociatton.i 

286 Fifth AvENtn:, 

New York City, March 16, 1915. 
To the members of the American Erectors^ Assomation. 

Gentlemen : I have received a copy of the remarks of Mr. John A. Moflitt, of 
the United States Department of I^abor, made to the association meinber» on 
March 9. It la my JudKment that Mr. Moffitt has greatly strengttenod your 
positloii, and (n fiict made It practically indefensible. He states that he has 
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Investigated the situation personally, has heard the union’s side from Its 
own members, and that the charges made against the conduct of the union are 
admittedly true. He points out no grievance arising out of wages, hours, or 
other labor conditions which require adjustment or any mediation or con- 
cIllaMon. His sole purpose as the representative of the Department of Labor 
Is to induce you to enter into contract relations upon a closed-shop basis with 
an organization which has proved Itself unfit to be a party to a collective 
bargain. I do not believe that in making such an effort the Department of 
Labor is exercising its proper functions. It might well interject itself into 
any situation where serious grievances and unfair conditions existeil. Lacking 
even the claim of anything that is unjust or unfair, it does not seem the proper 
function of an impartial Government to endeavor to force any citizen or group 
of citizens into entering Into contract relations with any particular organiza- 
tion, especially when the organizatior demands that the agreement shall consti- 
tute practically a monopoly in Its favor. 

A large percentage of the men now employed by your people held permits 
from this same union before the open shop was established, and no objection, 
therefore, could lie to them from the standpoint of the union. The vicious 
permit system, with its levy of 10 per cent of the wages of the permit men 
for the benefit of the union treasury, was made possible by the refusal of the 
union to admit these men to membership. To enter into an agi*eement with the 
union at this time would mean the discharge of these men or their compulsory 
membership in the union, it the agn'ement were not upon an open-shop basis. 
If the union is willing to permit its members to work open-shop, no agree- 
ment is necessary at this time and the work is open to them. There are no 
grievances to be reilressed and nothing in the actual lala>r conditions them- 
selves to be discus.sed or mediated. Should such conditions later develop, there 
will then be something of which .it will be proper for the Department of I..abor 
to take cognizance. 

In conclusion, it seems too clear for argument that the present employees of 
your people are entitled to the consideration and protection of the Depart- 
ment of Labor just as much as are the members of the union, if the func- 
tions of a democratic governm<‘nt are to be e(iually and impartially adminis- 
tered. They are working under comlitlons admittedly fair from the union 
stand{K)int. They are working, not as strike breakers, but as regular and per- 
manent employees. Members of the union have worked side by side with many 
of them when they held cards as permit men. That they could not work as 
members of the union was due to the n(*t of the union and not to their own 
Inclination. That they should continue to surrender 10 per cent of their wages 
to the union treasury for the privilege of working, nobody now justifies. If 
the union had no objection to its members working side by side with non- 
members, so long as such nonmembers could he taxed, it certainly should raise 
no objection now to its members continuing to work side by side with non- 
members when such tax, admittedly Iniquitous, has been removed. But aside 
from this, should not the Department of I.abor exercise its Influence to protect 
these present employees rather than to lend itself to the effort of the organ- 
ization which has exploiteil them to restore itself to a position of power and 
control over them? 

I can only say again that the remarks of Mr. Moifitt have not only strength- 
ened your position, but they should strengthen your (letermination to continue 
your present policy. If collective agreements are to be entered into, they 
should have two responsible contracting parties who have shbwn some respect 
for the obligation of contracts and who can give proper guarantees for full 
and faithful performance. The time is fast passing when irresponsible organ- 
izations, under reckless and sometimes corrupt leadership, can command the 
support of public opinion in forcing closed-shop agreements upon employer’s. 
Mere promises to reform and do better — ^and even such promises are made 
only in case of defeat — are no longer sufficient. A trade agreement is a busi- 
ness contract and the unions must shape themselves into such responsible and 
businesslike form that they can make agreements upon the same basis of In- 
tegrity and responsibility as other business contracts are made. 

It may be again remarked that for any of the forces of Government to be 
employed to compel or influence collective bargaining upon any other basis 
la a partisan and perverted misuse of the functions of government, which will 
In the end react to the detriment of the class who seek thus to misuse govern- 
ment for Its own ends. 

Tours, truly. Wii.TEBi Vmyt. 

Counsel^ American Erector^ Association. 
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Department of Labor, 

Offk’E of the Secretary, 

^yu8hin{/ton, March SO, /9/J. 

Mr. Gboroe Reeves, 

President Reeves Brothers Co., Alliance, Ohio. 

Dear Sib: I have your favor of the 20th instant. InclosinK letter from Mr. 
Walter Drew, counsel of the American Ere<'iors’ AsstK*lation, relailve to the 
remarks of Mr. John A. Moftitt, of the Unitoil States Dispart meat of Lahor, made 
to your association members on March 0. while he was omliMivoring to adjust 
a labor dispute existing between you and your (‘inployees. 

I have no desire to enter into ainy discussion of tlie*nu‘rits or demerits of the 
controversy with Mr. Drew, but wlien he asstu-ls tliut “ Ids (Molbtt's) sole pur- 
pose as a representative of the Department of Labor is to induce you to enter 
into contract on a closed-shop basis with an organization ^\blcb Inis proven Itself 
unfit to be a party to a collective bargain” be compb'tely fails to gras]) the 
puri) 0 ses and policies of tills department. Mr. Moliitt's sole puriaise was to 
find, if possible, a common ground that wtuild be acceptable to b«)tli parties as a 
basis of settlement of the disiaite. In thi.s particular case our re[)res(‘ntative 
found tliat the dispute centered around a question of tlie so-called “open” or 
“closed” shop. Tliat, tlien, bec'ame tlie important quest i<»n be had to ileal with. 
If in handling it he found it advisable to sugg(*st to the employers a so-callel 
“ closed-shop ” arrangement, or to suggest to the workmen a so-callc<l “ oj»en- 
shop ” arrangement, it did not and could not nuain bis Indorsement of eitluT 
policy. Its sole significance was tliat he was sei'king a common ground that 
would be acceptalile to both. Tlie right to accept or rej(H*t remained with the 
parties to whom the suggestions were made, and the statement of Mr. Drew 
tluit such a process is an “ emleavor to force any citizen or group of citizens 
into entering into contract relations with any iiarticular organization ” is, there- 
fore, unfounded. 

I may add that in dealing with these problems the question with the depart- 
ment is not “Are the workmen organiz<‘d ov unm ganized '"i The <|uestlon is 
“ Does a labor dispute exist, and can we be of any assistance in adjusting it ” ? 

I trust that this brief statement may result in clarifying the situation so far 
us the policy and purpose of this department is concerned. 

Resi)e<*tfully, yours, 


W. n. Wii.soN, Srerrlavff. 


DAVID CLARK EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

, Cotton-Mill Waoes. 

On May 11 Dr. McKelway gave evidence to the effect that 1.085 adults and a 
large number of children in southern cotton mills earn less than $2 per week, 
and after floundering through four pages of testimony la* was finally corneretl 
and told you to divide the ^2 by six in order to obtain the daily average of 
cents. 

Questioneil still further by Mr. Walsh he stated that a fair study of the 
subject had been made, and that 3,8^ cents was the correct figure. 

Through that testimony Dr. McKelway has been able to create over this 
country the false impression that many adults and children In southern cotton 
mills receive 33i cents per day. 

Dr. McKelway has lived in the South and knows absolutely that no such scale 
of wages has exiBte<l during the last 20 years. 

It Is his custom to quote antiquated figures wherever they will answer his 
purpo^, and in this case he gave you figures compiled In 1908 or seven years ago. 

These figures were compiled under a labor commissioner whose name, I think, 
was Niell; and it was openly charged at the time that Mr. Nlell was unduly 
influenced by Dr. McKelway, and that the forms of reports and Instructions to 
field agents were doctored to suit McKel way’s wishes. 

In the 1908 report is a table of earnings for one special week, and it specifi- 
cally states that the figures for those earning less than $2 are for that specified 
week and are for those who worked less than full time. 

Dr. McKelway Is an intelligent man, and fie knows these facts as well as I 
do, but it is a fixed policy of the National Child I^abor Committee, and admitted 
by their vice chairman, Homer Folks, to mlsr^resent facts wherever It suits 
their purpose. ^ 
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The December, 1014, report of M. L. Shipman, commissioner of labor for 
North Carolina, gives the wages paid In North Carolina cotton mills as follows : 
High average dally wage for males, $2.80; low average, 97 cents. High average 
dally wage for females, $1.48; low average, 82 cents. The report does not dis- 
tinguish between children and adults. 

The reiK)rt of the United States Department of Commerce, issued under date 
of May 11, 1014, gives In detail the wages paid in southern cotton mills, and I 
take the following figures for North Carolina from same : 

Per dny. 

Spinners $0. 05 Speeder hands 1. 50 

Slasher tenders 1. 50 Loom fixers 1. 68 

Drawing-frame hands . 99 Weavers 1. 46 

Card hands 1. 17 

The report of the tariff board, issucHl in 1912, gives the average wages of 
operatives in the southern eotton mills, from which they compiled data, as 
follows (see p. 647) : 

Per day. 

Picker hands $0,993 Spinners 1.04 

Card hamls 1.028 Doffers (time workers) .836 

Drawing- frame hands .925 Doffers (pieceworkers) 1.159 

Slubber tenders 1.374 Weavers 1.469 

Speeder tenders 1. 38 Loom fixers 1. 692 

The Exp(»sition f^ottou Mills, Atlanta, Ga., have furnished me a comparison 
of the actual weekly earning of operatives that worked full time in 1894, 1904. 
and 1914. It is a table of much value, as it shows that mill operatives’ wages 
have more than doubled In the last 20 years. 


Comparative irape^* and prrcrntapcff for the firnf trcrl' in ^fal/, VJOJiy and 
19V/y as shown by pay roll of E.vposition Cotton Milt. 


Operation. 




Percentage of 
from — 

increase 


1894 

1904 

1914 

1894 to 
1904 

1904 to 
1914 

1894 to 
1914 

CARDING. 

Overseer 

*15 00 

*24 00 

*30.00 

60 

25 

100 

Second hand 

6 60 

9.60 

13 50 

45 

40 

106 

Ortnders 

6.00 

7 .50 

10 50 

26 

• 40 

75 

Card hands 

2 40 

4 50 

7 50 

87 

66 

213 

Drawing 

2. 40 

3.00 

6.00 

26 

100 

150 

Slubbers 

5.10 

6.00 

8 10 

17 

35 

59 

SpocKlers 

Picker hands 

4 45 

C.OO 

9 90 

34 

65 

122 

3 30 

4 80 

7 50 

45 

57 

127 

Strippers 

3 30 

4.60 

7,60 

86 

66 

127 

SPINNING. 

Ovfirjwwr . 

15.00 

18 00 

30 00 

20 

66 

100 

Bwond hand 

9.00 

9.00 

13 50 

00 

60 

50 

Spinners 

1.80 

2. 40 

6.80 

33 

183 

277 

Doffers 

1.80 

3.00 

9.60 

66 

220 

433 

Sweepers 

1.20 

3.00 

6.26 

160 

75 

337 

Section hands 

6.00 

7.50 

10.60 

26 

40 

76 

WEAVING. 

Overseer 

15.00 

21.00 

36.00 

40 

71 

140 

Seoondi hand 

9.00 

10.50 

15.00 

16 

43 

66 

Loom fixers 

9 00 

9.00 

12.00 

00 

33 

33 

Piece weavers 

4.30 

6.40 

12.00 

49 

87 

179 

Day weavers 

3.60 

5. 10 

9.00 

41 

76 

160 

Yard hands 

3.30 

6.00 

7.60 

02 

25 1 

127 

Average 




84 

57 

109 


, Family Wages. 

Realizing that the total income of mill families would have a considerable 
bearing on the wage question, I went on last Saturday to the Chadwick-Hosklns 
Mills, near Charlotte, N. C., and obtained data relative to several of their best 
families. I secured the wage figures from the pay roll of the previous week. 
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ICUfOSB fAMILY <FOUX WOBKEB8). 

Tliree boys between ages of 14 and 22 ; one girl of 17. Father runs a truck 
garden. Mother keeps house. Boys work in weaving and siashing rooms and 
make $1, $2, and ^2.50 per day, respectively. Oirl works In the spinning room 
and makes $1.63 per day. Total weekly iiH*ome of family, not including prodt 
of father’s truck garden, which also helps to feed them, is $42.78. 

DE2.UNOEK FAMILY (FI\TC WORKKRS.) 

Four girls between the ages of 14 and 20 aiul one doffer hoy. Father works 
as roving hauler. Mother does not work. Three of the girls uork In the spin- 
ning room, and two of them make $1.50 per day, while the other makes $1.46 
per day. The other girl in the spooler room makes $l.(»:i jut <la.v. lK)flfer hoy 
makes 90 cents and the father $1 i>er day. Total w(‘ekl.\ family income, $47.94. 

PADGKTT FAMILY (POUU \Vt>KlvKKS). 

Tw^o girls between 14 and 10 years of age. a hoy 17. and the fating. Mi>lher 
does not work. The three children are weavers paid by piec 4 ‘work and avi'rage 
slightly over $10 per week en< h. The father Is a loouj lixer and makes $10.50. 
Total \veekly family income. $40.,50. 

These are what might he called “ top-notch ” inc(nnes, hul th(*re are many 
families making the same, and they are in naieh of most of the other tauillies 
of equal size, as w'ages are largely based on i)leeew'ork. 

A Georgia mill has taken from their laiy roll the learnings of families oi thn‘e 
workers only and tind the average to be $2;>.50 jxt wix'k. This Is mon^ 

$100 per mouth for small families and is hettia* than in most of the other lines of 
work. 


DAVID CLARK EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


IT.LITEBACY. 

The 1910 census gives the illiteracy among tlie white population of North 
Carolina a.s 12.3 per cent, as compared with 19.5 p(‘r cent as In 1900. and shows 
that North Carolina made the greatest (lecrea.*«<i during the de(*nde of any State 

In the Union. * * , , 4 fu.v 

It can not be denied that this increase w'as to a considerable extent due to the 
educational work of the cotton mills and to Uie sc1kh>1h that they have estab- 
Ikshed and maintained. For years the cotton manufacturers have led the fight 
for compuhsory education. ^ 

The report of M. L. Shipman, commissioner of labor for North tairolina, Issueii 
on December 1, 1914, shows that 87 la^r cent of the cotton-mill operatives can 
read and wTlte, In the woolen mills 89 cent, silk mills 99.5 per cent, and 

cordage mills 98.3 per cent. . 4 , iri/wi 4 ... 

Dr. McKelway, as is typical of his efforts, gave you .sbitistlcs of 1900, or 15 
years ago, end endeavortnl to create tlu* Impression of extreme illiteracy. 

In considering illiteracy figures it is unfair to North ( aroliiia not to take Into 
account the fact that we have a laixe crop of aiiuH illiterates 
of the Civil War and the period of imverty and d(‘solntlon that follow hI same. 
It should also be taken into account that we have a large 

that It Is extremely difficult to furnish schools f(*r i)eor>le living n the Isolate 
sections. Our education is a matter that concerns ^^^th Carolina alone, and 
we fall to see w'hy It is so great a <'oncern to ptH)ple of mhor Stares. 

The 1913 report of the State Hujierlutendent of schools for 
-3.6 per cent illiterate white, and yet I>r. McKelway s figures for 1900 show 44 


DAVID CLARK EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

(High ShoBlB Co, Sheeting* and knitHng yarns FaHory* nith 8hoal«. N C.] 

High Shoai.8, N. C., May 15, 1915. 

This is to certify that I have been principal of the High Shoals schfx>! for the 

v^^of 1008 Miss Lillian Charles was secured as assistant teacher 
int^^h^ I%m ^ to say that Miss Charles was the most disagree 
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able assistant that I have ever worked with. She not only gave me trouble at 
High Shoals, but I have learned that she gave trouble at Cherryvllle, N. C., and 
at Greensboro, N. C., and some other places that I do not remember just now. 
She got to the point where we could not agree on anything, and It was almost 
impossible for our school to succeed In the face of so many dllhculties such as 
she was continuously bringing up. I went so far as to make application for 
another job as teacher of the school at Lucia, Gaston County, N. C. When 1 
went to put in my resignation, or talking the matter over, the committee advised 
me to stay. And the committee and all of us agreed that we would do every- 
tlilng possible to get Miss Charles to settle down to business and keep out of any 
disagreement, but later we found that we were not able to continue her service 
as assistant teacher. Therefore her resignation was called for. Miss Charles 
came to the school after this and wanted me to tell her that car relations had 
been entirely agreeable In every respect. I explained to her that some of our 
work was satisfactory, but on the whole it had been unsatisfactory. 

W. R. Rhyne, 
Principal IlUjh Ifihoals School. 


[High Shoals Co. Sheetings and knitting yarns. Factory : High Slioals, N. C.] 

IIiCiii Shoai.s, N. C., May 15^ 1915, 

Air. D.wii) Clark, 

Charlotte, N, C. 

My Dear Sir: A copy of Air. AicK<‘lway*s reiR)rt received. 

I am mighty sorry tliat such a report has ever been made. I can safely say 
that I do not know of a single insttmee in this report which I can say is true. 

In regard to AIlss Lillian Charles, we hired Aliss Charles as assistant teacher 
in our schools at High Shoals. At this time we only liad two teacliers. Mr. 
W. R. Rhyne was principal and Aiiss Charles was employed tis assistant. W^e 
also paid AIlss Charles something extra on her salary to do visiting around 
the village, and to keep us posted as to the condition of the ladies and girls of 
this place. We also explained to her that we wanted to build up our young 
girls and women, and if there was anything that she could help us do we would 
be glad to cooperate with her. Everything went well, and Aliss Charles 
made golden reports to us about what a nhe village we had and how well 
the people fared, and she often explained to us that we had a grand and noble 
set of operatives. The first thing that we knew she took up with our school 
committee, A. Q. Kale, J. C. AIcBrayer, and D. A. Aledlin, and impressed upon 
us that Air. W. R. Rhyne, the principal, was an old fogy and a man wholly 
incompetent to be principal of a school of this kind. And the s€‘Cond or third 
time she came to us making complaints and reports on Air. Rhyne we told her 
tliat we thought it was our duty to stand by Air. Rliyne as he had been teaching 
for us some time and liad alway.s been satisfactory and had always been satis- 
factory to the superintendent of public schools, Air. F. P. Hall. 

We learned after Aliss Charles got info trouble with Air. Rhyne that she 
had had trouble with the principal at Cherryvllle; also that she had trouble 
at two or three other places. I think we could po.ssibly locate the places where 
she had this trouble if it should be necessary. 

After Miss Charles had the little trouble with Air. Rhyne, our principal, she 
secured n place as teacher in a shorthand school .somewhere in Georgia. She 
explained to Airs. Henderson, the lady who kept the hotel at that time, that 
she had secured this petition in Georgia and had packed her trunk when she 
left High Shoals for her Christmas vacation, and made arrangements with Airs. 
Henderson to forward her trunk on receipt of a letter which she would write 
Airs. Henderson when she got home. She also notified our school committee 
(by letter) that she had accepte<l this place and was sorry that she was not 
able to give us a longer notice. On the face of this letter we employed another 
teacher, but In the meantime she was notified by the people in Georgia that 
they could not employ her. So she was back here when the school started after 
the Christmas vacation. The committee explained to her that we had received 
her resignation and had also hired a teacher to fill her place. But she pre- 
vailed on us that she was a poor working girl and that it would be a hardship 
on her to be without a job, and we went ahead and discharged the new teacher 
we had employed and put AIlss Charles back to work. She continued to give 
Mr. Rhyne trouble and we did ask her to resign. 
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In regard to Mr. Hines* report al>out tlic pictures: Mr. Hines ciime to HIrIi 
S hoals one day and explained to me that he had lung trouble and was using 
his camera trying to make his expenses from some point in tlie North to some 
place In the West where consumptive people were treated. He asked me to 
have our people lined up by the mill, so he could make a pohtograph of the 
operatives to sell and help pay his way to some tuberculosis camp in the W«^t. 
We explained to him that our girls and boys were ln*comlng very sensitive 
about liaving tlieir pictures made in their everyday clothes. Mr, HIne left me 
at the end of this conversation and went to tho sehoolhouse and told the 
principal, Mr. Rhyne, that I had sent him up there to make a i>hotogrnph of 
the school. Mr. Rhyne explained to him that the children were not dressed 
for a picture and would rather not have it made at that time, but he told 
Mr. Rhyne about the condition of his health ami Mr. Rhyne consenteil to 
having the pictures made. We have not betm able to se(‘ one of these i>i(‘turc»s 
or any report which Mr. nine made. 

I want to tell you very frankly that we ha<l no disngrt'oment with Mr. Tline 
and our meeting and talk was very agr(‘eable in ev(*ry respect. Mr. Him* left 
The High Shoals Hotel about 9 o’clock In the night, se<*ure<l a team fnan the 
High Shoals liveryman, and drove to Oherryville, N. <*., a distance* of V2 miles. 

Yours, very truly, 

A. O. Kaik, Suprrintrndcnt Jliffit Shonln f’o. 


DAVID CLARK EXHIBIT NO. 4. 


Tiik Li’MBERTon Incident. 


Frank Britt, a tenant farmer of Oolumhus Oonnty, N. C., hurt his foot while 
plowing and a bad case of bhMMl pol.soning was the result. Ih'lng nhsolntely 
without means and having a wife, tlire(‘ cldldren, and a feeble-minded nadlmr- 
In-lnw to support, lie had to appeal to his two hroth(*rs, one of whom, Oliver 
Britt, was employed at the Lumberton l*otton Mills, laimherton, N. Neither 
of his brothers were In good financial condition, Init they did tlie best they could 
and contributed a considerable umoiint for doctor’s bills ami for having bis leg 
amputated. The Lumberton Cotton Mills bad some vacant bouses at tliat time 
and at the request of Olivcu* Britt and ns an act of charity they allowed the 
sick man and his family to be moved from his farm into one of the mill houses 


and to use the same without paying any rent. 

Also as an act of charity, for Mrs. Frank Britt was a gi'Gon hand and skilled 
hands were plentiful, they gave her work in the mill. Mrs. Britt could not make 
enough to feed the family and brought her oldest daughter, Lorde Britt, to the 
mill and, alleging that she was 12 years of age, secured work for her. 

The superintendent, seeing her in the mill and noting her si/.e, onlered that 
she be sent out ; but the overseer, realizing the desiierate straits of the family, 
allowed Mrs. Britt to persuade him Louie was 12 years of age and she worked 
in the mill for 25 days. The second daughter, Flo.ssie Britt, said by her mother 
to be 9 years old, never worked In the mill a single day. 

The condition of Frank Britt, Jn spite of the amputation of his foot, became 
rapidly worse and he finally die<l. The wife, three children, and mother-in-law 
immediately left the mill, as the women’s labor ahme cimld not support the 
family, and moved back to the country where it Is legal for even a hoy of 7 to 
toll from sunrise to sunset and under the heat of noontime sun. They are now 
living there in a miserable hut and In almost destitute circumstances aim 'vere 
recently seen by a person who has lieen Investigating this incident. The mill 
records show that Flossie Britt never worked a single day. They show that 
Lonle Britt worked In the mill for only 25 days. Her mother has now a 
statement to the effect that she was born on March 0, 1902, and her uncle, Oliver 
Britt, a very Intelligent man, says that she is about 12 years of age. 

The day before Frank Britt dietl, and while he was suffering agony from 
his blood poisoning, Photographer HIne, of the National ChlW Labor 
mittee, sneaking around among the cotton mills, came upon the scene. He 
did not do anything to relieve the suffering of the dying man or give money or 
aid to his wife or children. All he did was to back the two little 
the house and take their photograph, get a statement from the half-witted 

mother-in-law, and go his way. , t v. 

He presented the photograph at the National Child T^lmr Conference on 
January 4, as glfls of 6 and 7 years of age who were working regularly In a 
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cotton mill. Since that time the National Child Labor Ooramittee have been 
repeating the story over the country. I heard Owen Love joy tell a Bostcm 
audience of the photograph and Intimate that It was one of a large number 
that he had. 

The Lumberton incident is typical of the work of the National Child Labor 
Committee. 

They have referred in some of their papers to a mill boy who had all of his 
fingers cut off as an illustration of the brutality of cotton mill work. As a 
matter of fact, the boy to whom they refer had his fingers out off In some 
farm machinery while visiting his grandfather on his farm. They were about 
as near the truth as usual. 


DAVID CLARK EXHIBIT NO. 5. 

A( ( IDENTS IN THE OOTTON IMlLLS. 

For .several years thtue has been a persistent and studied effort on the part 
of the National Child Labor OimniUttv to create the impre.ssion that work in 
southern cotton mills was dangerous and that children were almost daily being 
killed or maimed. 

As a matter of fact very few people are Imrt in cotton mills, and the 
machinery In the (h'partimaits where woineii and clilldren work is entirely 
harmless, and except through extreme carelessness it is almost impo.ssible for 
anyone to be injured. 

Companies that write employment linhllitles naturally base their rates upon 
liability of fu'cidents as found from the rwords of the past. 

The following are the rates charged In North (Carolina for a policy covering 
$5,000 for injury to one pc^rson, or $10,000 to several Injiircsl at the same time. 
The rate Inclndes first medical aid and is the price charged per $1(X) of pay rcdl : 
Street car conductors, $4,08; planing mill, $2.47i; foundry and machine shops, 
$1.3C; laundry work. $1.22; furniture factories. $1.09; fartn laborers, $0.68; 
and cotton mills, $0.49^. 

The evidence, therefore, of the pc^ople that pay money for accidents is that 
there are fewer accidents and less risks in cotton mills than in any other line 
of work. They show the remarkable fact that there Is more risk In working on 
a farm than there is in a cotton mill. 


DAVID CLARK EXHIBIT NO. 6. 

Charity Trust. 

Republican Leader Hininan, of the New York Legislature, said In an Inter- 
view published in the New York American of about March 10, 1915; 

“ I have been informed that Mr, P<dks or his fellow officers collected about 
$180,000 last year, and .that a large percentage w^as not disbursed for charitable 
purposes. Inasmuch ns the Charities Aid Society owes its existence to the 
State, the State should know to a cent just how this large sum of money has 
been expended. 

“ Mr. Folks recently requested me to advocate a bill to make him the head of 
the State Charities Board. As such he would be compelleil to make an account- 
ing to the pe<jple for all moneys appropriated and disbursed. I assume, of 
course, he will be willing to furnish us ’^th an account of his stewardship as 
an officer of the Charities Aid Society. 

“ I am told a hill has been introduced already compelling all private organiza- 
tions to report annually to the secretary of state. It seems to me, however, 
that the legislature should know directly all about their financial dealings; 
hence my bill.” 

It was brought out at a hearing on the Thompson-Maler resolutions at 
Albany, N. Y., In February that Homer Folks draws a salary of $100 per day 
and expenses when acting as a member of the New York Public Health Council, 
and in addition receives a salary of $8,000 a year from the State Charities Aid 
Association. It is also sjild that he receives salaries from five other so-called 
charity organizations, including the National Child Labor Committee. 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Washington, D. C., May 6, 1015, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES H. MAURER. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name, your residence, ami your occupa- 
tion. 

Mr. Maurer. My name js .Tames II. Maurer, occupation, machinist; at the 
present time presi<lent of the Pennsylvania State Federation of Lal)r>r. 

Chairman Walsh. lla\e you made a si^ecial study of the Pennsylvania State 
police, Mr. Maurer? 

Mr. Maurer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that department of the State police of Pennsyl- 
vania created? 

Mr. Maurer. In 190.^. 

(Mialrnian Walsh. How many men conipose<l the constabulary, and how are 
they divided? 

Mr, Maurer. The entire force consists of 232 men, four of whom — one the . 
superintendent of police, and deputy suiKTlntemlent, clerk, and stenographer — 
the rest are officers and men. 

Chairman Walsh. Prior to the institution of tlie constabulary, what sort of 
a State iiollce force wa.s there in Penn.sylvanla? 

Mr. Maurer. Why, the police we had prior to that time were known as coal 
and iron ix)llce — deputy sheriffs before tlie creation <>f the State jiollce. 

Chairman Walsh. Were those police In the emi)loyment of private corpora- 
tions? 

Mr. Maurer. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. They were not officers of the State? 

Mr. Maurer. Only to the extent that they received their authority— their right 
to be police — from the governor. 

Chairman Walsh. And they were paid by whom? 

Mr. Maurer. By the coniorations wlioin they 8erve<l. 

Chairman Walsh. Couhl you approxinmte how many State pollc'e officers 
there were on duty at the time of the passage of tills State constabulary law? 

Mr. Maurer. No. Each corporation of any imiwirtance had a great many of 
these coal and iron police and private detectives. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, now, were those laws repealed when the State con- 
stabulary was Instituted? 

Mr. Maurer. They promised — the general agitation in the assembly at the 
time, at the time they tried to pass or did pass the constabulary law, was that 
they were to take the place of the coal and Iron police, and the bill itself, which 
I have here, creating the department made that provision, or made no such pro- 
vision ; but it did provide what It was to i)e uhihI for. I notice here in one part 
it says, defining their duties, and says they are Intende<l, so far as possible, to 
take the place of the police now api>oInted at the behest of various corporntlons. 
This is part of the act creating the department of .State police In 1905, when 
Samuel W. Pennypacker was governor, and to answer your question, the law 
creating the department — the coal and Iron department — this Is a copy of the 
act creating that department, and this act was passetl in 1865, and was supple- 
mented by an act in 1866. The supplement provides tlmt any corporation van 
have the same power that railroad corporations have. And I will offer these In 
evidence [handing same to the reporter ]. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

(The papers referred to are copies from the “ I^ws of l*ennylvanhi,” enti- 
tled “An act empowering railroad companies to employ police force,” dated 

38819®— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 11 55 10931 
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February 27, 1865 (p. 225) and “a aupplement to an act approved the 27tli 
day of February, anno Domini 1865, entitled “An act empowering railroad 
companies to employ iwllee force,” dated April 11, 1866 (p. 89) ; also a copy 
of a law of tlie State of Pennsylvania, entitled “ An act creating the department 
of State police, etc.,” approved May 2, 1905, which was submitted In printed 
form.) 

Chairnian Walsh. Now, as a matter of fucU were the coal and iron ixjlii^e 
dr()pi>e<l on the institution of the State constabulary? 

Mr. Maitrkh. No, they were not. We still have the coal and Iron police as 
we had before the Institution of the State constabulary. 

Chairman Walsh. From what forces are the State constabulary recruited — 
from the ix>lice force of the State or 

Mr. Maukeb. No. The men are recruited from the ranks of ex-Unlted States 
soldiers, and again many of them are recruite<i from the ranks or from the 
degenerate descendants of the mhhlle classes, young men who are e<lucated, but 
never amount to anything and no good for anything and generally hunt a job 
in the State pf)lice force. 

(‘Iiairnmn Walsh. Uou many men altogether do you say? What is the total 
force. 

Mr. Mathier, Forty-two, 

Chairman Walsh. Have there been any labor disturbances in which the State 
police were called since the institution of thi.s force? 

Mr. Macreu. Oh, ja‘s ; a great many. 

Chnirmnn Walsh, ('oidd you brletly state what they were, and the use and 
operation of the State police? 

:Mr. Maitrer. Yes. They are used in various ways. It depends entirely on 
the nature of the trouble. If the strike Is a very large one, say like we had 
ill Westinorelund County, or in a big coal eoiiter, then they are used differently 
than they would be in a local situation, such as n trolley strike where the street 
car men go on a strike, or perhaiis differently from what they wonld be on a 
railroad, I will have to nvUe — I will give .you perhaps two illustrations. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEr-L. Could you give the Bethlehem Steel Co., for 
Instance; they were in that? 

Mr. Mat’rer. I will gl\e that: I can touch on that, too, but there Is another 
witness here whom I believe will go into that more in detail. Take the West- 
moreland coal strike as an example of a large strike. Then in a .situation of 
that kind the deputy sheriffs provide tlmgs importeil there from wherever 
they can get them, usually from the slums of the great cities, not natives; in 
very few oases are tliey natives. These men are clothed with the power and 
authority of deputies, and are therefore arineii, with the right to arrest. Now, 
the coal and Iron police are a little different. He is really more like a de- 
tective. He la a gum-shoe man, a.a It were. In the situation. And word may 
come to picket men saying that a train Is bringing a carload of strikebreakers In, 
to meet at a certain time at the station, and the thugs will gather, and when 
the train unloads Its pus.sengers, the.se pickets call out to them and say, “ There 
is a strike on.” ” Don’t go out, don’t take uur jol)s.” And sometimes they reach 
them — sometimes they get in clo.se communication with them and sometimes 
not. That Is when the imported thug comes in. He starts something. The 
coal and iron police, most of the time, are on the scene, and when they start 
something it Is because the thugs and the coal and iron police are armed ami 
the strikers are not armed, and are not permitted to be armed; and they are 
beaten up by the thugs, and that is about the time the constabulary api)ear 
on the scene, and they come around, mounted like cavalry, and they come around 
and see the disturbance, and they always take good care to arrest only the 
strlkei^. That Is the part they play In that, and when they had this West- 
moreland strike, which extended over a very considerable time in Westmore- 
land County, and not in one Instance did we get any aid from the constabulary. 
We had men who wished to go home, and tried to go home, and the thugs would 
waylay them and would beat them up, and the constabulary — we telephoned 
and asked for protection and never got it. 

I have a letter here from one man which was Just received day before 
yesterday, and if you will pardon me I will read It, as It will enlighten you on 
the various subjects I am speaking about. He says : 

“ In 1906 I hud occasion to visit Sagamore. While walking on the township 
road with others, two Italians came from the shanty, erected for the conveni- 
ence of the coal company near the mines, in Sagamore, and came over to the 
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road* pointed tbeir gone at me, and ordered me oft of the township road. I 
refused to go, and those Italians turned and went to the shanty, wldch was 
about 100 feet from the township road, and two members of the State con- 
stabulary came along. 1 stopped them, told them what those fellows had done, 
and requested them to arrest them. They refused and said they would take It 
up w'ith tlie superintendent 

“ I am not sure whether thi>8e men were disarmed or not, but I was never 
called to appear against them In court. 

“ James Purcku..” 

This Mr. Purcell Is president of District 2 of the United Mine Workers, and 
I merely mention that to- illu.strute the method by which they protect; they 
protect the company and not the strikers. They are strictly partial in their 
comluct, and never yet have I had one case reporto<l to me or come to my 
knowledge where they protected the strlkei. I can cite you other cases In the 
trolley or small strikes where no private gunmen were employed; then they 
played the dual r<de of secret-service men, as It w'ere, or thug.s, anti mingling 
w'iUi crowds In citizens’ clothes ami trying to create disorder or Incite tlie men 
to violence, and then aft(T the men heat up others, had them arrcsteil, and 
the press canie out in glaring headlim^ and said what au efliclent force It W’as. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever made charges against the constabulary to 
the superiors? 

Mr. Maurer. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. When? 

Mr. Mai HER. Last year we had a strike of the trolley men at TTazleton which 
lasted three months, and the company did not operate a car during the three 
months. When April came the weather opened, and they commenced operating 
cars with strike breakers, hut no one rode on the cars; therefore the sirlke was 
very orderly and well oondnctetl, and the strike lasted only three months. 
While, of course, it was a losing pr<>iR)Hltion to operate cars without i>eople 
riding on them, they got busses and jitneys and one thing or auollier and com- 
menced to handle the passengers in that way, and finally word catne to me at 
Harrlshnrg that I sIkmiIiI come to Hazleton, that then* was trouble brewing, anil 
I went there and investigated the situation, and I foumi only one tr(M)p(*r In my 
first two (lays in nazl(*toii in uniform; the r(‘st of them, I had learned through 
other ngencit‘s, and I found they were operating in citizens’ clothes. The 
methml by which tlu\v worked was to mingle in crowds on the stn^^t corners 
where the trolley curs came in and then Incite tlm nu‘n by calling the strike 
breakers vile names and cursing, and so f(»rth. Tlie local ixdlce, however, were 
Instructed by the mayor to dlsptTse al! crowd’s. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Maurer, you say the State constabulary did that 
themselves? 

Mr. Maurer. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Do yon have the names of th(*m? 

Mr. Maurer. Yes ; we can prove all of that. I have that in this book her© 
[indicating! . That w^as proven. 

I want to answer the question you a.sked me. The hK'ol police finally tried to 
disperse the crowd, and that Is how we discovered wdio they were. We did not 
know who these men were, and the crowd would be dlsiiersed. They did not 
obey the Instructions of the omcer and moved, but the State policeman refused 
to move several times and finally admitted to the officer that they w’ere State 
policemen, and that is how w’e discovered who they were. The local iK)lloe, 
however, said they did not care whether they w'ere State police or not; that 
they ha(l to move just the same; and they did move, and we In that way pre- 
vented the plan that was carried out before to Incite the men to violence. 

We found la a place named McAdiM», a few' miles west of Hazleton, a suburb 
of Hazleton, where strike breakers used vile and In(l<‘cent language toward clfl- 
zens, and the burgess was there and ordered the chief of police to arrest the 
man that used such language. Fo^ir State troopers were In the crowd and 
heard all this Indecent talk on the part of the strike breaker, but made no 
attempt to arrest him. A burgess then arrested the strike breaker, and he was 
found guilty and given the option of serving 24 hours or paying a $10 fine, and 
that Is when the State police came forward and offered to pay the fine for the 
strike breaker, and did pay It. ^ ^ * 

Another case where a strike breaker shot Into a crowd of boys and shot 
three of them the local police arrested the .strike breaker, and at a hearing the 
State police were there acting as attorney in defense of the strike breaker. 
The State police j^lso made the offices of the Lehigh Ck)al or Traction Oo. their 
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headquarters. After we gathered that evidence and other evidence I went to 
Harrisburg and went to see Gov. Tener and presented the charges, much In 
the order I have eiq^lalned to you, to the governor. The governor was highly 
Indignant and refused to believe anything I said about the constabulary, saying 
that they were not partial, were strictly Impartial, and refused to l^lleve It 
and questioned that 1 had truthfully laid the matter before him. -1 told him 
that I was sorry that he said that and to give me a chance to prove that what 
I had told him was the truth and to investigate the charges, and they then 
called into his office a deputy, and I repeated the charges as I had told them to 
the governor, and the governor Instructed him to investigate, and three days 
after that the deputy and I went to Hazleton, and with tlie aid of the district 
miners’ officials we gathered our witnesses, and the witnesses were kept in the 
hotel lobby while we were in the parlor, and we had a notary public there, ami 
no witness knew what the other had testified to before he testified. We had 
about 15 witnesses and about 30 more waiting to be called within the burgess 
of McAdoo — the chief of police and attorneys and other citizens — in fact, the 
best citizens of Hazleton and vicinity — and every charge I made was proven at 
this hearing, and other evidence submitted that I had not charged. One of 
them was drunkenness and disorderly conduct. 

Chairman Wai-sh. Before whom was this hehl? 

Mr. Maurer. Before the superintendent (Groomes) of the State police. The 
State police had a stenographer there, and we hud one there, and State police- 
men were there, and we had a stenograi)hlc record of the proceedings, which 
are In my possession and the governor’s at the present time. In this book I 
published just abstracts of that hearing. 

Chairman Walsh. What is that? 

Mr. Maueeh. The American Cossack. You can have it. It is a book that I 
compiled myself. So that proved that they were used ; that they were partial 
In their conduct and use<l to break strikes, and used by the I^ehigh Tractiou 
Co. as guards, and as attorneys for the strike breakers; paid strike breakers’ 
fines and arrested men on lrum|>ed-up charges, arul railroaded them from Hazle- 
ton to Pottsville, a distance of 28 miles, and would not give them a hearing, 
notwithstanding there were justices and courts there, in order to railroad them 
to jail. All of this Is a fact, and all of this we have proven, not by one witness 
but by a number of witnesses. 

The governor has that report, and he took no action other than some of the 
State policemen, one of them I know sure, and two that I think have been 
relieved from duty ; one man’s name was Haney, the man that we proved to 
have been beastly drunk and very officious in bis conduct. As to the strike 
situation in Bethlehem, I was there during part of the strike, and I can say 
this, at no time was there any necessity for calling out the constabulary. The 
men there were peaceful in every way. A committee of strangers went to see 
tlie governor and the President of the United States, and aske<l them to use 
their good offices to settle the strike, and tlie governor and President both 
regarded that the law did not give tliem sncli power ; but as soon as Mr. 
Schwab called for the constabulary, they had the power to act. There was 
hardly any disorder, and within one hour after the constabulary arrived there 
was bloodshed and riot and disorder. They inva<led the homes of foreigners 
and searched their homes under the pretext of looking for firearms ; and I was 
Informed and believed my informant that they robbed some of these people 
under the pretense of looking for firearms. They arrested them and took them 
to the steel company’s proiK*rty and locked them up and held their court there. 
They paraded the streets, beat men right and left, trampled old people down, 
and rode to the Majestic Hotel and shot through the door, and shot one man 
to death and other men down, and trampled people down with their horses, and 
did everything possible to incite and create a reign of terror and fear, and 
thereby break the strike. 

I am sorry, Mr. Commissioner, that the time does not permit me to go Into 
detail and work out my evidence more logically and at greater length, but as 
I have only a very short time to stay, I have to speak against time, and per- 
haps it doesn’t make as good sense as it would if we could work out what I 
have to say in proper order. 

I tnight add that so unpopular has this department become in the State that, 
notwithstanding the fact that the press of other States have been trying to 
laud It and eulogize this department to the extent that the other States would 
adopt It, to show you that it Is not as popular as the press would have you 
believe, for the past four years they have tried to increase this department, 
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and I happened to be a member of tlie Pennsylvania I^egislature for the past 
three Sessions myself, know whereof 1 speak. 

Here Is the legislative journal of this monlh, on the two days when the con- 
stabnlary question was before the legislature of Pennsylvania. They pro- 
posed In this session, as in the last session and previous sessions, to increase 
It by adding 116 more men to it, and Increase the salary of the different offi- 
cers, and proposed Increase of salary of Capt. Grooines from $3,(XK) to $6,(KX) 
a year. Now, Capt. Oroomes is only a tigurelieinl ; he is in the liquor business 
in Philadelphia, and his salary is merely a plumb. All he has to do is to 
draw his breath and salary. Capt, “ I^)on ” is the head of the department, not 
Groomes. They proposed Increasing the salaries of all of the troopers from 
$8 to $5; they get now $000 a year. We fought that bill, and lost part of It 
four years ago, and two years ago we fought it and won all of It. I le<l the 
fight against it this time, and this time we defeated that const nhulary bill 2 to 
1. They only got 61 votes out of the lower house and 125 against It. Now, 
if the department of State police is such a fine institution, I think that tl»e 
people in Pennsylvania sliould know It. Gentlemen, there Is a few minutes 
still left me, and I want to say this: 

To-morrow you will have a witness from Allentown, Mr. Williams, and when 
you hear him he will give you the Betldehem strike situation in detail, ami 
what is true in Bethlehem Is true in every otlier part of tlie Slate tliey went to, 
with the exception of one, and tliut one is the Westinghouse Air Brake strike. 
They were very gentlemanly there, and I attrii)uted tliat to tljo fact that It was 
close to a legislative session, and they knew to make any break tliere would 
threaten this particular legislation that I just spoke about. But I have been 
with them in practically every city that they have oix>rated ' in, and one I 
remember In Erie, when they were there. I interviewed the p(»ople who suf- 
fered through tlieir brutality. I saw a case wliere they struck down an old 
man, and he don’t know yet whetlier he was struck down or they dragged 
him along from the horn of the saddle, and those are facts. Why they do 
such things to an old man I don’t know, unle.ss it i.s to create a reign of awe and 
terror wherever they are present that will strike awe and terror ln{o the 
hearts of tlie strikers and their fumilles. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. What are they doing when not engng(jd In the 
strike business? 

Mr, Maurer. I am very glad, indeed, that you asked that question. They are 
patrolling the rural districts In the immediate vicinity of the barracks. It leads 
tlie farmer to believe that he has police protection. They sec this m()unte<l 
officer. Those of you who never saw him, I wish to state, gentlemen, ("apt. 
Groomes, you will pardon the question, hut you will appreciate tlie answer, hut 
when he was appointed as chief of this department he went to Europe to study 
the police there, he went to Uussla and studied the Cossacks, and through Ger- 
many and Europe — this Is also p:irt of the record In here — and then to Ireland 
and studied It there, and came ba< k and recommended that the constabulary of 
Pennsylvania pattern after the IrLsh constabulary, and they look for all the 
world, not exactly like the Iri.sh constabulary, they are a cross beiwe(*n the 
Russian Cossacks and Irish constabulary. Its duties between strikes Is to 
patrol the rural districts. It Is remarkable the work they do. They have maps 
of every little locality. You can go through the rural districts witliin 50 miles 
of the barracks, and you find at every crossroad a mark on the post, and on 
every bridge, It will be 1-2-0 and x or v or w, any old letter on the bridge, every 
bridge you pass you will find tliat mark. They are all laid out on the map, they 
can tell in a minute, when trouble occurs, an<l they call for help, they can locate 
all these byways and highways. That is what they are doing, familiarizing 
themselves with that part of the State, and after tlanse troopers have been there 
for a while they move them and bring them on down to the other part, so that 
the troopers are familiar with both ends of the State, They are located two 
at the western end and two at the eastern end, but not in the farmers district 
W'here they are used for protection of the farmer. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they make arrests at these other times of trespassers 
or thieves that prey upon the Inhabitants? * , *. 

Mr. Maureu. Oh, yes ; when there is no strike duty to perform, they do arrest 
and apprehend real criminals, but not as many. Here Is Capt.’ Grooin^ s r^ 
port for 1912; he doesn’t give any report this time. This will give an Idea of 
how many he made, but if you look over it very carefully, you will find 
of the arrests were made on vagrancy, drunkenness, and disorderly conduct 
charges, which are usually the charges lodge against a man on strike. 
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Oommisaloner O’CoNTmx. What Is the procedure, or who is authorised to call 
upon the governor for the services of these troops? 

Mr. Maubee. The sheriff. The sheriff has the power. If anyone wants them, 
they apply to the sheriff and he calls on the governor. I wish to state here 
that the State constabulary of Pennsylvania has ab8<riute power when they 
enter a strike zone, martial law exists not by official declaration but by the 
very nature of things for every purpose martial law does exist. Then they 
override the civil authority ; they take charge of the situation and arrest wltlmut 
warrant, invade your home without warrant; they are the greatest power in the 
State, greater than any civil power, the only power greater Is the legislature 
when it is in session or tlie governor when it Is not in session. 

Commissioner Aishton. Mr. Maurer, wliat is the membership of the State 
constabulary? 

Mr. Maubeb. Two hundred and thirty-two, Including the office force of two 
men. 

Commissioner Aishton. You have a knowledge of their meml)ership ; you are 
a State officer and member of the legislature, and you have a general knowleilge 
of tlie composition of that force? 

Mr. Maubeb. Oh, yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. You stated, I believe, tliat they were made up from 
two classes of men? 

Mr. Mauueu. In the main, I qualified it. 

Coinmlssiouer Aishton. I did not undersiand It was qualified. I would like 
to have the record show that qualification, however. 

Mr. Maubeb. Oh, yes ; I hope It will be ; I did not want It otherwise. 

Commissioner Aishton. I did not as.sunie tliat you wanted to intimate to this 
commission that ex-soldiers and the degenerate sons of the middle class 

Mr. Maubeb. No; not sons. They don’t amount to anything; stnis the old 
man is glad to unload, and he will unload them into the constabulary. 

Commissioner Aishton. How many do you imagine the constabulary holds of 
that class? 

Mr.^ Maubeb. The greater part of it. 

(Commissioner Aishton. Are degenerates? 

Mr. Maubeb, Oh, no; I would m»t say it so broad as that. 

Commissioner Aishton. Will you please correct the record; I think it so 

states. 

Mr. Maubeb. They are ex-United States soldiers that find it more profitable 
to be in the State constabulary than In the Army, the Army don’t pay the wages 
they do in Pennsylvania. And then tliere are men that are no account, could 
not make their own living, but were educated, some of them with a college edu- 
cation, and were simply incompetent, and sort of a nuisance around the town. 
The whole community breatheii easy when they found something to do, even if 
It was cracking men’s heads. 

Ctuiimissioner Aishton. If the record will state as you read It, I don t know 
that any further questions are necessary, but you dwelt upon the fact that 
they were degenerate, as sons of the middle class. I wrote that down and didn’t 
quite understand It 

Mr. Maubeb. I thank you for the correction. 

Commissioner Aishton. I don’t want to take up the time, and will ask one 
question : There has a good deal been said about legislation and figliting legis- 
lation and you used the term that you fought two years in the legislature and 
got a certain result, and this year you fouglit it again and beat it altogether. 

Mr. Maubeb. This year I led the fight. The organization which I have the 
honor to represent the State Federation of I.abor, has always been opposed to 
the constabulary. 

e>ommlssloner Aishton. On the basis you mention? 

Mr. Maubeb. On the floor of the house, as a member of the house. 

Ooraralssionejr Aishton. The record will be safe in saying, In your capacity 
as an officer of the Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, you fought It? 

Mr. Maurer. In the dual position, as an official, and I carried out the orders 
of ray organization. 

Commissioner Habbiman. What I would like to know, would you approve 
of this State constabulary if it was a different character from the Pennsyl- 
vania Constabulary or would you disapprove of any under any condition? 

Mr. Maurer. I myself introduced a bill four years ago to abolish the State 
«)nstabularv. That bill never got out of the committee. Two years ago the 
Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, realizing that we could ntrt hope to 
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mboUsli it, had a bill introduced defining the duties of tlie State constabulary, 
and we provided that they should be used as fire wardens and fish wardens, 
and be used In time of floods to save and protect life and property, aud to 
apprehend real criminals, etc. The bill Is In that book; there Is a copy of 
It. but under no circumstances, at least, us the last section says, shall they 
be used in strikes or lockouts or in any disputes bt^tween employer and em- 
ployees* We Introduced that, and was quite anxious to have it enacted Into 
a law, but It never got beyond second reading In the lower house, and this 
year we realized that that could not be eimcied Into a law, aud we tfled to 
prevent it from growing anyway. 

Commissioner Harjuman. If you could do away with it, what would you 
put in its place? 

Mr. Maubbr. I don’t think we nee<l anything. I think the mayor from 
Altoona gave us a good lesson here. He had the strike situation at Altoona 
under control, there was no need for cracking heads. A little story is told 
about the men on the bridge. I was Just tliinklng when I heard him explain 
that story how his two oflk*ers went in there and made a few arrests, aud 
that was all there was to it. There w'ns an Hccldent, I believe, a rail broke 
away, and some men were hurt. If the State police had been there therq would 
have been a different st(»r.v to tell ; they would have nnle In and crackeil skulls 
and beat them up and draged them aroun<l. That Is their method. There Is 
the difference. The employers of labor when they go in a strike situation 
aiul know That tlie State is going to defend them and help them, they are more 
arrogant and less considerate of the demands of their employe(‘s. If we lake 
away that kind of a system, then we will commence to reason logically and 
Inteillgmitly and cease to use that arrogant, overl>earing method that they do 
resort to when they know they have us by the throat hy using the State aud 
Coinmonwealtli against us, ami they wouhi tlien commence to talk sensibly, 
and reason it out sensibly, instead of having them b<‘ateu and murdered ami 
robbed and assaulted. I bold that tlH‘ Slate has no right to take part in the 
interests the employer any more than It has a right to take part in the 
interests of the employee. 

We are quite willing, and at the last convention of the federation I rtv- 
ommended, and I shall insist In the convention next woi-k again, tliat we learn 
the art, or we become traine<l In the scicn<*e of inilitaryism ourselves. 1 am 
sick aud tired of having our num constantly stand up to be shot at. If we must 
fight, I would rather fight intelligently than empty lianded, than always being 
the fellow without any protection whatever. They have to stop tlds metho<l 
of fighting, or there will be more tnmble. We will not stiind for It much 
longer. We got along for a century in Pennsylvania without this police. Tt Is 
military despotism. Kvery State in the Union has been talking about estab- 
lishing them. This b<M)k has been sent out by the thousands, ami every word 
is true. Here is a book that (^ol. (iroome wrote in answer to that laM)k, and 
it Is lame aud flabby and untruthful, and shows the character of the man 
him, self who is at the head of these i)olice. Then the book follows with 11 
letters written to James H. Maurer, at his riHjuest. in 1010 and 1011, Just after 
he had been electetl to the State h>glslature on tlie Smiallst ticket. Although 
these rambling letter contain unsubstaiitlnte<l and absurd charges against the 
State-police force, they are slgne«i by such well-known American citizens us 
F. Fagan, and some other foreign names that are hard to j»ronounce, and show 
that he is prejudiced against foreigners, Ix'i-ause the »>eok Is full of other nami^ 
of congressmen and legislators and American names, Irish nanu'S, and don’t 
mention any of them, but he picks tliese few, these naint^ who are all for- 
eigners. There is nothing else written there. Those are the poor fellows that 
are brought in by the coal company to undermine the German and Irish and 

Americans, and casts that kind of a reflection upon them. He says: 

“I presume when the author of The American (’ossack wishes Pennsylvania 
may return to the old peaceful comlltlons he is referring to the Molly Maguire 
reign of terror In the seventies.” ^ ... 

It Is very evident he doesn’t understand the history of Molly Maguire. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You said, Mr. Maurer, that the State police re- 
ceived $76 a month? 

Mr. Maurer. It is prol)abIe; yes, sir. , n 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does that include his uniform and his living, or 

must that all come out? ^ ^ . . 

Mr. Maurer. He gets his uniform and he has a horse and horse feed, his 
equipment complete, but he has to furnish his own food. 
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Commissioner Wkinstock. Do you know whether many of them are married 
men? 

Mr. Maubeb. At the present time not; they have discriminated against the 
married men, but there was a bill in the senate, Introduced by Senator Snyder ; 
the Senate passed it, and it was in the house, providing there shall be no dis- 
crimination against a trooper as far as a married man applying for a Job. 

Commissioner Wein stock. You say that you and the State federation of 
labor are opposed to the State constabulary? 

Mr. Maubeb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are you also opposed to the National Guards? 

Mr. Maubeb. Well, to tell you the truth, all organized labor is opposed to the 
National Guards in the past. It has been opposed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, are we to understand tliat as you know the 
situation that if organized labor had its way it would wipe out the National 
Guards? 

Mr. Maubeb. There is not much to wipe out any more — poor little tin 
soldiers that they are — I can not help but pity them when I look at them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. May I ask you to answer my question? 

Mr. Maubeb. Yes, sir; if I had my way about it, my dear sir, there would 
not be a soldier on earth. I think it is a disgrace to our twentieth century 
civilization that we are still at each others throats murdering each other. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How would you protect life and property from 
the lawless? 

Mr. Maubeb. Quit pursuing people and they will be peaceful. People that 
are not robbed never revolt. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you don’t believe there are such things as 
criminals? 

Mr. Maubeb. Oh, yes; sure. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How would you protect yourself against the 
criminal? 

Mr. Maubeb. Oh, the criminal? The criminal that we don’t find is all right; 
we can not bother with him because we can not catch him ; hut the fellow we 
catch he is too dumb to be a criminal, and that is why we catch him ; he don’t 
have the qualifications of a criminal. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I don’t suppose you profess ignorance of the fact 
that in labor troubles labor representatives do violate law and resort to crime 
and blow up houses and bridges, and how would you protect the employer and 
his property against conditions of that sort? 

Mr. Maubeb. You have reference to the .structural iron workers? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Maubeb. That is a condition entirely. The one resj)onsible for that con- 
dition was the employer or those who exploit labor themselves. They ad- 
vocate to-day — we heard it here, we always hear it — no organization; that they 
believe in dealing with the individual, and they teach people that way; that 
is the theory of the Individual — that he can work out his own destiny. The 
McNamaras were strict individualists, in as far as they believed In individual- 
ism, but not in political action, and tliey believini they ccaild do as they pleased. 
The power was used against them and they used the same weapons. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you were an employer, how would you protect 
yourself against the McNamaras? 

Mr. Maubeb. If I w’as an employer, I would be like any other if I expected 
to .succeed in business. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Plea.se answ'er my question. If you were an em- 
ployer, how would you protect yourself against the McNamaras? 

Mr. Maubeb. I told you I would be like most any other employer. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How would you protect yourself if they come and 
blew up your property? 

Mr. Maubeb. They would blow it up; I couldn’t stop it. I don’t know that 
I W'ould do anything else than what the other men are doing now ; I would try 
to protect my owm interests. The Individual is not to be blamed, you must 
get the system and not the individual. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you were an employer, and you had a dispute 
with your workers and you would not agree with them and they blew up your 
premises and kille<l a lot of innocent people, or try to prevent a repetition of 
those circumstances? 

Mr. Maubeb. I might answer you if I cared to be untruthful that if I was an 
employer I would not have such conditions. 
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Commissioner Wkinstock, Suppose the workers osked what you felt was an 
unjust demund, and a thing that you could not meet at all; you know that 
workers are sometimes human and are made out of the same sort of clay as 
the rest of us, and they are as likely to be unreasonable us employers ; suppose 
the employee asked what you thought was an Impossibility, an unfair and 
unjust position, would you submit or not? 

Mr. Maurer. If I thought It was Impossible, I would not do It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You could not agree with your worker then? 

Mr, Maurer. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Suppose they resorttnl to violence? 

Mr. Maurer. I never knew of one yet that did, niiless they were goadoil on 
by the men that wanted them to do violence. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You yourself cited the McXninara case. 

Mr. Maurer. I am not satisfied yet, and no one can convince me hut wiiat 
there is a story yet to be told in that case. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If the story is yet to he told, llien all tlie facts 
brought out In the court, that tliese men were trying to estahllsli the closed 
shop, and failing to do it they resorted to violence? 

Mr. Maurer. If you belonged to any organization long enongli yon woui<l 
know what you hod to contend wltln There Is not a union organized wltii- 
out spies of the employer of some kind, to spy on them. You were told how 
they got their spies and Pinkertons, with their pay roll, as they told you that. 
What do you think they are doing, sitting around hotels? They are In (Uir 
unions, doing what you are charging against the McNamaras. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Blowing up houses and killing Innocent people? 

Mr. Maurer. ,Tust as I told you, that they were over at Hazleton trying 
to incite men to riot. The strikers themselves, or no labor union 1 ever knew, 
trietl to Incite men to violence or disorder, because tliat is just what we do not 
want to do. W’e want order; therein lies our strength. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Your position is that labor never resorts to vio- 
lence? 

Mr. Maurer. No, sir ; I do not say never 

Commissioner Weinstock. Perhaps I misunderstood you. I wish you would 
read the last question. 

[Question rend by reporter.] 

Coininlssioner Weinstock. You take the position that they do not resort to 
violence, or do not Incite violence? 

Mr. Maurer. I did not say never. I mean, we do not. I did not say wo 
never do. That Is, to Incite men to violence; that Is the aggressive^ side of 
It. Assuming that we were situated like out In (\)lorndo, where th(*y shot 
down families and burned down our homes and smotherexl our women and babies, 
would I recommend that they fight? I guess I would, fight to the last ditch; 
indeed, I would. And I would fwl inclined to shoot all men that would not 
fight; that is my idea, and you have my idea exactly. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, in summing up your position, then It Is sub- 
stantially this, that si^aking, ns I take it you do speak, for organized 
labor in your State, you would be opposed to the State constabulary, you 
would be opposed to the State militia; you would afford the employer prac- 
tically no protection against violence on the part of strikers, and you would 
simply force him to work out Ids own destiny in his own way? 

Mr. Maurer. I would f()r<*e him to be decent. In New York they don’t have 
the constabulary, or in Jersey. 

Commissioner Hariuman. They are trying to get ft. 

Mr. Maurer. I know they are, ami In Mrginia they want it, and in every 
other State. AV^hy? Because they have more violence in those Slates or more 
disorder or bloodshed? No; they have less. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is your attitude when the Federal troops 
are called Into a situation like In Colorado? 

Mr. Maurer. We had them in Heading one time, in ’87, the Federal troops 
are a different proposition in our case. Tliey simply come and maintain law 
and order, and that is all there was to it ; we have no objection to that ; that 
Is what we want, law and order. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They were not used as strike breakers? 

Mr. Maurer. No, sir; in 1902 in our coal strike the State militia was there, 
and that was the last time they served on strike duty. The greater part of 
the State militia were composed of workingmen, who when it was over had 
to go back to the factories and to their work again. Tlie strike lasted six 
months ; It was tqo long, and the militia was there by the thousands, and there 
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wfiH no one Hhot or killed or beaten. That was the trouble. The militia and 
the strikers got on good terms and played ball together and cards together 
in the park under the shade trees. X have, myself, gone out early in the 
morning to the picket. The soldiers were complaining tliey were starving and 
could get nothing to eat, and the folks at home were reading the newspapers 
and noticed where their boys were starving and packed up big cases of angel 
food and sent it to the soldiers at the front ; and the soldiers packed up their 
other rations, that the State paid for, and put it In boxes, and then ate the 
good food ; and if there was any left over they put it in the box, and in the 
morning you could see the miners and their wives and children going to the 
soldiers’ camp, and the men. would stay outside for fear some officer might 
catch them ; and the women and children would go in there, thinking they 
would be more lenient if they caught the women and children, and they would 
come out with these boxes and fotsi, and they found out that the soldiers were 
feeding the strikers, and that wa.s an awful way to break a strike. There 
was not any disorder, and we had no fault to find with them. 

Commissioner VVeinstock, They were National Guard men? 

Mr. Maurer. They were State guards. That was the first time they behaved 
that way. Tlie organized unions have for years in Pennsylvania not allowed 
a member of a National Guard to join, but the criticism that was heapetl upon 
tliem has had its elfe(‘t In time, and tliey have become dec*ent. We don’t object 
tcj order, and no organized working force does. That is wlnit instille<i the Idea 
of the constabulary Into the mind.s of the operators, and the next legislature 
following tliat they came in with this bill that 1 just gave you. They wanted a 
militia that could be use<l the way they wanted It u.sed. Thl.s constabulary does 
that work. They don’t know our sutTerlrigs and our Ills and ailments like the 
State troopers do. They are excellent shots and horsemen ; they can ride the 
wildest kind of horses; they are splendhl hors4^men, ami physically I dure say 
they are the best men we have in the country. They are the choice of the 
country, physically, and many are mentally splendid fellows, and we have noth- 
ing against them personally; but some are renegades of the worst type also; 
but I don’t hold that against them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The (luestlon hu.s la^en suggeKte<l, How do you rec- 
oncile your last statement with your first statement that they were sons of 
degenerates? 

Mr. Maurer. I didn’t say sons of degeneral es; but they are degenerates in a 
great measure, in their drinking ami carousing and their low-<lown character, 
foul-mouthed; they ar(‘ the kind of men that you would not want to associate 
with, and neither would I. 

,C/ommissloner O'Connell. Is the constalmlary looked upon in the State as 
being an organization for breaking strikc^e? 

Mr. Maurer. Tliey ilon’t admit tlmt. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is that the general lmpres.slon in the State? • 

Mr. Maurer. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it not the opinion of these men that they are 
employed for tliut purpose, and that lids couniry patrolling that they do, or 
policing that they do. Is merely incitlental to their enudoyment? 

Mr. Maukeb, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell, That they are only in active service when on a 
strike? 

Mr, Maurer. That is practically corre<‘t, but they really do patrolling duty in 
rural districts. Tliey get acquainted with the immeiliate country surrounding 
the barracks at an Indu.strlal center. 

Commisslooer (VConnelf- That is incidental to what they imagine they are 
when they are in the regular service? 

Mr. Maurer. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Their real active work is breaking strikes? 

Mr. Maurer. I was in the barracks one day and they were practicing; they 
came down a company front, about 40 horsemen, and tliey would stop suddenly 
and the horses would rear up, and I asked what was the nature of that drill 
and they said “ that Is to .stampetle a mob.” I said, “ What do you mean by a 
mob?” and they said, “A riot of men assembled or a strike,” and that they 
would want to come down all at once and scare them and they would run away, 
and I said they might run into them, and they said, ” What of that? ” 

Commissioner Garretson. You expressed part of an opinion a while ago, and 
I would like to have the rest of It. It was put up to you as a deadly sin to 
dynamite a house or destroy it. Do you believe it is a more deadly sin to de- 
stroy a house than to destroy a man’s future? 
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Mr, Mapbeb. I would rather destroy a good many houses before I <U‘stroy a 
maii'B future. With me life come first and property second. 

CommlsslODer Gabbctson. It has been suggested that in destn>ylng houses 
you might destroy innocent people; In destroying a future, doirt you destroy 
other innocent lives that are connected with that llfe—bllght tlie future of other 
lives? 

Mr, MAtJBEB. I can’t say that I Just grasp your meaning. 

Commissioner Gaubetson. Can you destroy a inau without destroying those 
dependent upon him to a large degree? 

Mr. Mauber. You cjin destroy the man wltlumt destroying 

Commissioner Carretson (interrupting). I mean the future of u man. I am 
talking about In the moral sense. Is it a moral crime to blight a man’s future? 

Itfr, Maurer. Well, I slioiild think it was. 

Commissioner Garretson. And at the same time woidd you noi blight unfor- 
tunate innocent people that were dependent upon him to a cert . m in degree? 

Mr. Maurer. You would. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Y<»u stated that you believed, aiul organized Inlau* 
likewise belleve<l, in law and order? 

Mr. Maurer. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. you and I understarul what that niejins alike, 
I wonder? My conception of being and desiring law and order is, tlrst of all, 
to be a law-abiding citizen. Have you the same c(aK‘ei)tion of wluit law ami 
order stands for? 

Mr. Maurer. Ijaw-abiding? Tf you can the laws that we are making in 
Pennsylvania you would not know when you were law-abiding. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. Wliat do you im‘an by law and order, then? Please 
explain to us wlvat you mean by desiring law and order? 

Mr. Maurer. Law and order is — the general understanding is what a man 
knows of law without nHjulring a statute book to tell him. The moral law, as 
the average man understands it — aud when I say man I mean men and women — 
Is to do right toward a fellow man; is to do unto the otluT fellow as you feel 
he .should do to you ; to do no one liarin ; to d<> no wrong; to «lo otiuTvvlse would 
be unluw^fiil. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Would you consl<ler me a law-abiding eitlzen if T 
was guided by my own interpretation of the law and w’Oid<l do wliut I I bought 
was right, regardles.s of the law? 

Mr. Maurer. Yes, sir; provided you <lid not work an injury to anyone else. 

Commissioner M^einstock. Supi)osjng It did work an injury tt) .some one else? 

Mr, Maurer. Then you wwld lie brmiklng a moral law by taking u<l vantage 


of another man’s right. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then I gather that the prbiier machinery to deter- 
mine whether or not I am Invading some <»ther man’s right are our c*ourts — the 
machinery established by you and me and the rest of us to doterniliie those 
points? 

Mr. Maurer, Yes, sir. 

Coramls.sloner W’ein stock. If I take that law Into my own liands and say I 
proiiose to be the sole judge of wdiat la rlglit ami wrong to my fellows 1 become 
a lawbreaker? 

Mr. Maurer. You certainly do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In answer to Mr. Oarretson’s question as to 
whether you considered a house of more value than a man’.s future, and you 
said, I think correctly, that you considered a man’s future as of more value than 
the Imuse; but if that house coni allied a lot of Immcent iieople 

Mr. Maurer. That is a different kind a hous<^ now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Aud that is the kind of a hou.se I hud in mind. 
If I then saw fit, acting on my owm judgment, am! doing what I thougiit was 
right, regardless of the law, and blew up the house, I would not longer lie a 


law-abiding citizen? 

Mr. Maurer. You certainly would not, but you have taken a right that 
belonged to another, which would not be right. 

Commissioner Oabretson. Was one G. Washington in 177G a law-abiding 

Mr. Maurer. George Washington? The only way to explain that— If the 
Revolution was a success, he wa,s strictly a law-abiding citizen ; but If it was a 
failure, he would not be. 

Oonimissloner Garbetson. He abided by law that did not exist and broke a 


law tliat did exist? 

Mr. Maurer, Yes, sir. 
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(The two pamphlets referred to by the witness entitled “The Amerloan 
Cossack,” published by the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, 1914, and “A 
Reply to ‘ The American Cossack,* ** by John 0, Groome, superintendent of 
Pennsylvania State police, 1914, were submitted in printed form.) 

Chairman Walsh. We will, now adjourn until to-morrow morning at 10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 p. m. Thursday, May 6, 1915, these proceedings were 
adjourned until the following Friday, May 7, 1915, at 10 a. m. ) 


Washington, D. C., Saturday, May S, 1915 — 10 o. m, 

Pre.SGnt: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners O’Connell, Harriman, Garretson, 
Lennon, and Welnstock. 

Chairman Walsh. We will please be In order. 

Mr. Williams, please take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DAVID WILLIAMS. 

Chairman Walsh. Please state your name. 

Mr. Williams. David Williams. 

Chairman Walsh, What is your business? 

Mr. Williams. I am now editor and nmnnger of the Allentown Labor Herald. 

Chairman Walsh. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Williams. At Allentown, Pa. 

(’hairman Walsh. What was your business prior to going into the publishing 
business? 

Mr. Williams, I was a machinist in the stc'cl w^orks from the fall of 1907, 
until the strike starte<l, Februai'y 4, 1910. I am a machinist by trade. 

Chairman Walsh. You have some matter, I believe, on the question of the 
department of State police of the CoinraoiHvealth of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Williams. Yes. They were used against us in the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. I will ask you first, how was the department of the State 
I’olice of the Commonwealth of IVnnsylvania organize!!? 

Mr. Williams. It was organized in 1005 by an act of the legislature; It is the 
act of May 2, 1905, and the act w’as amended .Tune 1, 1911. 

(fiiairinan Walsh. What w'as the June 1, 1911, amendment? 

Mr. Williams. To raise the pay. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Mr. Williams. Well, that I — the only part I took out of that amendment, and 
the only part that we fought in 1911, was the raising of the pay. It not only 
raised the pay but increased the officers, and it was a graduated proposition ; It 
Increased the pay from .$60 to ,$75 a month, and It also had a provision provid- 
ing that a man should get an extra $5 for his second enlistment and an extra $5 
for his third enlistment, making a total of $85 a month he could get. And they 
were usckI against us in the strike, and naturally we have tried to kill them off 
ever since. 

Chairman Walsh. How is the force controlled and distributed over the State 
under ordinary conditions? 

Mr. W'lLi.iAMS. As I understand, th(‘y have barracks in different towns. 

Chairman Walsh. For what term are the men enlisted? 

Mr. Williams. I do not know*, but I believe it is tw o years ; I am not familiar 
with that part of It. 

Chairman Walsh. Just state, if you know, how the force is controlled and 
distributed over the State, under ordinary conditions? 

Mr. Williams. As I understand, there are barracks at Pottsvllie, Wyoming 
Falls, and Greensburg. I used to go up there quite often ; I lived for a couple 
of months at West Pitson, and I had a chance to watch them closely. I would 
not say anything against the State police at any time only during strikes. I 
would not say anything against them being used to run down criminals; I be- 
lieve they are a very good thing at times, in running down criminals ; but oijr 
kick Is wlien they are being used as strike breakers. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would just go ahead, in your own way, Mr. 
Williams, and describe your experience with the State police force and the 
grounds you have for objecting to them. 

Mr. W 1 XJ. 1 AM®. This is all. I believe the members of the commission are 
familiar with the way the strike w^as calleil in the Bethlehem steel works. 

Chairman Walsh. If you can state it briefly, I wish you would do so. 
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Mr. WittJAMS. There was no organization in the Bethlehem steel works of 
any kind, the men were compelled to work Saturday, Saturday afternoon, and 
Sunday, and until 8.80 at night during the week in the shops that went on 
strike. These men were working on Government work, and they were com- 
pelled to have their work done almost perfect, and naturally that work was 
very expensive and very straining, and time after time those men would try 
to get off on Sunday, and they were told if they did not work on Sunday they 
could not work on Monday. Then the crisis came when one man laid off Satur- 
day, aud when he came back he was dischurge<l, and the men called a commltteo 
together and sent him to the superintendent to have him reinstated. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you in the shops at that time? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir; and had worked in that shop from the fall of 1907 
to 1910. I had a position that took me all over the shops. Tiiis commltt<?e 
went to the superintendent on Momlay morning, and on Thursday afternoon the 
committee w^as dLscharged by the superintendent. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men were on the committee? 

Mr. Williams. Three; and those men on that lloor stopiKvl working that 
night from 4.30 to 5 o’clock; they ditin’t leave the plant, they staywl right 
there, but they stopped working and stayo<l there. 

Chairman Walsh. Had there been any organizer in tlie field trying to organ- 
ize them prior to that time? 

Mr. Williams. No organizer of any kind at all. Tlie next morning tlie in<‘n 
came to W’ork again, and came in the shop ami w’ent to tlielr positions Imt 
didn’t do any work, but just stayed there. The general superintendent, Mr. 
Herbeck, came into the shop and w’ent to one of the departments where he knew 
some of the men quite w'cll and asked some of them to start to work, and at that 
time I came down from the upper lloor, my line of work put me in touch with 
tlie superintendent quite often, and I .said “ If you want to stop a strike you hud 
better take those three men back,” and he .said, ** Williams, tlie company don’t 
W’ant those three men,” and I sai<l, ” You will have to submit to have them 
come back,” because I don’t believe the ofilcers realized the feeling of the men. 
due to the oppression they hud to submit to. The w^ages liad been cut, and 
time and a half had been taken off for overtime, and the restaurant in the shops, 
where we could get five meals for a dollar, liad bwn cIoscmI and a restaurant 
oi>ened up for the officers in the company’s oillcc, and the men were being 
crushed continually. 

When I^Ir. Herbeck said that the company would not take them back, the 
men commenced to leave the w'orks, and it spread from one shop to another, 
and the first thing w’e knew 4 and C sliops were on strike, probably 800 
men were on strike. The general sueprlntendent came along and said, 
” Williams, get back to w^ork, the three men can go hack to work,” and I said, 
** It is foo late now, you have started something,” and he said that all that the 
men needed was a leader, and I said, ” Y'ou be the leader.” I didn’t want 
to take any chance after he had forceil them out on strike, and afterwards 
the men held a meeting in a big fi(‘ld outside of the plant, and they sent a 
committee to Mr. Schwab, he had just come back from Washington that day, 
and he would not listen to them. Tliere is a big hall there, I think it is called the 
municipal hall, something like the market here, hut tliore wa.s no market there 
at that time, and the men held a meeting there to see what they could do. 
There was no preparation, the strike came like a flash, and my position around 
the plant — I was known to everybody, I was al.so known to take an active part 
in civil affairs in tlie city— that is, Allentown. I never live«l In South Ihith- 
lehem. There Is a work train of 10 or 12 curs goes from Allentown down to 
South Bethlehem, 6 miles, every morning. 

Somebody asked me to address tl»e fellows, and I told them what they had 
come out for, and said, you fellows stick to it, and if I could get a com- 
mittee to come along, I would go to see Mr. Schwab. We got that committee, 
one of the men that was discharged, and one from South Bethlehem, and one 
from a little town above Allentown, and we went to see Mr. Schwab, and the 
colored servant said he would not see us, and I told him to tell Mr. Schwab 
tlat we would plant right there until he did see us, and pretty soon lie came 
out and saw us, and we had about an hour and forty-five minutes with him, 
ftnd I asked him to come out to the meeting In the afternoon and explain his 
position to the men. He talked very nice, and I told him that the men could 
nbt work on close work like we had and work the way we had to, 10 hours 
and 25 minutes was the regular working day, and at 5.30 they would order us 
to work until 8.80 l and Saturday at noon they would say to work this afternoon. 
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and then in tbe evening they would tell ue to come back on Sunday. That 
wae the way the men were treated. 

Chairman WALeH. Well, had there been any agitation prior to this time 
about working on Sunday? 

Mr. WituAMs. Only In that agitation; that Is, the men did not want to work 
themselves ; that is,^ there was no organization at all. Wlven the organizations 
came later, we finally found tw'o or three men in the machine shops working 
under cover. I myself was not In good standing with the machinists’ union 
at that time, although I had been a member a good many years before. 

Well, Schwab positively refused to come to the meeting of the men, to me, 
although that was the last thing I said coming out of the oflice. I begged the 
committee not to say anything w^hat he had said, because I believed in my 
heart he would come anyhow. My wife was confined at the time, and I had 
to go home; and 1 got back to the meeting in the afternoon about half past 2, 
and Schwab was there before I got in; but he couldn’t do anything with the 
men. The rumor had gone out that he would not deal with the men, and 
they would not come back. They could not trust him ; that was the trouble. 
Had they known Schwab was on the level they would have gone back. But 
right at this time — this was ou Frhlay — we were working to settle that strike 
on overtime. You know no strike can exist unless the men are prepared — 
very, very seldom, unless you can keep the men all out aud take a chance. 

Then we holds another meeting Sunday, and right here is where I want to 
follow though my ditterent newspaper accounts. I don’t want to give you my 
opinion ; what I am going to quote you is from the Allentown Morning Call, 
the Allentown Democrat, and the South Bethlehem Glol)e, from day to day, 
showing the kind of a peaceful strike it was, and the advice given to the men, 
and the way we luiiulled it up until the time the State police were brought there. 
Then I am going to read you the statements of Mr. Kelly, cliief of police, and 
also Mr. Lynch, who was elected chief of police wiien Mr. Kelly resigned. 

At a meeting of the strikers held Sunday, Fel)ruary G, two days after the 
strike started, the chnlniiun of the strikers udNiseil the men in this manner, 
quoting from the Allentow n Democrat of February 7, 1910 : 

“ You have now started a serious proposition, and whatever you do be 
orderly. Stop all you cau from going to work but harm no one. Show Mr. 
Schwab we are orderly citizens. We are now ou strike and will be until we 
accomplish our object.” 

Quoting from the same issue of the Democrat we find Mr. Edward Keenan, 
business agent of the machinists’ union, of Philadelphia, advising the men in 
this manner : 


“ Keep within the bounds of the law. Violence don’t pay. You can conduct 
this fight legally aud successfully. Any disorder injures your chances of 
winning.” 

Tbe committee appolnteil from the different machine shops on strike sub- 
mitted the followlug list of ” don’ts ” to the strikers at the same meeting, which 
are taken from the Allentown Morning Call of February 7 : 

“Acting under advice we submit the follow ing list of ‘dou’ts’: 

“ Don’t congregate in groups ou the street comers, to the disadvantage of the 
general public. 

“ Don’t enter discussion which will bring you within the pale of the law. 

“ Don’t participate iu any tight or any acts of row'dyism ; remain law-abiding. 

“ Don’t congregate in saloons and discuss your grievances. Keep sober. 
Above all, keep faith with your committee aud render them every possible 
assistance. 

“Assuring you we are working in your interests, we subscribe ourselves, 

“ Respectfully, 


The Committee.” 


That was a list of “ dou’ts” that we filed and gave to the men to follow out, 
carefully. 

How easily the strike could have been settled at this time can be judgeil 
from the following letter presented to Mr. Schwab by the commltte. ^ 

I wish you would pay particular notice to this communication sent to Mr. 
Schwab at that time: i. 

Mr, Schwab, 

Preiident of the Bethlehem Steel Co. ^ 

Dkak Sib: The striking employees of your plant submit for your kind con- 
Mderatloa terma under which we shall be pleased to return to wm;k. 
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Tb* orertlme feature of employment having been a detriment to our health 
our homea, and families, we ask for Its abolition. If it must be a feature of 
future emploQrraent. we ask for an additional compensation In the plant of tiirn* 
and one*half for overtime, so as we may procure additional nutriment to give 
strength to our bodies to perform our tasks. We request that discharged eiii- 
ployees> who acted as a committee to present our grievances, be reinstated and 
apprentices be taken back without the loss of time or hours. To this eiul wo 
respectfully request that you treat with our committee representing Nos. 2, 4, 
and 6 shops^ 

Respectfully, yours, Wm. Duffy, 

Chairman of Committee. 

This letter Is taken from the Allentown Call of February 7, and shows liow 
the men were only fighting for better working conditions, and that there was in) 
attempt at this time to force the company to raise wages or recognize the unions. 

A meeting of the strikers was held on February 7, at which time t!u‘ men 
were advised by Business Agent Keenan of the machinists in this manner, 
quoting from the Allentown Democrat of February 8 : 

“ I want to warn you against some peojde who may Join your ranks, and who 
advise you to do violence, be careful, I plead with yon. be ea ref til, bt* orderly, 
and disregard all advice lending to violence and disorder. Your suc(‘esa de- 
pends upon this. Act the gentleman, and you will win. 

** I have had a great deal of experience in .strikes, and I know that corp{)ra- 
tions hire men to advocate violence. These hirelings escape. Uememlxu- this; 
but the men w'hora they have deluded into (.‘ommittiug violence suffer and often 
go to prison. 

“ Men avoid drunkenness. Your strike Is in excellent shaiH‘. The officers of 
the steel company will only be too glad if you do not keep within the law, In 
order that they may api>eal to the public for their support. Be careful ; this 
support and confidence of the public is of vital importance to your cause.” 

Chairman Walsh. What was the date of that letter? 

Mr. Williams. That Is not a letter; but that is part of 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). The letter that you read l>ef(>re that. 

Mr. Williams. It is published in the Allentown Morning Call of February 7. 

Chairman Walsh. And what w'as the date of the calling of the strike? 

Mr. Williams. February 4. 

Chairman Walsh. February 4, and that w^as February 7? 

Mr. Williams. This very article was ls.su(‘d on the (Ith. 

Chairman Walsh. Who made that last .statement that you rend? 

Mr. Williams. Business Agent Keenan, of the machinists of PhlladelphlM. 
He made It very likely on the Cth, and we quoted It In the paper on the 7t!L 
The 6th was on Sunday. 

This policy of suppressing all tendency toward violence was followed rigidly 
by the executive committee of which I was chairman. Notice was served on 
the men by the chairman that if ne<!es.sary he would apimlnl police to make 
them preserve order. 

Time and again I told the men if we caught any of them breaking the law 
or fighting we would handle them ourselves. We had plenty of big men on 
the committee and would have done It. 

On February 11, one week after tin? strike starte<l, the Allentown Democrat 
came out with this statement: 

“ Without showing any signs of abating, and with men joining the ranlis of the 
.strikers each hour, the strike of the Bethlehem Steel is being nuirkt*d as one 
of the largest and most orderly lab(jr struggles in the history of the country.’' 

In referring to a malicious lie printed about the strike in the Philadelphia 
Record the chairman said ; 

“ You have behaved well, men, but tliere Is a man in South Bethlehem who 
Is trying to make trouble. Never in the history of organized lalwr has there 
been such a peaceful demonstration as this one.” 

The reporter for the Philadelphia Record had sent In a report which misrep- 
resented the men. 

On February 14, the tenth day of the strike, the Allentown Democrat printed 
^ open letter to cWrles M. Schwab, from which we take the following: 

** You are aware of certain facts, one of these Is that the strike began among 
nnorganiaed, not organist men. They had no hope of either leadership, or 
d&ection, of financial support when they w^alked out. That Is the usual practice 
when strikes occur, you will admit You are also aware that a large part of 
your men coualst of molders and machinists, a high class of workxDen^oaeu of 
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brains^ or they would not be tnemberg of their respective trades. It Is not a 
set of hudlums who have struck, but men who have brains and used them In 
their present needs. Still another fact is that they did not, in the first Instance^ 
strike for higher wages but for payment for the time they were employed. That 
is the second characteristic of this strike. And a third one is that it is one of 
the most orderly in the history of labor troubles as far as it has come, for the 
men are guilty of no acts of violence or disorder of any kind whatever. It is 
a iMjaceful battle for right and justice. It is unfortunate, Indeed, that you 
called in the State constabulary. That is an inflammatory provocation. It 
was not necessary, but we are sure the occasion will be used by the men only 
to emphasize their own personal worth and the burdens against which they are 
contending. Tliey will shine all the more because of the implied reflection you 
have cast upon them by calling in the guardians of the peace without cause. 
Nor can it escape your notice that the community sympathizes very general^ 
with your men. In truth, everyone does who knows the facts In the case.” 

I am quoting freely from the newspaper articles in order to show beyond any 
doubt that the tactics we were using were peaceful and that the State police 
were really the cause of the trouble which came later. 

Immediately upon the publishing of that letter the ofllcials of the steel com- 
pany got busy. 

The ofllcials of the steel company made an effort to influence the policy of 
the Allentown Democrat in putting things as they really existe<l in the columns 
of that paper, and this brought the following editorial in the Democrat on 
February 16 : 

“TIMES HAVE CHANGED. 

“ The officials of the Bethlehem Steel Co. an<l their friends are mystified be- 
cause they have found it Impossible to whip this newspaper into supporting 
the company against the men who are out on strike. They simply can’t under- 
stand it. It Is so unusual to find a newspajx'r, esi^eclally in a small city, that 
can’t be made to see things as the trust sees them. 

“ It has always been such an easy matter to make the newspapers do this, 
particularly in Allentown, which, until the rejuvenation of the Democrat, was 
notorious for the spineless dally newspar.>ers. When the strike at the South 
Bethlehem plant was Inaugurated the officials of the company naturally imagined 
that the newspapers of the Lehigh Valley, imrticularly those publlshetl In the 
Bethlehems and Allentown, would take sides with the company and thus end 
the strike before it could gain much headway. All the local papers did this with 
the exception of the Democrat. 

“ This newspaper could not take such a position after it became familiar with 
conditions at the steel mills and learned of the unfair treatment the workers 
were subjected to. It gave the strikers its cordial support and consequently, ft 
has been a thorn in the side of the steel trust — a thorn which Mr. Schwab has 
made desperate efforts to remove, but to no avail. The emissaries he or other 
officials sent came with an air of self-assurance and departed with the knowl- 
edge that there is at least one newspaper In Allentown that is not craven and 
which will not recede from a position once taken when it is satisfied that said 
pi^sltlon is right.” 

The strike continued in a peaceful manner until February 20, when a meeting 
under the auspices of the Industrial Workers of the World was held in the 
Municipal hall and addressed by .Joseph Kttor and Joseph Schmidt. The hall 
was given to these speakers with the understanding that they would follow the 
ix>licy of the other organizations interested and not agitate to violence. State- 
ments and remarks made by Ettor forced the executive committee to take 
means to stop further meeting of this kind, which we did and which is quoted 
in the South Bethlehem Globe of February 21 as follows: 

“ NOT ALLOWED TO SPEAK. 

“The Industrial Workers of the World organizers to-day were refused the 
privilege of addressing audiences in Municipal Hall, because of objections ^ 
their alms and ideas by Chief of Police Kelly, who fears the necessity of 
arresting the leaders and those who may be affected by their speeches. Chie| 
Kelly states that the strike of the Bethlehem Steel Works’ employees has bem 
without any disorder or destruction of property so far, and intends that no 
person or persons shall remain long In South Bethlehem to incite anyone la 
disregard the law or riot. Tw’^o of the disciples of the Workers havp arranged 
for a meeting to-night in Strauss's Hall.” 
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I ml^ht say. In explanation, also, that while onr strike for over two weeks 
had been very peaceful, still we had active committees at work In the various 
shops awaiting the signal to all come out In a body. 

We were following out a well defined plan and the tactics proi>osed by the 
representatives of the I. W. W. \^ould have disrupted e\ei*ything we had 
planned, consequently we were forced to object to their coming on the ground 
when the strike was about three weeks old and killing wliat chances we had 
of winning. 

So the entire plant closed up. They ran it from S(H) men in tlie I'lrst lap 
to over 9,000 men In three weeks without a single arrest. 

Our plans calUnl for a parade of the strikers on Wedues^lay, February 23. 
We changed this date to Thursday, 24, and this is wluit tlie sl)utli Itctidelieni 
Globe of the 25th said of the parade: 

“The i)arade formeil on Plrch Stret't and procet'ded to Fourtli Street, and 
thence over the principal thoroughfares of tlie l)orough, back t(* Tldrd StriH^t 
again, moving eastward to and beyoml tlie steel works’ ollices at ’riiird and 
Poplar Streets, with a counterman h in front of tlie ollice building, to wldeli 
place many workmen from tlie mills shops ami fiiniaees, aftm* a hard day’a 
toll, hurried to secure a good view of the strikers’ ranks, whieh exleiKltMl Hie 
length of four blocks. At Third and Poplar StriMls Glih'f of Pollc(‘ K(‘lly, 
with a large squad of policemen, \\ere statiom*d to see that no clash should 
ensue between the strikers and the iium who have* remained at work. There 
was no attempt at disorder. Tlie parade' was la'aeieel by a siriker earrying 
ahdt n large United States flag, and was followeel by the First Hungarian 
Band, which played a repertoire of airs.” 

This parade was the climax of a smcessfid campaign, and tlio ni'xt morning, 
Friday, just throe weeks from tlie time the' first iiuai went out. s.iw tlie eulln* plant 
e'loscHl up. This Is tlie reasiui tin' sp't'l <‘omi>aiiy imm<‘dlat<‘ly eallcHl Slu'rllT 
Person Into consultation and asked him to send for tlie Slate iioliee. Tlie 
governor refused to send tlie Slate iiollee ni>on r('e<‘i]*i of ilu' first teh'gram; 
ask<‘d tliat he lie advised what tlie slierllf liad doiu' in the way (►f exi'rcislng 
his jiowers in preserving the peaei', ami s:i.\ing that tlie iiiformiHion before 
him did not show' tliut the situation could not he coutrolhMl witliout tlie Slate 
police. 

The governor ri'fused to send tin' State ])<niee. Now', I w'aiit ,\on to get 
this carefully: To this telegram tlie slu'riff nqilii'd: 

“It is imjiossilile for me to handh* and <-onlrol the situation in Soutli Betlde- 
hem. It is impossilili' to get suflieient ileputies from lids eommnnily to act 
sliould .serious riot and hloodslu'd and shooting oeenr. It is absolutely Impos- 
sible for me to iirotect men desiring to work, and furtlier riot and hloodshcNl is 
imminent w'illi morning.’’ 

That statement Is not correct, been use it w ould lead you to liclieve tliat tliey 
laid bloodshed. 

Chairman Walsit. Is that tlie sheriff? 

Mr. Williams. Yes. ( Heading:! “ q’lie whole town is in a lawless state, 
and I must hav'e help to preserve the peace, since I have (‘xhaustod nil my 
resources. Have personally been in the works several hours this afternoon 
and found it impossible, on account of mobs, to get out. I am supported In 
the foregoing by the burgess and chief of police of Sontli Bellilc'heni.’’ 

This telegram to the governr brought a troop of about 25 State jiollce to 
South Bethlehem on February 20. The slierlff of the county had already 
establisheil headquarters in the oflice of tin' Bi'lldohem Steel (%>, Tin' State 
police began to start trouble as soon as they arrivi'd In the town. Lot me 
read you the account of their brutality from tlie Democrat of February 28. 

“As the result of bringing in 95 inemhers of the State constabulary Into 
South Bethlehem Saturday, conditions liave been just reversed, and that little 
town is- now in the midst of a reign of terror.” 

There were 25 came Saturday morning, and more In the afternoon, and 
probably by Saturaily night there were 95 there as a result of bringing them in. 

Their presence was not entirely known in the town until they had kllleil one 
man and seriously shot another one through the face, wdiile dozens are nursing 
battered heads as the result of the cruel wielding of the troo^iers long riot 
chibs. 

It was shortly before 9 o’clw'k when the first real trouble came, and a sad 
incident occurred which will be a blot on the history of South Bethlehem for 
years to come. 

88819*— S. Doc. 415, 04-1— vol 11 50 
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A crowd of about 200 Americans and foreigners had congregated about the 
front of the Majestic Hotel, corner Third and Linden Streets. The troopers 
were trying to disi^erse the crowd, which, owing to Its large numbers, could not 
give way very fast. While the troopers were xjrotldlng the men with their riot 
sticks and driving them off the pavement some one in the mob on the opposite 
corner flung a large piece of Ice. which struck Trooper McGarry In the mouth 
and ear, partly stunning him. Without waiting to see where the missile had 
come from one of the troopers chargefl the erowd, which was rapidly backing 
into the barroom of the hotel, and drawing his revolver fired two shots into the 
mass of humanity going through the door. 

The first shot struck John Zambo, of 875 Sixth Street, who was drinking a 
glass of beer at the bar. He fell to the floor with a bullet through his brain, 
while the second shot struck Tony Costovas, a baker, of 631 Fifth Street, who 
was also In the barroom. He had a miraculous escape from death, the heavy 
bullet passing In the left side of his Jaw and out the other without striking his 
teeth. 

After the shooting the trooper Jumped from his horse and rushing in grabbe<l 
Costovas, from whom the blood was flowing in streams, and dragging him over 
the prostrate form of Zambo, whf)se brains were oozing out on the floor, pullo<l 
him out to the corner and turned him loose. 

Why did they not arrest him? 

Costovas was tlien taken in charge by several of his fellow countrymen and 
taken to the office of Dr. Boyle, where the Injury was dressed. 

Zambo, whose life blood was fast ebbing away, was picked up and the ambu- 
lance called. He was placed in It, and on the way to the hospital Father 
J. F. X. Walsh administered tlie last rites of the Catliolic Churcli to tlie tlying 
man. He died soon after being brought to the hospital, without recovering 
consciousness. 

Following the shooting the bur of th(» Majestic was imme<liately closed. The 
shooting was entirely unprovoktMi and caused great indignation throughout the 
town, while groups of foreigners gathered on the corners and muttered 
ominously in their native tongues. 

Two things I wish to bring to your attention from tlds shooting. The first is 
that the Majestic Hotel, wliich was sliot into, was tiie headquarters of the 
organizers of the American Federation of Labor, arui w(» believe was singled out 
for this shooting to Intimidate the men in charge of the strike. The other i.s 
that no attempt was made to arre.st anyone for l)reHking the peace. Even the 
man who was shot tlirough the face was turiuHl loi)se. 

Quoting further from the same pai)er (reading] : 

The most serious act of the trooi)ors occurred shortly before noon, when one 
struck George Kosvns, of 921 Fifth Street, on the hea<l a number of times with 
his riot stick. Inflicting serious Injury, Kosvns alleged that he was waiting for 
a car to get a doctor for his wife, who is in confinement, when the trooper came 
along and ordered liiin to move. His InJurli'S requiriHl a number of stitches and 
were dresse<i by Dr. A. S. Bender.” 

Here is a photograph of this [indicating]. You cun see he was not arrested, 
and there was no crowd or riot. 

I had a number of photographs of the State police sitting in front of the 
steel works office, making it their headquarters, and recently wlien there was a 
movement on foot in New York and New Jersey to establish State police I 
made a trip to the office of the New York Call, and there are several photo- 
graphs which I loane<l to the State F(Hleration of Labor to get out a special 
Cossack edition. They used those photographs with the understanding that 
they were to be returned, but unfortunately they were lost, and all I have Is 
the front page of the sections. You can see the State police sitting In front of 
the steel works offic*e. 

I also have a collection here which shows the State police in action . during 
the strike at different times. It shows the military feature of them and shows 
them quartered In front of the steel works office. 

I have a photo of this man Immetliately after he was clubbed, and also sev- 
eral postal cards which we distributed at that time. Please keep in mind that 
he was not arrested and that the policy of the State police was not to arrest 
men who were breaking the peace, but to club men who refused to be bullied 
by them. The State police also were quartered in the steel works office, keep- 
ing their horses In the barns of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

About 9 o’clock on the same day of the shooting this Incident occurred 
[reading] ; 
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“Another Incident which brought imitteriiigs from the was \\'hon one of 

the troopers ordered a mau with a huhy to move. The maii startl'd to walk, hut 
the trooper thought he was not walking fast enough and stria U him wltli his 
club, almost knocking him down. ★ * * 

“Upon being questioned by a reporter, one of the troopers stattsl that tlieir 
motto was ‘There Is no Innocent bystander,* ami vvlien the order come*^ “liet 
your man/ you pick anybody. * ♦ ♦ ” 

These quotations ore also from the -VUenlown Demoerat. whhdi stateil the 
conditions of the dead man’s family in this vva.v. 

You may think I am making a lot of this up. hut I have the newspaper clip- 
pings of every day of the strike, and I will leave them with the (ommissloii. and 
you can verify ever.v thing I say. I took the preeauth>n to gc‘i that so that you 
would not say I luul made up the statement: 1 have the newspaper ellpplngs 
right here; I will turn them over to the commission. 

Mr. WiLLiAAis (reading). “The wife of the dead man is in a serious con- 
dition. She is about to become a motlu'r, and this togetlu'i* with fier grief- 
stricken condition has madi' her .siTlously 111. The family, which consists of 
the mother and one boy. 0 .v<'ars of age, is S(»rely in niMal wf fo>Ml and clolidng.” 

The Allentown Morning Tall gives us aihlltional u<'<‘ounls of tlie hrntalit.s of 
the State police in tliis manner: “One fort'igncr, it is said, was rolling a ilga- 
rette when he heard the regulation ‘move on.’ The man re[>lied, ‘ I will wlien 
I roll my cigarette’; whereupon he was knocki'd down, one of the ti*oopers 
planting his heels in the pit of tlie man’s stomach. 

“In several skirmishes, a lot of \v(»men and childnai wen* trampleil iido the 
mud and their clothing torn. Among these was Chi<*f of Police Kelly’s wile, 
Frank Fitzpatrick received a badly lacerated sealp. 

“A constable of South Bethlehem, (*lecl<‘d hy the citizens, .ranies (’uIUmi hy 
name, was attempting to jirotect tlu* residt‘nts against the attack of the State 
|K>lice, and he w'as arrested liy (^apt. Bohiiison ami livi* men for ‘calling names' 
and tlireatening to shoot, ns tlie troopers i laiiiUMl,” 

This is recorde<I In the Democrat of February 20. 

On March 1 the Allentown (’all eontuined this nrtich*: 

“The South Bethlehem {H>llce hold a warrant against Andi'cw Sheltar, one of 
the trooiiers, for stealing brass from the lh*lhleiiejn St(M*l (’o. more than two 
years ago. The warrant has gone beyond tlu* time limit. His home is on 
Si'coml Str«*et, South Bethlehem.’’ 

Here we tiiid a fugitive from justice being brought hack to South Bellilelicm 
ill the jierson of a State policcauan to club and abuse the di*cent cltlzi'iis of the 
borough. Several men had l>een arrested hy the .State jiolice during the tlrst 
two or three days of their visit to South Be(hh*liem, and lids is the way the 
men w'ere treated: They were taken to the properly of the Bethlehem ,St«M*l C’o. 
and locked up in one of the buildings of the steel company. Pl(*ase keep In 
mind that tlie headquarters of the .Stale judieo wen* in the main ollh-e of tlu* steel 
company and that the sheriff of the county had also made this olllce his head- 
quarters. The com])any apiieaml to have become the iiletatoi* as to wliat was 
to be done to the men arrested. See vvliere (lie hearings were held. I am now 
quoting from the Allentown Morning (’all of Marcli 1. 1P1(>. 

This will bear out what was sahl the other day, that there vv'ere members of 
the State police fugitives from Justh-e. or uiuleslrahle characters. I wouhl sug- 
gest that the commission get a copy of (he legislative record of AiyMI 20, which 
has some more accounts of the troo|M*rs being arrested from a little town of 

Hamburg. [Reading:] . . . * , . 

“ The hearings of the men who w'ere arrested hy the State constabulary lii the 
riots at South Btblehem Steel Works Saturday and Saturday night were held 
yesterday In the otlices of General Manager Grace at the steel plant. With one 
or two exceptions the men were not strikers but sympatbizers who came to 
South Bethlehem and re-sentiMl tlu* Cossack invasion. 

“ W'’hlle the testimony against some of the men was damaging, the majority 
of them apjKiared not to comprehend what they had ilor^. . , . ^ 

“ W^hlle the warrants were being nnule out, Charles M. Schwab, president of 
the steel company, appeared. He remahuHl only a minute, going out of the dia>r 
with the remark that ‘this was a very unpleasant duty to perf<»rm. Justice 
J. M. Enright conducted the hearings, and mo.st of the men were held under 
$1,000 ball for court. They will be taken to the Easton jail by Dome 

This to us was a travesty on justice. The State ixillce were brought to South 
Bethlehem to protect the property of the steel company. Men were arresteil la 
all parts of the town and then taken to the steel company’s property. 
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I want you to get this, too. They arrested men out of town, and they were 
taken to the pror)erty of the Bethlehem Steel Co., “ tried in the office of the 
steel company, and taunted by the president, Charles M. Schwab, while they 
were l>eing tried.” 

The Inquest in the death of Zambo, killed by the State police, was held at 
McGettlgan’s Hotel, Fountain Hill, on March 1. Through some neglect no 
post mortem examination of the body had been held, so this is what happened 
at the inquest, quoting from the Allentown Call of March 2: 

” The Inquest into the death of Joseph Zambo, the striker who was shot 
and killed by Troop(‘r Moiighan, was held last evening at McGettlgan’s Hotel, 
on Fountain Hill. It was suddenly discovered, while Dr. Marker, a physician 
at St. Luke’s Hospital was testifying, that no post mortem had been held. 
This immediately put a stop to the proceedings. 

” After some diseussion it was deelded to lake the body out of the casket 
and convey it to St. Luke’s Hospital, where a post mortem will be made. 
Undertaker Kinney removed the body to tlie institution at midnight last night, 
where the post mortem was nuule }>y Dr. S. A. Brunner, the senior surgeon of 
patliology at tlie hosi)rtal. The body was again removed to the man’s home and 
the inquest will be continued this evening.” 

I want to add the grl(‘f of this man’s widow, about to become a mother, wafl 
sometiilng terrible to witness as these men took the body from the casket at 
midnlglit, she not realizing what it all meant. The men on strike decided to 
turn out in a body at tlie funeral of this man. A committee of which I wa.s 
a member tried to interview the sheriff so that arrangemonis could be made to 
bury our dead peac(‘fully and with no invitation to light by the State police. 
In order to get to the ollico of the sheriff I ha<l to go to the ofiice of the steel 
company, g(*t pi'rmisslon to go inside from a State policeman, and there I found 
a deputy slieritT in charge who would give us no satisfaction as to wliat at- 
titude would he taken If we attempted to parade at Zambo’s funeral. 

I finally got to the point where I met determined opposition with the same 
kind of medicine ami s(‘rved notice on the deputy shorllT that wo were going to 
hury Zanilio the next day and to keep tlie State police entirely off tlie strt^ets 
of the town. I also told him I had did all I could to control the men when 
they wanted to clean up the first lot of State police the Saturday before, but 
if the State police Insisted on looking for trouble, tliero was no alternative 
open to us hut tight, and it would he liglit to a finish. I left liim with that 
idtlmatum and that afternoon received word from the sheriff’s office that we 
should go on witli the funeral and tiiere would be no State poli(‘e on the streets 
that day. We held a peaceful funeral and tiiere was not a policeman in sight. 

The Inquest into the death of this man was held the evening following the 
post mortem and resulted in tlds verdict; 

” We, the jury appointed to sit on tills case, do say that Joseph Zambo 
came to his death at St. Luke’s Ho.spital, Fountain Hill, Saturday, February 
26, 1010, and that the cause of his death was a bullet wound in the left side of 
his liead liilllcted liy a rennsylvanla State constable by tlie name of John 
Moughan at the southeast corner of East Tliird and Linden Streets on Saturday, 
February 26.” 

Tlie troopers continued to bulldoze everyone and continually tried to get the 
men to return to work. 

The Democrat of Marcli 4 reports this: 

” It was reported on good authority that late last nlgiit .squads of the State 
iwdice were entering tlie houses of the foreigners near the works and dragging 
tliem to work in the mills. One man reports seeing two trooiiers dragging a 
Hungarian along the street late lust night. The man was struggling wildly 
and exclaiming, ‘ INIo no want to work; me a striker.’ Such actions on the part 
of those ‘guardians of the peace’ will be investigated by the committee, and 
if found true tlie guilty ones will be punished.” 

The Democrat of March 5 reports this; 

“ Boasting that he would show the authorities of South Bethlehem how to 
run things, Jolm Eastburn, a brother of State Trooper William Eastburn, was 
arrested yesterday morning at 3 o’clock by Officer Lynch, charged with dis- 
orderly conduct. Later on four troopers, including the prisoner’s brother, and 
Attorney James Scarlet, it is a.sserted, appeared and, after trying to intimidate 
the chief, offered batt, but the chief refused to grant his release, and after a 
hearing yesterday afternoon he paid n fine and costs.” 

The State constabulary continuing to do picket duty for the steel company, 
the men were warned continually at the various meetings to be on the watcB 
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for them, J. J, Keppler, vice president of tiie nmclilnists union, llnnllv wns 
forced to issue this advice to the men, as rciK)rte<l In the IHunocrut of Jdurch 8* 

“Great excitement was created yesterday at the ineetinjr of the strikers by 
the announcement of a warning by J. J. Kepiiler, vice president of tlie nmchin- 
ists ’’ 

C^mmdssioner Weinstock. Wlio said that? 

Mr. Williams. J. .1. Keppler, vice i»residtMit of the machinists. I want you 
to get it correct. I Continues reading:] 

“Telling the men to arm themselves and shoot to kill on the occasion of 
forcible entry Into their houses by any (►f the State police.*’ 

It was a matter of defense. [Heading:! 

“The statement was the outcome of the a<’tion of the trooixa-s in pulling 
.Tack Hinghoffer, a young German, out of bed at r> o'clock yesterday morning and 
arresting him, charging him with enjoining men from "going to work. ^It I.s 
said the trooper gave him the alternative of eitlier laturidng to ^^ork or suh- 
mittlng to arrest. He took the latter. This action on the part of the State 
troopers caused much indignation among the men, and thi‘ words of Mr. Kep- 
pler were received with loud cheers.” 

The actions of the State police also forced tin' ext'cutlve com!Mitt«H‘ of the 
strikers to send the following appeal to Gov. Stuart, of l*i*nnsyl\ anla, wliich 
was (luted March 4, 1910 : 

“My country, ’tis of ihee, swt'ct land of lilKTty.” 

APPEAL TO HIS 1:X<’EI.I.EM:Y, the (iOVEKNOU OP PEX.NSYIA VNJ.V, IN ItEII.M.P OP THE 

WORINGMEN EMPLOYED AT THE aPTlII.KHEM .STEEL WORKS, SOPTH UKTllI.E- 

HEM, PA. 

SorTH JlET]^l,^:IlE^^, Pa., March I!U0. 
To Ills ExrcUcnry, the Governor of Pninsjilrania. 

Dear Sir: The borough of Soutli lUlhlclnajL I’a., has hecMi foiVR'd Into a 
most (leplorahlc situation through your assistanci^ In comi)l.\ ing with llu' re- 
(piest of Sheriff Uohert Person, of Kaston, Pa., In .'^ending tin* StaU‘ <*onstal)U- 
lary into this borough, bastnl upon informathm wired to you by him on r\‘)>ru- 
ary 25 or 2G (as' per news]>ap<T ivjjorls). 

Tlioso statements are i)ositively false, practically untrue and mishaiding In 
every respect, and have fttreed a Iliad against good citiz(*ns of this horougli ; 
and regardless of the conse(iU(‘nc(‘S whicli tlie Slate may suffeu* in the matt(M* 
of suits for indemnity, ri‘sulting from assaults ccminittcHl, false arr(‘sis and 
imprisonment, and murder, jou slumld thoroiigldy inv<‘stiga1(* tlie conduct of 
tlie sheriff and tlie State law permitting n‘»iioval from the oilice wdiich ho lias 
disgraced and prostitut(‘d should be applied. 

A cold-bloode<l murder has h(‘eii commit t(‘d liy tlios(‘ thugs for which the 
State and county is held responsil>1e ; n'sidcnts luive Ixmui brutally assaulted 
and denieil tladr lilxu'ty, fur wliich the slicrlff of this county is dirt'clly rt^ 
sponsilile, and you, as govi*riior, indliT’ctly b.r complying with his nMpicst, 
without thoroughly inv(‘stlgating the mressity of sending the State con- 
stabulary to this city, before taking a'-lion. 

The borough of South Hclhlchciii has Iiceii terrorized, its citizc'iis driven to 
despair, and in fear of murder, arr('‘^t, and riot, people wiu-e compelled to arm 
themselves, not against a mol) or an organized body of iikmi who had made 
tlireats or had done illegal or unlawful acts, hut to protect their lives, their 
liornes, and thedr children agiiinst tlie Slate constal)ulary, whicli you causiMl to 
he brought here in a community wduu-e ihtu-o reigned and not a single overt act 
had been coinmittiHl and not over a complaint r«‘cciv(‘d from any clllzens 
during the three weeks in which a large number of iiien were idle, due to a 
cessation of work. 

No overt act had been committed or tlie peace disturbed, until the hired 
strike breakers, known as the State constabulary, ai)p('ared on tlie scene and 
immediately upon their arrival l)(,*gaii a campaign of slugging, arn^sts, niunlcr, 
assault, and riot with cause. The viciousness and brutality of wldch beggars 
description, and that under the autliorlty of this great Commonwealth, done 
by your subordinates. 

So terror stricken have become the citizens that borough oflicials ami alder- 
men congregated in the otllce of the cliicf of police giving voice to their In- 
dignation and condemnation, demanding and persisting that tli(*se men known 
as the State constabulary coiiiinitilng these riotous acts in the name of the 
State of Pennsylvania lie immediately ordered to cease their campaign of 
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teworlsm, which the civil borough authorities, out of fear for their lives, were 
unuble or unwilling to comply with. Police officers of the borough came to the 
office of the chief of police surrendering their badge, uniforms, ami other 
rt^gullu, resigning their commissions rather than serve this Imrough as officers 
of the peace under siicii humiliating and most revolting conditions, forced upon 
tills community by false statements of the sherilT and assistance renderecl by 
you as governor. And what can be the purpose of all this? The answer is 
easy. To stampede the men hack to work, to break a peaceful and orderly 
strike and compel men to accept the present wages and conditioiis, thereliy 
assisting tlie Bethlehem Steel Co., regardless of the most damnable outrageous 
falsehood told by Sheriff Person, of Northampton County, and the bringing 
of the official strike breakers, known as the State constabulary, by you as 
governor of this State, presumably in the interest of Mr. C. M. Schwab, they 
riding rough shod over peaceful citizens, terrorizing the entire population, 
murdering and a.ssaulting Innocent men, am! imprisoning a number of them, 
the men remained loyal ami <lid not slampinle back to work and are still out, 
no one knowing who may next be assaulted or murdered. 

Through your a.ssistance atid the false information furnisheii you by tlie 
sherllY of Northamjjton County, 17 men were arrested upon charges made l)y 
these njen, the State constabulary, one of whom is already charged witii man- 
slaughter. 

Seventeen men are held as i)rIsoners upon wliat we believe to l)e truniped-ui) 
charg(‘s l>y tlie constabulary, for the purpo.se of covering up their disgraceful 
acts, their misconduct, their terrorism, whicli, as lierelu stated, resulted in 
murder, murderous assault, and false imprisomiieni. 

Incarcerated uixin the steel company property, denied the right of counsel, 
finally tried under tlie direct su|a‘r\islon of Mr. ( 3 . M. Schwab's agents, these 
men were finally held under excessive ball, and removed to the county prison 
at Easton, and all this in tlie year 1910, in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Hespectfully submitte<i, 

David Williams, chairman, Artlnir Mellin, I*eter Coyle, J. C. McIn- 
tyre, W. F. Smith, Walter Edgar, Thomas Doyle^ John Ckiulter, 
ThetKhire Kejiper, (X H. Steven, F. J. ClilliKpie, John F. Forging, 
Peter Form, 1.. J. Tlioinas, John Maley, Elmer Werkhelser, John 
Boyle, Thomas Bender, Patrick (’nurtney, George Hmiker, 
Charles Watts, Allen Steuger, Eugene Doyle, <leorge Slu'ets, 
Ed. P. Lucas, Williams C. Duft'y, Gts^rge Ibn-ker, Jaiiu's Bellow, 
Thomas .^IcGuiiness, Aug. Slieetz, Oscar Victor DeGaigue, Carl 
Elirgott, Hamilton Harrison. 

Room 8, Municipal Building, South BirruLEiiKM, Pa. 

The most brutal act coumiitted by the State ix)lice which was witnessed by 
myself occurred on Murcli 17 (St. Patrick’s Day.) Tlie Allentown DeiiKHjrat of 
March 18 gives the details us follows; 

“One of the most brutal scenes since the niemornhle hloixly Saturday was 
enactel last evening at 5 o’cliM’k at Third and Elm Streets, when James Gal- 
lagher, of Fifth and Locust StreiMs, a 7(.)-year-old man, who refused to move on, 
w'as beaten into insensibility while tlie blood streamed from his head to the 
pavement. 

“ According to bystamlers Gallagher was standing on the corner, wiien one 
of the troojiers, whose name is known, unlerwl the old man to move on. He 
refused, saying; *I am an Americim citizen and a taxpayer and a citizen here 
for over 50 years, and I don’t see why I should move on. I’m not doing any- 
thing.’ 

“ Without w’ultlng for anything further the troojier spurreii his horse forward, 
and, seizing Gallagher, beat him so badly with a long riot stick that he laid to 
be taken to a doctor. A large crowd witnessed this act, and they snarleii and 
ground their teeth in rage at the action,” 

I was 30 years of age when this occurred, and never before had a thought 
enter my brain to desire to kill anyone, but when I saw this brutal beating up 
of Gallagher I want to say the only thing that stopped the killing of a State 
policeman was tliat we were not prepareii. 

There is a breaking point between wnservntism and radicalism. 

If the State of Pennsylvania continues to send men out to club citizens, and 
old men at that, there will finally have to come the preparation for defense by 
the w'orking class. Whwi we Iveid out next meeting after the clubbing of this 
man we advised all men who bad guns to strap them on their backs, a right 
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guaranteed them under the Constitution of boUi the United States and also 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

In fact. In Pennsylvania we have come to the conclusion tliat since tills or- 
ganization known as the State ixdice are hoii.sisl, wituxl, <lined, and control Usl 
by the corporations, we must prepare to prot<*ct ourselves from tJi»‘lr brutality 
ill times of labor troubles. We had u |K\iceful strike in South lU'thlehein until 
tliese men came. Let me read you the statement of Chief of Police Kelly, which 
is taken from Senate Document o2l. Slxty-flrst Congn*ss, second session. 

This statement from Chief Kelly shows beyond any doubt the manner in 
which the coniorations control these men. This .same Senate d.ocunaMit. wldch 
is a report of an Investigation made of the working conditions In tlie plant, as a 
result of a request made hy the committee and signed l)y ni.\self. shows ilie 
working conditions under which the men on strike ^^erc forced to sninnlt were 
deplorable, and that during 1909, 10 per cent of all the men (‘inploytsl lonl met 
with some kind of an accident which placeil them upon the n'llc'f association of 
the coinjiany, as high as 2 per cent of the men employed in two dlffenmt dejan’t- 
menu being Injured, 

The committee investigating the condilions in the stind ndll were furnislusl 
with statements of working conditions by me and signed liy men from the 
dilVerent departments, but all statements from the men, except the goneral 
staleinent covering the cause of the strike*, \\as supiir('s,s«*d from (lie report hy 
llie Ih'partment of (\mmierce and Lalior. I li.ave copiers of the statenuuit.s sup- 
pressed, If the coiumissbm desires to hear them, as two of them lii ]>arllcular 
deal with some interesting subjiH'ts. 

1 might say a little more In detail that (his is a report of the Pethlelieni 
strike gotten out by tlie r>cpurtnaait of fNunnuTcc* and Labor, for wblcb I sesit 
a telegram, signed by myself and Attorney Cyphers, for the nuui, who is not 
liere, Imt will be hero next wwk. I want to say in conius tlou with that that the 
next inqwrtaiit statenumt furnished the f}ov(‘rnnicnt in permitting tht* sIcm> 1 
company in frauds alTecting the Unlttsl States Oovernimmt and the railroad 
companies, were kept out of that report. I furnished the commit t«‘e willi siate- 
ments from men in different jiarts of the ])lant. I furnislusl the commllbje of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor tlie stat<‘nienls, with this nmierstaad- 
Ing “ I will give you those statements, sigiusl l>y the im‘U, iirovidlng you give me 
copies. I do not l)eli(‘ve you will ever use them. I lieliove the steel company 
is too powerful to permit you to us(* these statcmieuts.” 

Mr. Stewart and Mr. Sullivan said, “ Oli, yes; we will use them.” But )>(‘fore 
I gave them to the committee I imnle <*opies. to lie sure I had copies. Thi'y did 
not use them In tlie rejiort and I <-oul(l not get copl(‘s of them from the dejiart- 
inent until I flnully iiofititHl Mr. Neill tliat if he did not give m(‘ coj>ies I would 
pnhlish the copies*! laid made from tlie original. Hien T got copi(*s from Mr. 
Neill, which I furnisluHl to Congressman Rainey. The cuiiles wlilcli (^uigres^- 
maii Rainey used came from me. 

Comm is.si oner Wkinstock, Who is Mr.Neill? 

Mr. WiMJAMs. Mr. Neill at tliat time was tin* Commissioner of Tiahor, under 
Secretary -Nagle. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Dr. Neill? 

Mr. Williams. Dr. Neill, and there was another slalcniont fnrnlslied. 

• Chairman Walsh. Are those statements in that report wlilcli you hold In 
your hand? 

Mr. WiLiJAMS. No; they were repressed in this. 

Chairman Walsh. Let me see that rejMirt. What was tlie general tenor of 
those statements? 

Mr. Williams. Well, one of them was a statmneiit from a man who was sup- 
IK)sed to put good test pieces with rotten rails .mi the lrispe<'tor would pass them, 
and the railroad company would think they \^e^e buying good rails when tliey 
were buying rotten rails; and an accident ocourre<l up in New "Nork State a 
couple of years ago which kllleii 17 old soldiers because of the bursting of a 
Bethlehem steel rail. That shows the danger. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there only one affidavit to that effect? 

Mr. Williams. Yes. It was his job to put the gom! test pieces with the 
rotten rails. It was not an affidavit, it \vas a signed statement. I have an 
affidavit here, one bv myself, and one by a man In the treating room, as to how 
they used to doctor the proi>eller shafts and one thing and another. That Is a 
sworn statement. ,, . 

Chairman Walsh. What do you mean by “doctoring proi^ller shafts ? 

Mr. Williams. For Instance, you take a shaft ; It might have to be of a cer- 
tain degree of hardness — temper, we call It — and If It was that hard It would 
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be very difficult to machine; and the steel company, of course, could not ma- 
chine It in a very short time and would not make much money In machining 
It; that Is, would not save much money In doing it. So, of course, at night 
when this inspector was at home they would stick it there in some — put it 
through a heating process which would make it softer, and allow them to 
machine it quicker, after the Inspector had passed it at a certain degree of 
temperature, or, rather, a certain degree of hardness. That is what I mean by 
being “ doctored.” I will read an affidavit after while, and it will explain that. 

I want to say that when we furnished Mr. Kainey these statements, which 
have been suppressed by the Department of Commerce anil Labor, Mr. Rainey 
wanteil something further ; but some of these men had been driven out of town, 
and some we did not want to ask them to sign anything or swear to anything, 
because they have large families, and to do so it was practically a starvation 
proposition if we would get them to swear to statements. But they had thrown 
their hooks into me, and tiiey couldn’t do any more; so I was absolutely frank 
with what I knew, and gave them a list of witnesses to call; and the three 
statements which we added to those already in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor were sworn to. Now, I don’t want to get away from this Kelly 
proposition for awhile. We are on the State police. If we would get into this 
detective- work proposition it might get us off of what I want to prove against 
the State police. 

This Is from Mr. TTugh Kelly, chief of police. Tliis is a statement which he 
furnished the Clov(‘rnment, and I want you to take particular notice to what 
Mr. Kelly said. 1 Reading:] 

” Whmi the constai)ulary arrived here, February 20, within two blocks of 
the point where they got off the cars, without any notice to the burgess or 
chief of police of their presence in tlie town, but in charge of the sheriff, about 
two blocks, as I say, from where they got off the cars — at Third and New 
Streets — one of the tr'oopers jumped off his horse, caught a man by the throat, 
pulled his collar and tie off, witliout any reason, as I have been told, and he 
turned him over as a prisoner to one of the poli(*e officers who had been doing 
night duty, and had him locked up in our station house. No charge has been 
preferred against this man up to tlds date (Mar. 24). I kept this man until 
afternoon and released him on a cash bail of $25 to appear when wanted. 

” On their way down to the steel company’s office they assaulted a number 
of other peojih* standing on the corners of the streets. In one instance, one 
of the local police othcers who witnessed this assault protested against it, but 
he had no weight wliatever; and l)etween Third and Idnden Streets, going to 
the office, they beat people standing peai'eably on the street. Men were ar- 
rested, taken to the plant of the steel conquiny, and there contined. They gave 
them a hearing on Monday. 

‘‘ I was very indignant at the manner In which the sheriff handled the 
troopers, in view of the fact that the burgess, myself, and the chairman of the 
police committee and officials of the steel company were parties to the bringing 
of the constabulary here for the pre.servatlon of the peace and the protection 
of the steel company’s i)lant. Had the .sheriff notified our burgess and chief of 
police that the constabulary were here, and my claim is we should have been 
so notified, the riot that occurred afterwards, I believe, never would have 
occurred.” 

I want you to get that. It says if they had been notified the riot never 
would have occurred. [Continues reading:] 

“ I claim that the sheriff and captain of troopers should have notified our 
burgess that they wei*e here on the ground ready to give whatever assistance 
was rcHiulred by the local authorities. The burgess was never notified officially 
that the troopers were on the ground by the sheriff. The sheriff took the men 
to the steel company’s plant, and makes his headquarters at the steel com- 
pany’s plant. He has never notified the chief of police that those men were 
here, nor consulted with him as to what should be done. 

‘‘ They start out on our streets, beat down our people without any reason 
whatever, and they shot down an innocent man — Joseph Szambo — who* was not 
on the street, but who was in the ^lajestlc Hotel, when one of the troopers rode 
up on the pavement at the hotel door and fireil two shots into the barroom, 
sh(K)ting one man through the mouth, another (Szambo) through the head, who 
died that afternoon in the ho.spital. 

” The name of the trooper who shot Szambo is said to be Moughan. Moughan 
has been delivered up to the office of the district attorney by Capt. Robinson. 
The district attorney has preferred a charge of manslaughter against Moughan 
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and he is held in $5,000 bond to the next term of court, which will be ]\oU\ April 
11, From all the information I gather there was no warrant f(»r this nuiriler. 
There was no disturbance of any kind at this hotel. No reason whatever for 
him to shoot into this hotel. To an outsider it would appear that it was pre- 
meditated ; the Majestic being the headquarters of the leaders that were con- 
ducting the strike. There is no other known reason for it. While this may 
not be so, it looks so to me, and to many with whom I have talked. li Is one 
of the best hotels In the town and one of the most p(‘accahle. The bni lemler 
might just as well have been killed as this man Szambo, as one of the shots was 
directly over his head, about Q Inches. 

“Deputy sheriffs, the number I do not know, ai)pointed by the slau’iff to pre- 
serve the peace of the borough against mob, riot, and \iolence have Ihhmi kept 
in the plant of the steel company. The troopers he sent out through the town, 
and W’hatever riot or troubles have (X'curred in our town since their arrival 
is due entirely to their higli-handed and cowardly attacks upon innocent p<M>pIe. 

“We had 18 special borough police appointe<l as a ri‘^utt of the strike. I'he 
borough authorities on the 15th of March released from duty all I)nt nliu' of 
these. There are nine specials on <luty now. 

“We can point to the fact that notwithstanding the nunilx'r of citlzcais ^^ho 
have been cruelly beaten ami others thrown into jail, the citizens of our town 
have not committed any outrage on tin* State constabulary. If tln‘y w('re not a 
peaceful and law-abiding community there w<ndd be some oilier tales to tell. 
Troopers went into the hou.ses of people witlioiit warrant and searched tin; 
Inimites; drove javiple from tlieir own doorstt‘ps. Tliey hi'at an old man 
at least GO years old, and I believe he is older — a peaceable old fellow named 
.lo.seph .” 

He has the last name taken out of the report here, j Continues reading:! 

“ He was hauled before Justice Illoom. The complaint of the trooper was that 
the old man was drunk and had made some sarcaslh* ri*mark to him while on 
Ills horse. He struck him with his riot sti<’k, knocked him down on tlie slre(*t, 
and left him In a very ba<l condition. The justice made the old man pay the 
costs of the case and assessed no tine. 

“This is only one of a dozen similar cases. Another case was calltMl to my 
attention by the brother of the man arrest(Ml. He <ame here and made com- 
plaint to me that his brother, while on the way to tlie station with his moth(*r 
to take a train to New York, was struck down by <ui(* of the troopers and thrown 
into prison. His brother is in prison yet, so far as I know. 

“ I don’t know as you care for a r(‘|>ort of a conversation over the telephone, 
hnt after the constahnlnry had he(*n h(*re se\eral <hi.\s Mr. H. S. d'aylor, attornc'y 
for the steel company, calk'd me up on the phone, wanting to know liefore what 
justice the prisoners arrested by the troopers would be tri(*d. I answen'd Mr. 
Taylor that the constabulary bad made tb(‘se arrests: confined tlu'se men In tlie 
plant of the steel company without notifying the burgess or myself; that I 

did not care a what jiisti<'e he had tluan iaoughl ))(*fore ; that 1h(*re 

were four justices in tlie town. About a minute afterwards Capt. llohlnson 
calleil me over the phone, intro<luclng idms<‘If nml usk<*d wliy T felt so Indignant 
about the arrests. I then called his attention to the hlgh-hand(Hl manner In 
which his troopers beat down our citizims without any just cause, ns I nn<k*r- 
stood it. I called his attention to tin* arrest of a man at Third and New Streets 
that was assaulted by one of the troopers williout any reason, as shown b.v 
the Information given to me by peoiile who were eyewitnes.ses. I aski'd (japt. 
Robin.son what were the powers of tlie troopms in regard to arrests. He 
answei'ed. The same as any constable or police ofFn-er — the only difference being 
that their authority was State wide while the local r»<^)lice and local constable 
was confined to your county or borough, that he was an.swerable to the sheriff. 

“ Only one arrest was made by borough authorities, that of Harman (iara- 
brandt, made on complaint of some of his neighbors, to the effect that he car- 
ried a revolver. He was reporteil as liaving been shooting at targets around 
in his yard and as having made remarks that anyone trying to stop him from 
going to work would find out that he could take care of himself. The man 
was working. When arrested and searcheil, a loaded revolver was fouml. He 
was held to $500 bail to appear before the court (April 11) on a charge of carry- 
ing concealed weapons.” ^ 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t want to interrupt you, but In line of our tfdk before 
the session, and the time being a little limited, I have thought jierhaps that the 
matter that you have printed in detail might be submitted in our record, and 
taken up by the whole commission. 
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Mr. W 1 T.LIAM 8 . Yes. 

Chuirniun Walsh. Now, If you will touch upon what might be called the 
larger pliasen uf your complaint, why, we will take every bit of that Into coii- 
skleruilon. 

Mr. Williams. Well, I am practically through. 

CliaJrman Walsh. I know; but when you get to reading that way you run 
past your time; and we have been on It now quite a little over the estimated 
tiJiie. If you could finish up brielly, I want to ask you some questions. 

Mr. Williams. Yes; I can finish this In two minutes. I should just like to 
finish this, because It Is a very imiiortant part and is just a very brief statement 
that is included. This is what Kelly said, finishing up his statement. 
[Heading ;j 

“ I have been chief of police here nine years, but refused to ))e a candidate 
after March 14, partly on account of the manner of treatment recorded the 
burgess and myself by the slierllf and the constabulary.” 

Now, here is a short statiMiient by Michael Lynch, chief of police: “ Cldef 
Lynch stnteil that he had been chief only since March 15, 1910; that on the 
inth of IMarch 9 of tlie IS special policemen had blleen relieved of duty; that 
the force now consists of the chief, nine regular and nine spts'ial otflcers. 

“Chief Lynch was present thn»ughout the inler\lew with ex-Chief Hugli 
Kelly. When asked If he had any report to make as to what had happened 
since March 15, Chief Lynch said: 

“March 22 two troopers, luimes unknown, at Fourth Street and IJnden, ro<le 

ui) to and one of th(‘in stnurk Peter with a riot stick and knocked him 

down; they rode their horses onto him, and then these two troopers rode oif 
and let the man lay there. Afterwards two other troopers rode up and picked 
Martin up and carried him to the office of Dr. lAdbert and had his w'ounds 
dressed, and then let him go home. I sent a iMitroiman up there look after 
Martin, lie found him In a daze<l condition: the doctor said the worst hurt 
was over his eye and looked like the print of a horse’s shoe.” 

It says there, print of the horse’s shoe. The man had rnn on him. 

“On Tuesday evening, March 22. the men out on strike were walking 
on the sidewalk up near the company’s offices, but on tlie opposite side of the 
8( re<»t — ” 

I want to read this to show the way they got In amongst onr men and started 
the trouble ihemsehes — 

“at the time the troopers rode out of the company’s yards onto the street. 
There were trooiiers drease<l in plain clothes walking in this paradt^ — di* 
whatever It could be called — walking with and among these men on the side- 
walk. As near as I can find out it w*as one of these plain-clothes men w^ho called 
out ‘ s<‘ab ’ to the troppers as they rode out on the street, although it is claimed 
that a foreigner called ' scab.’ Anyway, the plain-clothes man struck a man 
with his blackja(;k and trootK'rs rode into the <’row'd and arrested three men. 
Business men were ordered oif thidr own doorsteps. Troopers rode for half a 
block on the sidewalks swinging their clubs and ordering people ofC their own 
doorsteps. They follow^nl one young felhuv into a store. Citizens told me (bat 
be had done nothing; that he ran into the store to get out of the way of the 
tr(K>pers. A trotiper got off his horse, followed him into the store and arrested 
him.” 

I liave got a photograph of that. This practically concludes what I have to 
say ; that is, In regard to the direct action of the State iiolh e. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you here yesterday, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Williams. I w^as part of the time. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you liear the tc.stimony on both sides with reference 
to the attempt, through the business men of the city and the chamber of com- 
merce, to create the public sentiment and the denial of that fact? You heard 
that issue discussed here, did you? 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the situation In regard to that at Bethlehem? 
What part did the citizens and business men generally take in the matter? 

Mr. WiiJLiAMs. Well, for the first two montiis — I will say up until about the 
Ist of April — we had the buslne.ss men with us. 

Chairman Walsh. Until the 1st of April? 

Mr. Williams. Yes; aixiut that time. I can verify that. I will say about 
the 1st of AprlL Mr. Schwab called the business men into his office, and he was 
wild. We had got his goat by sending statements around the country to differ- 
ent architects and different firms that bought material, telling them It would be 
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adTisAUe for th«ra to get their work, and we told them how their w<»rk 
being done; and he got considerably up In the air bwuuse he could not biviilc 
the strike. Aiwl he called the business nien in ami gave them to uuihTstand 
that he would move his plant out of South Bethlehem if tliey diil not lome 
atTt>ss and line up with him. 

They apixnnted a cominit<ei\ They had arranged a navrlng there at the 
chaml^r of comiheree the next night, and they apix)iiited n ci>mmitt<H‘ of busi- 
ness men to come down to Washington ami get (Nmgressumn Palmer, wim repre- 
sentetl our district, to come to this meeting and d«‘li\er a s]>ee< li. W'e fnund out 
that this committee had arrangeil to meet Congressman i‘almer at half iH>.st 7 
in the evening, and we imnu'dlately got In touch witli the Congrp'^sumu and 
askeil him not to meet the committee unil our winmlttee came do\Mi. And I 
was one of the committiv that came here, and we met iii the olHce of CMu;;rt>f.N- 
man Palmer, •the conuuittee of business men from South Bethlelieiu. aitd thi‘y 
jdeaded the cause of the e<uiipany to Congivssman Palmer, ami wt‘ ]>h*u<led Die 
cause of the men, and Congressman Palmer rtd’used to attemi that imsuuiu. atul 
lie did not go up. 

They held the meeting and talkcnl resolutions, denoiineing tlie r<*preM‘miiit\<*s 
of organized labor ami calling for their <iismissa] from the town, all at ll)e 
re(iue»t of Mr. Schwab, who was then* ami made a slan t siana-h. 

I have a copy of tlie resolution here wltli me ami tlie names of tlie iu(m> who 
signed it. Ami from that time on W'e had to tight the business men as iianl as 
we luid to fight Sc'hw'ab- 

Our men were ordered out of the steel c<»inptiny*s houses; tliey tried to order 
them out on five days’ notice, and we got an opinion from our ai(oriie\ to 
pay no attention to the company's threats, or blnlTs: no tenant can be jait out 
of a house in less than 55 days. They gavi* us an ojiinion on the law. and that 
WHS passed among the striloTs so they wonM not be s<*an*tl out of ibor hou>es. 
But the business nieu rofus<*d men credit who liad ilcalt wHli them for velars, 
and they made tlie struggle to obtain something to eat and to <d)tain an 
existence so much more keen. We could not feed nil the mi*n; we had b.tMXt 
out at one time. We wnux* not orgaidzed. and in tlie whole strike of HM da.\s we 
got only ,$6,700, whh*h w'as n<»t equal to one dollar ji monili a man, and we 
kti>t the strike on for 104 days liefore it was tinully ealh*il off. 

<Vaumissioner NN'einstock. W'hat was the end of tlie strike? 

Mr. Williams. The 18th of May. 

Commissi oner Wktnstock. I mean, how' did it end? 

Mr. Williams. The strike was <*alled off by a eommlttw* of nine; It wjis 
tailed off w’hou the chairman of the siriktTs, m.\self. was in W a>hingtou, and 
tiie rcjiresentative of tlie Aim*rlcnn ‘(Iteration of LidM)r w’as witli me. W e 
were in Mr. Neill’s otTice fighting for arbitration for the men, and the eomimny 
W’ent to the committ<*e ami told them--iu*oiinsed them their .lobs bat K' it they 
would call the strike off, ami they <lid. ami they gave them tlieir .jobs back 
for tt few days and then tiretl them, and that was Just what they deserved. 

Com niissi oner Wkins'ixm'k. How' many were takim back? 

Mr, Williams. Just whoever tlie iHimpany wi>li<‘d. 

("oinnilssiotter Weixstock. How many witc tliere? 

Mr. WiLLLAMS. There were .500 men tliscrirniuateil against. No mon that 
ha<l taken an active part in the strike was taken liack, with the i*x<‘op(ioi! of 
four men that had Issued suits against four of tlie Stati* iiolice for faulty arn*st, 
ami just about the time tlie case was to couie up in the court at Kasttm one 
of these men came to our attorney and said, “I have Ixxai ofleriMl my jol> liack 
in the steel works if 1 droji this case against the State police; what w<»nl<l 
you <lo about it? ” Our att<irney sahi, “ Suit yourself, ,\ou have to supp<»rt your 
i^iily and If the case goes like the case of the troofier. you w'ould not get 
anything.” 

Chairman Wajlsh. How did that case go? 

Mr. Williams. They would not let our attorney hav<‘ anything to di» w'llh 

Chairman Walsh (Interrupting). Wliat was the result of the t*iaP 

Mr. Williams. He was acquittixl. Isnaust? they could not blent Ify Jilm. 

Chairman Walsh. How^ are Juries chosen? 

Mr. Williams. We have jury comini>sioner.s, uml thex' take ilu* name.i, or 
citizens and put them in a large wheel. 

Chairman Walsh. How many are put in the wlieel? 

Mr. Williams. Tliat I do not kmnv. but lliey are taken from all tlie members 
of tlie community. But when they come to select a jury It Is like every otUer^ 
place; they are very careful to get a jury not unfavorable to lliem.^ 
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Chairninn Walsh. But If a sufficient number of names are put In the wheel 
how could they get a favorable jury? 

Mr. Williams If a man’s name was pulled out who was a member of organ- 
ized labor they would disqualify him because of the fact that he was biased. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any complaint made about the personnel of 
this jury? 

Mr. Williams. I do not know ; at that time I was moving from town to town, 
looking for a Job. I suggest you take the incidents of that trial up with Mr. 
Cypher, who will be here. 

Chairman Walsh. You suy part of the objection was to working on Sundays? 

Mr. Williams. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the church people take part In that and undertake 
to straighten It out in some way, or did they take any action on it? 

Mr. Williams Yes; about the s(*cond or third Sunday several priests in the 
town and a couple of ministers notified the men to go back to work, and there 
is a statement from the chairman rei>resenting the American Federation of 
Labor there, in which he condemned tlie clergy in very harsh tones for stand- 
ing for and llrdng up with the steel company, and he addressed the statement to 
Mr. Charles Spelzy. 

Chairman Walsh. On that particular point I was trying to inquire — on the 
point of working on Sunday, outside of the general proposition. 

Mr. Wili.iams. That Is what I want to lead up to. When wo assailed the 
ministers for not taking the part of the men, because these men had been 
forced to work on Sunday, some of them got busy. A committee of ministers — 
Protestant ndnisters — came to us and they said they had been to Mr, Schwab. 
They said Mr. Schwab was an awful man. Of course, I said, “ If you think we 
are going to submit to Mr. Schwab, or surrender to Mr. Schwab because he Is 
an awful man, you are going to get fooled.” And I, of course, went for the 
ministers, because I bell(‘vi‘d it was their solemn duty to protect the man who 
was trying to evade Sunday work. The Itev. Father Fretz, of the German 
Catholic Church, came to one of our meetings, and he said ho knew it was a 
human slaughterhouse. And, of course, he went after the steel company very 
harshly. We heard that Mr. Schwab sent for him and said to the Rev. 
Father Fretz, who was at that time president of the Catholic society in that 
valley which fights socialism — the socialistic movement very keenly — he said 
to Fretz, ” Do you know that is a Socialist strike up there and this man Simon 
is a Hungarian Socialist and that others are Socialists?” And the Father 
said, “No.” Schwab said, “They are, and you have been helping this Socialist 
movement.” 

This statement was given to me by a reporter who got it from the company, 
and the only thing I can verify it by is what Father Fretz says. He said to 
me, “What shall I do?” I said, “Keep your mouth shut and let them alone.” 
But he came back again and wanted to make another statement before the 
men ; he came to me as chairman and told me what he was going to do, and I 
said to him, “ We have out there Republicans, Democrats, and Socialists ; and 
we have Catholics and Protestants’ and some men that do not go to cluirch at 
all; and we are trying to weld th<‘m into one labor union generally; so don’t 
go out there and try to divide them along political or religious lines”; but he 
weld out, and we gave him permission to speak, and all he did was to slam 
the Socialist movemeid. As qtdck as he got done I, as chairman, had to smooth 
it over by trying to defend the Socialist movement, and he took his coat and 
weid out. 

Rnt I will say this for him, that while the other Catholic churches had col- 
lected the men’s cluirch dues through the .steel company’s office, he never did. 
It was a common practice, if you were a member of a (tatliolic church there 
and gave a dollar to the church, they gave, you did not give; it was taken off 
your pay ; H you only worked a day it was taken oif, and the steel company 
paid the cleVks. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there any other deductions taken from the pay 
roll, like hospital dues, or for dues for labor unions? 

^Ir. Williams. Not for a labor union, but for their own steel company relief. 
I don’t know of anything else. 

Chairman Walsh. Were orders given to do this, or was It on the same plan 
as what is called the check-off system? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir; I believed so. I believe It is the same as used in the 
mining districts, where they have to check off dues. It was not compulsory on 
the part of the men, but you know how it is, if a priest or a preacher comes and 
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say, we will take this off your pay at tlie end of the month, tliat is the wny it 
is workeil. 

(nuiirman Walsh. Now, Rettinpr back to the ministers 

Mr. WiLLTAMS. Yes, sir; alonp; about the midille of Aprii the ministers’ nsso- 
datlou of South Bethlehem Issued a piildio statement, in wlileli they said that 
a committee from the Department of Commerce and Labor had come to them 
and asked them for information about Sunday work, and in tliat i)iil>llc stut<^- 
ment they said this, that before they gave tliem any statement they went ami 
saw the honorable president of the Betidehem Steel Co., and ht' assured them 
it was only necessary work accomplished on Sunday, and it was (|ulte a leiigtliy 
statement and ended up like this, that they b<‘lieve<l tliat we slanild work in 
harmony with the business interests and oflicers of tlie st(‘el coinpany in order 
that business might prevail. I have a copy of that, if you \\isli It. 

Chairman Walsh. How frequently was this Sunday N\<>rk dune up t(» the 
time of the strike; how many Sundays did they work? 

Mr. Williams. In tlie neighborliood of 2 o or 80 per emit \\orK(*il Sun- 

day. 

(Chairman Walsh. For liow long a i>eriod of tlin<‘? 

Mr. Williams. All the time. 

Chairman Walsh. Extending back for what iierlod, a year? 

Mr. Williams. As long as they have been llHue. It run about i;! jut cent. 

(Mialrman Walsh. After the strike, dhl tb(\v ipilt working on SniidaysV 

Mr. Williams. Ob, no, sir; they are working eveiy Snialay ; and if lliey don’t 
work on Sunday to make slielis to kill off tlie (Jerinaiis, tli(‘y can't work tliere, 

Cliairman Walsh. Is tiiere any protest against working on Sunday? 

Mr, Williams. Individual protests; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I W'ill ha^e to bring this <h)wn to a (*los('. Mr. Williams. 
Now, you have pas.sed a very s(‘vere criticism on the Stall* police, are .\on lllvo- 
wlse opposed to tlie State militia? 

Mr. Williams. I am not. I .just want to show yon what oiir Stale federal i«in 
of labor did last year in a resolution. I have tliis witli nu'. 

(Mialrman Wai.hh, Has the State federation pnfilicly taUmi olllcial action 
about the State police? 

ISIr. WiTJ.iAMS. Yes, sir; this re.solntion was introduciMl lust yi'ar — — 

Clialrrnan Walsh. Is tliat what you are going to read now? 

IMr. Williams. Yes, sir; tills was jiassed olHcially in onr State federation 
(‘onventlon last year. Uesoliilion No. 1, introduced by U. \\'. ’rillotson, rejire- 
sentlng the metal polishers 

Chairman Walsh ( interrupting j. Ts it very l«mg? If it Just gl\e tlie 
gist of It. 

Mr. W1T.LIAMS. No, it Is not long, and I wonhl like to n^ad it, ix’iause 1 took 
the floor against it and opposed it. and a substitute was finally jiasseil. 

Commissioner Weinstocfc, Why not read the substitute? 

Chairman Walsh. I think we will get a better understanding if you will 
state the substance of the resolution planned, then the substitute, all togetluT, 

Mr. Williams. This one goes into tlie question elaborately with lla* militia, 
constabulary, and national organizations of the Army and Nav.\' ; tliat tli(*y an* 
used by one side of the working class to shoot down the other, and they condemn 
the whole business. It was an attack cm onr Kegular Army. W'c* took the slnml 
differently; it w’as right at that time tliat out in (Miloianio tinw were siiootlng 
the W'omen and children down, and we were beginning to realize we luid to 
meet force with force, and it was a question In emr minds wln-lhc*!* we w’onld 
not send our members of the labor unions into the militia of rennsylvanla, so 
so when the State constabulary shot down our men that we would be armed to 
protwt our homes, which Is guaraiitcM'd us under the (Minslitut ion of the* rnitc‘d 
States and the constitution of Pennsylvania. The Constitution of the United 
States Is here, also the constitution of the State of Peiinsylyanla, and section 1 
of article 1 is the secilon I refer to. The question in our minds was how' to get 
these arms, and get them legally, when we w'ere put up against a war, to figlit. 
Mills wgis offered as a substitute. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, in case both of them were abolished, Mr. Williams, 
would you have any effective force to maintain law and order in the State / 

Mr. W11J.IAM8. Vve provided for that with this resolution — resolution No. 4. 
I have thr^ here; this Is one of them, and it will answer your question, it is 
introduced by Thomas Kennedy, representing the United Mine AVorkers : 

I might state there was another resolution passed that the exismtlve c*ouncll 
iuv^t^ate the matter of forming seinimilitary organizations within the labor 
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unions. Did you get that? That is, that the executive council of the State 
Federation of Labor were instructed to investigate the forming of a semi- 
military organization for the puriM>se of protecting ourselves at a time when the 
State constabulary came In, and the executive council will report on that at the 
convention held next week. We are not going to see our i)eople shot down by 
these otlleial strikebreakers and remain helpless. We want peace, but If it 
comes to fighting, we wont go against a machine gun with a brick. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t exactly get your metining. 

Mr. Williams. VV'^lmt I mean is this: When tlie time comes that we find out 
that the State only exists for us theoretically and hyi>ocrltically — in the Ilethle- 
hem Steel Works, in 1909, out of O.tkK) working, 927 had been killed or injure<i 
In 1909. In 1910 the United States Sttsd Corporation reports show that 240 
out of 1,000 were injured in the plant in one year, and in one mill 500 men out 
of 1,000 were injured in that plant. Now, men that are forced to work under 
tonditions like that some time are going to revolt. AVe try every peaceable 
means we can to remedy tlie.se condition.s, and certainly if we are forced to the 
point where we must fight, nobody is to blame. If that man that has had his 
leg broke or his father has hud his buck broke In the steel mill and he is force<l 
into a state of militarism, Im is not to blame; it is not his fault; it is the imiii 
who sits in New York and allows women and children to be burned; it is his 
fault. We whose ancestors fought in tlie Civil War, and some of us have an- 
cestors who fought ill the Revolutionary War, It is not the spirit of anarchy 
that wants us to educate our children ; but it is the same spirit that forced the 
men in 1776 to struggle f(»r liberty, and if we fight for it and get it, we will 
make history to teach our children tliat ,Tohri D. Rockefeller and those men 
were oppressive, and the men that led the move to throw them off were patriots. 
We will teacli them ju.st that, as oiir forefathers were tlie men that threw off 
the yoke of England in 1776 were patriot.s. If we are beaten, we will be i)ut 
down as rebels, and for that reason we are going to connect txlucation and intel- 
ligence nltli the .struggle and be prepared when it comes. I believe In political 
notion, bucked up by an economic organization. Political action without the 
backing of an economic organization d(»n’t amoniit to that. Two years ago we 
got an act, although the railroads running 75 cars where they used to run 60, 
we have a law which coiuih'Is them to put on an extra man on over 29— — 

(Miairman Walsh. I don't want to bring that subject in, and I feel that my 
qm'stion has bwn fully answered. 

Commissioner Welnstock wishes to ask you .some questions. 

CoinmlssJoner Weix-sioik. You vv(‘re c(mq)aring, Air. Williams, the ])r(>.sont 
Industrial situation, and you are justifying the strikers in a labor trouble for 
arming them.selvos by calling attention to the American Revolution? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. 

(\>mmissioner Wein.sto€K. Are the cases parallel? Is it not a fa<*t that at 
tlie time of tlie American Revolution the cry w'as “taxation wdthout repre- 
sentation ” ? 

Mr. Williams. Y(*s, sir. 

Coinmi.ssloner Wei n stock. Is It not a fact that to-day you and I and the rest 
of us have representation? Is it not a fact that you and I can elect to our 
legislative bodies the men who represent our ideas? pix^sn’t organizwl labor 
have In our legislative halls their representatives wlio can voice their senti- 
ments and do wdiat tliey can do to sei-ure sucli legislation as the workers 
desire? In the face of that, with the ballot in the hands of the workers, and 
tlie workers in the majority in every State in the Union, what justification is 
there to talk as you talk about arming the men and defying the law? 

Mr. Williams. This justification; Only a small pi^r cent of the male popu- 
lation of the UnittKl States have a right to vote. None of the women have it in 
our State. In a few States the women have the right of ballot, and female labor 
and child labor Is fast taking the place of male labor. Over In New^ York City, 
where there is something like 150,(XX) to 175,000 population in one congres- 
sional district, that only voted about 15,000 men and elected Meyer London, a 
Socialist Congressman. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is It or not a fact that wage earners In Pennsyl- 
vania, In common wltii the rest of the States, are largely In the majority ? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir; tlie wageworkers, but not the voters. 

Commralssloner Weinstock, The wage earners are in tlie majority of voters, 
are they not? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir ; tlie wage earners. 
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Oommlssloner Weinstock. Lt*t me make it clear. If you could lake an 
analysis of the voters of Pennsylvania, Is It not a fact that ’a majority of them 
are wajre earners, or those that sympathize with \vaj;e ejirners? 

Mr. Williams. The majority of them, we will su^, work for waL't's. I>e<a\ise 
they are all In some line of Industry. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. N«)\v. the majority rules, doesn’t It, In Peims.\l- 
vaiiia the same as in every other State in the union? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. If the majority of these waj;e earners wanted the 
women to vote, can not they by their ballot give them llu‘ rl^dit by voting for 
woman suffrage? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir; but the w'omen that want to vote won’t get it until 
the men say they can liave it. It is the ones that don't g(‘t it that art* enliih'd 
to It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. All right. If the majority of the wage eanu'rs 
of the State of Pennsylvania believe it is to the economie ujul political liiltMcst 
to have the women vote, they can have them vote? Tla* power Is ahsidutcMy 
within their own political hands? What netTl llu‘y to rise up in arms against 
the authorities? 


Mr. Williams. Your actions are judged by the conditions you an‘ forced to 
submit to. It is all very well tor the niamifacturer wlio bas been gtdting a 
large amount of the wealth that has been prodm ed to say prot(‘ct my }»roiK‘rty. 
Tliis Is only a proof of the doctrine of ecoimmic deterinlrnitlon. The nay 
lie gets his living determines his attitude^ and action. If he was l)onml by 
the present system of pro(lncti<m and distribution you are satislled with, but 
when it makes one Star of Retbloln'in, like we have Charles Schwab, (Iumi I 
say the system ought to ho changed. 

(jonimissioner Wkinstock. How many men work at Hetldehem? 

Mr. Williams. Nine thousaml. 

Commissioner WKl.^s'IocK. There were 9,000 men against one S« h\vab? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. 

Cominis.sioner Wkinstock. Nine thousand possible vot(“< against oike vote? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir; and we beat bis man lor Coiigross. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. What greater power can you put Into (lie bands 
of the worker than the liallot? 

IMr. W'lLLiAMS. I will show yon liow' it works in»w\ Ho inid a candidate, .F. 
Davis, and we defeated blin, but when Judge S<'ott diod the Keptibllcan goveiaior 
made this fellow judge In our county tlint we had <h'feate(l. 

(V»muii.ssioner Wkinstock. V’ery well, if that did not suil the wishes of the 
\vorkers at the next election they <*onld slawv their displeasure? 

Mr, Williams. Yes, sir; and w^e will do it. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then you have all the renu^iy tliat any reasrunihle 
man could ask for wdien It Is placed in your owm hands? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir; hut there is the stump. The railroad unions In our 
State last year, or two years ago, I gnes.s it was last year, worked for eorlaln 
men for. the legislature, believing tliey stood for our interests, and when they 
got them there you don’t see the money pass, hut they jiass corrujit legislation 
against the vvorkers that sent them there. They .serve the interests of tlnvse 
men who live off of the toil of the working man. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Are all workers bribe takers? 

Mr. Williams. I didn’t say that, 

Commissioner WTunstock. Then It is the duty of tlie worke rs that have the 
power in their community to elect representatIv<*H that are proof against brllM* 


tHlcinfif ? 

Mr. Williams. How are you going to get the proof? We have lusm tliinking 
of that for a long time until finally we have a certain number of them In our 

political labor organizations. , i i 

Commissioner Wkinstoc'K. Then you cun t Maine anybod.y el.se. 

Mr, Williams. We have never ha<i a working class party In emitrM In any 
State or In control In the United Statics. We have parties in control lial pass 
one Bet, and'they do something that the other sl.le do^n’t '‘I,'’!;;' 

throw them out, and we get unother biineli in, and they will Bit While 

and pass something that they don’t like, and there is a change . .. 

there are changes going on all the time the people are g.-Uing the f t*;" « all 
the time with the high cost of living and wages dropping '*'’'7"; * '*' 

tlou of automatic and semiautomatic machinery by the manufacturer si g 
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KoinotliliiK that will make a change In the methods of production and distribu- 
tion of our commodities. 

(?<)iiiniIsslorier Wkinstock. You are drifting away from my question. What' 
Justification is there for you to incite men to arras, for you to incite men to go 
against your own government when you and the rest of your fellow workers 
have tin* power absolutely In your hands by the ballot? 

Mr. Williams. The justification of carrying on peaceful strikes, of having 
contnfi of the situation, and the State sending in a bunch of men that spill our 
life-blood out in tlie street. The State don’t exist for us only theoretically and 
liypocrltically. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then, because tlie men that you have elected to 
office have not carri(Hl out what yon believe is the proper course for them to 
pursue, you propo.se to start an open rebellion? 

JNIr. W 1 LLIAM.S, No; I didn’t say tlmt ; I said in defense of our homes at ^ny 
tlfue that it means annihilation or flglit. I am known in my own towm as a man 
that is one of the yellowlst, a fellow that don’t go out and want to fight, you 
can take this book at your convenience and go tiirough here and see where on 
evi'ry page 1 advocated peace, but I want to t('!l you that when men have to 
submit to certain conditions, it is a study of psychology. You can sit in your 
office and i)ldlosoplil7-e on tlie conditions of the working class. When I was a 
young fellow I stood at a mine where HO had been killcil, and heard the women 
irioaning and crying. Somebody else ren<l that in the new.spat)er.s and didn’t 
sympathize with the poor women and cliildren like I did. If that mine owner 
was satisfied with less profit, we would have had 50 more fathers and brothers, 
but In order to make profit lie look those fellow.s’ lives. That is why the men 
get that idea. It is not profit with us, It is life and death. We want peace, 
and the manufacturer luMugs in the State police and says, you will submit or 
w(‘ will starve you, or you will be clul)he<l ami shot. It is tlie spirit of your 
fori‘fatlu‘rs tlmt makc's you fight. I want f(i tell you now, force to-day is the 
most respected thing tliere Is in this world. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You are an advocate of force, are you? 

l\Ir. Williams. No, no; I am not an adv<M*ate of force. I am against mili- 
tarism, but wliat luive you got going on in Europe^? And to-day the United 
State's Covernment Insists on furnislilng shells to lilow the Cermans to pieces. 

(V)mrnlssioiu'r Wkinstock. Are we to understand from the expressions you 
have given here that you are giving expression to your own views or those of 
your fellow workers? 

Mr. WiLiiv.Ms. No; they are my individual views which have come to me 
from close study of the labor movement; but I know they are held by the most 
cons('rvative members of labor organizations in our State and as a result of 
^^hat the State ixdice have been doing to the men who try to be peaceable. 

CommlssloiK'r T.knnon. I Just want to ask you, to see whether I understood 
your reply to the basis of all Mr. Welnsto<*k’s questions: Do you believe that 
the voting wageworkers of Pennsylvania — ami it is the greatest Industrial 
State proiiortloually In tlie Union — that the wageworkers have a majority in 
the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Williams. Well, they have not got a majority of the working class. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Oh, of all tlie pimple in tlie State. 

Mr. Williams. No, no; not the voter. 

Commi.ssloner Lennon. Do the voters that work for wages constitute a ma- 
jority in the State of Pennsylvania, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Williams. Not the voters; no; not by far. 

Commls.sioner Lennon. Have they a majority in tlio UnihNl States? 

^Ir. Williams. 1 don’t believe so. Why. pretty near half the people in Penn- 
sylvania are foreigners or of foreign descent — or most one-lmlf — according to 
the last document issueil. They have no vote, and those that have no vote are 
tlie ones that have to work under the worst conditlon.s. Those are the 121- 
cents-an-hoiir men. 

Oiinlrnmn Walsh. Mr. Garretson has a question he would like to ask you. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, you made the statement that your view was 
that the man should arm himself for the purpose of protecting himself against 
the invasion of his own home? 

. Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. What is the difference morally between the man 
prottH'ting his own home witli arms and a corporation hiring a body of thugs 
to protect its property — legal rights? 
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Mr. Williams. Well, I should say a man hn.s more right to proteet his Imnie 
than a corporation has to protect its property. 

Commissioner Garketson. He would have at least as much, anyway, 
wouldn’t he? 

Mr. WrLijAMS. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. To risk his own skin Instead of hiring skin? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, .sir; 1 want to say in regard to that statement made l>y 
Keppler, I had occasion to go to one ju'^tlce’s otfl(*e witli a man who was ar- 
rested and was quite sineroly called to aecmint for that statenuait by Sergt. 
Smith, I think the name was; and 1 asked him then. “Ha\e you got a 
light to come into my house without a warrant and arrest me.” and he says, 
*• No.” I says, that is the reason we made that statement. You gtd a warrant 
and you can arrest any of us. Rut we did not want anybody coming in tbei-e 
Mights without a warrant and taking us. 

(-hairman Walsh, Tliat is all; thank yon. That matter that you have 
there, that I interrupted you in reading, if you will just submit Unit we will 
consider it witli the halanee. 

Mr. Williams. What matter do yon mean? 

Chairman Wat.sh. You had some matiadal- a re)»ort mad«‘. in wldeli (lie 
testimony of Mr. Kelly ai»peared, or from \\hlcli tlu* testimony of Mr. Kelly 
was read — the chii t of police? 

Mr. Williams, ^e.s, sir. 

Chairman Wals.< And you ha<l some other doeumenis you said you wanlei! 
to offer in ovidenci*? 

Mr. Williams. Tliat is on def(‘eti\e work and one thing another? 

(Chairman Walsh. Yes, sir. 

(\)mmIssioner Linnon. Have you a copy of the report made by tlie Ked(*ral 
Council of Churches? 

Mr. Williams. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Will you tile that with the commission? 

Mr, Williams. Ye.s, sir. 

(chairman Walsh. (Vin you gi\(‘ us the .substance of what tb(‘y say about 
Sunday work? 

Mr, Williams. It begins ami gi\t's you a tabulation of bow many men 
worked on Sunda.y^ — the i>ercentage that work on Sumlay, and 

Chairman Wat.sii (interrupting). Hid they iak«‘ a iMisitlon against It or 
inako any request to the company or th(‘ men not to do it, or what did they do? 

Mr. Williams. Wliy, the suggestion is made by the ministers to the — they 
made a suggestion to tlie ministers 

Chairman Walsh. The part 1 want to get at is tliat would seem to be a 
strict conflict now between economics and the moral law. What did they do? 
Did they tell the men, “Don't work on Sunday; it is against divine law?” Dr 
what did they say? 

Mr. Williams. Well, they suggested certain riH'orainemlations. They go on 
to try to defend tlie miiiist(‘rs first; imt tiiey make the same recommenda- 
tions — 

Chairman Walsh. AVell, just submit it. I guess it is n little too long to 
read. 

Mr. Wii.LTAMs. Oh, It Is a long proixisition to rend. Do you want these 
photographs? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. Iveave those photographs. I understood all these 
documents were submitted here, including this scrapbook that you offered. 

Mr. Wn.LiAMs. I would like to get this all back again, after you are through 
with them. 

Chairman Walsh. All right; just put that In the rec-ord here, that you can 
have all of it after temporary use. There was one question I omitted to ask 
you. You say that this troofier was tried and acquitteii. Now, was the trooiK*r 
that assaulted Mr. Gallagher tried? 

Mr. Williams. No; I don’t believe so. I don’t believe he w^as ever brought 
to trial. 

Clialrman Walsh. Well, was any effort made to prosecute him, that you 
know of? 

Mr. Williams. Why, In one of my newspaper accounts there It said a 
warrant had been Issued for him ; but I don’t believe it was ever s(*rve<.l. I tell 
you it was impossible — we used to think we had it on them, and we w^ould 
recognize the man and would do something 

38819“— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 11 57 
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(’lialriuHU Wai.bh. Well, so far arf you are concerned, you did not? 

Mr. Williams. No. They would change the numbers on the men, and the 
numbers they had would not corresiiond with the features of the men, and then 
you <‘oukl not get after them. 

Chairman Waisii. Maj. Groome. 

STATEMENT OF MR. J. E. B. CUNNINGHAM. 

Mr. J. E. B. Cunningham (arising from the audience and addressing the 
commission). Mr. (’hariman and Members of the Commission, I desire to 
present and file at this stage of the proceedings, with your honorable body, my 
crcMlentlals us spe<dal deputy attorney general representing the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, and to have my appearance noted as appearing for the Com- 
monwealth. And I am directed, Mr. Chairmen and Memliers of this Commission, 
by the governor and by the attorney general of Pennsylvania to say to you 
that although they naturally have some question as to the power of this 
commission, or of any similar commission, to compel the attendance and testi- 
mony of otlicers of the executive department of a State, at the same time 
they are too i)roud of the character of the State ixilice of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania and of (he fact that In every instance of industrial disturbance 
the Commonwealth and its otHcers have endeavoretl to maintain, and we think 
have succeeded In maintaining, a position of strictest neutrality, and becau.se 
we want to assist you in every way in tlie performance of your duty, they have 
directed the sui>erinten(lent of the department of State police and the special 
deputy attorney general to come here and give you every fact within their 
knowledge, and If you want it, a certified copy of every record within their 
possession. 

Now, at the same time, Mr. Chairman, in order that this action on the 
part of our State authorities may not be treated as a precedent, I desire 
merely to file with the stenograplier a formal protest with reference to the 
jurisdiction of tlie commission to compel tliese things in order that the record 
may protect us from ever being used as a prece<lent in case we should at some 
future time refuse to obey subpoenas by congressional committees. 

With your permission, then, I will just submit these for the record and ask 
you to proceed with your investigation as you may wish. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good ; and we also appreciate the courtesy of the 
governor and of the State governimmt and of yourself in attendance here. 

Mr. Cunningham. We are very anxious to give you any facts within our 
knowledge. 

(For documents siibnilttod by witness see Cunningham Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2 
at end of this subject.) 

STATEMENT OF MR. S. C. LONG. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I Imve been requested by the commission to read 
publicly Into the record a communication from Mr. S. C. Long, general manager 
of the Penn.sylvanla Railroad Co., addressed to tlie chairman of this commission 
(reading) : 

“Dear Sir: Referring to the statement made to-day before your body by 
Mr, W. H. Pierce, that Mr. J. C. Johnson, superintendent of telegraph of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad laid paid $300 to certain men connected with the train 
organizations of the Pennsylvania Rallroml, we desire to submit the following 
so there shall be no misunderstanding in this matter: 

“ When the strike was called at Pittsburgh in May, 1911, the company was 
fearful that some of the members of the transportation brotherhood might 
join the strikers. Accordingly the general chairman of each of the four 
brotherhoods, Messrs. A. I. Kaufman, general chairman of the B. L. F. & E. ; 
William Park, general chairman of the B. of L. E. ; John B. Hendricks, general 
chairman of the D. R. C. ; and E. V. Kapp, general chairman of the B. of R. T., 
were requesteii by the general manager to go to Pittsburgh and see that the 
members of tbelr brotherhoods lived np to the agreements they had with the 
company and remained at work, with the distinct understanding that they 
should not be asked to do any work other than that they always had performed 
in the positions they held. 

“These men did this, and their efforts were successful In preventing any 
of the members of their organizations from leaving the service of the railroad 
company. After the strike was over, as each of these general chairman had 
occasion to come to the office of Mr. .Johnson, who was chairman of the labor 
board, in the performance of their duties as general chairman, he thanked 
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them for the very efficient services they had rendered Ihe company, and ihe 
organisations, and told them that the company desired to show some apprecia- 
tion of their work, and accordingly tliey were each given $300, which they wore 
toid could be used toward defraying their expenses or any other purpose that 
they might choose. Nothing was askeil of these men in return. What was done 
w'us entirely in keeping w ith the action of the company toward a large number 
of other employees, as set forth on page 14 of the History of I.abor Troubles 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, u copy of which has been filed with your 
commission. 

“ Yours, very truly, “ S. C. I.oNn, 

“ General Mniunjcr, l^ennsylrnnia Railroad Co." 

TESTIMONY OF MAJ. JOHN C. QROOME. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please stal(‘ .\oiir nana*? 

Maj. Geoomk. John C. Groome. 

(Chairman Walsh. Are you connected witii tlie Pennsylvania State Police? 
If so, what Is your position? 

Maj. Groome. Superintendent. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any profession or buslm*ss aside from tlnit? 

Maj. Groome. Member of the firm of Gnmine & Co., lni])orters and wine 
merchants. 

Chairman Walsh. And have you taken any interest In that firm for tlie last 
four or five years? 

Maj. Groome. I have been unable to take any active* interest in the firm on 
account of police duty. 

Cludrman Walsh. Is that a cori>oration or a partm'rship? 

Maj. Groome. A partnership. 

Chairman Walsh. Engag('d in mercantile business? 

Maj. Groome. Ye.s* .sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And not manufacturers? 

Maj. Groome. Not at all. 

Chairman Walsh, And you are a member of the organization? 

Maj. Groome. I am. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is your title, may I ask. You are referred to 
here as Maj. Groome." I believe that comes from another militia title? 

Maj. Groome. That comes from tlie highest rank I had In the National (lunnl, 
and as a member of which I serve<l in Porto Rico during the Spanish War. I 
was in Porto Rico with a squadron of cavalry. I had been In the National 
Guard for many y(?ars. 

Chairman Walsh. When was the State Police of Pennsylvania organized? 

Maj. Groome. In May, 1905. 

Chairman Walsh. IIow many members has it? 

Maj. Groome. Two hundred and twenty -tdght. 

Chairman Walsh. Kindly state their rank, so far as I heir duty Is concerned. 

Maj. Groome. Well, according to the act, there is a department of State 
police, which consi.sts of a .siif>erinteiident, deputy, and two clerks. Then tluue 
is the police force which consists of 228 officers and men. According to the 
act, it is divided into four troops, a captain, lieutenant, four sergeants, four 
corporals, and the balance are privates. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the provision of the law with reference to In- 
creasing or diminishing your force.s. Major? 

Maj. Groome. There Is no provision whatever. It can be increased only by 
act of the legislature, and likewise it coul<l not be decreased except by act; 
that is, the number Is fixed by law, and the act which originally created the 
forces has never been changed. It has been amended to Increase the salaries 
and make some noncommissioned officers of privates, but the original number 
of 228 has never been changed since the force was first organized ; can not be 
changetl except by act of the legislature. 

Chairman Walsh. Please indicate where the force Is quartered, and in what 
manner. 

Maj. Groome. Well, the force Is dlvldetl, as I say, into 4 troops, 2 officers, and 
55 noncommissioned officers and men. They are designated as Troops A, B, C, 
and D. They are In barracks. A troop is located at Pottsville, a troop at 
Wyoming, in the eastern part of the State, a troop at Greensburg, and a troop 
at Butler, In the western part of the State. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the location made with reference to industrial centers, 
or agricultural centers, or how? Or Is there any design in the location? 
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Miij. Gjickime. Well, I don’t wish to take up any more of your time than neeea- 
sary, and' not as much as some of your recent witnesses have, hut I would like 
to explain, if you have the time, the way the force is or^^anlssed and distributetl. 

Chairman Walsh. Major, if you prefer to make a statement in a general way 
prior to being askeil any questions, we will be very glad to have you do so, 
and it may do away with the necessity of asking many questions. You know 
the subject. 

Maj. Groome. I think I can save your time. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. We will be glad to do it. 

IMaj. Groome. When the act wuis passed creating this department — a State 
jxdice force— of course it wans a new departure. There was nothing like it In 
this country, and no precedent and nothing to pattern it after and go on. If 
you Imve seen the act it is very short and simply provides the number of men 
and the amount of their salary, their duties as far as cooiierating with the local 
police, and leaves everything else to the sut)erlntendent ; that is, it spares the 
distribution of the troops, the rules and rtigulations controlling the affairs, 
whether they shall be marrle<l or not, their uniforms, and how they shall be 
armed — everything is left to the superintendent, in the original act. After I 
accepted this position I went very carefully — it was absolutely new^ to me, as 
well as everyone else*. I wamt over the reconls, the records of crime and dls* 
turbance.s throughout the State and consulted officials living In the various parts 
of the State, and found that in four districts w’here the troops were established, 
were the districts in which there had been the most disorder in the 5 or 10 years 
jirior to llKlf); and with the approval of the government I established a troop in 
each of these localities. 

Now, there Is some reference to the selection of men, and a few other com- 
ments. I should like to say that the gi*eatest care has always been exercised 
in tbe selection of the men as to their past records, tboir moral character, and 
tlielr physical condition. When tbe forc<‘ was first organized I had 1,010 appli- 
cations for the 228 positions ; men that I had never seen or never had heard of. 
livery one of those men was examined according to the civil-service rules, some 
at Pittsburgh and some at Philadelphia. Th(‘ law pri'scribes that a man shall 
be between the ages of 21 and 45, a citizen of the United States, of good moral 
cliaracter, and able to read. Tlio.se are the only restrictions. From the list 
of applicants who were examined mentally I may say I selected about 300 of 
those men who were examined- physically, and subjected to a physical examina- 
tion which was more strict than the Army — the present United States Army — 
examination ; more strict in the eyesight test ; and much more strict in some 
other respects. That was the starting point; and the men who passed those 
examinations were then appointed on the State police force. Of course, there 
wwe no rules, no regulations, and nothing to go by ; and these men were divided 
into four troops. They were .sent to the barrac ks. I designed the uniforms, 
decided how they should be armed, and decided that it would be necessary for 
each man to be mounted, and purchased the horses and drilled the men and 
gave them as much instruction 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make those regulations and instructions yourself? 

Maj. Groome. Absolutely. Nobody else could. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you have any prototype In the country on which you 
jfianned that? 

Maj. Groome. I have the reports of the Texas Rangers, which was the only 
organization of any sort in the country, and also I got tlie reports of the opera- 
tions of members of the police forces throughout the civilized world. I got the 
Italians, the Germans, the Royal Northwestern Police, and the Irish police; 
and from going over their reports and the duties which they performed I came 
to the conclusion that the conditions in Ireland were more similar to those !n 
Pennsylvania, so far as the Industrial and agricultural conditions and the char- 
acter of the population was concerned. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you make any personal investigation of European 
countries? 

Maj. Groome. Yes; I went to Ireland with a letter from our secretary of 
state, and spent three weeks in the barracks studying their methods, organi- 
zation, and rules and regulations of their constabulary. 

Chairman Walsh. What are they called? 

Maj, Groome. The Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that organized? Is there a superintendent, n local 
superintendent in Ireland in charge? 

Maj. Groome. Yes ; he is appointed by the Crown. They have 10,000 men in 
Ireland. 
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CJhalrman Walsh. Is there a siii>eri<>r officer—lms he a sui>erJor efh.er in 
England? 

MaJ. Groome. No, sir ; he is at the head of it. 

Chairman Walsh. The man on the gnnnid in Ireland is the absolute liead of 
the organization? 

Maj. Groome. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Under the law has he like autiiority with you say to say- 
ing how many there shall l)e, and the location of tlie barracks, and the nio\e- 
inent of the men from time to time? 

Maj. Groome. I do not think he has at tlie present time, for the Irish Con- 
stabulary has been in existence over years. I imagine the original super- 
intendent must have had that authority, irelaiid, as yon know, Is about tlje 
same size as the State of Pennsylvania witli s<iuare miles; and they have 

30,000. 

Chairman Walsh. How does Ireland comi>are with tlu' State of 1‘ennsyl- 
vania as to population? 

Maj. Groomk. It i.s not so large; I am not fandllar with the exact population 
of Ireland. 

Chairman Walsh. Does the constabulary in Ireland have authority in the 
large cities like Glasgow and Dublin? 

Maj. Groome. They police all of the cities except Dublin. 

('hairman Walsh. Does Dublin have a st'parate arrangement? 

Maj. Groome. They have a municipal f<u‘ce ; the halanci' of (he cities are 
under the constabulary. 

('liairman Walsh. You spent, you say, three weeks at the barracks? 

Maj. (Jn(H)ArE. Yes; jind got llieir id(‘as and tlunr rules and n'giilat ions. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you get a copy of the printed rules and regulations? 

Maj. Grooms:;. Yes, sir. They are very (‘labonite and not at all useful to us; 
there are conditions tliere wlii<*h we can not touch. 

Now, when there is a vacancy on the for<*e at the present time, in order to 
show you the cliaracter of the sele<*ti(»n of (he men, a man makes his ai»pllca- 
tlon and it Is [jlaced on file, and in his appli<’ation la* stat(‘s ids past (‘xperieru'e 
and recommendations. Whcui his turn Is r<*ache(] his past record is very care- 
fully looked into, and if it i.s not good he is not considen'd. If his past r(H*ord 
and recommendations are sufficient he conies to Jlarrisliurg or Philadel]>lila and 
is put through a strict physical examination by the man who iierforms llie duty 
of looking them over when they are presiuUed. 

Chairman Walsh. Who does that? 

Maj, Groome. The deputy does at Harrisburg, and I should say 50 p(T cent 
of the men stop in Harri.sburg or Pliilad<*lphia, and either the deputy or myself 
sees them. 

Chairman Walsh. Under the Pennsylvania law, with which I am not fa- 
miliar, If a man Is rejected for any reason then you go hack to the list for 
another man, do you? 

Maj. Groome. Yes; take another man. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any limitation upon the continuance of that; 
that is, can you call for as many as you plea.'^e until you get the proixu’ one? 

Maj. Groome. We have a list of over a humlnMl men who have s^hti service 
In the Regular Army waiting for positions, and w(* have liundrtHls of others 
besides. I can take the last man on the list If I tlilnk It ks fair, hut we 
usually take them in turn. 

After they pass a physical examination they have a mental examination, 
written, to show their ability to make reports and keep a proper account of 
things. 

If the applicant is found stitlsfactory the man Is enll.ste<l and sent to the 
training barracks at Pottsville, where he spen<l.s four months in probationary 
service. He is not allowed to go on duty or go on the road or make arrests 
until he has been in the service four months. Then during that four months 
they have daily schooling In the criminal, forestry, and game laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania and have mounte<l drills and dismounted drills, and are 
taught the care of horses and their arms and equipment and the different duties 
of the police. 

At the end of the four months if the man Is satisfactory to the officer in 
charge of the recruiting barracks be Is then n.ssigned to one of the four troops 
and Is put on regular patrol duty. That Is (he way we get our men. 

The promotions in the force are all made from the ranks. I have not got a 
captain to-day who was a captain when the force started. When the force first 
started it was necessary to select what I considered the best-trained men who 
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came before me. Those men in the course of time did not prove all I wanted 
of them ; they were not able to handle the position of a captain or lieutenant, 
and promotions were made from men In the ranks. I have never started a 
man on the force in any other position than as a private. 

If vacancies occur, through resignation or discharge by summary court, pro- 
motions are made from the ranks. 

The punishment is entirely by summary court, or what is known as court- 
martial. The punishment is ordinarily fine, or, if the offense is serious enough, 
dismissal. I have never punished a man to the extent of a fine of 25 cents 
since the force was organized without a fair and impartial trial before a sum- 
mary court, conducted by his officer, at which this man can produce his wit- 
nesses to prove his Innocence, if possible. If he proves that the charge is not 
correct the man is excused and no record is made of it; if he is found guilty 
of the charge the evidence and the sentence of the summary court is submitted 
to me. If I approve of It the man Is fined, and the man is discharged. There 
has never been a punishment without that since the force was organized. The 
men know that ; they know that if they behave properly they can remain on 
the force, and if they do not behave they will be fined or dismissed, and they, 
know that if once they are dismissed from the force no power on earth can get 
them back again, and they know that If they behnve themselves and do their 
duty no power can get them off. That has established the esprit de corps nec- 
essary for so small a force of men to maintain law and order in such a large 
State ns Pennsylvania, wKli between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 of inhabitants; and 
I think I have got that result. 

One of the reusoms — well, I may say the force Is regulateil or controlled by 
general orders. We have no printed manual. As I say, when the force was 
organized It was an experiment, and I considered it was a mistake to make 
rules and regulations; but I saw what was necessary, and as circumstances 
arose I issued what is known in the service as “general orders,’’ and I suppose 
there are probably 800 or 400 general orders, some not necessary now, but that 
number have been issued to guide the men, and my rules and regulations have 
governed the force. 

I have been accused of being Influenced by politics in making appointments, 
and, of course, you can stv from what I tell you, that politics <lo not enter into 
the appointment of tlie men in any way. 

Of the 230 officers and men on the force to-day, 225 have seen service in the 
Regular Army. I have got l)ut five men who have not been in the Unitefl 
States service and wlio came to me with honorable discharges, and the ma- 
jority of them have character “excellent” on their discharge. If you are 
familiar with a discharge from the United States Army you will know that there 
are four grades of character ; there Is fair, good, very good, and excellent. 
Excellent is tlie highest character that a discharged soldier can get ; and when I 
tell you that 225 of my 230 men that have been in the service all have an honor- 
able discharge, and over 50 per cent of them with excellent character, you can 
recognize that they are not the degenerate sons of the degenerate middle class 
that some of our friends have claimed. You can also readily understand 
that the recommendation or record of a discharged soldier is much more com- 
plete than any recommendation made by a civilian. If you should send me 
a clerk from your office, for Instance, or a young man from the farm, you 
could probably vouch for him during the hours of from 9 o’clock In the morn- 
ing until 5 o’clock at night, but what he does between 5 o’clock in the even- 
ing and 9 o’clock the next morning you have no means of knowing, and those 
are usually the hours that some of those young men get into mischief; but 
when you get the discharge of a man from an officer of a troop In which that 
man has served for three or six or nine years, as some of our men have, that 
officer has seen and knows what that man’s conduct has been for every hour 
of the day and for every day of the year; he can give you a recommendation 
for that man covering his time from 6 o'clock in the morning until 6 o’clock 
the following morning, and I consider from exiwrience that the recommendation 
of an honorably discharged soldier from the United States Army with excel- 
lent character is the strongest recommendation and guaranty of a man that 
you can get In this country; and when we take the greatest possible pains 
and get men with the best of records and whom we find are fit physically, 
and then instruct them, we have done all that is possible for human hature 
to do to provide against mistakes. We can not guarantee the future of the 
Individual, and while we select men with the greatest possible care, some of 
our men out of the 225 in the last 10 years have turned out badly. When that 
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occurs we get rid of them, but I think our system of taking the greati st possi- 
ble care to select the proper kind of men la about the best that can be devlsc'd. 

Now, after the men are sent to their barracks and liuve had this four 
months’ schooling at Pottsvllle, their training <loes not stoj) there, but tluTe 
is a school held once a week in every one of tlie l)arra<‘ks, and it does not 
make any difference whether a man has been on the force 10 years, he atttMala 
that school, where they are Instructed in the advance work of police. 'IMutc 
I s not a man on the force, I <lo not think, wiio lias bwu on over a year, who 
is not thoroughly familiar with all of the game laws of the Statc'^ — ^ 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Is that wlmt is nieant by advance work, 
the study of those laws? 

Maj. Groome. Yes; tlie game laws of the State and forestry laws and de- 
tective work is taken up, and criminal laws. I will say that 'we have not a 
man on the force who has been on for two years that c'an not present n (‘ase 
before a justice of the peace and present the prop(‘r evldeiicc*, and for that 
reason our total number of convictions in proportbai to the total number of 
arrests is very large; we have averaged about 80 or JM) jht cent of <*(a»viclians 
to the arrests made, and that is only made possible by the na*n knowing when 
to make arrests, w'hen they have a right to make arrests, and when a ci’litit* 
lias b<‘en committed, and to have the proper evidence when they bring the caM* 
before the Justice. 

Chairman Walsh. In the inferior courts in Penn.sylvania Is it usual for the 
police officer to present the case? 

IMaj. Groome. It Is, if the police officer has intelligence enough to gt‘t il ; soiiu‘ 
police officers have not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In the training school, do you train thi* men us to 
their duties in connection with strikes and labor disputes? Do you train them 
as to the rights of citizens? 

Maj. Groome. Certainly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How do you train tlieni in conm^cllon with labor 
disputes, for instance, if they are sent to a place like at Bethbdiein? 

Maj. Groome. Officially we know nothing about labor disputes. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. That Is one of yonr duties, is It not, to call Ibom 
out in such times? 

Maj. Groome. We are calle^l out by the sheriff or the local peace offlc(‘r, ami 
never respond to a request without finding out why we are called. Say, the 
disturbance is like it w'ns at I5(*tblehem, wdiere n groat many men were c'ollect- 
Ing, and the sherilT at Bethlehem shonhl telegraph mo and biegraph the 
governor, and his statement to me was that there were from nine to fiftinm 
thousand men in a mob that had done a certain amount of damage and were 
likely to do more, I would not recognize that ns a labor disturbance, because 
I have no knowledge of the conditions. I don’t know to-day and didn’t know 
at the time why there was a strike, nor is it possible for us to tell a so-callwl 
striker from the tough or hired thug or anything else. 

Wlieu w^e respond to the request from the local authorities to a.ssist them in 
obtaining law and order, which Is provided in the act and which says it shall 
be our duty, if I go myself, and T go wlien the entire squad goes out, and if 
not I send a detachment under an officer who goes, he goes with simply an 
order to maintain law and order. Those are his only Instructions lu the ca.s(‘. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. And when Is he relieved? 

Maj. Groome. When the sheriff or local authorities who askeil for our as- 
sistance informs me that the situation has ceased to be serious and lie can 
handle the case himself. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you do personal service at Bethlehem? 

Maj. Groome. No; there was only a troop ami one-half there. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you ever done any personal service in labor 
troubles such as that? 

Maj. Groome. I was out at one time — the men were sent to Bethlehem and 
were on duty at Philadelphia six days and nights when tlie call came from the 
sheriff at Bethlehem. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell, will you please let Mr. Groome finish his 
statement without interruption and then we will take up the question you are 
asking about? 

Commissioner O’CJonnell. I was just asking him about this while he was on 
the subject of Instruction in the school. 

Maj. Gboome. I was just saying that never since the force has been In ex- 
istence have we sent assistance to any locality at the reque.st of any organization 
or corporation or private citizen. We have sent detached men, one or two, to a 
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district attorney or to a mayor or to a Justice of the peace ; but we have never 
sent a large detail where there Is rioting without a written or telegraphic re- 
quest therefor on tlie part of the local aiithoriti(>s, and frequently we have 
refused to send assistance on that request because on Investigation I found 
that it was not necessary and tliat tlie sheriff was laying down on his job and 
wanted someone else to do his work. And in my answer to your question- 
written answer— I gave the number of riots in which we have been called on 
and the siieriff’s name, and we have the telegrams or written letters from them 
showing it was after tlieir urgent requi^st tliat we sent men at all, but never 
sent them without a re<iuest from the local autliorities or the sheriff. 

I may say during the 10 years we have been in cx.lstence we have had 9 men 
killed by rioters in the line of duty and 17 nnm liopolessly crippled for life. We 
have never yet killed a man; it has never Ix^en })iv)vcn that we have killed a 
man illegally or unlawfully. We have kllltnl murderers, committing murder 
when we have seen tlie murder committed ; we have killiMl naai attacking a hall, 
as the Italians did at New Florence when they attacked a house, but on mob 
duty it has never yet been proven that wo have killeil a man. 

I would suggest, as it was intimated to me in a letter from your commission, 
that it Is my humble opinion the elTect and result of the State police force of 
Pennsylvania is very excellent, both in apprehending criminals and in the pre- 
vention of crime. Now, the statement which has been made, that the State 
police force la essentially a strike-breaking organization, and when not engaged 
in strikes they may make arrests or do a little patrolling is very easily con- 
tradicted by the fact that each year since the force has been organize^l the 200 
men— it la possible for more than 200 men to be use<I, but I practically have a 
working force of 200 men— these 2(K) m<‘n have patrolled over 500.000 miles each 
year since the force was organize<l. Last year they visited 2,364 towns in 66 
counties during their patrolling; they made 2,198 arrests for 75 different crimes, 
and (if those arrests 80 per cent resulted in conviction. And on that line I would 
like to say from the records which I have submitted to you, and which you 
can verify, in refenmce to being a strike-breaking organization the average time 
that each man on the force has spent in riot duty since the force was organized 
has been one day per year per man; the other 36^1 days in the year this strike- 
breaking organization is patrolling the State of Pennsylvania, covering over 
500,(K)0 miles and making two to three thousand arrests a year. We have made 
in 10 years over 24,000 arrests, of which I am sure 90 per cent would not have 
l>een made if it had not btH'u for the force, because the sheriffs would be rather 
indifferent about pursuing them after they had gone beyond their jurlsdictibn. 
We have gone as far as South Carolina and over Into Virginia and other places 
and brought back criminals who we have pursued. Three hundre<l and sixty- 
four days in the year they are patrolling the Stale and protecting tlie lives and 
property of the citizens, and one day each year they are on riot duty ; some of it 
is not due to labor disturbances and some of it is. 

Chairman Walsji. At this point we will stand adjournetl until 2 o’clock, and 
you will kindly resume the stand at that time. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 p. in., on Saturday, May 8, 1915, an adjournment was 
taken until 2 p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon may proceed now, Major. 

Mnj. Groome. !Mr. Chairman, I was not exactly sure of the information that 
the commission might require, so I did not prepare a written brief, I simply 
made notes, and am trying to give you as best I can a history of the organiza- 
tion, and anything that I omit, I would be glad to have my attention called to it. 

Chairman Walsh. It has its advantages, Major, not to have done so. 

Mnj, Gboome. I saw tliat. With reference to the number of miles covered 
and arrests made during the year I may say during the nine years the force 
has been in active duty the members have patrolled 3,813,512 miles of territory 
and made 24,633 arn^ts. A great many of tliese arrests have been made after 
rendering assistance to the district attorneys, judges, chiefs of police, or mayors 
at their request, and to give you an ideau of the number of these requests, 

I may say in the last five years I have recelvecl 17,486 requests for assistance 
from judges, district attorneys, sheriffs, chiefs of police, mayors, and private citi- 
zens, That would be 10 requests a day, every day in the year for five years, which 
gives yon an idea of the general scope of the work and the demand there Is 
from the State officers and the law-abiding citizens of Pennsylvania for this 
force. Now, referring again to the charge of strike breaking — or before I 
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get to that I will say, as yon probably know, wo nro nnthorizod ninlor the act 
to act as game, fire, and tlsh wurdous, to give thorn every assistanoo in onr 
power, and In the past we hove remlere<l valuable assistance to the game 
warden In enforcing the game laws, and to the tire warden in suppressing 
forest fires and saving millions of dollars in property which would luno binm 
destroyed if the fires had continue<1, an<l valuable assistance to the departnuMit 
of health, which is incorporated in their annual report, in villagi's during con- 
tagious diseases, where the lo<*nl nuthorilies are unahh' to <*onfine the Imiorant 
or foreign classes in their localities where the diM'ase (xcurred. W(‘ hii\e lunm 
of great assistance to the State live-s(o(‘k sanilary hoard in keei)lng them 
(piarantined in the foot-and-moulh disease and destro>ing ('ntth‘ under their 
order. 

During the Austin flood, which you will remember \Nas serious, and a great 
many lives lost and property destroyeil, that situation was taloMi charge of by 
the department of health, and after they had Ixsm tlaa-e lit itours wc* s<‘nt 
detail'there at their refpiest, and they found that their organization was unable 
to handle the feeding, housing, and policing of tla* homeless eltizens, and that 
department entirely was turned over to Dai^t. Rohins<m, who was tliere in 
charge of the detail. We fed ami honse<i and kept criminals out of that dis- 
trict for 10 days or 2 weeks. The Sharon tlood, we also remU'rcMl the same 
service, at the instance of the department of liealth. I have gi\(Mi .\on the 
number of miles, they run about the same, tiie nnml)er of arrests are about 
the same. For instance, the arr<‘sts in 1011 were 2,125, and tin* convietlous 
1,709. The arrests in 101.S were 1,000. convictions 1,714. That is to say, 00 
per cent of convictions, and in addition to tliat tlaM-i* wm-c' 128 awaiting trial, 
taking only those that were convicted it is nearly 00 per cent of tht‘ arn‘sts 
tliat resulted in convictions’. In 11)14 wo mad<‘ 2,008 arn'sis with 1.580 con- 
vlctlorjs. Those arrests wmtc made and were tal>nlat('d in my annual n'jiort 
under various headings. 

Chairman Walsh. Yon have suhmittfxl two annual reports, have von. 1013 
and 1914? 

Ma.i. Groome. 1014 lias not Ixeii printe4l O'he n*p^)rt has l>e(‘n made to the 
governor, and for economic purposes we thought it wais l)etter that tla* r(‘port 
w’ould be coterminous wdtli tiie legislative b'rni which is from .June I, 1013, 
to 1015, tlie data and statistics of tlie report are here, hut have not Ixmmi pni)- 
lished. I can give you a carbon copy of timt. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a typewritten carbon cof>.v? 

Maj. Oroome. Yes, sir; a typewTitteu carlion copy. Now\ to give you an 
idea of the arrests, and a few of the headings nmier which t!»e arn^sts are 
classified, I will take 1014. There were 218 arrests for assault an*! battery; 
157 convictions; tliere were 311 f4»r <lrlnklng and disorderly condiict, wdth 
206 convictions; 40 for murder and 13 convictions. Since the force has ix'en 
organized w^e have convicted 109 murderers. We have arrested, T Imagine, 
140 or 150, hut we have convictions of 109, the mn.iority of tlnan In the first 
degree and the pien have been execiitcxl. In 1011 tln^re were 22 arrests f4)r 
rape made, 19 for higliway robbery, 43 for robb(*ry, 109 for a violation of the 
flsh-and-game laws. In the eight y^'ars and in 1014 tliere were 10 for rioting. 
In nine years that the forex? has Imxmi in existence we have mailo 353 arrests 
for murder, we have made 167 for rape, we have 121 for higlnvay rolibery, 
270 for robbery, and 873 for vlolatitms of the game law. Tliose are a few. 
They are all in the reyiorts, hut here are n few of the headings that I have 
picked out that I thought might interest the comrnlssoin. 

Now, in addition to this duty of patrolling tlie State each year, we linvo to 
secure evidence and locate criminals who have escai>ed from the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and nine times out of ten those criminals w’ould be allowed to remain 
at large If It was dependent u|)on the local or county authorities. As, for 
example, in 1912 a man by the name of John Johnson, wanted for burglary In 
Chester County In May, 1911, was arrestcxl in New Jersey and tried, and he was 
convicted and sentenced to 30 years, in the Eastern Penitentiary. 

A man by the name of Barosn, wante<l for murder November 24, 1908, was 
arrested In New York December 1, 1912, and he was brought back and trle<l 
and convicted. 

A man by the name of , wanted for murder in 1910, was arrested 

November 17, 1910, in Birmingham, Ala., and was brought back and was sen- 
tenced to 20 years in the Western Penitentiary. 

A man by the name of Seeny, wanted for murder in Snydertown, committed 
December 5, 1910, was arrested February 15, 1911, at La Salle, 111., and tried 
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, aniVlfound sullty of manslaughter and sentenced to six years in the Western 
’ Penitentiary. 

A man by tbe name of Mandenor, wanted for murder July 9, 1912, in Vander- 
grltf, was arrested November 30, 1913, In Syracuse. 

Tbos(» are only a few to wlilch I have Just referred, but I think they will give 
you some idea of the work that was done by the force. 

I don’t know that there Is anything further in my statement, except I should 
like to refer to a statement made by Mr. Maurer the other day when I was not 
here. I umlerstand he presented you with a copy of a book of his. In which he 
said every statement in It was true ami had bt^en verified. I simply want to 
call attention to two statements in that book. This is in quotation marks from 
Mr. Maurer’s book. It is headed “.Judge Sadler’s opinion.” 

” Taken from the evidimce produced in Judge Sadler, of Cumberland County, 
Pa., impeachment proceedings: 

‘‘Affidavit No. 3, page 2. 

“In the matter of asking the court for a State police he (Judge Sadler) 
rerJled that the Stale constabulary was all right in ca.se of a riot, but that they 
could not do detistive work; that their epaulettes and their regalia savore<i tm) 
much of display of authority to enable them to ferret out a crime. Then I, 
dei)onent, George M. Miller, suggested a man lo<‘ally who I thought could do the 
work, but I remarked he was an ex-convict. To this his honor replied that It 
was no different In that way, as the State police were made up of ex-convicts. 

I .said It wsis my information they were ex-Unlted States .soldiers. Again the 
court replied: ‘ Mor(‘ than half of them are ex-convicts.’” 

I wrote to Judge Sadler and Im'losed this and asked him if the statement 
quoted him right, and this is his reply : 

“ JrixsKs’ CiiAMUKKs, Ntnth District, Carlisle, Pa. 

“My Dear Sir: The statement attrlbutiH.! to me as having been made to 
George M. Miller, that it was no dilTerenc<‘ in that way, as the State police were 
made u]) of (‘x-convlcts. or that more than half of them are ex-convicts, is 
utterly false. 

“ Yours, truly, 

“ \V. T. Sadler.” 

That la one of the numerous .statements in Mr. Maurer’s book which are not 
true. 

Chairman Walsh, Do('s the roll of membership give the previous employment 
of tliese men? 

Maj. Groome. No; the roll does not give that. The roll simply shows their 
military record. 

Chairman Walsh, Does the roll show some place that there jvas a civil- 
service examination? 

MaJ. Groome. All their examinations are on file at Harri.sburg. The civil- 
service examination is not very strict. Personally I do not think very much of 
the civil-service examination. 

Cliairman Walsh. That gives the antecedent of the men and their previous 
occupation and the like of that? 

Maj. Groome. The Army dl.scharge gives their occupation before they joined 
the Army. My record Is the Army discharge. 

Chairman Walsh. To your knowledge, has anyone of the men on the force 
had any criminal record? 

Maj. Groome. Certainly not. 

Chairman Walsh. So far ns your record goes, then, there la no truth In the 
statement to that effect? 

Maj. Groome. No ; none whatever. I would be glad if .some of the men who 
make these statements would give the names and dates. Anybody can make 
suggestions or accusations, and I notice that in giving their so-call^ testimony 
here no names are submitted, with very few' exceptions. If they will give the 
names of the men or the dates, we can answer, and there Is no excuse at any 
time for any citizen, or anybody else, to claim that he can not tell who the 
State police officer was he preferred charges against. Every officer has on his 
collar a seven-eighths inch nickel letter designating his troop. He also has his 
{personal number, not his troop number, but his personal number, in nickel-plate 
seven-eighths inch long in figures. This method of Identifying the numbers ofy 
the force Is an idea of mine. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the number on the other side of his collar? 
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:MaJ. Groome. It is on both shies, one-quarter of an hu h from tlu' number of 
tlie troop on either side. Tliese numbers an‘ not i>inned on but rlvtdt'd on bv 
the tailor, and it is Impossible for a State poliee oltlctM- l(^ ( Imn^u^ the number on 
his collar without destn».vinK his coat. Tlio.se letters can be read 70 or 80 yards 
away, as I know by tests. The number of ever\ man Is recordtal in his troop 
ami in my office at Harrisbur^^ and there is no excus«‘ (ni (be part of anyone for 
not identifying them. 

(Chairman Walsh. I ^\ould be yery glad If jou xyeubi make what comment 
you wish to make on tlie affair in the State legislature referred to b^ Mr 
Maurer, the attempt to amend the law in regard to salary, as to how it was 
conducted; who fayored It and who objecteil to it. d'he’ influence from Mr. 
Maurers reinaiks was that the manufacturing as.sociations ami tlu* lar"‘e 
Imlustrlal establishments favored and the labor unions almost to a man 
opposed it. 

Maj. (rUooME. Well, I am not a ]>ollti4*ian, ami 1 do not think in the 10 years 
T have been in command of this force in Harri.sbnrg I have beim on the‘ lloor 
of the legislature tliree time.s, so T am not qualineil. I have heard the remarks, 
but it is impossible for me to say ab.solutely the reason. I would say olThami 
tliat it was a combination of ignorance and want of courage of their own 
ccmvictions that cau.sed the leglslatun^ to jiass this. I have had imm In the 
senate and in the house— .speakers of one of the.se bodies, <‘ome to me recmilly 
when my bill was up ami say they considi'rod mv force was a line one the 
tine.st one, not only in Pennsylvania, but in the uidteil States, and one of the 
most important things In the Stale; that “I am strongly in favor of It and have 
.seen it operate In my district, and I am in favor of It. biit I am going to vote 
against it because my cmistituents d<‘maml it.” 

(chairman Walsh. T Ixdieve you said you had a great deal of experlenco 
prior to the formation of this orgaidzatlon? 

Maj. Gboome. Yes. 

(chairman Wai.sh. What advantagt* do you claim th(u*e Is, so far as main- 
taining law and order is conceriuMi, with your pre.sont 4>rganizutIon ns against 
the old-style military organization? 

Maj. (iKooMK. You are referring to tlie National Guard? 

Chairman Wat..sh. Yes. 

Maj. Gboome. Tlie princiiml advantage Is their experience and training; T 
have had experlenco In both. Experience and training Is very es.sentlal. I 
had the honor to be In command of the First Troop of Philadelpbbi City (Rivalry, 
which Is a fairly w^ell-known organization, having bemi in existence 140 ,\ears, 
and is composed entirely of your friernls, that class of men who can utPird it, 
and who are absolutely fearless and willing. I eommandi'd it for 10 years, 
so I think I had their confidence, and I am convinced that those men, in case 
of trouble, w’ould have gone anyw'here I told them; they wmuld have gom* any- 
where I went. I have been out in command of squads with tliose Iroojis, aiid 
w’hen you take a man of that sort, no matter how' alile they are pliysl<-ally and 
mentally and morally, into a town where there are six or eight thousand iK'ojih* 
in a mob, a hnvless inoh, it i.s not only lnq>o.ssible for tlimn to know' Just what 
to do, but almost impossible for an officer in tlie National Guard to know' just 
w'hat to do. It takes a certain amount of experience to show Iiow' many lirlcks 
to let a man throw before you attempt to defemi yourself, Just how many siiols 
to fire, and just how much atm.se you will stand before you make a move. 

The National Guard have had very little exiierionce in that resi>ect even, and 
the State police had little; tliey w'ould he out on .strike iluty, but since that 
time they have had no experience. Tlie men I have, 154 of them havi* lunm 
on the force from 3 to 5 year.s, or 10 years .some of tliem, and they Iinve liad 
training, and they are men trained to self-restraint before tiiey came to my 
force by their military training in the .service; they are trained to obey orders, 
and are fearless and do not lose their heads, and they have had enough 
experience to know that if four or five men out of a crowd of one or tw'o 
thoiLsand start to throw bricks they are not going to be killed, that they do not 
have to shoot them ; that one man can rich* In ami arrest three or four and 
take them out of the crowd, as w’o Iinve done many times. 

Chairman Walsh. What w'as the situation at tlie hotel w'here the man w'us 
killed, and the trooper tried for it and acquitted? 

Maj. Gboome. I was not at South Bethlehem. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any Investigation made of it by you? 

Maj. Gboome. Yes; a thorough linestfgation. At that time the entire 
squadron had been ordered to IMiiladelpiiia by the governor. You may roinern- 
ber there was a street-car strike in Philadelphia and considerable disorder, 
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and It had been going on for four or five weeks, and they had not been able 
to run ears; and they have 3,800 polieeinoii in Philadelphia, but they ap- 
parently did not know how to handle the situation, and the director of public 
safety and the superintendent of police called on Gov. Stuart for the National 
Guftrd, and he refused to send it, but offered the State police. They naturally, 
having 3,800 of their own police, did not tldnk much of getting 178 men of an- 
other police force, and the governor refused to send the National Guard, say- 
ing it was expensive and unnecessary, and finally they asked for our assistance. 

I went there with four troops, 178 men, And we were assigned to the trouble- 
some district of Kensington. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you take charge yourself? 

Maj. Groome. Yes; I took charge myself, and I had headquarters in the car 
barns. Th(‘y did not run any cars until we arrived there. The men went on at 
T) iri the morning and the last car came in at 12.30. After we had been there 
three or four days telegrams commence<l to come from the sheriff of Northami> 
ton County with reference to the matter. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you ke(‘p the street cars running in Philadelphia? 

MaJ. Groome. We got tliem running the n<‘\t <lay .after we got there, and they 
continued to run, we didn’t fire a shot during that lime, and w^e made numerous 
arrests for throwing cobblestones and bricks, not through the cars, but we were 
telling tlie crowd that all we wanted was law and onler and previ'ntlng them 
from creating any, and mobs forming; and after we had been there five days 
the director of public safeti' had enlisted 2(M) or 800 extra polictunen and had 
mounts for them and .saw how to handle the crowd. That is another point, 
the State police have no expiTience in handling mobs, aiid they are about as 
helpless as the National Guards. The sheriff had telephoned and was tele- 
phoning that the conditions in South Bethlehem were beyond his control, and 
trouble had occurred and would occur, and I consulted with the governor and 
told the sheriff the first three times that it wjis Impossible to send him assist- 
ance, that iny men had been on duty for 5 or 6 days for 18 hours a day, and 
I have .s(^n them so tired when they came into tlie barn that they just threw 
themselves down out of the saddle, and I thought they could spare them better 
from IMdladelphla than from South BethleluMu, and after repeatetl appeals 
and being conlident that the men were needed, I sent 24 men. I let Capt. 
Robinson go with the detail, and he slept until 3 o’clock Saturday morning, when 
I awoke him and the other men and .sent them on a special train to South 
Bethlehem, and they got there at (> o’clock, and at the request of the sheriff, 
written and telephoned. Robinson called me, after I told him to report the 
condition, at about 8 o’clock and told me it was one of the most serious troubles 
he had been In. A large crowd of excited pt‘ople were on the street, the State 
I)ollce had been shot at, bricks had been thrown, and there were 9,000 men out, 
according to the statement, out of the mill, and how many more men from the 
surrounding country I don’t know. At 12 o’clock that day I sent 24 more men. 
We had 48 men at Bethlehem to keep a mob of ten or fifteen thousand men in 
order, and the next day, or the day after, I sent him 40 more imm. We had all 
told about 80 men that were there for 4 or 5 weeks, and the number of men in 
the crowd was anywhere from eight to ten thousand. 

Up to the time of that shooting, as I said, I was not there, but I got a detailed 
report from each troop; I get a detailed report from each troop whether they 
are out on duty, riot duty, or anything else. The report from Capt. Robinson 
show that these men, my men, were mountetl and in the .streets, I arn not sure 
of the width of the street, but it came out in the trial, I think it was an ordi- 
narllv wide street, and they were being shot at from both sides of the street 
by the rioters. Two of our horses was badly shot, two or three men w^ere hit 
with bricks, but at that time our men had not replieil. They had orders from 
Robinson not to fire. When this man was killed he was in this hotel across 
the street, he wms killed by a shot, as I remember, which went through the 
window or door. There were several, nine shots in the side of the hotel across 
the street, and several In the side of a house on the opposite side of the street. 
The mob were firing from both sides of the street, and why more of our men 
w'ere not killed I don’t know, unless they were very bad shots. As a result of 
this Private Moughan was arrested and held for murder and tried and ac-’ 
quitted, and it was proved that our men had .38-caliber Colts revolvers, and 
he was killed with a shot from a .45 caliber. 

Chairman Walsh. It was a dispute that any trooper shot the man at all? 

Maj. Groome. It was disputed until it got to the court, and then It was d^ 
cided that he could not have done it, because it was not a bullet that he had, 
and he was acquitted. 
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I would suggest In that connection, if you will allow me to, not haviuK Ikh'ii 
there, I have the records in our office and it was imi)ossible t(> hrinjj; all of the 
re<*ords, but if the commission is interested I would be very glad 

Chairman Walsh. We are intereste<l, but I kmnv I si)eak for the eomnilssioii 
when I say that we would not care to ri*try the matter. The man was < haJt*ged 
with murder and pleadetl not guilty, and was trieil before a court and Jury and 
was acquitted? 

MaJ. Okoome. But this charge of brutality and other things, that tlu^y \vei<* 
quiet and peaceable when we arrlve<l there, you have my oath ai\il th(‘ deputy 
superintendent, but If you wdll subpopna the captain that was on duty and Knows 
what the comiitions are, and that sj)eiit his tinu‘ tln re. and two or thr<H‘ of th<‘ 
sergeants there, they can tell you exactly tlu* conditions. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the cai)tain? 

Maj. Gboome. John F. Robinson. 

Chairman WALstr. Where is ho? 

Maj. Gkoome. He has resigned and a<'cei)ttMl a i>ov:itioii as odiPa* of ^oine 
paper in Chieago. 

Chairman Walsh, We can probably gi't a statement from him. 

Maj. Groome. And from the men that W(‘re on duty there with liim. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else .\ou caie to suhinit. yourself, Major? 

Maj. Groome. I don’t think of anything <‘Iso. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The investigation yon made' into the killing of Mr. Zattibo, 
w'hat was the result of that? 

Maj. Groome. That w’as the man that was sh<d. 

Chairman Walsh. But you say you mad(‘ an investigation independent of tin' 
court proceedings? 

MjiJ. Groome. The statement of Robinson was at that tim<‘ wo had not tired 
any shots, it w^as a criss-cross tire that went through the window’ and kilh'd tlds 
man. 

C-liairman Walsh. You w’ere satisfied from this Investigatimi lliaf >our 
trooper did not shoot him, or any other tr<K>per? 

ISfaj. Groome. Yes, sir, I would like to r«*ad (me hdter; it is vi*ry sliort 

Chairman Walsh. Very go(Kl. 

Maj. Groome. It is an incident that w’as si)oken of in Maurer's hook, In which 
he said everything w’as true. I have given you Judge SadUu-’s leltm-, and tlds 
is from a man naiiKMl Panizzi, wdm has sigm'd a lett«^r In Maurer's l>ook, as I 
saw tlte letter publislied on page 18: 

GREKNsnruo, Pa., March tUlT). 

^laj. John C. Groome, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: I saw a letter published on page 18 of a certain book (‘iititled, 
“ Tile American Cossack,” wliich said letter is dated, Lntrobe, February IJ, 11)11, 
and purports to have been signed by me and others. I wish to sa.v that I never 
signed such a letter, and never signed any letter attacking or criticising the 
State constabulary. 

As a matter of fact, I do not know anything about the (‘ondltions upon the 
arrival of the State constabulary at Bradenville on the morning of Ai»rll 22, 
1010. I do know that there was trouble in and about Superior and Bradenvllh* 
before their arrival, and at this date I do not know whether there was any lives 
lost prior to their arrival or not. 

As to the reference to certain lives that w^re lost, S4'f forth in this letter under 
“ Question No. 4,” I wish to say that I have no knowledge of the cojidltlons in 
relation thereto, but understand that the State consta!)iilary were not r(‘sr>on- 
sible in any manner for any of the lives that w^ere lost, as referred to thf*rcln. 

If the letter had been submitted to me at tlie time, I would have refusfsl to 
sign It, and wish to say that I did not sign it and liave no knowledge of the 
things referred to therein. 

I wish to say further that I saw^ the constabulary almost dally during the 
I^erlod referred to in said letter and during the time of the strike at Bradenville 
and Superior and know that they acted in a quiet and lawful manner and con- 
ducte<i themselves as gentlemen, and the only times that persons were ordered 
from the streets were for the purp(»se of breaking up unlawful assemblies and 
maintaining order. I had no knowdtMlge that my nanie had been used In such 
a connection prior to this date and never saw' the letter refc^rred to until to-day, 
or I w'ould have written you sooner. 

Very truly, yours, Pamzzi. 
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That book of his Is so ridiculous it Is hardly worth while to go Into It In 
detail, but I wanted to call your attention to two things that happened to catcli 
ray eyes that were not quite as accurate as the rest. I don’t know of any other 
information I can give you further than this. 

Ohairinan Walsh. Did you answer the question that your troop has never 
been detailed except at the request of the man In authority, where they were 
refi nested? 

Maj. Gboome. No, sir; never. Even after the request, I don’t send a detail 
until I have sent one of my own officers to investigate the condition. I have 
refused many requests of sheriffs because my men were not necessary. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just a moment ago you spoke of the possibility of 
the officers changing their numbers in order to avoid, as was charge<l, being 
known. Would it be possible for them to change coats with each other? 

Maj. Gboome. I don’t suppose it would. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That could be readily done, could it? 

Maj. Gboome. It probably could be done in the morning when tliey started to 
dress; it could not very well be done without taking off their belts and re- 
volvers, and certainly it could not be done in a hurry as you and I would change 
our coats. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It could be done, however? 

Maj. Gboome. Yes, sir ; if they saw lit. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, where did I understand you to say their 
camps are located? 

Maj. Gboome. They are not camps, but are barracks. They accommodate 5o 
men and stable 55 horses. One is at Po'ttsville, one at Wyoming, one at 
Greensburg, and one is at Butler. They are all published on the first page of 
that report. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, you say those locations were not particularly 
selected because of tlie industrial situation of the State? 

Maj. Gboome. They were selected because I got them from the records, as 
there was more disturbance, more murders, more robberies, more lawlessness 
in those localities than in the center or southern part of the State. They were 
also .selected because it divided the State into four districts. It was nece.ssary 
to locate them at four different localltle.s, and I thought the logical distribu- 
tion would be two in the eastern and two in the western. You will find they are 
about centrally located north and south in both places and about the center part 
of the eastern and western division of the State. Tlie center of our State is a 
large farming district with such a small population that hardly necessitated 
locating tliem there. In addition to that location each year I establish what 
we call substations, from 30 to 40 or up to 60, depending on the amount of the 
appropriation of the legislature. They consist of three men. They get lodging 
at a farm house or a small hotel, and are scattered through 30 or 40 counties. 
There is a sufficient number of men, and two men from each substation patrol 
each day, and the other man remains in the station for any call that might 
come in. In that way there is a network of substations throughout the State 
that constantly patrol it within 25 or 30 miles. If the appropriation was large 
enough these substations would be out all of the year round, and I would have 
about 40 substations throughout the State and keep about 10 or 12 men in the 
barracks for an emergency, and it would give me a substation connected by 
telephone with the barracks and we could maintain law and order in the rural 
districts and help to prevent the escape of criminals. I carry that plan out as 
long as the money lasts, as long as the appropriation holds out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It seems that from the location they are largely 
situated with large industrial centers of the State. Pottsville — that is a coal 
center and near Philadelphia — that Is a large industrial center. Now, Butler, 
that is near Pittsburgh, and that is one of the great industrial centers, and in 
the center of the State in Westmoreland, there are coal fields there. Assuming 
that the coal territory of Westmoreland field, there had been many strikes 
there, and in the last year I think It has been a continual run of strikes ; there 
is one located in that field. Whether the location of these may seem to be 
divided into portions of the State, it would seem that they are in close proximity 
to the real industrial centers of the State? 

Maj. Gboome. Because the real industrial centers of the State is where the 
large number of foreigners, who I think are the most lawless element we have, 
are located. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You would not call the Butler section a farmer’s 
section? 
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MaJ. GaooME. No; foreigners, I suiU. 

Oonimissioner O’Conn kll. I beg your pardon. 

MaJ. Gboome. No ; the farmers are pretty tame. 

Commissioner 0’CoNNm.L. In Butler proper, it Is not an Industrial seetion. 
There are no large number of foreigners in there? 

MaJ. Groome. There are car shops there. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes, sir but they are small ear shops; I know 
Butler very well. 

Maj. Groome. The location Is somewhat Inllueneed by aceommodatlons ; that 
particular Butler troop used to be at Punxsutawney tV)r a number «>f jears. 
They were located In the exhibition building at the old world’s fair ground, 
and were sleeping on the first lloor with the rain haiking through the roof, ami 
it was Impossible to get a building at Punxsutawney and 1 was (*ompelled to go 
to Butler to accommodate them. I was rather limited in my appropriation and 
was not allowed to buy property, but was compelled to rent, and in small l«)wns 
it is a rather difficult proposition to rent a liouse that will hold 55 men and also 
stable 65 horses. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Any examinations that are given the ai>i)llcant for 
a position on the force, are they allowed any marks as to previous military 
experience? 

Maj. Groome. As to their character? 

Commissioner O’Connell. What number of marks? 

Maj. Groome. It is not divided on marks. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Per cent on tlie 100? 

Maj. Groome. No, sir; it is divided Into three examinations — moral, physl<‘.Ml, 
and mental. If their moral characted is vouched for by an exeellent discharge* 
by an officer we are very glad to get them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would their discharge card from the UnlbHl 
Slates Army be taken as a better per cent, perhaps because of their military 
experience, than private citizens who would have a recommendation of higli 
moral character from other sources? 

Maj. Groome. Their moral character would not be considered better, but they 
would be more desirable because they had tlie training in riding and self- 
restraint and discipline, which the private citizen can not get, ami in getting 
tlie force we have found that private citizens do not like the life, and like to 
get up at 6 o’clock and clean their horse and be rt*qulred to go to b(*d at 10 
o’clock at night. 

Commissioner O’Connell, They would be granted tlie preference bwause of 
their military experience? 

Maj. Groome. It is more desirable and saves time and money to the Slat<» 
in training them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And probably having been subject to a better dis- 
cipline, and they have all had training in carrying out orders regardless of wiiat 
they might be? It is charged that these companies when they are in localities 
where strikes are In existence, as for Instance at Bethlehem, that their heatl- 
quarters are made In the plant of the offices of the corporation. Is that the 
policy followed? 

Maj. Groome. No, sir; It is not followed; and in certain Instances it Is impos- 
sible to get accommodations for them anywhere else. At Bethlehem tin* hotels 
and lodging houses expressly refused to accommodate them, and at the Instruc- 
tions of the sheriff the men were housecl, and the horses on the propt^rty of the 
Bethlehem steel plant, because there was no other accoimnoilntlons for them. 
I may say during that time orders were Issued, and which are distinctly under- 
stood, that the men were not watchmen for the Bethlehem Steel Co, and were 
not allowed to patrol or to protect Inshie of the property of the steel company, 
to let their own railroad officers do that, that we were not watchmen for the 
corporation, and the sheriff understood that and understood that we were to 
patrol the street and keep law and order on the streets. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the policemen rwiuired to wear their uniforms 
at all times? 

Maj. Groome. Except when they are in — they get 14 days a year vacation, 
.Commissioner O’Connell. For Instance, as in the case of Bethlehem, it is 
efiarged that they were circulating among the rioters, ns you call them, and 
strikers I will call them, in civilian clothing? 

Maj. Groome. That I am not positive of. 

Commissioner Harbiman. That was at Hazelton. 

Commissioner O'Connell. The same charge was made in Bethlehem. 
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Maj. Groome. We have found that there was a great demand from district 
attorneys and judges for men to operate in plain clothes, and at the present time 
the district attorneys have not the authority to hire a detective, but they have 
one detective in the county who is probably an intimate friend of everybody 
else in the (*ounty, and we have had so many calls for assistance of men in 
I>lain clothes for murders and similar crimes by the district attorneys that we 
have used plain-clothes men very frequently In the last six or seven years, and 
I think we had develope<l probably five or six men who are very excellent 
detectives. Beyond that, If we get a complaint from a locality that there have 
been chicken houses robbed four or five nights in succession, and the police is 
known, we will send a man around In plain clothes to investigate. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The ordinary method of catching a thief? 

Maj. Groome. Yes, sir. 

(Commissioner (')’Connet,l. But in th(‘ matter (»f charging a riot is going on, and 
the streets are crowdeil in a city where these places are located, are they per- 
mittetl there to don citizens’ uniforms and go in among the crowd to gather 
information? 

Maj. Groome. They might be permitte<l ; I don’t think it is ordered. At Hazel- 
ton we had one man in plain clothes who was sent there. I sent him there 
])robably two weeks before tlie detail was asktsl to iiiul out for me whether the 
force was needed or wheth<T the cliief of police and buigesses were lying down 
on their Jobs. He was then* for two weeks and remac-ed in plain clothes for 
some time after the detail arrived, and at the same tin , the rtiilroad company 
had 20 Pinkerton detectives there in plain clothes. I k 'o\c that ; I have seen the 
report and know the men were there; the Pinkerton detective is something I 
know nothing about. 

Commissioner O’Connell. D1<1 you make an investigation or have one made 
vhen the request came in to send the troop to Bethlehem before they were sent? 

Maj. Groome. I could not make one, the telegrams started coming in Thurs- 
day morning and continued about the serious conditions, and they kept up until 
Friday night, and I was tired out, and so was every available man I had, keep- 
ing the city of Philadelphia quiet. 

Commissioner ()’(\iNNKr.r.. I thought you said in all cases before they were 
sent you had an investigation made? 

Maj. Gr(K)ME. I do when it is possible. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But in this case at Bethlehem? 

Maj. Groome. I did not. 

Ommiissloner O’Connell. Was there any request made to you from any other 
officer of the law in that vicinity except the sheriff, such as the mayor? 

Maj. Groome. The sheriff and the mayor, if I recall correctly. The only 
lecord I have here is the sheriff of Northampton County. Some local authority 
had taken the matter up with the governor, and I think Mr. Cunningham, who 
is present here now, in conference with the governor went so far as to take it 
up with the adjutant general to see if they would order out the National Guard. 

T was not present, but Mr. Cunningham was there and was present, and he 
knows about the trouble and tin* pers<mal ri»quests from the local authorities, 
and my Information was from him. and my reciuest. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is the organization now, as you have perfected it, 
keeping up with the requirements of that special iK)lice service in the State? Is 
it filling all the ro(piirements of the case? Is it sufficiently large to cover all the 
requirements of the State? 

H Mni. Groome. No ; it can not be when we have 10 requests a day and can only 
reply to about 1. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is that the reason you asked the legislature toil. 
Increase the number? 

Maj. Groome. And give us a sufficient number of men. We have 200 men 
^ and 45,000 square miles of territory. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was the Increase asked for? 

Maj. Groome. One hundred and ten men — ^25 or 80 men added to each troop. 

It would have given us about 310 men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many cases in 1913 and 1914 were you called 
ur>on to look after, what you call riots, and what I call strikes, industrial dis- 
putes? * 

Maj. Groome. I think I have a copy of that with me. 

Commissioner O’CIonnell. You have that. 

Mr. Cunninoham. I just want to refresh his recollection of where he can 
find it in his original report 
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CJommlssloner O’Connell. We have that then in the report. Now, wlmt pro- 
portion of arrests made of the total nuinher of arrests made that yon j<ave ns 
there were arrests made during times when labor disputes were In existence? 

MaJ. Gboomk. Well, that is very hard to arrive at, but out of the total num- 
ber of 24,000 there were 530 for rioting; itself. 

Commissioner O’Connej-l. And that would be where there was ikj other riot- 
ing except in a case where you term it a strike? 

MaJ. Gkoome. <^h, yes, I am not familiar with that particular fact; there 
are several dilTereiit riots, but that Is for rioting; wh«‘re a numhcr of men pithcr 
tojtether and are violating the law. 

Commissioner O’Connkkl. I asked you a while ago when another point was 
up and the chairman asked to dis(‘ontinue at that time, wln^thm- at this school 
where you train these policemen that you taught them the rights of citizenship. 
Do you tench them what the law.s of the State are? Do >ou drill into a man, 
for Instance, wliat a violation of a law is and what the la\Ns an'? N»»w, do 
you teach them what the rights of a citizen Is in a conser\ati\e way, advise 
them how to act. A man standing on u street corner might In' a violation of a 
city ordinance. I think in tin* District of (\)lumbia, where wi* are now, one 
standing on a street coriua- or <Tosslng in the middle of the street is a violation 
of the city ordinance' — tiiat we should cross wlu're tin* crossings are. 'raking 
the laws as a man should carry them out, are (hey instructed to ovc*rlook s«)mo 
things that are real and tc<*hnical violations of the law? 

Maj. Guoome. I don’t know that they are, hut they are Instrm led as to liow 
to treat all of the citizens. Tliey know tlic law, they know wliat a man can not 
do, and what is legal without having to he taught. I remember ti'lling lla'in 
originally, when the force was first organized, that I (‘onsiderod a man should 
he a gentleman as well as a policeman, and I ex(K^<‘ied tlu'in to tnait <‘lderly 
people and women and chlhlren with tin* greatest consideration at all times. 
I think they took that to heart, and I am perfectly free to say that I think my 
men are nearer gentlemen in their conduct than any iKdIce force in this (Huintry. 
AVe have never had a complaint from a law-ahldlng <*ltizcn as to thi*lr conduct, 
I think I had one about a man wlien a Oougressinnu was arrested for sp<^*<llng 
bis automobile, and he thouglit he had spec'ial privileges, and aside fnim that 
1 can not remember a comiilaint from a law-abiding citizen as to any Infringe- 
ment of their rights. The otlier menihers of tin* coninmidty, if tliey ilo in- 
fringe their rights, let us know by having our men arrested aiul held without 
warrant for assault and battery and ^arious things, hut we liave nevi'r yet liad 
■Q man complain of a man convicted on a tnimped-iip charge pref(*rred against 
the force. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you had any occasions in which y<m have hml 
to bring the members of your force before your own board or court, as you 
call It? 

Maj. Groome. Yes, sir; I have dismisseil 155 men, I think, in the 10 >cars, 
for violations of orders — 150. No; 100, I liave discharged in 10 years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For violation of your orders? 

Maj. Groome. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have there Ikh'ii any of tliem dismissed for Imiiosl- 
lions upon citizens? Have any of them bet'ii convicted in the courts for break- 
ing of the laws in the way of taking It Into their own hands? 

Maj. Groome. No, sir. 

Cximmlssloner O’Connell. Were any of these eases of discharge where they 
beat old men and knocked them down in the streets, with their police clgtis; 
Avere any of them liivestlgatoil by you? 

Maj. Groome. It was Investigated by me in so far-— well, where the charge 
was pressed and the men were arrested they were investlgatcMl, and where it 
was probed, It was reported In the morning report from our commanding oflioer. 
I see those reports, and the length of them depends on the activity. They 
six or eight pages long, and I get one every day from each commanding oUlcer. 

CornmissioneV O’Connell. The troops that were camped In the Bethlehem 
yards during their stay there, they were fed In the yards of the shop of the 
company or the shop of company? 

^ Maj. Groome, In the company’s building. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did the State pay for their feeding? 

Maj. Groome. No, sir; the men pay for it themselves. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who did they pay for it? 

38819®— S. Doc. 41.5, 64-1— vol 11 58 
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MaJ. Groome. I think they had a commissary there, and that was the way it 
was done. 

(^Commissioner O’Oonnej.l. Was that paid through the Bethlehem Steel CCo.? 

Maj, Groome. Yes, sir. 

(Jominissloner 0’(Jonnelt.. Does your record show Iiow that was managed and 
straightened outV 

Maj. Groome. Yes, sir. The act provides that the men sliall board and lodge 
themst'lves. Tlie iiaai Iwive a mess committee to buy tlielr food. They can 
make tiieir meals cost what they want — $05 or $70 a montii or less. It figures 
out the way they have it about 55 cents a day. At the end of tlie month they 
may pay 55 cents a day to the tr(M)p treasurer, wiio pays their meat bills or 
bread bills or whatever it may be. Tliat is the way they pay it. When they 
are in tlie substation work or detached work they still pay 55 cents a day to the 
troop tr(*a.surer, and the bills for their food is sent to tlie treasurer and he pays 
it, I tliink at the Bethlehem they came from the Bethlehem commissary, but 
It is all on record as to who paid it and what was done. 

Commissioner Garhetson. Major, a moment ago you said that no law-abiding 
citizen had filed a complaint against members of the constabulary, but that 
others did. 

Maj. Groome. No, sir; I didn’t say that. 

Commissioner Gabrktson. How was It, or had them arrested? 

Maj. Gkoome. I said that tiiey had been arrested, but to my personal knowl- 
edge there had been no complaints, not to me personally. 

(^omml.ssioner (jArrotson. Is that your test for a law-abiding citizen, whether 
or not lie has filed charges again.st the constabulary? 

Maj. Groome, No, sir ; and I didn’t say so. 

Commissioner (iARRETsoN. I want to know whether it was or not? 

Maj. Groome. Certainly not. 

(Jommissloner Groome. You said no law-abiding citizen had done it? 

Maj, Groome. I can qualify that by saying no citizen has complained to me 
about their conduct. Naturally they complained, if some man in a small town 
Jfliad a man arrest(‘d, but that is not made to me, or comes to me. They might 
say this man is beating my dog or horse or sometliing of that kind and have 
him arrested. 

Commissioner Garrktson. But you created the distinction betw'een these men. 
You dlstlnguisluMl between a man that had him arrested as a nonlaw-abidlng 
citizen, because you put him in the other class. 

Maj. Guoome. Tliat was not my meaning of the word. It w'as only to sep- 
arate those people from some of the charges made in the mob at Bethlehem, 
which WH*re proved in court to be absolutely untrue. Those men are considere<l 
not law abiding when they perjured themselves. 

Ouninissioner O’Conn ei.l. Then y<ui will admit that it is |)ossible that some 
of the law'-al)idlng citizens had them arresteil? 

Maj. Groome. It is quite po.sslble, 

(kmunlssioner GvRRErsoN. Now% you ushI the .statement earlier on, or the 
language early in your statement, tliat It w^as dlfliciilr to distinguish between a 
striker, a rough, and a thug. From the staudpoint of the State constabulary 
does a striker or a workingman, a thug and a rough, bear a marked comparhson 
Aoi*^each other? 

Maj. Griwme. No, sir ; I might go on and .say that it Is not possible in a mob 
to di.stingulsh between a banker, a lawyer, a judge, an Ironw’orker, a millionaire, 
bmi professional gambler. 

Commissioner Gauretson. You might liave, but you did not. 

Maj. Groome. I didn’t want to take up .so nuu h time. I wa>uld like to correct 
my statement that lii a crowd of eight or nine tlmusand people it Is impossible 
for the State police to tell a man’s profe.s.sion by looking at him. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you ever had any ilifiiculty with your men 
injuring any of these clas.st^ that you liave named — I mean that you have 
a<ided on? 

Muj. Groome. I am not sure wlielher w'e have or not. I am not familiar with 
the professions of the 25,000 men that have Ihmmi arresteii by the State police, 
although w^e have the re<*ords at Harrisburg. 

(’omniissioner Garretso.v. I notice that you static! that your headquarlerl 
.yrere in the car barns In Philadelphia. 

^ Maj. Groome. Yes, sir. ' 

Commissioner Garretson. It lias been asserted that the headquarters of the 
constabulary at Betidebem was inside the steel works? 
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Maj. Gboome. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. And lins the constubulary ever made its head- 
quarters at strike headquarters. 

Maj. (iRooME. It has never been invited, and I don’t think they eould ac- 
cominodato the men ; they are not large emnigh. 

Commissioner Garretson. When you make your headquarters, as they are 
accused, you make your headquarters in the domicile of one part the con- 
testants; is that method calculated to brml belief in your Impartiality V 

Maj. Groome. That it is Impossible for me to say, what it brt^^ls. The only 
time the State police are housed, or the constabulary, on the property of a 
corporation has been occasions when it was impossible to get aeconinnHlatlons 
anywhere else. In Philadelphia the director of i)ublle safety, who I think 
thought we needed a little work, asslgnetl me to the Kensington district and 
gave me a territory about 8 squares square, and took all of his police away 
and said that he would leave it to iny force to maintain law and order in this 
territory and keep the cars moving. In that territory there were no buildings 
of any kind or character or description to put 178 men and horses in except 
the car barns. We went over there, much to the annoyance of the car otllclals, 
and made them take their cars out of there — they had something like 200 
there' — and we put up posts to tie the horses to and put hay on the ilcHU*, and 
I slept In the loft myself, because tliere was no other j)lace for me to sleep. 

Commissioner Garretson. Was that practice regularly followed? 

Maj. Gr(X)me. Not ne<essarlly. 

(>)mmissioner Garretson. Do you believe it w’ould have a g(XMl effect? 

Maj. Groom f:. What would you do, where would you stay if there was not any 
fitting accommodations there? Where wouhl you put them'^* 

Commissioner Garretson. I would not like to tell you, because I am not 
under examination. If there was any question, 1 certainly would not put them 
In the headquarters of (‘ither party in the contention. 

Maj. Groc)me. You have never been in command, and res{)onsible for the lives 
of 200 men and horses. 

Commissioner Garretson. I have been In command and responsible for the 
lives and welfare of a good many men under just such conditions. '' 

Maj. Gboome. I will repeat, that it was not from choice that the few' occa- 
sions in which the force has been In the buildings of corporations, but It Is 
purely from necessity. 

(Commissioner GARRFrrsoN. It is just then from the necessity that they per- 
mit a condition to arise that Is calculated to build i)rejudice. Can It be fraud, 
that is the question? 

Maj. Groome. I don’t know whether it can be or not. I think if you will 
take the activities of the force for 10 years, the disturbances tluire have IxH'n 
the number of arrests they have made, and the order they have maintained, 
you will find that ui>on only two occasions in all of their toll of duty they 
have been housed on the property of corp<»ruti<uis, and upon those two occa- 
sions it W'as a question of necessity, and 1 don't tlilnk they could be accused 
of creating bad feeling or sentiment on either side. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you ever lookt'd up tlie rword of the North- 
western Mounted Police in matters of that kind? 

Maj. Groome. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you know what their policy Is? 

Maj. Gboome. They don’t have barracks. 

Commissioner Garretson. And they don’t live in corporation quarters, 
either? 

Maj. Groome. They don’t have to; they send out two men at a time. We 
have never quartered a paid policeman on corporation projxirty where we had 
less than 10 or 15 men in the detail. When w'e have had 100 or 2(X) It was nec- 
essary once or twice. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have the strikers ever won a case where the con- 
stabulary W'as called In in Pennsylvania? 

Maj. Groome. What kind of a strike? 

Cjommissloner GABHErsoN. Regardless of whether the merits are good, bad, 
or indifferent, have they ever won a strike when the constabulary was calUid in? 

Maj. Gboome. I have no means of knowing. 

Commissioner Garretson. What are the purposes underlying the formation 
of the Royal Irish CJonstabiilary? 

Maj. Groome. I have no means of knowing. 

Commissioner Garretson. Was It not purely political oppression? 
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Maj. (tIwkimk. Thnt was long before I was born. 

Commissioner (Jakhktson. You have not taken the trouble to read up? It 
would be very interesting to learn that they are similar not ouly in formation 
but in object. 

Maj. Groomk. It probably would be, but I did not create the Roval Irish 
Constabulary. My only job is to try and maintain law and order, and I have 
not gone Into the organization of the police forces throughout the world. 

Commissioner Garkktson. Do you believe that law and order cease to exl.st 
because there is a strike? 

Maj. Gkoome. I don’t know anything about it. 

Commissioner Garketson. Tliat is all. . 

Maj. Groome. May I read one letter. There seems to be a great deal of 
emphasis put on the strike. I happened to bring one of the morning roiiorts, 
during the riot, from the commanding ofllcer who was sent to East Pittsburgh 
at the request of the sheriff. You askiMl some time ago what orders were 
given. The only orders given to an ofIi(*er taking a detail out is to maintain 
law and order, and he issues such orders as the circumstances necessitate when 
he arrives on the spot. This is the report, the lirst report from Capt. Adams 
[reading] : 

June 80 , 1914 . 

The Sl’PERlNTENDENT, DEPARTMENT OF STATE PoLK’E, 

Harriabtirg, Pa. 

Sir: I liave tlie honor to report conditions at East Pittsburgh and vicinity 
in connection with the strike of employees of the Westinghouse industries, which 
are comprised of the Westinghouse Electric, the Westinghouse Machine, the 
Westiiigliou.se Air Brake, and tlie Westinghouse Meter Cos. ; also the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. With the exception of the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
at Wllmerding and the Westinghouse Foundries at TrafPord City the employees 
to the amount of about 90 i)er cent have been on strike for nearly a mouth. 
Up until yesterday it was reported that the strikers conducted themselves in 
4 an orderly manner, but on Monday niornlng a large crowd, amounting to about 
people, mnsseil about the electric and machine plants preventing a number 
of the ofllce force and others employed about the plant from entering, com- 
pelling passengers on street cars to alight and to travel in directions opposite 
to that of the plants. No one was Injured. 

According to your instructions, upon receipt of a telegram from the sherltf 
of Allegheny County, which I herewith inclo.se, I proceeded to East Pittsburgh 
with 30 enlisted men, whei*e I was later joined by IJeut. Marsh and 2 addi- 
tional enlisted men. Upon arrival at East Pitt.sburgh at about 5.30 p. m. we 
were met by a large crowd of citizens from Turtle Creek, East Pittsburgh, and 
<.ther surrounding small boroughs numbering, I should say, between 2,000 and 
8,000. This crowd showed no disposition toward violence other than cheers 
mixed with hoots, jeers, and hisses. I procee<led to the Borough Building 
where I met the cldef of police of East Pittsburgh, who expressed satisfaction 
at our arrival In the borough and promised the cooperation of his force. I 
then proceeded to the headquarters of the striking employees of the Westing- 
house interests, where T met the members of the strike committee, and on which 
occasion I made plain to them that it wwild* be ab.solutely necessary for them 
to maintain peace and good order in and about the streets surrounding the 
affected plants; that it would be necessary for their pickets to abstain from 
Iioots, jeers, hisses, or laying their hands upon persons passing along the streets. 
This they promi.sed to do. 

At 5.45 this morning I posted the entire force along the streets which bound 
the Westinghouse plants, in such a manner that they coulud easily cooperate 
with each other. There were at least 3,000 persons on the streets In this 
vicinity at 0.30 a. m. and remained during the time that the employees, who 
have remained at work, assembled at the plant. It was not necessary for our 
men to make arrests except In one occasion In which a man slightly under the 
Influence of liquor and inclined to be boisterous was detained for half an hour 
until his friends came and promised to conduct him to his home and vouched for 
his future good behavior when he was released. The men remained upon the 
streets until 9.30 a. m., and were again posted on the streets at 11.45 a., m. 
where they remained until 1.30 p. m.. r. ... 

The men and horses are quartered in a building, the property of the West- 
inghouse Electric Co., this being necessary because hotels capable of accommo- 
dating our men refused to grant us accommodations. In connection with this 
incident I wish to state that a hotel keeper arranged with me and showed me^ 
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rooms sufflcient to nccommodate 26 luon and olTcn od me a rate of .$1.50 per day 
per man. Later In the day, however, he became alarmed on account »)f the 
fear of boycott and decided that be would not accommodate uh. The men 
are being fe<l in the restaurant provide<l for the female employee.s of tiie 
AVestinghouse Electric Co. previous to the strike. 

1 met the strike comniittw at noon to-day and told them that It would Ih' 
necessary for them to reduce the number of j>i(*kets on a foot bridge which 
crosses the Westinghoiise pro])ertles from the main thoroughfare of East Pitts- 
burgh to tlu^ Pennsylvania Itailroad. as <lurlng th<‘ morning there was a con- 
tinuous parade of strikers, ananmting to about a< ross this bridge, which Is 
nearly 150 yards long, making it ilitluaiit A)r tlie largi* nnnih(*r of employees 
of tiie Westinghouse Co. to cross the same to llu'ir worl.. 'IMds tluw ia‘adlly 
consented to do, and promise<l to send hut 20 num to tins hridgt' in the morn- 
ing, and each w’as to hear a badge ilesignating his aiitlionl\ from the nnlon. 
They further i>romised that tliese men would he composed of their most 
reputable inemhors, for wdioni tliey <‘onl<l vouch would do «wer.\ thing in their 
lH)\ver to maintain peace and good order. 

While there is a large number of employees involved in this strike and are 
made up of various classes of citiz<‘ns, s«ane of those of wldch an* Idgh-salarkHl 
workmen of tiie Westinghouse i>lants and otlu*rs of the ordinary labor type 
of foreigner, I do not unti<*ipate any trouble handling the situation so long ns 
tiie present committee is in control. 

Tiiere are, liowever, a few members of the I. W. W. who are eirculatlng among 
tlie foreign idement and counsel violenct*. Al ]»resent, however, they have 
received scant attention. T believ<‘ that the presence of onr men Is quite likely 
to prevent serious disorder at this ])lace. 

There was a long conference between the strike committee and tlii' autlior- 
itles of the Westinghouse lnt<‘rests this afternoon, and considerable })rogress 
was made tow'ard a settlement. 

Very respectfully, 

Lynn (J A cams. 

Capla'uK State Politr, ('omuianding Ttvap A, 

Copy furnished Supt. Croome at Philadelphia. 


That is simply to show' you that in case of a strike, wh(‘re the riot wdilch is 
caused ))y the strike of laboring men, that th(*y consult with them ami arrange 
to maintain law' and onler, and that ordinaril.\ it is very (*asy to do. This 
siiow's that the labor unions conferred and ngre('<! w'ith Capt. Adams ns to the 
nnmixM* of pickets tliey should have, ami that they w’ould put hadg(‘s on thorn 
so that they could he easily picked out and not h(‘ mistaken for others, and In 
that way there was not a particle of trouble. 

Commissioner Lknnon. That Is another case where they were taken eare of 
in the company’s property? 

Alaj. CiioOME. That is a case where the horses w^ere in th<* company s 

Chairman Walsh. Where was tliat? 

Maj. Okoome. East Pittsburgh. * 

Commissioner Lennon. Would you kindly fnrnl.-^h ns from your record— 
not now', but when you have the ojifKirtunily, ami .send it to headquarters the 
record of tlie niiiiiher of times the troop has been called to servo In strikes and 
the number of times the men or hor.ses or provisions have been provided In or 
hv the corporations or by the employers? 

Maj. Groome. Yes, sir. You have that information as to the number of 
strikes in the letter I sent in answer to the questions you gave me tw’^o weeks 
ago; and there are n niimi)er of other tilings that 1 w'ill got for you. 

(See Groome Exhibit at the end of this subject.) , , ^ „ 

Chairman Walsh. Where were the constabulary housed during the strike at 

New' Castle during 1909 and 1910? .l -r m v. 4 . t 

Maj. Groome. I have not the 19tW) and 1910 report. X will have to give you 
that It is six or seven years ago, ami I have not got all these details in my 
head as I would like to have. I will probably have to look through these 


annual reports a moment ^ ^ x 1 

Chairman Walsh. Perhaps Mr. Cunningham or Capt. Ixmgly can get it. 


Mr. Cunningham. We will procure that. 

Chairman Walsh. Were yon present at the molders’ strike, in 1912, at Erie? 
Maj. Groome. No, .<ir: T only take command when the entire force or squad- 
ron is out. When one troop or jiortlon of troop is out the commanding oilicer 
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of that troop is with them; when all are out then I take command as the senior 
officer ; but I do not Interfere with them in their— 7- 
Chairman Walsh. That is all, then, Major; thank you. 

Mr. J. O. Sebald. 

Mr. Cunningham. There Is the deputy superintendent, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes, thank you; I thought I would put Mr. Sebald on 
first, because I thought my question there might be something that you might 
wish to answer. 

Mr. CdNNiNGfiAM. Very j^lad to have you do so, thank you. I was only 
afraid you ini^'ht overlook 

Chairman Walsh. Very well. I will try to keep it in mind. 

Mr. Sebald. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN G. SEBALD. 

Chairman Walsh. State your name. 

Mr. Sebald. John G. Sebahl. 

Chairman Walsh. Where Is your residence? 

Mr. Sebald. Nine forty-five West Sixteenth Street, Erie, Pa. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Sebald. Cement worker and contractor. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you in Erie during the molders’ strike in 1912? 

Mr. Sebald. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Why was the strike called? 

Mr. Sebald. The strike was called for better conditions, more wages, and 
shorter hours. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the hours and wages at the time the strike 
W’as called? What number of men were engaged in the strike, and what were 
their demands? 

Mr. Sebald. The demands were $3.25 a day; and in respect to the wages 
and rates involved — I did not come here prepared with my attorney or with 
any papers. I will have to speak Just from my own knowledge. I was called 
Away on short notice. I received — my work, I worked at the Erie foundry more 
than 15 years. The highest wages were $3, and three months before the strike 
I had to go to Walker’s in order to get the $3. I was getting the highest 
wage.s — I was what they called an all-around man, what they called a skin- 
the-cat man, and could do anything — when any man laid off I would take his 
place. The lowest paid man was getting $1.60 a day, and we demanded nine 
hours’ work. They worked at the Erie foumlry until 9 o’clock without receiv- 
ing any overtime, Whe we demanded overtime we did not demand time and 
a half or time and a quarter, but we demanded time. And the foreman told us 
if we don’t like this job, git. There are a lot of men around Erie we can get. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men were on the strike? 

Mr. Sebald. On the strike there we 856 men ; tliat is, 800 with the molders 
and the machine operators, and 56 or 65 apprentice boys, if I am not mistaken. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did the strike last? 

Mr. Sebald. The stril^' lasted — tlie first shop was taken out on the 25th or 
27th of November, 1012, and it lasted up until some time in March, 1914. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, was the strike a peaceable one or was there violence? 

IMr. Sebald. There was no violence in the strike whatever. 

Clialrinan Walsh. How did the local authorities treat the strikers, and how 
did the strikers treat the local authorities? 

Mr. Sebald. As far as the local authorities treating the strikers, they treated 
1h(‘m rotten — very rotten; because I kno\v I went through the strike and took 
care of the men, and was instructed from the mayor and his office. He tele- 
phoned down to the police court, and the chief told them fellows not to lay 
their hands on “ Baldy ” — that is my nickname — and he wanted to give me 
special police paper to go out and take care of the men; and I told him I 
refused to take .special police papers because the boys would think I was stand- 
ing in with them, but I would go out and take care of the boys, and any man 
who got drunk on the line or around the street I would take care of him and 
see that he gets home safe and sound, and did not allow no man to carry no 
weapons, not even a pocketknife with a blade more than 2 inches long. 

We had two Italians on the strike. I took their pocketknives away from 
them, and on the strike we did not carry knives, but I found that the men on 
the other side had the privilege of carrying knives and actually did, and sling- 
shots were taken into police court from Hayes, so that they could not use it on 
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us, and they told me I was running great chances In going from Eighth and 
State Streets to Seventh and. Pearl with that thiinr in iny pocket, aiul jet the 
other fellow that I took it away from and induceil to come over to us had been 
walking around with It three wetd<s and was not bothered, and the chief of 
police himself told me I was running a big chance. Now, I don’t set^ where 
the city of Erie has any ordinance that a man can’t stand on a street corner 
f<»r any reason. They say that two is a coui)le and three a cTowd, and four 
on the sidewalk, that’s never allowed; hut we did not dare to walk in pairs. 
We had to w^alk single file. Now pl<-ture yourself, If you go away with your 
wife, hut you don’t have to w’ait until after 7 o’clock or a flea* suppcT to go, 
but my wdfe and I, when w^e would go awhy, we newer was st opin'd, hut I have 
seen a case where they stopped a fellow with girls coming Iiomc, and w’(mld 
make them w'alk single file, and the man refiisc'd and tlicy took lilm down to 
police court and charged him with disorderly conduct. Now', I w'as in police* 
court r>4 separate times, and the mayor called me up and he says, “.John, you 
will have to cut that out or I will have to put you back of tlie bars,” and I 
told him I had as mucli right to be in the police court and as inucli riglit as 
he or the chief of police or anybody else, because 1 am a tax 4 )ayer. Wluit l)usl- 
ness had the police to stop me from going tliere? I olTered to watch o\ir men, 
and I tried to avoid any disorder, and If a man w'as drunk I would sen* that 
he was taken care of and see that they did not laial liiin in jail. 1 did that of 
my own personal wish. 

Chairman Walsh. Now', Mr. Sehald, w'ere the State constabulary called into 
that strike? 

Mr. Skbald. They were called in there. They w'ere called in by the sljerlff 
at request of tlie mayor. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, had there been violence before they wert' called in? 

Mr. Sebald. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Had there been llglits or rock throwing or anything of 
that sort? 

Mr. Sebald. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, were there charges for such — w^ere men arreshnl 
for that? 

Mr. Sebald. Well, one cliarge was over in the Pollsli settlement. They up- 
turned a van with the strike In’t'akers in it. Tlie strike ]>reakers caused the 
trouble. They called one of the men- 1 don’t w’ant to use th(‘ words In tlie pres- 
ence of the women here, and it was tlie men tliat started it, but tlie women 
folks in tbe neighborhood gut so mud they went to w'ork and helped turn up 
the van. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you have criticism as to tlie way the constabulary 
acted after their arrival? 

Mr. Sebalu. Did 1? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. How did the constabulary act, Mr. Sehald? 

Mr. Sebald. Well, 1 had my own experiences. 1 had no time, ns 1 said before, 
to write this out, but I will stale my case as the State constabulary. They 
arrived — they were all — the first day thi'y arrived they w'(‘re all geuthaiicn, 
they were nice. ICvery one of them that met me addressed mo as “(Jood 
morning, Baldy.” I never met the men Ix'fon', never saw' them hefon*, hut It 
had been tipped off to them by the manufactun'rs’ association, “That Is the 
big guy. That is the guy you want to get.” So we didn’t pay any more att(*n- 
tlon to it, and I answered the men until about — w'oll, the second or that niglit. 
They came in in the morning, 1 judge about 5 o’clock, ov(*r the Th*sseiner Road. 
That night they went to work and went over in this Polish settlement, and one 
of the Cossacks — which I was not over there, hut by tlui cxj)eriem*(‘ of the men 
that told me — the Cossack insulte<i a woman and a child ; and some old man 
about 60 years old was coming along home with a shovi'l a long-handled 
shovel — and he heard the remarks, and he told tlu' Cossack, “ If I w’us as young 
as you are, I would smash your hea<l,” and the Cossack said, “ It Is not up to 
you to say anything, and If you <lo I will knocic your block off.” And the old 
fellow forgot himself and he landed with the shovel on the (k>ssack. And Mr. 
Cossack — we called them Cossacks. lie w'us a member of the State eoristabu- 
lary, and he went to charge and ride at the old man, and the old 
Into a saloon, and he takes his horse and rides Into the saloon and g(*ts off his 
mount and strikes the man and knocks him down, and his horse walks out 
to the curb. Now, that is the first trouble we had in Erie. It was the first 
night the Cossacks arrived there. There wasn’t any bloo<ished at all outside 
of that. There was no trouble at all when I was there. We were called out 
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on the 13th duy of December and we ^ent through the strike peaceably and 
behaved ; and also I have a recommendation that I am a peaceful citizen. 

Chairman Walsh. How long were the constabulary there, Mr. Sebald? 

Mr. Skbald. Well, I have no diary of it, but I should judge they came there, 
if I am not mistaken, in April and left some time in March, 1914. I don’t know 
which day. 

Chairman Walsh. Plea.se proceetl and give us as concisely as possible your 
personal experiences. 

Me. Sebaij). There are no dates now. 

Chairman Walsh. Never mind the dates. 

Mr. Sebald. And I can’t give the number of the men, because they would 
have their hats turned around or would hide their number so we could not 
see it. 

I was going up Walnut Street, from Twelfth to Sixteenth, over the Lake 
Shore tracks, when — near Walker’s, between the Lake Shore track and Huron, 
and a foreman of the shop said to me, “ John, you are getting pretty fat. T^t’s 
get a drink.” And I was not drinking at the time, but he didn’t know that. 
He said, “ You are smoking cigarettes and the organizers are smoking ID-cent 
cigars.” And I said that it was none of his business, and if he wanted a 10- 
cent cigar I would buy him one. There was an injunction hanging over my 
head. He asked me to go down as far as Twelfth Street, and I fell for it. 
That is two squares, and when I got there he walked over and said something 
to a constabulary, and the constabulary came up to me, and I said. ” If you are 
looking for trouble, I will give it to you.” An<l he used words something that 
I would not stand for my mother to call me. But he worked for the govern- 
ment, and I was scared of him, big as I am. He said to me that I would either 
have to move on or ho would beat the head off of my shoulders, and I said, 
” Now, Jack, that is nothing to brag about ; anybo<ly can do that.” And he 
said, ” Never mind ; you go about and mind your own business.” And I was a 
peaceable man, and so I left. 

I walked up as far as Huron Stre<^t, thinking this man had forgotten me. 
I walked up Walnut and he went up Cherry, and when I got up ns far as Huron 
and Walnut, as far as the restaurant, there were five Italians there, and I asked 
one of them for a match ; and he was looking for a match through his pockets 
when this constabulary came around Sixteenth Street, and when these boys 
saw that they beat it, and I said to them, “Come on back and give me a 
match.” I said it in fun, and two of them came back, and one of them gave me 
a match. And I was standing on the sidewalk, and it was about 12 feet wide, 
and I was in the center, and this constabulary came down and reared his horse 
up on the sidewalk right at me. I knew I was up against it, and he said, 
“ You are going to incite a riot, and I will riot. I will take that German block 
of yours and knock it off your shoulders.” And I said, “ If that is the case, I 
suppose my case is to beat it,” and he said, “ You beat it.” So I beat it two 
squares up to Seventeenth Street and went Into a saloon and restaurant there. 
This occurred about half past 4, and he kept me in there until about 6 o’clock, 
and I dared not come out until 6 o’clock to go over to my mother’s. That is 
one of the incidents. 

Another incident: I was down in the registry of my precinct, and I had 
worked around the house all day, and at about 2 o’clock I went to the precinct 
to register ; I will say about half past 3 it was, and coming back from register- 
ing I crossed the subway at Liberty under the Lake Shore and the Pennsylvania 
tracks ; and there is an old man there to flag the trains, and when I saw him 
he remarked to me— he said, “ Baldy, are you next? ” and I said, “ What do you 
mean?” And he said, “Don’t you see the Cossacks watching you?” And I 
said that I saw them but that I wasn’t bothering them and I hoped they 
wouldn’t bother me. And they were standing on Twelfth Street, three of them, 
facing me. And I stood there a few minutes and then went to Plum Street, 
three squares away, and I was talking to a conductor and brakeman there, and 
we talked about the labor trouble, and they asked me how things were, and I 
said, “ Fine ” ; and I looked and I saw helmets coming up the street, and 1 
said, “ It is time for me to beat it ; I see them condng and they will get me ” ; 
and the brakeman said, “ You stick, Baldy, and we will show fight ; there are 
four of us and you make a fifth, and we will clean them up.” I said, “ Nothing^ 
doing, for they have got guns 4 feet, or 2 feet long, and clubs 4 feet long, and^ 
there is nothing doing.” I said, “ Don’t do anything ; I will walk away peace- 
ably, and give them no show, and I walketl up as far as Sixteenth Street. I was 
on the east side of the road ; I lived on Sixteenth between Plum and Cascade, 
and I had to cross Sixteenth Street to get home. 
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I was fixing my lawn and had to go up that way, and when the thrin* mine 
along I was standing there, and the little one in the center, 1 don’t know Ida 
name or number, but he was an Italian, he reared his horse up and threw him 
over In front of me within a few inches of me, and th(‘ horse’s jaw cut mv fact*; 
and I didn’t say, “What is tlie matter?” ami I didn’t cart*; to tell the truth, I 
was scareil ; I thought I didn’t want to die ; I am pretty >oung for that. He said 
to me, “Where are you going? ” And I said T was g<dng home, and he us(‘d 
vile language again and said, “We are onto you, now ytui go home and we are 
gtdng to watch you.” And I thought to mjself, “If ytai watch me, all right.” 
I knew I was going hoim*, and I w’ent. 

And it was only three quarters of a square to my house, and there is a side 
entrance, and a side porch, and I went into the kitclu*n and my wife said, 
“What is the matter; you are pale; yon look seared?” And T told her to look 
outside and she would sih* onongh to s<*are a Imrse, and wlu'ii she went and 
hacked out there were those three Cossacks stamling along the curb, and the 
three of them gave her the “ha ha what do you know about that? And I am 
afraid to say anything. 

There is another incident, and I am only giving instances in my own ex- 
perience, nothing I heard hut my own experience. A woman lives next door to 
mo, Mrs. Bennett, a French w'omen, \vh(» marri(*d an Italian, and she has four 
hoys, the smallest one ^ or 4 years old, and this State constabulary having their 
harii about 150 feet from my place, they had hors(*s hoiis(*d in tlu* mamifa<'- 
turers’ a.ssociation foundry, ami they used to c<um‘ down fhc're and throw down 
lumps of sugar and the hor.se would get down (ui his knees and pick up the 
lumps of sugar, and they thought that was curt* — sec? And these little hoys 
took stones and threw the stom*s down in front of them, thinking tlu* horse w(»uhl 
fall for tlie stones, see? And the constabulary he gets olT and walks Into that 
I\ouse — he jumps off his horse and walks in, and told this woman, ami the 
language he used was a shame, he says to her — I won’t use the language, but 
he says to her, “ If you can’t train your children, w^e will train you ami your old 
man as you were never trained before,” and the woman was stamling t]u*re 
trembling, and me as a citizen and taxpayer didn’t <lare to say anything. Why? 
Because if I had they w’ould have lit into me for starting a disturbance, and 
they wvmld have had mo' indicted for it. Tliat is wliere the wliolc* thing 
comes up. 

There was another incident at my mother’s place on Sev(‘ntei*nth Street, be- 
tween Walnut and Cherry. I was called dowm to rny motlu'r’s, my fatlau- la 
dead, and two brothers of mine dead, ami 1 am the oldest hoy and lake* care 
of my mother’s repairing, and I w'ent over there to fix up her gas stove, the 
bottom was rusted away, and I had done carpenter work on the side. 

Getting through with the job, I judge about n quarter to 4, I walked out of 
the gate and as I wuilked ont of the gate, n Cos.sack came up and asked me w'la‘re 
I was going. I told him I was going home, and he said “Yon better stay 
where you are”; that is the i>roposltion I w’as up against. I had to go hack 
into my mother’s and stay there fnun a quarter to 4 until 6 o’(‘lo<*k, until t saw 
iiirn go away, at 6 o’clock he went away; tlicy go back to their headquarters at 
Sixteenth and Cascade to the National Foundry; it is a foundry that has not 
been used for years, and tliey put tbeir horses in there free gratis, I suppose, 
because they would have to pay to keep them at a livery stable, and that 
W'ould cost too miicli. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you other instances you cr^mplnin of, of your own 
treatment? 

Mr. Sebald. That is about all of my owm. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the striking rnolders 

Mr. Sebald (interrupting). Just a moment. I want to tell about one more 
incident. I don’t want to forget this. It happened on Eightwnth near LllH*rty. 
I lived two and a half squares from there, and I was coming down Elghtwnth 
Street at about 4 o’clock, and T met the president of the rnolders’ union and the 
president of the C. L. U. getting donations for the liberty day eelebratlon. and 
I met them between Liberty and Poplar going down hlighteenth Street, ami tliey 
asked me to come back and have a drink, and I said: “No; I wasn t d^inkln^^ 
and they said to come back and have a cigar, and I said : “ No ; Jhoy won t let 
me go but one way, and If I go buck they will pinch me,” and ^ told the P***J^J' 
dent of the rnolders’ union, “There is no use throwing a red flag m a buns 
face; they are waiting for me.” And he sold: “You Imagine they arc looking 
for you.” And I said : “ To show you, I will go hack.” And I went back to 
Spatt’s sahx)n and restaurant across from the fire liouse to accommodate my 
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friends, iiinl I proved to those ftdlows I had to go out of tlie hack door to 
prevent being arrested. 

Chairman Walsh, (^an you give us the names or numbers of the trempers 
referred to by you? 

Mr. Skbali). That is something I can’t do, because I never kept a diary of It, 
and there was a lot of times tliey put charges against troopers and you could 
not get their numbers. They put charges against them lots of times with tin* 
numbers, and when they were brought Into the police court it seems they would 
have the same number and a different face. Tliey could change the numbers, 
but they couldn’t change their faces. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the striking molders In Erie have any communication 
with ^>upt. Groome or any of the officers before the constabulary was sent into 
Erie? 

IMr. Sehalu. Tliat is a thing I would lik(‘ to have correcttHl. We sent Dan 
Sholcalt to Harrisburg to Gov. Tener, but ho had gone away somewhere — I 
think to Virginia — and the ileputy sent a telegram to him, and he sent an 
answer and said the constabulary would not be in Erie until Gov. Tener 
returned. As I understand Maj. Groome, he said he was not in Erie, but I am 
pretty sure I saw him there. I don't think I am mistaken in the man’s face. 
He promised Dan Sholcalt he would not send the State constabulary to Erie 
until the governor returned, but the next morning at 5 o’clock they were in 
Erie, and Sho(*alt got in at 8 o’clock and they were there then. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any other statement you want to make not 
covereil by my questions? 

Mr. Skuald. There are some statements, if I don’t take up too much of your 

time. 

(’luilrman Walsh. We are trying to hurry through. 

Mr. Sebald. I would like, if Mr. Groome comes back on the stand, to ask him 
whether or not the citizens are paying the State constabulary U> have benefit 
entertainments and dress the men up as women and do bareback riding. That 
is what I want to find out. 

He was asked to come up to the O. L. U. Hall at seven hundred something 
State Street, and we waited there for him until 11 o’clock, and he never showetl 
up. I might be mistaken, but T doubt it. Mr. Groome said he was not in Erie, 
but I saw him there. We waited for him until 11 o'clock to take this matter 
up with him. We didn’t iuhhI the State constabulary, but they were brought in 
there. IMayor Stern — his finances were running low, and he wanted to make a 
showing, and I said to keep the constabulary out. I went to the police station 
and asked the mayor whether I could not get a police license, and the mayor 
.said to me: “ I offered you one and you would not take it.” And I said: “Why 
not give me one now? ” And he said : “ No; you have 15 injunctions over your 
head.” Every man working in the Erie shoi)s as a strike breaker was sworn in 
as a special police, and before that came up Sheriff Mooney swore in every man 
as a deputy, and one man was arrested for pointing a gun at a man in a street 
car. and the man was nev(*r .sent up or anything. 

Chairman W\lsit. That is all. thank .\ou. Mr. Sebald. 

Mr. Lumil Mr. Chairman, Maj. (Jroome has just ste])ped out of the room, and 
I would be glad, ^\hen he comes back, to ask him to make any statement in 
reply to the witne.ss. 

Mr, Sebald. 1 want to make some statenaMit about tin' Burns men. 

Chairman Walsh. Make it brief. 

Mr. Sebald. Tho.se Burns men were brought in there. I want to show you 
that we <iidn't come here to frame anything up. 

A few days after we got into the scab hou.se, or Waldorf Astoria, a man by 
the name of McCann, an ex-saloon k«:*eper, came to me and asked me where to 
buy union tobacco, and I said : “ You are the boy ; come with me.” It was a 
bhiff. but I was on, and he said to me : “ You look honest.” And I .said : “ You 
are the boy; go ahead." And he .said: “If you want to fire a scab house you 
can get gasoline and a quart of oil.” And I let him go on a few minutes, 
and after he got through I told him what I had to say, and it was a-plenty. 
He was trying to get me In wrong. 

Another instance: A man came up to me at First and State — a man by tlie 
name of Berry — a stool pigeon for the Burns men. There was a man caught one 
night in a rooming house with another man's wife, and he was turned out — 
Macljcc^se — and they got Farrell in his place. 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). You said you wante<l to make some state- 
ment about the Burns i>eopIe. 
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Mr. Sebald. That is how came In. On and Stato I a 

note. This man came to me and asked me to come into a restaurant and said, 
“ I want to show something to you." and Ive sh(>\ved me a note as follows: “ Wo 
hereby agree to pay you .$100 cash, or .$l(K) a tnoiith, if y«m will leave town; if 
not, we will get you soon. Farrell.’’ That Is the Burns man. 

Another instance, across the road in an arcade, Wilson, an organizer, sent 
me in there to see what they wanted. I went in there and they ottered me I he 
same tiling, $100 cash or .$100 a month to go (lt»wn to New York Sta(<' and 
work on divorce cases. I want to say this, that if men are dirty eiiongli to 
lead a man to such tilings, such as this scab-house lire, tlie> are pretty dirty. 

I could furnish you testimony that would take two days to give It all. I 
am furnishing this from my own personal knowledge. (Iroome was lime ami 
ho left, but I will w’ult until he comes back, ami anything he wants to ask me, 
I will answer It. 

Ohairinan Walsh. We do not permit any questions to he asked, e\et‘pl hy 
the commission. You will he excused. We are obliged to you. 

Mr. Lumb. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE F. LUMB. 

(Miarirnan Walsh. State your name, iilease. 

Mr, Lumb. George F. Lumb. 

(’lialrinan Wai.sh. What is your business? 

Mr. Lumb. I am the deputy superintemlent of the department of State police 
of Pennsylvania. 

Ghairman Walsh. Whore is your pla<(‘ of residence? 

Mr. Lumb. Harrisburg, Pu. 

Chuirmaii Walsh, How long have you been connecteil with the Pennsyhaiila 
State Constabulary ? 

Mr. Lumb. It is the State ixillce. Since Its organlzation—lf you will permit 
me, I wouuld like to make a correction as to the use of the word “ (•onslahu- 
lary.” That word has been used throughout the examination of tlie wi(nc‘.sses, 
hut its proper name under tlie statutes of the Stale of Pennsylvania is the 
“ State Pedice.” 

Chairman Walsh. Is it usually referred to as “State constahuhiry ? 

Mr. Lumb. The newspapers adopted that name at the time (►f its organiza- 
tiem for convenience, and tliat has been generally adhered to, but to make* your 
record stniiglit I make that suggestion. It is, however, generally referred to 
almost without exception as the State constabulary for the purpejsci of dis- 
tiiigulshing it on the difTerent police forces. 

Chairman Walsh. What are your duties as assistant superintendent? 

Mr. Lumb. My duties are mostly of a routine nature. The superintemlent Is 
the executive head of the department, and 1 prepare, with the assistance of two 
clerks, condensed reports from the four trooi)s; I look after the ])reparatlc»n 
of vouchers for the exi)emlitures <»f the various troops, coming through my hands, 
but they go up to the superintendent for final examination and for his signa- 
ture, and he makes out checks for the disbursement of the funds. 

I have charge of making of morning rejiorts, showing the location of the 
force and the number of men on duty in the barrack.s, or on detached service, 
the location of the substations, and the whereabouts of tlie horsc^s ; tlie iiumlxa- 
of men sick in quarters, tlie niuiiher absent on leave; and any ofhcT nintteis 
pertaining to the men and the personnel of the troops, iiiose morning reports 
are accompanied by daily reixirts of operations which coyer tlie route eovenxl 
hy the various patrols sent out from tlie barrai'ks on special circiimslaiices. It 
Is also accompanied by special reports uf'rnen ; for instance, a private is detalle<l 
to investigate a murder. On his return he wTites out tlmt report over Ins own 
signature, telling the time he left the hnrrack.s, the district attorney to whom he 
reported, or the county defective as the case may be, the name of the 
murdered, the man susi>ecte<l, and all of the result of his investigation in detail. 
That Is signed by him, and after being read hy the troop commander and a 
copy of it filed a copy Is sent to headcpiarters where they are eonsolidjiHxl and 
then go to the superintendent. I am a sort of routine point for tlie lour 
troops to get together and submit matters in orderly form to (^rooine. 

I also have prepared monthly reports, and the monthly pay roll, and also uie 
monthly deduction sheet showing deductions made from the pay of the men for 
any lost property or any leaves graiitiMl them without pay. If a man, lor 
instance, has had his limit of allowance for absence, 14 days, in a year, and an 
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emergency nrises, for instance some family circumstance, a wedding, or a 
funeral or sickness, and it is necessary for him to go home, then, under tlx* 
regulations, he may have a leave of absence without pay, having already ex- 
haustefl his allowance of 14 days for vacation purposes. 

All those details I look after, but Maj. Groome has the entire matter in liis 
hands. 

I would like to take opportunity to say, at this point, with reference to Mr. 
Maurer’s assertion that Maj. Groome is only a figurehead superintendent, that 
Mr. Maurer is eitlier grossly ignorant of the operations of one of the executivi' 
departments of the State of Penn.sylvania or that he has deliberately falsifiixi 
his statements to this commission, and I am inclined to think that, Inasmuch as 
he said he had spent a number of years practically studying this departmeiil. 
that the latter proposition is true. Maj. Groome, and I am not saying this 
h<*cause I am his immediate subordinate and have been since January 1, Ihus, 
and it is not necessary for me at this stage to fiatter him, but Maj. Groome is 
a man of great executive ability. He has a grasi) of details which enables him 
to do in a short period of time much more than men of different temperament 
would be able to accomplish. In addition to that, his knowledge of military 
affairs and his knowledge of this organization from having been at the head of 
It since Its organization peculiarly fit him for tlie position he has, and his work 
is done without much noise. Men who ktH>w nothing about the workings of the 
department, come to Harrisburg for information, ami they are naturally re- 
ferred to me for matters of detail, and they naturally get the idea that I am 
running the whole show, and while it is complimentary, I must admit it Is not 
true. 

Chairman Walsh. You have followed, I suppose, Captain, as I have notice<l 
you here, the statements made by Mr. Maurer and Mr. Williams, in particular in 
regard to the State police force? 

Mr. Lxjmu. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Please, in your own way, take up any of those matters you 
desire to and make your own comment on them. I understand you have made 
some personal investigation ns to some of these points there were complaints 
about. 

Mr. Lumil Yes; and I would like to first bring the attention of the commis- 
sion to a state of affairs in Pennsylvania which will eliminate any question of 
veracity between Mr. Maurer and mys(‘lf, and resolve itself Into a proposition 
to be decided by your own rea.soning, and it is this: Maurer, in his charges 
against the State police force, an organization that has been in existence now 
for 10 years, has Indirectly indicted the members of the legislature, and the dis- 
trict attorneys, and the grand juries, and the county detectives of every county 
in Pennsylvania in which the State police have operated, of either gross or 
criminal negligence, because if there Is a band of renegades or degenerates going 
thi-oiigh the State, riding men and women <iowu, beating old gray-headed men 
over the head witli shovels, and other ads he has referred to, those people are 
all grossly negligent ami unmindful of their duty, because we are under their 
sur)ervision and control. 

The district attorney in Pennsylvania is the prosecuting criminal officer of his 
county, elected by the people, and his future legal career as a lawyer depends on 
the manner in which he conducts that office. Mow, for anyone to pposume for a 
moment that a detachment of State police could go out of Westmoreland County, 
or any other, into another county, where tlie district attorney is, and a grand 
jury sits, and do the overt acts refemni to, you can plainly see that we are not 
to blame, but that the whole sy.steiu of our government is at fault. It is not an 
attack on the State police, hut it is an attack on the very fundamental principles 
of the government of the State, as it appears to us in Pennsylvania. 

Various governors — Pennypaeker, Stuart, Tener, and Brumbaugh — have seen 
fit to retain in office the present superintendent in spite of the bitter personal 
attacks upon the acts of the force. 

In Pennsylvania we have the grand-jury system, whereby a citizen who thinks 
any wrong has been done in his community, of any magnitude, has three reme- 
dies; he can either himself personally make information and have the man 
arrested on warrant, or he can go to the district attorney and make his com- 
plaint, or he can appear before the grand jury and have a presentment made 
and have the man Indicted through the grand jury. All of these remedies are 
open to the people who have made these hearsay statements and charges against 
members of the State police, but who have never been apparently specifically 
identified. 
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One my duties is that of going through tho Smto at various times and in- 
gpecting our substations, the substations opernteil In rural communities; and 
with reference to the statement of Mr. Maurer that the men only patroUnl 
the immediate vicinity of tlie barracks, that is another of his errors. Tlie sub- 
stations at the present time — I have a morning report liere, If you care l«) have 
it submitted or refer to It, showing the location of men In Sullivan County, and 
others where there are a large nuinl>er engaged in agricultural pursuits. In 
my duties I am personally responsible to the superintendent for the iliscipllne . 
of those substations to this extent: If coini>lalnts come in to Maj. (3ro(nne that 
those men were not properly performing their duty, it would reiUn't (ui me in 
not having discovered it at the time of my in.spection when I calletl on the 
oiiicer interested. 

Now, the State (irange of Pennsylvania, at its last uusMiug, a few months 
ago, unanimously and without any move on our part, and entindy unexpected 
as far as we were concerned, passed a res(dution asking tlie State legislature 
to Increase the State police force and increase the aj>propriat ion for the luaieflt 
of the rural communities that had no protection from other sourtvs of tlie i»oIice 
except the local township constable, wlio is usually a (1. A. U., who has th(‘ cou- 
tklence of the p<'ople. but who is s(‘ldom elYectlve or aggrt'sslve. This is not 
intended as a retlection on tlie constahh', luit intmided to .show tlaua' is no or- 
ganized police force to give the rural communities iirotection — adeijiinti* pro- 
tection. A copy of that resolution, I am infornaHl, was sent by tlie State 
(Irange and at their expense to each membeu* of the legisl.iture. Wlieii the 
bill was brought up for consideration there were at least 50 labor orgauizi'rs 
buck of the rail separating the amlience [lart of tlie house of represmitatlvi'S 
from tlie seats of tlie members of the legislature. Notes and pagis w(‘re siuit 
down to the different meinhers at the last moment in order to liiiluenc(‘ them. 
That, of course, only indicates that the framers of tlie resolution, wliile it miglit 
have bc'en effective at tlie time it was received, was later supphunented by these 
personal approaches. 

Now, iu addition to the State Grange, we have been very effective in coop- 
erating with various departments of tlie Comiuouwealth. It frtHpKuilly oc- 
curs in Pennsylvania that a smallpox ejildeinic hri‘ak out in the community 
where the majority of tlie residents are foreigners or people of fondgn birtii. 
Dr. Dixon’s State' health department having met with violence and a great 
deal of resistance in enforcing the <iuurantine laws for tho lu'ulth of the 
c*ommunity, by Insl.stirig on people in iufecteil houses remaining within the 
limit prescribed by law. Dr. Dixon fr^iuently has called on Supt. Groome 
for a detail of our men to pre.sent themsidves in tlie community under his 
health officers to enforce the quarantine laws, and they assure us that it has 
resulted in the prevention of a great deal of disease. 

With reference to the State game commission, I want to refer to our annual 
report of 1908, page 5, in whlcii we have a (piotatfon from the annual report 
of the secretary of tlie State game commission, for tlie same year, a part of 
which I will read into the record. [Roads:! 

** The greatest assistance I had in enforcing the law came from tho State 
constabulary. Every request from this office for help has been prorniitly met. 
In my report of last year I cited the fact that during the year 1900, 14 of 
our men were shot at, 7 shot, and 4 killed iiy foreigners, with not one of the 
perpetrators arrested. I do not know at this time of the wounding of one of 
our officers during the past year. This change in comlitlon, in my opinion, is 
due to the creation of our State constabulary and the unhesitating, determine<l, 
and persistent pursuits of wrongdoers of all classi's liy inernliers of that 

There has been a good deal said here, Mr. Chairman, witli 
men going upon company projierty at the time of strikes. In 1900, shortly 
after the force was organized, I was sent with a detachment of men 
called Eleanor, In Jefferson County, wiiere it was statiMi that about 2,(K)9 men 
were threatening the destruction of the tipples and the company property, 
and they were threatening violence on every hand. Sheriff Shefander of 
Jefferson County had about 40 deputies, at that little place, and our detach- 
ment of about 16 men were met about a half mile down the road from the 
settlement by 2 men who said they represented the strikers and that we had 
better turn back, b^ause they were laying for us and they would give us an 
we were looking for. We said we were sorry and that we were not look ng 
for trouble, but had come to enforce the law and order, under the direction 
of the sheriff, and if they met us half way they would find us as human aa 
they. 
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Shortly after we arrived in the town we attempted to find tfocommodations 
at the hotel, the only one in the place. The girls, at the persuasion orthe men 
in the strike, vacated the building, the waitresses and cooks, “and. declined 
to serve us or make up the beds or anything of that kind ; and I suggested to 
the proprietor that the men were hungry, and if he would permit us access to 
the kitchen we would detail a couple of men to cook and prepare something to 
eat until some other arrangements could be made; and when the girls saw 
that our men were proceeding to cook they decided to come back and do the 
cooking themselves. 

We were there a w’eek when the superintendent of the mine came to me and 
said the men were going down to a spring on the company’s property to get 
water, which was the only place to get drinking water, and he said he wanted our 
men to stop them. I said to the superintendent that I understood the rural 
delivery carrier went down over that road, and that it was a public highway, 
and, although it ran over the company’s property, he had no right to close It to 
the public. He resented that a little, and I saw from that time on these people 
went unmolested, and I advised the sheriff not to cut off their drinking-water 
supply. 

They had notified previously a number of residents of the company’s houses 
that If they refused to work they could vacate the houses or they would evict 
them. 

When the proper time arrived Sheriff Shefander asked my aid in vacating 
those buildings. My orders from Supt. Oroome was that there was to be 
absolutely no civil pro(*ess, such as landlord-and-tenant issue served by our 
men, and we were not to go on the company property unless there was actual 
evidence of violence that It was necessary to suppress, and I said, “ We can not 
assist you in evicting those people.” And the sheriff had to get some additional 
men, either company employees or deputies, I can’t say which ; and those people 
were evicte<l ; and I was very careful to see that our men remaine<l the proper 
distance away, at least four or five hundred yards, at all times, even In 
making their patrols. The result of it was that in another week or so some of 
the younger men on the strike came up and invited the men to play baseball 
with them. And I felt that I could not allow that, because we were up there 
to keep the men on this patrol, and we were on duty, and the men could not be 
spared. I cite that early in.stance in 19(X) to show the attitude under which we 
started out and to show you the opposition that we mot with from tlie start. 
But we have been as careful — I say this without any reservation — to safeguard 
the interests and the rights of those men who are on strike as of the owners of 
the property whom they were striking against. Our issue has been the man 
that throws the brick, fires the gun, or burns the tipple. You referred to the 
Hazleton situation. I was sent up there by Gov. Toner to Investigate the com- 
plaint of Mr. Maurer. 

Chairman Wai.hh. When was that complaint lodged? 

Mr. Lumb. It was lodged with Governor — with the governor, and Gov. Tener 
sent for me 

Chairman Walsh. That is the instance that Mr. Maurer testifie<l to — that 
complaint to the governor 

Mr. Cunningham. You did not catch the question; the chairman asked you 
when that was. 

Mr. Lumb. Well, my recollection of that, as to the exact date, la not very 
clear; but I have the full stenographic notes (transcript) if you permit me to 
refer to that, I can give it to you. 

Chairman Walsh. Very well ; if you will get that. 

Mr. Lumb. The orders from the governor were about June 8, and the investi- 
gation was held on .Tune 11, 1914. Shall I proceed? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; proceed. 

Mr. Lumb. Gov. Tener having ordered me to proceed to Hazleton, and having 
advised the superintendent that I was to go up there, I went, and — not as Mr. 
Maurer says with him, but I met him at the T^ughran Hotel — and I want to 
emphasize this incident, because there was a question of identity of our men 
arose up there who were operating in plain clothes. 

Chairman Walsh. That is at Hazleton? 

Mr. Lumb. At Hazleton; yes. When I arrivetl at. the hotel, having 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lumb. When I arrived at Hazleton, Mr. Maurer and some associates 

were standing in the lobby of the hotel, and Capt. and Lieut. Mair were 

there, and I spoke to Mr. Maurer, and Mr. Maurer says, “ You have got the 
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advantagi:Of m#,” and I says, “ This is Mr. Liimb, from Harrisburpr, whom you 
talked wfth in the governor’s office, ami afterwards in the corridor of the 
capitol three <|ays ago.” And then he remembered me, and we went up into the 
parlor of the hotel where he had about 15 luemborvS of various unions, and 
1 or 2 others that he referred to Individually. The sum and substance of their 
charges against the police, and the complaints were that in six or eight wt^ks 
of the strike that the police In plain clothes had actoil in behalf of the traction 
company, and that they had discriminated against the men on strike by driving 
them away with clubs when they were gathered togeiher on tlu' corner, and 
that one of our men had been in a drunken fight. That was Sergt. Ib*nnlg. 
The witnesses they introduced, without any ex<‘eption, were eitluM- memlxM-s of 
the miners’ union or the trolleymen’s union or men wlio had personal griev- 
ances, as was developed in the examination of the witnesses. For example, 
Andrew Marty, vice president of the local union, made some charges against 
Sergt. Hennlg of the nature that he had railroaded him to Pottsvllle for trial, 
I believe, or perhaps it wais Wilkes Rarre (referring to nuanoramhim). No; it 
was Pottsvllle. Now, Pottsville and McAdoo were in the same county; but the 
attitude of the burgesses had been made (dear by the stat«‘me!\ls of our men. 
And I have here — which you may file with your records — a statement of the 
attitude of the aldermen of Hazleton, taken by Lieut. Mair in a personal inter- 


view. 

He went to Alderman Moody and he said, “ Have you any ohJcK'tlons to hear- 
ing the cases brought before you by the State police?” and he said, “ I don’t 
care to try State police cases.” Alderman O’Donnell said, ” I don’t want State 
police cases; to hell with them.” F. P. Greenwald said, “I don’t want State 
police cases. I am a sick man and about to retire. I don’t want to lx* both- 
ered with them.” Alderman Paey: “Will do my duty. Sworn to try 
according to evidence.” Heldonrlch : “I don’t care particularly about trying 
State police cases, but will try them if they are brought.” Alderman rr(*llln 
said, “I don’t want to handle State police cases.” Fallen; “I will take the 
cases and render verdicts according to the evidence.” Flerlo; “I don’t w^ant 
to take any cases of the State police or anyone else, except those In the city 
of Hazleton, as I am police magistrate here.” I might say that onr unn\ 
have the power of city policemen in addition to the power of lisli and game 
wardens, and forestry \vnrdens, and had a perfect right to take cas(*s Ix'forG 
this police magistrate. Audruzzi: “ (Lving to being an Italian, and the stand 
T have taken, I don’t care to take the cnso.s.” Hath: “I don’t wuint to try 
the cases, but if cases are brought before me I will try them fairly.” John H. 
Shopp: “I am In sympathy with the strikers, but would try any case accord- 
ing to the evidence.” , , 

Now those were the conditions under which the men were endeavoring to 
cooperate with the sheriff of laicerne County and the mayor. , , tt i 

At this investigation I found, and so n-ported, that th(*y had comlxxl Hi<zle- 
ton with a fine-toothed comh, to use a figure of sp(‘ech, to get soirje net of Im- 
moral conduct or some act that wxndd cast reffectlon upon the iiiofi. They did 
not have present at that Investigation a reprc^sentatlve hnslness man or mer- 
chant. We did not have one nuunher of the council. Th(*y did not have the 
mayor or the chief of police. Th(\v had a policeman. This policeman had or- 
edred two of our men to go on-— to move on about their biislncs.s, and th(‘y said, 
“ We are mernb(,‘rs of the State police force here on duty. He said, H f 
make any dlflference to me, you heat It or there will he trouble. "That was 
a little clash. That man came and testified against our nicn. The mayor 
had no such authority or the cliKT of police to take any such nonprot(*ssional 
action against other police. It was merely a little personal issue. H<‘ was 


one of their witnesses. ^ r» i 

Another witness was a man by the name of Harris, from the 
This man testified he had seen Sergt. Hennlg drunk and 
him to bed. It developed on cross-examination that Sergt. H«*nn g laid re- 
ported this man to the proprietor of the Palace Hotel for 
prices for coffee and sandwiches because they w’ere police; and the 
w^arned this man if he did it again he would discharge him. I askexi Mr 
Harris for the name of the person that assisted him In putting our sergeant to 
bed, and he could not recall It. I asked him for tlm name of any ^ 

whom he had mentioned the fact at a time that wijsht be so clc^e to t 
as to be worth something as evidence. He said I dont recall who I 


Another example of the nature of the charges 
statement that they had operated— 15 of them, some said, and some C and 
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others 8~in plain clothes getting information as spies for the traction com- 
pany. 

Now, Sergt. Hennig did operate in plain clothes. Sergt. Hennlg was In 
charge of the details there, and being In plain clothes at times he was able to 
get information as to the workings of his own men and as to acts of violence 
on the streets. He was also investigating two or three Individual crimes which 
perhaps had no connection whatever with the strike of the traction employees 
but W(‘re matters of a i»ersonal nature. 

It was statiHl that on One occasion, as I recall the evidence, that three or 
four State p(»l icemen in plain clothes ordere<l the crowd to move on, and the 
crowd referred to their side and said, “ We don’t know who you are, and you 
haven’t any rigid, without showing any badge, which our men are require<l 
to wear and which badge they wear at all times when they are working In 
plain clothes, that these men drew their blackja<*ks and clubbed these men.” 
I asked how they knew these m(‘n were State police, and the witness replied 
that he saw them three or four days afterward in prdform on horseback; and 
I held him down to the time a little bit, and then he admitted that it might 
possibly have been a we(‘k afterwards. 1 then Itniteil (he attention of the 
commissioners conducting tl»is thing to the fact that Mr. Maurer had conversed 
with me in Harrisburg, in the governor’s oUhe, between half an hour and an 
hour and that I had also conversed with lilm In the corridor of the capltol, 
and a few days afterwards while I was wearing the same civilian clothes 
I had approache<l iiini in tlm lobby of the hotel in broad daylight, and he 
<lidn’t know me. How then c<»uld tliese men — that was a part of the testimony 
they had— how could th(‘S(* men swear on their oath as to the identity of these 
men they saw In plain clothes and then a week after said they saw them on 
horseback In uidf(»rm. That is to show you the value of the evidence that 
they produced to sustain the serious charges they were able to raise against 
the State police force after .six weeks of activity. 

Chairman Wai.hh. What sort of a commission was this, please, Captain? 

Mr. Lumb. Why, it was made up of Mr. Maurer 

(Mialrman W.\i.sh, Legislative committc^e? 

Mr. Lumd. Oh, no; no; purely a committee of strikers. It was an ex parte 
hearing. We had no witnes,ses there, or anything else. They simply made 
their charges and substantiated them to the best of their ability. I objected 
two or three times to Mr. Maurer putting words in the mouth of the witness 
who was testifying. And Mr. Koger Deever, one of their attorneys, saw and 
admitted the unfairness of It. Mr. Maurer would sit there and say, ” Now, 
you tell us about that fight in the barroom,” and the man probably never 
thought of such a thing; but then he could go on and relate about a fight in 
a barroom. And I objected to his leading the witnesses along in that way ; 
and Mr. Deever admilted (hat it was certainly unfair to enter into that sort 
of procedure. So he restrained them to a certain extent. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, did they make some finding? 

Mr. Lumu. Well, the only finding you will ever see of that investigation is 
my report to Supt. Croome, and by him to the governor, and the book called 
“The American Cossack” by Mr. Maurer. My report is a full report, h.aving 
taken a stenographer along with me. And Mr. Maurer’s reply in the Cossack 
shows only such extracts of the testimony as he thought would best suit his 
purpose. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the evidence in that case refuting the charges 
that you heard Mr. Maurer make on the stand — that is, about members of the 
constabulary being in the crowd and that they seemed to be desiring to create 
a disturbance when they were moving a car? Do you recall it? And that 
the local police dispersed the crowd, and there w'ere two men, I think he 
said, and a lieutenant, and maybe more that said they were members of the 
State police? 

.Mr. Lttmb. That was defective in two respects. In the first place, the 
Identity of these two men In plain clothes was never properly established ; and 
I might say in that connection that the traction company, being unable to 
obtain our men to operate In plain clothes, had men there who were either 
Pinkerton or Burns’s men, but which I am unable to answer, because we did 
not associate with them, had nothing In common with them, and ignored them. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your contention upon this mission and elsewhere 
that you did not have any men In plain clothes under those circumstances? 

Mr. liUMB. Except Sergt. Hennig, and except where men were relieved from 
duty occasionally — a man gets worn out in that sort of duty, and he is allowed 
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a diiy’s leave of absence occasionally flrom the barracks to get clean under- 
wear and do other little things In the way of getting cleaned up. Of course, 
th^n he would go to his room and put on his civilian clothes and get on a 
s^eet car and leave the barracks and would come back after a time and get 
on his uniform when he went on duty again. We have avoided plain-clothes 
duty as far us possible. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, there Is one other point that occurs to my mind. 
He said that the men of the State police also presented cases in police court 
and acted as attorney. What. was there to that? ^ . 

Mr. Lumb. Mr. Chairman, we have In Pennsylvania a system of subordinate 
courts In the cities known as magistrate courts, and in the smaller towns they 
ai*e calleil aldermen, and in the counties tliey are known as justices of the 
peace, who hear and try small cases, summary convictions, without jury, or If 
the offense is sufficiently large, if it Is of a nature covered by the statute, he 
has no alternative but to hold a man for court under ball, or to commit him. 

Now, you can easily see that it would be an absurd proposition for any police- 
man to arrest a man for a crime that he had seen committed and simply walk 
into the justice of the peace and say “ I have arrestetl this man for assault 

and battery,” and then stand there mute himself 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). I understood from some other testimony 
that it is the same custom as obtains in Massachusetts, and in some other 
States where the officer in these inferior courts presents the testimony of him- 
self and has the right to examine his witnesses to sustain his charge and has 
a right to ask questions of the adverse witnesses. u * .nil ’ 

Mr. Lumb. Well, it is just like this, the officer must make out what IV® 
a prlma facie case, or else the man would not be held and 
defeated. He has a right to tell his story, and if the adverse wltne^ storm 
to tell a falsehood, if he can show It by two /hrw questions be ^ 
right But the entire proceedings, however, Mr. Chairman, Is the 

supervision of the justice of the i>eace, and our mnn wuld 
duct himself in that court without being In contempt of court And It Js an- 
other evidence that they arc attacking the State polite and attatklng the 

^^ Mr^^CuNmNOHA^^^ Ifi exactly right, Mr. 

reference to this (^oininonwealth, and commonly professional men aic not 

present at all—It Is almost unheard of. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did you have any personal contact ^vlth the Beth- 

^^Mr! LuMB.^Tdid not. I was not there. And, as Maj. (Broome explains, he 
only went out when the entire force was orderetl out — that either he or i 

^^CUalrinan Walsh. Now, did the general nature of these criticisms come to 
the attention of the officials, the superiors of the State police, Maj. Orcwme and 

^^Mr^LuMB. Well, no. I want to say to you, in that connection, in every ses- 
sion of the legislature there has be<‘n a certain element at work 
State police force act repealed. Now, their sessions in the legislative hal 
have b^n the same as here, general talks, very seldom ^vlng any 
nmues, and always drawn very largely from imagination of one ^an and told 
to each other, and he. In turn, relates it always as hearsay evidence Now any 
membOT of the legislature living in that district or represent ng the people or 
the grand jury, as I explained, or the district attorney, or the judge can im- 
m^iately take cognizance of any such coiuliict as that and bring our men to 
prosecution. And I want to say to you, gentlemen, that if any matter of th^ 
klST^as brought to the attention of Maj. Groome or myself It would be 
sifted down to the bottom, and we can <lo it easily, for tills reason. There is an 
order on our force issued in 1909 or 1910, a copy of which I have here, saying 
to luflt these words: “Any member of this force known to use outside in- 
fluence for the furtherance of his own interests will be considered 
edging his own Incompetency and dismissed from the force. Now, that bel g 
^ Ind iurour finales Mug under the supervision of the auditor genial 
of Pennsylvania, what possible advantage could there be to any of the offlcere 
of this force; and when I refer to the officers in this case I have reference to 
the suberlntendent, the deputy superintendent, or the captains in coloring up 
olJ IgnoHnK an^ of Lacinduct m the part of the men. The entire force has 
to on Its merit We know that better than anything else. 

38819*— S. Doc. 416, 64-1— vol 11 68 
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Now, It Is related to you this way for the purpose of eliminating any pre- 
sumption that may exist that men are held on the force by political influence 
The first victim of this general order that was issued, on our force, was a 
lieutenant who got a senator and two or three other prominent men In Penn- 
sylvania to endeavor to obtain for him a vacancy which then existed in the 
grade of captain. As soon as those letters came in, the lieutenant was given 
his walking papers. You can easily see, then, how absurd that opinion is that 
we deliberately cover up acts of misconduct on the part of the men. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you personally take charge of the investigation, so 
far as your own department was concerned, in regard to the trouble with which 
Mr. Moughan was charged, in regard to Mr. Zambo and the case of the other 
man charged with an assault upon a man by the name of Gallagher? 

Mr. Lumb. No; I did not personally take charge of it by going to the scene; 
but Capt. Robinson, the troop commander, was on tlie ground, and he dealt with 
me at Harrisburg, and in that way it came through proper channels to head- 
quarters. 

Chairman Walsh. And who is the captain at Hazleton? 

Mr. Lumb. At Hazleton? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Lumb. Capt. Pitclier, of Wyoming, is captain in charge of the detail 
there. 

Chairman Walsh. Still on the force? 

Mr. Lumb. Oh, yes. He is captain of the troop at Wyoming now. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you gel the address of Capt. Robinson from Maj. 
Groome? 

Mr. Lumb. No; but I will get it. 

Chairman Walbh. Will you be kind enough to do so, and we will have our 
Investigator take his statement? 

Mr. Lumb. It is Capt. Joseph F. Robinson, editor of the Baseball World, 
Chicago, 111. 

Chairman Walsh. Now', I w'as going to suggest also that if there is any- 
thing else you desire to put into the record you may do so. You have gotten 
the range of this. 

Mr. Lumb. I\Ir. Chairman, I will leave these minutes of the hearing at 
Hazleton, 

(i^ee Lumb Exhibit.) 

Chairman Walsh. Have it confined, of course to first-hand facts. 

Mr. Lumb. Yes. Well, I think with wiiat Maj. Groome has put in the record 
and what I have said, you have got a pretty fair idea of both sides of this 
controversy, so far as our department is concerned. But I would be glad to 
file with your secretary this legislative journal, if you care to have it, because 
it has been referred to by the gentlemen wiio have raised this i.ssue, and it 
contains remarks made by those from the rural districts who feel that the 
State police are an important part of our government. 

(Witness submitted a <-oi)y of (la* T.egislative Journal of the Commonwealth 
of F^ennsylvanla, session 1015, vol. 3, No. 45.) 

Chairman Walsh. Now', I would like >ou to make just one statement. You 
stated, going back to 190(5, where waitre.s.ses and others refused to serve the 
men, and coming dow’ii to the situation where they had to go to the steel com- 
pany’s property, liow' do you account for the prejudice or the lack of sympathy 
that seems to exist in these towns tow'ard your force? What Is the cause of 
that? 

Mr. Lumb. Now, my answer to that, Mr. Chairman, would be more in the 
nature of a personal opinion than an official statement. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I thought perhaps you had inquired into it and 
discussed it? 

Mr. Lxtmb. Yes; I will be glad to give you my opinion on the subject, but I 
would want to state before doing so that this department, in time of dis- 
order, does not take any notice of the fact that a strike exists from that 
standpoint. It Is w ith us purely a question of the man that throws the brick 
or fires the gun or burns the tipple ; and we do not ask if he Is a Republican or 
a Democrat or a union or nonunion man. It is a question of law or lawlessness 
on the public hlghw'ays and the destruction of property. 

Now, having cleared the air, so that you will not think this Is an official 
expression of views of the department, I want to say this : 

That my knowledge of the old English guilds and various earlier labor 
unions is that they w'ere for the purpose of protecting the men and raising a 
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boy^sott. If necc^ary. They did not at that time seem to recognize the powerful 
imi^rtance of violence toward others who wanted to work. Perhaps it was 
due* to the fact that the populations were not as dense at that time. Now, it 
has been held in Pennsylvania that If a man wants to go on a strike he has 
a perfect right to do so ; but that he must not obstruct the highways to pre- 
vent other men who wish to work from going on to their work. The Supreme 
Court, in 1860 or 1861, held that there were no Innocent bystanders in time of 
riot; that It was the duty of every law-abiding citizen, as soon as lie hears 
or learns that there is any disorder on the public tlioroughfare, to retire to his 
home. Those facts being true, and it also being true that the labor unions deny 
any responsibility for violence— they ordinarily, I believe, claim that most of 
the violence comes from the class of men who just enjoy such excitement, and 
that it is not olliclally recognlzefl by the union as a proper thing. I tldnk'they 
are all agreed now that that is the attitude they generally take— tliat it is not 
done by one of “our men”; “he is a fellow that came here from llalliinore.” 
They dynamited street cars in Chester, and cars were blown up, and the 
unions denied any responsibility for It, and perhaps justly so. I have personal 
knowledge of the fact that men ditl come there from Baltimore, and even Phil- 
adeli)hin, and some of them even wearing their con<luctors’ caps, and p(‘r- 
formed these very acts. If this is true, I can not understand wliy the lah(>r 
union, as such, should object to the piH*«ence of men wlio are sent tliere by tlie 
proper authority of the Commonwealth to enforce law and order. But I iim 
gi'eatlv afraid, particularly from what I have heard from Mr. Maurer and Mr 
Pierce and Mr. Williams, that there Is cr<‘eplng into our labor unions a sort of 
spirit abroad of anarchy, and I don’t believe they voiced the sentiments of 
labor unions at large. I don’t believe they voice tlie general opinion ; and their 
zeal against our institution is so far-reacldng as to be sanetioiUHl by the 
opinion of the majority of the labor unions of Pennsylvania. That Is about as 
well as I can express it from my personal standiioint. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Then you think this lack of sympathy which you dis- 
covered is through the intluence of those i)ersons which you have mentioned? 

Mr. Lumb. Well, I think — no — every member of the commission must know 
that there has recently been injected into our country some people from 
Europe — some people wlio call themselves Industrial Workers of the World. 
About three or four years ago there was a strike on tlie B. & S. Hallway, up 
in Potter County — the Buffalo & Susquehanna. And their attorney, Mr. Itob- 
inson, came down to Harrisburg and said, “ Capt. Lumb, we have got to have 
some men,” He said, “Tiie sheriff up there, because of the scarcity of the 
population, except those who are on the strike, is such that he can not get 
enough deputies to protect us. And the men are putting sand in the Journal 
boxes of the engines and putting soap in the hollers, and are doing everything 
possible to destroy the property and imperil life und our rolling stock, and the 
State must sent some State police up there.” I said, “Mr. Robinson (or Rob- 
erts, whichever it was) it is impossible to .send men under those conditions.” 
“Why?” he says, “The Industrial Workers of the World are up there, and 
they are preaching treason and aiiarcliy, and there is a reign of terror among 
us people, and we don’t dare to go out after dark.” I said, “ Tliat Is a had 
state of affairs in Pennsylvania, hut you have got to go to your sheriff, and 
your sheriff can go to the governor or the superintendent of Pennsylvania and 
certify in writing that the situation is beyond his control before our men can 
go on the scene.” 

He stated that the sheriff was a high-strung man who had so much pride in 
his office that he would not concede that the situation was beyond his control, 
and that the only question was not being able to get enough men to serve as 
deputies. Now, as a matter of fact, we did not send any men up there, because 
the request came from the corporation and not from the proper autliorltles. 

That, I think, is the menace to the labor unions themselves that this wrong- 
ful spirit is creeping In and undermining their proper attitude of mind toward 
law and order. But understand, Mr. Chairman, this is purely a personal 
opinion, based on purely personal observation. 

The department of the State police keep no data of labor unions. We have no 
Information about their workings. We never try to attend their meetings. 
We do not recognize in our official capacity that there Is such a thing as a labor 
union. When we go into a place at the re<iuest of a sheriff we are under his 
directions. He says at this particular point there was bloodshed last night, 
or at this place they are going to dynamite property, or here is a mob; and 
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under his directions alone we go In and under his directions alone we go out, 
and the sheriff is the high peace officer of the county in Pennsylvania. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Was It not under the direction of the sheriff that 
the O’Brien gunmen in Roosevelt, N. J., did their work? 

Mr. Lumb. Under the direction of the sheriff, who resorted to the employment 
of deputy sheriffs; and if you have read the editorials in the newspapers, the 
majority state that hud there existed a State police force of men who could 
keep their heads under fire that series of shootings would not have occurred. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. How about the State police force, or State militia 
under the direction of another company in Colorado? 

Mr. Lumb. I am not familiar with that situation. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It was only a question of this: That what they 
were doing was done under the direction of the sheriff that formed them. If 
the sheriff Is dominated by one or the other class, and he is in control when you 
are there, all the feelings of the domination are present? 

Mr. Lumb. There you are getting back to the principles of whether our prin- 
ciples of government are correct, because the sheriff Is an elective office. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is there any indictment of the form of government, 
or is there an Indictment of the way that It is administered by those who are 
in office? 

Mr. Lumb. In this particular hearing you are referring to? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In any case. 

\ Mr. Lumb. Mr. Garretson, I am not sufficiently educate<l or a sufficient 
student of social conditions to enter into any further discussion of this matter 
with you than the direct duties of the police force of Pennsylvania. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You made the statement that the statement was 
made by Mr. Maurer that it was more an Indictment of the constabulary, it was 
an Indictment of the whole system of government, and I desired to know why — 
whether it was an indictment of our system of government or an Indictment of 
the methods employed In administering a .system of government that if properly 
administered might be good? 

Mr. Lumb. Under the statute laws of Pennsylvania there is only one way of 
any government ; the only right to appoint the superintendent of the pcdice force 
is with the governor ; he appoints him. There is only one way to elect a gov- 
ernor, there is only one way to elect a member of the legislature, and there is 
only one way to elect a sheriff and Impeach him. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Has it ever been whispered that the i)olitlcal meth- 
ods in the State of Pennsylvania were faulty? 

Mr. Lumb. I am not a politician, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Two of us. I have w’ondered if there was .sus- 
picion of bosses. 

Mr. I.UMB. Pardon me for making the remark that I think should be made. 
When a man Is enlisted in this force we make no inquiry into his politics, and 
Maj. Groome don’t know how I vote my ballot, and I don’t know how the ser- 
geants and lieutenants under me vote their ballot, and I have a general order, 
which I have with me, if you wish to see, that prohibits our men from belonging 
to any political organization or actively engaging in any political fight, and 
they are prohibited from making pollUcal contributions to any party. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is there an order in this city in regard to political 
activity of all sorts? 

Mr. Lumb. I know nothing about this city. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is it not a fact that nearly all the criticism against 
the State police originates from their work in strikes, labor troubles? I have 
not heard a bit of criticism of your course in all of the other duties you perform 
for anything else. 

Mr. Lumb. Yes, sir ; that is quite true ; and perhaps I can throw a little light 
on that situation by this statement: Before the organization of the State police 
force the National Guards were under the fire that w^e are under now, and if you 
abolish the State police force you will see the attention of these same people 
directed toward the National Guards again. 

Commissioner I^.nnon. I am not a citizen of the State of Pennsylvania and 
will not take any part In an attempt to abolish the force. Is it not possible that 
if the men in charge of the police force, when they go to a strike zone, will 
start giving the same attention to the representatives of the strikers as to the 
representatives of the employing compapy — certainly if that is done at all. In 
so far as conferring with them as to the necessary means of maintaining peace 
and good order, and not be on the property of one unless you divide your men 
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ud pn^alf on tte property of tbe other-wonW not merely the doliiK of those 
things be self-evident and beyond question that the police have no favoritism 
of any kind, shape, or description to either side In a labor controversy • wouldn’t 
that eliminate a good deal of this? ‘ ' 


Mr. Lumb. I would like to say In answer to your question, in the first place 
when the State police go into a oomninnlty under those conditions they go In 
under .the direct orders of the sheriff, and you heard the report of Oapt. Thomas 
which was brought down here as a specimen, and tliere are hundreds of others 
on file along with it. In that particular Instance Oapt. Adams reports that he 
had a conference with a committee of the strikers, and they came to an agree* 
nient as to that bridge, and they were to have 20 pickets. A good deal depends 
upon the situation where the strike exists. For instance. If there is a strike in a 
soft-coal region, and if you will examine the census report of 1910 as to the 
per cent of foreign population of Pennsylvania, lairticularly with reference to 
tliat region, you will find that perhaps two-thirds of the men on strike are 
actually foreign-born men, either Italians or from south Euroin'. The minute our 
men arrive on the scene In their uniforms they are hissed at and .linaaMl at and 
usually meet with a shower of stones. To reason with them Is aii absolute Im- 
possibility. With reference to distributing oiir men, ns to the assignment of 
property, some going on the company’s property 

Commissioner Lennon. I don’t think they should go on cither one. 

Mr. Lumb. I will try to cover that In my limited way. The men in arriving 
at a town go to every phu-e providing for public aeeommo<lation In hotels ami 
livery stables; and they find that they have been pre<*eded by organizers, wbo 
have notified those men that if they gave the Stale officers their ac<*omino<la- 
tions they would be boycotted forevermore and they might ns well gf> out of 
business, and the condition depends upon their attitude when we arrive. We 
would be glad to put up In pla<‘es where the accommodation is better than on 
barn floors, and make them eat off of tin plate.s and drink out of tin cups. 
These nuai are men that first had to satisfy the Army recruiting olfieer that they 
were citizens of the ITnlted Stales and of goo4l moral character. I si>eak from 12 
years’ experience in tlie Tlegnlar Army in peace and in war. 

There are two classes of men — the Anny makes or breaks a man. The man 
that is broke is what they call “hobtailed” or discharged without honor; and 
if the temptations of the new life are too gn‘nt and he h(‘comes in the habit of 
getting intoxicated, etc., and disgraces Ids uidform, after live or six summary 
offenses he Is discharged without honor and can not be ro<‘nUKted. ’Pbe other 
class are made. They learn self-restraint and self-control and patrioti'^m and 
learn love of country in the post s<*hooIs, one of which I had the honor to teach 
in Port McHenry, ^id. The American soldier of to-day, gentlemen, is no thug; 
he is a pretty well-trained young man, with a good head, or he won’t get through 
with his enlistment. If ho don’t come up to the grammar-school education the 
troop commander finds it out and details him to attend si'hool, whicli is during 
the summer months. Tliey may, after they first estahlisli the fact that tinw are 
men of employment and moral character,^nake ai)plicatlon to attend that school. 
Look at the saving In e<*onomy to take such men in preference to citizens that 
we have to look up through various private sources, and then have to depend upon 
liraltetl observation. A man comes In with an excellent discharge as a sergeant 
of the Fifteenth Cavalry, and that means that he is not only Iearru‘d to com- 
mand himself, but others, and that he is an American cilizeii above all, and 
knows the laws to a certain extent and knows the Constitution of the UnltfHl 
States. He is detailed for four months of special duty as policeman. He is 
taught the fish, game, and forestry laws, and we have ha<l cases where they have 
deceived us; that the man didn’t seem to take any particular interest In the 
study; that he thought it was going to be an easy life, and he didn’t want to 
study any more like he had had to in the Army, so lie dropped at the end of his 
probation period ; and on the other hand, if they satisfy us of their good moral 
conduct they remain on the force. 

Commissioner Gabbet.son. I.s there not one qualificatiiui that you have not 
mentioned that is of greater importance for your purpose than anything; that 
the man who served as a regular soldier learned one further lesson, and that 
was when he received a command to fire he would obey, regardless of who stood 
in front, which is ope of the things that the citizen soldier has not learned? 

Mr. Lumb. That is true, and It Is true also that the soldier has learned to 
shoot accurately and not to shoot the jnnocent man. 

Commissioner Garbetson. That is all. 
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Mr. Cunningham. Just one word on behalf of the Commonwealth. MaJ. 
Groorae had to leave to make a train, and he wanted me to say that he was not 
In Erie 

Chairman Walsh. I took his statement for that, and it will be so taken by 
the commission. 

Mr. Lumb. Neither he or I were In Erie. 

Mr. Cunningham. Now, accusations have been made by Mr. Williams, of 
South Bethlehem. It is char^ced that one of the State troopers beat a man 
over the head and dragged him around, and so forth. Accusations have also 
been made by the gentleman at Erie about misconduct of troopers in Erie. 
Speaking for the Commonwealth, I am not satisfied to leave the matter in that 
shape. If those things are true, we want to know it, and you want to know it, 
and I submit that it Is only fair that the representatives of the Commonwealth 
he given an opportunity to produce the troopers who were on detail at South 
Bethlehem and at Erie for examination before you. It is true they are scat- 
tered over the State, and we could not have them liere until some day next 
week or possibly later. I may be permitted to say I have engagements in court 
every day next week, but I understand you will probably be in session for sev- 
eral weeks, and if your commission will fix a time when we will be permitted 
to present those men to you who were on the detail, or the officers who were 
in charge of those details at Erie and Hazleton, or any other place that you 
desire to inquire about, it will be our privilege to do so. 

Chairman Walsh. We will have Mr. Manly confer with you, and we thank 
for this opportunity, and we likewise wish to send our thanks to the 
governor whose message you brought us. 

We will now stand adjourned until Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, on Saturday, May 8, 1915, an adjournment was taken until 
Monday, May 10, 1915, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 
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cxnnnNaHAM exhibit no. i. 


Office of the Attorney General, 

llaniaburg, May tUt5. 


Hon. Frank P. Walsh, 

Chairman, Cwtwiiasion on Imiuatrwl Rdati(m.H, 

Washington, 1). C. 


Dear Sir: I hereby certify that I have this day appointed J. E. H. Cunnlnj;- 
harn, Esq., a special deputy attorney j^eneral of the (k)niinonweal(h of Penn- 
sylvania, to represent said Commonwealth, and parti(Tilarly tlie department of 
State police tliereof, before the Commission on Industrial Relations created 
by act of Congress appi’oved August 28, 1912, entitle<l “An act to create a (Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations,” and in any State or Federal court In all ma^-' 
ters arising out of or connected with any proceedings before said commission. 

Respectfully, yours, 

Francis Shl^nk Rrown. 

Attorney General. 


CUNNINGHAM EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

[Office of the attorney general, IlarrlHburg.] 

In re Subpcena Commanding John g. (Jr<k)mk, SrcEuiNTENDKT of the IIepart- 
ment of State Police oe the ('oMMONWEAi/ni of IMonnhylvania, to Appear 
AND Testify Before the (Commission on Indfstiual Relations Created 
BY AN Act of Congress Approved August 28, 1012. 

To the Hon. Frank P. Walsh, Chairman, and the Honorable Members of the 
(Commission on Industrial Relations: 

The department of State police of (he Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Imving 
been created by an act of usstauhly of tiie (’oininon wealth ol Pennsylvania, 
approved May 2, 1005, Pamphlet Laws, 801, as a part of the executive l)ranch 
of the government of said Common wealtli of Pennsylvania for tlie pnriRjse, as 
stated in said act, of preserving the peace and preventing crime witl»ln the 
boundaries of said Commonwealth and for the purpose of cooperating with tne 
local authorities in detecting crime and appreliendlug criminals and in order to 
take the place, as far as possible, of police theretofore api)()inted un<ler tlie pro- 
visions of the laws of said Commonwealth authorizing the governor thereof to 
commission policemen upon the application of railroad, Gdliory, furiiace, or 
rolling mill corporations, the (%unmon wealth of Pennsylvania, acting through 
her attorney general, respectfully deni('s the power and jurlsd ction «t/he sa d 
Commission on Industrial Relations to summon and ml 

before it, as a witness, of the superintendent of said department of State r>r)lKe 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, or his deputy, and denies the P^>wer jmd 
jurisdiction of said Commission on Industrial Relations to coiiiiiel saiil suie - 
Intendent, or his deputy, to testify before it to any matters or th ngs c^>nnecte(i 
with or relating to the management, control, operations, or act! vl 111*8 ^ ‘ 

part of the executive iiranch of the government of the ?ald on 

Pennsylvania, and denies the jurisdiction and power of said 
Industrial Relations to compel the production before it of any 
on file In said department of State police of the said CJommonwealth of Ptim- 

^^Assumlng, however, that the proposed examination of the u 

said department of State police of the said Commonwealth of 1 ennsylvanla Is 
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for tlie purpose of obtaining such information with relation to the organiza- 
tion and operation of said department in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
as may disclose whether it has served the purpose of Its creation and as may 
throw light upon the propriety and advisability of the creation and maintenance 
Of similar departments by other States of the Union, the governor and attorney 
general of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, without waiving any of her 
rights, and without conceding the right of your honorable commission to compel 
the proposed testimony, submit the superintendent of the said department of 
State police for proper examination before your honorable commission, reserv- 
ing the right to her legal representatives to advise the said witness that in their 
opinion he is not bound to answer questions propounded by or on behalf of your 
honorable commission at any time during the course of said examination they 
may deem It proper so to do. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Francis Shttnk Brown, 

Attorney General, 


GROOHE EXHIBIT. 


Harrisbitro, Pa., June 1, 1915, 

Hon. Frank P. Walsh, 

Chairman Federal Commission on Jmlustrial Relations^ 

^ 64S Transportation Building, Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir : You will doubtless recall that at the lime of the adjournment of 
your commission in Washington on May 10, 1915, you stated to Deputy Super- 
intendent George F. Lumb, of the department of State police of the Common- 
wealth of Penn.sylvanla, and to me as a special deputy attorney general, that 
we would be afforded the courtesy and privilege of an opportunity to reply to 
tlie statements made by Messrs. Maurer, Williams, and Sebald, witnesses before 
the commission, criticizing the conduct of members of the State police depart- 
ment at South Bethlehem, Pa., during the strike existing there in February, 
1910, and at Erie, Pa., during the strike which occurred there in August, 1918. 

It semed to me that the most satisfactory evidence to the commission would 
be copies of the telegrams, letters, and reports in the files of the department of 
State police, which were written at the time of the occurrence ami without any 
Idea of preparing an answer to charges against or criticisms of the conduct of 
the members of the force. 

As I understood your statement to us we were to be permitted to mail you 
such evidence to the end that the same might be placed upon the record of the 
testimony taken before your commission. 

Inclosed herewith please find — 

First. Copies of telegrams, letters, and reports relating to conditions at South 
Bethlehem, Pa., in February, 1910; and 

Second. Copies of telegrams, letters, and reports relating to conditions at 
Erie, Pa., in August, 1913. 

T also herewith inclose a letter addressed to you by Maj. John C. Groome, 
superintendent of the department of State police, requesting that the evidence 
herewith inclose<l be read into tlie testimony taken before your commission. If 
this plan meets with your approval I would be glad to have an acknowledgment 
of the receipt of these papers so that our files may be completed. 

Yours, truly. 


J. E. B. Cunningham, 
Special Deputy Attorney Ooieral. 


Department of State Police, 
Earnsburg, Pa., May 28, 1915. 

Mr. Frank P. Walsh, 

Chairman, United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

64 s Transportation Building, Chicago, III. 

Sir; As requested by your commission when I appeared before It on ^lay 
8, 1915, I inclose herewith the data and reports of the operations of the State 
police force during the rioting at South Bethlehem in 1910 and Erie, Pa., in 
1918, and respectfully request that these reports be written in the records of 
your commission. 

Very respectfully. 


John C. Groome, Superintendent, 
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CoPiKS OF Lettebs, Teleorams, and TIedorts on Fiek in the Department of 
State Police of the Commonweal ii ok Pennsylvania, Relatino to the 
Conditions Existino at Softh Betjii.khem, Pa., Fehruary 1910 
THE Duty Performed by the State Polk e in Connection Therewith. 

1. Telegram from Sheriff Robert Person. XtnMlmiiiptoii (Vmntv, to (}ov Stuart 
dated February 25, 1910. 

2. Telegram from Gov. Stuart to Sheriff Robert Person, February 25, 1910 

3. Telegram from Sheriff Person to (Jov. Stuart, Fehruary 25, 1910. 

4. Statement of duties, to be i)erforine(l, signed hy Robert Person, slierlfY and 
Capt. .T. F. Robinson, February 26, 1910. 

5. Reiwrt of Capt. Robinson to Supt. Groonu' on duty performed at South 
Bethlehem — arrest of Pvt, ^loughan and ilisposition of ease, June 16, 1910. 

0. Report of Capt. Robinston to Supt. Gnauiie, Mareli 7, 1910. 

7. Report of Capt. Robinson, in coininand, to Supt. Grooiue, March 10, 1910. 

S. Report of Oajit. Robinson, in command, to Supt. (Jroome, March IL Ibltf 

0. Report of Capt. Robinson, in coiniuaml, to Supt. Grooiiu*. March 15, 1010, 

10. Report of Capt. Pitcher, c«uunianding detachment, to superiiitemleut 
Mareh 29, 1910. 

11. Report of Capt. Robinson, comiimiuliiig detaehiuent, to superintendent 
April 8, 1910. 

[Copy of telegram received from sheriff of Northampton County, Pa.] 

South Bethlehem, Pa.. 
i'ebniavy 2.5. 1 1)10—10,55 p, m. 

Kdwtn S. Stuart, 

Governor of Pennsylvania. Harrishnru, Pa.: 

It is impossible for me to handle and <‘ontrol tlie silnatloii at South Bethle- 
liein. It Is impossible to get suflicient deputies from this coinmiinlty to act. 
Serious riots and bloodshed ami shooting occurred tliis morning and evening. 
Steel officials helped the sitiiailon h.\ surreptitiously removing many of the 
men In box cars this afternoon. Works entirely susiiended. It Is absolutely 
inipos.slhle for mo to protect men ilesirlng to do necessary work. FnrtluT riot 
and bloodshed imminent in tiie morning. The whole town is in a lawless state, 
and I must have your help to preserve the iieaee, since I havt^ exhansteil all my 
resonrees. Have jiersonally been in works several lionrs this afternoon and 
found it impossible on account of mobs to get out. 1 am supporPnl in th(‘ fore- 
going view by the burgess and chief of police of South Bethlehem. 

Rohert Person, 
t^hcrifj Northampton County, 


[Copy of telegram sent to sheriff of Northampton County by the governor.] 

Hon. Robert Person, 

Sheriff Northampton County, South Bethlehem, Pa.: 

Your telegram received. There are no facts or eircumstances before me indi- 
cating that the existing conditions at South Bethlehem <‘an not he controlled hy 
you through the proper and vigorous exercise of your high powers as sheriff. 
Telegraph me imnifnliately what you have done In the way of exercising your 
powers as sheriff in preserving the peace of your county. 

Edwin S. Stuart. 


[Copy of telegram received from sljoriff of Northampton County, Pa.] 

South Betht.ehkm, Pa,, 
February 25, 1910 — 12JtO p, tn. 

Hon. Edwin S. Stuart, 

Governor of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa.: 

Situation at South Bethlehem on account of strike at Bethlehem Steel Works 
is beyond my control. Employees of the work.s are molibed and beaten both 
going to and coming from the works, and I am very much afraid that there will 
be increased violence to-night. 

I would respectfully request and urge that 25 or .30 members of the State 
constabulary be sent us at once to assl.st in maintaining order, so that they will 
be here to-night. A large number of employees are desirous of working if they 
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can secure a(le<iuate protection to protect men who want to work. We will have 
to control about 3 miles of territory, including five congested parts. 

Robebt Pebson, 
Sheriff Northampton County, 


South Bethlehem, Pa., February 26, 1910. 

The following duties will be i>erformed by the members of the State police 
while on duty in Northampton County, In consequence of the disorders attend- 
ing the strike of employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co. : State police are to 
patrol streets and preserve order on same and prevent as far as possible all 
violations of the law. The State officers are to work in harmony with the 
sheriff and his forces. 

The sheriff and his deputies will, as far as their powers and ability permit, 
guard the property of the Bethlehem Steel Co., the State police to do the street 
and road work outside the plant. 

If necessary, both forces will combine and aid one another. 

Robert Person, 

Sheriff Northampton County. 

J. F. Robinson, 

Captain State Police. 


Wyoming, Pa., June 16, 1910. 
The Superintendent, Department State Poi.ice, 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Sir: I have the honor to report that the case of Commonwealth v. Trooper 
Jolm T. Mouglian, for the killing of Joseph Szambo, was concluded at Kaston, 
Pa., yesterday, June 15, resulting in the acquittal of the defendant. 

This action, as you well know, resulted from the death of Joseph Szambo at 
South Bethlehem on February 26, 1910, incident to rioting of strikers of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. on that date, which was the date of the arrival of troopers 
into South Bethlehem. 

Cn request of Sheriff Robert Person, of Northampton County, and Burgess 
Peysert, of South Bethlehem, which action of the latter was supplemented by 
resolution of council of same borough, Capt. Robinson and detail of 24 men 
were sent to South Bethlehem to preserve tlu‘ peace. The officials named above 
in their request stated that, owing to action of striking employees of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., they were unable to control the situation, and that the assistance 
of the State police was required. 

Capt. Robinson and detail left Philadelphia on special train about 5 o’clock 
a. m. February 26, 1910, and arrived at South Bethlehem about 6 a. m. Detail 
was met at depot by Sheriff Person, who requesPnl that detail proceed at once 
to the works of the' Belhlehem Steel Co. En route from depot to these works 
a moderate-sized crowd congregated and followed the trooi)ers, jeering and 
hooting at the State officers, their action finally reaching such a state that it 
wns deemed necessary to arrest the ringleaders, and three of the latter were 
placed in custody. After reaching the steel company’s works and placing tho 
horses within the inclosure or fence surrounding the company’s property a 
mob of upward of 2,000 people congregated, the more bold of the strikers 
throwing stones, bottles, and missiles of various kinds at the Inclosure, and 
scores of otliers yelling and jeering and shouting epithets of an unsavory nature 
at the officers. Capt. Robinson attempted to talk to these strikers and trouble 
makers, but, owing to the noise of those jeering and hooting, was unable to 
make any headway In that line, and he finally warned them to desist and go 
to their homes. Instead of desisting in their conduct, the strikers became more 
bold, and it finally came to a crisis where more decisive action was necessary. 

In the meantime a conference was held between Sheriff Person and Capt. 
Robinson, at which the former stated that he was unable to control the situa- 
tion, and that he did not believe the detail of 25 State policemen then at South 
Bethlehem was sufficient to cope with the existing conditions. He himself 
had been practically a prisoner within the company’s works for two days. 
An agreement was made whereby the sheriff and his deputies were to protect 
the company property, guard the gateway, and prevent assaults being made 
within the inclosure and the State officers were to preserve the peaw on the 
highways, streets, alleys, etc., preventing the congregation of strikers and 
other persons gathered together for unlawful puiposes and to safeguard any 
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person who desired to either enter or leave the company property. At the con- 
clusion of the conference the detail was mounted and left the company property. 

Upon leavinj? the gate entering upon Poplar ami Second Streets in Scmth 
Bethlehem troopers wore met with a volley of stones, bottles, etc., thrown by 
the strikers and sympathizers who had congregah^l in I he immediate vicinity, 
numbering, as above enumerated, upward of 2.000 per.sons. This mob with 
considerable difficulty was dispersed by the detail, the strikers running in 
alleys and taking possession of houses other than their own in seeking refuge 
from the troopers. 

The square embraced by Poplar, Linden, Second, and Third Streets was 
cleared and an effort made to keep back the mob from making an attack upon 
the main gate entering the company’s works. At the corner of Third and 
Linden Streets a mob of upward of 300 had collected and refiis('d to move, 
This mob had collected shortly after this thoroughfare had been cle.Mre<l by the 
troopers. The troopers stationed in that vicinity numbered four men, and in 
their efforts to again clear the streets were met with open n\sistance. A rnini-^ 
her of shots were fired at the troopers from lower Tdnden Street and the vi(‘t!iity 
of the Reading Railway tracks, and scores of rocks and bolls were thrown at 
the troopers. 

Tn front of the Maje.stic Hotel, at the corner of Thir<l and Idnden Stre(‘ts, 
upward of 100 persons had collected ni>on the steps of the hotel and on side- 
walk Immediately in front of same. Trooper .Tohn T. IVioughan, who was sta- 
tioned near that point, w'as endeavoring to drive them back when he was struck 
with a rock and nearly unhorsed. At this time two shots were fired at him 
presumably, shots being fired from lower Limhai Street. Tie and Trooper Hugan 
rode into the crowd, and both saw a man atttnnptlng to draw a revolver. 
Moughan fired twice, one of the shots presumably hitting and killing Joseph 
Szamho, a striker, and the other bullet hit a Hungarian, making a slight 
wound in his cheek. During the mt^lee in the vicinity of the Majestic H(>tel, 
where Szambo was killed, six of the troopers were struck with stones, one of 
whom was quite seriously injured, and a dozen of the horses were hit. It Is 
estimated that fully 20 shots were fired at the troopers, and hundn'ds of stones 
were thro^vn at them. Near this point the violence and the op(m opposition to 
law was so great that it was nece.ssary to advise you by t('lei)lione for the pur- 
pose of requesting reenforct'inents for detail of 25 num then on duly. You sent 
the remainder of Troop B, consisting of 23 men, and 42 men of Troop D, under 
Capt. Pitcher. The.se reeiiforcements arrived in South Bethlehem during the 
afternoon and evening, and were entirely necessary to cope with tin* sit nation 
in the preservation of peace and the preserving of law jhuI order. Th(‘ town 
upon the arrival of the first detail of State police was practically in the hands 
of strikers, and mob violence ruled. The resistance to the State police was 
open, and was of such a nature that it exceeded the violence of any strike that 
has taken place within the past five years in which the State police has par- 


ticipated. , , 

Shortly after the death of the striker Trooper Tolin T. Moughan was placed 
under arrest on the charge of manslaughter. The trial took place at I0asl<)n 
during the week of June 13 and resulted in the acquittal of tlie trooi)er. The 
prosecution abandoned the case on .Tune 1.5, after falling to show that the 
shooting was not justified and tliat mob violence did not prevail In South 
Bethlehem when the fatality occurred. No witne.s.ses for the defense were heard, 
for, as above stated, the prosecution, after liearing about 12 witn(*ss(*s, decided 
that the Commonwealth had no ca.se and, witli the consent and approval of 
Judge Scott, pres€*nt judge of Northampton County, had the jury bring In a 
verdict of not guilty. , , - 

At the time there were on strike upward of 9,000 men, former employes of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. A large majority of the strikers was comprised of for- 
eigners, and on the day of the arrival of the State police at South Bethlehem, 
February 26, 1910, hundrtHLs of these strikers were drunk and 
excitable condition. They had practically been in control of South Bethlehem 
for several days and the overt acts comraitte<l with but slight attempts made on 
the part of the local police to make arrests. And to this fact, in connection 
with the drunken condition, I attribute the violent oppf>sltlon shov\m to the 
State policemen and the score of overt acts committed on the <lay of the nrriva 

of the State officers. x ^ ^ 

The members of Troop B who were In attendance at court .it Laston r 
turned to barracks at Wyoming on June 1.5. 

Very respectfully, ^ „ 

.T. F. Bom N SON. 

Capiffiu Troop B. 
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South Bethlehem, Pa., March 7, wio. 

The Superintendent, Department of State Police, 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Sir: I have the honor to present reiwrt of operations of Troops B and D for 
the past 48 hours, as follows ; 

Patrols extend on highway outside of steel plant for a distance of 2 miles. 
Patrols are worked from 4 to 8 a. m., 11 to 1 midday, and 4 to 6.30 p. m. In 
addition, a regular guard is maintained over stables and quarters of troopers, 
yje reserve being always prepared for emergency calls. 

South Bethlehem police and borough ollkials are openly working against the 
State police, and they are to a large measure responsible for the continuance of 
feeling of animosity on part of strikers and sympathizers. 

The strength of the State police on duty here Is as follows: Troop B, 46 
officers and men; Troop D, 40 officers and men. The two troops have a total 
93 horses on duty here, of which 9 are practically unfit for active service. 
None of the horses is seriously Injured or disabled. 

Many of the troopers have suffered with slight attacks of lonsilitis and sore 
throat, due mainly to work in early morning during inclement weather. None 
of the cases is of a serious nature. 


Men and horses are comfortably quartered, the former in steel company 
offices and the latter in improvised stables on company property. 

The territory patrolled by troopers will have to be extende<l, as the strikers 
are sending their pickets to outlying districts and this morning stopi)ed two cars, 
firing on one car. 

To-day upward of 4,000 men, not quite one-half of the total number formerly 
employed, were at work at the plant. 

Very resiiectfuily. 


J. F. Robinson, 


Captain, State Police, Commanding Detachment. 


il’ennsylvanla State police, Troop P.] 


South Bethlehem, Pa., March 10, 1910. 

Tile SrPKIHNTKNDKNT, DkPAKTMENT OF STATE POLICE, 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Sir : I have tlie honor to present report of operations of Troops B and D on 
detached service at South Bethlehem, for the past 48 hours. 

It was necessary to extend patrols morning and evening to include practically 
all of the residential sections of the workers so us to protect them from molesta- 
tion while going to and from work. Tlie strikers have organized a very strong 
band of pickets, and last niglit after the patrols were withdrawn from the 
streets several of the workmen were attacked and beaten, and tliree houses 
were stoned. 

It is estiinatetl that upward of 5,(X)0 men are now at work at the plant, leav- 
ing about r),(K)0 still on strike. Tlie indications are that the strike will be 
broken within the next 10 days, and until it is I am of the opinion that the 
present detachment of State police should remain here on duty. The deputies 
in the employ of the .sheriff are of the usual variety, afraid and inefficient, and 
if^ the State police were to leave here to-morrow the following day there would 
not be a man at work through fear of attack on the part of the strikers. 

The executive committee of the strikers yesterday notified all of the store- 
keepers in South Bethlehem not to sell anything to State policemen under 
penalty of boycott, and the proprietors of the stores are strictly adhering to the 
admonition. 

Two arrests were made yesterday, one on charge of rioting, the other on.charge 
of disorderly conduct. The defendants will be given a hearing to-day before 
Justic*e Enright. 

Sergt. Smith and a deputy sheriff have been sent to Pittsville to arrest one 
James Bocan, a rioter who left South Bethlehem following the issuing of a 
warrant for his arrest. 

Men and horses of detachment on service here are in good condition. 


Very respectfully. 


J. F. Robinson, 

Captain Commanding State Police Detachment, 
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South Bethijchem, Pa., Marvh it, rjjo. 

The SUPEBINTENDENT, DEPARTMENT OF STATE PoiJCE, 

JIanisoury, Pa. 

Sib: I have the honor to present report of oiierationa of Troops B and I) on 
Uetacheti service at South Bethlehem for the past 24 hours. 

Patrols have been extendetl to cover a distance* of about 5 miles of streets 
adjoining the steel company plant and the homes of the workers. Numerous 
cases have been reported of Intimidation and tliroats, and as tlie result we 
made two arrests yesterday on warrants issued upon information furnisluMl by 
employees. Also rearreste<l one of the prisoners who cscuikmI from tlie de])uty 
sheriffs on February 26, The defendant was held for court under a thousand 
dollars bail on charge of rioting. 

Men employed this morning total upward of 5,500. 

Fight troopers are ill with .slight attacks of gripj»e and many of the men are 
suffering with sore throats, due to the patrols in the early morning. 

The strikers intend to parade with the women and children Saturday dos|>ite 
the fact that a permit for .such a parade has been refiiscsl by the burgess and 
by the sheriff. We may experience some trouble, providing the strikers make 
good tlieir threat and parade. 

Very respectfully, 


.T. F. Uoir.NsiKN, 

Capimn Detachnivnt. 


.SoiTn Bethlehem, Pa., March lUlO. 
The Superintendent, Departmen i' of State Police, 

UaiiHfibuig, Pa. 


Sir; I have the honor to present rep<u*t of operations for tlie past 24 hcnirs 
of Troops B and D on detached service at South Bethlehem. 

Patrols were maintainetl as usual. Thre<‘ arrests wtto ma<le for rioting, 
assault and battery, and (*arrylng concealed weapons. At hearings before jus- 
tices of tlie peace defendants were held for court. 

At meeting of South Bethlehem <*ouncils la.st night (Miief of Police Kell.\ was 
discharged, owing to lu^gUs-t of his duties and his open avowal of sympathy 
of strikers. During the entire strike not an arrest was made by tin* South 
Bethlehem police force for disorderly condint on part of strikers, and tlie 
removal of the chief is somewiiat in the nature of a reversal of the ill hs'ling 
against the steel company and the State iiolice. 

Very respectfully, 


,J. F. UOHINSON, 
Captain Commanding 'fioop fi. 


South Bethlehem, Pa., Match 2/b lUlO. 
The SlTPERINTENDENT, DEPARTMENT OF St\TE POLICE, 

Uarriahury, Pa. 

Sir: I have the honor to herein present report of orKTations of Troops B 
and D on detached service at South Bethlehem, l*a., March 25 to March 29, 
4 p. m. 

Patrols were sent out each morning and evening while the men were going 
to and from w’ork — the patrols going out at 4.,‘K) a. m. and remaining to 7.30 
a. m., and again at 4.30 p. m. and remaining to 6.30 p. m. In addition to the 
above a reserve detail of 10 men is kept on duty at the ollice building at all 
times. 

There have been no arrests and no illsorder, witli (he exception of la.st night 
at about 11.30 p. m., when four shots were tired at Pvt. McGrath, who wa.s 
on duty outside of the office building, two of the shots hitting the office build- 
ing, within about 3 feet of where Pvt. McGrath was standing. The shots came 
from the rear of some old buildings across the street. A diligent search was 
made, but could not locate anybody. 

Very respectfully, 


Leon Pitcher, 

Captain Cotnmandiny Troop D. 
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South Bethlehem, Pa., AprU 8 , I 9 J 0 , 


The Superintendent, Department of State Police, 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Sib : I have the honor to present report of operations for the past 48 hours of 
Troops B and D on detached service at South Bethlehem. 

Patrols were maintained as usual and no disorders occurred. Forty-four 
members of both troops have been subpoenaed to appear ax court at Easton 
next week as witnesses In riot, assault and battery, and mansh uichter cases. 
Very respectfully, 


J. F. Robinson, 

Captain Commanding Detachment. 


Copies of Letters, Telegrams, and Reports on File in the Department of 

State Police, of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Relating to the 

Conditions Existing at Erie, I*a., August 23, 1913, and the Duty Per- 
formed BY the State Police in Connection Therewith. 

1. Report of Lieut. Thomas F. Wlechard to Supt. Groome, August 23, 1913. 

2. Report of Capt. Lynn G. Adams to Supt. Groome on arrival of detachments 
from Troops A and D at Erie, August 24, 1913. 

3. Report of Capt. Lynn G. Adams to Supt. Groome, August 31, 1913. 

4. Report of Capt Adams, commanding detachment on duty at Erie, to 
Supt. Groome, September 5, 1913. 

5. Letter from Supt. Groome to the commanding oflicer. Troop A, instructing 
him to withdraw members of Troop A on duty at Erie, Pa., November 8, 1913. 

0. Letter from Supt. Groome to Mayor W. J. Stern, Erie, Pa., Informing 
latter of withdrawal of 20 men from duty at Erie, Pa., November 8, 1913. 

Erie, Pa., August 23, 1913. 

Superintendent John C. Groome, 

1216 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of my investigation of 
the conditions as to law and order at Erie, Pa., where a strike of molders and 
foundrymen is in progress. 

Arrived at Erie at 9 p. m. August 20, and visited the strike zone, and from 
inquiries made from men employed at the several foundries I learned that the 
strike was called in an elTort to unionize the shops in Erie; that about 1,500 
molders responded and were engaged in doing picket duty on the streets lead- 
ing to the hou.ses of the men still employed at the foundries; that the strike 
was inaugurated in November, 1912, and has continued since that time. 

I next called on the sheriff of Erie County, arriving, at his residence about 
11.30 p. m., and found the sheriff in a state of nervous distress; so much so 
that he insisted on our conference being held in an unliglited room, and at 
the termination he escorted me from his residence by the rear door. The sheriff 
outlined the conditions to me as being absolutely beyond his control; that he 
had put forth every effort to handle the situation but was unable to do so; 
that he had advertised for <leputy sheriffs and about 50 men responded to his 
advertisement but was able to select only 15 men of the right caliber, and some 
of those selected were doubtful. lie told me emphatically that he was posi- 
tively unable to cope with the situation; that the strikers had established a 
system of picketing in which violence was resorted to and in the past 10 days 
one man had been killed and several seriou.sly woundeil and that he was now 
appealing to the department of State police to assist him in putting down the 
disorder. At 10 a. m. on the 21st of August, I met in conference Mayor Stern 
of Erie, the sheriff, chief of police, and the county and city solicitors. The 
situation was. gone over in detail, and the mayor told me that conditions had 
gotten so far beyond his control that he had placed the matter in the hands 
of the sheriff and that he (mayor) had heartily Indorsed the sheriff’s request 
for intervention by the State police. I next interviewed the secretary of the 
manufacturers’ association, and he showed me a list of casualties and statistics 
substantiating the statement made by the mayor and the sheriff. 

The foundries are located in two distinct sections of the city; one section 
on the east and one on the west side, and the territory covered by the 20 plants 
Involved is so extensive that the Erie police and the extra deputy sheriffs, even 
though they were properly Instructed, would be unable to handle these con- 
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dltlona. I would therefore recommend tliat n troop of State polite be sent to 
Brie, and they are assured of absolute cooperation from the local authorities 
It is my opinion that sooner or later oiiy department would be obligetl to take 
this matter In hand as the disorders are multiplying each day, therefore Inter- 
vention by a troop at this time will doubtless save serious trouble and the 
mobilization of the entire squadron. 

Very respectfully, 

Thomas Wiechard, Lieuterumi, mate Police. 


Supt. John C. Groome, 

1216 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Erie, Pa., August 24, 1913. 


Sir: I have the honor to report that the detachments detailed from Troops A 
and D arrived Erie at 6 a. m., and were detraiue<l successfully without more 
than a dozen Inhabitants being aware of our presence. At 6.30 a. m. 20 men 
were on the streets in the affected districts doing regular patrol work, pre- 
venting the crowds from congregating and picketing, and there was no case of 
violence reported during the forenoon. The men on the streets were reli(‘vcMi 
by the other half of the detachment who remained on duty until 1 p. rn., when 
they were relieved for dinner. It was not then found necos.sary for our men to 
go on duty until 4 p. m., when the men at work In the various factories begin 
to leave for their homos, when 20 men were detailed lo patrol the streets as In 
the morning. 

At about 4.30 p. m. a crowd of about 500 men congregated between Klev(‘nlli 
and Fourteenth Streets on Parade Street anti refused to obey the traillc regula- 
tions, and resorteil to violence, which in conseipience caused the arrest of seven 
men, charging same with disorderly conduct. < Two arrests were resisted, 
which necessitated the use of considerable force and the conveying of two men 
to the Hamot Ho.spital for repairs. The only injury sustainiHl by the members 
of our detachment was the destruction of one summer helmet. After these 
arrests the crowd was dispersed, and at 7.30 there being no further necessity 
for our men to patrol the streets they were relieved. 

Conditions on Sunday morning are very quiet, and chances of a general strike 
on account of our presence seems to be more and more remote as time passes. 

In my next report I will inclo.se blue print locating tin' various jiffected facto- 
ries, and a map of the metiiod that I shall use to protect the workingmen to and 
from work In various parts of the city. 

Very respectfully, 


Lynn G. Adams, 

Commandmg Detachments A and 7), Erie, Pa. 


^ F]rie, Pa.. August .?/, 1913. 

Supt. John C. Groome, 

1216 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sir; I have the honor to report that the situation remains quiet in Erie. I 
have Just had a conversation with Mayor Stern, and he believes the quietness 
of the situation here Is entirely due to our presence, and would regret very much 
the withdrawal of our men while conditions remain as they are, because they 
would probably revert to the conditions that existed l)efore our arrival. 

The suppressed spirit of unrest was demonstrated last night by the stoning 
of houses occupied by those who had been on strike. This matter, however, was 
handleil by the local authorities, who are taking precautionary measures to 


prevent a recurrence. 
Very respectfully, 


Lynn O. Adams, 
Commanding Detaehments Troops A and D, Erie, Pa. 


Erie, Pa., September 5, 1913. 

Supt. JoHN.C. Groome, 

1216 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sir : I diave the honor to report that conditions are .comparatively quiet in 
Erie In connection with the strike. There appears to be, however, some unrest 
in the ranks of the strikers inasmuch as some workmen were stoned last night 
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at a railroad crossing on Cliestnut Street, south of Twelfth, but was discon- 
tinued upon the appearance of our men. The residence of a nonunion workman 
was burned at 3 a. m. yesterday morning, the fire being apparently of incendiary 
•rlgin. 

I am inclosing herewith copies 6f reports of Burns’s detectives in the employ 
•f the manufacturers’ association. 

Very respectfully, 

Lynn G. Adams, 

Commanding Detachments Troops A and Z), Erie, Pa. 


Commanding Officer Tkoop A, State Police, 

Oreensburg, Pa, 


Novembeb 8, 1913. 


Sib : You are hereby lnstructe<i to relieve the men of your troop now on duty 
in Brio and order them to return to the barracks on or before Saturday, 
November 15. 

When you leave you can turn over the command of the balance of the detail 
to Lieut. Wlechard of Troop D. 

Very respectfully, 


John 0. Qboome, 

Superintendent. 


Novembeb 8, 1913. 

Hon. W. J. Stkbn, 

Mayor, Erie, Pa. 

Sib: The detail of State police now in Erie that was sent to your assistance 
August 20, after repeateil requests from yourself and tlie sheriff, with your 
assurance that it was Impossible for the local authorities to maintain law and 
order, has now been on duty In your city nearly three months, and this detail, 
with the assistance of your men, has been able to maintain law and order 
during that time, and I now feel that conditions are such that your i)olice a% 
slsted by a small number of State police can continue to maintain law and 
order in the city, and I am therefore writing to notify you that I shall with- 
draw 20 men of the force now on duty in Erie on Saturday, November 15. I 
feel that the local authorities have had ample time to make arrangements 
that will enable them to successfully handle the situation without outside 
assistance; and should conditions remain as they are, I expect to withdraw the 
balance of the men within a short time. 

Thanking you for the courtesy you have extended to the officers and men of 
the force and the assistance you have given us, I remain, 

Very respectfully, 

John C. Gboome, Superintendent. 


LT7MB EXHIBIT. 

Statements of Stbikeks and Others Given at Hearing in Pablob of the 
Loughean Hotel, Hazleton, Pa., June 11, 1914. 

Mr. Maurer. Your men In this district since they came here have not been 
acting impartial in this strike situation, between the employees of the Lehigh 
Traction Co. and the liehigh Traction Co. Their conduct has been so as to favor 
the traction company and reflect against the employees and to harass the old 
employees. That they have been, on the other haml, partial and favorable 
-to the I^ehlgh Traction Co. That charge I stand ready to prove. 

Another charge was that they arrested men here and took them to Potts- 
ville for trial, and they could have been tried right here. My assumption was 
*that the purpose of taking them to Pottsvllle was in order to railroad them 
to jail. 

Another was that tbelr presence and action on the streets tended toward 
disorder, and that their presence was not in the interests of order but dis- 
order, and stand ready to prove this charge. * 

Mr. Matt! is the man who was arrested here and taken to Pottsvllle on a 
charge of disorderly conduct or attempting to Incite riot He had a trial In 
Pottsvllle and was discharged. 
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Andbew Matti, vice president, lilted Mine Workers, oaileti to witness stand. 

Q, What is your first name? — A. Andrew Mattl. 

Q. Do you hold any official position in the district? — A. A district superin- 
tendent of the ninth district, UnittMl Mine Workers. 

Q. (By Mr. Maurer). What leti up to your arrest? — A. On the 26tli of May 
I went to McAdoo to attend a meeting of the local union of the Ihdted Mine 
Workers. Standing on the corner, I saw one of the 

By Mr. Lumb: 

Q. What street were you standing on? — A. Prlnn and Railroatl. One of tlie 
mine workers, a hrotlu'r miner got off the car, and wlien 1 sivn him getting 
off I went to him and wanted to talk to him. He stoppeil. I put ray hand on 
him and said, “ Do you know these cars are unfair.” He looketl at me, and we 
started to walk and talk. 

Q. But you did put your hand on him? — A. Yes. I told him that I was an 
official of the mine workers. While talking to him, three men came along; I 
know one of them, Mr. Hennig. I don’t know these other two gentlemen — that 
is, I would know them if I wmuld see them. I walked away with this man, 
and was talking quietly. Mr. Hennig walked up and said, ” Don’t listen to a 
damned fool.” I says, ” I know you ; I know who you are.” That is all that 
was done that night. I w'asn’t arrested or anything until the 28th. 

Q. What time was that? — A. In the evening, between half past 5 and G o’clock. 
On the 28th of May, at 8 o’clock in the morning, I was in bed. The three 
gentlemen appeare<l again. One of the constabulary I know, Mr. Hennig. Two 
other gentlemen were with him. I was just getting the papc»r to read. 

Q. Where were you then? — A. At home. Hazleton, 025 Arthur Street. They 
came up to me and said, ‘‘ Mattl, you’re arrested.” 1 saiys, “ What for? ” They 
says, ‘‘ Never mind what for ; just come along.” I says, “ Do you have the 
warrant?” They says, “Yes,” and show’ed it to me. I says, “The name of 
the justice is not familiar in this city. I know them all.” 

Q. What was the name of the justice? — A. Freller, I think. They took me 
to Pottsville. When he took me from home I come dowra here and asked them, 

“ (Ymhl 1 get an attorney to defend me?” Hennig says, ” Yes; you can, If you 
call get anybody.” I phoned for Abner Smith, but he w'asn’t at home. H(*nnig 
says, “You have only live minutes’ time; we are going to lh>ttsville.” 1 says, 
“What are you going to Pottsville for?” Hennig says, “To take you to jail.” 
He says liere on the corner bef<»re we got on the train, “ If you pay $10, it 
will cost you that nnyhow%” he says, “ if you give me $10 I will let you go.” 
He says “ If you pay $10 to me you can go home.” I says, “ N(^ sir; I am not 
guilty.” He says, “ Now' you can look for bail ; you have ample time.” 

Q. Was Hennig alone? — A. He was with me all the time. Then wheq we got 
to Pottsville another officer took me up before the justice of the peace. 

Q. (By Mr. Maurer.) Now tell about the saloon? 

Mr. Lumb. Mr. Maurer, I object to your leading the witness, and n^quest 
that he .state his grievance In his owm way. 

Mr. Matti. I am coming to the saloon later. 

Q. (By Mr. Maurer). Did you go right from the train to the justice of the 
peace? — A. Y^es, sir. I went in to the justice of the peace and 1 made a plea 
before the justice that I couhln’t get my wltnes.ses there. “ Well,” he says, 

“ you have to get ball ” ; never told me how much the ball was In Schuylkill 
County. I says, “ I want to see my lawyer,” and he says, “ It will do you 
no good anyhow to see him bwause the district attorney is on our side.” 

“ Well,” I says, “ he will give me a chance to get bail or something.” Hennig 
says, “ Now, you are going to jail, remember that.” He says, “ Now', you 
are going to jail, understand that.” The other two gentlemen were there on 
the corner at a saloon. P 

By Mr. Lumb; 

Q. What saloon was this? — A. Right at the corner as you come in frtmi tlfe 
station. 

Q. Which station did you go in? — A. The Pennsylvania. We came fwm 
the squire’s office and went In that saloon. He set ’em up. Hennig took a 
whisky and the other constabulary man took a beer and one tcjok a ginger ale. 

Q. There were three of them, State police, when they arrested yon?— A. 

Yes, sir. 

Q. How many appeare<l against you? — A. Hennig and another constabulary 
man and a man that used to he a constabulary. We came from the justice’s 

38819"— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 11 GO 
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office and were on the corner of the street. ““ Then we went Into the saloon. He 
set ’em up; Hennlg took a whisky and I took a whisky, the other fellow 
f^k a beer, and the other fellow took a ginger ale. He (Hennig) refused to 
pay fpr the drink I took. I says, “ If you don’t want to pay it. I’ll pay it.” 
He says, “ No, ^ you, you don’t need to ; I’ll pay for that drink.” 

Q. How many of you were drinking? — ^A. Me and Hennig and the rest of the 
boys took a drink. 

Q. What boys? — A. The constabularies. He says, ” You come up and go to 
Jail now.” I says, “All right.” He says, “ Mattl 

Q. Who says? — A. Hennig. The other gentlemen were left In the hotel. He 
says, “ Matti, do you know what I have a notion to do? I have a notion to 
knock your damned block off.” I says, “ Take that badge off, and I’ll take you 
down the alley.” He says, “Come on, you damned fool, come on.” We went 
to the hotel and I says, “ Come on, Hennig, come on in here and we will have 
another drink.” Hennig took a drink and I took a drink ; took a glass of beer 
apl(‘ce. I seen a fellow I knew, the bartender, and I says to him, “ I’m ar- 
rested by this constabulary man; would you go my bail?” He laughed and 
says, “Why, sure, I will go your bail, Mattl.” So in the meantime Hennig 
walked around the bar and went behind the bar. The bartender says, “ What 
are you doing back there; what do you want?” Hennig says, “ I \yant to read 
this bill here,” and he says, “ I’ll read it anyhow.” He says to the proprietor, 
“ If you want to go his bail, you have got to go down right away.” The pro- 
prietor can’t walk; he has rheumatism. 

Q. What was Hennlg’s reason for going behind the bar?— A. I don’t know. 
I’m not going to say anything that I don’t know. He says, “You’ve got to 
go on down now,” and the proprietor says, “ I’ll phone down to the squire and 
tell him that I will go his ball.” 

Q. That was the squire that Issued the warrant?— A. Yes, sir. So when we 
got through talking and we had another beer I went with Hennig and he says, 
“Do you want to see the district attorney?” He says, “You come up to the 
courthouse and I will show you how close you were to jail.” I went up to the 
courthouse and he saw the district attorney, and I talked to the district attorney 
after he got through with him. I says, “ Where can I get a good lawyer? ” He 
said there were several lawyers around tliere, but didn’t mention any names. 
We then went back to the squire’s office, and Hennig says, “ If your bail is not 

there I’ll kick the out of you. Shut up,” he says, and he Jerked 

" me again and took me down street to the squire’s* office, and when we got there 
the squire was there. 

Q. Who furnished your bail, Mr. Matti? — A. The proprietor of the City Hotel. 
I says, “ Pay my fare back.” He says, “ No ; I am done with you now, but I will 
pay your fare in a Pullman if you want to ride.” 

Q. Who did pay your fare? — A. Hennig. I returned the fare when we got 
to Hazleton. He wanted the money back, so I gave it to him. 

- You parted at Hazleton? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Good friends or otherwise? There was no hard feeling when you sepa- 
rated? — A. Certainly we did. With that many men what could I do? I didn’t 
want my block knocked off. 

Q. (By Mr. Maltrier.) Then what? — A. Then I got my liearing. 

Q. When was the hearing? — ^A. The 26th. 

Q. What day was It you were taken down that you just spoke about; I 
thought it was on the 28th that you were arrested? You know it was on the 
26th that you touched the man on the sleeve and told him about the cars. 

(Witness constantly refers to notebook.) 

A. Twenty-eighth I was arrested and on the 29th I had the trial. On the 
^ 28th I was took down to Pottsville; on the 29th we had the trial. On the 
29th I appeared before a squire, got my witnesses, and give my statement on 
, the road that I did not raise any disorderly conduct and had two witnesses to 
^%wear to that. Mr. Hennig swore that I was going to knock his head in on the 
street, that I raised a disturbance on the street which was never done. I was 
discharged by the squire not guilty. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Matti, who paid the costs? — A. I don’t know. The 
costs were paid. So when we came home after the case went off Mr. Hennig 
says to me before we parted again, he says, “ I’ll get you yet” I says, “ All 
right, if you want to get me. All right, if I am guilty.” It was here at the 
station, coming back from Pottsville, on the 28th, I told Hennig, “ I am going 
to get my witnesses ready for to-morrow.” He says, “Don’t you come up to 
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McAdoa*’ He says, “ If you do, I*n arrest you again.” He says, ” If you eome 
up to McAdoo, I will have you arrested again.” My lawyer says, ” You go to 
McAdoo and get your witnesses,” and I did so. 

Q. (By Mr. Mauriek.) Mr. Matti was there any officers of the Lehigh Traction 
Co. along with the State constabluary to Pottsviile?— A. Yes. An ex-oonstabu- 
lary man was to Pottsviile with the otinu- two men. He followcnl me up to 
Pottsviile with the other two gentlemen. 

(At this point Capt, Lumb reminded Maurer that he had promised to have 
all the witnesses sworn.) 

Matti sworn by James A. Gorman, notary public. 

By Mr. Lumb : 

Q. Mr. Matti how many drinks did you and Hennlg have together on your 
trip to Pottsviile with him? — A*. We had two whiskies apitne in that hotel \\1iile 
these two gentlemen were with us, and two beers apiece at tin? otluT hotel; 
that is, the City Hotel. 

Q. What was that drink that cost lo cents that Hennig balked about?— A. 
Oh, I took a drink of (^verholt whisky. 

You changed the brand to lO-cent whisky on the second drink?— A. 
That’s it. 

W. F. Welsh, second vice president, Trolleymen’s T^nion, sworn. 

Air. Maurer. Now, Mr. Welsh, Mr. Matti said something about you being by 
wluni he was arrested 

Mr. liUMB. May I suggest that these men be allowed to tell their own storit's? 

Mr. Welsh. On the morning of Afay 28 I was going \ip to our headtpiarters, 
which are in the Saeger Building, at the corner of Broad and Chur<*h Streets. 
At the corner of the inters^'cted streets I met Mr. Matti and did not notice that 
there was any person with him. Matti says. “ Pm arrested.” And T says, “ Win) 
arrested you?” He said, “These three men here.” He says, “They are going 
to take me to Pottsviile on this 9.10 train.” PLidently it was within a very few 
minutes of the train time, because one of the gentlemen that was with Mr. 
Matti kept pulling out his watch and looking at it, and he made the remark that 
the train was about due. Then he says, “ Come on, we have to go.” Matti says, 
“ I want a little chance here.” Hennig sa.vs, “The best thing yo\i can do is to 
pay your fine of $10, for you know you are guilty and confesswl your guilt, for 

yon, you are guilty.” Then they started down street for th<^ 

station. I saw the secretary of the mine workers and come up the street with 
him, and told him that they were taking Matti to Pottsviile. That Is all I 
know about the case. 

By Mr. Lumb: 

Q. Did you know that ^iattl was under arrest when you first saw him? — 
A. No. 

Q. They didn’t have a hold of him ; he wasn’t hamlcufre<l or anything like 
that? — A. Oh, no. 

Q. Mr. Welsh, will you explain (he action of the State police toward the 
Irolleymen? — A. Well, their action from reports given me by the men wlio are 
out on strike have been simply intolerable and unbearable. They liave on s(‘v- 
eral occasions tried to raise disorder. 

Q. When they were in uniform? — A. You don’t know who the State police are; 
they are not in uniform. Several have been pointed out to me as la*lng State 
police In plain clothes. From information received, I am led to Ixdleve that 
they are trying to stir up trouble. 

Q. Capt. Pitcher, how many men are there in Hazleton? 

Capt. Pitcher. Twelve men and 1 plain-clothes man. 

Q, (By Mr. Devers.) Will you compel him to a.npeai* in uniform? — A. (Ig- 
nored. ) 

Mr. Lumb. We have had one plain-clothes man in Hazleton. 

Mr. Welsh. I would say that if you have only got one man in plain clothes 
here, unless that is Hennig, there was no State police troopers arrested Mr. 
Matti. 

Mr. Lumb. Private Sllfer went along to Pottsviile. 

Mr. Maurer. I think that we will be able to show that there are more than 
one plain-clothes man here on duty. 
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Neil J. FiniRY, national committee* IJnIteil Mine Workers, McAdoo, Pa., 
swprn. 

By Mr. President Kennedy, United Mine Workers: 

Q. ^fr. Furry, <lo you reside at McAdoo V — A. I do. 

Q. Were you at Pottsvilie when the trial came off? — A. Yes ; I was down there 
at Pottsvilie on the 20th of May. 

Q. How many nieml)ers of the State constabulary to your knowledge were 
down there that day? — A. How hany members were there? There were two 
members there and a fellow who said he was an ex-State police, employeil by the 
Lehigh Traction Co. There were two other fellows there, a fellow by the name 
of Koontz. 

Q. The testimony of the State constabulary and the testimony of the gentle- 
man who was a I^high Traction Co. police, did it differ in the morning? — 
A. Yes. The State police and the officers of the Lehigh Traction Co. differed — 
their testimony was somewhat different, considerable in fact. If you want to 
hear it 1 am willing to recite it. 

Q. (By Mr. Lumil) Wliat is the idea, Mr. Kennedy? 

Mr. Kennedy. To show that their testimony was tixeil-up evidence. Koontz, 
a witness for the State police, was fixed. He had fairly good English. I un- 
derstand that he had been in this <*ountry for quite a few years. The testimony 
that he gave did not coincide with that of the State police. He was discharged. 
Both sides had submitted all the questions to him that they felt like. After 
tlinner tliey recalled him to go over the testimony, and his testimony was like 
that of the State police. In the first place the State police testlfie<i thai Andrew 
Matti had called them of , skull crackers, and scabs. In the fore- 

noon he said he didn’t hear anything like that, but in the afternoon he said 
he did. 

By Mr. Iajmb: 

Q. Do you know where Koontz lives? — A. Koontz lives out liere in Hazle 
Heights. Those fellows took him down to McAdoo; they know where he lives, 
1 suppo.se. 

Q. Do you know his first name? I wouhl like to find him. — A. No. 

(y Did Mr. Matti have an attorney theia*? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did he make any exceptions to this testimony? — A. Y'es; some. When 
Ave were coming back I was silting in the smoking car, and IMattl came in and 
sat beside me. IMr. Ilennig came in and inade the remark to Mr. Matti that 
he would “get him yet.’’ Matti says, “ WTII, if you get me, I will be sure and 
get you." Hennig said that he would make an example of Matti. 

Qi Hennig said, “I’ll get you yet.” — A. Yes, sir. I believe when the citizens 
of Pennsylvania pay men to work and look after the citizens who are pa.ving 
them that they shouldn’t be out after any individual, and they should carry 
out orders. 

Q. Now, you are expressing an opinion ]Mr. Furry, and that is not evidence. 

William Fox, chit*f burgess, McAdoo, Pa., sworn. 

By Mr. Kennedy : 

Q. What is your occupation? — A. Steam-shovel foreman. 

Q. Oflicial position? — A. (’liief burge.ss of McAdoo. 

Q. Mr. Fox, was there a trolleyman arrested previous to the Matti case on 
the record? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What w^as the charge? — A. Well, disturbing the peace and the harmony of 
the borough and using unchaste language and insulting the person. 

Q. What was the disposition of the case, so far as you were concerned? 
What w^as the verdict? — A. I found him guilty. 

By Mr. Lumb ; 

Q. Where was the hearing held?— A. In the borough lockup. 

Q. At what time? — A. Oh, I lan’t say. Just after the arrest. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the hearing was held on the way to the lockup? — 
A. No ; I didn’t give no hearing on the outside. I give the man a hearing, and 
I invited the sergeant in charge or any of the State police to come in for the 
hearing. 

Q. Under what conditions was the man arrested?— A. When the man was 
arrested the crowd was so thick that I thought there was going to be a riot. 
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Q. Afraid of getting mobbed? — A. No; they would have to mob me first. I 
give him a hearing. When we were going In, th»wn into the town, I Invited 
three of them — the sergeant and two other men — to attimd. 

Q. Where were the State police at this tlme?~-A. The State police wimt right 
along, too, and I Invited them down Into the hearing, ami th(\v wouldn't go. 

Q. Was there reason to fear that he would be mobbed? — A. Well, ils hard 
to say what might have occurred? 

By Mr. Devers : 

Q. Did they offer any assistance? — A. A man in iny position would lu* crazy 
to refuse protection. I would resign my ollice before I would do it. I says to 
the State jiolice, “ I can handle the crowd,” and did haiulie it and prove<l to 
them that I could handle it. 

Q. You say that there wa.s, or thought that there was. some danger for that 
man from the mob? — A. I didn’t know; but I hamlled the (tow<1 and saw three 
State police in it. 

Q. You say there was three State constabubiry men o\(‘r there? 

Mr. LtTMB. Over wdn're? 

A. I know there was three in uniform and thre4» in ])lain dress, civilian dress. 
Either that or I was misinformed by the sergeant in charge. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 

Q. Was there any of tlie men in the crowd carrying g\ins? — A. I was in- 
formed that some men liad guns in the crowMl, ami when T mentioned it to the 
sergeant he says, “Those men belong to us. They are in plain dress,” and said 
further, “ I am not going to interfere wMth anything you people do at all.” 

Q. How many in plain clothes? — A. Tliree. 

By Mr, Lumb: 

Q. That w^as on the 0th of IMay, was it. Burgess? — A. Yes; that was on the 
6th of May. 

Q. Did you tine this man any money? — A. Y(‘s; I fined him .$10. 

Q. Who paid the fine? — A. One of thos(‘ i>arties that the .sergeant r(*in’i‘sonted 
to me as a State policeman. 

Q. Who? — A. The man who paid the fine w'as one of tlie State police. 

Q, Do you know^ what object one of the State police would Inive in paying 
a man’s fine, Burgess? — A. No, sir; unless to help the Traction 

Q. When was the fine paid? — A. Fine was paid pr()l)ably an hour later. 

g. How long was he in jail?— -A. Well, after the line was paid the Iroopers 
asked me if I would take him down, and I says, “Yc's; I will take .you dowm 
and assure you that notliing will happen.” There was nolmdy at all aromid 
the lockup ; they was all at the trolley car. 

Q. (By Mr. Mattrer.) Do you tliiiik that after the man w as tunuHl on cm* to you 
that the State police were needed? 


By Mr. Dumb: 


Q. Do you think that there was any possibility of anything being done lo the 
prl.soiier? — A. I can’t say. 

Q. Who arre.sted this man? — A. My officer, 

Q. Whore were the State police at that time?— A. On the car tracks, close 
to the sidewalk. The officer arrested him right on this corner. 

Q. What did the State police do when he was arrested?— A. Went right along 


with the crow'd. , , ^ 

Q. Did you hear any talk of violence? — A, No; I didn’t hear anything at all. 

Q. Burgess, when this man’s fine was paid you accompanied him to a point 
wdiere you saw’^ two mounted State police, and then, thinking they could prcjtect 
him, you turned back. Is that right?— A. Yes. I knew ho wouldn’t be hurt 
while I was with him. 

Q. Now, gentlemen, you see why a State policeman paid the fine. This man 
had b€^en sentenced to $10 and costs or 48 bourse in the lockup. Is that right, 
Burgess ^““"A. Yes. 

Q. Yes. And the State police, knowing they could not .stay the 48 hours, 
arranged to pay this man’s fine so that he could escape with his life while they 
were there to protect him, just as they would have done if it had been the 
president of your union or any other liuman being. ^ ^ 

Q Mr. Fox, as burgess of McAdoo, what was your attitude toward the State 
ponce at McAdoo?— A. I give orders for the police to keep everybody on the 
move to prevent the injuring of anybody. 
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Q. When was that? — A. It was the same evening that Matti was arrested. 
This Hennig was along with a gray shirt on. He says to the officer “Why 
don’t you go over and disperse that crowd over there?” The officer came to 
me a^d told me about it, and I says “ Keep the sidew’alk clear. We are not 
looking for trouble.” 

Q. What night was it that you ordered the State police to leave McAdoo? — 
A. The same evening. The State police and me never hud no words after that, 
^fter ordering them away from McAdoo. Their advice was all right — they told 
me to see my lawyer. 

Q. Burgess, you can tell us why the man was taken out of McAdoo for tlie 
hearing can’t you? — A. No. 

Q. Did our men make a request to ket^p the man in the lockup over night?— 
A. No, air. 

Q. Was any citizen of McAdoo assaulted by one of the State police? — A. 
Why, yes. 

Q. Who was the citizen, Burgess? — A. He was a tender by the name of 
Philip Riley. 

Q. When was this? — A. Maybe two or three weeks ago. 

Q. What was he assaulted for? — A. i don't know. 

Q. You just heard it? — A. Yes. 1 later sent for youi* men to come so that I 
could ask them about it, but they didn’t come. I didn’t see the assault. 

Q. Were ycui at McAdoo the night Matti was there? — A. Yes, sir; I was 
there. 

Q. Did he create any disturbance? — A. No; not tliut I saw. 

Stephkn l‘osTtn\\K, chief of police, McAdoo, Pa., sworn. 

By Mr. Devers : 

Q. Mr. Postupak, were you at tiie scene wlieu Matti was arrested? — A. Yes, 
sir ; I was on (iuty that night. 

Q. Did you .see Matti create any troubh'?-- A. No, sir. 

Q. As chief of police, what has beiMi tl»e action of the Slate police? Do 
they favor the I^idgli Traction (’o. or prevent trouble? — A. Four men got after 
a car the night IMatti was arrested and were fresh. 

By Mr. Lumh : 

Q. What do you mean, fresh? — A. The State poli(*e went right through the 
crowd with a rush. One of the men says, “Here, come on, come on,” and I 
went over. It only iiappened about a minute: lie only held that man about 
one minute, and afterwards I heard tliat he was at Pottsville. There was 15 
State constabulary troopers in that crowd at that time, and the Stale police 
troopers at Pottsville was about 7.5. 

Q. Now, what did you see the State* police ilo that you thought was wrong, 
Mr. Postupak? — A. Well, I didn’t see anything tliat anyone should be ar- 
rested for. 

Q. Wlien was this man arrested?— A. T tliink it was on the 26th that this 
man was arrested only 20 feet from me 

Q. When was IMatti arrested? — A. The State police arrested Matti the next 
day. 

Mr. ]^^AURl<:R. Tlds is to sub.stantiate Mattl’s li'stimony. 

Q. You are a citizen of the United States are >ou, Cliief? — A. Yes, sir. 

William Gallagher, sworn. 

By Mr. Devers: 

Q. Do you reside in Soutli Side? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you state what the State ixdiee done to you over there? — A. It was 
about the same night that this occurred at McAdoo that I had occasion to come 
here to town to get a prescription filled here in Hazleton, when two of these 
troopers came along and I was talking to two otlier fellows when one of the 
fellows I was talking to said “Those guy.s are members of the State police.” 
By that time the State police rode up and they says “ What are you doing 
here?” We wasn’t doing a thing, but they chased us away from there and 
went up to the station where there was two girls. 

By Mr. Lumb: 

Q. What did they say to the girls? — A. I don’t know. 

Q. Did you see them speak to the girls? — A. No; but they went up pretty 
close to where the girls was and stopped. They must have wanted to talk to 
them after chasing us away. 
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Q. Why do you want to drag the names of women into this affair? — A. Well, 
those State police had no business to chase us; we wasn’t doing anything. 

Q. How did tliey chase you?— A. Well, they drove us up the roud. 

Q. Did they have a hold of you? — A. No. 

Q. Well, how did they drive you?~A. Weil, we kept moving and they kept 
behind us. 

Q. As a matter of fact, Mr. Gallagher, you could have gone In any dlreitlon 
you wished to, could you not?— A. I suppose so. Hut what did they want to 
stoi> by those two girls for? 

Q. Where were the girls?— A. They were in the trolley station. 'I'lie State 
police might have had a date with them for all I know. 

Q. Did the State police si)eak to them? — A. I di<}n’t .see them. 

Q. As a matter of fact, these girls were where tliey properly belonged waiting 
for a trolley car, were they not? — A. ye.s. 

Q. And the State policemen were on the road where they i)roperl.\ ht- 
longed? — A. Well, what did they want to drive us for ami not drive the two 
girls? 

Q. As an American citizen, what is your object in trying to drag two dectait 
girls into a controversy like tins, when, by your own admissions, thi‘re was 
nothing either said or done to indicate the slightest misconduct on the part 
of the State police or the girls? 1 submit to you, gentlemen, that tills line of 
procedure is unfair. When four or li\e men are gathered on the road in a time 
of disorder they are guilty of riot en route, and the police had a perfect rigid 
to disperse them. On what date was this? — A. On the 1st or 2d of May. 

0. Did cars run into McAilooV — A. 1 don’t Know. Later the same evening 
five of us fellows were talking, and these two State police tried to cliase us 
again. I wouldn’t run and they got me betwetm their horses. One of the Slate 
police then turned around, ami whether he put his fool to me or his hand 1 
couhin’t stiy, but he says, “ Get the hell out of here,” and he pushed me clear 
out of the road entirely. 

Q. How long were you between these horses? — A. Thri'e or four minutes 1 was 
between these horses; 1 was trying to get out from between tliem, as 1 was 
afraid. 

Q. (By Mr. Deveks). What county was thal in .Mr. Gallagher V—A. (Carbon 
County. 

Q. These men were in uniform, were they? — A. Ves, sij\ 

Q. Did you notice the number on their collars? — A. No, sir. 

tj. Tliese men had no business to do anything to ^ou? — A. No, sir. 

Q. No shlewalk at that point? — A. No, sir, 

Q. But there were ti\e of >ou together in a crowd? — A. That’s all. 

Chakles McBride sworn. 

By Air. Devers ; 

Q. What is your tirst name? — A. Charles McBride. 

Q. Have you heani Mr. Gallaglier testify ? — A. YT's, sir. 

Q. Will you give jour views of the all air? — A. Tliere were four of us to- 
gether. We thouglit we would wait thhere to take a bus back to McAdin). ’J'lum 
Gallaglier came along and we began to talk willi bim, and two State iM»llce 
came up ami asked what we weie doing there. 1 did not say anything that 1 
remember of. 

By Air. Lumu: 

Q. You don’t know whether you said anything to them or not ? — A. I dlil not 
say anything. We walked over right on the puidic road. They rushed Gal- 
lagher across the roud, and one of them sujs, “ You won’t go, won’t you?” He 
then dragged Gallagher across the road, came back, and says, ‘‘ You’d better 
get out of here.” One fellow came right after us and made us hurry up the 
road. He says, “Don’t let me catcli you down liere any more.” So we went up 
there, or he took us up. He w^as on the liorse and chaseil us. 

Q. He didn’t take you up; you went up that way and he followed you? 

A. Yes, sir. When w'e came dow’n to the station two girls were Inside, looking 
out the window, and the tw’o State constables were there, standing and talking 
to the girls. ^ . , 

Q. Were the State jwllce mounted? — A. The State police were on the outside 
of their horses. 

Q. Did they have any rights there? — A. I don’t know. 

Q. What do you want to drag the tjvo girls into this for? — A. I didn’t see 
any reason for chasing us away and leaving the girls there. 
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Q. You dou’t know why you were chase<l? — A. They chaseil us away because 
I thought they had a date with the girls. 

Q. How many men were in your crowd? — A. There were live of us alto- 
gether. Five of us standing there talking. 

Q. What is your occupation? — A. Carman. I run cars in the mine. 

Gokdon Harris, bartender-waiter, Hazleton, Pa., sworn. 

By. Mr. Devers: 

Q. Harris, what Is your ^rst name? — A. Gordon Harris. 

Q. What are you employed at? — ^A. Waiter. 

Q. Have you had any trouble with the State constabulary since they are in 
Hazleton? — A. Why, we had an argument between Hennig and me. Hennlg 
was saying he didn’t care where he died ; was also under the Influence of liquor. 

By Mr. Lumb: 

Q. What did he drink, Mr. Harris.? — A. Beer. Mr. Hennig was stationed 
here before the other troops were stationeil here in plain clothes. 

Q, Did you ever see him drunk? — ^A. Yes; on two occasions. 

Q. When? — A. About two weeks before the troop went to Preeland; it was In 
the latter part of April, and once before that. The bellboy took him up to bed. 

Q. Who drank with him? — A. He drank alone. 

Q. AVho saw him drunk? — A. Bartender McAdoo knew, too, IVIr. Hennig was 
drunk. Several weeks after the State troopers were here there were four State 
troopers going up this side of the street, after having trouble with Oflicer 
Roman. Smith was with them in uniform. Hennig was in citizen’s clothes; 
I never seen him in uniform. Two men were with them ; heavy-built fellows, 
both. 

Q. Were these men in uniform? — ^A. Smith was in uniform. Going up the 
other side of the street the four of them were telling about the other oflicer 
moving. Three came down, the three in citizen’s clothes. Smith continued his 
walk up to the Majestic Hotel. Hennig called the proprietor outside of the 
hotel. One of the State troopers pushed Gaughan. The State trooper said, 
“ You seem to be pretty fresh around here.” Gaughan says, ” Have you any 
right to be here ; you have no uniform on, and luive no license to come in here 
and mistreat our customers. You have no right of coming in lu‘re and inteid’orlng 
with our customers.” Four were going up the other side talking; a train was 
passing, 

Q. Ho you know either of the oflicers of the troop — the captain or the lieu- 
tenant? — A. I know Hennig. 

Q. Do you know either of these gentlemen here? ICapt. Pit<‘her and IJeut. 
Mair.l— A. No. 

Q. The captain or lieutenant comes here once a week to find out their conduct. 
l>o you ever report these ineTi’s conduct? Have you ever tried to report Hennig 
to his superior oflicers? — A. I thought Hennig was the superior oflicer. 

Q. Didn’t you know which troop Hennig was from? — A. No, sir. 

Q. How did you know these plain-clothes men were State police? — A. I have 
seen them since in uniform. 

Q. Why did you not report them to headquarters? — A. I thought at the time 
it was the business of the proprietor to report this. At another time he was 
advised to arrest them. The one guy that comes in here says,” There’s no one 
liere big enough to throw me out.” He went behind the bar and comes down 
and raps on the lunch bar. I says to them when they come back again, ” We 
are here to see that customers are treated right.” ” Well, you hain’t throwed 
us out yet, and we don’t see anyone in here big enough to throw us out.” They 
told the proprietor that we had slurred them. We weren’t saying a word to 
them. They were deliberately looking for trouble. One guy seemeil Intoxi- 
cated; the dark-complexioned fellow. The evening after that 

Q. When was this? — A. About three or four weeks after they came here. 
1’hey appeared in the caf(^ ; I was going home. Smith and Gaughan were talk- 
ing. Smith says, “ Well, I guess there weren’t any guys In there that were big 
enough to throw him out.” He said, ” That is a hotbed for the strikers.” The 
two fellows who came into the caf6 were dark fellows. 

Q. Did you ever say anything to the chief burgess of Hazleton about the 
conduct of these men?— A. No; no one but the proprietor. 

Q. Did you ever know of anyone but yourself charging anyone more than any 
other person? — A. No, sir. I charged everybody the same. 

Q. Did you ever charge members of this force more than any other cus- 
tomers? — A. No, sir. The proprietor asked me after It appeared that the State 
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police were overcli&rgetl, And I SAid* * No, sir.” The other weiter overchorffcd 
the State police, and he said It was a mistake and refunded the nionev The 
proprietor inquired if it was a mistake that the State iKilice were overcharpe<l. 

Abne.; Smith, attorney, Hazleton, Pa., sworn 
By Mr, Lumb : 

Q. Mr. Smith, you Inive been attorney for the trolleymen?--A. I have been 
the attorney for the men themselves, .just beeause I know the men. 

Q. Explain your opinion as to the State police.— A. Some of them are ^;ood 
fellows, and others are mean and act fresh. 

Q. Did you ever say anything to the chief burgess of lln/.leton about tlie 
State police being drunk. 

Q. What have you seen them do that was wrong?— A. The tirst Instam'e I 
believe that came to my knowledge was that Mr. Gallagher was arn*ste<l in 
McAdoo without any warrant being issued ; was brought over in this Jail and in 
this county. 

Q. Did you see the arrest? — A. No; I didn’t see the arrest. 

Q. Wliat have you seen the State police do that you object to?— A. The State 
liolice are only acting as private detectives for the traction company. It is tlie 
iellows In authority that are responsible; they act as attorneys for the traction 
company, 

(>. How can they act as attorneys, Mr. Smith? — A. They ask questions. 

Q. Who do they represent? — A. The State police jict as an attorney for rle- 
fendants of the traction company. 

Q. Can you site a specific instance? — A. Before the squire tlie otlier niglit, 
Saturday night, he appeared and askeil for tlie discharge* of tiiese defendants. 

Q. What were they charged with?— A. One was clmrged with carrying a 
pistol. 

Q. Who asked for their discharge? — A. Tiennig asked this. They took Mattl 
down to Pottsville and put him tinder $500 bail. I told tlie squire $500 would 
be enough bail, but Hennig made him get $500. He tells the alderman what 
to do. 

Q. Isn’t it up to the Justice to fix the bail? — A. Not in every instam^e. They 
arre.st men and take them away to a county seat or take them miles away. 
They arrested a man at Freeland and tried to railroad him to Wilkes-Barre. 

Q. What are we going to do if the local justices of tin* peace will not h(‘ar 
our cases? — A. What local justices will not liear State-police cas(‘s? 

Q. Mr. Moody doesn’t want to try State-police cases. Mr. O’Donnell doi^sn’t 
want to liear State-police cases. 

[General discussion, etc.] 

A. A man not a citizen was arresteil la.st Satunlay, and last ^londny nlglit 
Squire Charles heard the case at Lattimer. Hennig asked for tla* discharge 
and acted as an attorney for tlie tra<*lioii company. 

Q. Doesn’t the traction company liavo an attorney of their own? — A. Yes; 
they had. Hennig is not neutral. I have nothing to say of any of the otlier 
men; they are gentlemen. I havi* nothing against them, and think their con- 
duct ought to be neutral. I have nothing against Hennig ixM’sonaily ; be Is 
smart and takes a lawyer’s jilace at a hearing. I tbliik In* ought to he neutral. 

Q. Were you ever mistreated by the State police? — A. I was on the cfirner 
myself; this is tlie only Instance, and T can prove it. A dej>uty jostled me, 
and I told him I would hit him in the eye. It took four State iiolicc* to arrest 
Mr. Burns. I think that is too many ofllcers to anvst any man. Burnsi’s 
father is worth about tlilrty or f<u’ty thousand dollars. Tlu‘y tried to railroad 
him to Wilkes-Bari*e, and I wantt‘<l him to have a chance to get bail. Hennig 
came around afterwards, and Hennig says, “Well, we’ll take tlie ball.” 

Q. Was Hennig in nniform? — A. No. 

Q. Did you ever see Hennig in uniform?— A. No. 

Q. Mr. Smith, how many men liave joii seen here in jdain clotlies?— Eight- 
een or twenty. 

Q. Capt. Pitcher, tell us how many men are working here in plain clotlies. 

Capt. Pitcher. One; Sergt. Hennig. 

Mr. Smith. When four men goes to get <me man I think that is not jiroper. 

Mr. Dumb. For one man to arrest Mr. Burns might precipitate a fight. Mr. 
Burns, you are a big man physically, an official of the union, and very popular 
about here. If one man arresteil you, your friends might be tempted to rescue 
you, might they not? [Burns smiled.] 
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Mr. Smith. They arrested six boys — three from Latimer and three from 
Jeddo. In the first place they took them down to the traction company’s office 
and gave them a drilling. Then they took them to the alderman’s office. I 
wont up and said, “I want In,” and Sergt. Smith says, ‘‘No; you can’t be In.” 
Sergt. Smith didn’t want anybody In. When Burns was arrested I says, ‘‘ I’ll 
go this man’s bail.” Hennlg says, ‘‘Anyhow we’ll take him to Jail.” 

(’apt. PircHEB. The boys (State police) were called scabs. 

Mr. Smith. The State police make their brags on the street, ‘‘ If I hear 
anyone call me a scab, I am going to arrest him.” 

Capt. Pitcher. Th(‘y have called me a ‘‘damned scab” right outside here. 

Mr. Smith. The State police are trying to do more than they should do for 
the traction company. 

L\wrence Burns sworn. 

By Mr. Devers : 

Q. Mr. Burns, are you a citizen of Hazleton? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ihtmu). Wliat is Mr. Burns’s position? — A. A miner. 

Q. Was any of the Slate constabulary at your hearing? — A. Some fellow rep- 
resenting the traction company. 

By Mr. liUMU: 

Q. What was his name? — A. I don’t know what his name is. He asked for 
bail. At that time Heimig came along and this here fellow came along and 
said, ‘‘Say, this fellow wants to talk with you.” He says, ‘‘We want you to 
get bail for this f(‘llow,” and Hennig says, ‘‘ I want to pay .$100 for this man 
to appear on Monday night for a hearing.” Hennig took out a book and read 
there about <*ommil(ing murder. The squire asked when (hat law was ])assed, 
and Hennig said, ‘‘ Jn 1878.” He said he would acceid $100 bail and give me 
a hearing Monday night. 

Q. What were jou arrest<‘d for? — A. I was arrested for carrying concealed 
weapons, and not being a witness, and di.sorderly coiuluct. I was arrested on 
three dilTerent charges. 

Q. Wlien were you arrestoil? — A. On Saturday night. 

(J. B’lien was the lu'aring? — A. The hearing was on Monday nigiit. Hennig 
ho went in and told the company’s attorney what questions to ask. 

Q. Who is the attorney for (he tnudion company that was then' that rdght’/ — 
A. Tlie attorney for (he traction comiainy was Bolifski. 

Q. How many State polhe were over at the hearing on Monday night? — 
A. Quite a crowd. 

Q. Were they orderly? — A. Yes; and they didn’t cause any trouble. 

Q. If the State police did for once behave themselvi's, 1 would like to hear of 
It. Were the men in uniform? — A. There was two niemhers of iJie State police 
in uniform at tlu? hearing. 

Q. Was Hennig there in uniform? — A. Hennig was there in citizen’s clothes 
and asked for the release on Saturday nlglit. 

Q. Mennig asked for his release? — A. Y(‘.s ; Hennig did ask for the release of 
this man. That thoi’e case tlmt tlie Lattimer fellows were arrested in, we were 
all togetiier. We all had our old clothes on, and we went to the Palace. I went 
and got Mr. Smith for counsel for this man. A mob was ready to take the man 
out. I was a little late in getting Mr. Smith there, ami he had to push the way 
to got in (ho door. I asked Sergt. Smith would I be able to get into that hear- 
ing. He said, ” I won’t let you in,” 1 told him that I had just as much right 
in there as he had. Mr. Smith says “ This is a private office ; anyone that wants 
to get in here can do so.” 

Q. How many people wore there? — A, Hundretls of i^eople were there. 

Q. Wasn't there a great deal of surging and crowding around at this time? — 
A. Yes ; some. 

Q. When the crowd was largest, how many people were there? — A. About a 
hundred, at least. 

Q. Were there 2(K)*:’ — I can’t say. 

Q. Now, Mr. Burns, if you had been an officer of the law at that time, would 
you not have trietl to kt'ep the crowd away? — A. I don’t know. 

Q. Don’t you think that it was the proper thing to keep the office clear? — A. If 
you want the question answ’ered by one word, I would say, ” No.” Mr. Smith, 
the lawyer, said, ” This Is a public house, and everybody can come In.” 

Q. Was there any disorder? — A. Everybody was peaceable. 
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Q, Was Mr. Smith of the State police?— A. Yes; Mr. Smith of the State i>oI1cg 
was there and Attorney Smith was there. 

Q. Were the police in uniform? — A. No; they were in citizen’s clothes. 

Q. Were there any uniformed State police there?— A. Well, I don’t kn(»w; 
can’t say. 

Ralph Qieabd, policeman, Hazleton, Pa., sworn. 

By Mr. Kennedy : 

Q. Mr. Girard, you are a lieutenant ollicer in the city here, are you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any trouble that occurred on the corner when the State 
police attempted to move the crowd? — A. When the troubh* began I wasn’t 
there; did not know at the time the trouble fK’currtHl ; I wasn’t there. 1 wasn’t 
out on duty, and I was telephoned to to come Immediately. The mayor ordered 
the corners cleared off, ancTwe had them pretty well cleared off when some of 
the State police persisteil in staying. 

By Mr. Lumb ; 

Q. Were they in uniform? — A. They had no uniforms on. 

Q. Did the State police object to these orders? — A. Well, they di«l for a 
minute, but they moved. 

Q. Mr, Girard, was it necessary f<»r you to dis|)erse the oflicers as well as the 
crowd? Don’t you recognize professional courte.sy b(‘tween police oflicers? — 
A. We wanted to break up the crowd. A remark made by one of them shortly 
before that was that he would sooner see bloodslu^d. 

Q. Who made the remark? — A. Sergt. Smith said this. 

Q. What Induced him to make that remark? — A. I don’t know. 

Q. Where was it made? — A. It was down in the police station, and he had an 
argument. 

Q. Did you hear him make the remark? — A. He didn’t mention the hhHxlshed, 
but I thought that was what he meant. 

Mr. Kennedy. You know, Mr. Lumb, a fight in Hazleton usually inealis 
bloodshed. 

Mr. liUMB. Well, I have often he(‘n lu‘re ami have always ha<l the opinion that 
Hazleton was a pretty clean town. 

Joseph Roman, iK)llceman, Hazleton, sworn. 

By Mr. Devers : 

Q. Mr. Roman, you are a police officer in Hazleton? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you make any statement of the orders you recelve<l in regard to 
crowds on the corners, and when? — A. I can’t bear in ndnd the exact date, but 
it was about four weeks ago. I had been given orders to come out in the day- 
time. Our orders were to keep the crowd moving. I had kept them moving 
and everything working nice. It was called to my attention that there was a 
crowd at the Palace Caf6. I had just come from that place. 

By Mr. Lumb : 

Q. Who was with you? — A. I was alone. That was on my side of fhe street. 
I bumped up against two men in citizen’s clothes ; didn’t know whether they 
were dog catchers or who they were. One of them says : “ I have a i)erfect 
right to stay right here.” And I says : ” Move on.” I was at them for five 
minutes before they moved. The first thing I knew Sergt. Smith come down 
and he grabs a hold of these fellows and says: “ Come on ; that fellow is Im^king 
for trouble.” I didn’t say a word, bis-ause he dragged them up street. 

Q. Did you move them? — A. No; I saw Sergt Smith grab a hold of these two 
men and take them away. The first thing I knew I saw Sergt. Smith going up 
with the two men. 

Q. Up where?— A. He went up to the city hall and came back in n few 
minutes. 

Q. Did you tell them your orders?— A. They knew the orders. 

Q. You didn’t want them on the streets, then? — A. No, sir. I, carrying out 
my orders, went up the road and told them kindly to remove and they moved to 
the Western Union telegraph station, and one says: “Well, we’ll have to get 
them yet” 

Q. Were the State police needed to handle the crowd?— A. Our superior 
officers sent enough men to cooperate with us. 

Q. What were your orders on this occasion? — A. Our orders were to move 
every man In citizen’s clothes along the line. I wish to state another thing 
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that occurred just a day or two ago. Hennig came down to me and says: 
“ Seems to me he is trying to enforce some of his own orders.” I said : “As long 
as you are in Hazleton I’ve failed to see you in uniform.” That same Hennig 
every time he sees me he tries to bite at me. 

Q. He did then show an intention to cooperate? — A. I says: “We have no 
orders to cooperate with you ; and If I see you hanging around the corners or 
any other place, why, I have Just as much right to tell you as anyone else to 
move.” 

Henry Roth, engineer, Beaver Brook, Pa., sworn. 

By Mr, Devers: 

Q. What is your oc(*upatlon, Mr. Roth? — A. Engineer. 

Q. Wliere? — A. Beaver Brook. 

Mr. Lumb. Is Mr. Roth one of your officials? 

Mr. Kennedy. No. 

By Mr. Devers : 

Q, Mr. Roth, were you on the streets of llazelton one day about two weeks 
ago to-day? — A. Yes. sir. 

Q. What did you see? — A. Two men were standing across the street in citi- 
zen’s clothes with two men in uniform. T saw a fellow I knew and got to 
asking him about his woman when a man put his hand on my shoulder and 
says : “ I have a notion to run you fellows jn.” And then ho says again : “ I 
have a big notion to run yous in.’’ 

By Mr. Lumij: 

Q. Was the man alone? — A. No; there were two of tl»em. 

Q. Do you know their names? — A. No; one was a sliort fellow and the other 
was a pretty gabby fellow. 

Q. When did this occur?— A, Two weeks ago to-night or two weeks last 
night ; I couldn’t tell for sure. 

Q. What did you do? — A. I turi\ed around and walked down the road to 
avoid trouble. 

Harry ISIurphy, striker, Hazleton, Pa., sworn. 

By Mr. Devers : 

Q. Mr. Murphy, are you one of the striking street car men?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you a total abstainer?— A. I never drank in my life. 

Q. Tell us what you know about the State constabulary. — A. Two weeks ago 
to-day I was on the other side of the crossing, standing on the corner. There 
Avas two men standing on the other corner at Fox’s restaurant there. I started 
down the road and was going to talk to Mcl>evitt and I hadn’t a word out of 
my mouth when a fellow says: “ What are you doing here?” 

By IMr. Lumb: 

Q. Was he an officer? — A, He wore a uniform. 

Did you notice the number on his collar? — A. No, sir. 

Q. What did the officer do then?— A. He told me to beat it. I said : “ I hain’t 
interfering with anybody. I am talking about my own business.” And he 
.savs : “ Go ahead ; beat it.” 

Q. What did you do? — A. I started out, and he says: “ Hey, Jack, come back 
here. I Avant to talk to you.” He says: “You are only a trouble maker.” 
I says : “ No ; I am no trouble maker.” 

Q. Did he say anything else, Mr. Murphy? — ^A. No, sir. 

Q. Who else was with you? — A. Lee Hop. 

Q. Have you seen that man since in uniform? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he say anything to you? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know his name? — ^A. I don’t knoAv their names, but have seen 
them talking around here on the streets. 

Christ Hop sworn. 

By Mr. Devers: 

Mr. Hop, were you with Mr. Murphy? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Testify on. — A. Why, I was standing on the street when Mr .Murphy come 
down to me and says, “ What do you know about those two fellows up there?” 
1 turned around to see who the two fellows were. We then walked down 
toAvard the corner and these two fellows came along, catching up with us. 
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By Mr. Lumb: 

Q. Do you know these men? — A. No. 

Q. Did any of these men follow you around the streets?-— A. Not that I 
know of, unless it was when I didn’t see them. They come up to me on the 
street and says, “ Do you know what you are? You arc a disturbance maker.” 
Then as soon as I saw Mr. Murphy walk across the street 1 walked ovt‘r, and 
they wanted to know what this was for. 

William Burns, striker, sworn. 

By Mr. Devebs : 

Q. Mr. Burns, you are one of the striking trolley men? — A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Lumb: 

Q. What Is your official capacity Mr. Burns?— A. On the gricwance com- 
mittee. 

Q. Chairman of it? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Where were you when the State trooper.s triwl to arrest you in Free- 
land? — A. Saeger Building witli another man, Bevans. 

Q. Describe your arrest? — A. Two State iK)lice come up, one a pretly big, 
dark-complexioned fellow. Slifer says, ‘‘ I have got a warrant for yo\i, Burns.” 
I says, “All right; let me see it.” 

Q. For what were you arrested? — A. A mohmman made inl(»rmatlon against 
me for throwing a chew of tobacco at him, and the Slate i>olic(‘ were siMwing 
the warrant. 

Q. Where were you given a hearing? — A. Scpdre Bicketts, W’ilkes-Ilarre, 
heard the case. 

Q. AVhen?— A. About the lOth of May. 

Q. When? — A. I don’t know whether it was before Decoration Day or after. 
I think it was before ; I am not sure. 

Q. Wlio served the warrant? — A. Slifer and another fellow. When I read 
the warrant and handed it back to him, Slifer says, “Our orders is to lake 
him dow'ii to the traction company’s ofii<H‘.” 

Q. Who gave him tliese orders? — A. 1 don't know ; unless it was the traction 
(’ompany. I wanted to .see Sinltli (Attorney SmillD and explain the situation 
to him. He says, “Call up your father.” B.\ that time there was two men 
w'iuit to the telephone, ami I couldn't get m\ father rigid aw’ay. So Smilh 
the attorney said he had sent a fellow up to get him. 

Q. Which one of tlie officers had the w’arraiil? — A. Slifer. 

Q. Were you given a hearing? — A. No; Mr. Murphy went in to enter l)ail 
for court, and they said, “ Our orders are to take him down to the traction 
office.” The whole crowd jumi>cd into me and they took me forcibly to the 

otfice. They said Smith (Ahm'r Smith) was too smart, and they 

were going to show him up. ITennlg says, “We’ll give you a square <leal, 
Burns, we’ll let you get hail.” T]i(‘y took me then to lleidenrich’s ollice. He 
w^asn’t in; then they wont out and got another alderman hy the name of Frye. 
At the liearing Sergt. Smith says, “.$500 hall,” and attorney Smith said lie 
thought $800 was enough. Heiinig says, “ 500 will he all rigid.” 

Q. What was the charge? — A. The charge was a.ssault ami battery. 

Q. AVho furnished your baIl?~A. 1 was sitting in there and (h-oshy wmit my 
bail. Hcniiig wanted to bet me the drinks the otlier day tliat h(» would get a 
true byi against mo; and then said, “Burns, I am going to get you tliree 
mouths at the September term of court.” 

Q. Was any one with Hennig? — A. No one that I seen. 

Q. Did you see any State police going around wiUiout a uniform on wltli 
the exception of Hennig? — A. Yes; I saw' Smltii and Freeman and another 
fellow. 

Q. Have they been officious in any way? — A. No; only I was going down the 
street the other day, and James McDermott, captain of the street railway police, 
says, “ There he goes,” and Smith says, “ lA'ave him go.” 

Q. Did you ever see Hennig In uniform? — A. No. Hennig was here in plain 
clothes before the others came and was always hanging down around the office 
of the Lehigh Traction Co. I asked Hennig if he was a State police, and he 
said “ No.” I saw he was a liar. He made a liar out of himselt 

Q. Is this man In the habit of going to the Lehigh Traction office? A. Yes, 
1 see him go twice a day. ^ ^ , 

Q. How many times have you seen him in there? — A. I would say -0 times. 

Q. Did you not see other men In that office? — A. Yes. 
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Q. He* said that he has seen other men, possibly Hennlg, In civilian clothes 
around here. What were they doing? — A. These men were mingling In the 
crowds. Last night there were four of them. 

Q. Who were they? — A. Smith, Hennlg, Freeman, and another. 

(By Mr. Maurer). Is your case settled now? — A. No. Hennig is going 
to give me three months. 

Stephen Postupak, chief of police, McAdoo, recalled and sworn. 

By Mr. Devers : 

Q. Were you in McAdoo the night that Andrew Mattl had the conductor 
arrested? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q, I>id any of the troopers put up the fine? — A. Yes; Hennig. 

Q. Wdll you explain what happened there that night? — A. Well, I know tin* 
time Mr. Matti had the conductor arrested. Squire says, “ Bail is $3()U.’’ 
The State trooper was looking after ball at the time. 

By Mr. Lumb : 

Q. Where did he look? — A. I don’t know. 

Q. The s(iulre let the State police tell him his <luty, did he? — A. Well, Sergt. 
Hennig came up and says, “Here is the bail.” I says, ‘‘Here, I am entlth'd 
to a dollar.” 

Q. Did Sergt. Hennig get a dollar from you? — A. No. The dollar was due 
on the oommitment. 

Q. Did you get your dollar? — A. No. Hennig cheated me out of it. The 
squire would not pay me after what Hennig said. 

Q. Hennig got the bail? — A. Ye.s. 

Q. Was this a union man? — A. He was a nonunion man. 

Q. Do you know his name? — A. Walters. He was arrested the 2Gth of May; 
the same day as Mattl. 

Part of Statement of Roger Devers, Attorney for Plaintiffs, at Termina- 
tion OF Hearing. 

Now, Mr. Lumb, as man to man, don’t >ou think that we have shown you 
that .\(uir men have discriminated against the union and favored the traction 
company? 

Mr. LuxMb. On the face of the evidence, that appears to be the case, but this 
is only one side of the story. The conduct of all the plain-clothes men in 
Hazelton has been blamed on the State police, the only identity being that 
your witnesses have seen them afterwards in uniform. Mr. Maurer here is a 
man of Huj)erior intelligence and close observation. He met nle in the gov- 
ernor’s office, where we conversed for about 20 minutes, three days before I 
came liere and toMlay wlien I address('d him in this hotel he did not know 
me, although on both occasions I was in civilian clothes. Isn’t that true Mr. 
Maurer? 

IMr. Maurer. Yes. 

Mr. Devers. I will say again that you have some men of character, but some 
of your men are not wliat they sliouhl he. Should your men be in the adjoin- 
ing counties to Luzerne when there is no disorder in those counties? 

Mr. Lumb. Not witliout disorder, but you must remember that our men 
coming here to a scene of disorder have the powers of policemen of a city 
of the first class throughout the State, and liave a right to follow tl^e disor- 
der to its .source, no matter In wliat county it may be. These men are not 
corporation police, as you seem to believe, but they are looking for the man,> 
that throws the brick, sets off the dynamite, or in any way violates the law. 
They are also fish, game, and forestry wardens. Your union denies responsi- 
bility for these disorders, and that being the case why do you object to police 
being present to prevent them? 

Mr. Devp:hs. Now, there isn’t any disorder, and the local authorities say they 
can handle the situation without the State police. 

Mr. Lumb. But the sheriff* has certitieil to us over his signature that the sit- 
uation was beyond his control, and we are here by his orders. 

Mr. Devers. Well, If the sheriff notittes you that your men are no longer 
needed, will they be withdrawn? 

Mr. Lumb. They certainly will, if the superintendent is satisfied that condi- 
tions are normal. 
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Mr. Kennedy. Why Is it that tho StaU» pollco never visit the ofliees of the 
union men If they want to find out who Is doiiu? tlie dirty work? 

Mr. Devebs. If your iiieu would come to us, we could tell tluMu where the 
dynaiuitiug comes from, and we could give them pretty good i)riK)f that the 
cutting down of the poles, and other things, would get pretty near U the 
traction company. 

Mr. Lumh. Don’t you see that if one of our men, under present conditions, 
was to attempt to visit your meeting that he would Inmiediately be susjxRded 
of being a gum-.slme man and coming there ^^ith ulterior motives. Th(‘y h:i\e 
not been invited to your olUce, and you know as wt‘11 ns I that they are not 
welcome, although I believe that the result of this hearing will be a more 
cordial understanding on the part of your union men as to the inoth'^s of 
the State police, and we may In the future be able to cooi>erate to prevcait 
disorder in cases of this kind Instead of conditions being as they are. 

Mr. Devebs. Well, we have shown you what we startetl out to pro\e, and the 
time is coming wdicn the State police will be exposed and the man at tlie head 
of them will have to get . (Confusion of voices.) 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


Washi.ngiun, D. C., Man ~>i. HH’i—D.Sli <i. in. 

Present: ('liairnuui Walsh; Oommissioners llarriinaii. WcMDslock and (>’(’on- 
nell. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr, Martinez. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. P. RIVERA MARTINEZ. 

(Uiairman Walsh. What is yonr name, please? 

Mr. Maktinicz. P. Uivera Marlinez. 

(’hairinan Wal.sh. And Avhen‘ <lo you live? 

I\Ir. Mautimoz. 1 live in Han Juan." Porto Kieo. 

Chairman Walsh. And you are a native of (hat |>la<*e, are you? 

Mr. JMautttnkz. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you have a matter to siil>nii( (n tins <*omnilssion, I 
believe, with reference to industrial conditions in tlu* island of Porto Ilico? 

Mr. Maktinez. Yes ,sir. 

Chairman AValsh. Do you Iiave it written out, Air. Martinez? 

IMr. Maktinez. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Will you please read it to us? 

Mr, Maktinez. I will In' very ttlad to <lo it. Mr. Chairman and nieinhers of 
the commission, I am not very familiar \^ith your lan^majK*, and p(*rhaps you 
Mill excu.se me for any fault I may coininit while .speakiiiL; or pronouneln/; your 
laiikmatte. 

Hon. Chairman and meml»ers of tlie commission: AVi* find lliat it is a trn^at 
honor for us and our hrotliers, as well as for the MorkiniL: jx'ojile of IN^rto l{ic»> 
to have tlie opixirfiinity ffran1e<l us by the (Amimissjoii on Industrial Keljitious 
of voicing our sentiments in presmice of the American p<H»ple. and also of giving 
expression to our grievances, the grievances of the Porto lUcan pnalucer of 
wealth as against the several wrongs prevailing in that island, and also to 
point out the economic, social, and i>olitical evils which incluiles the state of 
M’retchedness the people hnve fallen Into and which jiistitios the saiil iKaiple to 
keep up an incessant demand for the improvement of these conditlon.s. 

r?efore going further in the examinution of the actual conditions prcvulKug In 
the island I deem proper and convenient to refer myself to some details regard- 
ing the social and political education of tlie iK*o|>le In tlie past, so that the 
commission may bei*onie familiar as much as possible with some of the ante- 
cedents which may be very iiniKirtant for your Judgment in our case. 

The Island of Porto Uico is one of the West Indies which oc(Tiph‘s an iin- 
IK)rtant place as to production. It has been a possession of the Spanish mon- 
arcliy for more than 400 years and has had a governmental regime such ns 
was absurdly brutalizing In its results, and the regime of this government has 
l>een deeply rooted In Porto Uico. 

From and after 1898 Porto Uico liecaiue a pos.sesslon of the United States 
of America. 

As a logical consiMiuence of (he rf‘gime (he leaders of the public opinion on 
the island, the representatives of (he people. If they could !>e called such, those 
who always held the public offices wImto the greatest responsibility i.s rf*quinHl, 
l>efore and after the occupation of the island by tlie Unlte<l States, have and 
had no otlier training than that which was unfortunately acquired from the 
monarchy, of a semimilltarlstic tendency, atavic in its principles and hearing 
the germ of reaction in its owm being. 

And the reactionary education that has held sway over the island of Porto 
Rico as long as Spain ■was the mistress of our destinies is the same that <lorai- 
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nates the islan<rto-clay, for in spite of being under tlie American flag for more 
than 10 years the men wlio took the Spaniards’ places — in the management of 
the local aiTuirs— are descendants of our first governing classes; they are as 
ambitious as their fathers were, and as full of social and political vices as they, 
and IIS inimical to the rights and public liberty as the most hardened military 
offlcial of the monarchy couhl be. 

If we were to hold before the commission that the condition of the working 
classes in Porto Uico at the present time is absolutely the same as it was 25 
years ago, we certainly would not be in the right. 

It is true that the conditions of the toiling classes have improved somewhat, 
relatively speaking, tliough not in proportion to the vast wealth that tliis same 
class has i)roduced, and mucli less in comparison with the great improvements 
made by the monopolists of commerce, industry, the political power, the finan- 
cial i)ower, and the masters of privileges and franchises. 

But it must be borne in mind that if any change has been noticeable in the 
condition of the working classes and favorable to them, this change is due solely 
and exclusively to tin* great influence of the great organized American people, 
and in certain Instances to the influence of the administration Itself, but. never 
to any initiative on the part of our political leaders or to any beneficial action 
on the legislature in behalf of the wealth-producing masses of Porto Rico. 

Moreover, each time we have riHpiested that some legislation beneficial to our 
class and people in general be enacted into law, each time we have suggested 
some economic plan that was bound to bring about a change in the islaml, raise 
the material standing of our p<'ople, discourage the going out to foreign 
countries of the wealth which we produce, provide for the stability of small 
industries, ascertain the whereabouts of the wealth produced on the island, 
obliging the corporations to pay the (government so tliat it may have the money 
it needs to meet the expenses of its budget and establish the necessary number 
of schools; each time w’e have made demands upon our legislature for some 
action with a tendency to perpetuate the economic life of Porto Rico, we have 
been made the object of derision; they have even intended to deny us the 
right to petition the legislature; we were insulted in the worst inanner, and the 
legislature even included wdthln its n*cords that it did not see fit to <lo anything 
through the strange suggestion of labor or any other organization alike. 

The self-styled patriotic haulers in our island, the descendants of reaction, 
who are both influential agitators in public, and men representing the opinion 
In the leadership of political parties, are also the representatives of the peojile 
in the house of delegates, are some of them attorneys of the biggest coi-pora- 
tlons, of the sugar, tobacco, and coffee trusts, of the railroads and street car 
companies, electric power and light companies ; they are also in the banks, 
which reap fabulous profits and live off usury ; some of them ai-e also who in a 
like manner grant tlie franchises, and consider the workingmen as being 
inferior and unworthy to live like persons ; they are who in their political busi- 
ness are creating an anti- American political feeling; they are at the same time 
who hold the Americans responsible for this condition of w^etcheilness and 
misery by casting discredit upon the American people and their institutions. 
But whenever it is a question of taking their stand with the Americans they 
are not a mite reluclant to do so whenever it suits their purposes better. 

The undertaking of bettering the conditions of the laborers in Porto Rico 
must be very gradual, constant, and brought about through the introduction 
of democratis institutions that are advanced, through the agency of the school, 
the wise administration of the law’s and justice, the general and social educa- 
tion encouraged by the labor organizations, and the cooperation which the 
Government can offer within the limitations of Its powers to the w’orking classes. 

But the task of bettering the conditions of the laboring classes in Porto 
Rico while the whole political power is in the hands of a group of privileged 
iwrsons must be very gradual, even more so than anywhere, and we may say it 
Is almost impossible of being carried out. 

Our affirmation la justified by facts that occur on that island frequently 
enough, and many of which are yet quite recent. All the present generation 
must die off, and possibly the grandchildren of this generation, before the work- 
ing classes of Porto Rico feel that a favorable change has been brought about, 
unless the new organic act for Porto Rico pending in Congress provides In a 
true manner for the education of the people, for an Inflexible sanitary system, 
a true department of agriculture and labor, and besides the necessary guar- 
anties, rights, and liberties of the people, and the recognition of them as citizens 
of the United States. 
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It being the purpose of this honorable Cominlssioji on Iiuliistrlal Relations to 
ascertain and investigate the causes whi<“h ke(*p a stale of industrlai unrest 
throughout the different States and Territories of the Tnion, and tliougli wo 
have passed lightly over certain of the polliieal evils that have Ikmmi the cause 
of the industrial unrest in Porto Rico, let \is now very hri(‘fly establish some 
facts, so that the reasons ascribed to the l‘orto Rican vvorlvor may be all the 
plainer understood by you. 

Upon reaching this point we are prone to make the following (pieslions: Was 
there ever any such thing as a frequent industrial unrest in p(n*to Rico under 
the Spanish r<^gime? If such was md the case, why did aflairs jn-ogrt'ss in that 
way as they did? If any industrial unrest is mov evident, why should it be so? 
If any Industrial unrest now arises, what is tlie cause for tlu' same, or which 
are the causes for the same? 

To these questions we sluill endeavor to answer in tlie hrii-fest j)osslhle 
manner, and we sliall considei- on\y smli points as in our opini^m are of the 
greatest importance. 

In the first place, we wish to assort that, in our opinion, Porto Rico can not 
ho caljed a people in the true sense of that term and that with tlu‘ duties and 
rights that this name implies and should assume tliat nam(‘ only since the 
1900, however much it may have been a possession of Spain for more than 
400 years. 

Porto Rico had but too few schools; this may he proved from the fact that 
there were, in 1899, about 1,000,(KX) inhal)ilants, but only ‘JIUMM) chihlnui whose 
names appeared as having entered the schools of the islaiul. This alone Is 
sufficient to show that the islaml lagged behind in the imitter of edneation, 
and also that of misunderstanding the true conception of what real social 
struggles are, and It also sIkwvs that the lolling masses had no ambition on that 
account, and public rights ami liberty were most totally unknown. 

At that time about 85 per cent of the population could neither read nor 
write, and common-school education was a privilege not within the r(‘at>h of 
the poor, inasmuch as tlie monopoly of these schools was meant to attend to the 
needs of the sous and daughters of the rich, but not those of the poor. 

The tollers wore made to believe tliat they lived like animals, and that their 
mission was determlmHi by divine fate, and that as this was to be their lot 
thev might as well work on patiently without any other ambition tlian that of 
serving the master until ids death and turn over to him the total product of 
Ids labor. And the toilers were generally conv(*rte<l to this belief, and accord- 
ingly not able to stand up like men and fight exploitation. 

Porto Rico never knew the meaning of liberty in any shape or form. It was 
not permitted to speak or spread political or religious itleas, except such as the 
Government authorized ; nor were any writings allowed that did not praise the 
regime of the Government, and that, too, in the only paper in existence in 
I'orto Rico, and which was manageil and controlled by the same Government. 

Neither prlc*es, salary, nor contracts existeil with respect to labor. Lahorert 
were called upon to work for what the bosses wanted to pay, and 
generous paternalism they were paid whatever the employer saw hdv^ 

(hem, and in pursuanee with the system (truck system) the vvoiKers v rt 
qulred to buy their provisions at the store of their eiuploycT 'vhom he 
worked, and this employer would give liiiii a ticket or brass check that could 
only he traded in for articles at his place of huslnes.s. 

The Porto Rican laborer had hwn working century .after eentiiry 
same conditions without ever giving any thought to bettering ^ J’ ‘ ^ 
first place, because the means by which he con d have 
were not within his reach; imr was he ever able to 
were, inasmuch as he was unable to read and write; and the 
be traced to the upholders of that system of education, so pernicious in ita 
conseouences In the second place, though they had known how to rco.d and 
got familiarized with these means, they vvouhl ^ 

meant a protest In the form of a document was put out of the way in I orto 
Rico; and, Ten. nl«o no one was allowed to >^i.eak. write, eensure, or crltlclM 

the acts of any public employee. nnrPHta wa 

Tliese are the most fundamental motives why 
see wherever the modern industries have taken a foothold did not take place 

^^■m^toS^that the lands were not cultivated as at present also 
this state of things in Porto Rico. There w^as not so large a iwpulation, the In- 
dustries had not developed and extended themselves to public and private 
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lands; there was not lack of work, and therefore, tliough being in an almost 
primitive state, It may be said that the laborers did not feel quite so directly 
the effects of the regime, because, though being consideretl as slaves or animals, 
preventing tliem of the privileges of si)eaklng. protesting, of taking part In the 
making of the government, of exercising the right of voting or sharing in the 
public responsibilities, however they were perinitted to subsist on, though only 
for the purpose of producing wealth under the bi'st conditions. 

Thus we have lived for centuries, and our iiistory records not a protest from 
the laborers or an outcry of complaint against tlie exploitation of the adven- 
turers which devastated the island. 

But what had taken place? On May 12, 1S98, quite early that morning, the 
guns of the squadron of American warships awoke the city of San Juan with 
the good news that a new era of liberty resounded in the whistling of those 


shells. 

The war betwwn the Uidted States and Spain decide<l, in pursuance with 
the treaty of Paris, that Porto Rico was lienceforth to be an American posses- 
sion forever, and shortly after tlH‘ bombardment of the city of San Jimn Gen. 
Miles’s troops took possession of tlie island and caused the Stars and Stripes 
to b(' raised over all the towns. 

Wo know not wliy, but it is a fact that the people of I’orto Rico felt and feel 
a sincere nffectlon for the Anu^rican people ami its Gcoernment, and the music 
of those military bands in all tlie towns sounded like liymns of redenqdion for 
the people of Porto Rico, and the whole Island f(‘lt an inspiration of lilierty 
that was quickened by the powerful inqmlso of the American people. 

Shortly before the coming of the Americans Into Porto Rico, and while we 
were siiil under Sjiaidsh rule, some knowledge was gained in Porto Rico for 
the first time of tho.se doctrines of labor which set forth “that all men are 
equal.” A Spaniard had traveled to Porto Rico and came from Cuba. He was 
being persecuted by Gen. Weyler, Spanish goviumor in (hiba, for the crime of 
saying publicly “ that all men are equal, and that nobody should live off the 
labor of another human being.” And this doctrine was conshhu’ed equally dan- 
gerous by the Spanish Government of Porto Rico, and pers(‘cutiou was at once 
brought to hear against that man and in the same spirit as it had been in Cuba. 
To tell the laborers of Porto Rico at that time that they were entitled to a 
higher standard of living, to have snfhciiMit schools, to appoint the government 
by means of their voles, that they were equal to the bosses in the exercise of 
their human rights, the same as the enjoyment of divine rights— all of these 
ihin*’'s constituted a danger iu Porto Rico for the reactionary element, and they 
did riielr level best to stifle the idea of instilling into the minds of the workers 


the spirit of self-defense. ^ ^ i. i ^ 

With this object thev imprisoned who for the first time dared to speak to us 
of economic liberty and political rights, and just when it was our good fortune 
to be bombarded by the American fleet, the man to whom I refer had been iu 
prison for seven mouths. He had not been even accused; he had committed no 
crime; no trial had b(‘en held against him; he was simply waiting to sec what 

action the masters of Porto Rico would take in his behalf. 

liUckily, the American troops proved to be a Oo<l-send for him, and they 
forbade any more injustice should be Imposed upon him. ^ ^ , 

A few months passed. The relations between the peoi)le of Porto Rico and 
the American people were established. NewspafKTS began to come, as also books 
• and other literature from the States, and though the number of those who know 
English was ratlier limited, still something was coming home to the people 
which was not easily forgotten and wldch was taken up as a sound advice from 


When the civil government was established in 1900 several strikes and inci- 
dents occurred throughout the Island from V,m to 1904, precisely because those 
who were chosen to form the Government were the reactionaries, those whose 
eilucation was a misfit, tliose very ones to whom the word “ liberty ” was some- 
thing horrible, and those also who could not bear having a law that should 
place us all on the same level In tlie enjoyment of our rights and public liberties, 
and of those who supposed then and at present that the worker was born only to 


be a slave. 

The necessary channels of solidarity between the American and Porto Rican 
workers having been established by means of this generous principle that moves 
the world, the man to which I refer having gotten a clear understanding of the 
meaning of American liberties endeavored to spread the principles of trade 
unionism under the auspices of the American Federation of Labor. But the 
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Porto Rican element, which was the direct offspring of reaction would havt‘ 
nothing to do with meting out anytidng like justice and lll)ert\ ; tiieir aim was 
to put in practice the same system of i^ersecution that was exercisi-<l agtiinst us 
during the Spanish Oovernment. At this time persecution was not only diivcitHi 
against this man, for there was a small group of men who had to put up wilh 
this same thing; they stood by him In the contest, and he was with sonu' 
otliers thrown into prison, and the lirst federation of workingmen \\as cIosimI • 
then this was taken as an example to show the people what a liorrihle thing a 
labor organization was, and jK'rsecutions under the civil govornmeut was Ju.st as 
iierce as it had been under the old monarehial government. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that; what dali* was that. I\lr. Martinez? 

Mr. Mabtinez. From 1001 to 1004; wIumi the civil government was established 
in Porto Rico by the American Oovormnent. 

lint the American (Jnvernnumt soon dis<*«»vered through the American Fed(‘ra- 
tion of Labor and the American press what was going on. and th(^ Fediaal gov- 
ernment itself took action. The conseqiienca^.s were the siMting I’imm' of the men 
wlu» had been thrown in pri.son, tlie fe<lera1i<»n was rt'opciu'd, the laws that 
prohibiteil peaceful and legal metdings were aholishe<i. the corrupt otlice holders 
were separated, and a new era of ix'aee and trau(niili1y once more s(*ttU'd ovea- 
the island, and tlie necessary guarantees for the labor organizations wen^ 
Msaired. 

Tlie people have kept on educating tbemselve.s in th(‘ principles of organized 
labor movement as understood in Ameidca ; s<’hools ]ta\c midlii)li(‘d ; mt‘rcliaiils 
began to arrive, and new industries were soon <Teate«l ; <‘oi*p<)rat ions lH‘gan to 
oi'ganize them.selves ami take iii> tin* lands, as w(‘ll as th(‘ whole hulk of the 
natural W'ealth; francldses lH\gan to be gi'anted ; business wiait along on the 
increase, and in a short time the populali<ni incr(»as<*<l from alsmt to 

1,2(MMK)0 inhabitants, and we owe it to the initiative of the American j)eople If 
the island has enjoyesi tin* w’ond(*rful prosp<‘rily that it really ha^^. hid which 
unliappily has beiui used only to (Miii)hasize <m the sln\ery of the pi'oplj', lx‘cause 
all th(‘ W'ealth tliat is jirodm'c'd does not remain on the island, to go l>a(*k again 
into the business interests of that locality ; it goes out and henetits Hie slrangt'rs 
and he(*oines dividend.s on he shares of llieir hohlers. 

Witli the Increase in poiuilation, the liigluT \aliialion of the land In towns and 
country, wdth the concentration of industry and business, with the formation of 
tlie trusts and the concession of some franchises, tlie w'orst of evils have come 
ui)ou tlie Island as a direct conseiiuence of all (his. 1 nd’er most particularly to 
the economic evil. 4’he organization of stK‘<*ulali\e business (‘stahllshed in l*orto 
Rico the same regime we find in the Stati's and also in the linancial world, 
and ns a consecinence of this tin* laliorers liegan to feel the direct burden of the 
industrial system in many different forms. Ih'operty inciisised wonderfully 
in ^alue after it was in the hands of the corporations. 4'he wage* sysban as- 
serbxl itself alcove everything, and all the small craftsmen and landholders 
were grouped under the .same liead w’ithin the iruaining of tliis wage system, 
liecause the conKirations liad gidped twerythiiig to their advantage. 

Living expenses increased 40 per cent, and had gotten to he ii serious ]U'ohlem 
for the destitute. 

The provisions increased 40 per cent from t]i<‘ mnmeiit (he Land no longer 
produced vegetables and some other i»roducls and fruits, the cause of this lieing 
the ufilizlug of the land by tlie corporations for planting .sugar cane and lohacc«>. 

The Increase in jjopulution, brought on through constant reproduction and 
very powerfully by iininigrution tliat is frequent and imlimitcxl, produced Hie 
scarcity of work which had never been sciui .so much before. 

The inquisitorial method of placing men on the “ black list ” to make them 
STarve to death, which is characteristic of the cori>orations, was put into 
practice. 

The inhabitants of the Island were reqiilreil to comply with new obligations 
and greater social compromise as a direct result of the piogress that came 
alKuit ; from tlie inoinent a man's Junne liad to lie remodeled to suit the best 
conditions, from the moment his sons and himself had to wear shoes and l»is 
whole family adopt a higher plane of living, he certainly could not be s^n 
wearing in the towns old dilapidated clotidng and shoes; all these necessarily 
brought on a marke<l lncrea.se in the exiieuse of living. 

Privileges in the application of the law' w’cre so taken advantage of in I orto 
Rico that no wealthy delinquent has ever bcxai .sent to the jail. 

The great mass of w'ealth producers w'ere left to shift for themselve^ no 
attention whatever having bei*n palil to their nee<ls, ami the wage is 

practically now what it was when the Americans began to occupy Porto Rico. 
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These were the first motives and facts that gave cause for the first protests 
of tlie working people of Porto Rico, for they were beginning to educate them- 
selves in the practices and doctrines as established by the organized workers 
of America, and it was quite natural for them to desire better conditions, to 
eat better food, to have a more cheerful home, to participate directly in the 
public affairs of the island, and all this gave them the inspiration to contribute 
their share in correcting certain social evils through the channels of proper 
legislation. They being prompted by the desire to make their homes more 
comfortable, the laborers of Porto Rico initiated the first strike. But what 
came of it? 

Chairman Walsh. The first strike — what was the date of it? 

Mr. Martinez. 1901. AVhlle we have been theorizing for years on ideas, 
spreading tlie inMnciples of unification among the workers, insisting on the cre- 
ation of a powerful organization for the laborers, neither the representatives 
of (he country wlio are Porto Rican, nor the membeis of the corporations the 
bulk of whom are. strangers, thoiiglR that the propagation of our doctrines would 
constitute a menace to them; hut when we decided to join to the theory the 
practice of tlie same doctrines — in other word.s, when we reached the point 
where we offered resistance and initiated strikes because the capitalists did not 
choose to amicahly yield to our <lemamls — tlien we found other latent evils that 
had not manifested themselves because it was not the proper time for them to 
come out. 

As soon as the laborers asked for more wages and left their work, their tools, 
tlu‘ fields, or the sliops, wlien the machines were paralyzed, and everything was at 
if standstill, we confronted, or c(mstituted, a <langer for the society and the 
capitalists, as they say, hecanse oiir denuinds to them meant an onslaught 
against their capital and their holdings. And the same system employed by 
the strength of money in other parts of the world was also carri(‘d out in Porto 
Rleo. Men were thrown in prison, beaten and clubbed in the streets of towns 
and country districts. They were killed by the policemen, and brought down 
through terror and reduced to absolute silence. The courts proceeded in pur- 
suance to the dictates of the capitalistic system. Tlie lu'oinoters of the strike, 
who had been most active were convicted, and the pow(»r of the Government 
helped on in whatever way it could, to bring about the defeat of the aspirations 
of labor, giving as a pretext that it was anxious to protect public rights and the 
private property against the aggression <»f the strikers, when everybody knows 
the peaceful character of the laborers of Porto Rico, and when the same workers 
of the island have been described, not by ourselves, in tlie following terms: 

“ Its laboring classes are a contented and productive people, strong, of good 
build, temperate habits, good natured, and notably free from acts of malicious 
violence.” 

Upon realizing of the fact that we could not apply the practice of oiir theories 
and aspirations through the legal and peaceful means of strikes, we have also 
discovered that another great evil, which is, indeed, sufilelent cause for protest 
from the mass of the toll(‘rs, was found in tlie action of the Government when 
it prevented the laborers from exercising tlie right to strike, and consequently 
this is another cause for tiie industrial unrest In Porto Rico, and perhaps the 
most important of them all. 

Some executive orders that are issued from time to time as if they were 
“ ukases ” for the purpose of hindering tlie free emission or exchange of thought, 
to discourage the propaganda of the ideas, the peaceful manifestations, or to 
dissolve them violently by the use of force, trampling thus upon the constitu- 
tional rights of the pixiple ami giving access, as has been the case in many times, 
to irreparable incidents — right here is another evil that necessarily contributes to 
the realization of industrial unrest in Porto Rico. 

Such commands of those of hindering the progress of public meetings, or to 
order the orators to get off from the speaker’s stand and imprl.soning them 
arbitrarily, as has occurred quite frequently, are in themselves an outrageous 
Illegality which the workers can not put up with, and this, tmi, is another cause 
for the industrial unre.st in Porto Rico. 

The treatment which the workers receive in some of the courts, the Insults 
of the judges and prosecuting attorneys (fiscals), the inquisitorial investiga- 
tions practiced by officials of the Government, the proceedings held In secrecy, 
relic of the antiquated monarchy. Is another evil which is affecting us In Porto 
Rico, and which certainly does not .satisfy the aspirations of the working 
classes, which should be entitled to the same privilege within the law granted 
to the bosses of the Island. 
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AVe have in this iimnnor heroine familiar with the social, oroiiomi**, and 
political evils and the causes that have led to constant warfare hetwi'en capital 
and labor. Industry has kei>t on its same pa<‘e throu^:ll se^eral years, and in 
proiwrtion ns it has made projxress, tlds very ja-oirress has bemi lh(‘ (iirect 
cause why more pressure has been brouabt to laair earli day upon the worker, 
wludlier he be found in the held or the workshoj^. 

A very larf;e number of men from the tollinj; masses of Porto Pico who have 
devoted themselves to the study of social and economic ])rohlems, and who ha\e 
l>een so closely in touch wuth the labor organizations of America, lia\c IcanuMl 
m<u-e ami more each day, and they are always iookint," ahead to h'arn twen 
more and thereby bettering the eomlitions of the workiMs in the island. Thus 
it is that we have been able to become familiarized with other phas«‘s of the 
social problem which w^ere almost indviiown to us. 

The sincere relations that the organized labor of Anu'riiu has always liad 
with us have very pow’erfully inlluen(*e<l our social. (Mdi\onue, and juMitical 
('ducation. By the other hand, tlm school. When about 10 .\oars had elapsed 
since the occupation of the island by the Anaa-ieans tin' nnmhcM’ of ])(M-sons 
among the workingmen who are able to r(*ad an Knglish ]>ap(‘r or ])ook has 
very largely increastnl. The press of the island, whieli has gone on tiu' im iease, 
now' translate articles from the American i)ap(‘rs. Tlie woikers, up to tlds dale, 
have had 8 of 10 exponents of the pnhlie t(‘aehing (»f tin' ideas, and tin' lK*st 
<lesire to cultivate the union sentiment has been fedt at this time throughout 
all the towns of Porto Hieo. 

These are the means which ha\e givmi us tin' i>ow(‘r to know that Inhor- 
saving machinery displac(‘s work don(‘ by Inind, and tlu‘'>'e elfecrs an' easily ftdt. 
How' Is it that work was not scarce in Pca*to Uieo a tVw’ .\(‘ai's ago, jit a time 
when there W’ere few industries and wlien lltlh* business was going on? Wliy 
is it, we again ask ourselves, that w'ork was not scarce and tlte i)(‘oj)le did not 
let'l the pinch of such hard times? 

The answer Is quite simple. Tlie inlr<Mlm*ti<Mi o\’ modern imnddnery in tlie 
larg centrals or sugar mills, in cigar and tobacco manufa« turij»g, in the shoe 
sliops, and wherever hand labor was nsed, the introduction of inacldnery. do 
we say, has throw’n quite a number of working people out of employment in 
Porto llico. To-day there are manufacturers who can do willi liO loc'n tin' work 
(loiu* at a previous jteriod with llM) men, in the sowing season, in the plowdng of 
the ground, in the work abont the plantations, inaehim'ry slio]>«. sawmills, 
I>laning mills, sash and blind factories, railroad worksljo])S. dredging of Inirhors, 
i'otToe mills, and in all lines of work w’hich constitute in themselves the life of 
Porto Rico. 

Then, too, the constant immigration in Porto Rico, as we state<l before, is 
aiKdher cause wliy worki'rs are more abundant. 

Another great cause similar to this in its effects has been tlie employnK'ul of 
w'omen and child labor for doing tlie same work that was done h.v na'ii alone; 
and the w'ages paid to the women ami children amount to less than om'-half 

of that paid to a man. The Ihnto Ul<an woman is .still more docile than the 

man; she has yet the same atavic ednention of several generations; there is 
no law that protects her sincen'ly against e\))loilation, and as a conseijaence 
she is preferred to man whenever possible, for then capital has the oiiportuiilty 
of doubling its money more rapidly. 

The laborers of Porto Rico being, as tlic.v are, placed in this situation, our 

struggles could not possibly be limited to the bettering of our conditions as 

men, but to work for the defense and the liberty of womaiiliood and chll(llioo<l. 

Capitalistic ambition is responsible for taking men and women and elilldreii, 
as if herds, into the narrow rooms of tlie factory and w'orkshop ; the .youth 
would frequentl.v get sick; they breatlietl n<» good air; there was a scarcity of 
light, and everybody aged rapidly ; the easj’^ life of the past w as no nior<‘ to he 
seen ; there was need of rising earl.v in the morning to go to w'ork, oftentimes 
from 12 to 14 hours per day, for 80, 40, 50, 60 cents per day out in the country 
places, under the command of a harsh boss, and for 60, 70, 80 cents or .$1, the 
most for 10 and 12 hours’ work in the shops nf the towns and cities, where no 
air got In. Of course, our struggles must neeil he (lirocte<l toward another 
legitimate aspiration. The limit of hours that should be w'orktxl In the day 
and the limit of days to be worked In the week ; the better sanitary conditions, 
whether in the shops or in the field, occupied our attention. - . . ^ 

How' w’ere we to secure any Improvement in the conditions of labor and 
establish, too, the necessary defense for the women and children? Our ex- 
perience has recognized only tw'o means — the action of revolution, and the 
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action of evolution which can and must be brouf?ht into action by the legis- 
lative power of any country. We were always, as we are now, in favor ol 
lawfulness. In whose power was it to offer these means of security and life, 
not only for the workers, but to the rest of the pe<n)le of Porto Rico who wore 
exiKised to contract disease from a iuiml)or of sickly laborers in these sliops? 
We answer that this duty devolved upon the local Legislature of Porto Rico. 

We were, besides, able to learn something else. There never ha<l been in 
Porto Rico since many j'ears any such thing as large pieces of machinery. 
Motor power was almost unknown. What about the railroads? A few mile's 
of rail, that could be traveled over in no time with an insignificant engine, 
and accidents were seldom sustained by the workmen. But the island \\as 
apiJarently involved in a good deal of progress for a certain group of pri\i- 
leged i)er.sons. Many hundreds of miles of railroad tra< k have been laid; llir 
transportation service is relatively enormous; the sugar centrals have ail blu, 
miHlern machinery that have won the admiration of llie world; electric car 
lines were built; sevt'ral oIIum* means of transi>ortation of production and ol 
some other chara<*ter were introduce<l, eitlu'r operated by steam or by elec- 
tricity, and accidents began to occur more ami more frequently at the expense 
of the laboriTs themselves, their arms, their legs, any of their muscles. lilV 
itself, and there were a good many accidents in among the people. Thus did 
the workers bear along the progress of the island, and left their wives, children, 
and dearest ones alone in tlie world. And what must be done? Apjdy to the 
legislature. l*rovide the necessary means by tlte adoption of a law to protect 
the orphans of these soldiers of industri w'ho fall in this battle for humnii 
progress. But our demands which were relatively insignificant w'ere deridcMl. 
and upon being derided we htid no otIuT <'ourse than that of recurring to tlu' 
political action we had at our disposal, in order to obtain the protection \\c 
were entitled to in the IxMlering of the sanitary ct)ndilions in the workshop-^, 
to defend the lives of our fellows, and to cut dowui the working hours of- the 
w'omeii and cldldren at least. Since then our struggles in tlie country had to 
include the three aspects — the economical, the social, and the political or 
legislative aspect. We must also obtain the best possible legislation to de- 
fend ourselves while at w'ork at dangerous occupations. 

We had to fight for the abolition of judicial and police abusive power in (uir 
struggles. 

We had to struggle against the concession of abusi\e franchises to exploit 
the people, and against the concession of judvlh'ges granted to certain parties. 

We had to fight the granting of public land to private corporations and In- 
dividuals for private gain, while the peasants of the island had no land on 
which to live or sow any crops. 

W(' had to struggle to abolish the u.m‘ of public force which was turned 
against us during the strikes, for this force always tloes the bidding of the 
employers. 

We had to contend against the contempt we have always incurred on the 
part of the bosses and lords of the wealth and those who hold the monopoly 
of representation on tlie island. 

When the employers saw that our strength merely consisted In the union of 
our will, the dues within the organizations, and in tlie strength which the 
laborer’s organization of America has generously offered us, they decided to 
carry on a vigoi-ous campaign against us, to break us up. They created organi- 
zations which they said were lnsi>ire<l by patriotic principles of regionalism, and 
these organizations rallied the same patriots of the island, some of which 
represent the Government at the legislature. In the courts, and executive power, 
and some of the so-called laborers’ enemies of the trades-union movement. 

They said we were anti-l*orto Ricans and accused us to the rest of the Island 
for maintaining a foreign organization in Porto Rico, for this is how they 
call the American Federation of Labor. They did all in their power to bring 
about intense hatred against the American Government and the American 
people and their institutions, because we represented for them an obstacle in 
their onward march to reaction, and because fortunately and in spite of our 
humility, the American people always gave us more credit than to the bosses of 
the island. And being as it is that In Porto Rico the partners, shareholders, 
It^w'yers of the corporations, political ringleaders, and some of the represent- 
atives of the Government are all one person, tliey have been all the time waging 
w’arfare on our organization, which we mu.st naturally defend, this being also 
one among many reasons w’hy industrial unrest is found in Porto Rico. 

We being as always partial to legal means in the solution of our questions, 
have always applied to the Government to have our evils corrected, and in so 
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doinj? we asked for no privileges, but merely for justice, but the g(»vormuental 
organization of Porto Rico is such, niul tlie power wliicli I he jtljsunj repres(‘nt- 
atlves wield is such that we have uever, never, sliu*e some time to the <lnte 
been able to obtain redress for the injustice llmt 1ms l)een committe<l jigaiMst 
us. 

Tlie natural disgust most manifested itself when years ami veins v(mU by 
witimut having gotten any recognition. It is high tbne tliat a nmiedy b(‘ ail- 
plled to the evils w^e complain against after so many years of ix'tltlonlng, and 
it would have been right tlnit lliose who did some clul)l>ing on the pi'o|)Ie be 
brought to account, and the public olhcials guilty of c<»rrnptiou b(‘ i‘emo\(‘iI, for 
tliey are a disgrace to llio American i>e<^ple and to the worUia-s of tlie island, ami 
not having succeeded in getting any moral satisfaction and nMlrcss from tlie 
(bwernment, tliis must necessarily be anotlicr reason for the clash in dis- 
satisfaction. 

We have also been able to recently discover a fundamental n^ason the wi'altby 
element claim to have in order to combat us, and it is tliat llu‘y are afraiil 
of losing their ixisitions, and that w’ould seem most too tr\lng for Dumi. 

We have been able to ascertain from important <1(‘< lain tions 1>.\ men of the 

bouse that these pt^ple look with horror upon tlie fact that a laliorm-'s son 

aspires to the study of law, medicine, or to he a represmitative at tlie U'gisbi- 
tiire, or enter any other liberal profession. IMore >eL lias lu'en said; tlu'so or 
similar w’ords w’cro said in tlie sessions of tli(‘ L(‘gislatnre of Porto Rico: 

Whither are we going at this rate? These laborers an' limimi to assault om* 
positions; w’e sliall no longt'r liavi' an.xboily to work for ns in the shops or in 
the lields; w’e are unable to fiml any woman cook or R'liiali* servants; all of 
them are bound they want to lie lawyers, am! the w’oiiu'ii want to iie stenog- 
raphers or ofiice employees. Tile'll' workmen vl(‘ witli us in (lie style of tlielr 

dress, they want to dress the same as we do, in a word, they want to lie our 

equals.” 

It will l)e easily inferred from this ^^hal idea the upper class lias forim'd of 
ilie w’orkers, and we may well understand why tli<‘\ an' claiming for tlii'in- 
solves the position of the master ami lord for litV'. Hen' is tlie reason why 
tliey make such a strong resistance against- ns. Hence why they have clubbed 
us w1ien tlu'y have falkMl in deleating labor tlirougli legal mi'aiis. and W(‘ 
must necessarily in oiii* defense include the defense of fret' sihh'cIi, liberty of 
the I'ress, of holding peaceful mt't'tings, for even that has Ix'eii .supi’t"'S(Ml in 
Porto Rico to destroy tlie aspirations of llu' w’ork<*rs of tin' islainl. 

Tlie latest incidents that have occurred in Porto Rico justify all thc.'-c stat(‘- 
meiits. 

The last strike in Porto Rico was brought about by the agricultural w^oHters 
on tlie sugar-cane plantations. Tlie maiiitenaia'e of tlu' protectin' tariff and 
destructive inlluence of the Eiirop<*an war mad(' the price of lN>r1o Rican sugar 
soar in the w^orld’s market, and we naturally thouglit tliat tlie projier lime for 
the w'orkers’ increase of their wagi'S in pnqiortion to lIu} increase of tla' sugar 
had come, if w’e are to take in consideration that in the last yi'ar, and with the 
mere announcement that the protective tarilT w'as to he aliolislied, the wages of 
the laborers w’ere generally cut down in almost one-tbij"d. Accordingly, a gen- 
eral agitation w’us started in the island to increase wages and n'lluce the hours 
of labor. The commission got together in tlie various towns and iM'tltioiu'd 
the employers for a raise in wages, and these, as they always did, retnsixl to 
come to any agi’eement with the men; liad they done so, tli<\v would liave 
avoided the strike. Consequently, alMnit January 1 ultimo, Hie strike carrloil on 
by the agricultural workers w’as initiated In Hayanion, and then it spread to 
other towns of the island. Fortunately, the employers at Rayamon jiartl.v 
granted the recpiest of the workers and promised to iiay them more wages, and 
the Bayamon worker at last saw" their conflict come to an end, no incidents 
having occurred there. 

I Other towms Initiated stril«-s, and as soon as tlie sugar trust and growers 
association heard of this movement, whicli was now' general, tiu'y got the au- 
thorities to turn their forces in its defen.se. 

' The Government did so, though it did not say so openly, and tliis was suiii- 
cient proof as may be uiulerstoixl from tlie proofs that came out afterwards. 
After move than 20 hours of discussion with the employers we agreed upon a 
signed contract or agreement with tlie representatives of a powerful corporation 
in the town of Fajardo. The workers signed it, and the representatives of tlie 
corporation, central, and the Government did the same, represented by ^ 
the chiefs of an organization in Porto Rico called tlie Bureau of Labor of the 
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Government of Porto Rico. But what came of this? The Sugar Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, which in Porto Rico is the .same as the National Association of Manu- 
facturers in the Pnitetl States in its iKillcy, lield a meeting of all the sugar 
growers of the island. They discussed the agreement arrived at at Pajardo, 
and upon learning that the agreement provided for a gradual increase in wages 
in proportion to the price that sugar was to be sold, the growers association 
passed a resolution to the effect that no contract or agreement should he col- 
lectively made with the workers, complicated the situation, and they, the 
growers, relied upon a plan to force the workers to work for the same wages. 
And so it came about, two days after the signing of the contract by the Fajardo 
corporation, the terms of the same were violated by the representatives of the 
corporation. 

When we applied and appealed to the Government to bind them to their 
agreement we were able to realize that the Government, through its Bureau of 
Labor, was the most active of all in bringing about the nullification of the con- 
tract, and this decision was made known by telegram to the chief of the Bureau 
of Labor to the workers of Farjanlo, though not very clearly expresse<l to them. 

The representatives of the sugar corporations, with the Government’s knowl- 
edge of the fact, armed dozens of men with revolvers and rifles to be used in 
their own behalf, when there is no law in Porto Rico granting that privilege to 
anybody. The insular police headquarters were established out in the country, 
in the sugar mills, the plantations, and the same masters of Ihe sugar mills gave 
food, providtHl horses, btMl, and lodging to the insular police that is paid by the 
people of Porto Rico, and the whole force was at the disposal of the bosses. 
Why should the employers want to do away with the idea of coming to terms 
with flie laborers? Simply to scare them into subjection, to make them go back 
to work under the old conditions, they were thrown out of their huts, and their 
household goods were turned out of doors, and they were persecutetd in many 
ways. All public meetings were declared illegal by the police and dispersed 
with pistol shots and clubbing; the most peaceful meetings were disbanded by 
shooting ; a number of five men were killed by the police in Vieguis and one in 
Ponce; a very considerable number of men was w'ounded ; and the strike was 
weakened up just as the employers w^anted it to be done, and more than 300 men 
were sent to jail in order to justify the brutalities of the police. Not a few 
families mourned the loss of some member dear to them, and desolation left an 
Infamous stain of blood In the history of the island. 

Thus is bri(‘fiy stated what occurred recently. Wo have filed (mr protests 
against all these facts and against the onslaughts which jeopardized the rights 
of all men ; we have protested to the governor against these things and begged 
them to offer the proiK^r redress; we have insisted again on this score; w^e have 
I)ersistetl time and again and brought our grievances to the consideration of the 
proper authorities, those authorities w^hich represent the American (Tovernrnent 
in Porto Rico, and we have always obtained the same answ'er ; we w'ere an- 
swered in the negative, and nothing more. We now have thee experience of 
two strikes that have taken place under the administration of the actual gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico, the police of which Iiave been at tbe disposal of the em- 
ployers, who have sought every available means to persecute the workers, and 
we have never been able to obtain anything like justice in any case for the 
workingmen of Porto Rico. 

As this was not sufiiclent to force the workers into subjection, tbe governor of 
ths island, acting unnder the influence of the employers, issued an ai)probrious 
proclamation in pursuance of which the public i)eace was placed entirely into 
the hands of the police, so as to justify their brutalities. And the same proc- 
lamation made the statement that the laborers would not be permitted to hold 
parades bearing arms, when the governor should know very well that there 
never had been any laborers’ parade bearing arms during the labor conflict in 
Porto Rico. He also forbade Insidious meetings, when he should know' there 
had never l)een any such kind of meetings in the island. 

Such conflicts as these never occurred under the administration of ex- 
Governor George R. Colton, and yet there have been strikes in Porto Rico; but 
he never gave us any cause for complaint. 

Now', honorable gentlemen of the commission, this is not the first instance In 
w'hich w’e have the honor of coming before the American authorities In search of 
protection for the labor organizations, security for the liberty of the people, and 
guaranties for the American institutions which in Porto Rico are being con- 
stantly discrediteil, esjieclally so by the very iiersons who received the greatest 
favors from the Government and the people of Porto Rico. ' 
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T1h» island of Porto Rico is not now ffovonicd practically by the United Stales 
The island is governed by the same reactionary’' faction to'wlil<*h 1 have bmi 
referring at the beginning of these remarks. What your n‘presenlatives do in 
the island, what they allow to he done, is what the native and Spanish element 
by which they are siiiToiinded want to he done. 

The aspirations of a considerable iminher (»f the so-called “patriots” of oar 
island consist In nothing more than askinir constantly for more s(‘lf-go\ernment ; 
hut this self-government they are asking for is not intendi'd for Porto Pieo, hut 
for a group of privileged politicias. The peoi)le of Porto Kico, and I reh'r (o the 
j)r<)diicers of wealth, have not y«‘t, and would not havi‘ for sonu' yt'ars to (ome, 
(‘iiough influence to steer clear of the rea<flonary faction whuh is always quite 
resourceful in political power ami inlluence. 

What these dear “i>atriols’’ of ours umlerstand by si lf-govermm nt is to 
take the places of the Americans who .are in the public ollices; in this way all 
o])X)osition would he removed, and they could see their way cleai*, and Ihey 
wouhl he in the position of committing all sorts of injiistiee against the p(‘oi>le. 
They will he coming here year after year before your t^mgress with lh(*ir same 
l>etition for more self-governmeiiit, hut their real motive is to obtain more imhlic 
oftlcos for themselv(‘S to do in INu-lo Rieo as they i)leaso. 

Right now' all the judicial system of the island is prjiclically in the hands of 
tlie l\>rto Ricans, he<*{iuse, exee|Ulng the nttormy general and sona' tw»> jus- 
tices, the balanoe of the men in the judicial system arc* Porto Ricans; the wimie 
executive system, including the insular police force, is Poi'to Rican; tin* rc'gi- 
ment of infantry of Porto Rieo is l^orlo Rican, and the low’c*r houso of tlie 
legislature is exclusively Porto Rican. In tlui uppc'i* house*, or executive* e-oim- 
cil, as it is called, thoie are* four American memlHWs of it, .‘iml a majority of 
scve‘n Porto Ricans. The*n we have the go\e‘rnor, who is an American. 

It may he inferred from this that we enjoy ,mii almost absolute sedf-govern- 
inenit, for whiedi the Americans Ihing in that island are not responsible*, mainly, 
for the state of atfairs. 

The greatest harm done to the w'orking people of Porto Rico is precisely 
that of granting so much of the so-ex’dIe*d self-gov(‘rum(‘iit to the* ])rlvil<'ge*(l 
politicians of that island. Tlee greate^st harm that couhl he* done In the* future 
to the laborers of Porto Rl<*o, and what would impair the (Te*dit of the Ameri- 
can institutions in that Island would be to ke*ep on granting more of tltat se‘lf- 
governmeiit to this group of politieians, who jire aftcT tliese* privileg(*s only to 
use them against tlte iK*<.)ple and a< t as th(\v wish to. 

As a proof of what w'e set forth herewith, ami winch has stoc>el for many 
ye'ars as a living example of hilte‘r e‘xp(‘rj(‘iKe*, we* are in a position to usse*rt 
the following: 

When the military government was first established under the American 
rule* In Porto Rie*o the w'orldng classe*s we're granted the* he*m*rits of a strict 
eight-hour law. 

Wages w'ore more adequate to the needs of the workers in the island acconl- 
iiig to tlie expense of living. 

Absolute freedom of the sjieech ami of the press and .‘disoluto guaranty In 
the exercise of all political ami ivliglems he‘lie*fs. 

All sorts of public securities and r(*spe»ct to the organizations and their 
im*mhcrs. 

.lust as soon as the*se politicians licgan to enjoy tlie benefits of self-govern- 
ment in pursuance of the estahlishment of civil gov<*rnim‘nt, disturbances took 
place, regrettable incidents wcr<* committ(*d, assassinations, etc. ; the laliorers 
were persecuted and their federations closed, the right of free si>eech or discus- 
sion and holding public meetings was suppressed, and the Porto Rican civil 
goA’ernment itself w’as ordered to establish .a hateful anarchical government on 
the island. , 

Then it w^as that the President of (he I'nlteil States had to Intervene, and 
he became conscious that a more close vigilance had to be exercised with the 
office holders of that Island. . 

But time flits aw'ay. ffMie persistent demand for more self-government has 
again been Iieard, and the honorable President of the United States l)egan to 
yield in favor of making appointments in the persons of some Porto Ricans; 
more self-government than before has been grunted, and the Island feels 
ashamed at present for what it sees and has seen. 

With the amount of self-government at the disposal of our politicians at this 
time there have been coinniltteil against the iieople social crimes that were 
unknown to have existed before; during onslaughts have been attempted and 
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carried out against the aspiration^ of the people ; the corporations have been 
given all the power that could 15b given to them to exploit the mass of laborers. 
The right of free speech and meeting has almost practically been abolished, 
and all sorts of abuse has been resorted to against the helpless workers, whose 
aim is to live like human beings and not like animals. 

Under this actual system of self-government It was that the gravest of con- 
spiracies has found expression, both publicly and privately against popular 
education. An attempt has been made to minimize the teaching of the English 
language in the public scliools, and there has been a desire for demoralizing the 
teaching profession, such as trying to make tlie pupil hate the American meth- 
ods of teaching and even to hate the American teiicliers. More tlian 200,000 
children of school age have been left without school aceommotlation. About 
300 teacliers have been droppeil from the teaching force because the school 
appropriation has been slashed and cut dov.n last ye^ir. A measure came up 
before the legislature \vluTel)y the capitalists, mendiants, and corporations 
were favore<l in every posslide way. Tliis hn<l for its ohjeet paying the least 
possible taxes to the insular treasury, and on tills awnint the appropriation for 
public education is not nearly so large now as it used to be. 

In order that those who enrich theinstdvt^ at the exi>eiise of the people 
should not pjiy taxes, many items figuring on the appropriation hill have be(Mi 
cut down, and it may Ik? stated that these favored the poor people and pul)lic 
service's. 

The appropriation for sanitation, schools, roads, and all other items of public 
service have been, as I stateel, to yon just now. cut <lown. 

The labor laws as passe<i in tlie legislature at different times are so faulty 
that they are scarcely pra<*ticnl. For tin? last eight years a cornpeusfitioii hiil 
of employers’ liability bill has been under consideration, but no hnv as yet 
has been enacteil. The employees of the (Jovernment receiving the smallest 
salaries have been cut down, whereas tliose higher-salaried men have been 
left Intact. 

All this has been possible to do to the self-styled “patriots” wiien they had 
at their disposal sullicieut self-government, and they want more sclf-goveriiment 
in the future to ket*p on doing as tiiey have done. 

But as the mass of the lalmrers of the island have not the suniclont organiza- 
tion, education, and iJolilical f>ower to repel the ac-tion of these men in the 
management of the island, on this account the worst and least deserved punish- 
ment that can be ai)plied to the workingmen of Porto Rico is the concession 
of more self-government to the representatives of a reactionary ami pernicious 
education which W’ould be in itself a menace to tlie working people of Porto 
Rico. 

We have wisheil to ixiint out, in the limit of time we have spent, some of the 
most Important reasons that determine the industrial unrest of the island by 
establishing some comparison, however slight, in tlie development of business 
and industries of the past and of the present, and we are quite sure that the 
gentlemen who hear us will understand our reasons perfectly. 

Though our mission in that country is not ami never has been that of a po- 
litical party, the same needs that confront us oblige^l us to participate with 
our Indirect action in tlie fight, for we could not dlsfH»se of any other means 
within the law, to obtain that legislation .so necessary to our own defense since 
tills was the only course we laid. 

These statements wliicli I make before the honorable commission are the same 
we have been making year after year, and we sliould be ready to rei>eat as 
long as no favorable change is brought about for the I*ortr) llico laborers, they 
who are exploited by the powerful corporations which have everything their 
own way on the island, and which seem to constitute in themselves the invisible 
government of Porto Rico. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, before finishing these re- 
marks, I only wish to add some of the remedies we have suggested in behalf 
of the Porto Rican laborers in order to bring about beneficial changes for them 
and all the people In general. 

If the laboring mass of that island had sufficient organization to set down a 
scale of wages adequate to the needs of life and in liarmony with the labor 
It produces, this alone would be sufficient for the island to change its condition 
immediately from that of wretchedness to one of prospreity for all. And it 
must of necessity be so because wages are the most powerful stimulus of in- 
dustry, and It Is the only part of the wealth that remains in tlie country and 
l^nefits local trade. But such is not the case, as we have not this strength, 
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and as it shall not be with us for some jears to ct)iiie, the most iirsent reinwlii^ 
^ve should advocate are the following: ' i» 

The Congress of the United States should request and dlr<xt your eominlsskm 
to proceed to l*orto Rico to make a full and public investigalloa of all the 
affairs of the Island and to ascertain lljc true conditions i)revailing among tiu* 
people, with the Instructions to make a spt'clal report to Congrt^s of their 
findings, with the recommendations that same commission may deem tit. 

Increase the school appropriation to such an extent that* the children of 
school age (404,211 in 1014, and of wliom Imt 1G0,7<k> could he a(lmit(e<l into 
the schools) may receive the benefits of a puhlie csliieation. After admitting 
these 160,706 pui)ils the department of tnleation was unahle to ofl\'r aeeonimoda 
tions to the rest, and on this account only uh»)ut 40 per (vnt of the total number 
who are of school age receive educathm in tln‘ pul)lic schools. 

The lands of the people of Porto Rico iimler a praetieal and (‘eonoinic i>lan 
should be turned over to the peasants for them to make fai ins that uill pne 
(luce and be beneficial to all. Porto Uho is first and la^t an agrimlinral 
country; there is no hope, at least for the present, that large mamifaeturing 
(‘iiterprisi^s will thrive on this island, for local eoiulilions do not favor any 
undertaking of this kind. 

By means of a p(X)ple’s hank the Government should grant to tlu' ]K'asan1s 
sufficient loans to obtain the necessary inipleinents for eiiifivafing this laml, 
l)ny the animals, etc., and provide' for the needs of life, until the lands produce 
the first crop. 

Instead of allowing the hanks in Porto Ri(*o to exploit the business of loaning 
money at from 12 to 20 and more ih'i* ee'iit intc'rc'st, \\hen they ol)tain this 
same money in the United States at 4 and li per (•I'lil, thus ke('i)ing up a syst(*m 
of usury that victimizes the p(‘oj»lc of tlu' Niaiid, it .st'i'ins to us tliat the Gov- 
ernment with its sound financial cri'dit should take a larger loan i]i the Stall's 
and establish a peoples’ bank from which inoni'y could l>e taki'U out at 6 lu'i* 
cent interest. This fact w<mld help the poor landowners, and tin* island wiili 
file' profits, and would create a condition sucli that both the profits and most 
of interests would remain on that island. 

’riie island should have and maintain a depart nient of labor with the same 
prestige and authority of the oilier deparimeiits of llie Govi'rumenl. at the lu'ad 
of wliich loyal and intolligi'ut men could he found cooi>erating with the laborers 
to bring about better conditions for that class; men who could enforce thi* 
necessary labor laws and promote the welfare of tlie working masses generull>. 

The Federal law of iinmlgralion should ejitirely apply to I’oiMo Rico. Owing 
to the ambition of the einiilo.M'rs thi're, th(\v have 1 ) 1*011 able to sei'ure tin* immi- 
gration of any people who care to enter Porto Rico by having tlie Federal hnv 
amended so that It is not so drastic in regard to Porto Rico as to the I'nited 
Stales. Porto Rico is one of the .sections of tlie world that most iiecsls the 
application of a drastic immigration law, owing to its excessive population and 


ahiiiK lance of unemployed laborers. 

There should be a special law to di.scournge the absentee of the w'enith pro- 
diice^l in the island, or to place certain limitations on tlie same, so that the 
island he not drained of its wealth by tlie ambition of thesi* men. because if this 
is to go on we shall have to witness a iniglity i>oor condition of affairs. 

No more franchises slionld be granted exe<‘|>f those which would pro\c surely 
to he beneficial to the people and not for the exclusive benefit of those seeking 
these franchises. , , , , 

All the Federal laws relating to labor and heiieficial in character should appl> 
to Porto Rico through an act of the* (’ongivss of the* United Stat(*s. 

The United States Congress, upon passing any legislation on tJie constitution 
of Porto Rico, in whatever sen.se this may he done, must take into account uie 
limited amount of power, the small iiilluence, and capacity of the laboring 
people, as well ns the political vices, pernicious education, and had halilts ot 
the masters, and w'henever any legislation is to he brought about it should l)e 
such that tlie laborers be not left in the lurch and at the mercy of their masters, 
i>ut, on the contrary, protec-ted sufllciently and given the assurance that in the 
enjoyment of all the constitutional rights they are to enjoy Uie same rights as 


those of this country. , 

The possessors of capital shmikl be obliged to pay their fuU v,„iiAnf * 

the Government needs for public instruct ion.s, for roads, and for 
of the island, public sanitation, and the security of justice. And by i " 

which the legislature offers must be avoided the abuse of 5. ^ 

and the use of armed men in labor disputes, lx* these i>olicemer, . 


private agents. 
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Tli(?se siniplo rules are, in our humble opinion, the ones that could do a 'uenf 
deal of good for the island of Prfrto Rico. 

Aside from nil this, ^ontienien of the cowwission, I hold that no better opinion 
could be gained concerning Porto Rico and the condition of the laborers than by 
going out there, taking a look at the dwelling liouses, knowing what food the 
workers eat, noticing iiovv many hours they work, learning from them directly 
somethinf!' about their eustoms and habits, for however much we may strive to 
give you a description of (he conditions of the Porto Rican laborers, we could 
never succetvl in der)icting the real situation of things in the same way you 
could if you but could see these things with your own eyes. 

I feel certain that, in spite of all that 1 might have said, I have told you loss 
than the island itself can, and the laboring class also; but a mere glance at the 
situation would make all these things come home to you much better. 

That is the conclusion of my paper. 

Chairman Walsh. We thank y<m for your pai>er. Wt' will now hear from 
Mr. Iglesias as to the details and affidavits; and if there is anything further 
you wish to say, you will be recalled later. 

Mr. Iglesias. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS. 

Chairman Walsif. Mr. Iglesias, as you have observe<l, we jire a little limited 
for lime, so I am not going to ask you to go through the general topics referreil 
to by Mr. Martinez; but you may proceed with the statement more directly of 
some of the matters you have to present — for instance, the trouble at Visques. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

(ffiairman WAr.sii. Kindly direct your attention to that. 

Mr. IciLESiAs. My intention is now to prove 

Chairman Walsh. Just stale the story of the strife or trouble at Visques — 
that Is, the casualties, peo])le hurt, what the tight was about, the number of 
wounded, the number arrested, the charges upon which they were arreste<l, the 
number of convictions, the appeals to the higher courts, and the final results. 
I am going to say this also, for tlie purpose of shortening time — I am going to 
have you make verbal statements, and then, if you have more than one affidavit, 
you understand, on any subject, you may give us the substance of the affi<lavlts 
and then put them in' the record so the whole commission can take them up 
when they meet. 

Your full name is Santiago Iglesias? 

Mr. Ioi.estas. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You reside where? 

Mr. Igt-Estas. San Juan, Porto Klco. 

Chairman Wat.sh. And what is your business? 

Mr. Iglesias. At this time T am organizer of the American Federation. 

Chairman Walsh. The Amerii an Federation of Labor in Porto Ulco? 

Mr. Igt.esias. Yes, sir ; and president of tlu' Free Federation of Workingmen 
there. 

(Chairman Walsh. Of the Free Federation of Workingmen? 

Mr. I(.les[as. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a native of Porto Rico? 

Mr. Iglesias. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Of what country are you a native? 

Mr. Iglesias. Spain. 

Chairman Walsh. How long luive you lived in Porto Rico? 

Mr. Iglesias. Eighteen years. 

Chairman Walsh. And you came there for what purpose? 

Mr. Iglesias. I came from Cuba. I have been eight years in Cuba and came 
to Porto Rico in consequence of the iier.secutlon from Gen. Weyler there. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you the gentleman referred to by ]Mr. Martinez that 
was in jail in Porto Rico at the time the Americans occupied it? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your occupation before you went there? 

Mr. Iglesias. Carpenter. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a carpenter by trade, are you? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a man of family? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes ; I have a wife and eight children. 
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Chairman Walsh. Now, you may go nliond, Mr. I^^lpsias. 

Mr. loLESiAS. I am going to refer to the same men referrcMl to by ]\Ii\ Mar- 
tinez that have been complained .against the (h)Ings of the agents of the 
Government and the agents of the employers against them. 

As Mr. Martinez has stated in a general ^^ay, it Is almost the same complaint 
of the workingmen of Porto Rico, and I am going now to i-efer to the allldavits 
presented by the people there that have been injured, sworn to ln'fore notaries 
and judges. We brought those almost every hit of evidence* from aimesi (‘\ery 
town and city and country village wlu‘re the polie-eand ageodsed' ihe corpoi'ations 
attacked our people and terrorizeel our people tiiere. 

More than 100 telegrams as to these matters— 1 nothv the chairman says we 
have got but little time, and I will not read them at this linu*; hut from each 
town since the 4th of .January Ave received in our ollice in San .luan dozens and 
dozens of telegrams charging the local authorities and agents of the eorporallons 
of battling with the people, and attacking the p(*o}de, and shooting th(*m and 
terrorizing them, and to force them in tliat ^\ay to take the \\ork again under 
the same conditions that they were previous. 

I have here from Juncos, which is the first instance, a short slalenu'iit, !iml 
statements of about ‘20 otluM’s, some of thom workingmen and sonu' <d them not, 
the statements of fact pertaining to the last lahm* strike in Porto Hico 

In the city of Juncos, island of Porlo Ki<'o, and before the notary puhlli* above 
mentioned appeared Catalino Marrero, and theia* an* o(lu*j’s, 1 don’t read ihe 
names. 

Cliairinan Walsh. The names are giv('n there, are the>? 

Mr. Tglesias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. All right, we will lake them into c<mv;jderntlon. 

(The statement referr(*d to and the aceompanx ing (*\hihits m(‘n1ioned hrlow 
are printed at the end of this subject as “ Igh'sias Exhibit No. 1.’ ) 

Mr. Tglestas. All of legal ago and n*shl(*nts of said cl(\ of .hinc(»s, under oath 
deposes and says, that before tlH‘y went into strike th(*y h(‘g their patrons for 
better Avages and more r(*sj>e<*t during w’orking hours; that tlH*.v were ‘sily paid 
from 40 to 50 cents for wmrking hanl from 0 o’clock' in the morning to 0 o’clo(*k 
in the evening; that they were had tn'ated l)^\ tio'ir i)ali‘oiis and their agtails; 
that during w'orking hours tliey w'ci’e not even allowed to iierform human 
ordinary necessities; that they w’ore m‘\(‘r heai*d, and tlu'rid’on* th(*y decidi'd to 
go into pacific strike to force their ]iatron*< to jimtify them (the laliorei’s) in 
Ihir demands for bettor wages, tr(‘aling, respect, (‘te ; that the strlki* lastc'd lor 
about 10 days; that an agreement was '.igned by agents of both lahona's and the 
patrons; that they (the laborers) hav<‘ rnlfdle<l ilu'ir ])art to the said (“onlract ; ^ 
that said patrons have violated th(‘ir part to said contract; that tlicir iiatrons 
used a cir<*ulai’ of Gov. Yager to induonco us In b(.*ll(*vlng that no one had light 
to go into strike asking for better wages and more respect, etc. 

Mr. Eloy Franquis 

Chairman Walsh. Were they cigar makers? 

Mr. Iglesias. No, sir; they are agrimdtural w<ukers. 

Chairman Walsh. Agricultural workers? 


Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. . i * r n r. 

Mr. Eloy Franquls, under oath, <leposes ami says that ho is a resident m uie 
city of Juncos, P. R. ; that he Is a cigar maker; that on the 1st day of JY 

of the present year, while he was addrc'^sing pacific stnk(‘rs in 
Pnehlito del Rio of the municipality of Las Piedras (.oryjoral J. ... 

insular police of the island of Porto Ricr), grabbed him down the 
out justifleation ; that Mr. Franquls was addressing 

manner; that a moment afterwards Mr. Frampils was authorized . 

poral of the insular police force of Porto Rico t<» contlnm* liis 
police force intendeil to end the meeting wlthoiR cause, ^ 

charged for slander before the municipal court for Fmnnuls 

Las Ple<lras, P. R. ; that his case was heanl and the detendant. Mi. I lanquls, 

'oVE'K',,, C, n. K, r. ... .. ... ... .- M. T,„,- ... >.-r- l» 

Spani.sh. 

Chairman Walsh. They are all in Spanish? notorles 

Mr. Iglestas. Yes. sir; you can see (hem there* the oiunii the 1st 

and all. Mr. Eloy Franquls, under oath. of i.ul Vina his 

day of February of the present year about 500 laboreis cmi TnimlclDallty 

cooperation to better the conditions of the working classes of the municipality 
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of Juncos; that he acceded and went on, and from the beginning of the strike 
managed all affairs of same; that the conduct of the police force of tlie city of 
Juncos during the strike was very bad ; that on one occasion the police told the 
strikers that they were not allowed to traffic along the carreteras or public 
roads ; that the police ill treated the poor strikers ; that the police Intended to 
intimidate the pacific action of the strikers, insisting on them to go to work, or, 
on the contrary, tliey said to the strikers, thej' had ordei*s to use their dubs; 
that on the 4th day of February a great meeting wils to be held in Gurabo, a 
town near Juii(,*os, and to that effect the l*dK)rers from Juncos were on their 
way to former; that the police, using the most lil)ellant words ever heard, tried 
ami consequently ended the laborers’ assembly with their clubs and also firing 
their revolvers; that many of the assemblers were hurt by the police without 
justification at all; that the luimher of victims reached from 15 to 20; that 
some of the victims went to the luwpital to Ixe <*ured of hurts suffered by dubs 
of the police; that as soon as the ixdice knew they (the laborers) had gone to 
the hospital tried and In effect imprisoned all of tliem ; that they were charged 
by the police of different crimes biffore the municipal court for the municipal 
district of San Lorenzo. 1‘. U., and sentence^l by said court; that all of them 
appeahnl from the sentence rendered by the municipal court for the municipal 
district of San Lorenzo, I*. U.. to the higher court — that is to say, the district 
court f<*r the district court of Hiitnaco, P. R. — and the higher court discharge<I 
and freed all of them on the groiuul that they wore innocent of the crimes 
Imputed them; in one parti<‘ular case a laborer named Pablo Rivera Nieves, a 
sick man, but a striker, was beaten by the police; persons of 50 years of age 
were also bonbrn. 

As shown by Exhibit F, Eleuterio Mazdii, was the bearer of the American flag 
In the assembly above nfferriHl when the isflice ended same; that a txdiceman 
named Julio S<^)to, knowing It was tlie national flag, broke it to pieves; that 
said Mazfin called the attenth)n of the i>olice to the fa(‘t that they luid broken 
the American flag, and tlie response was tliat the police dub poor laborer and 
afterw'ards charged him with tlie commission of a crime; that said charge was 
dismissed. 

As shown by affidavit No. 800, Exhibit G. aiithorizi^l before the notary public, 
Mr. PcMlro Santana, jr.. Mr. .VugusUn (’intron, of Juncos, P. R., deposes and 
sa.YS that lie knows perfectly well that the ixolh'e force almost in the whole 
island of Porto Rico, and specially during the strike periods, are in the habit of 
living, on the sugar factories or centrales, not to restore onhu’ In case of need, 
but for causing IntimhUition to the poor laborers who are w’orklng on In the 
centrales, trying to persuade them to not go into strike, and If they do explaln- 
* ing to them (to the laborers) that they are liable to be dubbed. 

As shown by affidavit No. 801, Exhibit IT, ^Ir. laicas E. Castro, an Industrial 
man of an excellent reputation in the city of Juncos. under oath, deposes and 
says that lie Is a resident of the city of JiiiK'os; that he w'as in Juncos w'hen 
the strike began; that he followt^l the course of all affairs in connection with 
same ; that ho can say that the conduct of the hihorers on strike during the last 
one wms an excellent one; that he saw’ the police* ending a pacific assembly of 
the strikers, using their clubs and ivvohers without justification at all ; that on 
one occasion the action of the police was so hostile to the strikers that almost 
the whole tow’ii was cumpelletl to close doors, etc. ; that he never saw a striker 
make an attempt against the public power. 

Exhibit I, affidavit No. 862, before llie same notary, Mr. Pedro Santana, Jr., 
Mr. Catalino Marrero, under oath, deposes and says that he Is a resident of the 
city of Juncos, P. R. ; that during the last strike the chief of police of said city, 
Mr. VI(*ente Torres Quintero, called him one day and told him to tell some 
lalwrers w ho w ere working on a plantation called “Amcl ” that everything was 
all right as far as they coutlnueil w’orking; but otherwise, if they were wilting 
to go into the strike, they were liable to be clubbed and imprisoned. 

Affidavit No. 86.2, Mr. Modesto Martinez is a doctor in pharmacy, of the city of 
Juncos; he declared under oath that the <omluct of the strikers in February thi.s 
year was an excellent one; that they siuir»ly left their work to beg for better 
wages and better treatment; that he saw the police on one occasion cTubbing the 
poor laborers that went on strike. — Exhibit .1. 

Exhibits K. li. refers to same thing above nM?ntloned, and affidavits were 

takeu In order to make evidence corroborative. 

Exhibits N, O, P, and Q, affidavits from 867 to 8T0 before the notary public 

above referred, Mr. Pedro Santana, Jr., fndJeate tlie following; That deponents 
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neighbors of tiie city of .Tuncosk P. R. ; that they are all well acciualiUetl wUli 
the last strike of February of this year; that the conduct of the strikers was of 
a high order ; that assemblies of the strikers were ended by the insular police 
without justification at all ; that strikers were clnhlaMl in the streets. IniimUlati^l 
by the lusular police, and told to go to work in order to ])revent bt'lng chjhl>e<l 
and Imprisoned; that the strikers never atteniptod against the public authori- 
ties, and always had faith In their leaders’ work. “In a general ^\ay >\e can 
say that the constitutional rights of the strilo'rs were violatiMl by the Insular 
police of the island of Porto Rico, and this perniittiHl to he done under the Hag 
of Stars and Stripes.” 

A hotter idea of what really happened during the last strike In Porto Kico 
can be obtained reading carefully all of the allldavits authorized hef»)n‘ th(‘ 
notaries public Of the island of Porto Rico. 

Here fet one from Hunutcao, Porto Rico. It is an alfida\it to (hsuonstraie how 
the police are conducting themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that refer t<> any of the occurrencv‘s lhal grew out 
of the fight at Vieques? 

lilr. luLESiAS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You are on that subject now? 

Mr. Iglesias, Yes, sir; it is all through the island of INu-to Rico; almost the 
same thing. 

(’liairiiian Walstt. I was trying to g(‘t my mind on tw'o things, the tiglit on 
the island, which 1 nndorstand is about 10 mih‘'' from San Juan. 

Mr. iGi-Esrvs. Oh, you refer to this of Vieques? 

(Jhairmuii Wat.sh. Go alaanl and r(‘a<l that atn(la\lt in your own way. 

;Mr. lGLEsiAR..We will read this; 1 am going town by town. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. 

Mr. Iglesias. The abo\e strike’s case was heard before the Hon. Cuevas 
Ze<iuoira, judge of the district court f(»r tlu* Judicial district of Humacao. T. K. 

Tomas Martinez was charged for the crime of assault and battery In the 
person of Evarfsto Bcrrhjs, corporal of the insular police forc-e of the island 
of Porto Rico. 

The district attorney for the people, Mr. Jose Tlernaralez Vsera, iiitroiliicwl 
witnesses to prove his case, c<uisis1ing of several ]>oli<,vmcn. 

The defense also introduced his tc) prove ’fomas Martinez was innocent of tlie 
charges filed against him. 

After both parties were heard, the lumorahle jialge of the c(mrt, Mr. (!ue\tis 
Zc(iiu‘ira, among other words, said : 

“I think tliat the proofs intriMliiced by the dislrhJ attorney h\ this ca^e luiv(‘ 
been weak; that the ^xjlleemen who have testitie«l in tliis trial, S4jme of llieiri, 
fell in very important contraiiictious.” 

Tlie honorable judge, calling Mr. Berrios, told him: “ I^lr. Berrios, ycni are 
a corporal of the insular police force of Porto Rico; according to the testimony 
you are a pci’jurer. This <'ourt have faculties according to the last law.s i>.asse«f 
by the Legislature of Porto Rico to punish you for .\owr corwluct. The court 
hopes that you will never conduct as you ha\e done to-day Ix'fore this court. 
You may go now.” 

The di.strk't couTt of Humarae), after considering all tln‘ <-i nanus lances cori- 
nei'ted with this case, discharged the ilefeiidant. 

I want to refer for a imunent to the Juncos matter and lo luditions siait ft* the 
governor for relief and redress, amt the onli answer they rt*<ei\e(I wits a little 
telegram, as follows : 

Sa.n .Jl'an, Poul'o Rrco, 

rcbrnari/ 30, 1015. 

Eloy Fuanquis, Juncofi: 

Your telegram received. Has Iksmi endorstMl to chief of ptdhv lor Investiga- 
tion. Matter reflates to it. 

31. A. 3IrNoz, /SV^ retai'y to (Jovernor. 

The Central Labor FinVui of San Jiiim and the Sfate Fed(*ratlon sent letters to 
tlie governor requesting, about the Jun<*o.s matter, to &end help to our iM.‘opfe, 
and the same kind of a reply was rts^eived. It is as follows : 

Ban Jl AN, Porto Rrco, 

Fehruttrjf .9, tOtJ. 

Sir: Pursuant to Instructions from the g«>\ernor, I have the honor to acknowl- 
ed^re receipt of your letter of the 6th inst., along with which you transmfttetl a 
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coiiimiinicatlon relative to the agriculturists’ strike at Juncos, and I desire to 
state In answer to the same that this matter has been referred to the attorney 
general, to be duly taken into consideration by him. 

Hespectfully, 

Miguel A. Munoz, 
Secretary to the Governor, 

Mr. Kai \}:r, Af.oNso, 

Sccty. l\ F. of W. of P. /?., San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Of eonrse, tlie said petitions were never lieard of again. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all you heard of them? 

Mr. iNci.EsiAs. Yes. I want to state that the police liave been, at the start 
of th(‘ sti'ike, charged that (ho force was not ^ery strong in handling the strik- 
ing. Such was the stat(Mnent made by the employers, and consequently the 
rt'qu(‘sl to the gov(’rnor (hat the jadice take more care of the strikers, because 
their i)osillon was \ory easy to tladr iiderest, and asked for 2tK) more i>olice 
in onler to protect the interests of the employers. Now, the misprotectlon of 
the interests of the eniployta-s xno will s(‘e about a litth‘ later. 

Now conu'S (he case oi’ Vh'ques. All th<‘S(‘ hai)i)enings occurred in just 10 
or 12 da.xs. The same ])i‘oceedings that to(jk place in Juncos wei'e repeated 
again all through the island. 

Cliainnan Wai.sh. Now jou ar(‘ talking about Vieques? 

Mr. Inglesias. Y(‘S. 

( Jmirman Walsh. Wher(‘ tlu^y had an occurremav- This refers to one occur- 
rence in \'ie(tu(‘s? 

Mr. loLLsiAS. Yes. 

Chairman Wm.sh. And the trouble lasted 10 or 12 days and extended all 
over the Island? 

IMr. luLKsiAS. Yes. 

Chairman Walsi[. And you are a((emi>ting to portray to us the general con- 
ditions at eju h one of those i)la(‘cs while (hat <listurhance lasted? 

Mr. Iglksias. Y(‘S. 

Chairman WAisit. Now, ns to Vieque.s. 

IMr. loiKsixs. W<'ll, >ou know the islaml of Vie<pu‘s is a little possession 
adjacent to the island of Porto llico and has about 10,000 or 11,000 poi>ulation. 
It has the coniorations of sugar interests there who practically control the 
wiiole Island, It is S(*parate about 9 miles from the m.iinland. 

Chairman Walsh. From the main island? 

]\Ir. I(JLKsixs. Yes. Tlu' first news from Vie(iues (*ame through the reports 
from the police to the g(»vernor. Nobody directly knew' wliat happened in 
VleQues until four days tifter it happened, so far as the laboring people w'ere 
conceria'd. The j)r(*ss only published the a<'co\ints and m‘ws that the govt'rnor’s 
oflice afforded to the ])ress. Conse<iuently the press was censored even as to 
the telegrams sent from the island. 

Chairman Walsh. Even tlie press could not receive the news from the islaml 
for thn'e or four days? 

Mr. Iglesias. No. 

Chairman Wat.kh. So you ditl not know' the condition there until three or 
four days afttu* the occurrence w'as over? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And you then gathere<l (Imt from the report of the police 
at Vieques to the (lovernor of Port<» Ki<*o? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. Then we sent a comml.ssion from f^an Juan tv) ascertain. 

Chairman Walsh. A commis.sion of what? 

Mr. Iglesias. A labor commission. 

Chiarman Walsh. Selected by the organization? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes; by the federation, with a law'yer. And this commission 
made a report to us. This report is signed and sw’orn to before a notary by 
ex-special ilistrict attorney of Poi-to lUco, who had been engaged in work by the 
department of justice. 

Chairman Walsh. Was he your attorney? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. ^ ^ 

Chairman Walsh. Ami he was the one who w'ent dow'n to make this inves- 
tigation with the commission? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And the reiiort is made and sw'orn to by him?. 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. You will see from the report that It is not made in favor 
of the workingmen at all. 
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“Sax .Tuan, Pouto Uho, ]lnrvU M, 1915 

“ Mr. Santiago Igt.esias, 

^'Cnu'ral orfjauizrr of ihc American !■'( dcrafinn of Labor, 

^'San Juan, l\)rl(> Uno. 

“ Dear Sir: After pilng to the isle of Vie<nies for n so<(»im 1 tiim* at your sug- 
gestion and for the purpose of appearing in l»ehalf of tlu' acciiM'd dining (he 
strike that occurred there recently, gal Inning up my impressions and Investt* 
gating matters thoroughly relative to this strike, I t.iU(' ilu* lioasure of trajis- 
mitting to you herewith in the most itnparlml manner \\liat I lia\»‘ fomnl al>- 
i>ormal in the proceedings of this case as \\<‘ll as my personal opinion iniatixe 
to the legal methods we should adoi)t for getting n[> preois (»r the faiis that 
liave been so misunderstood in the press. 

“In the lirst place, upon arriving at Vieipa's 1 (.ilhd (lerson.dly at (he 
municipal court tlu're ^^hich ha<l intervene<l in tlie siihslani lat mn i»C the strike 
cases tliat inieresb'd u:-*, and 1 \\as ahh* (o see a si I'lc s of doemnents of 
apiH'als in sutluient number that Innl luvn i»rt*Mmled !>> tlu' same inleri'sItMl 
])arties who had taken this cours(‘ against decisions u ndered l>> that court 
on Manii the 10th, lltli, and l_MIi ins(. With tlic (*\iepiion oi* si\ or se\cii 
niiKuig sevent.v appeals, more or less, all the ic'^l h.id iieen re.jeeied by the 
court on the ground that t^^o days had ('lapsed, in tlu' oinnmn of llu' judg<\ 
In'fore the said appeals could he tih'd. 

“I put foi'th {ill my p('rsu;isi\e powers to coneiliaP' tin* munieii»;d judge 
of that court and rruike him change his inlstidvi'u opinion of (Ins maltt'i*. 1 
produc(‘<l, under my signature, and as tin* n'prcM'ntai iA e of all (he senl**n('(Hl 
persons I had been al)h* to consult in pri-on, {til the app(‘als (hat had lu‘en 
ndected on the tiftcim inst., or in other words, wiilnn I lie li\4' days whhli, 
jii iny humbh' opinion the law allowed, which limit was granb'd lor tiling 
the appeal, but it was cd no jivjiil ; this i>riMlege wa^ (h'nied to me for the 
alioxo reasons as alh'ged by the judge. 

“Shortly ^.ifter my }irri\al jit S;in .Inan I esiablislu'd (he (xlrsiordinary 
mandjimus r(H'ourse pr(*sented by m.vself Ix'fori' tin' lionornble court of llii- 
macao l>istri<t, which had imm('di}it(‘ly diclati'd tin* '-.lid docniiKMd-jM'n’ini)- 
torial {luto-ordering the «ippeals to be sidmitted, whnli \\as e.irni'd out later 
bi'catise the tiscjil hiti'r {lecedi'd to my pel it ion. 

“At the time I was discussing with the municitial Judge N\]ie(li('r lu' ouglit 
oi* ought not to adndt those jijipi'jils on th<‘ oeejision of m,\ lirst \isit to VI<Hpie8, 
afl(M* investigating idl the si'iitt'iices in (in' posM'ssion of (in* wardi'U of Vlecpn's 
prison and which wei*e a piud of the (‘xpcMlnmts to (‘ai h of (he {lecusi'd, 1 was 
surprised to realize Unit on (In' Pith dji\, or In otlu'r terms, one dny after deny- 
ing me the privilege of tiling tny ajipojils, the munieipal judge (rjinsmltted n 
communicjition dated the Kith, ruling the s<‘ntene<‘s jis (>rroii(‘ous and which as 
writs of imprisonment api»ll<'(l to (he (‘\p4'dients and {iecoi*dingly thi' sjild 
communication accompanied n(*w orders jinuuuling tin* jirecc^ling sentence, but 
which In spite of having bt'cn sent on tlie Kith were dated tin' Ibth, llth, and 
12th days of March inst. 

“As this has been brought to Ix'.ar without jiny int(‘rvent ion of any kind, not 
in presence of the accused and aside from the time limit jirescribed under 
the law for filing all apiieals, 1 und< rstood that this amounted to a new sen- 
t(*nce, and I once more established a rccoursi* lor apfu'sil against all simtcnces 
thus amended, which Inis not Ix'en nee<*ssary foj- nn* to do owing to tl)(‘ jirovjdile 
effect of the mandamus fil<*d at (he propi'r time jind h*gall.\ r<‘cognlz(Ml.“ 

Chairman Walsh. Let me see if I c:in not sliorbm that up jind .also under- 
stand it a little better. Now when he went out (li<'?*(‘ tin' judge told him that 
Ids view of the law wjis tluit two days having elapsed, tln'sc men were not 
entitled to Iiave tlieir cases reviewt'd on apiioal? 

Mr. Iglestas. Yes, sir. 

(/hairman Walsh. And then did lie eoim' hack to I’orto Rico? 

Mr. Iglesias. No; ho remained there. 

Chairman Walsh. He renuiined there? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. ^ 

Chairman Walsh. And subsiMiiu'iilly — his contention was that he had five 
days within wdiich to file his apiieal. and when he came to getting the 
again he found the judge had dateil the time of the conviction hack to the lOth? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yt^, sir. 

t^hairinan Wat.sii. Or other days; is that correct? 

Mr. iGLEstAs. Yes. 
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CJlhiiriimifc Walsh, So od the face of the record, it would appear tlmt more 
than five days had elapse<J? 

Mr. iGLESiAS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In other words, if his contention is true, the lower maj;ls- 
trate falsified tiie record as to the date of trial? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir; as to the dat<^ given new oi*ders, to amending iho 
stmteiices. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, to what court did he have his apiieal? 

Mr. Iglesias. To the district court. 

Cluilrnian Walsh. In Porto Hico? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Or on this smalier island? 

Mr. IQLE.SIA8. No; on the main island. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Jet me shorten this a little. Then he applied for a 
writ of mandamus to the court of Porto Kico? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. To compel fliem to send up the record of that ease? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, was the record finally sent up? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men were inv<»lved in this appeal? 

Mr. Iglesias. About 75 or 1(M>. 

Chairman Waish. And were they all workers? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Were any of tlumi employers or bosses? 

Mr. Iglesias. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Or any of them police ofliclals? 

Mr. Iglesias. No, sir. 

(vhairmnn Walsh. They were all workingmen? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did he succeed in having their cases Kiarnglit up to 
the upper court? 

Mr. Igtj:sias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. First, what was their punishment before the lower judge 
or magistrate? 

Mr. Iglesias. Six months and »$200 fine. 

Chairman AValsh. Each got six months in jail and fine? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what did the superior eourt of Poido Rico do with 
these cases? 

Mr. Iglp:sivs. Well, .several of them — about a third — have been discharged 
and some of tho others put at 90 days. 

(Tlmirmau Walsh. About a third of them were discharged? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, after it got up to the upper court, was it retired or, 
that is, did they lieur evidence again, or was It lieanl just on the record? 

Mr. Iglesias. No; new 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). A new trial? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

diairman Walsh. In the superior court? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How^ many judges? 

Mr. Iglesias. Just one judge 

Cliairman Walsh, And was there any further appeal for the one-third that 
were convicted and got 90 days? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AA^alsii. Went to a still higher court? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, And have they l>een dischargeil? 

Mr. lomsiAs. No. 

Chairman Walsh. So the result was that the upper court sustained your 
lawyer and said these meu did have a rlglit to appeal? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The upi>er Judge discharged two-thirds of them? 

Mr. Ioil:sias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. And found one-third of them guilty and gave them 90 
days In jail? 
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^Ir. iGixsiAS. Yes. 

(Ti;iinnan Wat.sh. Ami you have appealed those eases to the eourt of ao- 
peals? 

Mr. lOLESiAS. Yes, sir. 

tnaurman Walsh. And it l.s still pendiiu?? 

ISIr. iGLESiAS. Yes. 

(^hairman Walsh. And nmle<‘idedV 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, if that does not cover all tlie p<diits .>oii ma.\ read. 

Mr. Iglesias. Oli, yes; there are other points 

Chairman Walsh. V* hat other points do you want to (‘over? 

I\lr. IglKvSIAS. Oh, many. I request you to he heard. 

Chairman >\’ai.sh. Well, jou uncku-stand \\<‘ art' se<‘KinL" te aain time, and If 
I liave stated that eorreetly, we will assume tliat they art' pnuen by your atli- 
davits — that is, so far as ^\our si<lo of it is eon(eri\ed. 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman ^^’ALSH. That is rit^lit, is it laddre^sine, Commisslom'r W'elustot k 1 ? 

(kimitiissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, if there are any points not eovered b.\ my statement, 
you may read. 

Air. Iglesias. There is another point, you will tind. 

Chairman Walsh. All rij^ht. I want to ^i\e .\ou your own w.ay to do ll. so 
far as I can, Mr. Ij^li^sias, consistent with pelt lint lliroup:h. 

Air. Igtjcsias (reading:). “After makiiejr an irnestipdioii of tlie lopil priuuK'd- 
Inps apainst the several i)rlsom*rs I wjis al>le to jxalher timt some of IIkmii, about 
five or six, hud been thrown Into prison pursuant to peremptory orders of im- 
prisonment issued by the fminaeoa fisear’“-limnaeao tlseal is tlie district court, 
the idirher eourt of Vioqm^ — feoiitinaes reading:! “to answer to the (diarpe of 
attempt to commit as.sasslnation, under date of February 17, On Ft‘b- 

ruary 2^1 the same p<Tsons wi're set fn'O, in pursuance throupli an onk'r of the 
court emanating; from tlie same ilseal, ami that same <lay thej wen* tran.sferred 
from the jail of Vieques to the headquarters of tiu* police, and wdthout .serving 
any pi*evious notice, afid at a time when tlie eourt was not legally eonstituti»<l 
in its true forum, sentences were dictated mtainst tliein on the diartie of trans- 
pjression for illepal carrying? of hre.arms exhiliited to them, and they were siai- 
tenced to seiwe a c*ertain period in jail, wliicli, if I riuldly remeinlier, was 60 
days. After being sentenced on this ground they wen* t rand(‘riHMl from the 
police headquarters to tin* town of Humacao, at wfiicli ])lace they nmiained 
until the 26tli, and from tli(*re tiack to Vdi'iiues jirison, under an oi*der of iin- 
prisoninent for assault and Iiatb'iy, under dati* of ila* Ubth, !)> .Judge .losi* S. 
Ayhar, of the municipal court of Vieque.s. 

“ Somew’hat later, aside from being sentenced for illogal bearing of firearms, 
according to accurate information gallu*rcd by m.Nself, tliey were also senUuictMl 
or convicted for riot in the country di'^trict of Vi<*<iucs, on the ground of riot 
at the municipality seal of that island itself, and as prisoners of a crime quali* 
fieil at first as otlense against human life, nndouiitedly cwving to sci lous circum- 
stances, w'hlch, had tliey been true, could only have resenibh^l tliat qualification. 
Again I say they finally judged merely for the crime of us.sault aiul battery, 
W'hich, though it is true, is almost the same as a le-^ser transgression “ 

Chairman Walsh. Tliey gjive liim 00 days just from the police station with- 
out any court? , * 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. [Heading:] “But it deprived those accust*d pnrtle.s of 
the right of trial by jury us demonstrated by the seriousness of tlie case tliey 
were accused of. In cases of assault and hatti'ry tliey receive the maximum 
penalty,’’ 

Chairman Walsh. Wlint was tlie maximum iieualty? 


Mr. Iglesias. Six months. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Six months ami J?200. , 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. [Reading:] “As there are yet to he trieil several cases 
that liave been classified in various ways against Individuals accuseii 
the striket It was my privilege to appear for them as counsel on my second visit. 
They had been accused of carrying? arms, taking part in the riots out in the 
country, and also In Vieques town, and for as.sault and battery, and I was able 
to form an exact Idea of how these cases should have been heard., esjieciaiiy 
those which had come up before the rendering of the decision In the r'ases for 
which appeals had been established In regard to cases for *^®^**“*§^***^ J 
number of stl<^ ’’—that is the arms to which the police referred. The stick 
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Is tlie snnio ns in this country to carry flags, but as they have no refined stickB 
like in the Slates here ttiey put any piece of poling 

("Huirninn Walsh (interrupting). A rough piece of pole? 

IMr. l(}i,KsiAS. Yes, sir. 

Ohalrinan Walsh. You mean they carried those poles with flags on them? 

Mr. IiJLKsiAs. With Hags on them. 

Chairman Walsh. So, do you mean to say the weapons they were charged 
with ('urrying were tlie Hag sticks upon which the Hags were? 

Mr. loLKsiAs. Y('s, sir; those sticks were by the judge considered arms. 

(Hiainnan Walsh. Tiie sticks they used for the Hags were charged us weapons 
and arms? 

Mr. I(it,i-:sTAs. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, did they have any of lliose sticks or any of those 
poles upon which the Hags weie not attaclied? 

IMr. luLKsiAS. No, sir. 

(Hniirman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Mr. loLKsr \s ‘(reading). “In reg.-inl to cases for bearing arms a number of 
sticks of ditferent sizes were exhihit<Hl in presence of the judge; they were 
classified under the name of ‘garrotes’ (big sticks) and these had small pieces 
of ])aper stuck on them with a number and the name of eat‘h imlividual. In 
S(*arcldng for the ‘ cori)ns delicti,’ I ascertained that th<‘ i)roof of these charges 
was ])resented by the poli(*e, and I was informed by them in open court that 
tliese six or siwen sticks w«*r(' <Mdy a few' of the tw(> or thre(^ hundred that the 
strikers had in their poss(‘ssion when the i)arade disbanded, and which took 
place Fehraury 11 of the present >ear. I was also infoi ined that such as W’ero 
provided wdth sticks during the riot were let free, but that afterwards, when 
these Stick'S were all in a huncli, the policeman or policemen w’ho claimed to have 
g(»lten hold of them asserted, from mere guessw’ork, that sneli and such a stick 
had h(‘eu used by such and such an individual. I presumed that fact of deter- 
mining wddcli sticks i)elonged to each i.)arti<*ular individual, ami wliethcr these 
sticks w'ero of small or large sizes, and in case son u*' of these laid been declared 
as large, and not a few of small size, even under these eirrumstances it would 
have hwu impossible for tlie judge to (hdermiue w hich particular stick had been 
uscil by any given imlivi<liial, ami for want of snlHcienl pro(»f in tills regard the 
accused persons sliutdd he adsolved, as indeed they were, by order of the hon- 
orable court. 

“ Tf the trials iii'anl lu'cviously to this for illegal hearing of arms W’ere all 
heard under the same conditions, why, tlien, should sentence be passed against 
them? ” 

Ihicanse no lawyer was present and in the same cij’caimstances many of 
tliose poor fellows were sentenced by the judge; hut wdien a lawyer was there 
to defend them he Innl to release them. 

“ T I mist say furtiier there was no doubt hut that the accused parties w'ho 
were .seiitenceil for this transgn'sslon of the law* w'ere in a like manner sen- 
tenced for various causes and given the maximum penalty. For this reason 
it was, as 1 understand It, they ilecided not to enter any plea for appeal, be- 
cause they bad practically served tlieir sentences. 

“ We next come to the ease of Mr. Emilio Garcia, known as Mateo Garcia, 
ami who 'aos taken into court on the 2Gtb for the bearing of his trial to answer 
against tlie charge of illegal hearing of arms on February 11, and upon reading 
out the cliarges, the said Emilio Garcia stated that on the 11th day of Febru- 
ary ho bore no arms, and accordingly prayo<.l the court to suspend the pro- 
ceedings until February 27, and that he wms in a position to prove that the 
statements made by him were true and that on that very day he had no arms 
in his possession at tlie place mentioned by the court. But on February 27 he 
w'us not a little surprised to bear, not the same Indictment, but another In 
whl< h be W’US accused of carrying arms on February 16 and not on February 
11 as aptienr In tlie former Imllctraent, ho having been obliged to ^v1thdraw his 
w'ltnes.ses and suffer another trial for which lie w'as sentenced. 

“ Riot In the country. — According to evidence furnished by the people of 
Porto Rico the following explains itself very clearly : On the same road as 
that wiiere the witnesses passeil, another parade of the strikers, headed by 
|)olleemen themselves, passetl also, but they had no lettered signs, nor was 
there any indication that it had been used as a private road for a number of 
years. February 16th, ult., when another similar parade had already left the 
town for Barrio Puerto Real, and upon arriving at this point, a certain 
Esteban Huertas was stopped by two policemen who charged him of being the 
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spokesman of the workers, and thoM* police forbade Huertas not to pass that 
way, and that these orders oonie from superha- authoriiy. When Hiuu tas said 
It was not becoming that the participants in the parade should turn hack half- 
way down the road to come to town and then go hy another road; hercMiptai 
the police crouched down and aimed at the strikers. The sai<l Hu(‘rlas linMl 
his revolver three limes at the same remarks being nanle. and tiring against 
the participants of the strike came n<>t only from the police, but also from the 
ninjordomos,” (the superintendents of these plants) ‘*of (\ ntral ‘ Ksperanza,’ 
who, being somewhat behind and hidden hy the eatie lields, tired also. The 
local chief of police had taken measures on the 11th. and it seems that he wa.s 
looking ahead for an Incident of that kind to occur, and accordingly onh'red 
the mujordomos to he sei)arated from tlu' re^'t <»f iIk' sirdvcrs, and llial is the 
position they kept on the same day of the riot which as is well known nv 
sulled in such fatal conse<iucnc(‘s that four workers were kdlcd, p«tlicc- 

men, and several workers wounded. 

“Riot in town. — After the facts jus! referred to t*>ok ])l;ue and a munluM* of 
the men from the disbanded parade who livi'd at the .suine t(»wii of \ i(‘(pies, 


w’ent back to tlieir houses, and upon getting into town, a certain Mali'o (iarda 
was violently arrested near th(‘ poli<‘e harra<‘ks. ^Ian\ i>ei*soiis naluially 
wanted to know the reason for this. At tliis inonaMit the child’ of indice, a«‘- 
coialing to wdiat ho himself sa.\s, having reeiMM'd word that IIk' barracks would 
he taken, instead of waiting for the attack, it is as staled, he wamt out with 
S(‘V('n pollcomon to riU'Ct tlio strikers who weri' going lack to their homes, and 
all were standing in a line, they sliouted ‘Halt,’ and tired 15 shots. \c(oi'ding 
to what the police themsidves say, wIkmi tluw slmt at tlu‘ sinkers slopped, 
and as they dl<l so, tlu'y took to tlndr hcids without twen tiwiiig to make any 
resistance, or carry out any violoncc of any sort in an ('lahaivor to lalvo the 
barracks hy assault, and under the command of th(‘ child’ id’ jioliei* «d’ the said 
barracks, order had been given to lire against tlu‘ strikers. These are the 
faids that (diaracterizos the riot in to\Mi, according to tlu' opinion of honorable 
.iiidge of the municipal <*ourt of Vieques wdiiidi ])ass(*d hoa\> sentcnci‘s upon a 
'number of persons whoso misfortune was to he ])r(‘sent at that ]>Iacc wladlu'r 
involved in the strike or not. . 

•‘Assault and battery on the iiolico.— T was i>resen( al and wdm‘s<ed tlie 
rase of Lorenzo lltierlas, accusi'd of assault and hatioi'y in its worst form, 


and which led to the following e\idence: 

“A witness named Parrillas, wdio was aeinsiMl along willi the strikers, aiul 
who declared he had ascertained that some one was accusing him of ha\ing 
been aggressive to the x^oliee, and as .soon as tho said Parrillas found this 
out ho offered his cooperation to testify against his ai'ciiMM*: sahl \yllncss also 
declared that he did not consider himself fnv from a trial until th(‘ fiscal should 
give him assurance of tho contrary. So that this- indi\ idnal, acting undia the 
inlliience of a strong resentment against the man whom he siis])c(dcd, stood 
ready to accuse Idm in court, and still fearing tlnd his jiosilion was not 
quite safe, made the following d(*claration : Whih* he lia]»poncd to hi' 
participants of the parade reported to have risen uj) in open niMnlfestallon 
against the police in the country district of Viequi's on Fehnmry 1h. \Nhen 
Policeman Rrignoni was lying on the ground wall) machete blow on the hack 
part of the head, a shot in the same place, and several wounds In the hod\ 
and considered hy everybody dead, the accused party drew . lose ^ 

‘Let us kill him outright,’ and as he said so he dealt him a blow with a 
on the hand with which he covered his face. All ol the above eame to pas.s 
at a time when It was said that a riot was on foot. of 

“Considering tills testimony, and not wishing to disenss tho dodhillt.v of 
the witness, I presented a motion to the court, the facts 
a misdemeanor, in order tliat the case he referred to the 
Humacao, in pursuance with our laws, so that the trial 'V lu*, - t l e sa d 
ingly to the legal requirements, and that •'« ^ held he 

trial. To this request the .ludge reiilicd tho following 

same opinion ns the defense, he was sorry to say ^ t Tlnmacad 

because this case had originally iieen ^ ^ . ro\lsc it as 

district court, and that It had been returned with instruct o 
being a mere case of assault and battery in its worst nri imiHl for 

“Somewhat later I was Informed by phone that nine ot . 

rioting in the town and country district of \leques had been convicted and had 
entere<l a plea for appeal from this decision. nr Tw^nnltv 

“I make no mention of the final cases or decisions. nr m 1 to^ 

Imposed, because it lias already been done in the joint lepo t i 
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convention of the Free Federation of Lal)or held at Cayey, by Mr. Prudencio 
Rlevera Martinez and myself, and which It is my desire to add to this. 

“ CJonsiderlng the above-stated facts, I have come to the following conclusion : 

“ First. Ah the riot is HupiKised to hu\e taken phue out In the country the 
gnih of the uccu.sed fnirties deisMids on tlie legal reasons for liaving piLssi^d 
by the road which, as it was reporttnl, was f(>ri>ldden, on the legality of the 
order given by tlie police to the tairaders not to imss througli any public place 
witiiout any oilier onler excepting tlie order that tliey were not to puss 
tlirough there, the gulltlne.ss of (‘ulpahlllty of tlie accu.'.ed depends on tlie ag- 
gressive and uiijiistinable attitude of the isilice to exact a strict compliance 
of their order, wlileh, liud it bi^en any good, would have strengthened liis 
autiiorlty, hut being illegal it graiiUMi all tlie rights to tliose vvlio attempted 
to jiass on the road vviiicii they tried to clo«<e. The threatening allltiale of 
the iHillce was answered hy tlie desire whlrli the strikers liad for w'nutlug to 
forge aheml on the same road over whl<‘h tlu^y iiad formerly traveled. 

“Only one individual apiieurs to have shot at the iKilice, and tliat, too, 
after the police liad threatened to o|)en lire on the group of strikers, and 1 infer 
from this that If we may lie allowed to discuss (»ver tlie attitude of the 
strikers, we should not discuss over the attitude of tliose vvlio were with iiiin, 
and vvlio vvt're not only (hdending tlieinselves from a grave and justitialile 
danger, hut tliat. far frmu getting logellier to withstand tlie assault of the 
police, eitliei* iiy force or violence, merely aited in tliis case on the spur of tlu‘ 
iiionuuit and at a time wlieii tliey could not .stop to wait. 

“After Ivaving taken plaee--tlie alleged riot — nobody comivelled tlie strikers 
to aliaialou the pimv of tlie siipiwised riot ; in tlie whole trial tliere does not. 
ai»iM‘ar any pro<if of It, and on this aeeounr our argument that only om‘ j>ei*son 
is guilty, can not lnv<»lvi* Into ciiltiahility the r<‘st t>f the Individuals that hap- 
pened to h(‘ prt‘sent at an uprising that might have taken jilace out in the 
country wUliout previous thinking. 

“ Second. In so far us tlie ullegeil riot of the town is concerneil, tlie idea 
or version tliat some one may hav<‘ given the chief of i>olice tliat tlie strikers 
had been trying to attack the iM)li<‘e headquarters, hei'ause tiie impatience of 
the polhv did not leave time to the'«e men (o carry out this purixise, or even the 
attitude brought alMUit l>y them uimiii being shot at hy the ixilice at S4niie 
dlstauct' from the ht*arquarters, stopping at tirs(. and then taking to their 
lieels, and without committing any acts of vlohaue In an attenqit to attack tht‘ 
hemhinarters. This would not bi‘ a sulllcieiit caus<' for calling it a riot, much 
less vvlum It is a question of individuals who for the uu>st part lived In town, 
and wlio were of nec<“>sity c^hiiju'IUmI to return to their homes after lieiiig 
attackeei by the tTollie in the country district of Vieques. 

“ 'riiird. The p^dlce taking as a laisis of their belief that the participants were 
nrnusl, there cUk's not ai»pi‘ar, any ♦•Imir proof in the pro(*»vdings tliat they hud 
Ikhmi carrying weapons contrary to law* and much less could the acciis^Ml jierHon.s 
in* Identltleil, inasmuch as many of tin* sticks called ‘ garrotes ’ by the ixdlce 
would in tlie liauds of any man going out for u walk Ih' s<‘areely of such size as 
to justify ids detention, and others there were sliort in length, though big, were 
provideii with Hags, and tliere were still other sticks to widcli Hags were 
attacluHl by nails. These jiroveii tliat tlnvse sticks had lasuv useti neither In 
defense or in otYense imt as syiiilMils. with the Hags, (if tlie idea they reprt»seiite<]. 

“ Fourth. Concerning tin' complaints against taking awa.v of life, or attempt- 
ing to aHsassiiiatlon, judged a.s assault and buttery, I understand that though it 
is apparently true tills favors the accused as to penalty, in cjuse they should be 
foiiinl guilty, thes(» accused iniUvidiials have biHui depriveni of the right of a 
trial by jury, which should iiave iM'eii d<me, not to Umetit the acemsed parties 
tut iHHniuse the fear of a trial by jury conqwsed of twelve citizens iiulepemlent 
from tlie udminlstratlon ccuilil liave meted out justice In a more impartial 
manner in a case of such transcendental inqHirtance. 

“ Fifth. The fact that appeals (filed in due time) were denied, as has been 
provetl with the mandamus Issued by the judge of the Huniacao district courts 
leads me to siisiH'ct. together with the inconsistency with which these cases 
W'ore trle<l that tlie accused parties were defenseless In the locality of Vieques, 
which is separaUxl from the rest of Porto Ul<*o. and had no lawyers to plead 
their cases, and heavy bonds wore requlreti of them, and I can conceive how 
difficult It was for the.se p^xipie to give bonds requireil of them by, and that the 
responsibility welgliing Ufxm tlie parties involved in the Vieques incident has 
not been Justly divldiHi out. we are hopeful that we shall be able to submit the 
cases of these men resolutely to the honorable <listrlct court of Huumeao, and 
we also U*ust tliat we shall find in presence of this court opportunity^ enough to 
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obtain J\istlce which tlie Yieqifcetj workers are so miicli to obtain, ami 

this too from the honoi-abie justice who preskh^s over the saiil court arul lu 
wbowe trust the ticcuse<l have i>iacetl all their ri^lits with tlie asvsurancv that 
their legitiniiite hopes for explaining delinltely the truth will he fulHlU'd. ami 
that they will uot l)e defrauded of tlieir rij;hts. 

“Given at San Juan, Mareh 30. 1015. 

“ JosK ivL .iKsrs Tizoi , 

“.l//f>no // at I.uu ." 


('Iniirnian Walsh. Now. are thoM^ men whose afM>e:iIs ;ir<‘ sfiu pemlin;; in the 
<»nrt of awxHtls, or are they out on h<md or In jail? 

Mr. lui.KM \s. They are in jail Hwailinu — 

, Chairman Walsh. Awaitinj? for their appeal to Ix^ decided V 
' Mr. luLLsixs. Y<»s, sir. Now, tln^ hn\\er \x ho appeai-i^tl heiore ilu‘ (li^h*i<‘t 
court, the hijrher court, makes this atlldavit: 

“ Ilofore the notary public of the dly ol’ S:in .hum, Perto Ulcii, Mr. .hvse 
]\[artin<*5! Itavlla. tillidavit No. ini(>. 

“Ml*. Kafael Lopez l.«‘tndron under oath dei^oses and .sm\s: That lu* is ili<» 
attorney for dehuise of the laborers IndictxNl in N it'iines. PcM to Uica, on account 
of tlie last strike. 

“That since he Is a practl«in;r attorney in this island of Poi to llic'o, la* never 
had s<‘en such a pfsuliar nnsetsliii}; as that iis^sl in all llie cast's jyf Uie pmn* 
hiborers who went on strike last Kehniarx, and esfM'clally that one used h.x tla‘ 
district court of the disiriet of Uumaeao, l*orto 

“That eas<‘s triable b\ jury ami that are mamlatory by law to be trliMl by 
jur.x ha\e Iw'eu trh*<l aci-ordiri}; with the w islu's of the district attonn'y. 

“ Tliat the const itut imial riiihts of llh‘ di'feudants lia\e not btMMi res|)t*<'t»*d, 

“That 111 (vr^hi chsi's a man who lias Ixhmi disiharixed om*<‘ for a crime 

has iKsm trieil two, tlms*. or more timt*s for tlu‘ same crime. 

“ nuit such procfH'dinrs an‘ IntlueneiuK ver> mm*ii the minds of tlie labon'rs 
In Porto ISico, and nil ami exery taie of them are in a reifrn of tirror.'* 

Tiie same lawyer says : 

“To tlw elTect that as attorney f<»r the ii,reat miiiihm* of strikers. a^Jjrlmil- 
tui‘(* \v<»rkers in tin' isiaml of VM-«|nes, the (h'ponent lielioxt' to h;ive thoron]j:hly 
jiroven hy m(‘ans <d* si\ witnessi's, business nam, ami well to do, that on Kell- 
riiai’.v H), insular p<>li(emen S<‘ryio P*ri;monl and Sotei*o Moreira (thos(» 

Were llu' ones who killi'd tlu' po(H* p<*ople lit tin* I’O’intry), had b<‘en drink'in;; 
rum at noon of a liiirh alcoholic deirree ami tliat llie> were earr.xinjr In tln*lr 
pockets a half-pint Ixdtle of sueli r(*di.s|i eo]on*d rum w h(‘n tliey went to the 
ecnintry to watch for the .strikers, ami tliat they, the p(>Ii<'»Miien, had statcnl lax- 
fore leavliij^ tliat tli(‘y were r(‘ad.\ to put an emi to the strike that very same 
aftermswL and that in fact one hour afterxvarti, about p. m., tlie same day, 
and at the place known at •Trianon,’ on the road ‘Ihierlo Kerr<L’ ^'ie(pu*s, ami 
aceordinj; to numerous t(*si inioiiy piesi'nli'd, tin* ]>oli<'e h<*ld up tin* imrade and 
tired UKuinst the paraders about l.“> slnds from c.iibine. and that In the con- 
fusion that the poliei* was thrown down by .som<* tif tlie jiaraders, lii- 

lli(‘lln}j; them serious injuries.’’ 

A letter from Vii'ques, April 1, 

VinqrKs, April /, l9Lj, 

Mr, Santiago Iglekias, Sun Juim, Porto Riro. 


Hear Sir anu Frikm) : At this wrltiiifj: 1 have' Just heard that u fi'W' days 
before the shooting: affray in the country wiH*re .some many of our I'oiintrj'inen 
wore killed, Mr. Murraille had asked the Iiouse of A. Mayol & f’o., of your city, 
60 riftes, and he received only 36. 

The means, sir, that that was an intentional affair, and also two days before 
the indiUuit. he set out for San Juan. Yon ran endeavor to secure the copy of 
an involc*e of these riles, it might come In hnmly. 

As f .stated to yon In my card for want of lawyer ht're we are unable to 
secure the affidavits considering the fact that the Judge act.s as he dm^s. 

Fraternally, yonrs, 


R Marrero. 


ViEQi’ER, POKTO Itico, March Ml, fOto. 

Mr. Saistiago Iglksias, 

San Juan, Porto. Rico. 

Hear Comrade: I trust that through your mediation you will communicate 
to Tlzol to ask him If he could do u beneficial turn In behalf of the accused. 
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We Imve Jicnrd anion^r tlie accused and nonaccused Ja))orers tliat the riot was 
started ainon^r the police and the raayordoraea of colonies. 

Other w(irkers who took part In the parade out in tlie country also know 
how it started, and one of tliem has not been accused ; lie lives at Puerto Heal. 
The rest who are ready to testify to these facts of the in/ijordonies are arrested! 
Tlils man ^\llo lias not been arrested Is Illlario Fl^meroa. He says that if calle<i 
upon to testify he will toll liow it huppene<l. The niajordoines summoned to 
appear w(‘re: Jos(‘ (’asamiva, Julio Casanovas, jr., and others of laijan, Jamie 
Kiveras and Valentin Colon from IVrie. 

Those who wt‘re looldnj? fnnn a neijxlihorinp: hill say that Policeman lirij^nonl 
klll(‘d (’I’uz Levita, who was the first to he woiindefl and killed. 

Tla* n‘.'-t were killed by liie majordomes who stood near the cane lield and 
at the same time woiinde<i hy ammunition and hiillets. These pt^opii* made 
hast(‘ to leave this place. 

Frat'‘rnall.\ , 


Matko Gvrcia. 

The poli<‘e order’d (he peojde not lo pass this j)lace, and in giving? this in- 
formation r liave to mention one of tlu‘ things that oc<urred at Vieques, at 
tills jiarade. it was eonipos(‘(l of two or thn‘e hundred peoiile, and they, of 
course, allied tlie iiolict' to stoji the parad<‘ in the midst of the puhlic road and 
let the jK'ople pass, and aiter little argummit they commenced the shooting. 
The only wltiu'sses that they, the workers, hud to ]n*ove their side were tliem- 
sehes, and in order to prevent that any could ajipear as witnesses in favor 
of the aceiised men, the only course to follow was to arrest everyone, ami 
th(‘ entire' body that was in the jiarade, and only those' that don’t dare to .say 
anything were silent, tlu'.v were let free, but those that had any intention to 
gl\e eviilence in any court in favor of them, reganling tla' doiims of the police 
wla'U they were parading, were ln’ld. Const'cpiently tla* deiilorahle affair at 
ViiHiiu'S was v(*ry liard for us to look for men to .serve as witnesses, as far as 
the e«mn(ry peoplt* w(*re <*one<‘rned. We have iia'ii, iialiistrial and agricultural, 
that apiiear fri't'ly aial voluntarily l)efore tla* <*onrt and testify in favor of us. 
Our t’edi'ratlon there was order(*d (o i>e closed, and terrorize<l. The police 

(Miainnan Wai-sit. Yon na'an >onr lieadquarters? 

Mr. Ie.M:si\s. Ves. 

Cliairmaii Walsu. At Vi('<pies? 

Mr. I(;i.i:mas. Y<'s, sir. 

(Miainnnii Wat sir. W('re onh'red to lie eloM-d? 

Mr. Im.KsiA.s. Yes, sir. aie threi* atlala\its •sigiuMl hy Hilarlo 

Chuirnian Wai sh. Let iiu' look at them before ,^on rend tliem. 

Mr. Im.Ksivs. All right. This is another. 

Chairman W\isn. d'la'se an* (la* translation of tla* same atlidavits you have 
offen'd in evidence in Spanish? 

Mr. loi.KSiAs. Y'es. sir. 

CMiairman WAr.sir. 1 guess you belter read them. 

Mr. I(,ihM\s. Yes, sir; ail righi. 'Fhey are sehs'tions fnnn them | rending] : 


T U\NS1,\ 1 IONS OK nrUKK Al'KlIMMIS. 


“These thnn* nlildavits slgia'd iiy Hilario Kigue.n»n, Nidro Sanes, and Narclao 
Gautier are intendcHl to prove that : 

“ On February 21, 1912, being the hour about 9 a. m., the thrt*e men whose 
names are above stated were at the ofliee hall of (he Agricultural laborers’ 
Fulon No. 12(XX), which organization Is afliliated with the .\merican Feileratioii 
of Labor; 

“That such otllco i.s estahlislu'd at the country district known as Puerto Real; 
“ ''riuit at the liour aliovo stated came to the otlice the fKdiceman named Nicasio 
Garcia, bailge No. 124, with another policeman wliose name Is not reported, and 
tlu* .said i>ollceman Garcia ordered the linancial so<relary of union No. 12006 
clo.se ilown the doors of tlie ofllce and stop business. He al.so tolil the secre- 
tary tliat tlie otlice will not lie allowed to lie openml any longer, and that they 
should kiH'p themselves of iiavlng tlie otlice opened, because if he iliid it opened 
again lie would know' wliat to do.” 

These atlidavits have liei'ii sworn to and before tlie iiiimicipal judge of 
Vie<iue.s, Porto Rico, [(^oiitlmies reading:] 
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TIlANSLATfOX or AlMnWl'ls. 

“Tlu' tliiw nffldavits l>y Kniilio (ioivln, Marlin (’r\r/, and Pa^^ilio 

Mt'lendox aiv intended to prove that : 

“On Febniary 15, 1015, a rx^aeefiil pannle of the lahoni'^ nn striKt* \\a-< 
on a pnblie road near the central * Esin'ranza *’ in Vie<ines, 1*. It. 

“That this road is the one whi<*h there is to ii-a\(‘l iiom (In' di‘>lrlct oil 
Piierto Ilejil to the harbor o\' the sana* name. 

“That the Insular policeman, Nicasio (htnia, had*:(' No. 1‘J4, who was ((ua- 
inu fivun the Central with another ])oli« em.in and the chief. .Iom* .Inlia Marin, 
tired <me sliot with his carabine ajrainst the strikers, .and mi a( cminl of tl):d the 
parade stopped ; 

“That Emilio Carcla, who was the h‘ad<‘r in the parade, reipa^sh'd Ihe ehl(*f 
of police to cause the ordtu* to be k(‘pl, and (hat if lhep<)ln<* was iopr»>\e!il i hem 
to pass that way, the same polha^ slamld nhl tlaan which w.is tin* pnhiic road 
the ])aradei'S should take to i'ea<'h tln‘ harbor of Pmalo Ih.d whcMc lla'.v in- 
teiHle<l to j'o. 

“That to this inquirement of Emilio (Jarcla. the chief ef ])ollce an^wei‘etl, 
‘ \V(‘ll, I do no*t allow you to pass this wav, h('<‘ause this i- .k! Is of tlie prup»M-ty 
of :Mr. Murraille.’ 

“Tliat in view^ of that Mr. Emilio Carcla drifled a lele-jram ft, h(‘ scjd to (he 
uovornor, an<l told the chief of ])olict‘ what follow.s; ‘Will, as wt <lo rt spect 
the orders of the tiul horlti(‘S w»* will not i*ass (his wa\. Init w«‘ shall remain 
here until we receive tht‘. answaa* from j:o\ (‘I'nor inrormin,’ ns wlu’ther we can 
pass or not.’ 

“That hy inc|uirein(‘nt chief of police answered (o ha\e not au(hori/<' (Milice- 
man Nicasio Carcla to lii’c o\<'r the stinkers. 'I'lial laier lhe,\ wtTt' alhoMMi to 
[lass aflcj’ police Imvinj; lrouhle<l (hem as lhe.\ pleasiMl.” 

T'hesp aflidavits aiH' sworn hefori* Ihe iimnnapal .ImUe of NdiHpic's, Porto Ith'o. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point we will stand adjonna'd milll 2 o’<-h»cK ; wo 
hav(‘ t<‘ lane a lilth' e\eentive s<*ssion of the commission. 

( Wlu'reuium. at 111. 15 j). in., Tui'sda.\, Ma.\ LM. Iblo, an ailjonnimenl wa ■) taken 
until 2 o'clock.) 

M FKKNOON SKSSION J I'. H. 

Chairman Walsh. Y<ni ma\ resume the slaiid. Mr. lah'^ias, 

Mr. loiKsT\s, In otalc'i* to sa\<‘ turn* I will r(‘rer hrieliy to the tel(';^rams I 
have received from S(‘veral towns all oM*r Ihe island. i>r(»test ln;X atialnsl the 
<'ourse that the poli<e took a^ainvt tin* strikers down tli«‘re, and sev('ral are 
matle rej^ardin;^ facts dfm.Ainj? tiic ri;;ht of sptMS'li. I am p)inf' to ^ive you tlH‘se 
pap(‘rs. 

(Tlie papers referiaal to are priult-d anion;; the exhibits at end of this snliject 
SIS “ l;;lesias Exhibit Nil 2.“) 

Mr. Jglektas. At this time I want to r'-rer to a conference tlmt toolc phn'O 
b(*twet*n me ami the K‘»'ej-nor. I went there to nsim'st him to take sonu' steps 
to do something in favor of the ]»oor agrhailti si) workers (hat wen* healeii and 
maltreated ail over. I refer snhst qm'iit ly to the sjieciiic points. .liim*os and 
linmaceo, and several other points. 'I'he governor proniiseil that he w'ouhl send 
investigators. 

Chairman Walsh. For the federation to .s<aid their iiiM'st igators? 

Mr. Iglesias. No; the Go\ernnient its(*lf. 

Chairman Walsh. That the (JoNermiH'iit send invest ignlors? 

Mr. Iglksia.s. Yes, sir; hut we m*v<T ln*ard about any results. 

Chairman Walsh. Did the governor .send inv(‘stiga1ors into those different 
cities? 

Mr. Iglestas. I have been informed that in .Iiincos one man went tliere to 
Investigate matters. I nexer knew xvliat tlie results were, exen our own iH‘ople 
ilown there. Tho.se felloxvs xx'ere tried for the charges, th(‘y xxere uccuscmI, and 
at the same time there were ahout 12 Injureil ilown there. Moxdings were 
dlsi)ci*sed, and practically terrorize*!! our agricultural workers in ord(*r to compel 
them to go back to w'ork. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you tell us without reading them the substance of 

them? 

Mr. Iglk.stas. Some say that the sjMMikers criticized and lnsult(*<l the isdice 
and the authoritb's. and incite, and con.s!H|iiently the police had to hn*ak and 
stop the meetings, but most of the sjKMikera xvent to court, cliarges were pre- 
ferred, and most of them have l>een discharged. 
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Chairman Walsh. Were the speakers meii tlmt were trying to organize tlu* 
workers ? 

Mr. ioLEHiAs. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Did tliey work themselves, in any In.staiue? 

Mr. loLKHiAs. Yes, sir; agricultural workers, ami to help them in their ;K'ti- 
tions tor raiKse In wages, uml .so forth. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Wei*e any of them organizeu-s of your own organizalion': 

Mr. loLKMiAs. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Some of the si>eakers? 

Mr. Iglesia.s. Yes; niiin^* of them. 

Chairman WAJ..sff. How niauj men have yon in your organizationV 

Mr. IGLESIAS. About 15, (XK). 

Chuirinaii Walsh. About 15,000V 

Mr. I(;ia:sia.s. Yes; 15,0<X) to -0,tKXl, and most rd them at this fuirticular liiiu\ 
practically could not holil meetings. All the \\oi“kt‘rs thert‘ want to sj)eak in 
regard to the ugrlcuUural strikers, hut they were pi'oidhited to cona? on tlu* 
roads from one point to another point. T'lmt meant tlit‘y never could get lu- 
gether. 

Clmirman Wal.sh. They were public roails, were they? 

Mr. I(JLKS]AS. Yes, sir; jniblic roads. 

Ciiairmuu Wai.sil And >oiir claim is that tlie ixilii'e would not allow them t<* 
walk along tlie rmuls rn)m t)ne indiit to another? 

Mr. I(iLESiAfiL Yes. 

(vhairmau Walsh. And in that way iiutusled thou* laghL (M’ i)er.sonal liberty 
to go w’here they pleased, and kept them from ueitiiig Tt»m*ilier f«)r o-rgiinizatioii 
ljurpo.ses ? 

Mr. Iglesia.s. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. TImt Is your cliarL;e? 

Mr. Igle.si\s. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How large a p<>lice have <lid (lie,\ hii\e at tlmt—wliat is 
the name of tliat \)\niv, Vietiues? 

Mr. Iglesias. About 14 poliee and the chief. 

Chnlrimin Walsh. Dal lhe,\ add an.\ tn tla* lon-e during the tina* of this 
struggle? 

Mr. Iglesias. Ob, yes; s('\eral oiu's, but \('r\ few'. 

Clmirnmn Wai.sh. Now, there was a uaMding at Poia-e. was (here? 

Mr. Iglesias. Ye.s, 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would give us, without referring to tlie memo- 
randa, unless you IniNC to; if .\ou ha\e to take aii atridM\it in order to refr(‘'-U 
your memory, It would he all right, but I thought we could get at the fads better 
by inquiry than liy reailiiig. 

Mr. luLK.siAS. My purpose was only to talk about it, and handing you tla^ 
ufTldavIts sworn out by bundreils of iieople. 

Chairman Walsh. And put them into our record s^) that we can take them 
into coiLsiileratlon afterwards. Now\ eau you gl\<‘ us a descidption of what 
took place at Ponce? I understand there is quite a complaint about that. 

Mr. 1 giJ':si.v.s. The affair at Ponce came in tills wa.\ : We wmit to several 
towns to hold meetings along the line of the eastern <‘oust of the Island, and we 
had some ditrieultii'S in tliese towns. Tlu* pi'ople tli(‘re wantiMl us to st>eak. A 
little later In the evening 

Chairman Walsh. Were you present at Police? 

Mr. luLKsi\s. Yes, sir; I was riipiestetl injseli’ to he at the meeting, and the 
meeting w as coiniiosed of about 2,01)0 people there. About five of us ha<l 
assumed to sp«‘ak, and everything was very tvuiet diwvn there, and I was talk- 
ing m.\self about half past 11, arid when I w’as rofmadiig to the matter that I 
Imd had an Interview with the governor, and put before him the grievances 
that the ixillce could not l)e impartial bec*ause of the way they were taken 
by the employers tlremstdves on the premises, the manufacturers^ 

Clialrijuin Walsh. See If I understand you. You say the iK>Ike were not 
Impartial bemuse they were taken by the employers onto their own premises? 

Mr. Iglesias. Sure; into their Imildlngs. iu the manufactories, 

Chuiriiuin W.vlsu. Into the nmiiufactory ? 

Mr. 1 gl1':.sias. Yes, sir ; the olfiees of the sugar manufacturers. T refemsl 
that they took their meals there; they ride their horses, ^ their automobiles. 
They driuk iVown tliere. 

Chairuuin Walsh. Who, the police? 
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Mr, IGLESIAS. Yes, sir; the police, niid I told that hecaiiso I saw it myself. 
Just im several occiistons, I have some complaints, aiul had to j?o to tlu‘ dinces 
of the manufacturers of the supir plantations to look for the chlvf of police 
several times, and when I Hrriv(*d at this point the captain of police sa\s. “ You 
are jJoiiiK to stop rl;;ht heie,” and then the poll<*e be;.dn to sho(»l everybody 
there, and disi>erse the meeting, and kill the men. ami several ones wta-e sH;;ldly 
wounded. 

(’hainnan Walsh. What was the date of tliatV 

.Ml*. loLKsiAS. On the 1st of March. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What were you sayine. at the lime the polic(‘ did this? 

Mr. Iglesiab. Tlie polk*e, they hail their licadquartii-s (in the premi.st's of the 
mamifacnirer, and they took their meals Ha re; tlu*\ ride their horsi's there - 

Clmirman Walsh. Were you telling that? 

Mr. loLESJAs. Yes. 

Cliairman Walsh. That is what yon were saying? 

Mr. Igi.esias. Yes. sir; and tluai 1 .xiy, hci-anse this same (hiiig I told to the 
governor himself, and the governor tohl nu' that it was Imiiossihle lo do 11 in an> 
other waiy, tlint they have not enough monc.v to ha\t‘ tMioiigh luirsc's and auto- 
mohilcs, and that tlio police can not come l»i town to take llu'ir meals, niid 
consciiuently they had to .stop in tlie otfa es of tht‘ employca*. 

(’liairmaii W'alsit. How’’ big a place Is Ponce? 

Mr. lGLKsr\s. It Is about Od.tMKk 

(Miairman Walsh. And wlnit police force' ha\c they tlK'rc, oi*dmaril,\ ? 

Mr. loT.EHiAH. They only lm\i* iieiliaps LM police'. 

Chairman Walsh. And w'ere tlicsc men n'sidents of tin* cil.\ of I'oiicc, IIh'sc 
I iolicoim'ii that ha<I tlu'ir Iiors(‘s tbei<\ or were tln‘> niial polii’c? 

.Mr. Tglesivs. Of course, the insular jiolicc consists of m forte of (>!H) or 7tK). 
ami tlii'y are distrlbutc'd. 

Cltalnnan VV'alsh. Did tliey have' Jnrlsiiici nni all o\('r llie island? 

Mr. Iglestas. All over the ishind, ami the gov<*rnor i.s tiu' general chief of 
the i>oIlee, 

Chriinnan M'ai.sii. Now. .n:mi liad Im'C'ii t * IIk' govermn* and eoiiHihiined. 
Were you on a .strike in Pome'? 

Mr. Ic.i.EsiAS. Yes, sir. 

(]hairinan Walsh, ^\'ha( <*lass of workers were* tlie.N? 

IMr. Igllhias. Agritaill tiral workers. 

Chairman M'm.sii. And you we'iit to the* gove'rmtr ami e-t»iiiplaim‘el that tin* 
tioliee* we're epmrtered iii tlie' manufaet uring e'stnhlishiin'iits, sugar r('fhieries, 
ami .see feirth? 

Mr. Iglkstas. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami at the* tune' >ou we*re‘ making tins spe'i'eh .v>n say 
there were 2, (XX) pe<»ple present ? 

^Ir. iGLESfAS. Vi'S. 

C’hairman W'vLsii. And >oii we're* te'lhng the* pe*opl(* what .\on told tin* 
goverimr aheeiit the* peilie-e being not impitrtial and having Ihe'ir horse*s tlmre ami 
he*ing f(‘el thom.se*lves and drinking? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, 

Chairman Wvlsh. Neew, v\as it at that point you we're* arre'sted and take'ii 
from the stand? 

Mr. Iglesias. W’ell, I was arre'ste'el a half an lionr after, he'eaiise* (he* peilie'e* 
vveu ‘0 shooting tlie pe*e)i>Ie, clubbing (he i)e‘<»pl<*, ami ti'rrorizing the* ju'oiile*, ami 
when all the things were over, then 

Chairman W’alsm ( inte'rrufiting). IVlio was the* man who was Uilleel? 

Mr. Iglesias. A poejr fellow by the* name* of Cahallera. 

Chnirmnn Walsh. Was he a hihon*r? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where eliel he wenk hc.ene* he was em strike? 

Mr. Iglesias. In Ponce. 

Chairman Walsh. Did lie have any family? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. 

Chnirman W^u.sh. A w'ife ami hem* many chlleireri ? 

Mr. Iglesias. I don’t know how many chllelren he hael. N'eiw, if you will 
periBit me, I will rend the charge tliat the attorney 

Chairman WAigiH. About that situutlonV 

Mr. Iglesias. Y(‘«, air. 

Chairman Walsh. Now% I wish ymi would give the .substance of it In some 
way, will you. please, Mr. Iglesia.s, h«*<.*ause it is elitlicull to follow it vs hen it ia 
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roinl, and It so volunilnoiis, mid, so far as I am concorued, I can get a better 
unde) standing of it when ,\ou just explain. And I think the eonmilssioner 
ean. Can you [addressing Coniinissloner Harriinan]? 

ConnnlssioiKT Habriman. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Now, just give the substance. You have a good descriti- 
tion of this other matter and what the attorney said about that. Now, give thi.s 
in the same way. 

Mr. I(}i.KsiAS. Well, it is very short. 

( ■hairman AVai.sh. All right. 

Mr. lotiCKiAS (r<‘ading). “The district attorney cluirges Santiago Igleshis, 
Francisco Pa/ Granola, Manuel Texidor, Prud<‘iicio Ki\era Martinez” 

Chairman Wa]..sh (Interrupting). That is this gentleman here [indicating the 
tirst witness of the day]? 

Mr. loLEstAs. Yes, sir. [Heading:] “Santiago Carreras, Maximiliaiio Coni- 
bi‘(‘, ami others” — tlien* wm’e two or three others we don’t know — “for bmich 
of the pea<‘e (riot), misdemeanor, committcal as follows: The above-mentione<l 
Santiago Igleslas and others, in Ponce, witldn said district, and about the tirst 
day of March, 101.'), while a public nuHding was held on account of the tigriiail- 
turai strike, and while one of the (lefemlants, ]Mr. Santiago Iglesias w\as ad- 
dressing the crotvd in a violent and threatening manner to the auditory exciting 
to those present to raise against the go\ernor of Porto Hico and all the Porto 
Hican’.s authorities, saving that the governor of Porto Hico with his proclamation 
and in agreement with the insular chief of police had violated the constitution, 
and that similar facts had determined the United Stales and French Hevolu- 
tlons; that the i^)lice beat ami 111 treated the working classes because they 
(the police) Imd their barracks at the sugar factories, where they were given 
meals, driidvs, women, edc.” 

Now, we were arresto<l that nighi, and the follow ing day a Iiabeas corpus waa 
presented to the district (‘ourt td’ INuice asking tlie release of us; jind then tlie 
district attorney down th(‘re came to the law\<'r and made an agreement to lay 
aside the ludx‘ns cori)U.s and hd us go frc'C under .'f.'UM) l)ad under the agreement 
tlmt perhaps he wouhl not prefer charges against us, and consequently let the 
matters be quieted for a month or tw’o. 

M’ell, according witii tin' law In LH) <lays in a misdemeanor case the district 
attorney had a duty to prefer the charges against any man; and in a case of 
felony it is tU) days. Nearly a month ]>ass'‘d by am] ihcn^ was a V('ry strange 
coincidence Unit we would receive on the 2()th of Mai'ch notice that w’e were to 
be held by this commWsion. Then the same date ai)]M‘ar(Ml the district attorney, 
just two or three days before it was <’losed the right h(‘ has in the felony cjise 
to piM'seut charges that was introduced bebn’e tlie court those charges against us. 

rhairman Wxr.sir. This charge that was introduced against you, you claim, 
after you luul been notltied to ai)penr before that commission? 

Mr. loLKSiAS. Yes; on the 2dtli of April. 

Uhairman Wai su. Ami it o<< \irred on the tirst of the month? 

Mr. Ic.i-KSiAs. The trouble occurred on the 1 st ot March. 

Chairman Wat.sii. And four days more the hnv wo\dd prevent it 

Mr. I01.ESIAS. Well, jilnaidy it had to be debarred in the (luestion (►f mis- 
demeanor; it only has 20 days. 

('hairman Wai-sh. This was a misdemeanor case? 

^Ir. loLKsiAS. Yes, .sir. 

(Chairman Wai.sji. I would ask you right at this ]>oiin. I see this hnvyer 
charges you with using tlreurms. Did you use some tirearms there? 

Mr. Hu.esias. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And “steel arms,” it says. Did you have a knife? 

Mr. loLESTAS. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Dr a sword? 

Mr. Ioi.Ksi\s. No. sir; no. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. ^Martinez, so far as you know’, luive any firearms 
or a sword or a knife? 

Mr. Iglesias. Two or three ixu-'^ons. you w ill know’, have been put in tlie same 
charge, and the lawyer will ask to separate those fellow’s ; hut in order first 
that those arms and this knife appear in the charge, then tiiey took those two or 
three poor fellows w ith us. 

Chalrniau Walsh. Well, did your lawyer advise you that if they name<l some 
and did not name others that they could not prove somebody else had the knife 
or gun? 

Mr. Iglesias. No, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. And that they could not hrlnjr in sonielKHly else itinl i)rove 
they had a knife or a gun and charge it to you that you hud ItV 

Mr. IGLESIAS. And the same charge—and when we were at the polUe lanul- 
quarters, arreste<l, a friend went to the chief of police and asked jf we wanted 
anything we could get from our families, and he was clubhed and beaten. 

Chairman Walsh. What is his name? 

Mr. loLKSTAS. Tlie last slieet of the paper >ou will f»n<l it. I havi'n't icad it, 
but I want to put it in the record. 

Cliairman W'alsh. Oh, I see. 

(The paper referred to is printeil among the <*xlnbitv at the iiid of this 
subje<*t as “ Iglesias Exhibit No. 8.”) 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I want to a^k yon another nne'^tioii 1 nd Mr. 
(Iranela and Mr. Texidor and Mr. Carreras or Mr. .Mai tine/ did they have 
knives or guns or anything? 

Mr. Iglesias. No, sir; they spoke before mo. 

Chairman Walsh. All .sptnikers? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir; all of them; tliey wen' spt'akers befon' nu‘ and at the 
meeting. But the Intention was t<» demon.sirate that there was 1>() or ,‘10 iin*et- 
ings tliat were dispersed all over the island, and many spiailo'rs put in Jail and 
prosecuted. The only ones that was not (ated to be In Jail wen' the oflicials of 
the federation, and they got tlicm tog<‘tber — all the odicials tlicre 

Cliairman Walsh (interrupting). N(»w, llu' aihda\ It yon want to read from 
Mr. Pirls was that aftcT the viol took place in front of the police barrack.s, 
Mr. Iglesias, the police started to beating him, ami tln*y put lilm in tla'ir 
clutclies and taken him in those barracks, ami the <li>trict attornc.\ lieard of It 
and he W’ent to liirn, and after he w<‘nt in a time or twr> they came and took 
him dow’n to the headquarters and took tin* keys from him. aitliough lie ariosi 
them not to, and broke into all the desks and took Ha' papers away. 

Chairman Walsh. That is wliat is alleg«‘d hen‘? 

IVIr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And after they di<I it the <-ldef told tluan they were jus* 
tifii'd In didng it because tluw wmv looking for lii-carms .‘111(1 sti'd arms and 
guns and power, and so forth? 

Mr. Iglesias. Y('s, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Tlien, we will not read tlial 1 ref.'rring to tin' ]>aper 
already introduced as “ Iglesias Exhibit No. 8 "|. Von may i»rocc(‘(l. 

Mr. Igijcsias. I have an affidavit hy 228 fieople. 

Chairman Walsh. This uflldavit is sigiu'd liy 228 pciqili' freading:] 

“That the party or parti<‘s responsible for the' Idooily 1rag<‘dy which took 
place in Ponce on the 1st of March, Iblo, wen* (’aptain l‘\*rnandc/ Nater, of tlie 
insular police, and the iMilic<‘na*n at Ids orders, who witlioul niotivi* or cans(i 
whatever attacked the defeiis(‘lcss masses tliat w'ere then eelehrailng a im'cting 
at the market place at Ponce on the oc< asion of a general and pi'acefiil striki* of 
the agriculture workers tlirouglmut the island; that us a result of the hnilal 
attack of tlie police a man by the name of Cavalb'ro was killed and seriously 
wounded one Ilemeneglldo Robeldo and many otli(*rs injnrcd; that tin? pooide 
there eongregattMl did not maki* any attack in any form to Die i>ollc<*, nor old 
they make any provocation on anyliody, but lied wildly in all ilirectlons. All 
of wldch we have been eyewitne.sses.” 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And that was signed by 228 people wJm were eyc\vilne,ss(‘H? 

Mr. Iglesias. Y>s, sir; and swoin to. You will lind here people In all walks 
of life, merchants, lawyers, and manufacturers and prt'achers and many t(*achers. 
liecause the Ponce people, Just thousands of pcoph*, have* protested tn?nien- 
(lously against such brutal manner. It is tin* s(‘<‘ond time an occurrence of Die 
same kind has occurred in Ponce. Tlie papers in Ponce were protesting against 
this affair. 

Chairman Walsh. Are those the <*llp}dngs in Spanish? 

Mr. Iglesias. Those are Die <*lip]»iiigs in Spanish. One 1 am going to refer 
to though that the district attorney calleil up (.'urvujal, the oilllor of this jhiimt, 
and advise<l him not to be in touch more with the question of tlie meeting of 
the dlspersetl meeting. 

Chairman Walsh. Please inteniret the head of tliat for the benefit of the 
commission. 

Mr, Iglesias. This Is the Echo of Pom*e. 

Chairman Walsh. That la the name of the pni»er? 

38819“— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 11 63 
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Mr. loLEsxAfl. Yes, sir. 

(joiimiissloner O’Connell. What is the head line there? 

Mr, loiJ'isiAs. The I^eho editor before the tlscal. 

Chairman Wai^ii. WTuit does that mean? 

Mr. loLEsiAs. Ilefore the district attorney. 

('Iminnun Walsh. What did the laiper say? 

Mr. Jglksias. Tliis paper— all of tliem, all the papers In ronco protest ai^ninst 
such brutal and such (K*eiirremes there, ami there Svas one of the bnnrh of 
paiKus ax;ain.st the police. 

Chairman Wai.hh. What attitude did they take in this matter? 

Mr. Itu.F.siAs. Yt‘s; and every pap(T in Ponce— 1 ha\c all the copies heit* 
of every kind of paper there. Not one there but 

Chairman Wai^ih. (live the names 4 »f the i)ai)ers. 

Mr. I(JLKSIAS. El E<o de Ponce, El I>i i, La Concieiu ia Lil)re, {ind El A.^uilM, 
and El T tempo. 

Chairman Walstt. Are thost‘ all Poiici* ])apers? 

Mr. loLKSiAS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waisii. All ri^ht. Y 41 U .--ay tlu‘y tale the .same L^cneral attitude? 

Mr. lu I. ESI AS. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Put them in tlu' record. 

(Th(‘ two halclic‘S <d‘ tu'wspatK'r clippings referred to (Mditlod “El Echo ante 
el Fiscal,” March 16. lOl.T; “La Nola del dia, El eapltan Feruand(‘/ Nut^r y s:uar' 
dias que tomaron parte on l(»s sucesos de la Noclie tnl^ica <!tM)en ser ininedui- 
tainetde relevados,” Mart'h 6, IDlo; “ Himde esta la hhertad.” no <late; “Carta 
ablerta, el Hon Gobernenhu* de P. IL,” March 7, 1915; and “ Investium lou 
otlclal,” no (late; “Los succ'sos de aid(Micola‘.” dtded IMarcli II, 1915; i)uhlish(^d 
In El Eco de Ponc(' ; “ El Mol In del )uii(‘s,“ puhlislK*d in El l>ia, Marcli 5. 1915 ; 
“El siic(*s<) del limes,” published in La ('onciimcia Libre, March 7, 1915; “El 
meetitiK sanxxiU*nt<>,” puhli''hcd In El .\;AUlla <U* Piu'rto Kico. March 3, 191.); 
“ Taihor luTesta,” piihllslied in El Ticnip(>, .March, 1915; W(*ic sul)mil ted in 
printed form.) 

Mr. loiJCtiiA.s. Now’, the lof^islature of the iow('r hou^'t' of Porto Ulco to<*k 
a stand In roL'ard to (hat alTair at Poii<-c. 

Chairman Walsh. At what was .\our lM)nd li\('d in this case hroimbt on 
April l!0? 

IMr. I(u,KsiAS. In the first instance, it was Jjrj.odd. 

Chairman Walsh. Are >ou out on l)oud now? 

Mr, lui.KsiAS. Yes, $360. 

Cluilrmau Walsh. And .so is Marlim*/,? 

Mr. Iulesias. Yes, exeryoue of us. 'flu* lowm* ln)Us(' of tin' le;;isla I un^ I»ns‘^cd 
a motion. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is the iin)li«»n tr:inslat<‘(l there? lla\(‘ you ^ot a transla- 
tion of that motion? 

Mr. Tglksias. No, hut I luixc tlu* report of tin* commission 011 tin' lnv(‘sti- 
Katlon. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is that iranslaltMl into Eu^livh? 

Mr. Iglesias, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Let me look at it. 

Mr. Igt.ksias. Here It i.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, this <*onuuissiou w.as th(‘ commissitui of your orpini- 
7ntiou, was It? 

Mr. iGLEsrAS. No, a commission of the le;;istature. 

Chairman Wai.sh. They apiioinli^i a sivcial couiiidssion of the le^islatiirt' 
to investigate? 

Mr. I01.E8IA8. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Wa.s the legislature in session at the time this occurred? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the terms of the lower l\ous(> of that legis- 
lature? 

Mr. Iglesias. Sixty days. 

Chairman Wai«sh. And It happened to he in session at this time? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, I see they say : 

“ The commission has practlceil a careful investigation of the incident that 
oocurreil at Ponce, and gave a cluince to every interested party therein to 
explain tlie commission what he knew about the case. The facts may be dl- 
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vldeil Into two parts. Tho first which rolntos the nuiniior In which tho riot 
started and the other whlcli relates to the deaih «)f a certain Caballero. 

“The ^wents that gave rise to the disturbance of tlio public ix'ace are sub- 
judlce, and this coimnis.sion must not invade the jurisdiction of the court of 
justice. 

“ But one man was killiHl at Ponce at tlu' com lusion of the riot, and the 
commission heard the statements of many ]>ersons from tlu‘ various so< ial classes 
which proffer concrete charges againt a guardsman as iKung tla* cause* of the 
said man’s death, and, being prompted ]»y the desin* of obtaining just lee, wt* aia* 
obligtMl to declare that the <-ir<Mim.stances hi whleb this man's ileulli was 
brougiit about must be investigate<l. 

“ 'NVberi'as, the comndssion not imtertaiuing any d(‘sire to intrude uixm strange 
jurisdiction begs to advise the bouse of delegates that tills luxly Inform tlie 
attorney general of tlie e\]>e(ilen<y. in other words, the lu'eesslt.s. of investigat- 
ing the facts concerning the <lea(h of Caballen», and rurmsb tin* said oflict*- 
holder the record by the commission n‘Iall\e to this <lt‘lieal(‘ maitt'r. 

“The preciMlIng report lia\ing been approMsl 1>y the lumse of di'legates. it is 
hcreiiy n'spect fully suimdtted to the bonortdde attorne> geiu'ral along nith the 
reeonl In the idiove ref(‘rred repoid. 

“ T., Amkuko, 

“ Assishnil Sa n tnrn 

'riie balance of the r(‘poi*(, which contains a largi* amount of ti‘stlnion\, 1 see 
was submitted to the legislatmx' with this r<‘poit. and .xm i-an submit thiil to 
us so that we may luni* I! translated If w<‘ six* tit. 

Mr. Tgiesms. Yes. 

(Tlie paiMM’ so referred to Is printed among lla' (‘\hibits jit llu' (md of tins 
subject as “ Iglesias F.xhihit N<x 1.*’) 

Chairman Walsh. Is tliat tin* l(‘gislatun‘ you are still hilKlng about? 

iMr. Ita.Ksi \s. Yes. T ixmitmiber om* nuux* dist iiiguished nuin in INuiee toolt 
the floor. 

CliairniiUi Walsit. W'as la* a memIxM* o| the legislature*^ 

Mr. Igukstah. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. 1'Iiat is Mr. Soto? 

Mr. Toiesias. Yes. 

Chairman W\lkh. Mr. Soto mad»* a speixb in the House and this was tiiUen 
from Ids si>eech f reading! : 

“Mr. Foils Sot<» ask<‘(l Messrs. Hu.\ko and Martinez Nadel if from the 
declarations sworn before them it may l>e as.serteil that the polhx* ordensl 
Santiago Iglesias to leave the s]>eakers’ stand wddle he was speaking, and 
these two gentlemen nnsw'ered afiirmatively. 

“It being so, statetl Mr. F^ms Sot<x I believe that the occurrences that ha\o 
taken place at Ponce are of such a serious Importance tliat tla*y should not Iv* 
overlookeil by none of us who stand for the defense of tin* fundainenlul prin- 
ciples of tliat liberty we now^ enjoy under the Constitution of the FidtiMl Stati‘s 
and under those laws enacted by the legislature iif Portia Kicig It Is my uiider- 
.standing that the ixdlce is authorized In no ca.se to order any speaker to leave 
the stand, and to di.sband any naxding, because that fact slmpl.y l.s a violation 
of the law which guarantees the riglit of free speech, and for that rensmi, and 
not taking in consideration an.v of those details which signifies hut 1 <k> little 
in comparison to the fumlamental principles of tlie liberty of free speech. I 
move that the i:eport of the investigating commission be amended by adding to 
.same the following motion : 

“‘That the House of Delegates of Thudo Rico file within Its rwords its most 
energetic protest agaln.st tlie violation of the law defining the rights of the 
people, which violation was conindfti*d by the in.siilnr iiolice at Ponce, when 
ordering an orator to leave the stand wiiile he is siieaklng, and wiiile he wms 
exercising his legitimate right of cen*<ure or critbise.’ 

“This motion was lost for 10 votes against 11 votes in favor.” 

Now attached to tliat is the full address of tids delegate in Spanlsli? 

Mr. ioLKSiAR. Yes ; and w hat hnpr>ened is told there In that parH*r, which Is 
one of the leading papers of San .Tuan. 

Chairman Walsh. You may offer that In the record. 

fThe matter referral to, entitled “ Investigacloii de los suc(‘kos de Ponce, 
published In El Tiempo, March 10, 1915, at San Juan, P. R., was submitted in 
printed form.] 
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Mr. lOT-EsiAs. I wftnt to offer the picture of one man injured In Ponce and 
a letter he sent to the governor* and this picture represents almost the style 
Of our poor peasant workmen in Porto Rico. 

Chairman Walsh. He has his shoes off in this picture and is barefooted; Is 
that the way these workmen go all the time, or was that picture taken in his 
bedroom ? 

Mr. loi.EsiAs. That was taken when he came out from the hospital. 

Chairman Walsh. And that picture was tak(‘n in his street clothes? 

Mr. loLEsiA.s. The people took the picture. 

Chairman Walsh. This letter attached you refer to is as follows: 

“ Outline of a letter sent to the honorable the governor of Porto Rico by Mr. 
Hemenegihlo Uobletlo: 

“On the eleventh day of May of the present year IMr. ITemenegildo Robledo 
sent a letter to the honorable governor of Porto Hico, lion. Arthur Yager, stat- 
ing in a general way the following: 

“ That he was a spectator at a meeting held in the city of Ponce during the 
early part of March, this year. 

“That the police ordered the meeting to be ended and at the same time be- 
gan (the ]>ollce) firing and clubbing everybody at the meeting. 

“That the writer, on accourd of such attitude, went borne. 

“ That on his way home a policeman beat him in a desiierate wa.\ ; another 
policeman, whom I don’t know, tired against me twice, wounding me in the arms 
and on tire left side. 

“That the writ<‘r Imd to go to TTospltal Tricoebo, in th(‘ city of Ponce, Porto 
Rico, where ire was a iratient for nlxnit forty-tive days. 

“That the writer Ls now an invalid on account of tlie sliootlng, being Inutile 
of the left log. 

“ The writer states that he thinks it Is not a crime to go to a mwling to hear 
the orators, as he did. 

“ Ttiat lhi‘ only fault, If any, he committed tliat niglU was to be present at 
the nuKdlng, hearing the orators. 

“That, notwithstanding all the above facts, the writer 1ms been charged by 
the district altorney of Ponce of the crime of breacli of the peace (riot). 

“As tire writer don’t know the author the shooting, he asks the governor 
of Porto Rico tlie privilege of being allowed to identify the guilty policeman, 
so that the wrH(‘r be to estaldisii tlu» consequent criminal (‘barge. 

“The writer asks the lionorable governor to inhibit the district attorney at 
Ponce, Porto Rico, to try bis case, on account of having said functionary knowl- 
edge of all Injustices committed with the writer without having taken proper 
action. 

“The writer is willing to he accused by any other district attorney.” 

And attnciied to that Is a communication in Spanish, the communication of 
Mr. Robledo? 

Mr. IotK.siAS. Yes. 

rhalrman Walsh. Please offer that in the record. 

(The matter liore referred to is printed among the exhibits at the end of this 
sul»Ject as “ Iglesias Exldliit No. 5.”) 

Chairman Walsh. Ts that the usual custom for the people to go in their bare 
feet and be dresscil the way that man Is in that picture? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes; without shoes, and almost without clothes. 

Chairman Walsh. How much wages was this agricultural laborer getting 
whose picture is shown here? What wages did he get wlien he worked? 

Mr. loLEsiAs. 45 or 50 cents a day. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he a married man? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In gold or paper money, Mr. Weinstock would like to 
know. 

Mr. Iglesias. It is ITnited States money In Porto Rico. 

Chairman Walsh. The circulating medium is the same ns ours? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Right at that point, how does a man live on 40 cents a 
day? What Is the cost of living? 

Mr. Iglesias. It is higher than it is In the United States. 

Chairman Walsh. Where does the man live? For instance, do they furnish 
the quarters? 

Mr. Iglesias. He lived in a shuck in the country near Ponce. He has perhaps 
a little coffee In the morning, without sugar and without milk, and a piece of 
codfish and a piece of banana and perhaps some beans, and that Is all. 
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Chairman Walsh. This man’s name was what, that was injured? What was 
the name of the crippled man? 

Mr. loLESiAS. I don’t rememl)er his name; those paix'rs were s«m»( to me from 
Ponce. Now, we have here i>erhaps 14 (»r ir» atlldavlts, all in Spanish, hut all of 
them speak in the same way as the other copy. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, this one copy, wliich is the translation of the 
Spanish affidavits, of wlilch you have about 10 in all~this one of Alberto 
Fernandez? 

Mr. IGI.ESIAS. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. This one Is as follows: 

“‘Affidavit by Mr. Alberto FernamU*/. before the notary public of tic* city of 
Ponce, Porto Rico, Mr. Leopoldo Tonnes Garcia, March, 101 r>: 

“No. 1929. That he Is of nj?e; that he is a resbUmt of the city of Ponce, 
Porto Rico; that last nl;;ht about lialf past 11 lu' was comiuj; down from the 
moving picture, called ‘Cine Habana,’ and when be rea<bed the corner of 
Plaza Del Mercado, in the city <►! Ponce, Porto Rico, T liud out that there was u 
moetlnp: in front of the house of Mr. Julio Torres; that be slopped to hear the 
meeting; that Mr. Santiago Iglesias was in the luecdlng; that said Santiago 
Igleslas was then addressing the crowd; that In a monuMit a riot arose, and de- 
IX)nent saw the police tiring tlndr arms ami clubbing the assemblers; that 
deponent then run down Leon Stri'et, of tlio .sai<l city; that while dei>onent 
was going ])y the left ^sidewalk of Vi\es Street, h(' saw a polieeiuan heating a 

man with a stick resembling a stave; that the poor vietim beg the policeman 

to slop beating him (tlie victim), saying tlu‘se words, ‘Don’t bit me m(>re,* 
and tlien the policeman shoot 1dm, and the i>o<»r man said to said pollr*Muan, 
‘ IMease don’t kill me tliat I am going out,’ and Hkmi the poliivman slmot again 
a second time, killing him; tint the policeman left the poor nmn on tin* street; 
that captain of the Insular police, Mr. Nater, was told by the ixdiceiuau that 
the victim had u knife; that deponent w’ent to the pbuc* where the vicilju wiui 
lying and, seeing he was expiring, ran away; tint la* kia)w\s the policeman 

very well; that bis name is NorlKMio (>uiles; that be knows tlie i)oll<*eiJian 

perfectly w’ell. 

“ Tliere are about \~> more nnidavlls corroporaling the facts sworn l»y Mr. 
Alberto Fernamlez, to sliow’ that tia* i)ora(‘ was the exclusive* i)arly wla», in a 
\lolent way, emled the meeting above reiern‘el, resulting d(*atlis and W(»uu(UmI 
persons, who were Innoc<*nts ami we*re in ju’op<*r mauiu'r la.*aring tla* pa<‘ltic 
meeting given by the lala)rers on strike. * « * ’’ 

Mr. Iglestas. A resolution of tla* low’er bouse asked the atlorn(*y g(*m*ral to 
make an investigation of that partie-ular case. The* district atlona‘y of Poia'e 
made the Investigation and fouial that the P<»lic<» (>\dlcs was ri'sixmsibb*. 

(’bainiian Walsh. Y<ai may put that atlalavit In tla* rcconl. 

(The affidavit referred to is jeriuted ana)ng tla* (‘xbiidts at tla* (*nd of this 
suleject, marked “Kxbil)it No. 0.”) 

Chairman Walsh. Have jou a translation of the report of (be c»tnmdltJ*«? 
of the legislature? 

Mr. Iglesias. No; the only report was Ibat you read before. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh, ye.s; tliat was the result of the Imestigation? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes; tlie result of the investigation was to Indict a jiolic(*man. 

Chairman Walsh. Was the ix>llceimHi Indicted? 

Mr. loLESTAS, Yes; bv the distrlet attorney of l^onco for voluntary bomlefde. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the highest degrw of hoiideide, v«)lnutary homi- 
cide? 

Mr. Iglesias. I think so. , , m * t 

Chairman Walsh. What is the greatest punisbmeiit that can lx* Infficted 

for it? , , 

Mr. Iglesias. That is assassination in the secoml degnn*. 

Chairman Walsh. Does capital punishment exist In the Island? 

Mr. Iglesias. Y^. , , , . 

Chairman Walsh. Can smh an offender he imnl.sbed by I hat. In the Island? 

Mr. iGLEST.vs. No; it is third nr fourth degrei* for killing a man. 

Chairman Walsh. Such as shooting him without malice, or something like 


Mr. Igtj:8Ias. Yes. But now I w^ant to refer to the same question because 
perhaps 90 per cent of the people of Porto Rico are asking that something be 
done, and the governor ims promistxl to do something. But at the same lime 
we find the governor defending these men. 

Chairman Walsh. Defending the policemen? 
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Mr. IGI.K8IAS. Yes, sir; In this way. First, to the executive board of police; 
this board appointed by the goveruor. makes the declaration telling that tlie 
iwlice i» iuuo4*ent, and they denote from the police fund $100 to defemi this 
police, and at tlie same time passe<l a collection of money among all the head- 
quarters of the police to def(‘nd that police. 

Chairman Walsh. The executive board appointed by the governor conducted 
an investigation, did they? 

Mr. Iglesias. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. But they just made a tinding that he was innocent? 

Mr. Iglesias. Innocent; and paid the money In. 

(’liairman Walsh. That is government funds? 

Mr. Iglesias. I believe so. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did they get the $100? 

Mr. loi.EsiAs. Police funds. 

(’lialnnan Walsh. From the iwdice funds? 

Mr. Iglesias. No; from the funds of tlie boanl. It is the hoard of poliri* llmi 
have tlie charge, to qualify the poliie. 

fdmirnian Walsh. And the money that liiat b<mrd lias is taken out of the 
local taxation; Is it? 

Mr. loiJcstAM. I cun not say to that. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they vote $100? 

Mr. Iglesias. Tlie only thing now is that the police is under l»ail, and ser\- 
ing ids duty us before. He has not been relieved. He Is sinning in the suiiii* 
IKisltlon a.s a man that has the conlldenee of his superiors. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you the statement In English? 

Mr. Iglesias. No; in Spunlsli. Tlie commission of police sny.*^ that die h;i> 
no record of voting $1(K) of tills fund to defend Idin. Besides timt, in(>st of tlie 
colieetlon of money has been taken from 13 police lieadquarters, to help this 
polii'C killer. That Is a statement that lias been taken from the press. Now. 
in Ponce wo find a cominunieation of several workmen, where they accused 
the police of coming to their homes and threatening them to go to work or 
leave the house. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. Does the (onipany own the Ikiusos? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir; and some of our peo])le were taken out without any 
process of law. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Who t<*ok tliem out. tlie police? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes; the police. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliis tliat .\ou otTer Is dated Eehrnnry the 21th, and is 
signed by Juan Figueroa, Juan \’e7.qn(‘z. l.iiis Colon, .luanlto Figueroa, Gi'rardo 
Vega. 

“IkiNCE, P. Tl., Fchntarff 2). 10 to. 

“J/r. Chairman of the Strilcr Committer: 

“We are pleased to Inform you that yesterday at 2 p. m. Polieemaii Ilios 
came to us. He is on duty at Central Fortuna and came to bring us an order 
from tlie boss former (Jefe de Cultivo) Mr. Hanson. Said order related to the 
Inlmrers ivlio did not want to break tlic strike were given a 44-hour.s limit to 
move out of the quarters, and in case they disobey tills order we would be 
expelled by the iwllce from tlie said quarters without any more legal advice 
and without the need of any civil pnicedure of any kind. 

“Thus it is we have been obliged to go hack to work for 50 cents (the same 
price-) for to do otherwise meaut sure expulsion for us from *the above referred 
quarters. 

“The said police Rios, who hears badge No. 45 after transmitting us the 
order which Mr. Hanson gave liiin, spoke to us iu these terms : 

“ Tlie Company is most too good for you. for you are getting liousing facilities, 
your medicine free. If the employers w'ere otherwise they would charge you, 
make you pay for the rooms ami medicine. 

“The same day In the morning the agents of the company passed around 
a circular in which it is said the governor and Secretary Travieso had given 
orders not to allow any one to hold public meetings in the rural zone, also 
the parading and holding of public meetings in the country or about the streets 
or highways. The same circular salil that each striker should stay at home. 
Groups of three persons as stateil In the said circular were not allow’ed, and 
he who did not comply with this order w’ould be arrested by the police. 

Very sincerely, yours.” 

Mr. Iglesias. Now, there are telegrams that I wanfr to give from every part 
of the country. 
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Chairman Walsh. Giving flit^ mmiuions iiu'n' wiiii rt^iM'cucp t<> 

the striking agricultural workers? 

Mr. loLESiAs. Yes, sir. 

Clialrman Walsh. Are they all fn*m i)art.s, or sc.iiie fnan tli»‘ saiuo 

parts? 

Mr. Iglesias. Different parts. 

Chairman Walsh. All from different pl{U‘(‘s? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yos, sir; and some tele;4:i mims Innn the gover!\(»r. when this 
man applied for help. The mutter has been referred to the police, uiul wjl! 
be investigated, he said. 

(The telegi-nras referred to are printed among the exhibits at the eml of this 
subject liS “Iglesias Exhibit No. 7.“) 

Mr. Iglesias. I want to read a telegram from the mayor to tlie gceernor. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It ifi English? 

]Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. I am informed 

Chairman Walsh. Let me see It, please. (i:e;nling:) 

AuEnuo, Fihrnatjf 21, 

PTon. Governor of Porto Rico, San Juan, P. /?. 

1 am informed constitutional rights have lu^en suspended In Areelbo. f do 
not see why this shoiihl be done In a city where conditions an‘ the same as In 
other ix*aceful parts of the Island. I Udleve this ine.isnre taken esix^cially hen* 
will tlirow disciH'dlt upon this peoi^le and this local administration. [ sincerely 
advise and recpiest reconsiderati(»n to avoid wtaikiaiing of pc^ojih^’s nmrtdcn(<* 
in American principles of government. This administration offers licarty co- 
operation to keep order. 

E. I>\M)i<oN. Mayor af Arnahv. 

^Ir. I(;lesl\s. I w’ant t<» refer to a telegram ihat I sent m.\seir to the gover- 
nor of Porto Rico, and tlie reply. 

Chairman Walsh (reading) : 

Hon. Arthur Yager, 

(tovernor of Porto Pico, ^an Juan, P. R,: 

Went barrio Areedho to hold labor UKK'tlng, being absolutely prnhlhiteil right 
free speech and meeting by iK)lice, which informed me to hnNc* superior orders 
to dissolve every meeting in barrios .‘uid pnl)lic roads; jirohibiting also gi*oups 
ten persons hearing national flags. Earnestly re(pn*st you to grant this iH‘oph* 
constitutional rights mc'etiffg and free speech for credit sacred American 
liberties. 

American FtMleration of L.ahor rccpiest you to gn.irantee my constlttitional 
rights of free sp<M*ch ami meeting. 

Santi\oo T(,1F,S1\H. 

Oryaniicr Amcruan Fnicrat^on of Laitor. 

San Juan, I'chruarif 21, lOta, 

^fr. Santiago Igt.esiak, 

Arcciho, P. R.: 

I have receivi’d your telegram, and with refen‘n(v to same wish to state that 
constitutional rights of free .sikn^cIi and asscnihlN lia\e not been snsfM'fid(*d, imt 
that in view of the existing condition in the Island, and in ordt'r to guarantee 
peace and tranquillity to all the Inhahitauts of I’orlc^ Ri( (», 1 ha>e found It neces- 
sary to place the rural zone under the control of the chief of poll<*e, who is 
directly responsible to me for its i>eace and order. Urban zone will be regu- 
lated as before. Request you to kindly see my proclamation to the people of 
Porto Rico and my letter to chief of police, which you will find in any of to- 
day’s morning papers, so that you may know exactly what ray position Is. 

Arthur Yager, Oovenwr, 

Mr. Iglesias, W^ell, I went to the chief of police and showed this telegram, 
and he said the mayor w’ould grunt a permit. He says, ** I never will permit 
you to speak anvwdiere. I will not permit ten peasants or five iwsants, and this 
kind of demonstrations will he prohibited. ^Yell, I Inquire. “ It Is Just through 
the Island,” and he said, “Yes, sir; all through the island it Is the same.” 
And I have affidavits here 

Mr, Walsh. Are they In English? 

Mr. Iglbsias. Yes, sir; in English. I have the translations. 

Chairman Wai^sh- Let me see them, please. [ Reading : 1 

“Affidavit from Nlcomedes Rivera, Emilio Farlza, Jose ^l. Roman, and Pablo 
Ramirez; To thfe effect that on February 22. 19115, they were held up on the 
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lontl loading from Ajecibo to S:in Juitn, near tile Central Cambalache, anri to 
fijeir surprise fbe.v iouiitl that twe policemen orderetl them to abandon tbe auto 
car, where they \^ere ^toin^r, and to hold up their hands as if they had been 
bandits, in order that they might be searched. They were searched, and nothing 
was found on them. 

‘‘.Vtlidavit of Esteban Padilla: That on February 20, 1915, the declarant, in 
company of Messrs. Santiago Iglesias, Nicomedes Hlvera, and Manuel Francisco 
Uoja.s, went to a place known as “ Doiningiiito ” for the purpose of holding a 
nnvting. That on reaching the place the local officer of the insular police, Mr. 
(^hapel. was informed by Mr. Tgle.sla.s, general organizer of the A. F. of L. that 
a MK'etlng was going to be held, whereupon tlie ofhcer in question objected to 
such meeting, stating that he was carrying out orders from his superiors, and 
the declarant and his companions had to return to the city without obtaining 
their purpose. 

“Ailldavlt of Nlcomeiles Rivera : That on February 20, 1915, about 4.30 p. ni., 
the deponent, in his capacity of organizer of the American Federation of 
Labor, w<Md to barrio “ Dondnquito ” for tlio purpose of illustrating tbe masses 
in their duties and riglits in connection with the agricultural strike, but he was 
not i)(*riniltetl to address them bv th(‘ ]>orn e statioiie<l at said barrio. That dur- 
ing the time that he remained there the deponent noticed that some of the men 
w'ho a< ted as strike breakers were md permitted by the police to stand about 
till* house where luul to <‘ollect their money for the work perforrae<l and 
who had been offered increase in wage fur so doing. l>ut which w'as not fulfilled 
by the employers, the police assisting the latter with their clubs and threats 
in keeping aw'ny the protesting laborers from the place. 

“Affidavit of Esteban Padilla : That on February 21, 1015, while the deponent, 
in company of Nlcoine<]es Uhera, were going through tlie f.ares road to barrio 
Dondnciuito, two policemen ordered the automobile stopped and proceeded to 
seaiv'h them for arms. That the matter was brought to the attention of Mr. 
Shettinl and District Attorney Aponte and they were promised that there Nvould 
not he a repetition of the matter. That notwithstanding this promise they were 
again hold up the follow ing day by two otlior policemen and all the occupants 
«d' the a\doinol)ile seaiahed worse than the day pi’cvions,” 

Mr. Igi.ksias, We sent n commission to the chief (»f police, tbe general chief 
of police. In order to make an agreement how we can hold meetings. They say 
there never will be iiermfts to hold such a meeting In any place, in any manner. 
Here Is a telegram regarding the arrests. 

(’hairman AVai-sh. Is it lii English? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. [Reading:] 

Akkchio, February 16, 19J5. 

.fusTiciA, Free Fedora Fioii, Sun Juan: 

Strikers arrested nial sentenced forthwith without defense for earrying 
working tools. Case and trial summarily, Pedro Ri\era, Esteban Martinez, 
Rantista Ayala, Faust Ino Meillna, (iMstino Hernandez. Eighteen sentences 
jxMidlng. A woman held under securities hundred dollars for disturbing peace 
and extortion, according to police. 

Whenever pos.sible let e<litnr come here. 

M. F. Rojas, 

Chairman Stnke Conimitfcc. 

And those p<N»ple were discharged after npi>eaiing in the district court, being 
In Jail about 28 days. AVhen tlay went to tbe illstrict court they were dis- 
missed, their case. Now’, another case — two nffidnvlis more. 

Chairman Walsh (rending), “Affidavit of Pablo Ramirez and Jos6 Maria 
Roman : To the eiXect that they had been intrusted by the strike committee to 
establish a service of vigilance in behalf of the strike at barrio Campo Alegre, 
Hatlllo, duo to the many abuses that the workers were subject In that section 
at tlie hands of the police. That the deponents were violently assaulted by two 
policemen. They begun by asking If dej^Kinent were carrying arm; then they 
pnweed to make a search on our persons and ask for our names. On giving 
the names they stated that ‘ this are the birds we w ere loking for,’ and forth- 
with they assaulted the deponent with their hands and club to the extent that 
the horses on w hich deponent were riding were abandonetl to seek refuge at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Rosado, w’here deponent remained until the following 
day for fear of a new’ attack. That medical attendance was required for treat- 
ment of the blows received as Is shown by the medical certificate attached to 
this declaration. That the matter was reported to the district attorney and 
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Chief Shettinl, who stntofl that they would niako nn iuvostipitlou. whWU was 
never made, and the result Is unknown. 

“Affidavit of Esteban Padilla: Stales under oath that on February 19 19i:) 
he was called to the Insular police head<iuarters about 8 or 9 a. in.” where he 
was met by Mr. Geo. R. Shantou, chief of the insular poli<*e. the distrh l attor- 
ney, Mr. Jos6 R. Aponte, and District Chief Schettlny, and oHum- policemen. 
That he was told by ^Ir. Shantou that ineetim.rs in the rural /one w(m»‘ pro- 
hiblted as well ns any manifestation or ;rroui) of more than ten ihm-soms even 
under shelter; that it was also prohibited to carry Haj^s, and wluui usImmI to 
explain whether the national flajr, too, was told that all kinds of ibi^^s; tluit the 
d(M:*larent su^rj^ested that he be allowe<l 24 hours only to k"o through the oountry 
districts to hold meetin^;s in onler to inform the peo])le of tlu' (Joxeniment 
prohibition as Ions as it has not been made iniblic, but it was refuMMl.” 

Mr. loLESiAS. Well, Mr. Chairman, 1 think 1 w’on’l want to rt‘ad mon* alll- 
davits. I iKU'haps have nearly 100 atli<lavits. 

Ciiairman Walsh. And do they all, those hundred (hat \on r» ter to, con- 
cern Ponce — or all other places in the island? 

Mr. Iglesias. All other places In the Island. 

Chairman Walsh. And it covers the topic of inlerlVreme with llu* siiikers, 
and the conduct of the police and su<-h mait«*rs as .\(tu havi* already detailed? 

^Ii*. Iqu:si\s. Yes. 

('hairman Walsh. And it is lilo* that, tin' same acm-j-al line? 

Mr. Igle.sias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. W(* will r«Md all <»l (he a(bda\ns: _\ou (an Jiist ollVi- (heni 
in the record. 

:Mr. Iglesias. They are translated. 

Chairman Walsh. I sec they an' all alonjx (hat same p'la'ial line, that they 
were as.saulted by tin* jioln'O, and .as they claim, witlamt enuse, and eomplaln- 
inj; of the conduct of the police. 

Mr, Igi-esias. Yes, sir. 

(The jiapors refc'rred to are jirinted amon;^ the (‘\hibi(s at tin* (aid ol' this 
.subject as “ Igle.sias FAhibit No. 8,*’) 

Mr. iGiEsns. And here are h'b'Krams, too. 

Chairman Wat sir. These are tel(.‘}H*ams la'terrin^ to (he fact that at dilD'rent 
plnca's they rofnscal to allow’ them to hold meetin;.;s, or be U[>on tla' Inuhway, 
and beinj? stoppc'd on the public bi;;bway and searclnal, and tlii'y an* all Unit 
way, except one from Andres Orellano, wbicli la'ads: 

15.\R( Ki-oM-TA, P. U., Fvhruarn 27, 

Mr. Santiago Ingi.esias, 

Fcderacioii Liber, San Juan, P. R.: 

Trial held to-day. .Tndpe convi« ts; 10 d<»llars or jail. Fays the fine. T am 
set free. Ask for suaranth's. Chief t^abrera p(‘rs(‘eiites. 

\\i)UKs Okemano. 

(The telegrams above n'ferred to are ]>riiued amomr tin* (Abibits at tli<‘ end of 
this subject as “ Ingleslas Exhibit No. S ) 

Mr. Ingtj:stas. Hc'rc is nn anida\it from Mrs. Sofia Rivera. 

Chairman Wai.sh (rending). “Allida\it of Sofia RiAora.’ 1o the ene«l that 
on February Id, 1916, the deponent, while standing with her four .sons at the 
level pass on tlie railroad line of the (V'Utral Camhalache, which cros.sc'S the 
road from Areclbo to San Juan, and where she Is ('inployed to att(*nd the eross- 
iug, the deponent was an eyewitness of the ahu'-es of the police with defenseless 
laborers. The police with their club and in an nggr<*ssive manner assaulted 
them. This caused nie to call for help, w’hich brought some pi'rsons to the 
place. The police that heated the lalmrers tlien confronted me and abuse me 
with words, and on demanding resjM'ct on they part the deponent w'as arresttnl 
and locked In jail. That bail was fixed for my provisional relea.se. That the 
trial was held, and without any witnesses but the police I w’as given W) days 
for disturbing the peace in the person of the police. The defKiiu'nt further 
states that the laborers assaulted by the police were all of them strikers. 

Mr. Inglesias. Now comes more f(*legrams from the governor that the matter 
will be taken up and be investigated. 
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Chairruai» Walsh (ivuiliuij) : 

“Municipal Govebwiknt, 

“ Maunabo, P. R., February ^6, 

“ Wheroas the active anticapltalistic propaganda has so emphaslze<l Itself as to 
constitute a menace lu this vicinity; 

“ Wliereas stjctlon 30 of tlie municipal onlinance autiiorizes me to take the nec- 
essary steps for tiie munageinent of the municipality in pursuance with the 
laws, It being the true meaning of these to preserve the peace; I have thre('- 
tV)re determined the following: 

’ To temporarily forbid the holding of any public meetings within tlie limits 
of the town, and in order that this decision be curried out tliere is issueil a copy 
of this provision which has been handed to the chief of tlie poli<e headquarttas 
ol this town of Maunabo. 

“ Vtk. Oirriz y I.oi’F//. 

“ Mayor of the MunicipalUy.'' 


“ This Is an exact <*opy of the original, ami 1 therefore issue the same upon 
llic r(‘gm‘s( of a <ei‘lain Florencio (labello. 

“Maun A lio, February J({, /.'>/, 7. 

“Seen and approved (Vo. Bo.) 

I” 1'he seal of xMaunaho niunh’lpallty and the signature of :M:iy(»r Vte. Ortiz y 
l.opez.’’ I 

Mr. Inoocsias, Here is another. 

Cliairman Walsh (reading) : 


“ Offick of the Mayor. 


** Yaburoa, l\ R . February 191, 

“ Mr. .losK Dii.er'A, A‘c/l A. F. of L. 

“ Okar Sir: In answer to your letter reqne.sting use of the jiiihlic srimirc 
(plaza principal) on Tuesday next, must say you may use the same for holding 
a meeting at any hour wh(‘n the Catholic and Protestant clmrches are not hold- 
ing services. 

“ Very truly, yours, 


“ ,Tosk Bkrrios, Alealdcf * 

Wlio is Jose Dieppa? 

IMr. lui.KsiAH. He is an organizer. 

Chairman Walsh. An organizer of v\hat? 

Mr. loLKHiAS. Of the FriH' Federation of Workmen. And here is anotluM* 
from Yabiu'oa. 

Chairman Walsh. It is denying ilu* use of the pulillc square for publi(‘ 
meetings? 

Mr. loLKMTAK. Yes. Here are some telegrams. 

Chairman W\i,sir. Tliey are telegrams from the secretary of the governor 
acknowledging receipt — I will read them: 


S\N Juan, P. R., February 12, 191, 'i. 

INTr. Enrtquk Vklkz, Cabo Rojo, R, R.: 

Telegram r^-eived. Indorsed labor bureau. 

M. A. Munoz, Seeretary to Covemoi'. 
?(an Juan, P. R., February 20, 191,7. 

To JosK Dieppa, Yabucoa: 

IiniXKSsihle to leave San Juan and leaving a thousand matters undone. On 
some other occasion will be pleased to appear. 

J. C. Bills, Jr. 
San Juan, P. R., February 20, 1915. 

To JosK DIF.PPA, Yabucoa: 

Much pressing business hinders ns from acceding to the urgent expressed in 
your telegram. 


Mr. Tqlkstas. That kind of telegrams we have had by the dozen, telling on 
account of pressing matters they cun not leave San Juan to help the people. 
Here is a clipping from the paper. 

Chairman Walsh. Is It in English? 

Mr. loLESiAS. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. liOt me .see It, please (reading) : 

“ Influence of the speaker is called for to hold a meeting. 

“ The speaker of the house of delegates receiveil a telegram from the town 
of Guayama informing him tliat the laborers wanted to hold a meeting in the 
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country district named Jobos, and that they wore not allowed by tlie police to 
do so. The laborers are requesting Mr. de Diegt>. sijeaker of* the luaise to 
interpo.se his influence to be permitted the holding of that meeting. 

•Wmong the orators that were to take pan in the nuHMing there wen* ili.> 
lawveis Messrs. Martinez Ihivilu and CViwoni deli, both of them e\ dele-ale^ !.* 
the house of delegates.” 

Mr. luLESiAS. And on the same line you will liiid In every Kovn and eit\ 

Chairman Walsh. The same request? 

Mr. Iglksias. Yes, sir; and denltsl. 

Chairman Walsh. Here is one from Floreiu-io Cabello; 


“M.vi'NAno, i*. It. r(f)}int)u im'i. 

Santiago Iolksias, 

Jusheia, San Juan, P. R.: 

\\ orkingmen on .strike ha<l the purpose to go in a i>annle to the near town 
of Yabiicoa, and the chief of police notilied us that he had received an (oder 
from the general headquarter.s, and that in pur.siinnce of it he had to pre\eiit 
all kind of acts or puriuh^s oulside of tlie url>nn zimo. \\e l)eli(‘ve tids to be 
al>usivc. Please reque.st Julio A>bar to protect befon* tbe Imuse of delegates. 

Flokencio Caijei.1.0, PicHidint. 


I Tn»n''lai i<»n ] 

Mai naoo, I*. U., I't hninnj ?.?, f!U:> 
Hon. Goyernoe of Pohto Ilico, San Juan. P. R. 

Sir: Sinci* the beginning of tlie auricultiiral workers’ strike the altitude <»f 
the fKM)j)le Is ami have bt*en a peanUul one, ami no mie ixu’sous liave been ar 
rested during tlieso ten dti^s the striki* liuvi* lastixl. 

The arriving here ot tin' clii(‘f (d poli<-e nanuMl Aziia wlio is (wery where pro- 
voking the people liave cause a general consternation. He has inadi* the siaie- 
luent that iie shall snatcli tiu* Aim*rican Hag from tin* hands of lliat liearlng 
it, and that lie would cause ever.xliody to go l»ack to work hy im*aii of his clul). 
In a wmrd, tlie attitude <d' tliis new clilef of polii’e is intoleraliU* to tlds peuee- 
ful peojde, and vve resixMMIull.v inspiest ,von to kindly order lids <*ldef to be re- 
moved from here .so as to pn'vent lamentalih* consequences, and so tlmt wo 
ina.v l)e able to keep iieace la^re. 

The signers of this telegram are all niendmnts ami no strikers, and wo see 
onr interests threaleneil b.\ the altitude of the iioliee, tlioiigh up to lids dale 
order have not been altered. 

Juan Kivera, Carmelo Garcia, .luan Garcia Ortiz, Fvarlsto Fer- 
nandez, Octavio Garcia (farrnacciitico) , Jose G. Sanchez, 
Juan Lafueiite, Salvador Ix'gea, Juan 1\ Delgado, Federico 
I.eon, Serafin i>elga<lo, Casimlro Fstebe, Floreiiclo CalK'llo, 
President Strike Committee. 

Mr. Iglksias. We now pri'sent them from several other towns. 

(’hairman Walsh. Telegrams fiom several other towns to tlie delegates at 
San Juan? 

Mr. Iolksias. To the central tJlicers of tin* American Fishu-al ion of LmIku*. 

, Chairman Walsh (reading) : 

IlriiAiAo, Pvht uar]i 17. JlU'i. 

Sa.ntiago Iglf.rtas. 

Justicia, San Juan: 

Policemen serving at the district of Central llorlnqiieii have clubbwl workers 
on strike. We earnestly call for investigation. Pis)ple is indignant for such in- 
justice. Minor children are biMng emplovtsl to violate mir sigmsl contnu t. 

Abtubo Figueroa, Corretpondmt. 

(The telegrams referred to are printed among the exhibits at the end of this 
sub.iect as Igleslas Exhibit No. 9.”) 

Mr. Iglesias. Now, as to the procee«Iings of the omployerH In regard to us. 
This Is an original circular that the sugar growers’ as.sociation lias pa.ssed all 
over the sugar manufactories. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is It In English? 

Mr. Iolksias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. lA*t me have it, plea.se. (Reading:) 
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COPY OF A I.KTTKU 1 KOM THK SCOAK OltOWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Sugar CJiionERs’ Association of P. R., 

.Va/i Juan, P. R., March 18, 1013, 
To the members of the Cl. Association, Ran Juan, P. R, 


Dear Sirs and Friend: Tlie Federaclon Ueprional of Porto Rico, a working- 
men’s society duly organized with regulations approved of, and of wliich I fur- 
nisli you with a copy, wishes to ]msh Its works of organization and establish 
coinndttees in all the towns of the islaml, and in such a capacity will liave a 
tendency toward educating the working classes to habits thrift, quiet, and 
morality, and discourage them from the customs of n'sorting to strikes, which 
are upheld by the Free Fed<*ration, ami I deem tins a quite fitting course to 
adopt, and we should assist in the work of extending its influence and effects; 
and I have beiui advised by the heads of the said Federaclon Regional that a 
small contribution of ,$ir» per sugar cane grower, even for once, w’ould be a 
great help to them in the ^'organization of tlu'ir work, in the establishment 
of wiiich they have taken so mm-h Interest. T h.ave accordingly thought proper 
to look with favor u]vui the plan of the Reghmal and forward’ same to you; 
and, after examining the said plan and are in full accord with it. then If you 
apiwove of It just si'iid your check to the organization for the fifteen dollars 
asked. 

The Federaiion Regional and the I.lga Obrera are two separate organiza- 
tions but which are working along the same liiu'S in tin' proce<slings, but both 
are contrary <q)enl> all lines to the methods w’hich tin* Free Feileraclon is 
adopting. 

Awaiting your reply, T remain, 

^'(‘ry fri(*ndl.\, .\ours. 


R. Ahoy Renitez, President. 
Noie. — '' riu' naim' also bears tin* imprint of the signer. 


l^Ir. riiantK'ry, who examiiu'd >our docunu'nts, says that all that .^ou have 
left contain the geimral matter? 

Mr. Toi.estas. Rut this is a new' jiolnt. 

(Mudrman Wat-sii. All right : i)ass it oxer. 

Mr. loEEsrxs. It is to demonstrate' — --- 

(chairman Wai.su. n'lu* (‘luployors’ association was I’lspu'stlng the nu*mbei*s of 
their ass(*ciation to subscribe' to anotlu'r alh*g('<l ass<K*iation of W’orkers? 

Mr. Im.Esi \s. M’lth the aim In .sight to br«*ak 

Cliairman Waisii. Tlu'y we're opp«>s(‘d to the fe'eleration? 

Mr. Idi.EsTAs. Yes, sir. Now\ the lette'r that is mentioned in that letter 

Fhalrman Walsii. Le t nu' look at it if it is in English. Is that the other 
organization that they approve of? 

ISlr. Ic.EEsixs. Yes, sir; honorary members. 

Chairman Waisii (reading): 


llonorar]! Memiters: Arthur Yuf/rr, J. (\ Pitts, jr.: Jose de Diego; Manuel F. 
Rossu: Penito /.atuondo; Ramon Valdts Fottian; Ramon Xegron Flores. 

“Sr: In jmrsunnee* xvith a resolution passeel by the executive committoe of 
the ‘ Tdga Obrera de Puerlo Rico,’ an instltutl<»n w hich for the last three years 
has organized and maintained a program, an ideal and a force for a more 
perfect understanding betxveen capital and labor. The I.iga has deemed proper 
to select llfte^m commercial (‘oncerns of the highest reputation and good posi- 
tion in the barrio of ITierta <ie Tierra and among this number yours is included 
in order that you glxe your most simultaneous wish and trusting in the good 
accruing from tlu'm all, these will not hesitate to coojierate xvith their mite 
to help defray the printing of a large manifest which xvlll be issued on or about 
the fifteenth of this montli, and a few copies xxe shall forward you for xvhat- 
ever use you may choose to make of them. 

“Thanking you in advance for the adherence you may deem proi)er in favor 
of this |>etltion of ours, xvhich xvill be highly appreciated by all the members of 
this body, we remain. 

“ Very resi>ecl fully, yours. 


“ Joaquin del Llano, ,Tr., 

“ The Chairman^ 


Mr. Iglestas, Also, I don’t charge that any of these honorary men have the 
intention to glxe their sanction to those men to write letters and ask for money, 
nevertheless it appears that it xvas a strikebreakers’ association. 
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riinirmnn Wat.sh. You olnim it is a sirikoln-onkors’ ns^ociMilon. niul .xnir 
ooiiiplalnt is, whether thest^ men authorized ii or not. Miey were ein-nlMliii- ji 
letter under the name of tlie Government, or Mr. Bills? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. The men were w'(»rklni;nuM», or at least lie helitwes 
they are defending, or have some kind of eoiu iliation lu'tweeii workmen ami the 
employers through the Bureau of Lal)or. The Bureau of Lahor. a«<-enllng with 
the law that creatoil that hiirean, and which the fe<leratlt)n worluMl s<» hard to 
have the law passe<l, makes It the duty to go on pk-u-es on strike ami in\esti}^aie 
matters of the strike, and their work along the line of hringlng the two parties 
together to discuss the matter with a view' of conciliation and agrwimmt. In 
Fajardo we had about 23 liours’ <liscussi«,n with one of the liiagcst comcrus, 
sugar concern, discussing matters in the line of an agn'cmcnt. Oiu* of the rcje 
resentatives of the Bureau of I.ahor was pn'sent at that tiims and aflis' 
hours of discussion we got together on an agreement on t!a‘ line of raisin-: tin* 
wages, according to the price of sugar. 

Gliairman Walsii. Is it in English? 

]\[r. loLKSiAS. I liavo only one of the i>ap(‘rs. 

riialrman Wat.sit. Is it in English? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Let me s<‘e if wc can g« t at it. (Ih-ading:) “'The sugar 
situation and the recent strike.” 

This states it properly, does it, this m-w --paper clipping? 

ISIr. Iglesias. From the grow<*rs’ si<le. 

Chairman Wat.sh. 'Phis is from the (mujiIowm's’ side? 

Mr. Iglesias. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh (reading): ‘'The following aiti<lc .ipix-ared In the l.tmi^l- 
ana Planter of Eehrnary 27, IPir>: 

“At a meeting of the Sugar Producers* Association, held in San .Tmin last 
week, I'epresentnthes from most of tin* larg<* sugar iiitcnn-sts all oxc-r tin* Island 
discussed means of hainlling the situation ttnd liimlly ask(‘d for Ji corifma-nce 
W'ith Governor A'ager and n^rpiested the (Mdisiing of at least ‘20d tnorc nisaiar 
police. The sugar men jissert<‘d that fully this nnmlHM* w<‘re rc(piii‘c<l to 
proxide adequatt' protection for sugar proptady am) to prexamt strlkci’s and 
agitators from coercing contented laliorers into strikes and itossjhie x iolenec. 

“At tliis c<inference Goxernor Yager was told that in xarious s<s*lions cane 
fires had folloxvod meetings of strilo-rs tit which threats xxa-ri' made hy strikers 
against the jiroix’rty of cam* men. If was dei'idc'd, howcxir, that tio more 
police w'onld he einiiloyod except as a last ineasun*. lOfforts to roach some 
definite phiii whicli nil of tin* sugar men should follow out in dealing with 
their labor were considtamd inadxlsabk* because of the <lirfor(‘nt conditions 
which exist in the different sections. 

“Most of those wlio attcmled tlie meetings xvere inclined to ojipose a basks 
of settlement which the Fajardo Sugtir Co had n'aclicd with Its lahor(*rs, whi<*h 
provided for a sliding scale of xvages to be ba.seil on the price of sugar. Since 
this agreement was entere<] into if was found unsatisfactory by the hdiorcrs 
and after a trial of but txvo days if xvas dropped, in so far as the fl(*ld laborers 
were concerned. In the factory it Is still in force. This agreeincTit pn»vide<l 
for a W'age of 60 cents per day for Held laiior xvh<‘n sngai* was* soiling at $3 
per hundroil pounds; Go <’ents xvIh'Ii sugar xvas s(*lling t<u’ .$3 to .$3.-»0; 70 cctits 
when sugar was selling for $.3.7)0 to $4.tK); 75 cents xvlth sugar s(*!ling for $4 
to $4.50; 85 cents with sugar selling for $4.50 to $5, and $1 p(*r day wdien 
sugar sold at $5 and above. 

“In^the factory a somew'bat sindlar scale xvas worked (uit ami is noxv in 
foree. Tlie factory labor is getting at j)resent from 70 c(*nts to $1.50 a day. 
It Is said, and the agreement enlen*d into pnwldes that xvitii sugar s<*lllng at 
$3.00 to $3.25 per hundred poumis the empIoy<‘e.s shall receive an incnaise In 
wages of 5 per cent; with sugar selling at $3.25 to .$3.5t) the lncn‘ase is to 
10 per cent; $3.50 to $4, 15 iK*r cent; $1 to $4 50, 20 per cent; $4.50 to $5, 25 
per cent, and at $5 and above, 30 per cc-nt. 

“Previous to the strike Fajardo had been paying on the Ixasis approxf- 
raately 25 cents a ton for cane cutting. On this basis the cutters xveie making 
from 40 cents a day up to 80 cents and $1. The sliding scale didn’t please the 
laborei*s and Instead they askeil for a Hate rate of 75 cents a day. On one 
plantation where this flat rate was tried out It w’as found that in one day 
sixteen cane cutters cut but eighteen tons of cane. Aft<*r this experiment had 
l^n made and found unsatisfactory the laborers finally agroerl to work on their 
former basks, with a few increases on different fincas, and reports to-day are 
that everyone Is shtisfieil at least for the time being. 
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^“Al CViitrHl Sail Vlceutt", !a»ar Maiiati, Rubert Hermanoa, the owners, ad- 
vanced their men to a flat rate of 75 cents a day and besides are giving them 
one meal a ilay. This arrangement seems to have completely sutlstied tli<‘ 
former strikers. 

“AroumI Areciho, llie only town In the Island which has a Socialist adminis- 
tration, conditions sih'iu to be tlie worst, and both Central Los (kuios and 
Oumbahiche (’entral are still closed down.” 

Mr. IGJ.ESIAS. now, the agreement was signed hy the employers and 

employees of Fajardo, ami the representatives of the Rureau of Labor and 
myself, and thriaj days afterwards tiicy broke it. 

t-hairman Walsh. Have ^ou that agn^ement (here? 

Mr. loLKsivft. Yes, sir. 

t-halrman Walsh. Here 

Mr. lOLKSiAfl. It Is signed ivy ahout 500 peofOe and swin*n to. 

('haJrmnn W'alsh. The adiihnil s:i\x~lKTe is a telegram from Mr. Bills, 
wliieh I v\ill i-eiid. 

Sw Ji'\N, P. K., Fchnfdi'if 1U, 1015. 

Mr. DoiiiNCiO Saatos, Faidulo, ]\ I!.: 

]\Ir. Bird, immnger of the Fnj.'irdd Sugar C<t , li.is ndw'ially informed (he 
(iovernment that workingmen are not (ulrtlliiig their par( of (he contract whieli 
imik'es it, (In'i’id'ore, void. I (ru'-i all dilfer»Mi<es will work out regardle^NS of 
strike. 

Bills. 

(NanmissioiK'i* Wkinsiock. Who is Bill'<? 

Chairman NN'al.sh. He Is (he comnu'^siom'r of labor for Porto Rico; la* N 
here. 

Mr. Tm.KsiAs. And mon' (Imn 500 signed it ami swore to It. 

(dialrmnn Walsh (risiding). “Afiidavit duly swoi*n to which wo the iindi'r- 
signed agricultural workers in the colonli‘S ((*ohmias) in th(‘ eorpoi'afiou 
‘Fajardo Sugar Crowers Assiaiation ’ beg to submit and do hereby sot forth: 

“First. Tliat wi* have aee<*p(ed In all its parts the contract entered Into on 
February 8 wKli the said corporation, which we have olitalned honestly and 
peacefully through our n^pre-scaitative, Mr. Sant, Igleslas. and our strike com- 
mittee — Messrs. Bonifacio Diaz, Ni<*olas Rexnch, and Sotero Ponce — at a 
mcM'ting held in the room of (he A.v untamiento (town hall) of tills locality, and 
which contract, slgiusl by Mr. Jorg<‘ Bird Arias as legal representative of (he 
said association, aiit liorized us to re<*eive (he stipulalisl and agreed upon on tlie 
basis of a wage scale lllie (hat of the New York niarkel. 

“ Second. "We have fuKlIled our part of the contract above referred to and 
aLso that part in'rtalnlng to our work. 

“Third. W'e deny the statements ma<h* hy Mr. Binl to th(‘ riovenimont that 
we admitted or accepteil other forms of vvt»rk than that agreed to on the 
contract. 

“ F^mrth. We uiiderstniid, aecordiiig to a telegram from Mr. Bird, that said 
contract has been annulled hy Me'^srs. Bird ami Honore, without the ntteridama* 
of Mr. Iglesias. 

“Fifth. We understand that Mr. Honore, along with Mr. Bird and Mr. 
McLane, w'ont to .several colonies and askisl (wo or thnn^ Ignorant workers if 
the would like other kinds of work, as that of “ working by the Job,” and which 
act we believe to Ih* illegal was not (he will of more than l.()00 men out on 
a peaceful strike claiming more wages and protesting agaln.st the exceedingly 
low salary of 50 cents jn^r day, considering the actual price of sugar. 

“We understand that this contract ha.s Ikhmi violateit hy Mr. Bird for„ prices 
not agreetl to or iiitnaluction of reforms In the work and for wlilch act we 
earne-stly pray for justice, protection, and guarantee. 

“ Fajardo, February 10, 1915.” 

Your claim is that it was the bo.ss tliat broke the contract and not your 
people, that they were willing to work? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. Now, you will find here a stand taken by the bureau 
of labor in Porto Ri<*o. We cinliii that after this agi*eement was reached the 
Government recelvt'il a ilelegatlon from the Sugar Growers’ Association, and 
they requested more protection for tlie sugar cane and sugar mills, and they 
disclaimed that It was a very good agreement that was made by Fajardo. That 
it was no goml for them. 

Ghalrmaii Walsh. Tlie growers’ a.ss<ioiation went to the governor and askeii 
for more protection, and said that tliia agreement made by Fajardo was not a 
gooil one? 
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ilr. iGLESiASi. Nf), sir; imd thoy siiid ii \mis Imh’jiuso of Ujo workiii^iiKMi Hint 
didn’t want to work undor siu-h an a;;rtMMiuoit, \\1 u*h it \mis Udoiv iUv piililir. 

(Minrininn Walsh. In public thc> said the workmen broke Ih.* ai^ret-mcnt. and 
wlieii they went to the p)vernor tliey said it was no j:ood tor Hie l)o.ssy 

:Mr. 1 gij: 81A8. Yes, sir; and at the same time the bureau of labor sent no more 
men around. 

(Miairman Walsh. Then the bureau of labor quit sendin:.i: men out to try to 
iiKMliate or do away vvitli tlie strike? 

Mr. loLKSiAS. Yes, sir. We ha\e one in .luneos ami llnmacao. 

(tialrman Walsh. A reinv.sentati\e of the labor depai t meiii V 

Mr. loLKSiAS. Yes, sir; but they <’alle<l them awa^. 

Chairman Walsh. Tlie chum .\ou make is that wlicn the -rowiM-s wml to the 
pivernor and said it was no k"ood for them, that the labor (h^partment called 
in their representatives? 

IMr. loLKsiAS. Yes, sir. Ib're is a jKiper in Porto Uieo that elauiis an intt'r- 
A lew had taken place 

(’hnirnian Walsh. This is wlicn' Mr. Pills inteiwu'wt'd by Hie editor or tlie 
reporter of a paper. IRoadin^x:! 

*• Kni roit. Are .mui aw arc' that new .strikes ha\<' hnikeii ^mt in Hie island? 

“ PrRKAr. Yes, sir; throuirh dail.x information issnial h.A the headipmrlt'rs of 
Hie insular police. 

“ Km roR. \\'ere you or any other c'mplo\ee <ir \inir olhee at the piihlie nuH'tin;," 
in the evening]; held of February 22 cm I’la/a Baldoriot\ V 

“ PuMiEATL Mr. 15ills (tlie chief) ami Inspector lOseah t. 

“ Kditor. So, tlu'n they hoard the spec'ch of Mr. lulesia^? 

“ Iti'REAP. Yes, sir; to Hie very last woial In* said. 

“Editor. Has there been juiy difl‘en‘iice of opinion l>elw’(‘('n yon am! "Mr. 
Ikde'.ias that justify the attacks made by tin* latter iif^ainsi tin' «‘mp1o.\ i*cs of 
the bureau of labor and more particularly Mc*ssrs. Bills and llonon*? 

“ Bl'KF.AtT, The h'adcrs of the Frcn* Fe<h*ration. c'^neemllx the residents of San 
.Tuan, after the tlrst si\ months ha\<* in‘\<'r ht‘«*n in ae<*ord willi oar piou:nim as 
followed by tliis burc'au and its nn'Hiods of (*nforeiiiL: Hn* laws, from what wo 
have l>een able to nnderstand. Tln'v havi' alwa.xs thoimlit that onr atiilmle 
should 1)0 dc'C'Idedly partial to tlie lahorc'rs; they scM'in to Hn-Lret that the mis- 
sion we are imiiosed by law is lliat of <*onciliatin;^' ami Imrmoiiizim.; Hn* liiu*n*s(s 
of Hie employer and employee, and tliey require vi'ry ('iierpd ieally onr arHvlHt*s 
to be directed in sueli a way as to .satisfy tin* inte rests of Hn*ir ory:Mm/-aHoii, 
As is logical wo can not possibly accomnnniate tlicm, and cons(*(|U('ntl> wc ai-c 
in»t on the Ix'.st of terms witii Hu*m. 

“ Kditoh, Have the leadc'rs of Hie F<*d(‘racion labre* ami tin* Kimar-c aiic 
growers ever helped you out to brinji about a |M*aceful solution in tin* strikes? 

“ Burkait. In the strike's that have Ihm'U in Kle> (Iramle, .Tnneos, ainl (’airuas 
they gave us proof of the'lr willingness to tn'Ip, ainl atlemh^e' all tin* me*e*Hiigs 
ami reetitioel all their foi iiier attitmle*. 

“The employers have proved I In'iiisolvcs te> he* ele*e'ply with Hn* 

confidence and ost€H?m fe»r this bure*an, ami e»n this ae-eomii we h*.*! slinrrolv 
grateful to them. 

“ Editor. And do they cooperate as much now' as tln*y nse'd to? 

“ Bi'KEAr. The leaelers of (he Fe'eleraeion I.ihn* ha\(* e lnuige'd tlie'ir llm* e»l 
cemduct (program) and now' censure only our neutral peisltimi, anel they propa- 
gate this censure In thedr puhlle amt private meetings." 

Mr. loT.KSiAs. This refers tei tlie position that we tew^k ahoul I In* d«*par!me‘nt of 
laboi*. It was a n*solutioji pns.sed 

Ohalrinau Walsh (reaelliig) ; 

tlOINT RESOLITTION OF THE Ce^MMIT'rEE ON RESOLUTIONS IN OKNEUVL. 

The undersigned, committee on resolutions in general, in Hn* part relating 
to the report of the president, coiK'endng the imdhod of pnM'(*dun* of Hn* bnn*au 
of labor during the Inst agricultural lahorer.s’ strike, Ix’g to make the following 
statement: 

First. We have studied the recommendations made to us ;is to the violations 
of the contracts and agreements made by mutual consent l>etw't*(*n lalmrers and 
employers during the last agricultural latmrers’ strike, and in which the repre- 
sentatives of the bureau of lalior were present. 

Second. That in some of these agreements In Avhleh the said bureau has 
intervened Its representatives have signed their names In order to guarantee 
all the more the rights of the c*ountry w'orkingraen. 
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Tlilrtl. Tlint this chief of this bureau has iiermitted the violations of the 
above referred <'ontrncts and aKreementa of which the employers made little 
after they had signed them, while the principal representatives of the bureau 
have advised the workmen to accept the conditions to which they were sub- 
mitte<l and begging them to settle their differences without striking, and without 
requiring tlie employers to carry out their part of tlie clauses signed by them- 
selves, causing tliereby great losses to the laborers, and practically denying 
them their help or authority to have the terms of the contracts carried out. 

Fourth. This conduct of privilege observed by the said officeholders was 
practically granted in behalf of the sugar corporations, and depriving his office 
of the friendly feeling and assistance of the strikers and workers, and it fur- 
nished the means of affirming solemnly our opinion in favor of having true labor 
representatives at the head of that bun'aii, so they may carry out beneficial 
work in behalf of tlie people and the laboring classes of Porto Rico, using the 
limited means at Its command as provided under tlie law, and we furtlicr 
declare : 


That the official representative of the said bureau of labor, considering his 
attitude in this strike, does not deserve our conlidmce on account of his ideas 
and metlKxl of procechire, for his knowledge is of a different sort from that 
which is nee(h‘d to protect and wat<‘h over the conditions of labor on our 
Island, and his evident ndsunderstanding of the cause which the American 
Federation of Labor defends, and we de<'lnre that: 

The American Ft'deration of Labor nc<*(‘pts as a general principle the con- 
stitution of tlie bureau of labor until sucli time as tlie Legislature or the Congress 
of the United States does not make provision for the control of (he aspirations 
of the proletariat of the island, of a true department of agriculture and labor, 
with the powers, duties, prestiges, and resources as the other departments of 
our Insular government, and that the Ameriean Federation of Labor in Porto 
Rico does not look kindly upon the bureau of labor while it is being represented 
by men witliout ideals, who are ignorant of the service required in a bureau 
of labor and opposed to the organization of labor and who are utterly unused 
to labor disputes. 

We recommend, moreover, that the executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of ladior in the Unite<l States persist in its demands for reforms in the 
bureau of labor and that all the documents and affidavits presented by the 
workers as evident proofs of tlie violations of contract and agrwments with 
(lie ('luployers and of tlie method of procedure of tlie liead of this bureau. 

This evidence will be sufficient to prove (he Jnstlci’ of our demands and 
reasons for our protest in asking for an office or department of labor that shall 
be managed and r<*presented by true men of experience with the siilTi^rings and 
eomlitlons of (he social an<l economl<*al side of the workers of Porto Rico. 

For the above-stated reasons we hope to recel\e (ho unanimous sanction and 
approval of this convention. 

Yours, fraternally. 


•Tosk Ffkkek y Febrer, CJiaimuiTU 
Jose Dieppa, Secretary. 


IVir. Tgeesias. It was passed by the last convent ion of tlic federation. 

(hialrman Wai.sh. Of the feilenitlon in Porto lUco? 

Mr. Toeesias. Yes, sir; on (he 18th of March. 

Chairman Walsh (reading). “IMipping from Voz de la Patria, Mayaguez, 
P. R., Saturday, January 24, 10ir>: 

“This morning it was our greatest pleasure to liail our good friend and 
compankni, Mr. Cnrmelo Honor<^, a recently graduated lawyer, and who came 
into town just to-day. 

“Carmelo Honors Is a workman, his trade being that of a carpenter. This 
friend of ours owes it to his energies for having obtained such Instruction In 
the intellectual profession chosen by him*, and he is besides assistant chief of 
the bureau of labor, and to this be 1ms addi?d the title of attorney at law. 

Upon Imving obtained the right to practice law in the courts he naturally 
deslreil to make a start in his home city wliere he was born. He now comes to 
defend a certain Andres Camacho, from Cabo Rojo, accused of the crime of 
seiluction. We again wish Friend Honors well and hope he will obtain a com- 
plete success in his profession.” 


THE RT'REATJ OF LABOB. 


“ The representative of the Fajardo Sugar Co., using the government as on 
instrument, and the latter, the bureau of labor, made little of the desires of 
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the workmen and their promiso, from what may he smi i?i the aflhlaxiis that »»re 
sworn to by the hundreds of country workers and which j^ive details vi this 
ignoble deed. 

“In a telegram signed by Mr. Bills you shall see therehi that after saying 
(hat Mr. Bird bad brf)ken the contract, he advistnl (lie workmen to sniooili off 
all the difRculties, not including the strike— aside from any eonsideralion of 
a strike. Was Mr. Bills allowed to adxise the w'ork(M*s to julju.st their dilll- 
cnlties and advocate the strike? What would (he employin-s say and what 
right would they have if Bills, instead of stating in his telegram to eomo to 
an understanding with respect to breaking a eontrad on tlie part of the 
employers without going on a strike, would advise to strike? Would Mr. 
Bills be allow’Cd to do so then? What must we, the laborers, think of a labor 
bureau chief wdio after a contract is broken by the omi»loycrs advises the em- 
ployees to settle their dispute without getting np a strike?” 

Ciialrinan Walsh. Now'. I think that snllieienlly shows the attitude of the 
labor bureau toward you and the attitmie of >ou toward the labor huroau. 

Mr. Iglesias. Here is something [indicating]. 

Chairman AVal.sh. All right, 1 will let you pass on that, because tliose are 
new points. Take all the time you want if you have any new’ points. 

Mr. IcLEsiAs. That hook (indicating I rc'fers to a r(‘port. 

Chairman Walsh. I see it is a ri'pmd of (he Ihireau of Labor (o the logls- 
latnre of Borto Bico, department of lalior, charities, and correction. 

Mr. Iglesixs. We liave regardeil tliat leport as a n'jiort against worKing- 
men rather than in favor of them. 

("hainnan Wai.sh. Do you want to read what is (juoted hen*? 

Mr. Igi.esias. Some tilings quoted in tliere are the k(‘yiiot(' of that report, and 
sliows that its purpose was to induee the worKinginen to believe tliat the law 
intended to he enacted by the legislature was a very tine law for (he work- 
ingmen, and that xvas a law proposed to liavc* a ple<*(‘ of land near San ,Tiian 
to ho divided among eorlaiii w’orknu‘n, hut the w’orklngnian Is by (he* same 
reiiort to pay about $4.12 a s<iuure meter, when in San .hum we (Ind land 
much hotter at f>0 cents or 75 cents a .sipiare nieti'r ; and the reix^rt was 
intendetl to convince the workingmen that it was a M'ry line scheme, and the 
selieme was that commereial business in San .Tuan w’anted (lie legl.slature to 
pass a law' to give $190,000, or to aiiiliori/** the nmnicipality of San .Juan to 
pay $190,000 for certain lot of land that was in the commercial scnion of the 
island near the liarbor. Tlie value of land in Santiirce sometime ago was 
9 and 10 cents a square meter then, and to-day perliajis is 20 cents a square 
meter of a certain good land. That means that w’lien (la* municipality was 
able to buy a piece of land for $10,000 inlcnded to he for (lie prot<*ctlon of the 
houses of the w’orkmen, the iminicipnlity refused 1o buy this piece of land, 
and on the other hand, for the purpose of passing a law’ to buy 
of land, perhaps a tifth of the other in quantity, (hey want to pay .$190,000. 

I went to the legislature and talked with some of the friends of labor w’o 
had there, and put it in such a wjiy that w’c succeeded in killing that hill. 
I want to bo clear in this, tliat the man wlio represented the labor bureau 
w’as not intentionally dishonest or nitlu'r Iiad no knowledge of this particular 
thing. lie xvas vei'y new in I’orto Ulco wlieii la* wrote tliat hook, and 1 liave 
called his attention to that. 

Now, if you sec that roiiort you will see .some inlsslati'ment made there, 

where there is great Inju.stice. i i 

Chairman Walsh. Let me understand your complaint ; your complaint is 
that a law was proiwsed to appropriate $l9t>,tKH) to purfhnst* a fcrtuln piece 
of land and sell parts of it to the w’orkers? 

Mr. IGLESIAS. To give the authority of the municipality. , , 

Chairman Walsh. You did not deem that good legislation ; you did not think 
that was wTse legi.slntion and oppostnl it V 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. , , . 

Chairman Walsh. And tlic legislature refused to enact the law? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You defeuteil the law? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. . , j, 

Chairman Walsh. And you claim that Mr. Bills, whom you have referred 
to, was quite a new* arrival in the Island, and made this report, which was a 
report of the bureau of labor ; and he advocat<*d tlie same law' tliat j'ou naa 

38819®— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 11 04 
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oppa^^ed and he uiado oertiiin statemeuls. which you have marked in there 
which you believe improper stutemeuts to appear iu a report of that kind? 

Mr, loi.EsiAs. But now that same report has been reproduced by the bufvau 
of labor, and It has been rec-elved again in a report on the housing conditions. 

Chalrmuu Walsu. You protested against this labor report, and he made n 
report to the department of labor, charities, and correction, regarding tlic 
housing conditions, and used the .same material substantially ns in this report ' 

Mr. loijosivs. He repeated the same thing. 

niialrman Walsh. Wliieh you had protested against? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. I want to hand you these three copies of the reports o( 
the labor burenu in San Juan. 

(The reports referrtHl to, entitled, “Annual R4'port of the Riiroau of I.n])or 
to the IvOglslutive Asst'mhiy of Porto Uico,” i>ublished iu San .luan. P. K . 
were submitted in printed form.) 

The following report is jiLst ba<‘king np what we liave said in regard to the 
<*ondltions of labor. 

Chnlrmnn Walsh. You offer those three reports of the department of 
labor to prove wlmt you say in reganl to the condition of labor i.s correct? 

^Tr. I(}T,ESIA8. Absolutely correct. The second report substantially had tin* 
sanu' matter, but that first .showcnl the beginning of tlie division among tlic 
bureau of labor. This was in their rep<*rt, and aim to better labor, to prottM t 
the welfare of the laboring classes, and protect them fi*om exploitation 1>.\ 
their employers or other ass(K*iations of capital such as their landlords, anil 
promote tlio relations between laborers and employers. The bureau will n(»i 
interfere, however, in favor of any efl'ort, either of laborers or of those who 
eluiin to he working for the benefit of laborers, unless such efforts are in- 
tended primarily to injure tlio emidoyeos. 

Ohairnmn Walsh. I will read the topical cases marked here. You say thi' 
reports are the same? 

Mr. foLEsiAS. Yes. „ 

Chairman Walsh (reading). “ In certain respects we believe the Inland 
laborer especially has been mucb misrepresented. He Is not a lazy man. 
Thoasands of the wage earners of the island, especially inland, are emnnc 
or the offspring of anemic parents, and are not physically as efficient as tin* 
corresponding typo of unskilled laborers in the States. 

“AKso all of them are iinderfeil. When put at heavy manual labor, tlu' 
middle of the afternoon finds them exhausH'd. It is true also that the greai 
mass of the laborers are unskilled, but they are slowly awakening to the 
realization of tlieir present coiulltions. In all parts of the island one will 
find serious, hard-working men who are deeply discontented with their sur- 
roundings. It is not a mere pas.sing discontent; neither is it of the S(X*ialist 
type. It Is rather a feeling of injustifs' of years of struggle against the iiu- 
possiblc, and as the masses of the people are becoming better educated this 
feeling Is settling Into a solhl determination to imiuove labor eonditons. Thi\v 
are coming to realize tliat they must do more efficient work.” 

Then you present pictures of the colTee children ; how young are clilhlr(‘n 
put at coffee picking? 

Mr. loLESiAS. When they are 6 and 7 years old. 

Chairman Walsh. Do the whole fnmlli(*s work — the wfunoii, too? 

Mr. Iglksias. Ye^; the whole family. 

Chairman Walsh. You have this marked (reading). “Coffee cultivation has 
two seasons. The busy or picking season lasts only about three months, from 
the middle of September to the middle of December, and during this season the 
number of workers Is tripled. Then men, women, and cliiidren are all engage<l 
in colTee picking. The work is by piece, the pickers n^ceivlng from ten to four- 
teen ceJits per oimud, according to the section and the condition of the crop. The 
amount that a person can pick varies greatly with the thickness of the coffee. A 
fair average for a man is from two to three alnuuies per day, w omen and children 
pl(*klng about as much as men. It Is impossible to gather actual statistics 
as to (he number of women and children employed, because on the pay roll of 
the plantations only the man’s name is stated, tl»e coffee which his wife and 
children pick being entereil in a lump amount with his own, 

“This Is the lowest paid labor on the island. Thirty years ago the coffee 
plekera were paid tlje equivalent of about forty cents American gold, a higher 
rate Umn that which they are usually receiving at present. Then came the 
depi*e<?latlon of the “ provincial ” currency, so that forty cents was only worth 
25 cents In actual purchasing value, but the okl scale of wages still continued. 
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During the past three or four yonrx the yMoh have Iwn Incrojistvl to a lliuitod 
extent, Tlie usual pay iw almufl live >ears ago was ei?ljt cenU?. Tills vear 
ail averajxe of ten to twelve cents prevails.” 

Tiie foUowlng is also marked Ireadint,"]: 

“ Pi.A N 1 A r I O \ M ( )f: KS. 

“The prices of f(MKl at se\enil plantati<.n ston‘s hi various parts of the 
Island are j?iven in the section («u prices and cost oi Ijmult. It was dillicult to 
(*htain from the managers of these K<or<‘s tla‘ exact prices <-hMrui‘il Uie laborers, 
and since so many of the articles are sold in one or two penny tiniounlH. it is 
probably that the actual prict?s per unit of fooii are hi^h4*r than this table 
shows, and sexeral cents hi^iher than in the ncl^diboiin*; towns. On the other 
hand, it wvnis to* be necessary fm* the inlaial jiinniations <*illier to mainlaln a 
Ktore themselves or to j^rnnt the ri^lit to some outside iiK'rehatit to build n 
httle store on their land for the inirjHJse of servini; their workmen. 'I'la* ex- 
IKUises of cartaj^e, small .sales with eoiiMMimaU wastes, el< . must he coasnlered. 
so that probably the actual pri<es in most cases are not unfairly hitih. Iii 
many cases the plantation store is absidutely iuN’<*ssar.v iu ordm* to pre^eut 
the laborers from losinj;- so nmcli time in walkiiiix to the nearest town 

‘‘The dangers of th(‘ idantatioii sb»n‘ are well illns(iMt<Hl in a ft‘w oi tlios«» 
(ases ln\esti^mted. In one Instance llie iiH‘r<‘liant had two sets of prlc<*s - .om* 
for the workmen of the plantation, and aiiotla'r, from I to 1! <'<‘nts h'ss jn'r 
pound, for those who did not work on the i»lantati<»n. In tliis case theie was 
another store a quarter of a mile down the road. The ni<‘rchunt and the owner 
of the plantation had the usual aii:i*<s‘meiii, however, wlu*rel>,N the merchant 
H(dd to the workmen on crt^nlit and r+M-mxed his pay every Saturday from the 
I»roprietor of the iilanlation. that ainomii lieint; diHlucted from Ihe vvmkmeifs 
wu^^es. iloth the <»wiier of the planlati<»n and th(‘ iiiercliant staled in emphatic 
terms that the men wer<‘ not Jbrcial to Imi\ at this stoic; tliat then* was an* 
other competing store within a rea.sonahle distance ami that many of tin* 
workmen purchast*<l their food tlicH*. 'I'la* la<’t is, liowe\('r, that \er.v 1»‘W’ 
laborers have any money with wliieli to pnnhasi* their Dmu! fr<Mn Monday 
morninjx nnlil tliey ren-eive their pay on Saturday nia:lil. The siM'iilletl eom- 
petin^i; store down tia' road ha\in;x no wa\ of jnsurinj; jiayment would not wdl 
ofi credit and the men wme aeluallN ol»ti;;<*<l to pnnhUMi; at the r>h»idatlon 
store, paying; tlu‘ lii;j;lier prices ilemanded in maler to fi<‘t anyUiitnt to eat during 
tlie week. It develoi>ed from inv4»sti«ations made among tla* merchants of tiie 
neighlxiring town that tlie proprietor of this store was a C‘<msiu of the owner 
of the plantation. 

“ There is a law on the statutes of Porto Uico forbidding payment of vrtqtes in 
food and requiring that the laborer be tree to purchase wherever he lik(*s. The 
result of this has been that employers in most casi^s have triefl. In form at least, 
to have im) direct coiims thm with the stores, ami in the majority of eases the 
bigger, more successful plantations actually have no connect ion. There are 
instances, hoxvever, where the inayordomo issue a time che<'k to the lulxirers, 
and tills check is exchangeable at tlie store for food. Due to his Influence 
o\er the men. the mayordomo prH<‘ti<‘alIs <-oiiipels them to reihiem these clu‘cks 
at the store when they are paid on Saturday, and in this way the slorekwisu* 
Is protected in giving credit.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who publishes that? 

Chairman Walsh. It is a siKM-ial rep(»rt of the bureau of labor to the legls- 
latnre of Porto Rico by ,1. C. Rills, jr.. chief ot the department of lalMir, cluiri- 
ties, and correction. 

The following Is also ninrk<»<l : 

“The w’ages In Porto Uico arc umft>rmly low. The cost of living is higher 
than in many other tropical countries. Hence standanls of living are gen- 
erally reduced to a primitive stage. Any honest obser><*r of the life of tlie 
unskilled laborers of this island must admit that their situation Is unfortunate, 
and the chief cause is inefficiency', resulting from existing coiuiltlons, lack of 
practical education, conseiiuent small earnings, ami in iiuiny cases w'ages to<» 
low for the labor performctl. Yet most employers say that, considering its 
inefficiency, local labor is the ‘most expensive In the w’orhl.’ Very few' 
ptbyCTB, hoyro'er, say that ^ey ‘ can not afford ’ to pay more. The fact Is that 
at present most of the Industries of the IslaiMi, except those that have exteiKiw 
hnsiness imprudently and ai^e f<irced to pay tremendous intereat, are 
higlily successful. Iu otlier w'ords, the condition of wage earners, ej^^'iaUy 
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tlioso MiwiRf'il In iiKrlcultun*, has not kept pace with the general ilevelopmeut 
of the island.” 

I understand fill these Ooverninent reports, and I \\ill not read them Into (he 
record; but Mr. Kills’s attention was called to them, and he has marked some 
of these jdaces for the in vest l;<a tors, ami it will not he necessary to rend any- 
thing further in extonso from the Government report ; we w ill take it as con- 
ceded, as it is a Gov(‘rnmeut report, unless you ha\e something additional to 
a<l<l. 

Mr. loLEsiAS. This will slunv the wages flndicating]. 

Chairman Wai.sh. This paiier >011 have just referreil to show's the average 
daily wages of carpmdi'rs, masons, iiainters, and laliorers in 1001, 1005 191‘> 
1015, and 1014. 

(The matter referre<l to is shown on page 7S of a pamphlet entitled “Third 
Annual Report of the llureaii of Labor to the Legislative Assembly of Porto 
Rico. 1915,” wliicli was submitted in printed form.' 

Chairman Walsh. What hours do tin* canienters work? 

^Ir. Tgi.ksiah. Nine, 10, ami 12 hours. 

Chairman Walsu. That tahel shows a drop in tin* w'ages of helpers from 79 
cents In 101.5 to 09 cents in 1911? 

Mr. iGLEsiAs. Yes. 

tdiairman Waish. What was I1 h‘ cause of that? 

Mr. Tgi.ksias. Because, w’hen tlie military govmmment went there. 

Chairman Walsh. When the military go\ernment first went in there w'a.s a 
great feeling of enthusiasm, and wages went up for a wdiile? 

Mr. luLKsiAS. Yes; and the representatives of the Ameiican peoi)le stand for 
more wages for the people and more protection, ami, of course, the workmen 
have an opportunity to raise them. 

(VimmissioiK'r G'Conneli.. They were the highest, apparently, in 1913? 

Mr. Im-EsiAS. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And then tlnn-e seems to be a reduction; w’as there 
a genc»ral n^luction of wages in 1914 from 1013? 

Mr. Tolksi \s. Yes. 

(k)ininlssloner O’Connell. The rate was lower in 1014? 

Mr. loLEsiAS, Yes. 

(\nnmissloner O’CoNNEri,. As this table shows? 

IMr. lOLESiAs. Yes. 

Coratnisslouer O’Connell. Was tlu're a general n^luction of wages all over 
tlie island? 

Mr. lOLESIAS. Ws. 

(Chairman Walsh. Mr. ( Nnninissioner Weinstoek wants to know how the wages 
coinpare<l then wdth the wages beftn-e the American occupation. 

Mr. Im.KSiAS. We lane at this time the same wages. 

(9iairinan Walsh. Mr. Martinez state<l that In the statement he read this 
morning. 

Mr. Iolesias. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Then there is also shown here tin' average dully w’ages of 
bakers, tailors, and shwinakers in RK)1, 1905, 1912. 1913, ami 1914. 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes. 

(The table refernnl to Is shown on page 81 of the annual riport heretofore 
referred to, ami which was submitted in printed form.) 

Cliairnmii Walsh. Then here is table showing the average dally wages of 
laborers in principal agricultural industries in 19t>l, 1905, 1912, 1913, and 1914? 

Mr. Ir.LEsiAS. Yes. 

(iiie table is shown at page 83 of the annual report lieretofore referred to, 
and which was submitted in printed form.) 

Chairman Walsh. Were they usually paid by tlie day? 

Mr. iGLEsiAS. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you made yourself familiar with the cost of living 
of agiicuUurul laborers in this country ami in Porto Rico? 

Mr. T(nj«:siAS. In this country? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. I0LE8IA8. I don't know about that. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, go ahead. I will tell you what I wish you would do. 
You are coming down to these budgets and these conditions, and If ^ou would, 
I w’ould like to ask you to let them go until Mr. Bills puts his in, and if yon 
have any commeut to make or contradiction of them or anything of that kind, 
you will be given an opiwrtunlty afterwards. 
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Mr. Iglesias. All right. Now wo ooiiu* to .soino otlior iiiattors in to 

the attitude of the government of Porto Uiro in regard to the strike. We 
were v«'ry anxious to get fnan llio governinent sonu' riNlress. and we wrote 
a letter to the governor re<iuesting him to appoint a eianmlssion, or rather a 
judge, district judge — tdther a siavial judge «.r jn(lu:o- and a lis<*nl 

or attorney in order to as<'ertain our diarges against tlu‘ poli<e. He ariswertsl 
me with this letter, and I have rei)lie<l. and tin* answer and the ivpl\ are h(‘n‘ 
(The correspondence referred to by (he witness is print(‘d aiiunig the ex- 
liihits at the (Mid of (his subject as Iglesias INhlbit No. 11 ) 

rhairman Walsh. N(»w, ymi wrot4“ a letter to (he go\ornor of INnlo Itico 

Mr. loLKHiAS. Asking for the appointing <)f a commission to in\csligate the 
matters of cliargi^s wliicli the w<»rkingnaMi all o\(‘r (In' island had prcft^rtHi 
against the ofllcial.s th(M*e — the olliclals nf (lu* ( ootM-imaMU 

Chairman Walsh. And his reply was that ii ought to 1>(‘ hn’t to ih(‘ local 
governnamt unless there was s(um‘ spccili<- diarge against (ho lo<al nilicials? 

Mr. loLKSiAs. Sure. 

rhairman Walsh. Tn wldch c:is<‘ he wonld ;ii»poiMl a conmiis^Kai l4» ascer- 
tain the truth or falsity <d‘ that < harg«‘? 

Mr. loiKsivs. Yi‘s, sir. 

(’Imlrman Waism. That is the suhsiaiiM^ of it? 

Mr. Igiksivs. Y(‘s ; hut T would like to read tia* .aiiswa'i- 
Chairman Walsh. Is this (he answer I ha\e in ni\ hand? 

Mr. UiLLHiAH. Ye.s. 

Chairman Wvlsh. W(‘1!, that was concimmI in the g(MUM‘al stntiMiaMit, and I 
will interpret it for the eonimjssi<»n Now. (h(‘ goxernor refused to appoint 
such a comml.ssion, and states that la' lM‘li<*\(*s it is uniaaH'ssary to app«»lnt 
jiny such siiedal commission as was sugg(d<Ml h\ >on. and goes mi to say 
(reading]: 

“If any pnhili* otliei'r has ae1(*d in an illegal nniniier tins aetion can be 
ascertained and pro|M*r punishment gi\on without tin' fonnation <»r such a 
siiodal eomiiiission. 'riu' ]n‘<»p<M' eonrsi' to la* puisikm! by any person who J)o- 
lievea that any jinhlie olUe(*r Is gudt\ of any ermniial in lion Is to pr(‘s(‘nt the 
fads before tiie liseal o1 the di.stnd or before a municipal judge or a justice 
of (lie p('*aee. If tui.v sudi oihe(*rs fail io pi‘oe<*('d in accord-inci* with llu' law, 
wla*re (he facts show that Ihen' has been a erina* commit I •*«! by the aeeusi'd, 
the matter should then be pr(‘senl(‘d t<> tla* at(oria\v gem‘ral to la* invest Igahnl 
by blin. The attorney gent'ral lias assured na* (bat in any eas<' where; IIk'im* is 
Ideneo that any oHicer of the de'iairtnient of justice has faih'il to take the 
l>rofH*r action, afte'r jii'oof has 1m'«mi suhniitl<‘d to such olheer that a (•rliia* luis 
hec'U committed, he will investigate* the* <as(‘ lhor<>nglil.\ aial will se*!* that 
justiee is done. 

“ llesix*etfully, 

“.\i:iHi u Y \(.LiL (lorcnior o/ J^orlo }\xvo. 

Air. Iglesias. I want now to i<*ad m.\ .stateiiie‘nt gmiiig to the* atloriK'y geia'raL 
Chairman Walsh. Yes. Now’, you we'iit to the* altorne*y ge*iK‘ral? 

Mr. Iglesias. Well, jirevious, ht*feu’e* in othe'i* strikes, pre'vlous strike’s; and 
I say what liapiieneil in my letter. 

(Miairman Walsh, Now, you wrote a lettei* to him on ,\pril the* L‘4th and you 
>^ay you have ree^eivetl this lelte'r of the* lOth, and go on to say ln*aeling| : 
“Aecordiiig to your le*tte*r >oii s<‘e‘m te he In doubt em the folhoving , 

“‘That can not understand cleMirly just wliat autliorlty we wish to give this 


special commission which we propose. 

“ ‘ Tliat to accede t<j onr iie*titb»n for (he apjKdrilmenl of a siiecial eoinnns- 
sion, tw o memhers of which are to he appointe‘iI by (be Pree Federal Ion of the 
Workingmen of Porto Rico, he an ndnilssloa that there is not confidence in the 

judicial department of our Oove*rnment. * i i. n,/. 

“‘That if the matters of whidi we* complain are proiierly presen toelte) the 
proper officers of the dei>artment of justice, tlie*y will receive* an impartial and 

fair consideration.’ . , , , « 4 . 

“ In answer to the tlir<*e isduts r«*fe‘rr(*<l (o aheoe*, ami in order to r 
(lie advisability of appointliiK a sis-obil ooiiiiiilsslon, and In 
llic arguments and reasons expressed In .vnir letter, «e iigaln Insist upon tne 
appointing of a special commis.slon to be composed as fedlows: 

“Of a spet^inl judge and spex-ial fiscal. 

“The Free Federation of the Workingmen of Porto Rn^o wdl 
lawyers who shall be authorized l>y the Government to present 
and upon their petition they shall either summon witnesses or cause the nece*- 
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sary proofs to be legally produced; they shall be authorized to exaaiine and 
cross-examine aiD’ and all witnesses, and they shall have the saute rights as 
tJie fiscal iJi eveiy particular relating to tlie aceumulation of direct proofs and 
corroborntioiL We are not very partlcuUir alvout the ai)pointment of district 
Judge or district fiscal to serve on the above commission. 

“ The ‘ srKH'Ial commission ’ shall hold its sessions at Vieques, Ponce, and S.in 
Juan, and sliall practice an Investigation of all the charges and affidavits pro- 
stmted to it and in any way relatetl with liie incidents of the last strike the 
country Ijtborcrs of all the tow’ns of tlie Island, and tlie sahl commission shall 
give to the Go\eiaimeiit an a(*c*oLint of its investigations witJi recx)iumeiHlati<ms 
pertiiiuiug to the j)rim*ird(‘.s of justice and goo<l government. Tlit' said commis- 
sion shall employ a stenographer to carry on its work. 

“As you may see, w'e neither w’uiit any special authority for ourselves or for 
our <()unsels unless tills be legal and duly accepted by an impartial government, 
and which wishes to know the the truth, the whole truth, aful nothing but the 
truth, and which desires to punish puhlic einiiloyecs who have made themselves 
guilty of extralimitatioii of authority or felony in true sense of tlie wonk 

“There wouhl ho no danger of your having any lack of coiifidenc'e in the 
(lex)artnient of Justice If the appolntnu^nt of this special cominisKion were aii- 
thoriz(‘d inasmuch as the iiieiiilHTS of the same are to l>e apxKdntecl by the 
Oov<‘rnnient it.scdf and gives tbe authority, and the saiil ineinbers exercising 
such authority slmll do so in i)ursuan<*e with the insular law’s, which course 
has been pursiUMl liy ibis (Joverniuent on \arious occasions. 

“ Sir, sliice you have ussunuxl the governorship of the island w’e have su!)- 
mitte<l to your consideration many a ciiarge and afiulavlt, and some ehaiges 
not sworn to, against Certalu policeimMi uihI judges wlm have been committing 
abuse against the workers, and lame <>f tbe investigations practiced fonlei’iNl) 
by yon have given these work<‘rs any sal isfa<*tion despite the fact that arbitra- 
riness, humiliations, and iihgal truths wei*e Inllicted against poor and Jieli)U‘ss 
men and w'omen. We have never, no never, known any cases to be decidi'd 
fuvoral>ly liy you In behalf of tlie injured workers during the wliole period of 
your governorship. 

“This is i)erhaps largely duo to the fact that the investigations as caiTied 
out (ordered) by you are of a private cluiractor, almost iuquisUorial, at th<‘ 
police headquurtt‘j*s or else in <»fii(es not oikui to llu* public^ as the general run 
of i>eople say, ajnoiig the„ interest csl |>arties, and the accused ixilice and officers 
are on hand and meet on friendly terms, which is a s>stem rather employed 
for terrorizing than prottudiitg the victims. 

“On this account we meet w'illi a naimrkable case that ha.s occurred within 
your administrative i>eri<Mi, sir, in wdiich cast' a fiscal of (he department of 
justice has emitted an eNlraordimiry unjust opinion in suhinittiiig his report 
to the honoralile tlie governor of Porto Itlco, and w’lilcli clearly demonstrated 
tlie kiiMl of etiualily lad'ort* the hnv uihmi which lliis conclnsion Is basi^il, espe- 
cially so wdien it was a question of one of the most hitter complaints from 11. e 
general secretarj’ of the Frt*t^ Feiieralion, Mr. llafael Alonso, against a iwlice- 
maii charged of gi-oss abuse on Ids person amt others and sometiiiM's ufterw'ards 
this very ixdlceman was uccus^hI of killing a poor striker. Tim paragraph 
specially referred to Is tlie following: 

“‘Admitting that Policeman tjuiU^s was not very polite with tlie strikers in 
the alHive-meiitiouetl inchleiits, it is to be borne in mind that tlie conditions 
were extraordinary ami that the police had to act arbitrarily to avoid dis- 
turbances, as it was easier to slop them before they began than It was after- 
wards. I do not give very much weiglit to the exidence as the witnesses in 
favor of the strike would stiy almost anjihlng against the police. As a matter 
of fact, wiille Policeman “Quiles evidently acte<l muiewiiat beyond his authority, 
I think the circumstances wurranP'd his actions. Now that tlie strike is over, 
Quiles may be reprimaiuleil.’ ” 

Chairinflii Wai.sh. Was that the man that had killed a man? 

Mr. iGTJtsiAs, Yes. 

Ohairnmn Walsh. Was tliat after he had killeil him? 

Mr. Iglesias. No, before; In »mne otlier pla<*e. 

CJhairman Waj.sh. AikI this same Quiles, wliase statement is that? Thi.s is 
a statement that came from the attorney officer after making an investigation? 

Mr. iGT.EsiAS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. He said this Quiles had acted beyoml his power, hut that 
he thought it better to stop thet^ dlMuihances before they hegmi thaa after- 
wards. Then you go on to say [reading] : 
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“Now, then. If any attorney (flscai) <>f iRe «lep;irtni(‘nl holds such an opinion, 
and If Bald opinion is so worded without cauvt* for the s.niu\ does not the honor- 
able governor think that we have every naison mid snllh ient motives to demand 
the appointing of a siiecial coiniuisshin. with powers to pratthv a piihlh- In- 
vestigation end do its work In a comulote, impartial, ami slmen* maniu'i- 
against all the ati*oeities that have heiui committiMl against the <‘ouiitry laliorerfl 
during the lust strike, and in whhh ea^es it is desired our aitornevs would 
be autlioriKed to establish proofs as if tlu\v were a true hsctil. 

“ liesides, you state that the de]>arlineut at justice had alivmlv prmticed 
these investigations, A^hich we take to mean that the '^ald dciiartmciit has 
forintMl a proiier oidnion of itself. We claim that the (Jovernment and the 
people Avill never know tlie ah.sohite truth of Ihc imidmifs and acis nf tNniimv 
and oppression brought to la^ar by the pnhlie emph»\<vs, except through the 
agency of the special commission it is projMiscd to appoint, ami in which all tiu' 
parties eonceriUHl would ha\e the same privilegi‘s of iiresenting their proofs 
witliout fear and r(‘st‘rve. 

“ Empluisi>:ing ome again nium what we have lienMofore i‘\prcsst>d in tin- 
letter, Ave again desire to resixs-nnlly suggest to \oti tin' nrgcnl m'tcs^.ity *»! the 
special <‘oininission for which we have petit iofied a oil so persistently. 

“ llespfH-tfulIy, yours, 

" S \N 1 1 \oo 1(0 r.si \s. 

“ ></ o) ihc Ini I'i <l( Kit inn (tf \\ iti hinifincn nf iUnto Ihrn." 

Cliairman Walsh, Ila\<* .\ou ,\ r<*sjM>ns(* to that fiom the go\<‘rnorV 

;Mr. loLKsiAs. No, sir. 

CMiaIrman Walsh, lint tli.it was datt'd Ajual tin' 2ilh, I Ix'licNeV 

Mr. loLESiAs. Yes, sir. 

C’halrman WALSir. .Vml that \\;is how long hefon' a on left? 

Mr. luLKSiAK. The 24tlL Well, we Icll on Ma.\ tin' llitli. 

Clmlrman ^^’ALSH. On Iday the 1-tli? 

IMr. Tole.siah. Ye.s, sir. 

Clialriiian W'ai.sh. And on llie Hdlh, two tla\s toilowing that, an informallori 
Avas filed against you and Mr. Martinez, ami lhcs(‘ other inea <-liarglng >011 with 
iniMiemeanor? 

Mr. Idi.EsiAs. Yes, sir. 

(’Imirmnti Wai.sh. -Xml Aon ate noA\ <nit mi hail? 

31 r. Ici.Ksi \s. Ye.s, sir. 

(’Iniinimii XX'At.sH. Am! tlu' mronnalion was hied hy tlu* attoriu'y geuej-al m* 
tlu* di.slrict attorney at I’omeV 

3Ir. Ini.KSiAs. The attorm‘> gem'ral. 

Cliuiriiian WiVJ.sii. Tin' atl<*inc> gi'iicraTs ^iHne till'd it? 

Mr, I(;j,EsiAs. Yes. 

Cliairmun Walsh, VesV 

Air. Illesias. You sa.A tin' charge against nn*? 

Chaiiman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. IfiLKSTVs. No; the dislrict ;jU<*rm\\ at Pmicc ; hut, of course, umh'r the 
directions of the attorney gein'ral. 

Chairman Waj.sh. Are tin* distint ;itlornc\s all subordinate' olhelals le» the 
attorney general of f^;rte> KicoV 

Mr. loi.EsiAS. Yes, 

Chairiiian Waish. All ninlcr (hat <*m' di'pai'f iiH-iit ? 

Mr. iGi.EsiAH. Yes. 

Ch;tirman XX’alsh. Tin' atlornev gein'ral Iia< his Jicadepi.-iricrs at San Jium, 
and the dilfeient attorne.ss liave thi'ir ollices in tin' dillerenl distrii’ts? 

Mr. loi.EsiAS. Yes. 

Chairman XValsh. P»u 1 those di^tiiel attornevs, ,\oii sny, are all midcr the 
authority of the attorne.A gi'iieialV 

Mr. Iglesia.s. Yi's, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, anylhing id there Is that you want to suhiidt? 

3Ir. Iglesias. Yes. Now, after reading that letter .> on imiy Judge wliy we 
do not care to pre.sent any aflidavits or anything el.si* in I’orto Uie'o. We know 
that we neA^er will have any Justice in Porto Uico. This Is the tliird or fourth 
time that AA'e came to the UniterJ i^tates for protection. 

Cliainnan Walsh. This is the third or fourth time? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir, 

CTlialrman Walsh. AVhere did you go before? 

Mr. Iglesias. I came here when PresUlent McKinley was alive; that was the 
first time. And the second time was wrhen President Jloosi'velt — at that time 
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lie himself took the matters up of Porto Uioo, and he by his influence and the 
public press of the United States, and through the ageucy of the American 
Federation of Labor, they heliXHl us, stopping many of the wrongs done 
against tlie poor people there, and some of the inquisitorial laws were sup- ' 
riresstHl and suspended. And when Mr. Tuft was President, too, I came here 
to hK)k for tlie same kimi of protection in favor of tlie people down there. I 
myself — I laive been about 22 limes put in prison — arrested. Sometimes I have 
been seven montbs entirely without any general hearing. I have never been a 
nilnule s«TvIug any <‘onvlctiou or any siaitenee. 

Gliafnuan Wvlsjt. Have you over been convicted? 

Mr. loLK.sixs. Nev(*r, 

Clmirinan Walsh. And yon have l)een arresird 22 times? 

Mr. Idi.Ksi \s. Yes, sir. 

Gbalriiian Walsit. And In Jail without trial. \on sav. one time for .seven 
months? 

Mr. loLKstAs. es, sir; and anotlier 40 <la.vs. and 30 days, and 25 days, and 
0 days, etc. And one tini(‘ 1 eanu‘ lierc and the President sent a letter of rec- 
ommendation to (Jov. Hunt (HI p(*tlti<m from T'resldent (hanpers, and when I 
aiTlv(Kl there T was ])nt in ja-Non just when 1 landed at San ,Inan. 

CJhalrman Walsh. When .\on got back? 

Mr. loi.KsivH. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When was that? 

Mr. loiKsivs. That was about HML> <a* 100.3. 

Chairman \^'ALSH. Wlint were >ou ehargtal with then? 

Mr. loLEsiAS. (’ontompt of oourl. 

(Oiairman Walsh. What W(‘re you nsnall.x (diarged with tln^se 22 times you 
were arrested? 

Mr, Lii.Ksi AS. AV('ll, s<anetimes lu'canse of la‘<‘aohos of the peace, or injury 
to the honor or iH'spoct of .some otlicer, <a‘ writing s(an(* jirlich^ and making some 
address. 

(Oiairman W\lsh. AVritiiig an article <a* in.'iklMg ;i spe('rlj or speaking dlsre- 
si>ect fully to an (»flic(‘r? 

Mr. loLKSiAS. Yes; according with the Spanish law. not «'nforced at that time. 
Sometimes I was cliargcd with ccaispiring to rais(‘ (In' price of labor. I was 
s(*nt(au*od to four yt'ar and four months Pa* that (riine. 

Chairman AVIkm’c was that? 

Mr. Igle.st\s. 1004; and then 

Chairman Wat sir. In Porto Rico? 

Mr. loLESfAS. Yes, sir; In Porto Rico. 

Chairman AYalsh. 1 tliought you said .\oii had never b(M>n c<aivlcted any of 
the 22 times? 

Mr. loLESiAs. AAY'll, because the higlu‘r c<airts n'versisl those convictions. 

(3tninnan AValsh. And (lls<harg(sl yon? 

Mr. IiJLEsrss. And discharg(*d me. 

Chali'iiian AA’alsh. AA’as violcm'e ever coinmitt(‘d against your own ix'rson by 
the ofhcials? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir; I was slmt at ami lut(*ndod to !)e assassinated twice. 

Clialrman AYALsjf. Shot at twice? 

Mr. Ic.LKsivs. A"es; but never got 

Cbairmnn AA’m.sh. They didn’t hit .v<ai? 

Mr. Iglesias. No. 

Clmlrman AValsh. Rut .\<ni w(‘re shot at. wore yon? 

Mr. Iglesias, Yes. Well, this was the flrst year of our movement. 

Chairman AA\\lsh. That was the first year of your movement? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AValsh. How* many times liave yon h('<‘n arivsted, say, within the 
past few’ years? 

Mr. Iglesias, Just once, and that wais in Ponce, 

Chairman Walsh. Oli, these 22 times were in the earl,v part of yonr move- 
ment, when you w’ere trying to organize them? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. 

Chairman AA'alsh. And were those arrests mostly under the old laws that 
do not obtain any more? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir. AA’hen I was senteneeil to four years and four months 
the pi’ess of the Ignited States took the mutter up at that time. They printed 
cdlt(a’lals, and the Government In Washington, through petitions from the con- 
^entlon of the Americun Federation of Labor — I meant the Cranston conven- 
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tioii of the A. F. of L.— aiul tlie Presidenl of tho TiiiUMl Stat<‘s <‘alh‘.l atUMition 
to the governor there and advised that such laws can lua ix' inainialncd under 
the American principles, and since that time, less or more, I m*ver lm\(‘ Ixvu 
arrested until now. 

Now, in regard to one of the Important (liin^js in our rouniry odiu atlon. 
The education of the peopk' — we ha\c been complained that ilu- (^.uils in 

Olminnan WAbsir. Now, lm\(‘ you auylhmu that lias uoi b.Mn cov. ied hy 
Mr. Martinez. I think he co\ere»l 

Mr. loLKSiAS (Interrupting). Yes. T wan! jo co-xcr this, ihai jli.> Irndm*! of 
last year cut the education Hem in more tlian stoooim) a^niusi the 

education — cut off. 

(The matter referred to entitled “Appropriation act of ilu‘ Leiilsla(l\e Assem- 
bly at Porto Rico for the liscal jear ending .Tune .“d, JPld," v»as submitted in 
printed form.) 

(jhalruian Walsh. The budgtd was cut down this hisj year foi- ('duuitiou. 

Mr. loLLSiAS. Yes, sir. 1 ha\e to make this statenamt, tliat manv ot the 
t'lnployers in Porto Rico are making (dVorts to prevent the legislatimi to pass 
appropriations giving enough mone\ for tMlmntion. dMie.\ usjxl to su> snmi*- 
tinies that tigricultural work as it is done don’t iummI much education t«) <lo the 
kind of work they are doing. 

(Chairman Walsh. Wlio sa>s liuit*.'’ 

Mr. Iglesias. Some of tlie emi>lo.\(*rs Iben*. 

Cliairman Walsh. Ymi im'Jiii .\ou Just lu'anl them say it, or tliat llicy do 
say it? 

Mr, Iglkstas. Yes; tliey Iia\e nta<h‘ tlie statenuMil and ])uhlislu'(l \\. 

Chairman Walsh. Have yoti got tlu* articles? 

Mr, Iglestas. I have Just — the Rulletin of the Uun'au of Labor at Washing- 
ton in regard to tliis ami otlu*r nmtt<’rs maki's tiu* siulemeiit in the placi's wliere 
you will find the slips. T have put markers 

(^hnirimin Wai.sh, Tliis Is a Imlltdin of the P.urean of T.aiior issiu’d \o\ em- 
ber, 190.5. I see it says (n*a<ling) : 

“The furnisliing of tlie lionse is (‘utially simple. \ biimmock is IndisixMisahle 
and there is, as a rule, a Ixmeh or two, a few pots or jars, hut usually no ehairs 
and no bed. Tiio elotlies are Imng upon nuiN, uml tla‘n‘ is no sueli thing as ii 
hnreau or waslistand. Tlu‘r(‘ are also no tables und no (arp(*l or matting. 
The henehos are often notin'ng hiit a solid log upon which the ]K‘o))le sit. It 
may he stated as a rule tliat ttie cost of all the .arti<h‘s in an ordiiiai'y |x*oiTfli 
hut is not above $10. 

“ Practieally tlie only decoration e\(*r seen consists; of (he colored lithographs 
of American advertisers, sometiin(»s in S|>anish, not usually in lOnglNb In one 
room visited tlie decoration consisted of .dO or 00 (•opl(‘S of a small eolorwl 
lithograph i.ssued hy an Aineri(an iminnfactnrer of soap. 

“In the cities tlie housing conditions are prolinhly worse upon the whole 
than the.v are In the country. The inhahllunts of tlie <'ounti‘y have at lea.st 
the advantage of fresh air. Tn view of lli(‘ nvi'rshm of flu* average Porto 
Rican peon to currents of air, and (‘spi^iully tlx- night air. the lack of com- 
pleteness with which his 1ious(* shuts out tlx- air is ]M-rlmps a Idcsslng In 
disguise. 

“The housing conditions in Ihe M<»rs| sociion of San Jmin are almost Inde- 
scribably bad. While a eonsidendih* reform has Ix-en etLxted sinco tlx* Ameri- 
can occupation, especially in the inatl<*r of sanitation, tlx- <-on(lilloMs (-von now 
are extremely evil, and In some resix’< ts \\ors<‘ than In the worse habitations 
in onr American cities. In a number of houses whi<'h were visited in the <*ourse 
of this investigation it was noticed Ijiat habitations which laid originally 
been intended for two or three families bad snlisequently been eomerled Into 
rude tenement houses. The avallahh- sjiaee was ixxirly utilized, the hails 
being wide, the buildings low, and inmb (-xix-nslve grouml partiall.v waste<l. 
Nevertheles.s these homes, by reason of exorbitant rents whleb have in<*rease<l 
greatly during the last six or seven jears. bring in as mueii as $20H or even 
$3(X) a month, and this money is usually sent to Spain, where as a rule the 
absentee landlord resides. 

“The invasion of Porto Rieo hy Aineriiuns, and the infusion American 
ideals into the life of the people have led to some slight changt^ in tlx- altitude 
of the people toward work and toward the worker. The sons of ricli plante- 
tion owners are becoming more willing to enter lucrative careers, though the 
professions are. still unduly preferred over agriculture and business. The 
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Americans have, moreover, tenOed to strenpjthen W)me\vlmt tlie |>osltIon of fho 
workingman by giving him a vote, by deflniiig Ills position before the law, and 
by recognizing to a less extent than did the Spanish the difference bctweiMi 
the employer and employed. Nevertheless, even at the present monuMit it is 
quite clear that the social and economic position of tlie Porto Rican workei- is 
low, that he is held in small esteem, that there Is a contempt for his work- - 
a contempt not even dIsguIsfHl by conventional phrase — and finally that the 
economic power and the political inllucnce of the workingman are extremf>l,\ 
small. 

“To a considerable extent the former relationship betweim employia* and 
employee was conventional rather than contractual, being upon the basis of a 
patriarchal and more or loss benevolent despotism on the p.irt of the eniplo.\er 
rather than a free relation entereil into by a contract between approximately 
equal parties. Wages were fixed largely by custom ami were fairly uniform 
In any given di.strict for the same industry. These wages, moreover, were onl> 
partly in money, being siii)plemented by tlje grant of free Imlging and often 
by other gifts or grants. 

“ Tl»e condition exists to a greater or less extent in the Island at the prestnu 
time, although within rei’eiit years, and especially since the agrit'ultiiral strikes, 
the patriarchal attitude of employer to workingman Is giving way and Is being 
displaced by a very difTi'rent attitude h.ased on a more purely coniraciual n‘- 
hitlon. The attitude of the empIoy<‘rs at the present time is to secure labor 
as cheaply as possible, and of the workingman to obtain all the wages whioii 
he can possibly secure.” 

Chairman Wm.sh. Now, you give us that as 11X)5. Do you claim that is 
still the same situation? 

Mr. Inr.KsiAs. Yes; very likely at this time. It is the final and the best re- 
port tliat has been made upon Porto Ui<*o. 

Chairman Walsh. I see you luwe another piece marked that I want to read 
into the record. l Reading :1 

“Tlie programme which the Amencnti ptM>ple must carry out in order to live 
up to the tlieory uiuk*r wiile]\ the island was acquirt‘d and to improve the con- 
ditions of tlic laboring and otiier population of liie island, is necessarily an 
extensive one. If tlie condition of tlie iieoplo is ever to be raiseil to a stand- 
ard at all comparable with tliat iirev.ailing in the United States, the p(‘opU‘ 
must be educated and the sanitary conditions improved, civil and political rights 
gxiarnntoed and extended, and the condition of the workingman amply pro- 
tected by law. The American peojile sliouUI rec-ognize tliat tliey owe a duty to 
the Porto Ricans, and that tlu'y can not permit the welfare of the population 
for which they have accepted responsibility to he determined by accident or by 
conflicts of interests. Tlie American peopl<‘ must, if they are to raise tlu* 
standard of Porto Rican i>eoiis, continue to prosecute the work of education 
upon the island, no matter how severe the financial drain. It is equally 
t'ssi'iilial to l arry out a programme of snnitation which will guarantee to every 
Porto Rican infant the chance to live its allotted life. 

“ The power of ihirto Rican ih'ohs to insist upon fair and reasonable conditions 
of labor is, and for decades if not for geiKu-.-itlons will continue to be, far less 
than that of the workmen of the Ignited States, or of the countries of west- 
ern Europe. It Is not probable, under present conditions and without the 
benefit of progre.ssive education, tli.-it the peons of the country will lie able to 
obtain more favorable terms of emidoyment and more rea.sonable conditions 
of labor witliout the intervention in some >vay of tlie governmental authority. 
The demands of the peons for better conditions of labor will be in direct op- 
position to the interests of those Avho may Insist that they are of a low type, 
just as their demands for oiUieatlou may be <»pposed on the ground that their 
work must remain unskllleil. 

“ If, by means of education, by means of irnprovefi means of communication, 
by means of a free press, and of as.semblages and meetings and conventions, and 
of fairs and entertainments that will bring the jieople together, the standard 
of living of the men, and esiiecially of the women, of Porto Rico, is once ralseil ; 
If the demands on life made by this people become. sufficiently great to prevent 
the population from assuming marital responsibilities with its pre.sent reckless- 
ness; If, moreover, the resources of the country are exploited more wisely 
and the peon hlm.self be assured of the ownership of at least a patch of land 
and be taught to utilize it economically, the conditions of life and labor of the 
great mass of the I*orto Rican population may be permanently improvcnl. 
Such an improvement, however, will be difficult and slow, and will be evident 
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only measured by domdes or JieiM'rnUoiis, und not by yoiirf^. If, lii»\vevor. 
tbe island be utiliz^ lunrel.x or prinmjilj us m nu'uns of providiiifc o|)f)urt uni- 
ties fur investment and eunmiereial expluitutiuii by Ainerlnin ritl/eiis; if tlie 
p(di('y of edueatiiii? tJie |*tH)ple U‘ held up on at-eount of its e\jK‘nse and alles<*<l 
uselessness ; If the staiubird of Ihinji of the |KM»ple Ih> not ralsiMl, lla* euuditiou 
of Porto Jli<‘X) and of the Porto Ulean i;dK»rins .<iass wfier one ImndirMl or t\M> 
Inindml years will Ih‘ no tndter than it >\as in the y<‘ar ISliS. wlien lla* sov- 
ereignty of Spain gave \\a> to tin' dominion of the Pnitt^i! State'^ of Aim rieh/* 

(Papers referred to eonlaining, among (alter things, (lit* mat ter Just reM<l 
by tlie ehairiuan. ar<* printed among the exliibils at lJi«‘ t nd of lids MjhJeet as 
“ Tglesias Exhibit N(». 12.”) 

(Jlmirman Walsh. A:o\\, .\oii were slating tli.d tiie bmlgi't wliieli provldi's 
for tiie apiij'ojiriatitm for t*dneation. .sla>ws Unit the ap|>?‘oj*i-ialion was luL 
down? 

Air. loLi-si \s. Yes. 

(’hairman Wai.sh. And it is enl d(‘\\ii now. What Is the laaiposiH.! eut ; from 
wlial point to what jtoiiitV 

Mr. J(H.i':.si.\s. From .VTtKKfMK) (o* $StMl.()Hd. 

CMiairnian ^^’\LsH. Mr. Igl(‘sja.s, the eoimmssion thmk.s iliat unless \ou Inivi' 
one or two more points, wliat .\ou might call high points, (liat it would be well 
for y(ni to submit tills in writing for tin* record, llu* time bcaiig reallv s<» tar 
advanced. 

Mr. ItiiJ-gsiA.s. All nglit. i want to spt‘ak about the tires jnal (lie charges of 
ineeudiarisin on the jiarl of (h<‘ worUingim'ii. 

Chairnuiii W'al.sii. Yes. 

Mr. Igj.esias. One of tiu' argumenis of tiie (‘inplo.x m-.s that was snstaiiusl by 
the (iovernineni was to i1h‘ incendiarism in the isJand. 

Oiiainnun W alsh, 'i'hat is, it was .vtaiiHl liere in om‘ of the Ktalemenls or 
one of the that al'KM- the iiH'elings of th<‘ strikeis had taken place that 

frequently tires w<'re found to ha\(‘ oeeuniMl in the ram\ 

Mr. l(.Li<>ii \s. Yes. Now, I want (o slap* ibis: In tin* iirst plaei* hr<‘s In the 
cane lields ha\e (Mcunavl all tlie (iiiie vwry .\ear. J'A<‘n if tliere was a strike 
or not a strike. Fires regularly liapimn in cane tiehls. 

OJiairman W'alsh. And .\our siatcmenl is — dni the,s break out at tlie same 


time? 

i'lr. Inr-Ksixs. .Knd the prool - 

(JlniiniuHi Waish. Or is it st^asonalV 

Mr. loi.Esi ws. Yes, sir. 

Oliairman W \lsii. (Vrtain .Mmsons? 

Mr. l(iLKsi\s. Yes. It is proN(-d that after tlu‘ strike was o\er. yon tind here 
the n*ports from tlu' police hcaihiuarici s telling what tiri's Jiave lM‘en occurring 
in the country and in tiie (^lnc lields— rei>orts from i>olic(* headquarters pule 
IIsIkmI liy llu‘ pre.ss containing th(‘ ac<'onnts about 15 tires lliat hud broken out, 
and lh(‘y ivad lik(‘ this: 

“At 5 a. in. the hells at tin* lirehoii.se* awoke (he* i>wiple. and it was cAideiit 
timt fire had broke out ,som(*w here*. W'e ran in the dir(‘ctioij of Uosii Str<*et 
and .saw^ the house of lOsteban Fanliicho alin*. 'Pin* lire sjiread from the first 
house to about nim* more*, almo.’-t all of wldeh wf*re insured. The Jionse w!a‘re 
the fin» tiiere originated was being n*pairod: we are not sun* wliether there 
wa.s any insurance on tin- same, Imt tin* bouse Tu*\t cloor was InsiircHl.” 

Chairman Walsh. That is the general temtr of those arlich*s. 

Mr, loPEsiAS. Now, I want to stale tliat we imve a rcjxfri Iicn^ from tiio 
district attorney cif Max ague/. 

Cluiirmaii Walsh (interrupting). Haxc* .\<mi got that? 


Mr. Iglesias. He wrote a partlcmlar statement. 

Chairman WAL.sn. He xvas the district altornex? 

Mr. loLESiAs. He was tlie dlslrltd attorney. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Unit refer io tires that (U'tairnHi wiide the strike* was 
going on ? 

Mr. Igle.sias. Ves. In San l^orenzo, Nazual»o, Ma>agm*z, and I*nc*iio de 

Ohnirrann W.m,sh, Ai« 1 1 uii(UTKl!inrl tlio .listrlrt iiHorncy f" 

statins that tires oecuntHl In tits .liMrIel wine ‘J' I*" 

upon fire, or property set upon lire l.y tlie owners of ll.e prois-rty bisiiuse tlio 

aurl 1 have the pai«T, or I linve the elipplnt.'s. tint t ilon’t 


And them. 
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riiairniiui Walsit. if you find them you can offer them In evidence, 

and If you don’t find tluMii at this time ^^e will cull for them, and you have 
them the first tJdn^ in the morning. 

Mr. Igi.ehias, All rigid. Another ease: E^en if tl»e cane fields burn, the 
owners don't lose anything. That cane has got to be ground, and the sugar is 
just Uie same, II means tliat tlie fire in tlie cane field is no loss at all. We 
hav(‘ some manufacturers of sugar that use<l to put fire on their own canes in 
order to accomplish tuo things: First, to liave the work of cutting the cane 
clu'apor 

(’hairman WvLstt (inUrruptlng). Yes; I understand, llesides, the burning 
of the eane field does not destroy the sugar in the cane. 

Mr. loi.EsiAS. No. 

(Tiairman WAi.sir. And some employers do that instead of cutting the cane. 

IMr. I(JLEsiAs. Yes. And sometimes when some kind of hug is going to injure 
the eane then they put the fire to It. When a cohmy I hat lu'longs to or have a 
contract with any of the mnmilacturers ov sugar <‘orporations, and wdion they 
wand first to grind tluur cane, then they init the fire in. 

(>)mmlsslonei* O’Co^’NEll. Don’t want to let the otlau’ f('llow get ahead of 
him? 

Mr. IfJLKSTAS. Yes. 

(’ouunissiom'r O’Connell. So he burns tlie pla< e up. Is that a general charge, 
that occurs? 

^Ir. I(;iEsi\s. Well, it is nothing out of the ordinary times to see fire in the 
canes, nothing else. You put the lire in the eane field and get the w'orkingmen 
j;ind cut It out ; cane may he six days or seven or eight days waiting for the 
grinding. Nothing is lost In the fire. But the employers, of course, get in the 
press stateimads that the fire was going on and tlu' entire eane field and build- 
ings being burned up; but a district attorney has i)rov(‘d it himself, and he states 
that In Ids coiu’t he lias trieil many jx^oide for sirson, and lie finds tliat it was 
thouglit Insured houses ami insured property more Idgher than property values. 

Clialrman W'alsh. I see we have been over that. But in brief the w'orking- 
men lane been chargtMl w’ith incendarism, but nevertheless 

Mr. Igi.esias. But, nevertheless, no man has btM'u found guilty — that I know. 
Some have been put in prison among the memliers of the strikers, but have been 
release<l again, with any 

(The Translation of the newspaper clippings referred to by the Avitness are 
printed among the exhibits at the end of this subject ns Igleslas Exhibit 
No. 13.”) 

Chairman Walsh. No worker has been found guilty of arson, of setting them 
on fire? 

Mr. Igi.esias. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh, But some were arreste<l during the strike charged with 
that, hut are any of tlieni still in jail and not tried? 

^Ir. lULKSlAS. No. 

Chairman Wai.sh. All of them were released from jail? 

Mr. B.lkstas. Yes, sir; as far as I know*. I don’t know' of any man that is in 
jail awaiting trial. 

C ’hairman Walsh. Now, have you any oilier point? 

Mr. Iglesias. Wei), I would like to speak about tin* laws of Porto BIco, the 
labor laws. 

Chairman Walsh. Then I will have to excuse you while I put Mr. Clark 
oil the stand, a gentleman that we promise<l to let go. I will call you when we 
get, through with Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Iglesias. All right. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Chaimery makes this suggestion, that Mr. Bills has 
the labor laws here, but there is some comment you want to make on them? 

Mr. Iglesias. If he is talking about the local laws, all right, I will hear. 

Chairman Walsh. But after the labor laws, have you any other point you 
Avant to bring up? 

Mr. Iglesias. Yes, sir; the question of national legislation in regard to Porto 
Rico, and the laboring men there. 

Chairman Walsh. All right, Ave Avill put you on before aao put Mr. Bills on. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS— -Continued. 

Mr. loj-EsiAs. I Avant to refer noAV to the national legislation. 

(Jhalrman Walsh, What were you going to call our attention to next, Mr. 
Iglesias? 
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of 

K)13, 
in 


to put into tli^ roi'ord dooujiHMit. 

Chairman Walsji. This rotors to tin* iw^tiiion for n \\ril <.t’ liohons 
presented to the supreme eourt of 1‘orlo Itico. May 7. lOlo, on holniir nl (ho ‘HI 
prisoners lhat had hwn sonioiwod In ooimo. li.m with the vhiKc I< cnniMiMS 
the reasons \vljy the prisimors <laim ihrlr roloas,.. and also lumtaiiis ih<' hrlo’f 
upon the law upon tlio suhjoot as oontondod lor h\ (ho pot Itionorv'^ 

Mr. loLKsiAs. Yoa, sir. 

(The iiiaiter rot<‘rrod lo hy the wiinoss K nrinttMl ainouL; (ho (‘\IuImIs -h t!u» 
♦md of tiiis siibje<‘t as “ Ijdesias Kxhihit No M. ’) 

Mr. 1GLK.SIAS. And I \n ish (o hlo. an oniiro lisi oi' a^n'loiill iirisi s and maim 
faoturers in Porto Pa-o .and tho paper dial slavw . the prices that !ia\o hooij 
luiid for su^'iir for (lie last |i\e Aeai"*. There are two papers. 

(The papers referred to liy witness ennih‘d ".Coinparat i\ e Stalmraal IP'poi t 
Su^mr Maniifaetured in Porio Ki<o from tlu* Croiis of 11M)P. p.iio, IPll, 1P1 l\ 
13, and JPM,” piihlished hy (lu‘ (lovernmeid ol l*oito Uao. and a Vhart ’sliow- 
? the “Weekly Quotations of Simar for 11112 1P1.3.’’ hv .lohn C. Pndiie>. 17 
llattery Place, Nmv \ ork, were suhinitted in pnnteil fonn.l 

And some photo.uraphs j;ivim^ an idea «d (he so-callcMl a^n-ieiilt nral n\oiK in 
Porto Rico. 

(The photo^^raphs lu'ri' ^‘fern'll to hy \\i(m‘ss were suhmitt(‘i!. ) 

loll luive already iieard (hi'n* was a htH iidendi'd to cr(*ai<‘ compensal ion for 
the workiiiftmen. It was in th(‘ h‘^:is|at nr<* for se\e!*al ,\»'ars. Now, the* lf>wer 
Iiouse passeil about two times a hill that was n^arded* as loo radical hy the 
employees, and just last .^ear. the last s<‘ssiun of ilu* letrlslatnre, Mr. 3'ravii‘so, I 
think, the last part of last jear, introductMl iiii<dla*r iiilemliii;.; (o ertade another 
compimsatioii hnv. It has an Insnrama* sehetm* in it. 3Mie speaker of the house 
has another hill to he re‘2anled as tlu* workmen’s conipiaisat ion, wilhout any 

l n. suraiici* scheme. 3'lie lower house has p.issed before lhat kind of a hill. 
Mr. Travieso, heln^^ a memher of Hu* upper house. ap]>olnl(‘d h.\ the Pia^shleiit of 
the I’ni cal States teonipostal ol 11 memhia's), owin;' to a laapiest made to Mr. 
3Yavieso from tlu* Labor M*deration and to tlu* sp('.ak(*i (d’ the liouse lo ht* kind 
onoui?h lo j 4 lve ns soiiu* (nail iiiformation a-, to tlu* dili(‘r(‘n<(* of tlu* hills In 
rejjard to comiH'iisation law. >[r. Travi(*so ;inNU(Ma*d that lu* wais wllllm: to do 
lhat sometinu*s and lu* w'role two letters (o tlu* M*(a’etary of llu* daleralioii 
promising: that he would f;lv(‘ a eonf<'rence to llu* r(*pr(‘sental iv(*M of labor, hut 
on I)ivemlu*r 23 lu* inf(»riiu*d that lu* could not do that, and th(‘n re- 
fused, ^Ivlnj' his r(*usons for r(*fiisln;^, and llu* r(*ason w.is hrst lhat he was 
not able to ^ive such Information In rc;j:aj'd to his hill ina‘\lous to inlroduciuK 
it in the council; aft(‘r which we re(iiu‘sted ajjalii, and lie rejilieii lie could not 
do that. .The same thiiit; was tru*d to the sp(*.ik(*r of the hons(*, ‘(lul tlu' speaker 
of the house aaswered this letter that is ti;inslat(‘d into Kurdish. 

Chairman Wmsu (readiimO. 

“Au.swerlnj' your eommunleatioii of IH'ceinher 20, I am pleas(‘d to advise .vou 
I shall again introduc(' at the iu*xt M*.ssion of llu* h*glshitiin* the hill on eom- 
Iiensatlon to laborers for accid(*nts siistaiiu'd during tlu*ir work. 

“Relative to tlie difference lu*tw'e«*n the bill of Mr. ^b’a vleso in tlu* executive? 
council and one introduced by myself in ibe h»wer lionse, tlu*re is bat mu* im- 
portant difference, namely : 

“In Mr. Travieso’s bill the coiipiensat ions me to be iiaid fium .‘in Insiirarui? 
fund created by tlie laborers them.sel\e*s, who an* to pay out llierefore part of 
their wages by the emiiloyer and the people of I'orto Rieo, whereas in my hill 
the compeasation Is to he paid out hy the resjHinsihle (*niplo\(*r aloni*; no ob- 
jection would be made if tlie employer chose to take out liisiiranci* ixiMeh's for 
his men. The reinaiiiing pio\ishms of Mr. 3'ravieso’s I>I1I Imve practically Ix'cn 
copietl from mine, which I presented at the IIoiisi* of Deh'gatos in tlu* name of 
the commission created for .studying tlu* bill. 

“I have just causnl a copy of Mr. 'frav i(*so's bill to be sent tn nu*. 1 d(*.sire 
to look it over again to see, after which I shall Ik* pleased to (ommiiriicate my 
impression with you again In regard to tlu* conference yon dc'sln* lo liave with 

me, as per your letter. 

Very sincerely, 

Jo.sK I>K DlUf.O, 

**HpC(ih(r of tlir Ilonffc of Dijlcyatoiy 

Mr. loLEsiAS. There w’as a difference hetwwn the lower house and the upper 
house, and consequently no labor laws passed; but, nevertheless, I heard the 
lawyers of the big coiporations, like the Guanica Central, and others told me 
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that evon the bill of rilr. Travleso or Mr. de would be opposed, ajid tltey 
were assured they never would pass and eould not have such a •compensation 
law. As to the qu(\slion of petition of .several lal)or unions all over the coun- 
try', the agricultural unions, Uiey claimed tliat a fjreat corinwalion had iu their 
hands thoiisaruls of acres of land that helonj^eil to the i>eople i>f Porto Uico. 
and the i>oor lal)Oj‘(M S, they had no land or no lot to Ik^ possesed by themselves. 
I have lu'ard an estiujate from the sts-relary of the interior given to us — it was 
given to the lower house first. 

I have a paiw'r in regard to the lioldiug of property lands by the coiTV>ra- 
lions In Porto Kico without paying anything to the ]^*ple of Porto Uico. They 
have in their hands thousands of acres of land when the poor peons liaven’t a 
square meter, and we have protested before the Govenunent, and you will tind a 
letter from the secretary of tlie interior giving some information In ivgard to 
the big coi 7 >orations having in tiieir hands thousands of acres of land without 
imyiiig anything to the piM)ple of iNu’to Uico for its own property: and .just at 
this time is occurring the same thing and the i>oor peons live on the laiais that 
belong to the peo])le of Porto Uh-o, uial lh<‘.\ are being thrown out when the 
l)roprletors want to <1(> so in time of strike. 

(The letter referred to l>.v the wiiiu'ss is priided among the exhibits at the 
end of tills suh.ject as “ Igh'sias Exhibit No. 1.“).”) 

In some instanci's hundiMls of a<-res of land liavc been granted to a corpora- 
lion wiien tlm poor people liave mtt ev<‘n a small lot. 

On account of this i)r()(<^t against those conditions the legislature passed 
kind of a hiw Intending to reiiKsly in some way thos<‘ conditions an<l perhajis 
in regard to sucli a law your commission will have something to present to the 
repivsentatives of the (Ion eminent. 

Two imixirtant things ha\e Ihhmi protested against hy us. Two or three years 
after the oecuinitlou iiy the Americ.iii troops tluu'e an attorney, called hy name 
Harlan, went there, and h(‘ found that hundreds of children and couj)U‘S living 
in the country were li\iiig togetlier without getting married. That was on 
account of tlie great distance to come to the town to gid marruHl. 

Coninjissiorn'r (VCoN^KI.l.. Did they live together without gidting mnrrieil? 

Mr. loi.Es! IS. Yes. And the ("atliolic prl(‘sts < harged too nim li for a mar- 
riage, and they have no money to get murritsl. ami cons(Hiueutly tlu'y come to- 
getJier and live together and have chihlrtui and live so 14 or lo or lio or Rd or 
40 year.s. And this attorney sa\v that the best thing to <lo was to legalize thoso 
unions and then have a law passed which our legislature' called the ‘'common- 
marriage law,” and in that way all those* e-liilelren, all tliosc couples, tJie chil- 
elreii eef those* couplers became h'gali/e'd. P>ul wind occurre'd wms that man.\ 
chllelren that have their rich fallmrs when the hnv was appeaUnl to ami the 
motlu'rs asUeel the fathers to gi\e them money some of the lawyers luiving 
case's e)f that kiml came t<> the h'gislature* and succe'eeled in repealing the law. 
because they elleln’t want the law' to fe>rce tin* ricli fathers to re'e-ognize tlu'ir 
sons and take a part of their inherltanee ami property to maintain them, 

Commlslomu* O’Connet.l. TiK\v d Is franchisee! them again? 

Mr. Toi.ksias. Yt*s. 

(tommi.ssioiK'r OToankil. TIm'.v te>ok aw'a.\ tiint advantage w’hich had bee*n 
given them? 

Mr. len.KsiAs. Some cases liaei lieeai graiiteMl. 'I'lie* fathers under that law' 
liael to take eare of tlveise ehileire'ii and re'cogmze* tliem, ami the chilelren, in 
(*ase of the death of the father, hael the rigid to a^k for a part of the prop'-rty 
ot the fatht>r. 

Oomiulsioner O'Connkm.. That law w^as repea I cmI? 

Mr. loLEsiAS. Yes, 

(^eumnissiomT 0 '(^onnkm. Diel that mean, fe>r Instance*, that there* hael been 
betm cases w'lieiv ehildr(*n had bwn given proxeerty, ami that that pror>erty was 
taken away from them? 

ISlv . Igi.esias. Y<*s; that had hcH*n given. 

Cominlssione*r O’t^oxxFTix. Was it reUroaedive*? T>id it w'ork baedcwarel and 
take away property that Imd beim given to the chllelren? 

Mr. Iguesias. No. 

Commissioner (VOe>NNKi,L. It only applieel t<> the future? 

Mr. leu.EsiAS. Yes. 

Clinirman Walsh. How' hmg was that hnv ofCe^ctlve? 

Mr. loi.EsiAS. Five years. 

Gliairmun Walsh. Aud tlxm it was n'lxjaled? 

Mr. loLBSiAg. Y«s ; sotuetUue ago. 
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Au uther mjiih'i- w<> : v;.' lunc n l;i\v („ i>r('\oiii in nnin 

ways till. s«luc(Um iif our sirls, »r. at Inast, .■,..s,H.itsit,l,. ila.s.. «i,„ 

Ktully of t^dmtton. tto Imvo a law tla-ro wlii.-l, ciaaia-N a man IIi.to win. 
stMiUC^ a girl to get married or go to jail, hut now that law whr ri'foriiKHl hoiho 
way that no father can get a rcnaMl\ under the lav^ iinle»^ lie h;\s some eor- 
ruborative evidence lliat makes the i harge geed for (he girl. And. also i!,ai lau 
was changeil ami retonucMl in sm-h jusiple can noi lane relU'f 

in many instances, cldefly In the case of ila* eoiintr.\ iK*oj>le. Now. \\e l»M\e 
siiue the United States t<H)k 1‘orto Kieo, a^ked for ie<ogninon a'* <ni/<‘ns (U’ 
the rnited Slates. You may know that \\t‘ are at Him time nothing; ^^e mv 
citizens of Torto Klco, but I*urlo Kieo is mu » u;;ii,ui and has no organinition 
as a naHon, Conse(|nenil> mc hidong to the rnitisl States; ^^e are a i>art ol the 
ruin'd States hut we are not citizens of the rnifeil States. We hav«‘ been ask- 
ing for years for onr citizenship, and it has ne\cr heeu gl\en to im. We are 
adiuhnsti'i-ed in a certain wa> ; (lie governor <an he a good rider or not. aeeord 
ing to the character of the man and ae<*oniing t<» Hie honor and Hie will and 
the sentiment of the man. 

The peojde haM‘ the riglit to \ote to eUrt llu‘ legislature, hut the voters In 
Porto Kieo are, ahoul GO p(‘r < ent of them, com rolled h\ the m.isn rs and the 
corporations in Porto Kieo, In <-onstHiuene<‘. we inm* an organh* law that 
meaiLs our con.siiiution. 

(Miuirman Walsh. At this time lla* coinmi.ssion is going to take a tveess for 
IT) nnnides, lH‘<-ause we want to run laK'r lo-night and try to linMi ut> 

(At tins jMMnl a J'eei'ss was taken lor lo inimit<*s, at tlu' com lusion oi wlm-h 
Mr, Igiesias resnmod the slami and hm <*\amination (onhmied ) 


TESTIMONY OF MR, SANTIAGO IGLESIAS-^Continucd. 

;Mr. li.m.siAs. I want to .st.-ite, Mr, ('’liaiimian. in reganl to ciHz.ensliip. that I 
huNe Iw'o doenmerits, a lih* of /^orrespoud<*n< e with Mr. Sanipi'l (lompors, and a 
letter from Air. tJeorgi* K. (’ollon, tla‘ (‘\-go\ (‘rnor, in i<*gard to (ho s.-nne ni.iHer, 
which refiM’s to <tur position in regard to citizoiiship, I want llK*se pm into Hie 
reixird. 

t'riu* eorr(*siM)i'id<>ne<‘ refiuTed lo h,\ wit Ile.>^i ami tln^ leiier trom Ho\. (Litton 
are iirinled among tin* e\liil)its at lla* end of this subject as “ IgU^sias lOxhlhlt 
.\o. Id” and “ Igh*sias lv\liihil No 17.*' r<'sj)e< tJ^ (Uy. ) 

.\No. iH'i'e is a r<*|K»rt of a heariui' before the eomimtlei' on the Jha ille Pdafals 
and Poi’to Kho ol the I niti'd States Senate, which 1 also >vant to pul in th<‘ 
ripcord. 

(The dm-unient referral t«i. <MniHml “ntizeiislnp of Horlo Kicans," flalHl 
Atay 7, 11)12, asliinglon, !>. <\ was suhmi(i<H| in printml form ) 

Also, a ret>ort <ui hearings before the (’oimiditei* on Insular Mfairs of the 
House of Ke]H*es(‘ma(ives 

(The docurmud referral to h\ fite wilm*ss, enlitliMl '-A civil govenmamt for 
Porto Kieo,” dated Fel). 2t;, 2S. and .Mar. *2. 11)1 I, Washington, I ). was side 
mil toil in priiitml form.) 

H<*re is al.«o a pamphlet, Iwing a n*jK>rf of hearings hefnro ilie ComndltiH' on 
TUKular Affairs ot the Ihuise ot Ii<*piN*sent:il ive-;. rderriiig to a hill jiro|w)ising to 
ciM'ate a defiartment of agriculnirc ami hdM>r In Porto IHco, (he lic.ol of which 
shall he a memher of (he executive i-oum il nf Porto Kieo. 

(Tl»e document referred to, miiiited doparfinenl of agriculture and labor 
in Porto Kieo,” dateil Alay 2 to 4 , Washington, I>. (\ was snhmittml In printwl 
form. ) 

I also want to hand ^lou the annual re|M»rt of the Secretary of War, detd- 

ing w'itli the Porto Rican affairs. ciHzenshiii. el<*, fnun whi< h .von will ws* ih.it 
in some ways the flovernment oHt<*ia)s in Washington agree in many ways with 
our petition. 

(The docmmuit refern^l to 1»\ (he witness*, entitled “.Xnimal reiH»rt of the 
Secretary of War, 1911,” dated Wtisliingion, D. HI., l>e<*, 4, 1911, was Ktihriiitted 
in printed f<u*in.) 

Ohairman WAmsif, What he<-anw' of the proposal legislatioM Hial was ladng 
dlscHss^Hl at that Indug disciissei! at thaf hearing? 

Mr. Igi.eki.%s. All was lost, year after .war, K»r 13 years. Well, th * citizen- 
ship and ppeneraJ hill has passexl tlie Hmise twice, hut when it weid lo the 
Senate It did not hokl. 

I call the attention of the eromnls-^iou to this pamphlet, the mesKage of the 
goveroor of Porto Rico. This is the tirst message, and i« addresseil to the legist- 
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lature of Porto Hico by Gov. Colton. You will find In this message to the 
legislature of Porto Itlco the true conditions of the entire people of Porto 
Hico. and especially workingmen, and how tliis governor and representative of 
the United Stales intends to do as much as he can In favor of the masses of 


the people there. ^ i. t.. 

(Tlie document referred to, entitled “ Message of the Governor of Porto Ulco 
to the Seveiitli IvOgislatlve Assembly, First Se^sion, January 13, 1913,” San 
Juan, P. U., was .submitted iu i)rin1ed form.) 

In the previous four years more labor laws were passed and more fair 


dealings In regard to the workingmen. 

Then, here is a pamphlet I want to introduce into the record, entitled 
“Porto TUco's Ca.se and the Tariff Bill,” wlilcii is mentioned in regard to the 
economical conditions of IVuMo Ulco, and are set forth in this book by a com- 
mission appointed bv the governor and the Legislature of Porto Ulco to appear 
before the Senate Finam-e (^immittee, in ord(a- to argue in favor of the i)rot('<*- 
tion of sugar, and you will liml here in lids book all tlie figures in regard to the 
suliject. It tells the course about the eonditions in regard to education, etc., 
from 1001 to 1911; all tbrough those years the condition of education has 
arisen a little, always up and up every year, to heuellt the condition of the 
masses of the people in that res])ect, and certainly have improved, hut in one 
^eal^ this year of J9M to 1915, more than .$700, 0(M) was cut otT from tlie edu- 
cation fund. I had not intended to make any criticism of any money that has 
been given in fa\or of cducatl<»n. 

(The document refi'rred to hy tlie witiu'ss w’us entitled “Porto llico s Case 
and tlie TarilT Uiil.” dated Washington, I>. (\, May 17, 1913, and published 
liy the Porto Ulco Othcial Kcoiiondc Uoinndsvi<»u. was suhmitled in iirintetl 

form.) . , ^ . , 

Here Is anotlier .spis-ial message from <Jov. (^»lton in n'gard to weights and 
measures, intending to defend the poor people fiHim being cheated out of their 


^ ^"'I'i’rinled pamiihlet submitted, entitled “Special Message of the governor of 
INn’to Uico to tlie Sc'venth Legislative Assemhly, Extraordinary Session, July 
5, 1913. Weights and Measures.”) 

And you llud here in this pamplilet the fidl n port of this bureau of w’eights 
and measures that was ereat<Ml on aeeount of the recommendation of the 
governor, and you will find in tlie pictures ot many weights and measures that 
were taken that w’ere false in many In.stanees. 

(Printed pamphlet suhmitti'd. entitled “(Julierno de Puerto Rico. Oflcliia del 
Secretaiio Negociado de Pesas y Medidas. Eduard J. Saldana, Jefe. Primer 
Iiiforme Anual del Negociailo de Pesas y Medidas. Eiiero 1, 191.5. San Juan, 
Puerto Uic<i. Nego( lado de Meteriales, Imi>renta y Transpose. 1015.”) 

Neverthele.ss, representatives of the fieople who have protested against this 
thing have ht*en put in .lall in many instances. The governor has a chance to 
call those things hy tlieir proper names, but our jicople had to go to jail for 
repeating the same thing tiuit the governor — (Niton — said. 

Now% here Is the last niinual report of the governor, and you will find how 
imuii profit there lias been along economical lines. This administration paid 
more wages and ga\e more guaranty to the workman by giving more help to 

^^*?Printed pamphlet submitted, entitled “Extracts from the Annual Report 
of Hon. Gtxirge R, Colt(»n, Governor of Porto Rico, for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1912. Published by the Commercial Agency of the Government of 
Porto Rico, 509 Fifth Avenue, New^ York, N. Y.”) 

You will see tiuit there was a rise in money from thirteen inllllons a year In 
the coramerelal business of the island to ninety-five millions and a rise in the 
value of proiwty from eighty millions to one hundred and seventy-two millioDs, 
but notwithstanding that the wages of the working people at this time are lower 
than wiien the American occupation began, and when these people organized 
and went on a strike the iMiiice beat them and incarcerated them and killed 
them. The condition of the workmen of Porto Rico can be seen from this 
action, but you gontlenieu of the commission can not recognize how they are 
living. None of the cotton workers of fhe South are living under the conditions 
of the Porto Rican workers. The same people and the same agricultural work- 
ers that you pay in Florida $1.25 for the same sugar, and where the land Is not 
near so good for raising sugar as it is in Porto Rico, yet in Porto Rico they 
only one^half of the wages that the working people get here for the same kind 
of work. The corporations there are making money, at the rate of more than 
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27 per cent on their investments, and the Tohnn'n Tr«cf n i 

ucts to Porto RIro, and I ,lo not know un.lor which law they huT ^.4 t to 
bring cane from Santo Domingo to Porto Ulco ‘ ' 

. We have a law in Porto Rico grunting the ncnnlsshm to ngrlcnltnnil concenw 
to import ^eds from other parts of any foreign cuniry. and those nwooral ons 
are importing cane and coconuts, and other things are'comlng Inlo p.ato Ulcan 
harb<a-8, being sent in as ;‘.smls." That Is the way this kiml of I us ess , a" 
been done by the corporations. 

P^‘<>ple of Porto Ulco are bcin^ owiuhI by tbe corporations 
there, and the Government, as slamn by ibe l.-mi m(‘Ks:.-,^ of ibo a< luMl irov- 
ernor, ims annonm-od the same (bin;: and asicod tlie nre t,» do stmirthlni? 

In the way of rota Uinj? these lands from those <‘orporatb)ns, but noihlnj^ ims 
been done by the legislature. The governor recommt'nds that a commission be 
oppoInttMl in order to ascertain how many acres of land are in (lu‘ bands or the 
corporations, and nothing has been done in that particular rc'spocl. 

I have a letter from the commissioner of edu<‘alion gl\ing us tin* first informa- 
tlon, on our rcsiuesls — he says that in the last two monihs tln‘v lost li.SS ti'a<‘her« 
In the school In consequence of the rcdnclion of the budged, and lho.s(. l(*;H liers 
had to get out from the school. Our trjilning sedioeils have bet*ii suspeialed 
under the argument that the working people do not need mucli to be* in touch 
^ith that education or to learn how to elo a thing at home*, or Imw to elre'ss or 
how to buy things, or liow to live\ This kiml of eelne-al ion, a ceudain kimi eef 
vocational tniinlng, lias hesui shut down, ami <*<>nse‘ejm*nl ly the* lel<*a is to main- 
tain the working iieople ami the masses of the* peMepb* In a seu-f condition. 

(See Iglesias Exhibit No. 18.) 

I have here an article which I look freuri my j»:i}M*r. aixl 1 want to itdreieluce* 
it into the record, ll is a short story of the* e’onddioiis of (be* bibeunng \\enne*ri 
down there. 

(/lialrman WAi.sir. What is this from? 

Mr. Iglesias. From my paper. I wrote 
the recorel. Tliat slajw’s the coneJition of 
Instances. 

(Now.spaper clipping siilimitM, entllleel 
Misery and Exploitation.” Name of paper ami elate not given.) 

Chairman Walsh. Just proceed. 

l^Ir. Igt.esias. I am going tej submit artiedes cjilllng fe»r a congre.ssional inves- 
tigation. This Is In Spanish, aial I wdll send It to you in English. 

(Newspaper clipping submitted, entitled ” (kaigressional liivestlgallon NeMslesl 
In Porto Kico.” Name of pap<*r and dale not glv(‘n.) 

The laws of Imniigratie^u of this country, exce[)t Porto Hico — some* ftreevlsloiis 
of the law to be applie*d In Porto Uice) — when we ha\e ('iiongli labor (lie*r(*, 
plenty of labor. But there has been the action of .some* invisible lnlliicne"e*H 
working against Porto Rico. Almost every Fedend hnv tluit you find to pro- 
tect in any W’ay you will find tin* exception vf Porto Uleo. Iluwjiii — that 
means the sugar enterprise? — we call the altemtioii of the* e’ommls^ion tei re*com- 
mend that Pe>rto Rico be plae:eel on the same fooling as the* w'orkingme*!! of 
the United States are in the question of immigrsHf'*** or any law he}iping 
Avorking people of Porto Rico. 

Chairman Walsh. You Avant the same laws applle^^d to the working people of 
Porto Rico as apply to the peejple eif llie FiiRchI States? 

Mr. lOLESiAs. Yes, sir. That Is the best way to make true American citizens. 

Here Is a copy of the Intcndesl bill of the new organic law for the IVrrltory. 
It has been in our congress for the last tAvo Aoars and intended to be reintro- 
duced in the next. 

(Printed document submitted entitled “A comparison of II. R. HSfiC, a bill 
to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes, and 
the act of Apr. 12, 1900, knoAvn as tlie * Foraker Act,’ and acts and resolutions 
amendatory thereof, now forming the organic law of Porto Rico. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1914.”) 

I Just want to be through In a moment, declaring that aa'C are in accord with 
everything said by my colleague, Mr. Martinez, and in the conclusions I liaA’e a 

38819®— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 11 65 


il my.sclf, and 1 want it l<» go Into 
the working w’onicn then* in many 

Tlx* T.ahor Women in Porto Rico— 
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rex)ort of Dr. Wiley (Weyl) for 1905, truly and correctly stating that the 
of the Porto Rican people, Is first, education — education, no matter how 
much it costs. We are now 66 per cent who can not read nor write. And 
then, to protect their freedom, let the people have the chance to speak among 
themselves in the strc‘ets and rural places and in the halls and in other places, 
to give them the free speech, to maintain the rights — constitutional rights, of 
the people ; to treat the people there as men, as human beings. 

W'e have about 1,400 persons, or more than 1,400, in the jails in Porto Rico, 
in tlie iK'iiitentiary, and you never will find a rich man there, no commercial 
man, no business man — not a man that has something in his hands to defend 
himself, no matter what a criminal he is. He may be a criminal, he may 
rob, he may take papers from the courts and do many things he wants and 
never will he go to jail — never, never, never ! 

And in that way I request from you, gentlemen. 

Chairman Walsh. We excuse you and are obliged for your testimony. Just 
remain in attendance, because eltlier yourself or iVIr. Martlnes might have 
something to say when you hear other witnesses. 

Mr. Bills, please. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN C. BILLS, JR. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. P>ills, I am going to ask you to help out as 
much as you can by being very brief, and y(‘t exhaustive enough to cover all 
these subjects. 

You have been given a list of question.s, liave you not? 

Mr. Bii.ls. Ye.s, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I will just ask you the qiiestions; or would you ratlier 
follow the questions themselves? 

Mr. Bh.i.h. .Inst as you like. 

(4iairnmn Wai.sh. .lust read them and answer them if you care to. 

Mr. Bills. The fact is, Mr. Ciiairmaii, that moKst of the.se matters have been 
considered in o\ir rei)orts. 

Chairman Walsii. Well, then, if when you get to tliose you give us the 
general thought of your report, the general consensus of your report, and refer 
us to it. 

Your name, please? 

Mr. Bills. J. C. Bills, jr. 

Chairman Walsh. What does the J. stand for? 

Mr. Bili.s. John. 

Chairnmii Walsh. Where (io you reside, Mr. Hills? 

Mr. Bills. San Juan, Porto Ki<‘o. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived there? 

Mr, Bills. Since September 1, 1912. 

Chnirinan Walsh. Where did you live before >011 went there? 

Mr. Bills. I was in college and law school at Harvard, the last year. 

Chnirinan Wai.sh. A lawyer by profession? 

Mr. Bills. I have studied law ; I have never practiced law. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you ever done anything except as a student? Have 
you worked any place? 

Mr. Bills. Yes; during my time in college I made a special study of social 
ethics and economics, aud also did a great deal of social-settlement and wel- 
fare work ; and for two years I had charge of tlie playground of the Provi- 
dence Play Ground Association and newsboys’ work at Boston. 

Chairman Walsh. You were In the social-service profession before you went 
in the civic service? 

Ylr. Bills. Yes; and I worked In the Civic Service House for four years 
under Mr. Bloomfield trainnlg a class In public speaking. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. I understood you had been training labor leaders. 

Mr, Bills. The class was made up of local leaders, labor unionists, Socialists, 
and advanced thinkers in general. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I imagine largely SiKlallsts and advanced thinkers. 

Mr. Bills. No; a gi’eat many of the labor-union men were there for theo- 
retical training. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your position In Porto Rico? 

Mr. BiiJ.s. I have charge of the insular bureau of labor. 

Chairman Walsh. First, I would like for you to state what your personal 
duties are and how much of a staff you have. 
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‘ insiHH’tors," \Ne call tht‘iu, ti 


llshfuK® he"bureau"S ^L!r' 

Walsh. We are tr>iuL' to epitomize. Him many Inive .\ou on your 

Mr. Bills. An assistant, two InvesULmtors or 
stenof?raplier, two clerks, an<l u iiiesMMit;ep. 

Chuirmau Walsh. Who is your asslxt.-mt ? 

Mr. Bills. Mr. (’ann<*lo Honor*\ 

Ohalrman ^^z\LSH. All llu‘ rest iuh‘ INui«> 

Mr. Bills. Yes, sir. 

(’lmirm.m Wv.s,,. \vi,„t w„s Mr. II I.usinos. h.foiv t,,. ,v..nt Ink. tU^ 

depiirtnieut ot labor? 

Mr. Bills. lie was In the i)osial ilepartnieni. Ke<l(‘ial t><»sial s«*r\ ir»‘ at 
MayuKuoz; ami hcfore that a r.>ninol(n-. umkiiiL^ hi^, uax un fioin an unhnarv 
carpenter, ‘ 

(■hairman Walsh. Wliat were the in>(‘stiua(ors? 

Mr, Bills. T oinrlil to state also tliai Mr. HonoiY‘ was. until a)>oni a M-ar a^o. 
a rneniher of the FYee Feclenitioii ami was while a eart>enler In Ma\aVnoz one 
of the local lea«lers. 

Of the two in^KMiors, one. lails Itavlera. was a hx'al lea»ler of the Kre^* 
Fixleration at <Y>rey ami a oikoir maker. The <»ther, Ah'jamlro Ks<alt‘s, wms ,i 
ri;^ar inakiT ami, J helie\e, a vice presnIiMit of (he l''r(‘e l'’e«leriil ton. Both of 
those men came into tlie l)nrean of labor umler the ei\ ll-servlce (‘Namimnloii, 
boinj: the liif?hest men that took the exaTiilnallons. 

Ohnirman W'ai.sit. What is (he general attitude of (lie I’orro Kiean emplovees 
tow^ard orj?aiiizt'd labor? 

Mr. Bn L8. Porto Uicaii «‘mplo\ees L'cnerally know verv lidle about orj.:!inlz(Ml 
labor. Mr. iLdesias rn.ade the slati'ment here that tliei-e were l.'i.DtM) or;;anlzed 
ni(*n. A’ow, accordinj' to tlie dotanuents whl<h he has Ldviai n,s. ihc lusi one 
Ndriff within the la.st four or liv<‘ months, showiinr the mum^s of unions and 
towns in which locattsl ami their memliershii) — I havmrt tlumi here, iiid’ortn- 
nately, hut I rcnieinher that tlu‘ in<*mlK*rshlp was Ixaween three and f».ur 
thoiisand. 

Chairman Walsh. You think Mr. Tixleslas is prohahl.v incorrect in his tlLmn‘s? 
Mr. I>i].i,s. Kit her om‘ w.a.v or tin* other; 1 don't know. 1 ;iin very certain 
tli( re are not lo.OtM) orL'anlzed men. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What would .\ou say from .\<air studies In this <*ountry 
before >ou went IIkm-o, as ai)pln‘d to evm-yda.v conilit ions, as to whether or not 
orpinizatl<»n sivnis or d(H\s not seem to he m*cessnry? 

Mr. Bills. I think it Is very necc.s.sary. And I would like to put myself on 
record as heinj; most empimtiially in favor of the i)rinciplos of orpinlZAsI labor 
and the work that has Ihsui aceomplislied in this country tlurou^'h orpinl/Asi 
labor; and wdnitever I have to say in the w’ay of erltlt'ism. If I am <*alliMl on to 
Ijlve coiierete information, is not in any way apil^ist orKanizwl hdM>r or apiinst 
the leaders of it, but apiinst what, to my mind. Is the Inefiiciency of tlie orpinl- 
zation in Porto Rico. 

(Yiairmaii Wal.sh. Now', Mr. Ij^h^ias iioMitJoned two other orptnlzaf Ions. 
Jnst de.scrlbe, first, the Free Federation of Labor. Is that aiiout wliut the 
regular trade-union is in this country, ami ar<‘ lhoM‘ oIIut two what are known 
in thi.s country as employers’ organizations of labor, or wliat might la* calltHl 
fake organizations? 

Mr. Bii.ls. The Frtn* Federation Is a real lalior organization 
Chairman Walsh. Wliat al>oul tlie other tw'o? 

Mr. Bills. The otlier two I don’t know. This Is the way f came in touch 
with the Leagna Obrera. This Is the one In which tlie governor’s name and 
ray name appear as honorary members. About a year ami a half ago I received 
an invitation to attend their convention. I attendeil that convention and sixike. 
It W'as a very educational sort of convention. Tiielr by-laws provide for educa- 
tional advancement. Aliout u w'i*ek or so later a delegation of that organization 
came to my office w'ith a big wTftten document and some seals on it and notlfle<l 
me that I had been chosen an lionorary member, and I kmivv also the governor 
was made one. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you pay any money? 

Mr. Bills. No; never paid a pmmy. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you notice its literature afterwards? 

Mr. Blli. 8. I heard the letter.s read here from the F^sleracfon Il(*glonoi and 
ftom the Leagua Obrera, but this literature was sent out since I left the island, 
and I shall certainly remove my name from that letterhead. 
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Chairman Walsh. Do you know anything about the details further of those 
two organizations? 

Mr. liiLLs. Wliy, I know this, that we were planning a bulletin on labor 
organizations in Porto Klco, and we sent out communications to all the various 
labor groiii»s, and stated that we would print nothing unle.ss they would give 
us actual proof that their members were paying dues. The Federaclon lleglonal 
refused to show us the paiKjrs. The Inference is that they do not pay dues. 
The Leagua Ohrera gave us proof that they had about 30 members — 30 or 33 
members — paying dues. 

Cluiirman Walsh. Well, then, you would not look upon those as legitimate 
organizations? 

Mr. lliLi.s. Not as legitimate labor organizations; that is, they have not the 
power to do anything. Of course, they do some educational work among their 
memi»ers, i)robably. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that the only reason, Mr. Bills, for thinking that they 
are not legitimate, that they have not the power? 

Mr. Bim.s. Why, I liave no i)roof t]iat they are not legitimate, except these 
letters which I heard read here to-<lay. 

Chairman Waisii. Your attention had not been called to that before? 

Mr. Bills. Had not been calieil to that before. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat is the general attitude of the Porto Rican employers 
toward organized labor? 

Mr. Bills, 1 think the attitude of the Porto TUean employers toward what is 
known as the American Federation of Labor is very similar to tlie general at- 
titude here. Tlmt woul<l bo m.v impression. 

(Uiuirnuin Walsh. Just what Is their attitude. 

Mr. Bills. Some favor it and some do not. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, what do you see of tlie large employers, American 
manufacturers in the island, tliat you say would favor it? 

Mr. Bills. AVhy, I have talked with iiuUvidual employers who expressed 
a belief in tlio principles of labor organization. 

(chairman Walsh. Well, who were they, if you recall the names? 

Mr. Bills. I have talked with a goinl many. I talked with some otllclals at 
the head of the Porto Rican American Tobacco Co., who spoke favorably of 
organized labor. 

('halrman Walsh. Well, if there Is no objection, just state their names. 

Mr. Bii>ls. I am not sure enough of the Ideas of the particular individuals 
with whom 1 talked. 

(’bairman Walsh. Docs that one tobacco company, that Porto Rico American 
Tol)acco ('o,, control tlie production of tobacco in Porto Rico? 

Mr. Bills. Now, that I couldn't say. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it popidarly supposed to? You board the statement 
tliat ^Ir. Iglesias made here tliat tlie Tobacco Trust did control practically all 
the production of tobacco in t^e Islmid? 

Mr. Bills. Of course, the I’orto Rico American Tobacco Co. owns nearly all 
of the large cigar factories. They also i>rodnce a great deal of tobacco. They 
manufacture tliere and they export a great deal of tobacco. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, you heard the statement of Mr. Iglesias with refer- 
ence to the fact that there was a law limiting the acreage of any one corpora- 
tion to 300 acres, but that the law is not observed, and that they know it. 

:Mr. Bills. That is a part of tlie Foraker Act, the organic act under which 
I’orto Rico is governeil. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, Is it violatoil that way? 

Mr. Bills. I don’t know ; I have no proof at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it popularly supposeil to be? 

Mr. Bills. I have heard many iieople .say that it is violated. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, in your investigations through your department, do 
you find this same company does opcTate large tracts of land— more than 500 
acres? 

Mr. Bills. Most of the tobacco, I believe — this is an aspect of the business in 
which I have made very little investigation, but most of the tobacco, I believe 
which tills company uses is prwluceil by independent farmers, the company 
advancing money to them to finance their crop and then buying the crop in the 
end. 

Chairman Walsh. Does that seem to bo a legitimate arrangement or a sub- 
terfuge to avoid this law that 

Mr. Bills (Interrupting). I should say that was a legitimate business ar- 
rangement. 
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Clulirm&n Walsh. If it be true tiuit (liey <lo eik'rato. or (imt any ono com- 
pany owns or controls land frreater in a<n‘a;i:i' than r>di) a<rt's. von ilon*! know 
of it? 

Mr. Bills. I don’t know of it ; no. 

Chairman Walkh. In (he principal industries of the island, please outline 
briefly the waj?e scale and the len;^th of the workday. 

Mr. Bills. We htive stateil tho.se in our report. 

(fliairman Walsh. Well, eintoinize it, if you ploa.se. 

Mr. Bills. Coflee, tit the present time, from ;>0 to id emits a day ; at jires- 
ent. male labor. 

Cflialrman Wai sir. And how lonp; ^lo they work; how many Imurs per day? 

Mr. Bili«s. Why, from 1) to 10 ami 11 hours a <!ay. Simar, the :»\craa:e 
before the strike was. I think, aecordiim to our ti^ures, 54 emits. 4'ha( lias 
been Increaseil, as The result of tlie strike, to scanelhlii^ like OS or 00 cents; 
11 nd they also work 9 to 10 hours a <lay. 

(’halrinaii Walsh. Is that repirded in that country as a living; wa^i' lor a 
man? 

Mr. Bills. It is a livint^ ^^a^re, Mr. Chairman, under tlH‘ .standard of lixlnn; 
wlileh obtains there. 

fflialrimiri Wai.sh. I notice one of (hosi* rejuirts said that as a rule the work* 
inji peojfle were anemh* ami iinderbsl. 

Mr. lln.LS. The hookworm has ihwastated (la* lahonu-s, esp«M-lally those of 
the interior, for years. During: tin* pa.st Ut ><*:irs or so (In* (lovernmmit has 
waj?ed a ctimpaij^n a.train.st it, IT. Ik K. Ashford diseoverinjj; the? disease there. 
If I reinemher corri'ctl.v, his lirsk in\esti};ations showed (hat the woikln^j; efli- 
cieiicy of the lahorers in (he interior was approMiiialely 50 or 00 i»er emit of 
normal, duo to the fact that thmr hloml was not stron^L hut Unit had improved 
to 70 or t^O iM‘r cent bm( .\c:ir. Still there is a ^reat deal of hookworm, 
especially in the interior. As to belni; uml(‘rfecl, Mr. (Chairman, 1 have mwer 
found a'star\in?; person in l*ort<* KIco. Tlu'ir foo<l Is extri'inely simple*, the 
lesult of povert> ; hut th(‘y are a Imspitahle ami when om* man has 

no w'ork or food and another man has, tin* latte'r as'^ists tin* Imaiier. Ami 've 
must, it sm'ins to me, in a sltidy of <'omlitiona in an Island like Torto lllco, 
hear in mind the fa<'t that many of the native* fruits and \e%mtahles ar<* very 
nutritious and very cln'ap. 

Chairman Wal-sh. rU‘a.se descriiie tin* houslii}; c«»mlitions of the MLolmil- 
(nral laborers; the cost of tin* houM*s lirst. 

Mr. Bili.s. I also have a very exhaustive* report e.n lliat. 

Cliairnian Walsh. Ahemt heiw inuedi ar-e* the.v V <Ji\e it to us as we* alemjr, 
and it will help us. 

Mr. Bn,L.s. I would say that it would take* tlie* nv(‘ra)H(* a^rhultura! hilmre-r 
femr to .six days to bin lei a hemsex 'I'he materi.il that is usesl in that house 
is mostly ^iverrto him by tlie eiiipleiye'r. He eree-ls Ids e>w ii lie>use‘. lN*rhaps the* 
boards use*d in the floor may Ik* wealh twei e»r (lire*!* eleillars. The* liemst* as a 
whole— I W’ould aj^ree with ‘the flLmres of Dr. Wiley— is worth t(‘n ea lifteen 

dollars. , ,, 

Chairman Walsh. The bouse is worth te*n e»r hftoen dollars; are* tlie*y erne 


Air. Bills. Two rooms, with a half partition lietwee*!) (he*m. Tin* re»ofs are 
thatched with The slele‘s art* le‘ave*s of the* ro.val palm. The*y are* 

raised from 6 inches to 2 fee*t above the* KV^Hind, ami the lleee)!* N ed boarels 
and piee-es of soap boxes. 

Cliairmnn Walsh. Tlie sanitary arrangement, II any? 

Mr Bills. Of course. In lids 1 am speakln;,' of (he niasse*s of the* ai:rlcul- 
tuml laborers— not tlmse that are living in iilantatioii liouse.s— and anmni' 
this class of jieople there are very few sanitary facilities. , ,, , 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. What about the citu's, outside of the uirrie ultural 
districts, the house rent in towns? 

Mr Bili^. The plantation hemses are built of wooel and zinc. witJi fieein 
two to three rooms, and are worth from one hundreel to e>ne* Immlred and 
fifty dollars. They are always, practically. proviebMl with outhous(*s. 

Commissioner 0’‘Connkll. Do they eharjie* rent for i.,hMror 

Mr. Bills. No; they charge no rent, the erne e*ondltlon is that tin l.iborir 
shall work for the employer when he Is wanted. , ^ , 

Chairman Walsh. That the laborer shall work for the employer; what does 
that mean, that the work l.s seasonable? 

Mr. Bills, The agricultural work Is seasonable. 
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Cbalrman Walsh. Those people that yon say get 30 to 40 cents a tlay, do 
tUjk‘y httve employ meat the year around at that? 

Mr. Bills. Prohuhly not. The housing conditions in the town, we have in 
main two classes of houses — the tenement, somewhut similar to the tene- 
inents here in the Slates; many are old brick structures, with very pour 
mejin.s of ventilation. The sanitary c*onditions have improved vastly in the 
last three or four years, but there is still room for Improvement. The 
second class are simcks. 

(’omiulssLoner O'Co.x.neix. I notice in your report filed here by Mr. Igleslas, 
sliowing tile co.st of tliese houses and the Income, etc., the per cent apparently Ls 
enormous, over 1(X> per cent? 

Mr. Bill.s. Thes^‘ figures were compiled very carefully, and compiled by 
myself. 

(%»mml.sslouer O’Connell. I saw 149 p^T cent. 

Mr. Bills. One hundred and thirt.N-nine per cent, from 20 per cent np to tluit. 
Tliat refers to I'uerta de Tierru, a lul)orers’ quurler and a sulmrl) of San Juan. 

(Mialrinan Walsh, dive ii.s some typical family budgets of laborers, as of 
laborers in the eountry. 

Mr. Bills. The l)urt‘au of labor is now working on a report on the co.st of 
living, anil I Imve many family luulgets. 1 would say tlmt tlie average family 
has $2 or .$.'i a vv<‘ek f<»r f<»o(l, ami rlniiiiug costs iK‘rhai»s an average of oO cents. 

Chairman W.vlvSH. Is that per man? 

Mr. Bills. Per family. 

Commissioner O’INnw.l. Wluit clothing do they ha\e. The pictures we 
saw show them without sIkh'S and without covering, really, of any kind, really, 
except pixsslbly trousers. 

JMr. Bills. The laborers of l*orto Uieo, tlie jvoor inland lai)orers of Porto 
Uleo — there are various clu.sses of lal>oiM‘rs- -as u class do not wear shoes. 
They always wear troirsers and unilersliirts and outer .shirts. 

i’luilrijiau Walsh. Do they eviT w(‘ar drawiTs and shoes? 

Mr. Bill. Generally drawers, I wouhl say, almost universally, and a straw hat. 
The clothing In tlie inlaml .section Is purchased out of the income of the entire 
family, obtaineil during tlie coffee-picking season, when tlie wife and children 
are employed and the income Is increased. It friHinently is $20 or $30 a week, 
during the two or tlire<‘ moiitlis of tlie busy season. I woulil say also the 
liKTease in the use of shoes has been Ireimmdoii.s. 1 believe, this is a general 
statement, that the majority of hiliorers in Porto Rico own a pair of shoes. 
But they don’t wear tliom when working, partly from iioverty and partly 
lasMiiLse they are not in the habit of wearing them. 

(3uiirnian W\lsh. Have you some typical hmlgot on the tobacco laborers? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Fii*st, you say they are making $20 or $30 a week? 
How long is tlie season? 

Mr. Bills. Fimui tlie middle of Septemiier to the last of lX‘cember, in the 
cotTee season.^ 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Tliat Is about two months? 

IMr. Bills. About tlu-ee numth.s, and the bu.sie.st part of that in any one sec- 
tion covers probably al^mt two months. 

Coiniiiissloucr O’Connell, 'I'lieii there are those that would not be employed 
after two months? 

Mr. Bills. Women and children are practlc^ally not employeil at all in coffee 
except during the season. 

Commissioner O'tkiNNELr.. Tlien the 10-month.s’ salary, or the 9 nK)nth.s’, 
as the case might be, of the family det'reases after two or three months’ em- 
phiyment of the total family and becomes simply the earalng of the man? 

Mr. Biijls. Of the male. 

(kuninlssloner O'Connell. And that averages wliat? How much employment 
dues he get per year? 

Mr. Bills. It has been impossible to get complete statistics on those things. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He is not steadily employeii the year around? 

^Ir. B 1 L 1 ..S. It Is probably true that one-half of the men in that section, dur- 
ing the rest of the year, are not employed more than one-thinl or one-half of 
the time. 

Commissioner O’Gonnkll. And the rest are employed how much? 

Mr. Bills. Steadily, the best men. 


1 Note — Twenty to thirty dollars a week Is exceptional. The average weekly eaml^ 
of a fnmlly of four or five members during the busy season is between |10 and $15.—^ 
J. C. Bills, Jr. 
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Commissioner O’Con.vkj.i. And tlu' ono-linlf that are not employed live on 
tlie generosity of tlie men that are empl‘».vt‘<l? 

Mr Bills. In the cofTee seetlon of the island.' 

Chairman Wal.sii. On what a<*eount art‘ women and children enKajred in 
Industrial pursuits fn the aKrleultural line? 

Mr. Bills. In tlie picking of cotfiH' and the fertilizing; ami pieklnji:, In some 
divisions, of tohacio, .‘ind in a few seeimn^ of ihe inland in liLdder work In con- 
nection with Kujjar, and in some cases in pickinj' fruits and wasldn^ and pack- 
lii^r them. 

Commissioner 0 ’(’o,\\fli.. What are the sanitary conditions wiiep lla‘y are 
working;, Mie wonuni and (*hil<lreii, In I lie eoffee fields? 

Mr. Bilis. a eolfee is a hill'-id(‘ eo\cie«l with buslies from 10 to 15 fet^t 
hlj;li and shade* tieos ;d>o\e lliat. and it is outdoors. 

Commissioner O'Connh.l. i >o tliey far from tiu'ir homes in the h«*l«l. 
wliere tiu*y live? in oili(*r w'ords. do tln*y ;;et so far away that they have t<» 
stay away from (lieir lionu* for a wliih*. in comuM'tion witli coffee ih*l(lsV 
IMr. BiiLs. Not overnight. 

Cominisvioiu*!- O'Connell. 'l'hc.\ ail L'el hnek to their l)onu*s nljLjhts? 

Mr. Bins. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do men ami women work toL^ether In those llehls? 

Air. Bili.s. ^ (*s. sir. 

Chairman Waism. Now’, wt* laid a situation presented to us in (’alifornhi in 
the liop-jiickin;; fields wliieli l<M>ked lilo* it mijiht iohmI <‘orreetlon ; that !->. tlu* 
toilet faeiliti(‘s tliere. Tliere Wi‘re none then*, and eom]>lalnts wi're made that 
men ami women w’orkinL' tliat wa.\ to;;eilu*r, that tlie.\ should la* provided 
Mr. Bills, of eoiirsi* pnlets are noi provid<‘<l hy law' in the h(‘lds 
(diairmati MM sii. in the eoHVi* lield*> i( is Just like lliey an* in the hop Helds; 
tlint liiey have no toilet arraiiL'ements ; that tliey have to ko umhT a tree or 
bush? 

Mr, Bills. Kxaclly that. 

Chairiiuui Walsh. Ami how’ elose are tliey toL^^ther when !he\ an* ;ii work; 
is it a eoneentrated profiosltion? 

Mr. Bills. No, sir; IIk'.v are paid hy laeeework. so miieh i>«»r measureim'nt. 
(Miairinaii Walsh. But do they work close toj^etlier in tlie tleldV 
Mr. Bilis. No, sir; tliey do not. 

Chairman W\lsh. How lanre are the held.s? 

Air. Bills. Tlie eoffee plantations are from 2U :ierf*s to .several Immln'd a« res. 
(^iiairmun W alsh, 'i'ake those of several hundrt*<l a(*n?s; how niaii.v men and 
women w’t>uld lie at work at one time? 

Mr, Bills. It d(*pemls alto^etlier on the eomlitlon of the crop. 

Chairman Walsh. Take a typical ea>e, as closely as you ean. 

Air. Bills. One iinca that I know of. with approximately 200 acres in II, and 
they had enipioyiNl when 1 was last there. diiririL^ the plekliiK season, ahoul .50 
or dd pe<>ple — men, women, ami <liildren. W’hetlier tliat is l>iil<al or not 1 
don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. W’hat are tliose women and elilldren fmid? 

Air. Bills. They are paid hy the piece. Tliey are jiuid anywhere fjom H cents 
to 12 cents a measure. 

(’hairinun Walsh. What do tiiey earn? 

Air. Bills. They ean pick fn»in 2 to 8 niea.sures a day 
Cliairman Walsh. What do tliey earn in remilnr imnie.v ? 

( Vunniissioner 0 ’(’onnell. You say 2 or 8 measures in a day? 

Air. Bills. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner O't’oNNKi.r. Of liow many hours? 

Air, Bills. Probahly eij;ht hours; jM-rhaps longer. 

Chairman Walsh. What an* their earninjjs jwr w’CH^k? 

Air. Bills. An individual woman or eliihj. or the family? 

Cliairman W\m.sii. Tlie imiivldunl woman first? 

Mr. Bills. Tlie pay rolls I iiav’e .s(*en would pive from $1,50 to .$2.50. 
Chairman Walsh. Per week? 

Air. Bh.ls. Per week. 

(8)airman Walsh. Tliat is fier woman? ,, , 

Mr. Bills. Per woman. Sometimes, <»f course*, v^dien eoffi*e l.s plentiful they 
get considerably more. 

CliairmaD Walsh. How' much do the children earn? 


* Many of these laborers have small Others go to the sugar sections and 

work.— J. C. Bii<L8« Jr. 
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Mr. Bills. About the same. 

Chairman W\lsh. How early do they go to work in those fields? 

Mr. Bills. About 6 o’clock. 

Chairman Walsh. And how late do they stay? 

Mr. Bills. On an average they stay till between 12 and 8 o’clock. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the minimum age? 

Mr. Bills. From 10 up. 

Chairman Walsh. This gentleman that was on the stand said that some of 
them worked In the field that were 6 years old? 

Mr. Bills. That is contrary to law, and I have no evidence of that. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you tried to look it up? 

Mr. Bills. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the minimum age? 

Mr. Bills. Ten years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you had any infractions or violations of the 
law or punishment under that? 

Mr. Bills. Quite a iiumhtT. 

(k)mmisslonor O’Connell. What i.s the punishment? 

Mr. Bills. From $25 to $1(K). 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a report on that, showing tlie conditions? 

Mr. Bills. I have. 

Chairman AValsh. .Tust in<llcate what report it is in? 

Mr. Bills. It Is in the third annual report. 

Chairman Walsh. Give a full de.scription of your report. 

ISlr. Bills. Third Annual Report of the Bureau of I.abor of Porto Rico. 

Chairman AA'alsh. Read wliat is on the back of it. 

Mr. Bills. I haven’t it here. 

(Miairiiian Walsh. Did you .submit it to Mr. Alanly? 

Mr. Bills. I gave It to someone. 

Chairman AValsh. Now, brielly .state what are the laws regulating the em- 
ployment of wom(*n and children. 

Mr. Bills. AV’omon work 8 to 9 hours a day, not after 10 p. m., or before 6 
a. m. Children under 14 and over 10, not more than 7 hours a day in estab- 
lishments and 8 hours a day in agricultural work, and In order to work during 
school hours they must be proviiled with a special permit Issued by the mayor 
showing that tliey are orphans, or tliolr parents are unable to support them, 
and also with an age certificate. Children from 14 to 16 work the same hours, 
but have to have only the age certificate. The law provides that there must be 
from 250 to 400 cubic feet of air capacity where women and children are 
working, and walls and tloors cleaned and tlie women provided with chairs and 
allowed to use them when possible. There are also regulations regarding the 
street vending of children and tlie issuing of certificates. 

Chairman AValsh. AVhat provision is there for enforcing the,se laws, and to 
W’hat extent are they enforced? 

Mr. Bills. The bureau of labor is empowered under that law to Inspect and 
summon and place under oath and to investigate, and is authorized tlierefore 
to enforce it. The law is enforceil in practically all of the establishments in 
Porto Rico. AA"e still need a few other provisions to be able to say that it Is 
absolutely enforced, but it is practically enforceil in all of the urban sections 
of Porto Rico. It has not been possible, with our limited force, to carry on 
such regular insnections in the mountain sections, to enable me to say that 
it is enforced. 

Chairman AA^alsh. How do you get your appropriation? 

Mr. Bills. By the insular legislature. 

Chairman AValsh. Do they limit you? 

Mr. Bills. AA’e are given a certain amount for traveling expenses. 

Chairman AValsh. You submit your bmb'et'^ 

Mr. Bills. Yes, sir ; I do mine and 

Chairman AA’alsh (interrupting). And have they granted what you have 
asked? 

Mr. Bii.l8. No, sir ; we have never had what we asked. 

Chairman AValsh. Are the appropriations inadequate to properly enforce the 
labor laws with respect to ivomen and children? 

> Mr. Bills. There is no doubt that It Is not sufficient, and the number of In- 
spectors Is not sufficient to enforce It. There is In that law a provision whereby 
|It does not apply to children over 16 and under 10, who are employed in agri- 
cultural work, who are accompanied by their parents or guardian or relatives. 
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It Is practically impossible to do anytliinj: in those fields, Ihhuuso they are 
always acconipankHl by a relative. 

Chnlrmnn Walsh. Have you tried to do anythin^?, or Just eou^iden'il it 
useless? 

Mr. Bills. I have been in every part of tlie Island on horsei>ack and trains 
and automobiles in the past year and a half, and our lns|>eelors make insiwH*- 
tlons of these towns, and make trips often to the t*ountr.\, ami also we hav<» 
investigated, I think I can say, practically every i*oin|ilaint we have ever 
received from labor organi/aitimis. Tlu* inemhers of labor t*rgani/.iillon have 
made complaints for violations of these laws, and we have, 1 Ihiidv, invesii^rated 
all of them. 

Chairman AValsh. Please give us some idea of the imemplo.v meal qm'siion i>f 
the island. 

Mr. Bills. That is a very serious problem. There are more labonas in 
Porto Rico than jobs. OtTband 1 would say by or pci'baps 

200,000. Our principal industries are .st'asonal, <*oflei* b»r three months, sugar 
and tobacco for six months, and It means a gri'at deal of nmaiiplov iin>ni daring 
the idle season. I have not comidete statistics to sIkov, but 1 liavt* brre llgar<*s 
of various industries. 

Chairman Walsh. What efforts if any are being m.n!(‘ to revise this ton- 
dition of unemployment — minimize it? 

I\Ir. Bh.ls. The ( Jovc'rnnumt has emb'avoied to iirovide (Jovi^rmiient work 
to give employment, road work, and things of that sort. We have in (he 
bureau of labor a very small (‘inployment ageney. W'v liave also on a f<‘W 
occasions taken laborers from one s<‘ctioM to another, by arr.mgmmiit with 
employers, to get them work. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Is nneiaphn ment a ns-iad condition, or does it seem to 
be a permanent one in the i.sland? 

Mr. Bills. It seems to me to la* a permamait <<»n(lition. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any suggestions for riMmal.ving It? 

Mr. Bh.ls. There could 1k‘ a great deal of temporary relh'f offercMl by trans- 
porting laborers from the sugar sedions up to the conV(‘ sections and vlci* Mu'sa 
during tli(‘ busy seasons; tla^ .scsisons not being 1 Im‘ saim* months of the year. 
The ideal solution w'ould lie to hav<‘ some arrangemoui whereby many of these 
laborers could go to Santo Domingo. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you given any attention to the suggestions ma<le by 
these p<*oi)le, that there should lie more relorni in the law, .so tlie i>eople cun 
get to the land and till it them.selvcs? 

Mr. Bills. A great deal; and there was at the last session of the h'gislature 
a law emictiHl for the s<‘lling of small iiortioos of (lovernment land — there are 
probably 100,000 to 1.10,000 acres scattered arouml the island — to lahoiers on 
installments and under conditions so that (lie more ellh lent laborers can get 
little gardens and lots on which to Imlld their homes. 

Chairman Walsh. What comment have you to make on suggestion by Mr. 
Iglesias about putting that in a report — you heard his eoniplaint about It? 

Mr. Biliks. That w’as a ditfereiit matter; h was the hlue-eolon‘d hiilletin 
which we ls.siied- 

Chnirman Walsh. That was not me saini* law? 

Mr. Bills. That is not the same law, and I would like to speak ;i word about 
that. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would. 

Mr. Bills, Very shortly after I got to Porto Uieo I began to stinly tin* hous- 
ing conditions, and I luul made an investigation of Puerta de Tierra, the 
suburb of San Juan that I mentioned. A special session of the legislature had 
been called, and I was notified that a bill wouhl be intro<luco<l for the sale 
of certain insular government lan<ls in Puerta de Tierra. What I was afraid 
of \vas that, by some possible manipulation, that land would get into the 
hands of the landlords that at present control all of the land In Puerta de 
Tierra. Therefore we issued a little bulletin, not for the purpose of urging 
laborers to pay $4.16 a Sfiuare meter for laml but wdth the puriwse of tying 
up the sale from tlie Insular government to the municipality of San Juan, so 
that If it was sold It could not go into the hands of the lan<lIords of Puerta de 
Tierra, the suburb that I mentioned. I have not the bill, but it Is s<?lf- 
explanatory. It is to the effect that no person owning other land shall be 
entitled to purchase that land, and provides for installments up to 10 yenra 
to laborers. And also to .show that they coiihl purchase that land In from 
8 to 10 years at the price of $4.16 a square meter by paying only the same 
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amouut that they are now paying for house rent for land rent. Of course It 
would ha Vi* bei‘n possible for the city of San Juan to sell a gi*eat deal of that 
laud cheaper than that. 

('halrmaii Walsh. Will you please describe the principal articles of diet of 
the working people and various staples. Take the agricultural worker and 
urban worker as well. 

Mr. Bills. In the extreme Inland they are principally bananas, yantias, and 
other forms of tubers, whb h they can purchase on their income, from 5 to 6 or 7 
for a iKMiuy, bananas 10 to 20 for a i)enny, and yantias, which are a form of 
swet't potato, they grow practically wild. 

(Chairman Walhii. Are they nutritious? 

Mr. Bills. Very; they are very starch.N. And all over the land rice, beans, 
and codtlsh are ust'd. (Jodtlsh varies in price, uc<*ording to the section, troin 
10 to 12 cents a pound. Rice, according to the section, of course, a great many 
grades of it, from 4 to 5 cents a vnniml. That is the (piality that is useil. The 
red beans, which they use a great many of, from 6i to S cents a pound, and the 
white bean a penny less. These b<‘ans at tin* present time have raised in price 
on account of the war another cent, perhaps ; I am not sure. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Are tliose rettiil prices .voii are cpioting? 

Mr. Bills. Retail prl(*es. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the price of oiir beans? 

Mr. Bills. I really don’t know. 

Cominissloner O’Connell. You will have to go to Boston to find out. 

Mr. Bills, Of course sugar and coffee also, (’offee is now clieai^er ; it would 
be 10 and 12 ami 14 cents a pound. 

Chairman Walsh. And how about the tlsh? 

Mr. Bills. Codtlsh? 

Chairman Wai.sii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bills. Codtisii hs quoted from 10 or 11 to 13 cents a pound. 

Chairman Walsh. All salt cml? 

Mr. Bills. Yes, sir; salt cotl. 

(’hairman Walsh. Shipped in? 

Mr. Bills. Imported. The rice is practically all importe<l. The red beans 
ore mostly imiwrtcHl. 

Chairman Walsh. Red meat is not generally eaten by the laborer? 

Mr. Bills, They can not afford it. 

Clmlrnian Walsh. What is the price of meat there? 

Mr. Bills. I have nothing except this re|>ort, which Is a year old. 

Chnirnmn Walsh. W»)uld about IS cents be right? 

Mr. Bills. Yes, sir; we get It at the .American grocery store there at a 
higher price than It Is sold in the native market. 

Coiiinilssloner O’Connell. What do yon pay for roast beef, for instance? 

Mr. Bills. I thiidi roast beef-twenty some odd cents a lamnd. 

Commissioner 0’Connf:ll. I u.ssnme that you have such things? 

Mr. Bills. Yes, sir; but I don’t do the marketing. 

Comndssloner O’Connell. American beef? 

Mr. Bills. Yes, sir; at a few stores/ We have a system of public markets 
that are ownt*d and run by the inunicipallties, and frequently they let out the 
right to sell meat to those inendiants wlio will agree to sell it at the lowest 
price during the ensuing wt^ek. 

Chairman Walsh. Who does that? 

Mr. Bills. The munlclpalltle.s. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the company stores maintained on the larger planta- 
tions? 

Mr. Bills. Company stores are malntalnetl on the more inaccessible planta- 
tions. 

Chairman Wat.sh. And are the employees required to patronize them? 

Mr. Bills. No, sir ; except as they are required by the fact that they have no 
money to buy anywhere else. 

Chairman Walsh. You heard the description of Mr. Igleslas that sounded 
rather familiar to me, and It occurred to me that perhaps he was describ- 
ing it. 

Mr. Bills, The laborers of Porto Rk*o as a class, of course, there are many 
exceptions, live on credit for one week. They request their employer to make 
an arrangement, either by having a store themselves, or by making an arrange- 

1 p^i^lcally all of the beef sold on the Island Is native beef.— J. C. Jr. 
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moot with some uierolmiil so tliey ran buy rmlit for a week, ami the em- 
ployer guarantees the |>uyiuent of their aceounts. 

tJhalnuan Wai.sh. l>o they charge more where on ertsllt than where It is 
cash V 

Mr. Bim.s. 1 have toumi a tew ea^e^ \\Iu‘re they <lo, but in the last >t*ar our 
ln\ estlgators have iinestigateil two or three IiuiuIihhI st(U’e>,. anil I think without 
an e.vception there was nothing of that kiml. Of eourse. there is the <laiiger 
of that. 

(Jhairman Walsh. You mean danger inherent in the sysb’tii that they i*»ul(l 
overcharge them? 

Mr. liit.i.s. Y'es, sir: tlu' workers are illii*‘iaie. an«l the hooks are ki*in in a 
very fragmentary way. 1 ha\e iinest igated that Mnesnon as earerully as I 
could. 1 fotind three eas<‘s during tla- past \e.ir wheie tin* eiuplovers Issued 
pitH.'es of metal or ])aper cheeks of .siune sort, whi<-h wtae reiUvinahle at their 
store or at a store in which they had an arrangemmit. W ilid our best to get 
evhhmee for a trial and failed. In all these eases that sy.-iiMn wa.s changed. 
And they now’ sell sim[>ly hy credit, kept on the hooks. 

Chairman W.m.sh, 1’k‘ase gi\e us a giuua al idea of the eoii'-nnipi ion of 
alcoholic hoveruges h,\ workt'rs and ol the inllnenei* of stieh <‘ousnmp(ion on 
family income? Wind .sort of lapior do lluw drink and how general? 

Mr. liiia.s. It i.s clii(‘ll,\ tt kind ot rum made out ol sugar niola-'Ses, There 
Is quite a hit ol alcohol eoosunied in the island, hnt I ne\m’ haw* seen more 
than S or 10 drunken i’oiMo Ituaus. 

t'hairmaii Walsh. Tliey are p‘iiq>erate peojileV 

Mr. Bills. You almost luwer sei' an.\ druiikaids. 

Chairman Wmhii. And .\ou sa\ they are a kindl.\ ami geiu'rous peojiie? 

Mr. Bills. Kxiremel.s hospitahle. 

Cliaii’iijan Waish. And tln\\ apiK’Ur to he inielhgenl pts>ple when oppoit unity 
affords? l)o they take to etliiculion well? 

Jdr. Bills. I tliink they do. Of course, there is a gieal deal of illiieimy In 
the Island. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you hear Mr. Martine/. re.ad Ins slatemem heie lids 
morning? 

Mr. Bills. I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Aie his conclusions as a gema'al I lung well fouiuh'd? 

JMr. Bills. 1 ilon’t nunemher them suirnienil.v to .sa.\ 

Chairman Walsh. I thought ma,\lie \ou would. Sonn* «)f them were viTy 
striking, and I won't takt* tiim', at least not now. to go over tliem, hut 1 thought 
maybe yon could say in a general wa>. froni .vour exjiei ienee down there, 
w’hetlier his conclusions as a whole were sound? 

Mr. Bills. 1 really don’t reaiemher them sulli< ieiitly to say. 

Clmlrmau Wai.sii. Di<l the paper Impress .\ou, Mr. Bill.s? 

Mr. Bills. Very rnueli. 

(Miairman WAtsii. Was there an.vtlnng in It (hat you would say was Incor- 
reet in his statement of eomlllions or <’on('Iuslons or suggest lotis ns to remedies? 

Mr. Bilis. As he read his pa|»er, my impression was that la* had sfatisl, as 
a general condition, many things which did not deserve to be called giaieral 
though they might he true in individual eases. 

Chairman Walsh. What, for iii.staiiee? 

Mr. Bilt.s. I don’t rememlxT 

Chairman Walsh. Blease give us a general idea of the medl<’al facilities for 
the urban population and the general health loiiditioiis e.xlstiiig IIutc. 

Mr. Bills. The municipalities, all of them, niuintaln fret* dispensaries where 
mediciiie.s are given out. They, all of ihem. have hospitals, some of which aie 
very Inadequate. There are also private physielari.s. Thi^inM^tor of sanita- 
tion stated, 1 believe, a year or so ago that there was 10,000 i>eople who dh^t 
there without medical facilities. 

Chairman Walsh. Wh(*re was that? 


Mr. Bills. In Porto Ilico. 

Chairman Walsh. On the w hole Island? 


Mr. Bills. Yes; on the whole island. 

Chairman Walsh. Ten thousand jieople out of the ixipulation of 
Mr. Bills. Out of a population of a million and a quaiTer. 

Chairman YYalsh. Died without iiMMlical attention; in what year ^liat . 
Mr. Bells. During the preceding yeur—I am not sure of the year of which 


Chairman Walsh. When was that 8tab*d— vou say during the preceding year? 
Mr. Bills. It was stated, as I remember, about six months ago. 
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Chairman Wal.sh. That was last year, then? 

Mr. Bills. Yos. 

Ohafrniari Waj.sii. You heard the statement of Mr. Igleslas with reference 
to the contract that was made by the Free Federation, called the Fajardo 
riantalion? 

Mr. Iln.r.s. I did. 

Chairiiuin Wai.sh. What do you say about that situation? You have gone 
into tliat community into a great many places. I mean, as to how contracts 
were i)erforined. Did you make some memoranda of some of this matter? 

Mr. BiiJ.s. I (lid, of a few things. 

(diairman Walsh. Did it include that? 

Mr. B 1 LI.S, Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. I will wait a little later, and perhaps it will be a little 
more convenient and better for you and for the commission to make comment 
on those matters altogether, that you think are worthy of comment, and I am 
obligcHl to you for making it. 

Is It your opinion that the diet of the average family in Porto Ilico is sutll- 
cU‘nt to k(H'p them in good working condition? 

IMr. Bii.i.s. I think the diet, so far as the nourishment included in it is con- 
ceriH'd, is sufliciont. 

Chairman Walsh. TTow’ as to c|iiantity? 

l\rr. Biu.s. I think that, in a general way, th(\v have suthcient quantity. I 
have put that question to a great many i)iiysicians who have worked among 
those p(‘opI(\ As to variety, I should not think it was suiTicient. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. There are fairly large families there in Porto Uico, 
are there not? 

Mr. Brr.LS. The average in 1010 v»as 5 1, and the average among the agidcul- 
tural lal)orers is probably one or two higher than that. 

Commissioner O’Conaki.l. Where do you gel your deduction that you think 
they are fairly well fed? How is it i>ossiide cm the wage they receive that an 
average family of more than live is fairly well fed? 

Mr. Bu.ls. I am fraidc to say that my impi^ssion, when I first went to Porto 
Blco, and for months after I had been Ixmmi th(*re, was that the laboriiig masses 
of the island were very inadequalt'ly fed; but I have put that question to 
l)hyslclans who know iiUKh more about It than 1 d(L and they almost univiULsally 
say it is not so; that they are adequately fed as far as nourishment is con- 
cerned. 

Chairman Walsh. I do not remember the date of that report of the depart- 
ment of labor; hut you rememlxn’ tiiat Mr. Igh'sias submitted it and I read 
it here, that his impression as a whole was that they were anemic? 

Mr. Bii.ls. Yes, sir; as a n'sult of the hookworm. 

ChainmiTi Wat.sh. Tlu'y did not say it was the hookworm, but that it was a 
result of their being undta-fed. 

IMr. Bri Ls. What was the date of that, IMr. Igh'sias? 

Mr. Iglestas. 1005. Mr. TMIls also .stated that in one of his reports. 

("*hairinan Wat.sit, That they were umh'rfed? 

Mr. Bills. That is what I stated in (Uir first annual report. 

Chairman Walsh. What year was that? 

IMr. Bills. 1912. 

(dialrman Walsh. 1912? 

Mr. Bills. Yes, sir; and my impre.ssion — the impression of a layman, I 
think, certainly would be that they are underfisl ; but I was simply deferring 
my opinion to that of the physicians, whom I thought knew more about it 
than I did. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the date of that report where you say you 
think they are underfed; that was your first annual report? 

^tr. Bills. Yes. 

Chairman Waf.sh. What year was that? 

Mr. Bills. December, 1912. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you get this additional information from talk- 
ing to physicians as to the cause? 

Mr. Bills. Since then. 

Chairman Walsh. So you have changed your opinion about that? 

Mr, B1LI.S. My opinion has been governed iiy the medical men with whom I 
have talked. My notion, as a layman, is that they are certainly inadequately 
fed. 

Chairman Walsh. How many physicians did you talk to? 
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Mr. Bnxs. I presiinit* I talke<l to- I don’t Know how ninny- 20 or hO. or 
more. 

Ohairiiian Walsh. Did yon tako down \>hat thoy said about li ? 

Mr. Bills. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Did y<m talk to tluMn as an «.llu-or, as an oiVu-ial, to ]ait it 
in your statistics? 

Mr. Bills. That matter was always I)rouj,dit np in coniKMdion with otlior 
matters of information. 1 was talkinjr with tlicin to pd information 

(diairman Walsh. Has the data Ikhmi prcsc*rvcd in some sort of way? Tliat 
is, as to wdio the physician was, and wlicre and wluni h<‘ said it. and what 
opportunity he Inni for oiiservation of tlie dilTcrcnt <lass(‘s of people; wlietii<‘r 
urban laborers or agricultural laborers? 

Mr. Bh.l.s. I can name one physician, whom 1 rememher wcMl. a Dr. Stcvcni- 


Chairman Walsh. My question was whetlun- that data was prt's«‘r\i‘d and 
put in statistical shap<‘? 

Mr. Bh.lm. No. 

Commissioner 0 ’Conm:ii. It was \erlad <-on\<‘rsation ? 

Mr. Bills. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Conneli . And im notes? 

ftir. Bills. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was r>r. Stevenson? 

Mr. Bills. An American ph\si<nan ia*acH<*in;r in a little conntr.N monntaia 
town. How lonjr he has lieen tlien* T do not know*. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he a ?;<*neral pnuditloner? 

Mr. P.TLLS. Y(’S. I liad a Ion;; talk with him about the nourishment of iho 
mountain peasants livinj? tliroiuxh that sisdion wliom iie Knows \(‘ry well. 

(^halrnian Walsh. Any ottier physi<‘ians tlial >(mi rec.all l>y name? 

Mr. Bills. 1 really have talkeil with so many physicians that 1 can not re- 
call whether or not I talked wKli fluMu alxait this jiartieular Ihin^. 

fVanmissioner O'Con nkll. Yon ;rot out .amoim thmn. and >on Knew the ]>eople 
yourself penorally? 

Mr. Bii LS. Y'es; I ha\(‘ h(‘en, 1 think, in most evt*ry square mile of I'ortO 
Hi CO. 

-( 'oimni.ssioncr 0 ’(V)n.nkll. You Iia\<* Ix'en ni tlx* huts oi’ dujjrouls wlxua* Die 
jK'oiile live? 

Mr. Bill.s. Ye.s. 

( Viiriinissioner 0 '(A)Nnkil. Ami liavc so<'n tlnMn tlier«' ami tlx* (hinjis they ha\o 
in their houses? 

Mr. Btlt.s, Yes. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. And h.aven’t \eu formed some sort of practical 
idea as to wdiether thes(' people K<‘t sndieient f<xxl? 

Mr. Bills. I IntemUsl to slate my i)racti<al idea. 1 have been rlkdit th(*ro 
and have stayed with them, and my practical idea is that I could not live on 


wiiat they live on. 

Chairman Walsh. As they jjo at their meals <lo they act like they were 
hungry or that their appetites are not good? T d<» not wauit to suggest It to 
you, but there are a lot of waiys I hav(* <*f determining wiietber a person Is 
'hungry or not. Do they look hungry to yon? 

Mr. Bills. The laborers who g«*t tbe lowest wages eat wdiat Haw call 
“peaches,” a kind of banana, wldch they boll green, and wMcb costs practically 
nothing. And I have seen such laborers cat a trernendons plat<‘ of those 
bananas and just a penny’s worth of rice and lx‘nns. And they certainly sei^m 
to be good, husky, hungry laborers. 

Chairman Walsh. Now% you may start on your own comments, please, Mr. 
Bills. While I have that in mind plcuse give me brielly a little history of this 
Fajardo matter. Mr. Iglosia.s elalins they tlnally got an !igrc‘t*rnent with that 
particular company; that they entered into a regular contract, and that no 
sooner was the contract entered into and signed np and I believe the labor 
department took part In the conference — that w’ftbin a day or two tbe employers 
went about among the ignorant and Illiterate laborers and HuggeHte< to them 
that they change the contract almost at once, with a result that In thrw days 
the contract ’was broken, the employers claiming that tlK*se men w'ho Mr. 
Igleslas claims they provoktnl into breaking the contract were not tyijlcal ; 
and he has here statements of 500 of tliose laborers that they did not break the 
contract, but were glad to keep it ; and then he prcxluced a telegram of w h eh 
he complains ypu wired them to put up with it and not try to have a strike 
about it 
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Mr. Bills. I would like to ask Mr. Igleslus It; he has the Spanish telegram? 
I heard the translation. It was sent In Spanish, and I remember dictating 
that telegi'am to iny stenographer, and it is not translated correctly into English. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you the S|>Qnish telegram, Mr. Iglesias? 

Mr. loi-KSiAS. 1 will look and see if I have It. 

Mr. Bills. The same thing is true of an English translation of an Interview 
that went to the pai)era there which Mr. Iglesias intnHluceil here. 

CNnnmissloner O’C.-onnell. Did you sia^ak Spanish before ytm went down 
there? 

Mr. Bili.s. I did not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you learn Spanish since you went down? 

Mr. Bills. I can convey iny ideas and undersland. 

Chairman W\lsi[. Does your secretary staid ytuir telegrams? 

Mr. Bills. Yes; he does that. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat Is, he translates them Into Spanish for you, or into 
English? 

Mr. Bills. Yes; into Spanish. 

In regard to the Fajardo strike, us I remeinbt'r, the bureau receivisl a tele- 
gram from the union organizer— I think Ids name is Santos— requesting us 


to act. 

Mr. ITonorC*, my assistant, \\ont there. He was on a trip to Rio Grande 
and otlior places,' and lit' went, acconling to wliat he told mo, to Mr. Bird, 
tlie manager of tlie centrale, and also of the plantation, and requ(‘sled him to 
meet tlie representatives of the strikers. Mr. Bird refused, saying he was 
perfectly willing to meet with his employrs's or those who had la^en his em- 
plo.vi'es, but was not willing to meet with the cigar makers who knew nothing 
abdiit ids business, and tlie organizers of the strike were members of the free 
federation and practically all cigar makers; but, by some means, Mr. Houore 
persuaded Mr. Biril to meet Mr. Iglesias, and I tldnk Mr. Iglesias said the con- 
ference lastoil some liours, and, as I understand it. no agreement, was reached, 
and, Anally, Mr. Honor^^ suggested this sliding-scale plan, and that was signcnl. 

Two or three days later IMr. Bird <*ame to San Juan and complained that tlie 
laborers on tlie plantations refused to work, saying tliey were not representeil 
by Mr. Iglesias, and refused to go liack to work. 

* Mr. loLEsiAs. Have you any writing atsmt tlie workingmen taking this course? 

Mr. Bills. I have not. I stated that was what ISir. Bird said. 

Chairman W.\l.sh. I will have to inform you. :Mr. Iglesias, that we do not 
allow i)ersons in the audteiK*e to ask quest ions. 

Mr. Bills. Mr. Tlonorf^ first went out to Fajardo to Investigate and see if 
he could not settle it. I heard Mr, Iglesias say here that Mr. Honorf‘, with the 
management of the centrale, visibHl various sections. That complaint was 
made in Porto Rico, and T usked Mr. IlonorO about it, and he said he offered 
to furnish a horse for tlie labor repre.sentative there, and I knew nothing more 
about it than that. Mr. Honors came back and told me that both sides were 
violating the contract; that there were large sections where the lalKirers 
refused to go back to work and other large sections where although Mr. Blnl 
himself did not know about it tliey were not paying wages according to tliat 
agreement. We took the matter up with Mr. Biril, and he inforineti the (Jov- 
ernment officially that he considered the contract broken because the laborers 
liad not gone back to work. 

Chairman Walsh. In your opinion, wliat do you think aiiout that proposition? 
Did Mr. Bird or the men break It? 

Mr. Bttxs. I wish to add that about a month later I was through that section 
and stopped to talk with probably 10 groups of laliorers along the road, and they 
\Nvre all being paid by the terms of that contract, and that was a week after 
the strike situation on the Island had ended. 

Mr. Bird’s statement was that he was endeavoring to carry out the terms 
of that contract as far as he could. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you tell Mr. Bird what you found, and did you say to 
him,- “ It looks to me as though these men wanted to carry out that contract ? 
Did you bring any influem‘e to bear on him to do it, If possible? 

Mr. Bills. I certainly did. i t >«» 

Olmlrman Walsh. Just from your opinion, did you think the men, in bad 

faith, violated that contract? ^ , 4, .4, u 

Mr. Bills. I do not think there was any had faith anywhere. 

Chairman Walsh. Did Mr. Bird violate it, do you think? Did he Intend 


to violate It? 
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Mr. Biixs. No; 1 do not think he did; in fart, I am very etuphntU* that Mr 
Bird would have carried it out. 

Chairman Walsh. Is Mr. Bird an American? 

Mr. Bills. No; he is a Porto liioan. He is a man of v(n*v hiv:li staiulinu; in 
Porto Ttlco. 

Chairnijin Walsh. Are you well a<‘qunlnttNl witli him? 

IMr. Bills. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. How many men has ho workiin,' for him? 

Mr. Bills. I do nor km>w. 

Cliairman Walsh. A ver.\ jjreait nnmher? 

Mr. Bills. He has the third 1arj;est <'on(rale in the ishmd Mr. Bird has 
always bi‘(‘n perftvtl^ willing' to show Ins pay rolls, otc., w Idcli. under ihe law, 
we can not comiiel. 

(Miairiiian AVal.^h. H(‘ is ohll^rinjr 

Mr. Bills. I will say that in* has tin' best f)Iaidati(m hoii^os of anAoiii' I 
know of. 

(’Uairmaii Walsh. AN'here is his resi<leinv? 

Mr. Bills. At Fajardo. 

C.hairman Walsh. Is tliat the name of ihe town? 

Mr. BilLvS. V('s. Now. that a;;re4*moid. \\hih‘ pei haps sciiad Hie, was r»*nlly 
complicapHl, ami in fact the lahor»*rs io|<] inc l.itiT wlnn I saw tlicm ihat they 
were inisfornesl as to Ihe pri<-i‘ of siijrar hy pe iple who uanterl to hurl Mi*. 
Bird. '^I’hey W(‘re told. “ Sui^ar is now worth 7 or S (-(‘nts.” and Ihe.v w»*rt* not 
^?ettinj? a corros])ondinf' waf:e, while (ln‘ fa« l was that suaar was wairih 4)id> 4 
cents. 

(’halnnan W\ish So ll was ^Idlh uh to <arry it out. 

Now, we are just about to adjourn and haxi* Ju.'^l a udnut(‘ or tw’o ami ymi 
may explain tdiout Ihat Spanish tt-lef^rani 

Mr. Bh.i.h ( ti’anslat nii; tin* Spanish l(‘lei:rani ) , “Mr. P>h’d has notitied llu* 
(lovernimMit otiieiall.v lhal tin* laliorers ha\e m»l I'oiiiplled with their part <tf 
the contract. He eonsi<lere<l (not llu* hnr<*au, hul Mr. Itird) the eoiiiract 
null. I hope tiH differem'es can he arran;;ed. Now, I really doiri know 
the raeanlnj' of this word. 

]\Tr. IdiKsiAs. “W'ilhont stril-n*;’’ “without re^pnrintr a strike*.” 

Mr. Bif-LS. And cmisideriiij^ tin* fact that then* had Ix'en a strike and a 
.settlement, 1 am sure labor lead(*rs in this ctuintry would have jj;one personally 
to Mr. Bird to sw if the new ditlienlty coidd not In* arraiiKeel. 

Now, this is an example of the s<irl of crilielsm which has lu‘eii mad** — 
simply on the te<'hnicnlil> of ji word 

('hairinan M’msh. Now', that .^o^l liav»* lrans|;it(‘d that: was the Iransla- 
tioii given hy Mr. Iglesias corn‘< ( or Incorn*ctV 

IMr. Bili,.s. I think it was ine«u'n*cl. 

riialrman W \lsh. In what respei*!? 

;Mr. Biiu.s. Because, as I remeiiilar it, it saiel or it indicated that Mr. Bird 
said that tlie laborers wen* md eonipl>ing with tln‘)r part of the contract, 
and therefore I conshleretl the <'ontra<-t hroken. 

Chairman Waish. At this launt w<* will stand adjourned until h o'e lock 
to-morrow morning. 

(Accordingly, the commission fMlIonrm*<l on \V(*<ln(‘sday, May ‘Jll. l‘.)lo, until 
0.30 o’clock Thursday morning, May ‘27, 1015.) 

AVa.shington. I>. C. Thurntlay. Mny ,?7, — O.HO n. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Conmilssiuiiers Welnstock ami O’Connell. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. I’dll.s, please. We will resume where wo left off*. 

Mr. Bills. 1 don’t rememher exa4'fly 

Chairman Walsh. We w»*re talking ahoul Ihe Fajardo htisiness, and your 
la.st answer was that Mr. Bird notili<*d-— oh, yes; you just read tiuit tek'gram 
or just translated it. „ , . 

Mr. Bills. I would like to add to what 1 said about the strike at Fajardo 
that two or three w'eeks after the strike was over, according to inforimition 
Lathered by the lns|>ectors of the bureau of labor, the average dally wage of 
the 3,000 or more emploj^ees of Mr. Bird had increased from 00 <*ents a day 
to 72 cents a day. ^ , 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the average dally w’age of the day laborer? 

Mr. Bills. The adult male day laborer. 

Chairman Wal^h. Has Mr. Bird any factories or refineries? 

Mr. Bills. Not a refinery, but a factory where the cane Is ground ami re- 
duced to raw sugar. 
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Chairman Walsh. What wages are included in that? •'* 

Mr. Bills. Just the field labor.* And although Mr. Bird did Inform the 
Government that he considered the contract broken, I believe that he has lived 
up to that contract in every case where the workers went back to work, I 
say this out of justice to Mr. Bird. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they go back to work under the contract? 

Mr. Bills. No ; but were paid under the contract. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the contract still In force on Bird’s plantation? 

Mr. Bills. I don’t know whether Mr. Bird considers it in force or not. 

Chairman Walsh. Is it in force? 

Mr. Bills. The laborers are being paid, as fur as any information I have, 
according to the terms of that contract. 

Chairman Walsh. All right, you may go ahead now with your own com- 
ments, Mr. Bills. 

Mr. Bit-lb. In reviewing the questions that you gave me to answer, I am 
afraid that I have given very fragmentary answers, and I really hope the 
commission will consider these reports of tlie bureau of labor. 

Chairmun Walsh. Oh, we do. As far as I was concerned, our questions 
were touching the large topics from your viewpoint. You have the reports 
there and those reports will of course be <leeply considered. 

Mr. Bills. Wliat I meant to say was that ray fragmentary answers might 
be unfair or uni rue as generalizations, In some cases. Also Mr. Igleslas said 
yesterday that tliere was a change in the tone of our reports after the first 
special report. Now, I think that is true. There has bt^eu no change in the 
statement of facts. Tliere has been a change in the expression of opinions. I 
mean by that, that I don’t give opinions. 

(See supplementary statement by Mr. Bills at end of his testimony, p. 11115.) 

Cliairman Walsii. You don’t give opinions? 

Mr. Bills. I try not to. 

Chairman Walsh. Why is it, have you gotten a dilTerent viewpoint, become 
more judicial? 

Mr. Bills. I was 26 years old when I went to Porto Rico, and I mention 
that to show that a later study of conditions there convinced me tliat my 
point of view was not entirely true, Tliat is," the climate, the food that they 
liave, and the customs fixiHl upon tliem through centuries must bo considered. 

Chairman Walsh. Shouldn’t yon consider the customs that have been fixed 
upon tiie others for centuries — the employer? Do you see more justification 
now, after men working for 30 cents a day, than before you wont down there? 
You have been accustoincMl to the changed contlitions and changed Ideals, we 


may say. 

^Ir. Bills. No; If I may continue, tlic customs must be considercii In sug- 
gesting romediea. The mere doubling of wages In a majority of cases would 
not improve tlie standard of living. 

Chairman Walsh, Why? • ” 

Mr, Bills. Because the laborer \voul<l not \vork full time. This is a charge 
made by almost every employer in Porto Rico, and one that I did not believe 
in until I sn\v a hundred or inoi*e pay rolls, Including tlie pay rolls in the 
Government service; but they pi’ovefl to me that if the standard of living was 
fixfHl at $2 or $3 a week, and if the laborers receive<l more tlian that, they didn’t 
work one or two or three days each week. I don’t say that Is universally true, 
but generally true ; that in onier to increase w^ages we have to look at the same 
time to the raising of the standard of living. Slight Increases undoubtedly 
could be made without having that result, 

tUialrmnn Waish. Then what you would have In mind ahont Increasing the 
Wages is that it would be a bad thing for the laborer? 

Mr. Bills. No; I do not mean to say that 


1 Aorft get tYiat exactly. Now, when you went down there you Imlua i' 
nihorer wns frottinu ;io or 40 conts n day; that It rather shocked you r 
Mr. rtiJULa. It did shark nio. 

after you were there for a while you found out they 
shiftless, and if you gave them more money they 
would not work so much, and it didn’t make any difference; that ft would not 
be worth while giving it to them? 





laborers are generally skilled men and are paid donbJe or treble the rates 
^ field workmen. — J. C. Bills, Jr. 
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Mr. Bn.LS. 1 don’t mean that. 

(Jhalnnan Walsh. I don’t want to init any wvrds In yonr mouth, hut I wish 
you would make that plainer. 

Mr. Bills. I don’t think the laborers of Porto Rico are shiftless, hut it Is 
very difficult for any person to use profitably an increase In tlu‘ir Income unb‘ss 
they know how to use that inoren.^e, and \^hIle the standards ot lUln.u (»f the 
agricultural laborers have been on the .$:ba-week basis, sni livrease do(\s not 
mean that they will build any better houses or wear any better clothing. ’J'heir 
standard of living in tlicir own coniinnnity, Ilnur social position, is lived. 

Chairman Walsh. Their social |>osition Is lived? 

Mr. Bills. In their own coniinnnity. 1 think there is another n‘as»)n for 
this, that during the idle season they are obliged to live, beeauso then* is no 
>vork, on such a low standard of living that during the other months and when 
business is good and they could earn a little more tlu'y have no incentive to do 
it, because their position in their own coininunlty is llxctl. 

Chairman Walsh. Coiniulssluncr Wcinstock would like to ask you a few 
questions riglit there. 

Coninilssioiior \A'eix.stock. Some years ago. Mr. Bills, when I was at iManila, 
in talking willi one of the connnisslon<‘rs. be said that In handling tb(‘ alfalrs 
of the Govtimmeiit there was one m‘’*.v gnvit luoblem. and that la-obbin was 
bow to got them to work, lie said if they earius! enough to keep them that 
day that they w’ould knock off, and could not he indm-ed to go hack to work 
until they Imd eonsuimsl what lli(‘y had (Mirni'd. And he aslovl If 1 had not 
noticed tills in my world-wble experbuw'e. And iny answm* was to raise the 
ainhition of the native's and increase tludr wants, and In orde'r to till their 
increased wants they wonlii work more continually. Is the condition at Porto 
Kico tlie same tis the conditions in the Philippines? 

Mr. Bills, I think yon have stated the cemditicn as it is in Porto Kico. gen- 
erally among the ugricnltural laborers, but that <lo(>s not apply to the workcni 
In the tow'us, who have acquired higlier standards of living. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Who have greater ainliltions? 

Mr. Bills. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner ^Vf:r^^sTo<’K. Then tin* seienee is to raJ.se tln-lr aiuhltlons and 
increase* tlieir wants, and instead of jinuicliing tlie siiiqile lile llmt you ought 
to prcacli a complex life? 

Mr, Bills, Ahsolutc'ly. 1 would like Ju.st a w<»nJ on tills rc'port. 

Chairman AValsh. I might just say a word in that eonne<'t ion. Yon do not 
find the Porto Itlco laborer any different from what yon lind other laborers, 
than from wlint yon find (.’ol. W«*instock and myself? 

Mr. Bills. How’ do you mean.? 

Chairman Walsh. Does not tlint follow with all iieoplc who are loafing 
because they do not have to work in c\ery community? Is not that true? It 
is kind of a natural tiling, if things arc coining easy for a man wiio has worlunl 
pretty’ hard to accumulate .something, then lie Indiil.ge.s in w'orld-wide invi'stlga- 
tlons of other men and has a good time generally. Is not that tru(‘V 

Mr. Bills. 1 think that is true, 

Ciiairinan Walsh. Ami i.s it not also a fact — you have made a stml.v of tills 
question — that there is not an exploited <*Iass of laborers In tJie world that flH*y 
are not also condemned iuferentially for being Inxy or slii/’tles.,* or had or somo 
thing el.se? 

Mr. Bills. I think that Is true. 

Chainnau Walsh. The argument y<»u make ahc»ut these men In Porto Itlco 

Is the argument that w’e hear about the exploitation In lumber camps or any 
place else. Jt /s the old story, Isn't It, that If a fellow Is exploited, he Is also 
abused? 

Mr. Bills. It Is the old .story. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Not necessarily, if I may be permitted. 

Chairman Walsh. I^t me get the witnesss to say it, and maybe he will go 
back on vou. [Laughter.] I want to clinch this down for you, Mr. Wcinstock. 

It is the same old story. Here is a man getting 30 cents a day; it Is an 
awful thing, you think ; but after you look over the field awhile and you niet^t 
Mr. Bird and find out he is the very best employer In the island, that cuts a 
figure. It Is kind of a justification of the employer, and it is rather a complex 
thing, and you look at It awhile, and then you find out they have the hook- 
Avorn, or some doctor thinks they have tlie hookworm, and then ^>u find 
that If one of these men gets $2 and has it on hand he will lay oft for a day 

38819 <»_«S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 11 66 
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or two and go and liave some fun home ; so ySu begin to see — I am speaking gen- 
erally ; I do not mean you, you understand — that it would not make much differ- 
ence to pay him more anyhow, and besides he has a social status — though, of 
course, some of us do not agree that anybody has a social status — ^and it Is fixed 
by the centuries. It has made him bare footed, with a straw hat on his head, 
and maybe In centuries he will grow out of that. All these things enter Into 
the slhinilon. Whenever there Is such a class of laborers that Is the situation. 
Is not that true economically, although that Is like one of Brother Welnstock’s 
questions. I ask myself a nice long question, and answer it Go ahead, Mr. 
Bills. My answer Is yes. I Laughter. 1 

Goinmissioner Wetn stock. Is It true, Mr. Bills, that that charge can be laid 
against the workers of ull the rest of the world? Is it not true that that 
charge can not be laid, for example, against the Chinese coolies, who are thrifty 
and industrious at all times, and does not that hold also with the Japanese? 

Chairman Walsh. Are the Ohlm^e thrifty? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Absolutely, at all times. 

Chairman Walsh. I understood they hit the pir>o and loafed around. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But you tio not get the real Chinaman here. 

Chairman Walsh. You leave out those Chinamen on West Sixth Street in 
Kansas City! [Laughter.] 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you have studieil the problem of A.slatic labor, 
as I take it you have, Mr. Bills, you will find the same charge that is made 
against the Filipinos Is not made against the Chinese and is not made against 
the Japanese; that they are thrifty and industrious, no matter how much they 
earn they ke<*p on working and do not lay off simi>ly IsNaiise they have enough 
to keep them for the next few days. Therefore I think the statement of our 
friend the chairman will not stand the test of analysi.s. 

Chairman Walsh. And your answer is no. ll^ughter.l 

Commissioner O’Connell. Iv<'t me see If I can 

Chairman Walsh (interposing). Arl>itrate this matter? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, p<Kssibly. 

What is the objection to these people if their wages were raised and they 
discovered that they did not need to work so much and could live by working 
only three days a week? That would not be the justification for keeping them 
under a reduced wage? 

Mr. Bills. I did not mean to justify tl\e i*educed wage. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Ttiere is no law against these men learning to save 
a little and lay aside a few pennies for a rainy day, so called, and teaching them 
to save something. 

Mr. Bills The fact is that Ihey do not save anything. The fact is most of 
them do not save a thing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There is no reason wliy they should not l)e taught 
that that would be a go<xl thing to do. 

Mr. Bit.ls. I think that is what ought to be done. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They should be taught to lay aside a few pennies, 
regardless of their absolute indilTerence to it now. 

Mr. liiLLS. Absolutely, I have stated many times that T believe they were not 
receiving a fair wage — not merely a living wage, hut a fair wage, consitlering 
the work they perform. Of course, that is something very dlfllcult to deter- 
mine. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Of course, a fair wage might be considered such 
there and not here. If a low wage be a wage upon which a family just exists, 
under our standard of living they do not live, they just exist; and If a standard 
wage was based upon the possihlllty of existing, China has us all beat 40 ways 
in the matter of living on a small wage, or existing, because a penny in wage 
in China is like a dollar in wage in the United States, and It is practically the 
same, to my mind, in the islands. 

I want to get at a more serious aspect of this matter down there, to my 
mind. You, as I understand, under the law are authorized to report labor con- 
ditions in the Island. That la, you make investigations of them and prepare 
reports to the governor. I am particularly interested In the charges that the 
police department interfere with public meetings, the breaking up of public 
meetings and the arresting of men or the shooting of people and all that that 
has taken place down there. What has been your puri)ose or method of pro- 
cedure? Do you make these Investigations, and what recommendations do you 
m4ke to the governor intervening your annual reports when you make them up? 
If a disturbance occurs some place and you make an Investigation, do you Imme- 
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dlately report to tbe governor your UmUngs lu the Hiiuatloii and make rw-ora- 
nwiiciatiooM about it? 

Mr. B1LL8. We do. 

Oomml^ioner O’Oonneli.. As to whether, for instance, tbe police force liave 
gone far beyond their authority and exercised riKhis iliey were not entitled to 
exercise and used menus that were abusive; that were rather tlie (muse of tlw 
disturbance than the preventative of it? 

Mr. Bills. We investigate particularly the cnus**.s of the disputes. Tbe en- 
forcuient of the law of peace and order is not in any ivay uiuier tbe burena 
of labor, and tbe investigations regarding the ex«vs.sive ui^ of autiiorlty and 
things of that sort are made, 1 believe, always by the department of just ice. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If you went io tliis town w here lids strike oceiirrtHl 
that Igiesias was sr>euklng of, where theie wen* iiu*u shot, and It was a lalior 
ilisturbanee, you would naturally investigate Hint as a lalua* disturbamv or lalsir 
Strike. If you, upon investigation, leurne<l that the police force had done cer- 
tain things, you would make that a part of your report and a imrt of your renau- 
uiendation to the go\ernor? 

Mr. Bills. We never liave. 

Commissioner O'Olvnei.l. Wouhl ll t>e In connection with the disturbance? 

Mr. Bills. The disturbance Is a matter which w'o nevi‘r have lieiMi nwpu'Kttsl 
to do anything with. It is simply a (|uesiien of the dispnii^s and what inelluMls 
can be adopted for .settling them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does your oibce act in any way in I lie way of 
mediation and conciliation? 

Mr. Bills. That is exactly wdiat we try to do. This last strike, as an Illustra- 
tion, started in Bayanion. The strikers called a mi'etlng of the emplo.viTs at 
tbe city hall on Sun(la>, and I atiiaided. The meeting was very )>oorly con- 
ducted, and the employers were very angry because »>f insults they thought 
they had received. It took us a week of dealing with the larger emplo>ers la*- 
fore they were willing to meet in u conference called by the bureau of labor. 
Finally they agrt^ed to make I’ertam <-on< essions. and a conference was calltsl, 
and the matter was settkal by an increase of 10 to 15 cents a day. 'J'hat Is 
always our procedure. We liave no iiower to oflicially summon either sld<* We 
can ouly get a conferenc(‘ with the (‘oriM-nt of boili sides, ^^■e endeavor, lieforo 
calling a contei'eia ('. to tind out wliat lh(‘ real matters at issue are, to dlscusa 
those matter.s with both sides, to .see wliat ix*s.sn)le arrungementx may he made, 
and then if tliey an* willing we eall the lonlerence. In lids last strike we 
obtained conferences, with tin* powerful aso-'-laiice of tla; governor, acting dl- 
rec'tly on the employers in all the nortli coast p!ac(‘s except one, and in jMune »)f 
the places on the s<»utherQ coast. Our succc'.s.s, in other w'ords, depemls entirely, 
under the law, uiion having tlie conlideuce of both sides. We have no power. 

Commis.sion(‘r O’Oonnkiu. If a strike »Mcurrcd on tlie Island, on wliich there 
would be a number of i)eople involved, and out of that strike grow disiurbanct*H 
and riots and deatlis, ami your dcjiartment made an investigation of the euuse 
of tlie strike, and you would not interest yourselves in any phase of it except 
just the strike itself and the I'aiise of the strike; you would not ascertain lliat 
the police or other authorities had gone beyond what yiui considered their legal 
rights, and had been a party to ln<*jilng riot.s, for Instance, or a party to iiuikm-- 
essary shooting or killing of rx'ople ; do I understand you to .sa\ that w ould not 
be a part of your duty? 

Mr. Bills. We never have b^'en cnlleil urwm to make any invt^tlgatioii of dls- 
turliances, but, of cour.se, in lnve.stlgnting the caust> 

Commissioner O’Connell (interposing). What do you mean by having lavii 
called urion? Does somebo<iy have to cull upon you to go to a place where there 
Is & 8tl*ik0? 

Mr. Bills. No; I am misstating myself. Of course, In Investigating the causes 
we endeavor to obtain information, b<s'ause it is pertinent to the cause Itself, 
regarding any disturbances, and, while we macie no investigation In Vl^ues, 
bec'ause it was Impossible to get anyone there, one of our re|:>resentativt*» tlld go 
to Juncos, where there was trouble during the strike, and I believe Intervleweil 
the strikers who had been arrested ami the police and others there, and. In fact, 
obtained a conference and settlement there after the disturbance ot*curred. 

Commissioner 0’Conneli« Well, what ' want to find out is whether v'm In 
your Investigation as you w^ent to Juncos, would report to tlie government that 
you found a certain situation there, either that the strikers w'4Te 
j'our mind, In striking, or that there was Interference on the part of the police 
department unnecessarily, and that there was no occasion for ll, and their pres- 
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euce there or their actions In being there ftitenslfled the situation. Did you 
make any conclusions which you passed to the government, except as we find 
it in your annual report? 

Mr. Bills. Orally ; but in the report about the cigar makers’ strike there are 
no opinions of any sort, and in the report we are making on the sugar strike I 
do not think there will be any opinions. 

• Chairman Walsh. Please follow with any comment you have to make, be- 
cause those larger questions about the police, etc., as far as Mr. Welnstock and 
myself are concerned, we will take the statement of Mr. Travieso. Any com- 
ment you <lesire to make on anything you may do so. 

Mr.* Bills. There is a paragraph on page 83 of this report on the housing 
conditions, May 30, 1914, that I would like to go into the record, descriptive of 
llie cUaraclor, in the matter we have just been discussing, of the Porto Rican 
laborers [reads] : 

“To say that these people (speaking of the inland laborers) are contented 
and prefer to live as they do is not true. Customs clinch themselves upon a 
people so that they api)car contented, and these inland laborers have lived 
under tiie same conditions for three centuries. Their standards of living are 
modest and their desire's few. In this .si'iise they are contented. Yet there is 
a deep and powerful change coming over them. They are going to the cities in 
greater numbers than cvct before; their children are attending the little schools 
in the hills. New ambitions are awakening. When the dull season conu's they 
can not find work. There are times when many of them are hungry. They are 
not contented. , 

“ Tliat the Porto Rican laborer is of a cheerful disposition is especially true 
of the so-called jlbaro (rustic). He has been obllgeil to find his joy In simple 
things. He greets you with a smile; he welcomes you to his house and cheer- 
fully divides his cup of coffee with you ; he dances with a show of gayety on a 
Sunday afterno<m. He is ever cheerful but not happy. There may be some 
customs and prejudices of minor importance that he is loath to change, but in 
the main he prefers to live as he does because he is obliged so to live. Those 
who adhere to the lals.sez faire policy and believe that conditions are g^Kxl 
enough as tliey are do not know the real heart of these itcople. They not'd and 
deserve and nuist ultimately receive the opportunity to improve their living and 
working conditions.” 

Chairman Walsh. That is what report? 

Mr. Bills. That is the report on the housing conditions of laborers in Porto 
Rico of iMay 30, 1914. 

Chairman Walsh. AVhen was that report made? 

Mr. Bills. It was completed a year ago lids coining July or August. Tliere 
are many pictures in here of typical liousing conditions. 

There were a number of things mentioned by Mr. Iglesias and ^Ir. Martinez 
which do not seem to me to lie very important, i)Ut they have been placed in the 
record, and they are not true or are exaggerated statements. 

Mr. Igli'sias claimeil that during the last agricultural strike, after the settle- 
ment at Fajardo, the bureau of I.ahor stopped its efforts to oldain settlement 
liecause a committc'e of the sugar employers went to see the governor at that 
time, but that is not so. There was a committee of sugar mon who went to see 
the governor, I heard of it and went to the governor. When I got there the 
sugar mon had left. The governor said they had protestwl against the action 
of our mon as fomenting the strike, hut the governor said to me to go right 
ahead, if we were sure we were acting properly as officials, In the same line of 
action we had been following. After that occasion a conference and settlement 
came at Juncos. Inspector Kscalnt was at Humacao. Mr. Iglesias was present, 
and a settlement was reached, although we had not called that conference. Also, 
at Cuayania. Ponce, Areelho, Anaaco, we were working constantly. After that 
conference, due largely to the statement of Mr. Iglesias and his leaders, that 
the Governor of Porto Rico was with tlie strikers and that the governor wanted 
the strikers to win, and things of that sort, the employers became so angry that 
they would not meet In any conferences, although we were in constant communi- 
cation with the c-entral offices in San Juan, and as soon as we got a chance to 
have a conference we had one, but it was almo.st impossible to get a conference 
after that time. It is true that after that time I called in one of our inspectors, 
because I received information from the police department that he was ass^lat- 
ing constantly on the street, arm in arm, with some of the leaders of the stiuKe. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was that? 
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Mr. Bills. One of the Inspectors, Mr. Barrera. lie was In an official capacity 
to get the two sides together, and lie should not have thrown his Intluence on 
the side of the strikers. Tliat is all there is of truth in that Ktateineni. 

Mr. Martinez nientloneil the sanitary conditions, stating that tla‘v were had, 
Tliat is true, but there has bcHui a greater iinproveineni in ilie san'itnry cond|. 
tions in tlie last few .>ear.s than it is po>slhle to imagine. We have a h<*:ird of 
hetilth which can isMie regulntion.s wltli th<‘ fon‘e of law. and there ha*- la-tMi a 
great amount of legislation placinl tii>on the book.s for llu‘ imi>ro\ eiin'in dI' the 
housing conditicms and sanitary conditions in g<‘nernl. And while it is imp<»ssl- 
hle to enforce that law’ in one week or in one year, yet In the case <»f man.> of the 
houses for the luhorers arni factories these .sanitary n'giilalions have heiai com- 
plied ^Yith. 1 mention that to show that the go\ernmeMt of llu‘ island, which is 
largely under the control of the I’orio Kicans thcmst‘hes, has h(‘coim‘ active, 
wide-awake, and constructiv(‘ in its attitude t«»ward tlicst* judhlcms. 

fiiairnian Watsii. When was your law passed limiting the age of children 
that could work in agricultural pursuits; that l(K\c*ar limitation? 

Mr. Bills. March, 1013. 

Chairman Walsh. Ihi.sscHl Iiy the lc‘gi.slature? 

iMr. Bills. Yes; after creating the hun‘au ol labor. The hurenu ot labor 
.started with iny arrival there. 

Mr. Martinez al.so ineiuioiuMl the question of Immigration. lie Implied that 
fhe Federal hnv was not in force in I’orio Hico. The Fcsleral law is in ica-ce 
in Porto Uico as well as In th(‘ States, our immigrants llu're arc* not m.uiy. 
We get from 200 to 2.")0 immigr.ints eat h ycatr fnmi St. iiiomas and St. Kilts, 
a few' of these coming on to the Stat(‘s. Tluvse people art' imt a pmgrt'sslvt' or 
efficient or good element in the community, and while very ft'W' are c'oiiiing in 
1 hc'lieve it would bo well if tiie Ft'th'ral inimigrnlion law could bt' mntle to 
('xcliide tlio.se pt'oplc\ Tlu'y li\e in out' litth' section of Ihit'rta de Tltaia and 
do create coiiqx'tition with the native lahttrc'rs there, and ht'cau.se they speak 
ICnglish tli(\\ lm\e stuiie athaiitage oven- tin* natiNt's, which I think is uiitalr. 
A.sidt* from that, llit're is jiractically no immigration Inlt) Porto Klco. 

X<»w’, in reganl to tlii.s woman ami chiltldahor law-. 1 tried to slalt* yt'ster- 
day that it was in fttret* In tin* urban .st'clnms, in factnrlt's, am! so foihh. It 
can not be ap]>lied, as far as cIiiMrcii an* (‘oifccrm'd. to agricultural work, but 
does apply to wom<*n, and we are c'liforcing that as much as possible. 

Chairman ^^’ALSll. I w’ant a n'fcrence to tliat law. Is it in one of your 
pnlilicatioiis? 

Mr. liii-i.-s. It I.s in tlie back of the secemd annual rcp<»rt. 

(hiairiiian AV.vi sh. I want to sen* parilculariy tliat clait.se that niakc'S c'.vcep- 
tion when the child is with its parent.s. 

Mr, Bii i.s. That cxceiuion was an amcndmc'iil jiassc'd .*>lnu’tly before tin* law 
went into c'lTect. 

(3iuirman Wal.sh. Tbere Is no child uiidcT that law allowi'il to work that is 
under 10 years, reganllcss of parents or guardians? 

Mr. Bill.s. No; and it sec*ms to me that it slnml<l lx* born in mind Ilia I onr 
V omen and children in agricultural work are Includc‘d, wliile in the t'nited 
h*taH*s such laws do not apply to agricultural work. 

We also have other labor law.s providing rcgula1i«ms as to .scan’edding, and 
HO forth. There have been 30 prosc'ciilions in the* Iasi year, and only tuo w(*i'<* 
lost. And under the chihl-labor law' we had 8 or 0 jiroseeaif ions and lost 
only 2. And the Porto Bicun Tobacco Co., wliieh. it was claiim'd, conli‘oll<‘d 
the* island, was prosecuted three times and a penalty as.sc*ss(*d against II each 
time, the penalty running betw(‘<‘n .82o ami $BM). 

Chairman Walsh. IIow' much <lld tlu* total ixai.ilth's amount to? 

Mr. Bh.l.s. Two hundred dollars— one for .$2.j, one for JfTo, and one for $HK). 
Those cases were appealed to the disirit't court. 

Chairman Walsh. And w'ere tlie verdicts atlirmcd? 

Mr. Bill.s. yt>s; the verdicts w'ere atlirmcd and the money aciually paid. All 
these law's are mentioned in our report. 

There is a growing middle clas.s in Porto Uico. Dr. Wile, in bi.s n*ixirf In 
1905, says practically there is none. It is a small class, but a growing middle 
class, of merchants, artisans, and so forth. Also soinetliing was said by Mr. 
Martinez about the Porto Uican contnd of the uprK*r house and the danger of 
that to the pe<jple of the i.sland. The Porto Ricans have had control of the 
upper house simply at the last session of the legislature, and at tbJit session 
a workman’s compensation act, carefully drafte<l, was pa.ssed by the upi>er 
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hcFQse. It will speak for itself. A law provkllnp for the sale of government 
land under very reasonable or nominal terms to laborers was passed, A law 
securipg the poyment of wages to laborers was p«i8sett, something similar to the 
Texas law i*eqairing tlie payment of wages to railroad employees. 

Chairman Walsh. Did I umlerstand the workman’s compensation act was 
Ij^issed by both houses? 

Mr. Bills, By the upper house. 

Cliairman Walsh. Youf legislature convenes w'hen — bicmnial sessions? 

Mr. Bills. Annual ses.sions. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there a limitation on the length of time to which the 
legislature remains in session? 

Mr. Bh.ls. Sixty days. 

Chairman Walsh. Sixty days? 

Mr. Bills. And there was also a bill passeii, an amendment to tiie woman-and- 
chihMubor law, under which vve could more adequately enforce that law. Three 
of them were new' legislative enactments, and the other was an amemlment to 
the woinan-and-chlld-labor law. Only one of them passed the lower lumse. 
But to claim tliat l*orto Rican control of the ui)per house is a detriment to 
labor I don’t think Is entirely fair. 

Chairman Walsh. Please explain briefly how' the upper house Ls chosen, 

Mr. Bna.s. They are appointed by the I*realdeiit of the United States, by 
and with the consent of the Senate of the UuittHl States. 

OUairman Walsh. How many members? 

Mr. Bills* Eleven, seven of wliom are Porto Rlcsns. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Tlie mere fact that the upper house passed some 
legislation would not indicate that they were favorable to lal>or in that legis- 
lation, We have some cases here where for many years the Senate was known 
to be Imstile to labor, yet legislation w'-as passed in the Senate wlveu it w'as well 
known that It could not go through the House. 

Mr. Bhj.s. There was no reason to tliluk that the lower house would not 
pass it. 

Chairman AValsh. They were apparently in good faith almut It? 

ftlr. Bills. They were apparently in go<Kl faith, and I bad talked with a ma- 
jority of the members of the lowei’ house. 

(’ominlssioner 0’(’a)Xnkll. Why di<l it not go through the lower house? 

Mr. Bills. One reason w^as that Mr. Iglesias got up ou the platform at San 
Juan and delivereil a speech, which was considered very critical and insulting to 
the lower house. A Porto Rican g<*ntleimin wcailtl not say tliose things of an- 
other ami he does not expect anyhmly to say them of him. 

(flinlrman Walsh. A Porto Rican gentleman would not say wiuit things? 

Mr. BiiJ-s. What he said, insulting ihiiigs, such as those stilted by Mr. Iglesia.s 
from tlie platform. I don’t mean to infer 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Mr. Martine/. said 

Mr. Bills. T don’t mean to infer — — 

Chairman Walsh. You mean what you might call the upix^r class? 

Mr. Bills. No ; I don't mean that. 

Chairman W.ai.su. I don’t understand exactly what ytai mean. What do you 
mean by saying u Porto Rican gentleman would not say anything that wais 
insulting? 

Mr. Bills. He would not have expressed hiin.self in that way. I don't renieni- 
l>er the phra.seotogy of Mr. Iglestas, but he would not have expressetl himself in 
the way that Mr. Iglesias did. 

Commissioner O^Connell. Probably use other language that meant the same 
thing? 

Mr. Bills. He might have used other language that meant the same thing. 
A year before, or two years before, there came out an article in the labor press 
crRIclzing the lower house, and the animosity arousetl in the lower house by 
such speeches and articles which it seemetl to me w^ere vei*y inopportune de- 
veloped a great deal of opposition to labor legislation. 

Chairman Walsh. You think he was acting in too much haste about changing 
the conditions? 

Mr. Biu.s. Yes, air; I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. And spoke too forcibly about it? 

Mr. Bills, Yea, sir. 

Coramlsstoner Weiwstdck. Might no^ this construction be put upon it. Mr. 
Bills, that the members of the tower house wouki penult their personal feeling 
to influence them more than the spirit of stateainansblp ; that is, as to acts of 
resentment toward what you say was regarded as offensive statements on the 
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part of the other witness, the niemhers of the lower hoiLse in resi'ntment siinplv 
turned down legislation? 

Mr. I nm sure that that fettling IntluenctHl nianv iueiril)ers of the lower 

house who had no partleiilar interest in tliis leglslatl«»n ; who we Imd uorktHl 
with to arouse their interest. It was not a matter oi' iH‘rst>nal op|K>sition to the 
legislation beeause of tlieir own private interests, of eoursi*. they were not 
very’ vitally Interested in it, or they would ha\e passe<l it In spite of \*\er\ thing. 

Commissioner Well, then, the pree^sling witness. 1 mii iioi think 

of the names 

Chairman Walsh. Igleslas. 

Commissioner Weinstchk. Igleslas; Is that the gentleman that iianle the 
siH'eoh ? 

Mr. Bills. Yes, sir; he was the gentleman that m;ule the sp^sM-h 

(Commissioner Wkinstock. In jdare of helping liis eaust‘ then hy Ills iitter- 
oncea antagonistic to the members he defeatetl his etnl V 

Mr. Bills. I feel frank in spt'akingof th<‘se things here, Ixs'auM* I hav(‘ tjilkcsl 
of them with Mr. Igh'sla.s and also with Mr. (Joiupers. I think he lias h> ev- 
pressions of his own Aiews at inopportune times, and 1 d«)n‘t wish to sa^ im<»r- 
rei'tly. lieeaust^ lu* perhaps d(H*s gt'iierally sj^eak the truth, hut in elTert dtMVnleil. 
or lielped to defeat, the very cause for wlii<*h he is w<»rkli»g. And I mentinn it 
here simply because I think it throws some light uiM>n tlie charge lie has made 
against the government at this time. 

Mr. Mtirtinez also mentioned an investigation hy this eommlsslon, or some 
commission of the Cnlteil Stales (Nuigress, of labor conditions in Porl(» Kico. 
I would like to add my word of risinesi to tliat of Mr. Marliiu'Z, I think that If 
an investigation were made there the Investigators going on horseback tUrougli 
the interior sections of the island, going into the huls, talking wltli tin* pt'ople. 
finding out their standards and customs, etc., that it would do a great deal of 
good. I ha^e emh'avorisl to arouse inien^'l in tin' Slates in in.\ small way 
regarding the <*onditioiis in Torto itico. A cou])l<' of da.\s ago I wmit o\er ami 
talked with Secretary Wilson, emlea\oring to get him to siMid an in\estigalor 
there to make u report. He did not say whether th«\v would or not, hut I hope 
they will, because th(\v can n*a<ii the Anioricaii p(‘ol^^*‘ where wi* eaii not. It 
is not imu-ely for the lalau-ers in the island, lull tor ev(‘r.\ Iwidy In the island. 
We should ha\e our coiiditions known hen‘ in ihe StaU‘s, hiM-ause our future is 
ill the liands of the Cnlteil Stal<*s Congress, and wi* <‘an not get favorable 
legislation, which the hiuiiiess piKiple d<‘si*r\e and tin' lahoiing interests lU'ed, 
until there is some pubim iriti‘n*st in tiu'si* matp'is in tin* Cniird Slates 

(See supplementary statement by Mr, Bills at end of his testimony.) 

Mr. Martinez or Mr. Igli‘sias stated that F<Mleral laws do not apply to 1‘orto 
Rico. Of course they do all apply to Porto Jtlco, exc<‘pl those that are. luM aiise 
of their nature, luup]>licuble. The Fctleral worknimi’s <*ompcnsatioii uO of 
1913 applies only to liit(*rstale eoiuiiK*rce and tlie District of Columbia, and did 
not, unfortunately, apply to Porto Uleo. 

Commissioner O’Con.nell. There has never Ikh^ii any eoiigresslonul lM\estl- 
gation in the island? 

Mr. Bills. I think not. 

Cominis.s loner 0’(JonxNELl. Tlmre has been individual congressional Investi- 
gation; Meiuhers of (^ingress have been there and made personal investiga- 
tions, hut never by direction of (^mgress? 

Mr. Bills. 1 think not Tliere was an investigation mud*' hy a commis- 
sioner Mr. Carroll, I think it was, slmrtly after tlie islaml was takmi o\er. 

CJormulssioner O’Connell. Yes, sir; he was a representative of the depart- 


Mr. Bills. And there have !>een two rei^orts niu*le liy llu* d*‘purtment of 
labor. Mr. Igleslas made s*)ine charges against the* isillce and goverm^r, and 
so forth. He probably has the faids htTbu- than I Iiave. 

Chairman Walsh. I would siiggt'st, in onler to shorten things up, Mr. U*nn- 
st(H*k made several suggestions that he would like to impiire about, and if it is 
satisfactory to you we will let Mr. Travieso go on the slaml mav, and you 
retain anything that you might want h> say bout the.se things. 

Mr. Bills. There are two or three things I would like to mention, omitting 
the general charges against tiie poli< e, and s*» forth. Mr. Igle.slas read a couple 
of sentences from our s<ron*l annual report, stating the position of the miivuii 
of labor, without reading the parts bef<»r(‘ or aft**r. He has printed tlami 
once or twice in Porto Rico, as sluwving I lie attitmle of the biinmu of laboi. 
I w^ould like to have that whole parugrai»li marke*! in that rer>ort on page 9 
inserted. 
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Chairman Walsh. While Mr. Traviftso is on the stand you might mark that, 
and then come on and read the whole paragraph, whatever it is, and then 
show us. It you will, the changed eoncluslon that should be drawn from It. i 
don’t want to hurry you ott it you have any other matters. I believe you 
said you had one or two? 

Mr. Bills. Why, yes. Mr. Igleslas introduced a telegram from some laborer, 
which stated that Mr. Honore was defending a seduction case, I tliink, in the 
town of Mayagnez. I know nothing about that case, but tjiat telegram by 
itself Is unfair to Mr. Honore. A man who started in at the very bottom as 
a carpenter, and became a contractor, and worked nights, and entered the 
Federal civil service, and worked his way up in the post office at Mayagnez 

until he was next to the chief, and studied at nights 

Chairman Walsh. What was that charge, I wisli you would bring it back 
to my mind? 

Mr. Bills. It was simply a telegram to him from some one, stating that Mr. 
Honore was defending a seduction case. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; I remember it now. 

Mr. Bills. And who by studying law at nights finally entered the bar in 
Porto Rico, and wlio has never used any of his official time in private practice, 
and, in fact, I know has never taken any case which in any way conflicted 
with his official dutle.s. It seemed to me that that telegram in Itself was unfair. 
Chairman Walsh. Mr. Honore, is he permitted to practice i)rlvate law? 

Mr. Bills. There is no objection to it under the law. and in these cases he 
has gone before the court he has taken a vacation. It is better for the bureau 
of labor for him to take a day or two off now and then, than to take a month 
off solid. 

Chairman Walsh. Does he attend to much private practice? 

Mr. Bills. I think he has had a half a dozen cases In the last year. 

Chairman Walsh. And instead of taking his vacation when he gets these 
cases, lie gets a furlough? 

Mr. Bills. Yes, sir; 10 or 12 days vacation, a day at a time. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is the government regulations; how many 
days a year does he get? 

Mr. Bills. Thirty days, not counting holidays and Sundays. 

Chairman Walsh. And instead of taking his vacation he goes and tries the 
case? 

Mr. Bills. He goes and tries the case. Mr. Iglesias also mentioned a state- 
ment in our bulletin on the housing conditions, in wliich I said that the land- 
less man was not a good citizen. The context was not given, but what I wrote 
was that a man not owning land did not have the incentives to good citizen- 
ship that the man had that did own land, and tiiat the government should 
establish conditions so that the laborers could own some land. 

It was also said that the prisons and penitentiaries were full of poor men, 
that no rich men were in them. Within the last year Mateo Figardo, one of 
the wealthiest men there, has been convicted of violation of the internal- 
revenue law and sentenced to 10 months in jail. One of the leading merchants 
of Sun Juan 

Commissioner O’Connell. He has not been put in jail or the penitentiary? 

Mr. Bills. I think he is on bond now. 

Comnil.ssioner O’Connell. He has not been locked up? 

Mr. Bills. I don’t think so. One of our leading merchants of San Juan 
was convicted of selling lottery tickets, and his case is before the United 
States Supreme Court, and in the last month a member of the pharmacy board, 
one of the influential citizens of the Island, has bwn convicted of bribery. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But Mr. Iglesias said the jails were filled with 
poor people. You are citing cases where people were found guilty of crime, 
but are any of them in jail doing time? 

Mr. Bills. I have no doubt there are many in jail doing time. That, I don’t 
know about; but I want to refute the inference that the department of justice 
is In favor of the rich and against the poor. I believe that Is all, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Walsh. All right. 

The following notes were subsequently submitted by Mr. Bills and refer to his 
testimony on the pages Indicateil : 
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Note to Page 11106. 

I should have added that our policy has b(H*n to publish the facts. corKTct^'ly 
and In detail, and to leave the reader to form his own opinions. It is my ex- 
perience that this method Is usuall.x more effective in iKdleriiiK conditions ‘tlian 
the expression of personal opinions which, wlille jjenerally true, may mu be 
true of particular instances and so tend in arouse opiK)sition amoiiK Iktsoiis 
who have been unjustly jnclutled in such oidnions. The statist ical work of a 
bureau of labor sliould, I believe, serve two piiri>oses — lirst, to sliow tlie mn'd 
of st>ecific legislation to the members of tlu* Icgishiture and furnish tluMu witli 
data for the drafting of such legislation ami, second, to educate emi>l<iycrs and 
tlie public in general regarding actual comillions ami suggest nonlcglslntlve. 
as well as legislative, method of improving them. 'I'lie personal oolinoiis of 
the chief iff a hiir(‘au of labor are m»t as elTt‘ctive in tlio ac-compllshimMit of 
these results as the fraink and aocurate statement or laits. Aly aboM* answer 
Is not, however, entirely true. The rt‘adcr of any of tuir reports will itnd many 
expressions of opinion, hut 1 liave endeavored t«) supjxtrt llu*m by iut>of jmd 
to (lualify them so tluit they would constitute rejil evidem e of laihor conditions 
jind not he merely expressions of persomil opitiion. Ibis Is, 1 bclicM‘, the 
change to w’hich Mr. Iglesias refers ami 1 have nia<h‘ it intentionally. 

There is no one in a ix^vition ni jiuthority in 1‘orto Itico who lias evt*r tried 
to corneal or imniinize ticuml condition^, lie they sociail, jioliilcal, eaononiic, or 
industrial. On the contrjtry, it is the ho)>o cd’ the jieoph' of (he Nlaml tlnit tlie 
United IStates (iovernment will jaiy more iilleidion to its eomlltbms and so 
reali/.e the necessity of i’t>Mu<l>ing soim* oi tlie Mit iieixls. 'I’lie problem is to 
awaken Interest in Uongress so tlial leal.^lalion nmy be cunieled wlilcb, under 
tlie present law, our lecal legi^'lnture cam not pais‘<. It Is for tliis n*aison tlmt I 
urge an investigation. 15ut by lnv(*s(igaiion 1 do not mean a mere superllcial 
study or a biased effort to i)rov(‘ priMletiMinined beliefs, 'i'o be, ol tiny resil 
service to the p(*o])](‘ of I'orlo Uico .such iov t*''t igat ion must b(' broad and 
thorough. It must Include business, commercial, and political i)rohb*ms, as well 
as labor conditions. Ulimaie, i-aiet‘, aiml < u^iom must also b«* <'onsi(b‘rt‘d, aial 
<'Utside investigators cam only appiasaate IIkmi signifb aince afpa* closa*, personal 
contaict \rith thcmi. (Vrtaiinly no s(tci;;l or labor legislation will be elfectlve 
which can not be adaiited to fuiidamejital locad conditions. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. M. TRAVIESO. 


(Mialnuan Walsit. Your name, plea.se. 

Mr. Tkav]i:so. M. Travieso, Jr. 

Chairman Walsh. And wIkmo do you reside, iilease? 

Mr. TitAViKso. I resble at Sun Juan. P. K. 

(’iiairinan Walsh. Are .van ti native of Porto llico? 

Mr. Tkavikso. I wtis horn in Porto Ui<*o. 

Chairman Wai sir. And what is .voiir business or profession? 

Mr. Travieso. My professi<»n Is tlmt of attorm‘y at law*. 

Chairman Walsh. Were yon edmated in Porto Itico or in lliis country? 

Mr. Travieso. At Cornell University, Slate of New York. 

C^halrimin Walsh. And y<iur pr(‘s(*nt profossion with the (jovernmeiit Is what. 

Mr. Travie.so. It is secretary of the Islaml. 

Chairnmn Walsh. Ami your appointnient <omcs from wliere? 

Mr. Travieso. From the President of the United Slat(‘s. 

Chairman Walsh. It is a tilrect appointment? 

Mr. Travieso. Direct appoint imMit by tin* ]"n*sident. 

Chairman Walsh. And your duties generally? , ^ . r 

Mr. Travieso. My duties are similar duties to that of a secretaiy of state 
of any of the Stales of the Union, and Ixcsides the duty of acting as governor 
of the island in the absence of the governor. wo 

Chairman Walsh, And you were n-quested to . 

made to the government to have some one rei»resentlng the goveinmcnt in 
Rico at this hearing? 

^alnmin^^WAiIi^T.’ Now, I liave been tohl by Mr. Channery that you had 
made some notes of matters tliat transpired here, and tlmt yon are in a rK>sl- 
tion to make a statement, which you desire to do without (iuc>.tioning . 

Mr. Travieso. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. We would be very glad to have it, Mr. Travleso. 

Mr. Tbavieso. Mr. Chairman, before I take up several matters presented by 
Mr. Iglesias and Mr. Martinez, I want to make a general statement in regard 
to the general conditions of the island of Porto Rico. There are several facts 
which have not b(Hjn brought to the attention of this commission, and which I 
lielfeve will help the commission in forming an opinion as to the conditions in 
general in the Island. 

Several questions were submitted to me in writing by Mr. Channery, and the 
first one is this, to give a brief outline of the Porto Rican people by nationality, 
industries, and mental development. The commission well knows tli^ people 
of Porto Rico. Tile natives are of Spani.sh descent, of Spanish origin. Tlie 
majority of the population is of that origin, and with the exception of a por- 
tion of the po[)ulution, which is of full negro lilinxl of African descent. The 
principal Industries in the island are tlie manufacture of sugar, of coffee, and 
tobacco. Those arc tlie only ones, and for tlie last few years we have had much 
of fruit Industry. The country, as has been stated, is mainly an agricultural 
country. The factories that we have are such tliat are necessary in the prepa- 
ration of the product for market and the shipping to tlie market of tlie fruit. 

The menial development of the people of the island is wliat Is stated here, 
and T agree with every statement made by Mr. Martinez, as far as tills point 
is concfirned, that we for 4(K) years were under tlie Spanish Government, with 
notliing of public-school facilities or opportunity to improve our people 
mentally. 

The result or at lejist the cau.se for the present condition is the ignorance of 
our masses, of our people. The man up in the mountain, the group-up man — I 
believe there is absolutely no hope for him as far as lus mental condition is 
concerned. He does not know how' to read or write, and probaiily has little 
notion about right and wrong, anti nothing can be done a.s far as ids education 
is concerned for him. He is not in a position to go to scliool and begin wdth 
ills a, b, c’s; he is too old for that, ami our work is being ctmcentratetl ami our 
hope of the future is in the children. 1 will explain later what the Government 
and everybody in the Island, employers ami employees, and everybody else, is 
doing for those children. 

During the last 10 year.s — and I wMsh to refer to tliis iioint in the last report 
of the governor for 1014. As statetl by Mr. Iglesias, tht‘ budget in 180<S w'as 
the year of American occupation, for educational purposes was but 
I will refer to 37:2 of the report the governor of Porto Rico, talile 3, which 
gives tlie growth of the sciiool s.\st<‘m by years. The total appropriation for 
the year 1808-00, which was the first year under American occupation — and 
that was the tirst opportunity our lusjple had of providing for education and 
W'e w'cnt us far as we could along that line, and from a total of about .$30, (XK) 
under tlie Sjianlsii Government our budget at once made big progress along 
that line, and we approiniated $279,216 for etlucation. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the next year? 

Mr. Tuavikso. That Is the tirst year of tlie American occupation. We have 
always realized from tlie very beginning — and in fact we realized It before, but 
w’e had not the means in our hands for accomplishing it — that tlie solution of 
the Porto Rico problem, wiietlier you look at it from tlie point of labor or from 
the social standpoint or from the political .stamhiolnt, is education. If w^e edu- 
CJite our man in the country, he will get a better wage, he will he a better 
Avorker, and he will liave to get a belter wage. His w'ork wdll he much better, 
and If he progresses along that line he will progress also as, far as wages are 
concerned. 

Our budget kept increasing steadily from year to year up to the year 1912-13, 
W’hen our total appropriation — that Is, our insular revenue.s — was $1,902,711.68. 
In the year 1913-14 our appropriation was increased considerably, about 60 
jK'r cent, and we appropriated that year $2,745,740, w'hlch, together with the 
appropriations made by the school boards, brought the total figure over 
$3,000,000. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Was that the last year of Spanish rule? 

Mr. Travieso. I refer to 1913-14. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What w’as the last year of Spanish rule, .and 
what w'as the appropriation made during that year? 

Mr. Travieso. About $60,000. 

Commissioner Weinstck. Then it has increased about five times — no; much 
more than that. 
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Mr. Tbavieso. Oh» yes; 50 times. 1 refer at this time to a complaint or 
grievance presented by Mr. Igleslas. Mr. Iglesins complains that the legisla- 
ture at the Itist session or during the last year made a cut of $7on,piHi in the 
appropriation for t^^lucation. lie iiaturallj wants to blame soim‘b(»h, liie gov- 
ernment or the legislature, for doing it. I think it Is my dutv toVi:ph»ln to 
this commission the reasons for that little riNluciion. 

In the lirst place, tliis large appropriation of .$2.7ir).(H)0 was mudo during 
the most prosperous year on the island of Porto Itico. when sugar wa^ being 
stdd at an unusually enornHUis price 'Pbc island was pr(»si»cron.s. tlio ia\- 
pa>erH were paying taxes without complaint, the customs rewMiues of tlie 
island, which, as jou know, gt) into the insular treasury, were increased b> 
the importation of imu'h maebmeiw. and it w.k a .Near of great activity in (lie 
island. Naturally everybody wiw pleas«Mi, and llu‘n* w.is during tin* admiuistrii- 
tlon of Gov. Colton, to whom Mr. Igleslas refers as a very good gioeiaior - 
and I agr<*e with liiiu; no om* can make any c<»mplainr about lus mluuidstru- 
tion. Hut we must consider the la*t Ibal be was li.audliiig the ship when the 
sea was quiet. Everybody was pro.sperous and u.-iturall.v no eoui|ilaiut would 
be made. The wmge earners wen‘ g«*tting betn^r wages than ever before, 'i'be 
sugar planters were making money ami evervUid.v there was paying taxes, 
and the legislature t<s)k advanlage «if that o]»porf unity to ap]iroprlate. as far 
as it could go, $2,7(K).0<KJ tor education. P»u( the prosperitv illd not last vmy 
long, and the tarllT bdl was presenti‘il in Congress for the riMiuction oi the 
taritf. One of the firovisions was a rislnctlon on sugar for iIimh* ji^ais or two 
years, up to March, 191(1. .Next year, if iiotbing bapp<‘ns bthwism now and 
then, sugar will ts* placed on tin* tiee list. JmnuMllately that cau.sed n llnaiuinl 
panic in the island. Th(‘ cmitraU's. the corporatmn.s ilaii own timse sugar 
mills, are heavily irnhdited. M<»si ot those mills wen; erected with inncbniery 
purchased on credit to be fiaid for in installments. The lands were also 
bought on ertsiit and Inive mortgages on ihcm. '1 hey had to bond all tlii.s 
proiKTty in onhT to raise lund.s for opiTaling Die mills, 

Wlnm the threat of the rediution of tarilV came and this i>anjc (Misued as a 
result of that, iialni'allv evtrvhodv began to rctrendi in tbcir ext>cnses. ami 
one of the no<H^sary reductions was in the \\ag<‘s paid to the laborers. 9'bo 
laborers willingly submirpsl to a proportion of nHincilon In their wages, and 
there* was a re<lu<*fion in the aedivith's of the island. 'I’ln* insular reveMimxs 
have dccreaseel ever since this tariff mt weait into effect to the aiuiaint of 
$370,900 or about that sum over the previous year, so in only one Item of our 
income the ciislonis rewenues wme reelnced .it.TMi.iMMl b\ virtue of the tariff, 
Our sugar imlustry has laxm threateiusl with desirm’lion b.v the larltY. Every- 
l’<)(ly agn‘es in the island- -ami it m a fa< 1 wlucli this Mtmtiiisvioii must b(*nr 
in mind, and I hope the conimi.ssion will give to the tnatler its due <-oii.sldcra- 
tlon — that thi.s is tin; fac^t. 

Mr. Iglesias lia.s i)rt*sente<l a pamphlet winch I heqw'd prepare and to which 
my name is attm-hed. 1 was a member of that commission before* Congn-s.s 
to* oppose the passage of th<* free-sugnr provision, and that pampldet contains 
very good and comiileto inforriintion about our smial conditions ami our 
political conditions and everything, and the reasons why the free-sugar provi- 
sion should not go into etfect us far a.s Eoito Kico is concerm*<l. It will rnlii 
our industry. I agree witli Mr. Iglt^ias and Mr, Martim*/ that the eoaditioii 
of our labor is a dl.'^grace to Porto HI<*o. I do not hesitate to cal) It a dis- 
grace. I do not believe it is due to any intentional fault on the imrt (>f tiie 
employers. It Is certainly not due to any negligence or failure to iM‘rform 
any duty on the part of the (Jovernmeiit It is simply, as 1 said before, the 
result of the work of centuries of ignorance of our pc<*]ile and. another 
to which reference has not t>eeu made, to the excess of iwpulathm whl< h we 
have on the Island. 

Porto Rico has an area of 3,6(M) square miles and has a i>opuIatlon of 1^^00,000 
Inhabitants. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the area? 

Mr. Tbavieso. Three thousand six huudrtHj square miles. 

Commissioner Weinstock. lloxv d<»es it compare in size with any of our 

American States? .... - ^ 

Mr. Tbavieso. I think It Is alxmt the size <»f the Slate of (/onnecticut. 

Commissioner Weinstcxjk. It has a population of hovv' much? , 

Mr. Tbavieso. One million two hundre<l thousand. It must be i, --'<(1,099 n.> 
this time. If you divide the number of luhabltauts by the number of square 
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miles, you liuve fin leverage population of 334 inhabitants to every square 
mile. 

Commissioner Wein stock. That is a greater density than that of Connecticut, 
is it not? 

Mr. Tbavieso. I believe that Porto Rico is the second or third, taking it as 
i) country. Taking it as a country, I think it is third in the world in density 
of population. 

(commissioner Weinstock. Is the density greater or lesser than Belgium? 

Mr. Travieso. It is a little less, but It is either second or third to Belgluin. 
The result of this is that, owing to this density of population, to the lack of 
factories and of industries and manufacturers in the island, the whole popula- 
tion of practically about 800, (KX) men in the whole island that do not own prop- 
erty, who are not landowners, have to make their living by working for some- 
body else. They have to be wage earners. Therefore, the supply of labor 
that we have in the island Is greatly in excess of the amount of work to bo 
done. That is the reason why there must be certainly unemployed people in 
the Island. 

Another fact that must he brought to the nitention of the commission is this: 
<^nr crops naturally occur once a year. As to tlie coffee, as stateil by Mr. Bills, 
the picking season is from about the middle of September to tlie beginning of 
January; that is about three and one-half months of the coffee crop. At that 
time there is gnuit domarul for hands. Sometimes even coffee is lost for lack 
of hands to i)lck it. But that lasts only abmit three and one-half months. At 
that time the men and women and children and anybody who is able to work 
go to the plantations and pick the ci^ffc'O, and they make money. I have myself 
seen families — my fatlier owns a coffc*e plantation, and I know more alxmt 
coffee than sugar for that reason — and I have myself paid to a family of a man 
and wife and two or three children as mucii as ilfteen or eiglitoen dollars a wi‘ok 
for picking coffi'o. A goo<l picker, a man who is an expert, ougiit hims('lf, A\ith- 
out the help of anybody, to pick five or six lumdnxl pounds a day, and with 
the help of his family naturally he gets a much larger amount. When the colTeo 
season is closed tlie women and children do not work. Tlie work is left only for 
the men then. If during the colTeo-pic'king si'uson you liave to employ, say, 200 
men, women, and children, the rest of the year all you have to do is to prune 
the tr<‘(‘S and clean the land and k(‘ep it in condition for tlie next crop, nncl that 
work you cfin do, perhaps, by emiilojing a force of 15 or 20 men. Tliey go 
from one place on the plantation to the other. The rest of the people Imve 
to go somewhere else* to get a living. They go down to tlie tlatlamls, down to 
the seashore where the cane grows. Tliat increases the supply of labor in tlie 
cane lands. 

I know it is a fact in a good many case's tliat the employers prefer to 
employ a gi’oater number of mc'ii than that and to pay them a lower wage so 
they all may have an opportunity to earn something and, anyway, get enough 
to live, so they will not starve. They employ a gremter miiuber of men than 
needed rather than employ a smaller force of men at a higlicr wage. I know 
of cases where the men in the plantation liu\e boon called in, and it had 
happened on my father’s iilantation, and that situation put before them. The 
situation is tliis, so far as coffee Is concerned : We lost our European markets. 
Puring the Spanish (jlovcTimiont all our coffee wms sold in Europe — in France 
and as far as Russia and Italy. That market w'as closed by the application to 
our products — by treating our products as American prcnlucts. The protective 
tariff of the United States, wdilch does not protect us, as far as the articles that 
we need are concerned, operated against us as far as our exportation was con- 
cerned, and our coffee was considered as an Amerlcnn product and treated 
accordingly. Therefore, the duties having gone up, the price has come down, 
from as high os 32 and 35 pesos of Spanish money that w’e sold coffee for prior 
to the American occupation, down as low as $8 or $9. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is not a fair comparison — betw^eeu 35 pesos 
and $8? 

Mr. Travjeso. I will give the reduction from pesos to dollars. A peso was 
equivalent to 60 cents American gold, so that 35 i>esos would be about $21. 
This year It has been sold at $11 or $12. 

Commissioner Weinstock. At wdiat rate can you raise coffee profitably? 

Mr. Travieso. It costs between seven and a half and eight dollars a hundred 
pounds to produce It ready for the market. That Is the reason the coffee 
growers are not making money. During the coffee-picking season they have 
lo pay the usual price, and people make money, but the rest of the year the 
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plantation Is not prodnclnR enouRh to Justify llie usunl expondlturo of moi.oy 

in Improving. Peoplo are simply holding on to what they have, waiting t<i 
better prices. , > uitm^ n.r 

Commissioner Weikstock. Are wages higher or lower than when voti were 
getting 25 pesos i>er hundred pounds? 

Mr. Travieso. You can see these wages are about the same, and linve lavii 
about the same all tlie time, with very sllglit variation. Wlwil has ehunmsl is 
tiie number of men employed. Tiiey do not (‘luplov so manv hhmi becaiwt' (hey 
can not afford to improve the idantation. They tio not get their mtmt'.\ Iiack 
if they put it Into (lie land. The wages are It»wer heeausi* tlu'y are employing 
more men than they not'd in order to ktvp them all\(‘. I know in the cise of 
iny OAvn fallier he has bei'ii losing money heeause (he jtlauiadon is nmkiug 
nothing. His profession is tliat of pliyslelan, and he eaii live witlioiu the 
plantation, yet he realizes the situation, and he has tlu're IT) or ‘Jtt fanners 
living on the plantation. They have hou.ses built for them, and ilu*v lia\e a 
piece of land to cultivate if (law want to. He eaUe<l tlieso peoph‘ to* him and 
said, “I can not give work to ev(‘ry one of >011 at tlu' wagt* >ou Iuim* Iusmi 
getting during the good years. I know all of you have to ll\e, and I will 
agree to pay you as a wage enough to keep .\ou alive; or >oii <-ari work one 
<lay and the other man can work the next day at the full wage.” in thnl way 
they are all getting eiiougli to live; they are not slar\ing or going hungry, and 
naturally are gc'tting wages lower than a man .slmiild get. 

No one denies that tlie men in Porto Kieo. as a gtmenil nih‘, (he agrienlinral 
hands, are underpaid. Tliere Is no one who denies (hat, <'ven the pi. inters 
themselves, and the question is whetlier under existing i-ondltlons the.\ eaii 
afford to do bi'tter. 

Now, I have takim too long, but 1 tblnk I ought to explain thosi' fmis so 
tliat the testimony of Mr. Igleslas may be taken together with this exjihumtion, 

(’hairmnn Walsft. You iiiadt' it v(*ry clear, 1 thiiilc. 

Mr. Thameso. The seliool fut ilities of Porto lUeo — not to make my ti'stiinony 
tf )0 Itnig I am gtdng to leave with the eoinmi''''lon for r('fert‘n<‘(‘ a voinnu' <‘on- 
taining the report of tlie Governor of Porto Uh'o for 1014, wlilt'h contains as an 
apiit'iidix tlie reports of all of the lieads of th<* d<‘partnicn(s of (In* Island, aixi 
the report of the commi.ssioner of education Is very clear and spcHilic about 
tile nuinher of cliildren going to school. 

The total enrollment of the children for years of 1010 and 3914, which is 
the last report I have, was 207,010 in all of tlu' scliools of the iHland. The 
number of children in the rural schools was 100,024, and In the urban or city 
scliools the enrollment wais 70,054. 

Now^ we realize, and always have, that the most of our ai»i)roi)rlatlon for 
education should be spent in the rural schools. l\'e w'ant to put our moii(*y to 
the best use we can by furthering the advantages for education In the lower 
schools. Ami even this last yiair, when we were coin|K‘lled to reduce* oiir 
budget because our revenues bad decreased and the comlitioii of tlu* island 
did not justify the ajiproprlation of more inoiu'y, we had to cut it about 
$700,000 as compared with the previous biulg<4 ; but we naule a n‘.soliilioii In 
the legislature and insisted all the way through~I was a member of the con- 
ference committee of the budget as lliially jias.stMl by the ]<*gi<latiir(*, and we 
decided w'e W'ould sacrlllce anything, from the univi'rsliy down to the high 
.schools or any other active educational departiiu'nt, ratlicr than cibse a single 
rural school, and we carried that program through; and I can show this com- 
mission that not a single rural school was opemsl in the >car of tlie grcati'st 
prosperity of the Island wdiich is not clo.M*d when comUtions have changi*!! ; 
they are all still open. 

Chairman Walsh. Where diil the cut fall? 

Mr. Travieso. We cut from (he university. 

. Chairman Walsit. How' much from the university? 

Mr. Travieso. I think the cut from the university was $80.<MX) from the total 
appropriation. 

Chairman Walsh. Where did the next cut fall? 

Mr. Travieso. ^^ye cut from w’hat we considered scimewliat of a luxur.\, and 
that was the domestic scdence school. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho\v much of a cut fell on the domestic science ih'iiart- 
raent? , , 

Mr. Tr.wieso. I could not give you exact figures on that from my meinor.\, hut 
I can assure the commission 
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ChairnKiii Walsh. If you can do tt, I wish you would analyze that, so we might 
have It when we come to make a report — Just where the cut fell In practical 
operation. 

Mr. Traviesd. I do not know whether I can from the data we have at hand, 
be<*aiise all this happened last January, and I do not think I have any report, 
but I can get the facts for the commission. 

(Jhalrraan Walsh. Will you attempt to do so before the 1st of July? 

Mr. Travieso. Yes. I cun get the exact figures and submit them to the 
commission. 

(See Travieso Exhibit No. 1 at end of this subject.) 

Chairman Walsh. Could you say from recolleitlon whether or not the cut 
resulted In the closing of any of these schools entirely? 

Mr. Travieso. No schools have been closed except those I have mentioned. 

Chairman Walsh. And your machinery is all still there? 

Mr. Travieso. What is that? 

(Chairman Walsif. Your machinery is all there for carrying on education? 

Mr. Travieso. Yes; we simply iiave closed some of the shops for lack of men 
to run them. It has not been due to the desire on the part of anybwjy to cur- 
tail our educational department ; If we had more money, we would get tlie 
vote of every man In the island to put it back in education. The percentage 
of our extwmse for e<lucatlon has been almost steadily about 30 or 33 i>er cent ; 
one-lhird of our total appropriation has gone to education. The budget for 
this year is three million — the total budget of the islaiid is .$;j.(500.iXM>, and ai>out 
one million and a quarter is appropriabal i)y the legislature for education; 
that is, without the appropriation of the school boards. 

(Uuiirman WALSit. What was your total budget last year for all purposes? 

Mr, TRAVIE.SO. Our total budget for last year for all purposes was ai>oiit 
$4,(X)0,()()0 ; a little ov(*r four million, perhaps two or three hundreil thousand 
more. 

Chairman Walsh. Compnre<l with what — this year? 

Mr. Travieso. Three million six imndred thousand dollars. 

Chairman Walsh. A falling off of about $500.()CH}? 

Mr. Travieso. Yes, .sir; a falling off of about $500,000. We simply could not 
go any higher. T might say in passing that high budget I rt‘ad, the highest in 
our history, when we appropriated $3,000, (MK) for edmation. the entire budget 
was $7,000,000 for the whole Island, nearly twice the amount usually appro- 
priated. We all went crazy and appropriate<l money, not blaming anybRiy, 
and we did that from our desire to ap]>ropriate as much as [possible for e<lu- 
cation. We had money, and tlie best use we could put It to was to appropriate 
it for sch<K)ls, wldeh we did. Tlie following years we found we could not 
rei)eut the performance, and we hail to come back to tlie oriiinary circum- 
stances and cut it several hundreil thousand dollars, as stated by Mr. Igleslas. 

Chairman Walsh. Which was the high year on seluxd appropriations? Has 
it been uniform in progress or was it higher, say, for the years 11)13 and 1914? 

Mr. Travieso. Yes; we almost double<l the appropriation that year. 

Now, the general status of the laboring population and the attitude of the 
legislative Ixxlies toward labor legislation. Tlie legislative history of Porto 
Ri('o in reganl to labor legislation really begins with the year 1902, when the 
first laboi-ejs’ liability act was passeii In the island. That statute, its main 
feature, and the only one worth mentioning here, was the one that limited 
the right of the employee in the case of injury to recover. He could .sue hia 
employer for any amount not exceeding $2,000 in case of personal injury, and 
in case of death his family was entitled to sue the employer for any amount 
not to exceed $3,{K)0. That law was enforcotl until tlie year 1912, I think, or 
1913, when I introduced a bill into the leglslatiii’e to repeal that section of 
the law where it llmlteil the right of the employee, so far as the amount was 
concerned. The bill passed both houses, and it became a law, placing the 
employee upon the same ftxHing as any other citizen, as fur as his personal 
right to recover damages was concerned. 

Chairman Walsh. It repealed the limitations of the former law'? 

Mr. Travieso. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In case of both death and of Injury? 

Mr. Travik.so. Yes ; so that the employees of to-day are on the same footing 
and on the same level as any other citizen. 

Chairman Walsh. Was any part of that fixed liability a penalty? , 

Mr. Travieso. No; it was simply that he had to bring his case in court and 
could not recover more tlian $3,000. The legislature^ when their attention wa« 
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railed to that ^id they understood that was u great Injustice to the 

classy, and by a ununimous vote of Indli houses repealed the sjium*. 

That aame law provldetl for a (‘omiikission to make n studv of the matter 
of a workmens comixmsatlon ad. The commission made a study of the sexeral 
^ UnittHl States along the line of i.»m,HmKation. 

hut left aside the question of an insurance plan for the workmen of the island 
alley presented to the legislature a refwrt, submitting a draft of u bill, q^ie 
bill, after very hard opposition in the lower house, both by men who were 
interested by not having any compensation act, bwause it lniiin‘<l (lielr in- 
terests, and also on constitutional grounds the bill was very strongly ont*os^^i 
and passetl the house by only one majority, and it was sent ‘to the coum ll. and 
In the council I am iiersonally In favor of an insurance plan, as far as l\irto 
lllco Is CHincerntNl; I think the result wouhl Uo tadler. and the bmietlts to the 
employees would he greater and safer. So 1 took up the qut‘stion from the 
insurance stamUKdnt and made quite a study of it. and submitted In the 
council a sulisiitute bill to take the place of tlie house bill. 

Mr. Iglesias read a letter on yesterday from the si>eaker of tlie house in 
regard to my bill, which shows two things— that the honorable siM'akiM* iiext^r 
read my hill or forgot what he read. In this letter he says to Mr. Igh^slas; 

“Relative to the difference lad ween the bill of Mr. Tnnieso in the ext^cutixe 
council and one introduceil by m.xself In the lower house, there Is hut mu* 
Inijiortant diff«‘rence. nnmel.y : 

“In Mr. aVavIeso’s bill the conqkcnsatlons are to l)e paid from an insiiramv 
fund createil by the laborers themselves, who an' to t)ay out thereft»r }>art <>f 
their wages by the employer and the iss>ple of l‘orto I{i(*o. wlicreas in my hill 
the compensation is to be paid out i)y the resiMuisibli' employer alone, and no 
objection would be made If the einplo.Vi*r chose to take Insurance policies U>r 
his men.” 


Now, that is not correct, because my bill .sja'clflcally provhh's for an Insui*- 
ance fund created by an appropriation by the Insular legislature of Jflod.tMXl 
to start the oi>eration of the law, wtdeh sum is to he refuiah'd back to the 
flovernmont fn)m pnaninnis colh'cti'd by tl»c (lovi'rnmenr Itsj'lf through Its 
fiscal agents from the employers; and there i.s a ]>rovi<lon In my hlH. very 
cbmr and stiecitlc, which I took from the laws in for<*(* in the TJnitwl State.s, 
whi^'h makes it a misdemeanor, puni.slmhle by two years In prison or a tine of 
^3.0d0, if any employer should dedmt a slrigh' cent from the wages id' his 
employees as a contribution to an Insurance fund, so that the burden of my 
bill falls entirely upon the shoulders of the emidoyer. 

('hainnan Walsh. Then that w^as either u complete misstatement or mis- 
apprehension? 

Mr. Tkwieso. Yes; a complete misstatement or misapprehension. 

Chainnau Walsh. So the only obK*ction he makes to your hill thsxs not 
exist? 

Mr. Tbavieso. No. This bill lintroduceil In the council tw'o years ago as a 
suh.stitute for the house hill. The sjM'jiker took the pi^slthm that his hill 
should \Hi passed like he wanted It or no b*glshitlon should ht‘ (Miacb'd jil that 
st'sslon. Tliat hapijene<l during the last few days of the session, wlien we were 
overburdened with wr>rk, and the n'snlt was no legislation was passed ns fai* as 
the comi)en.sation act was concerned. 

This year, last January, I revlstsl m\ hill and improvcsl it considerably and 
introduced in on the oi)enlng day of the .session of tin* legislature 

Chairman Walsh. Was the compensntitm for death — what wuis tin* comiKuisa- 
tlon for death In your bill? 

Mr. Teavikso. In case of death the family of the man gets ll.fHX) In cash; 
that Is to enable them t(» get a houst' and have a home, and then they get pay- 
ments — weekly payments, of, 1 believe — one-half of the wages that the man was 
getting at the time of hl.s death. 

Chairman Walsh. For how' long? 

Mr. Travteso. For a i>erl<Kl of — I would not like to state that from memory. 
Unfortunately, I brought a copy of my hill, hut not of the bill ns finally pnss(Ml 
by the council xvheii amended. In my bill originally the provl.sion was as 
follows. [Reads:] 

“ iSection 6. l^hat heretifter whenever any workman shall lose his life as the 
result of injuries sustained wdiile engage<l in a Imzanlous ixTcupation and the 
death should occur within throe years after the accident “ 

The words “ hazardous occupation “ were stricken out, and it is raa<le general 

as to any mao employed. 
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(Continues reading:) “And the death should oceur within three years after 
the accident, the legal heirs of such deceased workman, if they depend exclu- 
sively on the earnings of the deceased for their support, shall receive relief from 
the workmen’s relief trust fund, as follows: 

“ Burial expenses, not exceeding forty dollars. 

“ If the deceased leaves a widow or a mother, or both, depending exclusively 
upon his wages for support, then the said widow or the said mother, as the case 
may be, shall receive the sum of one thou.sand five hundred dollars; and in 
case there is a dependent widow and a mother left by the deceased, and both of 
them dependent upon the earnings of the deceased, then in such case each one 
of them shall receive the sum of one thousand dollars. 

“ If the deceased workman should leave a widow and one or more children 
who depended on his wages for support, then the widow shall receive the relief 
provided in subdivision (b) of this section, and the child or children, as the. case 
may be, whether the deceased left a widow or not, shall be paid a weekly sum 
equal to fifty per centum of the weekly wages recelveti by the deceased at the 
time of the accident which resulted in his death, computed on the basis of a 
sum of not less than three nor more than six <lollars ; the said payments to be 
made for a period of not more than two hundred and sixty weeks.” 

Chairman Walsh. How did that compare with the compen.satlon which was 
provided for in the bill of the speaker? 

Mr. Tuavieso. The figures were m(>re or less alike, but the objection to the 
house bill of the speaker was the same objection that was made to the case — • 
the commission must know of the Ives case, decideil by the Ne.w York Court of 
Appeals. It contained no provision for the option of the employer; it made it 
mandatory ; he had to submit to the law and was deprived of his right to a 
hearing in court, and it contained all the constitutional objections that have 
been made to compensation acts and that have, been upheld by courts. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Mr. Travieso, I don’t want to throw you out of Jhe 
order of your statement or to hurry you, and still I know that a question will be 
asked for you to cover, if you will, plea.se, that whole complaint about the 
handling of the police? 

Mr. Tuavieso, I am going to that, because I think that Is the most important. 

Chairman Walsh. If you have to omit anything, we would prefer to have, you 
put this in first. 

Mr. Tuavieso. Regarding the history of the strike, the recent .strike of agri- 
cultural workers. This strike began at Bajamon; it was started by the agri- 
cultural workers themselves, and for a number of days the strike was peaceful, 
no one was hurt, there were no fires in the cane fields, and the trouble was 
settled at Bajamon, I believe, at the instance of Mr. Bills, chief of the bureau 
of labor, who brought the parties to an understamling, and the trouble as far 
as Bajamon was settled to the. satisfaction of all. 

Then the strike began to break out in other parts of the island. The governor 
at once gave instructions to Mr. Bills to get hold of the situation ami exercise 
or use his influence with both laborers and employers to bring the. matter to a 
settlement. Mr. Bills took hold of the situation from the beginning and was 
getting very good results, and no one was complaining either against the Gov- 
ernment or against the employers or employees. As soon as men who agitate 
the.se labor questions in the island startetl to get into the situation trouble 
began. 

I will say as a general statement that the employers of Porto Rico are as 
a whole, they don’t get along very well with Mr. Iglesias. Either they don’t 
believe in him, or in his preaching, or in the manner in which he conducts the 
Interests of labor on the i.sland. The relation is, that as soon as Mr. Iglesias 
gets into these troubles, trouble begins in the Island. A few days after that 
cane fires began to start in different parts of the island. I have a complete list 
of the fires that occurre<l in the island during the recent strike. Mr. Iglesias 
said yesterday that these fires were due either to accident or to the fact that 
men set fire to the cane filth In order to get their cane ground before. He also 
made a statement, which I don’t believe anyone that knows anything about it, 
or anything at all, would corrolwrate, and that is that you don’t lose anything by 
the setting fire to the cane filth, becau.se the sugar stays in the cane just the 
same. Mr. Iglesias mlsunderstootl the fact. It is true that If a cane field takes 
fire you can save part of the sugar. The leaves take fire, but the stalk does not 
burn, but when you grind them and get the sugar out of them there is naturally 
nobody but what will undershind that there must be a loss. Fire consumes not 
only the leaves, but tlie cane itself, and that is a loss of sugar, and no man 
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would ever for a single minute think of setting fire to a cane field In onler to 
get ahead of the next man and grind his cane before, b^ause naturallv he 
would be the loser. 

Here Is an Incident of the total number of fires along those days, while the 
strike lasted, here is a list where they had altogether 83 fires. Now, as to the 
question of their being accidental, here Is a plaee wliere on February 23 in 
the Jurisdiction of Aguada, at 8 p. m., the cane fields of the Cosea ger Centra le 
Corporation were set fire from 19 different parts; that is, wliile the strike was 
going on, and the men on strike in that jurisilietion. The police worked ac- 
tively, and arrested a number of them, and arrested Ramon Ramirez, Fautino 
Morales, Felipe Alers, and Remigio Esteves. Ramon Ramirez pleaded guilty 
The other three were charge<l with having taken part in the conspiracy. The 
men were taken before the district att<»rney and held under .$10.(X)0 bail each 
Now, It is very, very strange that 19 accidents shouhl take place at the same 
time in different parts of a cane field. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliat wa.s the punishment lnllicte<l on tla‘ one that pleaded 
guilty? 

Mr. Travieso. I have no data as to that. 

Chairman Walsh. Wa.s he sent to the penitentiary? 

Mr. Tkavieso. If they were convicted they certainly wonhl he sent there, 
because it Is a felony. 

Chairman Walsh. Arson? 

Mr. Tkavieso. Arson; It would be arson In the first d(‘gr(s^ if it was at nighk 

Chairman Walsh. And you have no data as to whether any of tlumi W 4 're 
sent ? 

Mr Tkavieso. No ; not as to the resnlts. 

The.se fires broke out, and yet the government was naturally taking precau- 
tions to prevent, and trying to catcli tlie men responsible for it, whoevtu’ tliey 
were. Now, Mr. Iglesias referre<l to fires in the city, wh(‘re the houses were 
destroyed. That has no connection itself with the strike, and 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). I have drawn that distinction from the 
data given, and I think the re.st of the commission have. 

Mr. Travieso. I merely referred to tlie cane field. Tlio governor naturally 
If an employer comes — for instance, these people came to tlie governor and com- 
plained that their plantation was set afire in 19 different places, they up})llcMl 
to the governor for relief and protection, and naturally it Is the duty of the 
governor, as .we understand It, that it is our duty to .send police there If we 
can nfford it, for thorn to catch the men resp<msil)Ie f(>r a fire, and prevent the 
reoccurrence of another fire. The duty is not only to arrest tlie men guilty 
of the crime, but to prevent the reoccurnmce of crime, ami fliat Is the rea.son 
why the police were sent to the different centrales wIkto fires were taking place. 
Now, in the centrales there Is a complaint that tlie police live at the centrales. 
It is a fact In many places. 

Commissioner yVALSH. What is a centrale? 

Mr. Travieso, A sugar mill ; and naturally tliey are not Inside tlie town, 
they are outside In the cane fields. These centrales, the policemen have to live 
somewhere, and he has to live there; he is not going lioine and coining hack, 
and naturally quarters are furnished liy tin* owners of the centrales, liecause 
he is there to protect property and life, ami tli<*re is nothing In tin' (‘omiilalnt 
that the police live in tlie centrales. Tt Is true, and tliey could not do otiierwiso. 
If I am sent to watch porperty or protect it I have to camp out or Iiv(‘ in the 
property of the corporation. 

Chairman Walsh. The same thing has occurred in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Travieso. Yes, sir. Now, the first trouide that started was begun at 
Juncos, and reference was made to that yesterday by Mr. Iglesias. Mr. 
Iglesias complains that the governor has not taken any action on the investi- 
gation of this matter. The commission must know that dally In Porto Rico ive 
get — we Porto Ricans are a great people for complaining; we complain about 
everything. It Is not a fault, perhaps it is a virtue; we are getting to know 
what our rights are, and are complaining. I get in my office dozens of com- 
plaints every day, and I can not go personally, naturally I have not the time; 
but If it is a complaint against the policeman, I refer it to the chief; If It Is 
against a Judge, I refer it to the attorney general ; and if Mr. Iglesias sends 
a telegram, and we get several every day from him, I refer it to the proper 
outhofity for Investigation. If we get a letter several days afterwards saying 
there is nothing In the complaint of Mr. Iglesias, the matter Is filed without 
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any further direction. When the matter Is of Importance a report is drawn, 
and such was tlie case in the affair at Juncos, The Government sent, upon 
getting a complaint that a collision had taken place between the pollc*e and 
lal^irers at Juncos, the governor selectwi one of the best men that could be 
found in the district to make an Investigation, and I refer to Mr. Samuel O. 
Bothwell. He is the marshal of the Supreme Court of Porto Rico, and a 
lawyer, and a very able man, and a man well liked by every man in the 
district. 

Chairman Walsh. Is he an American? 

Mr. Tkavieso. Yes, sir; he is an American. He has no Interest anywhere, 
either against or for the employer, and I don’t believe that a more impartial 
man could be found to make an Investigation. 

Chairman Walsh. How long ha.s he btHui on the island? 

Mr. Travie.so. He has been on the Island ever since the American occupa- 
tion there, and has been marshal of the supreme court. 

Chairman Walsh. Does he practi<e law also? 

Mr. Tr.wikso. No, sir; he is not aiio\ve<l to practice. 

Chairman Walsh. He glv(‘S his time to the duties of his office? 

Mr. Travikso. Yes, sir. So, Mr. Rothwell submitted a report on February 
10, 191.5, explaining to the governor wliat had taken place at Juncos. He went 
there i>ersonally, and I am proud to submit to the eommissloii the report of 
Mr. Roth well with reg.ard to the strike. 

(See Travieso Exhibit No. 2.) 

Mr. Travieso. I will read four lines of the report to give an idea. Mr. 
Bothwell says [reading]; “My opinion, after the investigation, is that not 
only were the police fully justllied in what they did, but that they were en- 
titkKl to very higli praise in not hurting more of the strikers ami in a greater 
degree.” 

One of the troubles at Juncos, as it appears in that report, were the troubles 
of these parades of tlie r)«ople that were armed with revolvers and machetes 
and clul)s. They tried to go tJirough a private roa<l and they were Inter- 
fered with by two policemen. Just when they were arguing the question, the 
police and the striker.s, one of the bookkeepers of the centrale, probably 
frightened by the looks of this crowd, or believing that he could scare them 
away, ho came out with a revolver In his hand and lK*gan to shout and yell 
and trying to scare this crowd, and the police took hold of this man and took 
the revolver away from idm and took him hack to the centra le and shoved him 
in the other room together with the otlier employers, so they could not come 
out, and the strikers at once, when they saw that, armed themselves wltli 
pieces of woimI that were in a pile near the centrale, and they went for the two 
policemen, and the two policemen used their clubs, and two or three men were 
hit on the head, not very seriim.sly, and the whole matter was quieted, down, 
and ^Ir. Bothwell gives Uie facts very clearly in Hint report. 

The trouble at Vb^ipies Is the most iniportnnt of them. A^leques Is a small 
island on the eastern shore oL’ Porto Rico, separated from the island about 
10 or 15 inik»s from the main island. The island has a population of about 
10,000 inliabitants, and the total number of policemen in the Island is, I think, 
about 14 policemen to take care of tlie population of 10,000 men, scattered all 
over that island. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many policemen? 

Mr. Travieso. About 14. I have the exact number. The island of Vieques 
has a total population of 10.425 inhabitants. The number of policemen at 
Vieques Is 1 district chief, 1 sergeant, 0 guardsmen, making a total of 8. Then 
at Mosquitos, another Jurl.sdlction of the island, there Is a lance corporal, 2 
guardsmen, making a total of 3 ; and at Puerton Real there Is the same force. 
The lance corporals and 2 guardsmen— 8 and 6, making 14; 14 altogether 
for the whole Island of Vieques. 

We were advised of the trouble at Vieques by telegram from the district at- 
torney of Humacao. The chief of police at Vieques, immediately upon the 
happening of these events, sent a telegram to the district attorney at San 
Juan, asking for police enforcements and advising him of the trouble, and he 
immediately communicated with us, and we told the chief of police and In- 
sti'ucted him to go over to Vieques and see what the matter was. So the chief 
of police started for Vieques at once. He went over to Humacao and pro- 
ceeded with the district attorney to Vieques. They took a steam launch and 
went there at once. 
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I would like to submit to the t*orami«sion a reiK)rt of the district attoniev at 
Humacao, one of our ablest lawyers in the island, who 1ms been for a number 
of year»— for five or six years— the clerk of tlie supreme court at Porto Rico 
He is the son of our chief justice. He Ls a graduate of an American university 
and had been appointed, I believts ju^t about less tlmn a wtvk before this 
trouble at Vieques occurrtxl. 

The report (»f the trouble at Vieques agnvs somewhat with the statement of 
]Mr. Igleslas as to how the matter occurred. There was a para<le of about 2d0 
or 300 men parading along one of the roads in Vii‘{incs in a pnblic lii«hwa.v. 
They came to a point where, in onler to proeeiHl to another part which they 
wanted to reach to propagate a strike, tli(‘y luni to cros.s throngli a private 
road, through a cane fiehl, a road between two <ant* fields which divides one 
cane field from another. This plamaiion had two policnnen who had Imou 
sent there by reason of the cane tires that liad taken place. They were there 
instructed by the governor to protect lues and to prot(‘ct protnu-ty. They had 
seen the i)arade of men who wore not armed, who wwi^ going pi'acefully along, 
parading and propagating their ideas witliont trouble. But the orders they 
had were not to allow' anyone to paradt‘ with arms, and evcr.Mim* of the^e 2(M) 
or 3(X) men, or a great nunil>er of them, wore armed. They had inuchetes an<l had 
clubs and had revolvers, as this report of the district attorney sliow's. Tlii‘y irlt'd 
to go through this p^i^ate road, and the two poli<(Mnen stooil tlu*re lunwi'en 
the highway and the private prop(‘rty, and they calh*!! to the leailer, a man 
by the name of Huertas, that “this is private jirojM'rty, and you have no rigid, 
to go there, and W'e ai’e here to prevent jou from doing it.” What did this 
man Huertas do? Instead of either turning this crowd aw'ay from the two 
policemen and going In another diriHlion, what dhl he do? According to the 
letter which Mr. Iglesias read liere .vesterday — though ho did not read accord- 
ing to a <*opy of the letter which 1 have, and I want to refer to that point. I 
have a cojiy of that letter sent to my ollice by Mr. Iglesias hinis^df, with ids 
former letter, asking for the appointment of a commission, whi<*h was ad- 
dressed to me as acting governor of the island. The lettm* is a copy signed by 
the writer — by the attoriu‘y. The attorin'y says — and I am translating fi-om 
the Spanish, because the letter was originally written in Spnnlsli | reads | : 

“The crowd was stopped by two iiolicemen, who icijiu^stiMl the man vvlio laid 
charge of the leadership of the laborers, Saturnlno Huertas, not to pass oviT 
that road, because tbey had superior ord(‘rs. When Huertas replied, calling 
his attention to the inconvenience that liad to l>e nuM by the men in the parade, 
because tliey would be compelled to walk back about om‘-half of the distam'e 
in order to return to the city and then to start ov(‘r again In another dlrtM ilon, 
the two policemen alighted from tlndr horses” 

They were on horseback. (Continues remling:) 

“They polnttxl their carbines to the laborers, and tlM‘ said Huertas then 
made three shuts from his revolver, and the consequent piuiic eu'-mMl.” 

So the commissioner will sec, n<»t from the side of the government but Irom 
the report of the attorney appointed by Mr. Iglesias to investigate the trouble 
in A’ieques, that the only thing the poliee di<I was to rail the attention of tlu^se 
men not to pass through there, and In order to show' that they were r(‘ady to make 
their oi’ders obeyed — and there were only 2 men against 200 or 3tMi — they h‘fr 
their horses and plactsl themseives in jM^sltion to make fln'iuselvM-s oi)eyed ; and 
this man Huertas drew his revolver and fired thr<?e shots at tliose iiolicemen, 
and then the trouble came to them.” 

Mr. Iglesias read yesterday the same paragnipii vvfdeli I have translated 
from a signed copy of the letter. I Imve it here at page 1)3 of the stenographerVs 
minute.s as he read It. He read It tills way (reads] : 

“When Huertas said it was not b(‘comlng that the participants in the parade 
should turn back halfwmy down the road and eoine buck to town and then go 
by another road, hereupon tlie isillce crouclieil down and aimvMi at the strikers. 
The said Huertas fired his rev'oiv’er tinw times at the same remarks ixdng 
and firing against the participants of the strike came not only from the pvdlce 
but also from the majordomos.'' 

He stated right there — which Is a different statement, because here the re- 
sponsibility Is thrown on the police while In the other it apiiears the ti*ouble 
was started by three shots from Huertas’s revolver. 

Mr. Iglesias claimed yesterday that these 200 or 300 men were not armeil 
in any way; that all they had were some branches of a tree that they had cut ; 
and they had inoffensive flags at the ends of those poles in order to take them 
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in their parade. But I will read to the commission from the report of the district 
attorney in regard to the wounds received by the two policemen, and the com- 
mission will understand that those wounds could not possibly be committed by 
an inoffensive branch of a tree. This is a report of the doctor, J. S. M. Pressly, 
an American at Vieques. This portion of the report to which I wish to call 
the attention of the commission reads as follows : 

“According to the medical certificates issne<l on that day by an American 
doctor, who Is the municipal physician of Vieques, named J. S. M. Pressly, 
Policeman Brignonl had eight wounds, as follows: 

“ Wound No. 1. Incisive wound In the upper portion of the neck, dividing 
the structure from the vertical column. Close<l by stitches and probably caused 
by machete. 

“ Wound No. 2. Perforating wound caused by bullet from revolver, fired so 
closely that grains of unburnt powder were injected into the skin. Point of 
entrance in the lower left occipital region, passing in hard and finding exit 
in the midline of the lower occipital region. 

“Wound No, 3. Incisive and brulsetl wound probably caused by blow with 
club covering the whole left parietal region, closed by suture. 

“ Wound No. 4. Incisive wound in crown of head, closed by suture. 

“ Wounds Nos. 6 and 6. Incisive wounds on external surface, lower part of 
right forearm, closed by suture. 

“ Wound No. 7. Incisive wound on external surface of middle part of left 
forearm, closed by suture. 

“ Wound No. 8. Incisive wound passing obliquely across part of band and 
lower forearm on left side, fracturing the secoml and third metacarpal bones 
and the first phalange of the small finger, closed by 12 sutures.” 

The other policeman, named Sotero Moreira, bad wounds somewhat similar, 
they were all caused by similar weapons. 

Chairman Walsh. Did ho have a gunshot wound also? 

Mr. Tkavieso. It does not say. 

Chairman Walsh. A machete wound? 

Jdr. Travieso. They all seem to htive been made l>y machete ; but he had six 
wounds. 

(chairman Walsh. Six wounds that might have been made by a machete? 

Mr. Travieso. Yes. These two policemen naturally, when they were fired at 
by Huertas, had to defend themselves. They fired their revolver or carbines, 
and the result was that three men were kllleil right off. Five or six were 
wounded and one of them died In the hospital a few hours afterwards, making 
a total number of four dead and four or five wounded. The two policemen were 
left on tlie field for dead. They were so cut up that they really did not finish 
them, because they thought they were dead. They w^ere taken from there to 
the hospital and they were at the point of death for several days, especially this 
man Brignoni, who we w ere expecting every minute to learn had died. 

All this information came to Porto Kico and San .limn by telegraph from the 
fiscal or district attorney who w'ent to make this investigation. Mr. Iglesias 
said he never heard of the occurrence until four or five days after it took place. 
Mr. Iglesias knows, and everybody knows, that it was a fact that INIr. Iglesias’s 
colleague, a member of the house of delegates, brought that matter to the 
attention of the house of delegates upon the following day. Tlie telegrams 
and the information that w'ere receive<l w^ere turned over to the press, and it 
wms published all over the papers in San Juan. Either Mr. Iglesias was not 
attending to that part of the work or he overlooked the information. Every- 
botiy knew it in San Juan ; knew that it had taken place. Every newspaper had 
its information from their rei^orters who went with the chief of police, and 
two or three days after that a committee of men, appointed by Mr. Iglesias, 
w ent over there and made an inve.stlgation. 

The governor of Porto Rico, against whom a complaint seems to be made, I 
suppose from all this — I want to say that there is no more unjust complaint 
than the one made against the governor. I do not believe there Is a man in the 
island of Porto Rico — and I do not like to speak about any man in particular 
in the why that I am going to do about the governor, but I believe that he 
deserves whatever I am going to say about him. I believe firmly that the 
labor classes of Porto Rico and the iveople of the island as a whole have no 
better friend than Mr. Arthur Yager, the present governor of the Island. He Is 
a man who has especially devoted himself to a study of social questions. He 
takes a great interest in the w’elfare of everybody in Porto Rico, and espe- 
cially the working classes. By virtue of the duties of my office I have to be 
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governor more tlinn any otlier official in the government of 
^ take his place when he goes away, ami naturally I have to keen 
informed of everything he does and everything he thinks about our 
conditions down there. I know he worries a whole lot about the existing con- 
diUons of the laboring classes. I know he is trying to get a remeily for them 
and using the best of his ability and of his intelligence and power to promote 
the w^fare of the classes. I do not believe there is a man in public life in Porto 
lilco, from the governor down, either in the iipiw house or the lower l.ouso. 
whom you could call an enemy of the laboring classes of Porto Hlco. We all 
f^l kindly toward them, and we would go to any saerliice whatsoever to better 
their conditions. The governor is second to no one In his estimation of our 
people and his desire to do good for them. So whatever has taken place the 
governor should not in any way be blame<l for what has hfn)i)ene(l 

Chairman Walsh. You think ho feels friendly toward them? 

Mr. Travieso, Certainly ;i there is no doubt about tluU. It is showm by 
his writings, and I have brought here a copy of the last message of the gov- 
ernor to the legislature showing that he takes an interest In all these matl<‘rs 
I refer especially to his recommendation to the legislaturt^ of llie passage of 
an act providing for a distribution of government lands on easy terms to the 
laboring classes of the island. That appears at page 6 of the message Also 
he urged the increase of the educational faeilitu-s. lie also urged very strongly 
the passage of a w^orkingmen’s compensation law, in either form, by way of 
a compensation act or under an insurance plan. All through his message y(ju 
can see what the treatment of the man Is towmrd tliese poor i>eople In the 
island. Time and again he has said to me (liat Iho most p(*ri)lexing problem 
he has, that worries him most and what he tliinks more alxnit, Is liow' to tind 
a means for bt^ttoring the conditions of these working classes. That Is the 
problem we all think about and that we would be willing to help anybody 
who is willing to help us solve it. If w’e have not c<mie to a solution of it, It Is 
because it Is not within our means to do it and not because wo did not want to. 

When this report came to (he governor, the governor called me to his office 
and submitted to me the report and ihe telegram from the chief of police 
and the district attorney relating to this trouble at MiMpies. The governor 
had not, up to that time, made any public ullerunces or stalemenis in regard 
to the strike. He assumed that his duty was to act impartially iu the matter 
and not to take sides one w^ay or the other. But I can sa.v that If the gov- 
ernor was partial in any W’ay It was in his elTorts to try to get the employers 
to submit to terms presenteil by the strikers; and from the very beginning, 
and in my presence, the governor of Porto Itico stat(*d to a number of the 
employers df these strikers that the strikers w’cre right in claiming a higher 
wage ami shorter hours of labor, and I told them .so myself, and the Iniluence 
of every man in the government W'as with the strikers, that the strikers were 
right in their desire to get a better wage and shorter hours of labor. That 
fact no one denies, and the synit)athy of everybody in the Island W'as In favor 
of the strikers, and if this strike had been peacefully conducted, If »Tr. Igle- 
sias and Mr. Martinez — and I am glad tliey are here to hear wliat I say about 
their campaign — If they hud rofraine<l from using insulting and abusive lan- 
guage, if they had refrained from trying to incite these pwple, who are i)eaceful 
but ignorant — you can take them eitlier to churclj or to kill two policemen, If 
necessary, l)Ocause of their ignorance — if they had refrained from using that 
language, the trouble at Vieques would not have occurred, the other trouble 
at Ponce would not have occurred, and the strike w’onhl have been eompletely a 
victory for both Mr. Igleslas and for tlie employers themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the language? 

Mr. Travikso. I do not know exactly. I could not say that ]Mr. Igleslas said 
this or the other thing, because I wms not present; but the reports In llie press 
and the investigations by the fiscal at Ponce show that Mr. Igleslas w^as very 
violent In his language. 

Chairman Walsh. You have the alleged utterances in this report, have you? 

Mr. Travieso. Not ihe specific utterance, but in substance what he said. 

The governor succeeded in hi.s efforts to get the employers to come to terras, 
and there at the governor’s house agreements were made, or terms w’ere made, to 
grant some of the points made by the strikers, and the strike w’as called off at 
several of those plantations through the infinence of the governor and the Influ- 
ence of Mr. Bills, of the bureau of labor. ]Mr. Igleslas himself and several other 
speakers said at several places, as the reports show, that the governor was not 
with them ; that the governor was iu favor of the strikers ; and that there was 
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even a sort of quiet coraplaint, that did not come out In the press, against the 
governor for having been too much in favor of the strikers. 

The general opinion wa.s that the governor and the bureau of labor, as Mr. 
Bills stated, I believe, were helping the strikers, and that was because we 
never concealed our opinion and belief, and I reiterate it here, that the strikers 
were right and that they were eiititletl to a better wage, because they sul)- 
mitted theinstdves to a reduction in the wage when the price of sugar went 
down, and it was natural and logical for them to expect that when the price 
of sugar went up by reason of the Euroijean war they should be given also 
the beneiit of the increase of price. We all agreed with them in that part 
of their light. But when it came, Mr. Chairman, to a question of setting lire 
to proiierty, wlien men Iw^gan to attack the police and dlMol)(‘y the law, when 
people were lK*lng incitetl to arson and murder, and all those things, in the 
public squares of tlie cities and towns — when that preaching began to produce 
its results, as it did at Vie<iues, and two jmlicernen were n(‘ariy killed and 
four poor, innocent laborers, who were mlsdirecte<l and misled into what they 
did. were killed, then the government understood that It was time to interfere 
and try to put a stop to It. 

Chairman Walsh, Wliat was the date of the Vieques trouble? 

Mr. Tkavikso. The ViiHjues trouble oc(*urred on the 16th of February, 1915. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the <late of the P(»u<-e trouble? 

Mr. Ticavieso. It occurrcnl a few days later, on Marcli 1. Tlu* governor told 
me. and we discusstMl IIk* inallca* of what wt* could do to prevent a recurrence 
of the Vieques affair. The island lHH*ame quite excite<i. The employers tliouglit 
this w'^ouhl take place again, and tiiey began to come to ns for protection and 
asking that the police forces l>e in<Tease<l by 206. The request was made, but 
it was not granted. We considered we could handle the situation without any 
such increase of the police force, and we tried to do it, and I think we suc- 
ceeded. 

I believe even a suggestion w'as made from the side of Mr. Igh^slas that the 
Porto Rican regiment sliould be called out. II seems to be Inconsistent tluit 
such a re<iuest sliould lie made, as everybody knows when the military forces 
get out the rights of free sik'OcIi and all those constitutional rights art* mon* or 
less suspended. If you put a town under military rule, meetings are susi>ende<l 
for n time. That Is done practically every wliere, and it w^mld have been done 
there under military rule. Mr. Igleslas, wiio complains alioiit the curtailing 
of his liberty of spt'ccli, was reatly and willing to have tin* military called out 
to cope wdth this situation, created, I believe, i>y himself — and 1 do not liesitate 
to say that. 

The governor decitital then to address a prtKdamation to the citizens of Porto 
Rico. I will submit to the commission a copy, both lu English and in Spanish, 
of the governor’s proclamutiou. I do not believe IMr. Iglcsljis lias submilteil a 
copy of it. He complains about it, but does not submit it. I will not take the 
time of the commission to read it, hut I want to call attention of the commLs- 
sion to the fact that the governor here says, in the third paragraph, very 
plainly and in terms that can not be mistaken [rends] ; 

” I believe that the laborers of IVu to Rico, as anywhere in the w^orld, have 
a perfect right to go on a strike ami to remain at home or go out on the streets 
if they so desire, but without arm.s."’ 

In Porto Rico it is not allowed to carry arms; it Is a misdemeanor. [Con- 
tinues reading:] 

But wltliout arms, witJiout riotous manife.statlons, without committing acts 
that might provoke and incite a riot or an attack upon persons and proiierty, 
and the laborer or the striker who conducts himself in this maimer will re- 
ceive the protection of the pollct?. But, on the contrary, armeil laborers en- 
gaged in riotous parades, shouting, and howling throught the streets and roads 
of Porto Rico, provoking dlsoi'der and Inciting to riots, these will not receive the 
protection of the government, but will be immediately arresteil by the police and 
taken to the courts to receive their due punishment. 

“ The credit and the g<x>d name of Porto Rico demand that peace and order 
be immediately ree.stabllshed in those parts of the Island where they have been 
disturbed.” 

So the governor merely makes that statement of the law, and he says to the 
strikers : ” Your right is to .strike peacefully, without attacking people or de- 
stroying property. If you behave younselves and conduct your strike without 
these elements, the law,, the policeman, wdll protect your parades and your 
meetings and be by your side; but if you break the law, you have to submit 
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to the penalty of the law." That i>r<H-lamution was puhlislied and promiilaated 
bj' me a.s ^retap of Porto Rioo, and wa.s publisbetl in every iiewspnisT In (he 
Islawl and had Uie desired eftWt. The next day everything was „nlei, and the 
strike continued, and cane fires .sulisided for a wldle, and the Lsland Ih'khii to 
feel that the goyeruiuent was ready (o i.roteet every man's life an.l promndv. 
I doii t bolic\^ ttint uii,v coiiiplMiiit «il>s<»Iutoly cun l>c <>u tin* itrocluniuticii 

of the governor. No man that is a law-abiding citizen ^^ill ivl'use t.» attucli 
bis Kignatnre to that document, and it* miy blame is to be gneii le im\bodv for 
it I want to take one-half of it, because 1 lielj)ed tbe go\ernor to draft it 

Now, there seems to be u general charge made b> Mr. Tgh'sius tliut the gov- 
ernor tried to use the police to break the strike. Now, If tlmi h.-ui been the in- 
tention of an\body in the government, that wmild hiue been dene in (lie 
mainland, where we hud 6(K) policemen to accomplish thi.s iniri>osc; and us the 
matter started in ViiMpies, a long way from Porto Itico. lensi I’honght that 
trouble would occur; and all of a sudden it broke; and It is ipiite a coim-ident 
that thus trouble at VitHiiies hapi>tnie<l, I belicAe, tliere a <hiy or two after or 
three days after one of Mr. Igleslas’s right-hand men, a man ininusl IMrls, went 
over to Vieques ami stnrtcMl a strike o\er there ami made \ery Miilcnt sihmh Iics 
against the employers and iwilice and everyluMiy and incited 'thos(‘ iHs»pli‘, and 
the result was the Vlc*ques strike. 

They were quiet for a wliile. I believe Mr. Iglesiim blmself controlled lus 
activities for a few days after tbe iiroclamation, until the imshing (o4)k jilace at 
ronce. This molding was taking place, I beln*ve, at the niurlad place in P.»n<‘e, 
and, according to the report, to which I want to call (he attention of thi‘ com- 
mission, and speaking from personal knowledge, 1 (‘an not sa>, it is inen'ly 
from the olllcial Information that I have. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. You were not pr<‘.scnt at the meeting? 

Mr. Tkavieso. 1 was not. The report of the district jd(((rney of Ponce, in 
reftTonce to the Ponce trouble, contains this paragraph. It says: “Santiago 
Iglesias was tbe orator who from the Iribtim* incitcMl tbe pisiph', and wlio 
caused tbe police to interf(*re on account of bis language, th(‘ riot th(*rcuj)i>n 
ensuing. Francisco Paz Granela, Manuel Te.xidor, and Pnideneio Ul\era Mar- 
tinez ” — be was tbe gentloman that testili(‘d ben* — “ (xa iqiii^d an aiilomoldh* in 
which tliey had come from San .Inan, and from ^cliii h autoinobih* n‘\oIvers 
wore shot off against the l)oUe(^ and the polici* were also in(*ili*(l. Ma.ximlliano 
Bre was detained tis a conseipienee of said riot, and a r(‘volv(‘r winch had 
been shot olT shortly before was taken from him, and .Tesiis Uo.sado was also 
detaiiKMl as a eon.seqii(‘nee of the ri<d, and a knife was taken away from hiin.“ 

(niairnian AValsh. Tak(*n away from whom? 

Mr. Tuavieso. From this man Kosado. 

Chairman Walsh. lie was in the automobile with Iglesias and Martinez? 

Mr. Travieso. No; this man Rosado was not in the aulonioliile ; neither of 
them were in the automobile. The report says that shots W'cre llred from the 
automobile and this revolver was taken from Bre and the knife from Rosado. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there anything In the report that shows the six‘cllic 
language used by Mr. Iglesias on this occasion? 

Mr. Tbavikso. No. The information is that be w‘ns criticizing severely the 
employers and the i>oIi('e and the governor and government, and ov(*ryb(Miy 
that he thought was against the inter(‘srs of the strike, and tlie ehii'f of police 
believing that 'Mr. Igleslas’s luiignage was in violation of the law', and comply- 
ing with the proclamation of the governor, lie called Mr. Iglesias down and 
ordered his arrest for violation of tbe law'. The policeman wiio rmdved the 
orders from the chief tried to execute the orders and arri'St Mr. Iglesias. 
According to the re|x>rt, W'hen he w as going to do that one of the men wlio w’cre 
there near to this place where Mr. Iglesias was tried to stab the chief of iiollce 
with a flle that had been sharpened, and tbe chief, In order to protect himself, 
drew^ his revolver and shot this man. He was w'oundeti, but he has recovered. 
He is the man, I think, W’lio.se picture has been presentotl here. His name Is 
Roveldo. 

Then, when that shot was fired, the riot occurred. People I>egan to run one 
way and the other, and the fire w'as exclmnged betw'een the police and tbe 
strikers, and there is evidence that another man bj' the name of Cabellero W'as 
killed by a policeman by the name of Quiles. Now, when this news came to 
San Juan the house of delegates w'a.s in session at that time, and Mr. Barrow, 
who Is Mr. Igiesias’s representative In the house, he brouglit to the attention 
of the house these facts, and they appointcHl a committee of two members, one 
&om each of the political parties, and they proceeded to Ponce and made 
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investigation from the reports presenteti by Mr. Igleslas yesterday. The com- 
mission will see that this committee of the house refused to enter into how the 
riot started or who was responsible for it or anything like that. They said 
that the matter was under the jurisdiction of the court, and they had no right 
to interfere and refer merely to the killing of this man, which they believed 
should be investigated. Now, I don’t see how a complaint can be made against 
the government, because the matter was investigated. The opinion of the dis- 
trict attorney Is that this was unnecessary, but that he was not maliciously 
killed. Tlie district attorney has filed an information against him for involun- 
tary manslaughter. It la punishable by 15 years in the penitentiary. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the minimum? 

Mr. Travikso. One year. 

Cluilrman Walsh. Did he give the details as to lack of necessity for the 
killing? 

Mr. Travieso. No, sir ; he doesn’t go into the details, but he says from the 
te.stimony he has taken it appears tlint there Is sufficient evidence to charge 
this man with having illegally and unnecessarily klllefl this striker. It appears 
that the wound that kllleil him penetrated his body through the back. 

Chairman Walsh. Which would indicate that he was running at tlie time? 

Mr. Travieso. There w'as some testimony that the man was running away 
from the place and the policeman .shot at him. 

(Muilrman Walsh. What sort of a man was he; was that looked into? 
Whether he was of g(X)d character? 

Mr. Travieso. I believe, to use a common expression, he was a poor devil. 

(fiialrman Walsh, lie was a poor fellow? 

Mr. Travieso. Yes; he was neither a striker or employee of the cane fields, 
and probably had nothing to do with the strike; he was a sightseer. 

Chairman Wat.sh. An Innocent bystander? 

Mr. Travieso. An innocent bystander; and the evidence of the police, ns far 
ns cited, is that this man had a knife with him, that this policeman tried to 
take It away from him, and the man started to run first and then turned 
around and faced the ixilice. The policeman shot Idni, and when the man fell 
the policeman stooped down and took this knife away from iilni. That is his 
side of tlie case. 

Chairman Walsh. Did he turn around again; he was running, you say, with 
the knife? 

Mr. Travieso. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And then he tnrne<l on the policeman? 

Mr. Travieso. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And then he started to run again? 

Mr. Travieso. He started to run again, and the ])oliceman shot him. So this 
is a matter that the Government a.s an executive branch of the administration 
can not be blamed for. 

Chairman Walsh. The prosecution is going on now? 

Mr. Travieso. Yes, sir; the man is indicted; and although T don’t like to 
speak M’ith certainty as to the fact, but I can assure and promise the commis- 
sion that in all probability this policeman has Ikhmi suspended from employ- 
ment and from salary ; because, as a general rule, in the regulation of the 
ilepartment a man that is charged, a p(»llcenian charged with any offense, no 
matter how trifling it may be, that man loses his moral force in the community 
entirely, naturally, being under an indictment ; and the uniform and club and 
revolver are taken away from him, and he shall retire until he is clear from 
that cluirgc. If he is properly acquitted he goes back to the force. If there 
is doubt left in the department ns to his moral conduct, or anything like that, 
he is discharged, so I can assure the commission that this man is not on the 
police force at this time. I know they would not allow him there for a minute, 
after an indictment was filed against him. I will submit to the commission 
the report of the district attorney with reference to this trouble at Ponce. 

(See Travieso Exhibit No. .3.) 

C/ha Irma n Walsh. Do you rtTall the substance of the statute with reference 
to incltation to riot, the statute under which the police were proceeding when 
Mr. Igleslas was Interfered with? 

Mr. Tilwieso. Under the law of Porto Rico, I will say, that our penal code 
is taken from the American code, from the ccnle of California, which is similar 
to the code of New York ; both civil and criminal code. The Spanish code was 
done away with after onr first legislature met, and that contains a provision 
making inciting to riot a misdemeanor. 
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Cbairman Walsh. Does it contain the words, “ anyone who hv words mav 
incite to riot *’? 

Mr. Trameso. Yes, sir; and it is in my opinion a violation of (he statnte 
punishing: breaches of peace. I have always rluime<l that a man who Is con- 
tending that he is exercising his right of fiw speech, that he can not go ow the 
platform and insult another man. If it is a mis<lemejnior to stand on the 
corner and insult that man as he goes by, I think it is an aggravated otTense 
to insult that man on the platform in fn^e spin^cii. Wheiu'ver lu* ahnM>s that 
jx>wer, and if he insists on a violation of the law, and It is a breach of the 
peace, we prosecute him like was done here. 

Commissioner Wkinstoc k. On that point, if I may ask, what Is yonr inter- 
pretation of the law? I.s it your interpretation <»f the law that you can pnncMit 
a man from talking in public by as.suming that he is g(dng to say things, or Is 
it your interpretation of the law that under the right of free speech a man Is at 
liberty to say anything he pleases, but If lie sa>s things that are punishahh* he 
should be punished for It ? 

Mr. Travieso. Yes. 

(^)mmlssioner Wkinstock. Yon would not pre\eni him from talking? 

Mr. Travieso. No. 

Commi.ssloner Welnstock. So yonr Interpretation of tla* law is that any man 
eati get np tiiid say anjfinng he ]»leases? 

Idr. Travieso. Y(‘S. 

(k)mmissioner Weinstock. But if h<' sa.>s things that arc* improjx'j* and 
unlawful he should he punished for it? 

Mr. Travieso. Yes; my int(*rpretation of the law is (hat a man can go and 
discuss any other man who is in an otlkial cai)ac’lty ; if he* Is an cdlh ial of the 
government he can criticize his otllcial acts; and I Iuinc hc*ard .Mr. Igleslns 
criticize my actions as district attorney; and I took my mc>dic*ine like we say 
in the Uulted States. I hearcl what he stild, but clid not agrc‘(* with him. But 
I lieard what he said with pleasure. 

(’ommissioimr WErNsrocK. Are you sure you Iieard him with “pleasure*"? 

Mr. Travieso. Well, yes, with pleasure*; for I like* to sec* a man say ^^•hal he 
feels; I admire a man ^^ho siuuiks his mind and is frank, and .Mr. Iglesljis was 
<pdle frank on that day. So 1 would md punish a man, no iiialtc*r whom he 
criticized, from the govc'riiment down. I think it is a part of onr duty to stand 
the test of crlllcasm of the citizc'ii; hut I lK*lie\e that no man should go on the 
stump and criticize a man who is md. in public* life*, or exjeose* him to rldlcnh* or 
charge him with the commission of a crime* for which he has ned hc*c'n indicted; 
and in things like that I think the right of free s]h*c*c*1i Is liinItcMl hy the* rights 
of otlier people. 

(thnlrman Wai.sh. I was gcuiig to ask you. Mr. Travic'so. in ic'gard to the' 
warrant that was l.ssiied by tlie municipal judge refc‘rrc*d to here*; was (hat 
warrant issiicnl before or after the* mc‘eting? 

Mr. Travieso. After. 

Cbairman Wat.sii. Mr, Tglc*sias said that be* was not arrc*stc*d for half an 
hour, the police l>elng too busy minding you to do it? 

Mr. Travieso. The fact was that Mr. Igh*sias jnmp<*d in that aiitomohllc* 
and tried to get away from the plac-c* as fast as lie* eouhl. Mr. Igh'sias always 
succeeds in lait getting into trouble. 

Chairman Walsti. If your thc*c»ry ''as <*c)rrecl. thc'n he* (*ould not leave* "It- 
nes.sed 'vhat the poHee "c’re engagc'd in during the* half hcuir invc)lvc*d? 

Mr. Travieso. ITobably not. 

Chairman Walsh. Go ahead. 

Mr. Travieso. Several men 'verc* arres(c*d, Mr. Igleslas being one of tbem, and 
the municipal judge tixed tJie bond in the sum of .$2,000, which th(*y <*oiild not 
furni.sh, and th€*y applied for a writ of habeas corpus to decrease or reduce the 
amount of the bail, and that 'vns redac*c*il by the dl.strict judge* at once to the 
sum of $300. They got the bail and they are still out on bail, and have not 
been tried, and the case is peniding trial in the city of Ponce. 

There has been a charge made by Mr. Igleslas, a general charge made, that 
these men at Vieques have been deprive*d of the right of a jury trial. Our sys- 
tem of law Is such that we divide crlmt's into misdemeanors and felonies. We 
have a jury system exactly similar to the one In the Unlteil States. 

Chairman Walsh. May I .shorten that by saying it Is an inferior <*ourt, like 
our inferior ceiurts, where they do not provide a jury; that the right to n jury 
trial Is not given, but the guaranty of u right is preserved in the higher court? 

Mr. Travieso. Yes. 
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riialrnmn Walsh. It Is the same situation; is that correct? 

Mr. Travteso. Yes ; these cases were tried before the municipal court because 
thev’^ were n»l.M<leineHnors, for which the law did not provide a jury trial. After 
conviction they appeale^l to the next higher court, which Is the district court, 
and there they iiuve a jury for felony cases, but not for misdemeanors. The 
advanlage of talcing an appeal is that you try the case de novo — ^that is, the 
district jiulge does not care what the lower court dec'Ides, but he tries the cas*» 
again fr(nn beginning to end — and these cases were retried, and some of them 
were acquitteii, but the largest number of them the conviction was affirmed, 
althougli the judge, believing probably that the penalty was too excessive, 
reduced it In almost every case. So the men can not complain that they .hav(» 
not Imhui getting justice. They have been trit'd exactly like any other citizen 
who violates the law. 

I have here a list, which I will supply, of the fires that took place on the 
Island during the strike. 

(See Travleso Exhibit No. 4.) 

I have also a list prepared by the district attorney of Humacao giving the 
name.s of the defendants and the crimes lh(\v were charged with and the .sen- 
tence in the trial court and the decision of the district court on the new trial. 

(See Travleso Exhibit No. 5.) 

Mr. Igl<‘slas coinplalneil that the municipal judge of Vieque.s refused to 
approve the appeals of the.so men taken to the district court. There Is the 
report of the attorney general (d Porto Uico covering this point, in which the 
facts are different from those submitted by Mr. Iglesias. Mr. Iglesias eharge<l 
the mnnhdpal judge — and I am sure If we were h^stifylng under oath Mr. 
Iglesias would uot have nuule the statement that tlie iminielpal judge of 
Vieipies falsified or forged tlm original sentences. I do not believe that Mr. 
Iglesias would dare to sign a complaint to that effect. It Is easy to make a 
statement when no responsibility attaches to the statement. 

rhairman Walsh. Had you ever heard that charge made before? 

Mr. Tuavieso. No; the fir.st time was liere yestenlay, and I have no doubt, if 
the facts were true, Mr. Iglesias would have filed a complaint against him. The 
attorney general says In his rejmrt: “There was a misunderstanding of the 
munleipal judge at Vic^Hpies in regard to the right to try it in his court.’’ 

1 want to call the attention of the commission to the fact that the.se municipal 
judges in some of tiie jurisdictions are not rixiuired to be attorneys, but just 
citizens who are veste<1 with that power. 

Com mlssi oner Weinstock. Like justices of the peace? 

Mr. Tuavieso. Yes; exactly. 

(Here witness read a letter in regard to the munleipal Judge refusing to 
allow apiieal.) 

(’hairinan Walsh. I want to ask you about one thing before we adjourn. 
The proclamation of the governor, as I recollect it, made no declaration as to 
assemblages at all, did It? 

Mr. Tuavieso. No. 

(ffiairman Walsh. There was a complaint made here that there was some 
obj(H*tion to the metdlng in numbers exceeding five, was it; or to the extent of 
five — I do not recall? 

Mr. Tuavieso. That charge is absolutely unfounded and untrue. I will sub- 
mit to the commission copies of the letters of the governor to the chief of 
police. 

Chairman Walsh. .Tiist a moment while that Is on my mind. 

Mr. Iglesias, where ditl you say that Inldliitlon came from? Where do you 
say the order came from not to allow the men to meet to the extent of five? 

Mr. Igu^sias. You have in jour files affidavits of men that have had con- 
ferences wltli the chief of police. 

Chairman Walsh. I remember now. 

Mr. Iglesias, And the governor sent me a telegram saying I have to see 
the chief of police. 

Chairman Walsh. I remember it now perfectly ; It slipped my mind. 

At this point we will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12,80 o’clock, the commission took a recess until 2 o’clock 

p. m.) 
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AJTER RECESS — 2 P. M. 

TESTIMOKT OF MR. M. TRAVIESO— ^Continued. 

Chairman Walsh. You may pr()cee<l m>\v, Mr. Travicso. 

Mr. Travieso. I left my statement this moriiin^^ at the place where a refer- 
ence was made to the prohibition of the indice of gatherings of more than live 
men. Mr. Iglesias charged that that was done in pursuance of instructions of 
the governor to the ptdice of the Island. I have here a copy of the ilrst letter 
of the governor, adtlressed to the <!lsirict attorne>s. the mayors, and tht* dis- 
trict chiefs of the insular jndice of Porto Hico. A copy of ’ this letter 1 \. ill 
leave with the commission, but I want to refer to this 'paragraph, which says 
[reads | : 

“The proclamation which I haVe to-day addiessed to the i>eople of Porto 
Hico uill show you <*learly the attitiale of the government thnaigluml the 
serious situation existing to-day in this island. It is of absolute neressitv that 
disorder, lire, and riot should cease iinnuMliately and Dial ahsoluie ipin'lness 
be reestablished The parades of laborers arnuMl wilh iiia<hetes. clubs, and 
other arms must he strictly prohibited, and (he machete shall only he ns<*<l 
as an instrument of labor when the lal>orer.s are ahonl their dally oc< ii|(,i( nai. 
Meetings at which orators incite tlie (Mllmn and discredit of anyhotly sliall Ik? 
suppressed and when riot and disiuvh'r Is provoked. 

“The peaceful laborer and everyone who desires to engage' in his elally o<'<'n- 
pation shall be protectesl, and it shall be presented at all eost. and by na ans of 
force. If necessary, that the trecelom of tlie pi'aceful citizen to work and not to 
j(»in the strike be ubridg<*il. 

“ lu case of riot and disorder the leader and the authors >\ lu> iiy tlieir word 
or by their actions lead tlie unconsciims masses of tlie pisiple to evta ute acts 
of violence and disorder shall be severely pnnlslual. 

“ Kvory authority has the ah.vdute supiiort of the government to <diniHd 
the faithful and energetic execution of tin* law, and ahsohilc neutrality shall 
be observed in conllicts between capital and labor, and both shall he prote^ ttsl 
when within the law; but if any of said eh'inents violati' tin' law, lh<\\ shall 
be severely punished, and the government is reailv not to alhiw the rights 
of the laborer to peacefully strike and to demand In a peaceful manner an 
increase of ids .salary, either by nmiatning at hoim' without working or by 
j>ersiniding the employer by word of mouth to imn'ast* Ids salaiy, to he used 
as an instrument and as a means to incite the ptsiplc to commit acts of violence 
and force to obtain an increase In salary winch can U(»t be obtalne^l iK'Uce- 
fidly.” 

That W'us the original letter of th(' governor to the insular Sev(*ral 

telegi’ams w( re received when this order was tried to be execute<l. The gov- 
ernor, to prevent misapprehension or uuslntt'rpretatioii of his loiter by iln* 
police, follovvcMl tliat letter h.v one two days laU*r, where he inakcN more ch‘ar 
and explicit Ids inteiitious and his position. In ills hotter of February 25, 1P1.5, 
he said [reads] ; 

“ It was not my intention that you should suppress peaceful meetings of the 
laborers who may gather at some c(‘rlain tsjint on the public roads or in the 
‘barrios’ for the purpose of discussing m an orderl.v manner their gricvaiu'cs. 
So long as these meetings are i)eaceful and orderly in their spirit and attitude, 
and so long as the sijeakers discuss the grievances of the working insiple within 
the limits of the law, I desire that you shall not in any way interfere with 
them.” 

That was addressed to the chief of Insular police and communicated by him 
by circular letter to every district chief of police In the island. 

Both of these letters I would like to offer in evidence. 

(See Travieso Exhibits Nos. G and 7.) 

So that from these two letters which I have offered In evidence it cun he se(*n 
that the governor has been making clear his intention that the right of free 
speech and the right of assembly and getting the masses of the people together 
to discuss question.^ should not be abriilged or impaired in any way, and nat- 
urally no one should have any intention of preventing that or curtailing that 
right In any way. , , 

After the strike at Vieques took place Mr. Iglesias addressed a communication 
to the governor, to which he referred yesterday, asking for the appointment 
of a special commission. Mr. Iglesias did not read from his letter and dhl not. I 
believe, introduce It In evidence. He merely referred to it and to the reply 
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of the governor. Mr. Iglesias proposed In his letter the appointment of a com- 
mission, which was to be formed of a district Judge, a district attorney, and two 

attorneys appointed by him , ^ j j « « x 

Chairman Walsh (Interposing). It was introduced In evidence, together with 

the reply. 

Mr. Tbavieso. And he also proposed that the president of the federation of 
labor, who vcns Mr. Iglesias himself, should have sort of supervision of the 
workings of this commission, to watch the proceedings, to see that the proceetl- 
ings were properly conducted. In other words. It \vns to be a commission of 
four, under the sui^erintendence of Mr. Iglesias. According to his letter this 
commission was to have not only the power to investigate, but the power to 
prosecute and to punish. In other words, the ordinary administration of Justice 
was to be suspended and done away with and in place of the regular machinery 
for the administration of justice this commission was to take hold of the situa- 
tion and to deal with It from the investigation to the punishment of every 
official In the government that had committed any violation of the law. 

The petition of Mr. Iglesias canie to my hands at the time when I was acting 
as governoi* of the island. The governor was away. I studied Mr. Iglesias’s 
petition, and I came to the conclusion, in the lirst place, that it was not advisable 
to appfilnt any such commission, because the government had full confidence 
and has full confidence in the integrity and in the ability of every man that is a 
Judge In the island of l*orto Itico, and the government could not a<hnlt for a 
single minute that the administration of justice in the island was not sufficient 
to cope with the situation and to punish properly any man who was guilty of a 
violation of the law. 

In the second place, the petition had to bo denied for the reason that the gov- 
ernor had not tlie ixnver under the law to npi)oint any such commission. The 
duties of the g<>Nern<>r are delined by the organic act of Porto lUco passed by 
Congress, and tlio governor has the powt'i* to appoint the jiilges defined in that 
law, the duties of which Judges are also dofined by the local statutes. The gov- 
ernor would have no power to give this commission the power to Investigate 
and to prosecute and to punish anybody, nnli'ss the I.egislature of Porto lUco 
met and passtnl a law creating a commission with that power, and I even doubt 
If the I^egislature of Porto Kico would htive power to create a commission and 
give to it Judicial powers— the power of prosecuting and punishing for a vio- 
lation of tlie law. 

Upon these grounds I thought that the application of Mr. Iglesias had to be 
denied, and I instructed the acting secretary of Porto Rico, tlie man who was 
taking my place, to reply to Mr. Iglesias to that effect. The answer of the sec- 
retary is inserted in Mr. Iglosias’s .second communication to the governor. 

Mr. Iglesias thought, perhai>s, the denial that I had made would not he sus- 
tained by the governor, and upon the return of the governor on April 14 he 
addressed another communication to the governor, wherein he Inserted the 
original comniunicatloii to ine, the reply of tlie actinir secretary of Porto Rico, 
and reiterated his petition that this eommission should he appointed. The gov- 
ernor replied then, upholding my inh'rpretation of the law and denying his 
application. I do not believe this is any ground for complaint against the gov- 
ernment for refusing to appoint this commission, because the position of tlie 
governor is that he had no power to appoint any such commission or give such 
commission the powers desired to he given to it by Mr. Iglesias. 

The letters being in evidence, I will not ofl'er them, because I do not want to 

incumber the record. . 1 . m: 

1 would like to present to the commission a clipping taken from the Times, 
a Porto Rican newspaper having the largest circulation In the island, and it is 
a friend of the labor movement. I never knew the Times to be against labor 
or In favor of capital, and they are really quite impartial in their statement in 
this regard. It is from the Times of ]May 14, and it is an editorial in reference 
to the opinion of that publication as to the conduct of the governor during the 
strike It is voicing the public opinion of the island in regard to Gov. Yager. 

(The clipping so referred to, entitled “IMr. Iglesias goes north,” was published 
in the Times of May 14, 1915.) ^ 1 

Mr Tuwieso. Regarding the riot at Ponce, I will offer a supplemental report 
made hv the district attorney of Ponce under date of March 24, this year, a 
naragraph of which I will read, and it says, ‘‘According to the declarations 
which are in my hands, it apr>ears that the labor leader, Mr. Santiago Iglesias, 
comported himself lu au Illegal manner while addressing his his speech 

being one of threats, irony, and contempt for the different officials of the gov- 
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ermnent, for which reason the chief of the Insular police of this district Mr 
Fernandez Nater, ordered him to descend from the stump. At this juncture a 
man armed with a taper file attacketl Oor}>oral Ferrer, who was j^oin^ to exe- 
cute the orders of his chief, and when the latter saw this he was compel U mI* to 
come to the aid of his subordinate. ImnuHliately confusion ensued, and shots 
were fired Indiscriminately by the police and by the civilians, the man who at- 
tacked the cori>oral and the captain beinjc wouiKknl, and 1 ) 010 ;: now an inmate of 
the Prisoche Hospital, where he is recoverin;: from his wounds 

(See Travleso Exhibit No. 8.) 

(Chairman Walsh. Is there any document that we have hi'i-e. Mr. Trnvieso, 
that undertakes to quote the lauLmase of Mr. iLdeshis. liicrally or substantially? 

Mr. Tkavieso. I don’t know of any. In the testimony ailidavits were pre- 
sented by Mr. Iglesias; there were afiidavlts made b<‘fore tl»e house committee 
that Investigated the matter, and the witnesses difl’er as to tlie language. 
Really, that is a subject that is now, and will be investigated lM‘fore tlu‘ district 
court of I’once when Mr. Iglesias is tried for the offense of which he is accustHl, 
and there are tw’o sides in the afiidavlts. The side of the police is chairly 
against Mr. Iglesias and the affidavits of Mr. Igb'sijis’s friends are in hl^ favor. 

Chairman Walsh. Then we have all of the testimony on both sides as fur 
as you know as to what Mr. Igl<‘sias said? 

jMr. Tiiavikso. As far as I know, it is all before the commission. Tlnu’e are 
one or two points that I want to touch upon t)rielly. 

Mr. Iglcsijis in his testimony yesterday in reference to Die compensatieji act 
I heard my name mentioned In his testimony, and, altliongli 1 am lu*i*e for an 
iuipensonnl maftor, I would like to explain tlie situation somewliat further. As 
I said this morning, I introduced this bill for the insurance compensation of 
labor by the Insurance system. The bill was pn‘scnte(l and did not pass two 
years ago, and I introduced it last a year ago. I re<*eived a letter slgne<l by Mr. 
Iglesias, I believe, inviting me to deliNer an addres.s or IcM tnre before the p(‘opIe 
for the federation of labor. I respondetl to tliat at the time, w lam I was acting 
as governor, and my reiily slal<‘d \ery plainly my ground for not taking part in 
that meeting at that time. I tlionght tliat acting in (lie (‘apacit.v of governor at 
that time that 1 should not go into a discussion on it. or any oilier tldng, and 
I said that in my letter Hint I would he very glad, after niy duths had lanni 
performed as gdvernor, to take part in thal tliseussion. Tlie go\ernor was back 
in file island the day before New Year’s, nn<l I was v(‘ry busy helping him in the 
preparation of ids message and prejairlng for the legislalure. 

After tlie legislature met, tlie spiaiker of the lamse introdmvd, on fli(‘ first 
day, bis old bill that had becni defeat(‘d two or three times, as 1 understood. 
I then introduced mine, I felt tlicn as a inatfiT of courh'sy to Hie sinaiker 
that I sliould not go out of my way, out of Hu* floor of the council to discuss 
in different places hills that were pending before Hie legislature. I waiitiMl to 
serve the people in the council, and it was for that reason, and not fiaim any 
desire not to discuss my own bills, Hint I did not take (airt in Hu'si* confer- 
ences. I promised Mr, Iglesias, and promise him now, that I would have no 
objection now' to returning to tlie island and taking tliis matter and d(‘lmtlng 
it w'ith anybody that wants to enter Hie debate. I am very mucli liiierestiHl 
in passing that bill, and I believe it Is a good law, and very much affi'cfs our 
men in the Island, and I hoiie to get Mr. Iglesias’s help, wliicJi I have never 
been able to get all the previous lime. The hill was luintiMl and freely dis- 
tributed, and vve advertised public hearings in the exiyutive council, adver- 
tised in the newspapers, and they all had notice of it. I did not see Mr. Iglesias 
at the hearing, and no one appeared In behalf of his organization. I w^as in- 
formed later that at a hearing before the house Mr. Iglesias exprt‘ssed him- 
self against the establishment of the insurance systi'iii for the comi)(‘nsaHon 
of w'orkmen. I don’t know after reading, or after having S(*en its provisions, 
he has changed his mind and is in favor of It. In other words, these chargers 
are general, and most of the charges that have been made before this com- 
mission are, that the public lands of Forto Rico have bc(‘n granted to private 
corporations without the payment of any consideration to the government. I 
can say without hesitation that the charge is absolutely unfounded. 

The government of Porto Rico has quite an extension plan that l)elongs 
to It, and every piece of land that I know of is either in the possession of the 
government or is rented to private individuals or corporations, but by virtue 
of the contract they pay rental for the property of not less than 0 per 
cent of the assessed value of the land. Usually the terms of the contract of 
lease — and I don’t know of any case, and I don’t believe that Mr. Iglesias, If 
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required to produce one, could point out a single ca;Se where the government 
has granted (and granted Implies the consent of the government) has granted 
land to a corporation without the payment of rent. There may be land that 
belongs to the government on which are living the i)eople that may be termed 
“squatters,” without the consent of the government, but in no case are people 
accepting government land without paying for it. Mr. Igleslas may refer 
to the case of the GuanJoi centrales. It was in possession of lands claiming 
the ownership of those lands, or the right of lajsscssion by virtue of a lease 
from some man there, I don’t remember his name, at Yacuo. This man be- 
lieves hlmseif to be the owner of that property. It came to a point where 
the government began to litigate with this man Guanica on one side and the 
government on the other side to recover posses.sion of the land. The contro- 
ver.s.v was started, a.s I am informed, by tliis (inanlca acknowledging the 
right of ownership in the government, and they were allowed to remain in 
possession by the execution of a contract where the government is rwog- 
nlzed to be the owner of the land, and they pay rental to the government 
That is the only case that has been brought up for public discussion. 

Befoi'e I close, if I may, I want to say a word with reference to the ques- 
tion of citizenship. I want to join my voice to that of Mr. Iglesias and Mr. 
Martinez in advocating that the question of citizenship should be decided at the 
earlii'St possible date. We have been claiming it for IG years, and if we 
believe, as we all believe, that it is our duty to raise the moral and social 
standard of our working clas.ses, <me of tlie best m<‘ans toward that end wpukl 
be to make all these men somebody as far ns citizenship is eoncerned. At the 
present time our i)tH)ple are inea without a country, we miglit say. They are 
allowed to live In Porto Klco under the protection of I ho American flag, but 
they are denlcnl the right of citizenship and they can not call themselves 
citizens of the United States, while, as a m;itter of fact, they are enjoying 
the same right as citizens of tlie United States, and It is only a question of 
declaring them citizens of the United States. I hoja* that is done at an early 
day ami done colknlively witliout requiring them to go before a court and 
state tliat they want to be citizens. 

There was statement made by Mr. Martinez in tlie paper he read yesterday 
with whleh I want to take issue. He .said in one of those paragraplis, If I am 
eorrei't, that one of the biggest mistakes imuk' by the administration, the 
Federal Government, was granting— the granting of too much self-govern- 
ment to Porto Pico, he bi'lievlng that that is om^ of the reasons for the social 
unrest existing in the Island and for the condition of the agricultural laborers. 

I find a very great inconsistency in the statement of Mr. Martinez, why he 
believes a mistake lias been made in granting t<M> nnicli self-government, and In 
the following paragraph he advocates tlu‘ passage by Congress of the bills 
IKjndlng l>efore (’ongress, and those bills provide for the granting of more 
self-government to Porto Rico; so, on the other hand, lie condemns the American 
administration for giving us too much self-government, and on the other hand, 
he (‘omplains of the administration hecau.se they do not pass hills providing 
for more self-government. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Who do you refer to? 

Mr. Travieso. Mr. Martinez; in his statement read at the oi)ening of this 
investigation. 

He al.so complains that the men in control of the administration of the 
Government, who are leaders in ofliclal circles, are men, who, he says, are more 
or less men who had Spanish training and Ideas, and who were reactionaries. 
The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that the majority of the men who have any power 
In their hands In Porto Rico, not only those in the upi)er house of legislature 
but the district Judges and district attorney, the men who have the greatest 
responsibility In their hands, are men who have lx»en trained In the United 
States. Most of them are young men up to date in American Ideas, who came to 
this country when they were young men ; they got their training and educa- 
tion in this country and went back thei'e fully Americanized and fully aware 
of the necessities of our country, and fully aware tliat something should be 
done for the laborers of Porto Rico, and everyone of them willing to do It. 
They are not what could be called reactionaries, and do not look backward; 
they look forward. 

The means we have to fight against the.se conditions are weak, and it is not 
our fault if we do not succeed. We have not the organization and the means 
such as exist in a big, rich country like Oils. We have to fight against condi- 
tions as we find them and do the best we can. 
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A complaint was randy against ray colleuKutvs in the lower house of tlie 
legislature and either Mr. Iglesias or Mr. Martinez said that the attorneys in 
the legislature, or inemhers of the legislatiiiv. were utt<»rnevs for the hlir 
corporations. It Is true in .some <d* those cnses iho.-^- men twv attoruevs for 
corporations, but the^ are elected }>y a popular vote, the tx^ople IheniseUes - 
the men represent'd by ]Mr. Iglesias, ami who art' wage earners, piit them 
In office. It Is in their hands—it Is in their pt)wer. and if lhe.> are not satistleil 
with the way they coialuet tla'ir dufl<*s :is ieiiislatt»rs, it is in tlieir p«>\\er to 
change them. We have iinlversiil sutfruge and e^e^v man l»as a Note anti if 
he does not know how to use it, it is ids fault. And I thmlc that Mr Iglesias 
should concentrate his elTorts toward tlie edueation t.f tlio.si* people and teach 
them how to use their vote. 1 do not helie\e an.\ man is ii-ing Ids plmv to 
further tlie interests of tlie corporations he raa> iepri*st‘iit ; l)u1 if there is any 
such man, It is iu the power of tlie vop'rs to punisli liim l)y not ivelecting liliil, 
ami that Mr. Iglesias should teacli t») tlie men that follow iimi. 

I want to .say, before I forget it— to say tliat tlicre was aiudhcr loll io(.)m- 
mended by the governor in his message t<> meet a condition tliat t'.xisis in 
Porto Rico, like it does evcr\ wluoe, vvluov imm work for a c<mtra( tor. lor in- 
stance, and that contractor throws up his contract l»ecanse li<‘ is unable !»• go 
on with it and those wage earmo*s sometimes los4‘ a w*'olv's wage-^. 'riie\ can 
not go to court and sue that contractor to recover $4 or .s;,! or $d or .$7 for t lien- 
week’s Nvages; tliey Iiave to hirt‘ a lawyer and pay him, and naluraliy It do<*s 
not compensate tla'in to do tliat. 

Mr. Bills, the chief of the bureau of labor. drcNv a 1>I!I following the re<om- 
mendation of tlie governor ami it nnus liitrodu<*ed in the Kxecuthi' Poiim il 
and pas.sed by a unanimous vote, providing tliat wlien a wage earner Is d«‘- 
frauded in tliis mamu*r by a contractor or ids emplo>er lie may sue the em- 
ployer in court and recover not only tlie amount of damage but a (-ei taiii amount 
as jittorneys’ fees, so tliat there will he an imlueeiiieiit for the lawyers to mUe 
up these cases, because tiu'y know their fees are going to he iiaiii. 'I'lds bill 
pas.sed i)y a unanimous vote of tlie upper bouse of the eoum'll, Imt, to my great 
surprise, it Nvas defeated in tlie lower house by Mr. Iglesias’s represmital l\ e, 
Mr. Aybar. If Mr. Aylair liad voteil in fa\or of tlmt bill; If lie luid uso<i Ids 
Infliienee in tlie lion.se for the pas.sage of that hill, the hill would hav(‘ heroine 
a law and the exi.stirig evil would have btvii eorrceti'd. Either Mr. Ayhar was 
not inforiiKHl as to tlie contents of the hill, or 1 tind no (‘.vplamition of hi.s 
action in that respect. All our work along tliat lim‘ was lost by the vole uf 
the very man that claims to reprc.seiit the iiitm-csts of the working class in the 
hnver house of the legislature, and that is a fm t that can Im' siihstaiitiated. 

There are so many points that 1 w'onid not think \Nonld throw any light on the 
main question tliat 1 will not go any further. 

Chairman Walsh. I think yiai Iiunc covered very thoroughly the matter, hut 
Mr. Coinmis.sloner Weinstoek has .soiiu* questions to ask >on at this |>oint. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. I will make my (luestions very brief, and I am sure 
yon will try to brief the answers, because \vt* are working umler great pressure. 

Mr. Tbavteso. I realize that, and I am .sorry to liave taken so much time. 

Commi.ssioner M'eixstock. We must adjourn (his evening, and we have s‘*v- 
eral witnesses here who want to be beunl. My questions will lie rather <l(‘sul- 
tory and dl.sconneeted, but I will gl\i» them to you in the order in which 1 have 
jotted them doNvn. 

Have any chargt^ of graft been made against legislative menil>ers in Porto 
Rico ? 

Mr. Travieso. No. 

(Jommissioner Weinstock. The legl.slature is clean? 

Mr. Tkavieho. It is clean. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is there a fn-e and fionest ballot hi I^irto Rico? 

Mr. Travieso. I do not think it is any freer there than it Is here or anywhere, 
I do not lielieve the absolute free ballot exists in the world. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You have the .secret ballot? 

Mr. Travieso. We have the secret ballot. 

Commissioner Weinstoc’k. The Au.straliaii ballot? 

Mr. Travieso. The Australian system. The men, t>eing Ignorant and not 
knovNdng how to write or read, have to exprc*ss their vot** by making a cross; 
by making their mark. 

Commissioner Weinstock, Who is entitled to vote In Porto Rico? 

Mr. Travieso. Every man who Is over 21 years of age. 

Oommlssloner Weinstock. Regardless of illiteracy? 
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Mr. TBAViEeo. Regardless of illiteracy; yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you have woman suffrage? 

Mr. Tbavieso. No; we do not. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. Does he have to have any property? 

Mr. Travieso. Absolutely not. He has to be of age and be a citizen of Porto 
Rico or of the Unitetl States. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You stated that to put sugar on the free list means 
the ruin of Porto Rico. Why? 

Mr. Travieso. Because we have to compete with Cuba in the production of 
sugar. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What advantage has Cuba over Porto Ulco? 

Mr. Travieso. Cuba has the advantages of a more fertile soil 

Commissioner Weinstock (Interrupting). Any cheaper labor? 

Mr. Travieso. And perhaps clieaper labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know what wages are In Cuba as compared 
to Porto Rico? 

Ikir. Travieso. I could not say, from memory. I know that they appear in the 
pamphlet which we presented to Congress. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Approximating it, about what difference do you 
think there is in the average percentage, dealing with It on a percentage basis? 

;Mr. Travieso. I do not believe the difference exactly in the wages as to the 
production, but they arc more or less similar be<‘ause the (*ouutries are very 
similar to one another. The difference is that the cost of the production of 
sugar in Porto Rico is much higher than in Cuba. In Cuba, for instance, they 
j>hint cane and they get seven and eight and nine crops out of the same planting. 
In Porto Rico we have to replace it every two or three crops. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In other words, they have a much more fertile 
soil? 

Mr. Travieso. Yes; and we have to use fertilizer to keep our soil ])roducing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But they liave eoinpanitivtMy little advantage on 
the wage question? 

Mr. Travieso. Very little advantage on the wage question. 

(bmmissloner Weinstock. Is there any difference in the elllciency of labor; 
is the Cuban labor any more etiicient than the Porto Rican lal)or? 

Mr. Travieso. 1 do not think so. 1 think our num arc just as efllclont as any 
other men. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are tlie proceedings of the legislature eonductod 
In English? 

Mr, Travieso. In the lOxecutive (Vuincil we use both languages. Those of us 
that speak enough English to make ours(‘h(>s understood us(' ilit‘ English lan- 
guage. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How many inemlxTs an' then? in the lower house? 

Mr. Travieso. They are all in Spanish. 

Cominissioner Weinstock. I say, how many members are there? 

Mr. Travieso. There are 35. 

Commissioner Weinstock. From what ranks are they generally rt'crulted ; 
what walks of life do they come from? 

Mr. Tr^vvieso. Like almost every other parliament or legislative body, the 
lawyers get tlie best of it, and the majority of them are lawyers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are there any representatives of labor in the 
. Iiouse — representatives of organized labor? 

Mr. Travieso. There is one, the gentleman I mentioned before, Mr. Aybar, and 
another man, Mr. Vargas. Both of them were elected by the same district 

Commissioner Weinstock. They are unionists themselves? 

Mr. Travieso. Mr. Aybar is, and Mr. Vargas, I understand, was until two 
or three years ago, wdien he had some disagreement with Mr. Iglesias, and he 
resigned from his position in the free federation, but he still represents the 
labor interests, and I think is the most efficient man that tlie labor people have 
there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is the governor appointed by the President? 

Mr. Travieso. The governor is appointed by the President. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has he power to initiate legislation? 

Mr. Travieso. To recommend it in hIs message. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. But not to initiate it? 

Mr. Travieso. Not to introduce it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Has he tlie veto power? 

Mr. Tbayisso. He has a coiMlitional veto power. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. What is the condition? 

Mr. Ti^vieso, \\e may pass a bill by two-thinl.s of both houses over his veio 
^^EINST0CK. Then, that hnv is tlie same as it is In most of our 

Mr. Tbavieso. Yes; with the exception that the federal con^^l•oss lias rctalmMl 
the power to declare any law void that is In contlict with the constitution 

Commissioner Weinstock. The statcnnent has been made that wherever the 
white man, the American or European. into otluT countries he carries 
with him and introduces certain vl<es that the [leople there before have iu‘\er 
practiced. Has American occupation broiurht any lunv vlc(‘s to Torto Kico'^ 

Mr. Travieso. I do not think it has. Perhaps— no; I do not think it has* any 

Commis.sioner Weinstock. Drlnkinj? and Hamblin;,-? 

IMr. Travieso. No; I tliink drinking? has not increased anv. Our people are 
not fortunately, jjiven to drink very much. The climate is not well adapted 
to that vice, but of course there are exceptions. 

Commissioner AVetnstock. Would your lej^islature, for i‘\am])le, have' the 
power to appoint a minimum wa^ce commission ami tix l(‘-al iiiudmuin \\aj:i‘^V 

Mr. Travieso. I do not believe we would have, within the jiowers ^rl\en to 
us by the or;?anic act. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Haven't you tlie same powers that any Stale 
would have In the Union? 


Mr. Travieso. No; not exactly. We have very limited] powers, and they are 
defined by the or^janlc act. I do imt helhwe we e<aih!. as far as tlxiiiK a 
minimum rej^mrdin^ the contracts bctwcHui private individii.als. 

( Viramissioner Weinstock. Could you do it for women and minors? 

Mr, Travieso. We have done it, under the exercise of wlmt we claim to he 
the police powers, in the matter of health. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You ha\e fixed the w’apo? 

Mr. Travieso. Not the wa{?e ; I mean the hours of labor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you can tix the iioiirs of labor under a police 
rejrulation, why can not you fix the minimum wa^rc' for woimm an<l minors? 

Mr. Travieso. That is done under the arjrument that it is better to health. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is exactly tlie same reason ottered in llxiiiK 
the mlnlimiin w'njie in this country for women and ehildreii, tliat it is m‘e<‘s- 
sary that they shall be able to live de<*ently so tliat tlaw can reproduce. 

Mr. Travieso. I think tlie same arf.;ument could be invoked. Tlu're is no 
reason why it should not be. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you understand that orjuanl/asl labor in Porto 
Kico wuint.s the authorities to he more than neutral in labor disputes or wants 
the authorities to favor organized labor? 

ISIr. Travieso. I think, judging by wliat I know of tlie desires of tlie h‘ad(‘rs 
of the movement, as fur as I can judge from their I'oiinmmications and the 
way they act, that tliey would like the Government lo he more than neutral; 
they would like the Government to i>e decidiHlly in their favor. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, they want you to be more than neutral? 
They want you to be biased in their favor? 

Mr. Travieso. Exactly. I can;say that, for lii.stancc, Mr. lgl(‘sias hiiriself is a 
man that if he gets a letter from tli<* governor .saving, in tlic course of the 
usual procedure, the governor addresses liiin “My dear Mr. Igleslas,” and 
when Mr. Iglesias gets such a letter from the governor, at the first opportunity 
or at the first meeting he has he reads tiiat letter from the governor and , 
makes those organizations belicwe that he is a private and Intimate friend of 
the governor and has “ pull ” with the ailnilnlst ration, and all that ; and he goes 
as far as to say sometimes that the Governnumt Is wltli him, and that Is the 
propaganda he makes among the people. Tliat is a natural fwling to have. 
Perhaps I W'ould feel the same way. I <lo not blame him for It, and 1 think 
that is part of his duty, to get everybwly on his side ami to get everybody to 
help him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is the policy of the Government In labor 


disputes? 

Mr. Tbavieso. To be entirely Impartial and to use Its influence, wdienever 
nec*es.sary, to see that Justice I.s done the laboring classes, and that we did dur- 
ing the last strike. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you regard the conditions of the workers better 
or worse since American occupation? 

Mr. Tbavieso. I think they are better, taken as a w hole. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. What a(lvantai 2 :es to the worker do you see in 
American occupation? 

Mr. Tuavieso. I think prior to American occupation for a number of years 
the majority of these people living In the country were anemic. We started, I 
think, with an iipj)roprlatlon of $75,000 a year to start a campaign against 
anemia, nml then wo reduced that gradually as the anemia was <llsappeHring, 
and the nuinlK^r of cas<*s that have been curetl from this dlsese is several hun- 
dred thousand people that have been treated successfully. 

Commlsskmer Weinstock. What are the disadvantages to the worker under 
American occupation as Compared to what they were before American occupa- 
tion? 

Mr. Travieso. I do not believe they have any new disadvantages, except, per- 
haps, the cost of living may be a little — It Is higher than It used to be. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That, of course, is a world condition? 

IMr. Travieso. Yes ; that Is a world condition. 

O/ommlssloner Weinstocjk. And not confined to Porto Ric*o? 

Mr. Travieso. You could not blame anybody for it. 

Commissioner Weinstock. On the whole, you would say the workers are 
better off under American occupation than they were under Spanish rule? 

Mr. Travieso. I think they are. I think the Island as a whole is better off 
In every other respect. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are there Socialists and I. W. W.’s in Porto Rico? 

Mr. Travieso. I do not know. It Is haril to draw the line l)etween Socialists 
and 

(Commissioner Weinstock. And the L W. W.’s? They usually announc-e them- 
selves ; those that are Socialists announce themselves as Socialists, and those 
that are I. W. W.’s announce themselves as I, W. W.’s. 

Mr. Travieso. For Instance, if you ask 100 citizens in Porto Ri<*<>, 99 will tell 
you that Mr. Igleslas la a Socialist, and I know Mr. Agleslus do<^s not admit 
the fact that he is. He would deny that, and yet ninety-nine men out of one 
hundred will tell you that he Is, Judging by ids preachings. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are there any socialistic organ i74itions there, any 
iKHlles that call themselves socialistic groups? 

Mr. Traviesto. There is a group culled Socialists up there in one place. They 
won the last election. There was a majority split, and then the Sindulists got 
the better of It and they elected a mayor wlio claims to be a Socialist. 

Commi.ssloner Weinstoc k. Are there any gi’oups theiv that call themselves 
I, W. W.’s — lndet>endent Workers of the World? 

Mr. Travieso. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Complaint was made by one witness that Porto 
Rico* has been having hard times. From what you know of world conditions, 
are the times In Porto Rlc'o any harder than they have been universally for the 
last two or three years? 

Mr. Travieso. At the present time, perhaps, Porto Rico Is far better off than 
most of the South American countries because, owing to the Eiii*opean war, the 
price of sugar has gone up very high. I believe they are selling now pretty 
close to $5. The sugar people are making money now. That is why we believe 
that they should pay better wages to tlie employees. 

C^iminlssloner Weinstock. The previous witnesses seemed to have grievances 
against the oftlclals. Now, do you know from your knowledge whether their 
• grievances are greater against the American ofllclals or the native officials? 

Mr. Travieso. The point Is that the grievances are all of such n general 
nature, nothing Is specific. In that letter in which I replied to Mr. Igleslas I 
sent to him in reply to hi.s complaint I told him very plainly that the ctnirts 
were open to him, to any citizen that cared to present a complaint against any 
individual. Under our law, and every other law that you know of, you can not 
c*omplnln of a man unless you have it In writing under oath. 

(Commissioner Weinstix^k. Are the judges natives? 

Mr. Travieso. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstdck. Are the judges of the supreme court? 

Mr. Travieso. They have two American judges and three Porto Ricans. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How are the supreme court judges chosen? 

Mr. Travieso. Ry appointment by the President of the Unlteti States. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And do you think that the condition of Porto 
Rico would have been better or worse if the United States had treated Porto 
Rico as Cuba~gave her absolute Independence? 
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Mr. Tbavieso. ThAt ia a very dilticiilt Questluti to luiswer, hut T nru very 
frank In iny statement and my opinion, jiud 1 want to trv the American rule 
as far as possible before I decide in favor (»f indej>endence! 

Commlasiimer Weinstock. So at this time you would not ad\ocjite It? 

Mr. TRAt lESO. I would not only n(>t mlvt>cate it hut 1 have it oi>enly. 

and bravely, I might say. 

Commissioner Weinhrx k. Is there a demaml for indeiK'udeiueV 

Mr. Tbavieso. Yes, sir; It doesn’t extend very hirgel>. hut It is there, 

Commissioner \VKiA.sTorK. From what branch of .society «loes this demand 
come, from tiie w(»rker? 

Mr. Tuvmeso. Not from the worker exactly, but from the imu who are agi- 
tating this, one i.s tlie s{>eaker of the Iiouse of delegate.s, 

Commissioner Wein stock. What wouhl happen to-djiy it’ the Unitc^d Slates 
would separate Porto Rico from this country and gl\c it ahsolute imlciHUKleiicc'? 
Would the conditions he any better for the workm*? 

Mr. Travieso, I don’t think it wouhl he better olT. 1 would not llUe to ti> It. 

C»>mml.ssloner Weinstock. The workers would have nothing tt> gain h.\ li>at? 

IMr. Tuavieso. I don’t think they would, in the present condltiim of ihirojK?, 
because if an> thing couhl save u.s it would be a market for our coHee. If we 
had go<Ml prices for our coffee the economic prolilem would Ih‘ solved. 

(Commissioner Wkinstim k. Did I understand from >oijr previous statements 
that tiie lirst act of violence was committeii in tlie recent lalior ironble l)> tlie 
workers? 

Mr. Tuavie.so. Yes, sir; at VietpU's. 

(k)mmissiouer Weinstwk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tkavieso. It apfK'ars so from tlie reports subndlb^l to the conmdsslon 
and from the letter of Mr. Iglesia.s's attorney. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. That the flr.st act of violence csiine from the 
workers ? 

Mr. Tkavieso. Yes, sir; it gni.v.s tliat tliere. 

Commissioner Wei a stock. What is >our lax rate? 

Mr. Tkavieso. Oia* per cent on flie a.s.ses.scd value of the [iropciMy. 

Commi.ssioner Wkinstock. And how l.s property a.s.scssed, full value or part 
value? 

Mr. Travieso. ProiKTty is assessed; for instance, agrlcultlural land is tuxisl 
so mutdi i)er acre. 

Commis.sioner Wkinstock. Is it taxed at the .sidling price? 

Mr. Tkavieso. At what we considered to he tlie market value. We hm>, for 
instance, If sugar lands are selling for .$201) an acre, that is w-hat tliey are 
assessed at. 

Commissioner. Wei NST oi'K. F'or full value? 

Mr. Travieso. Yt‘s. sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. About 1 ptT cent? 

Mr. Travieso. Yes, sir. 

Coininlssioncr ()’(%innell. You spoki* aliout the oilicers of the Island iKung 
neutral, between the employer and lanploycH*, indicating that they vv«»ul<l nm 
mlvl.se either side, only in the line of keeping peace. Did not the govmmor of 
the island address the cigar makers and advise them to return to work on the 
terms of the en)ph>yerV 

Mr. Travieso. The present governor? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ye'<, sir. , 

Mr. Travieso. I have no knowledge of that. At that time I was not In the 
position I occupy now. 

C'Ommissioner O’Connell. My Information I.s that he did, ami advised tJuMii 
to return to work on tlie terms of the employers, and that tlie empioyt'es re- 
fused to accept the advice, and later on made a settlement with tlie cigar com- 
panlos on a much better basis iliaii was suggestcsl by the governor or offered 
by the employers, which to my mind would imllcate that the governor was 
interesteil, at lea.st, to have them a<*<'ede to the wishes of their employers. 

Mr. Travieso. I would not ileny or admit tlie fact, because I have no in- 
formation whatever on the matter. I am absolutely Ignorant about those facts. 

Ckimmlsaloner O’Conneli,- You say that the conditions are better there than 
they were formerly, which I suppose everylKKly will coiimle. Do you think 
that the fact that workers in Porto Rico organize themselves Into wdiatever 
form tliey may have, even though it may l»e small in nuinlier, has not had a 
beneficial influence on the Island? 

Mr. Travieso. I think it has. I wish all of them would be organized. 
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Commissioner 0 'Connei.l. You tliluk It would be well for them all to be 

organisjed ? 

Mr. TRAViEfcio. I think so. 

C()minlH.sionor Wkinstock. It would liave tlu» effect of bringing better legis- 
lation to the Island? 

Mr. Tbavikso. Ye.s, sir; and the mere fact of their organizing would be an 
evidence of progress. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It would Indhate that they were becoming more 
intelligent by organization? 

Mr. Tkavieso. Yes, sir ; more intelligent. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. We thank you, Mr. Travieso. 

Mr. Tkavieso. I want to tell the commission, in closing, to consider that the 
work we are doing now in the Island, the Oovernment and all, we are de- 
stroying tlie work of 400 years, and have only had a cliance of 16 years, and 
it is hard to destroy 400 years in 16 years. 

Chairman Walsh. We tliaiik yon vei-y mucli for your attendance. 

Chairman Walsh. I belie\e you stated that you had a matter, Mr. Martinez, 
that you could present in ir> minutes, covering the cigar makers, which you liad 
not an opportunity wliou you were tirst upon the .stand? 

Mr. loLEHiAH. On the question of the cigar makers’ strike, we liave agreed it 
sluil be tive minutes to me ami live minutes to liim. 

The Oh AIRMAN. This will have to l)e concluded by 0 o’clock. Y«)U may pro- 
ceed, Mr. Iglcslas. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. SANTIAGO IQLESIAS— Recalled. 

Mr. Iglksias. It has Ikhui stated l)> the secretary of Porto Uico, Mr. Travieso, 
(hat In certain st'clions of the island 18 hn‘s started at dllTerent places, and 
just at that rairticular place, Aguada. I want to stale that in that particular 
place there never has Ikhmi a strike — no .strike at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Wliere is the closest place tliere was a strike to that 
place? 

Mr. Iolesias. About 10 miles, perhaps. Tli<‘ men who were arrostoil there 
have been set free, because no specific charge lias Imhmi proved against them. 
Tlie reason for taking tliem was because it was nimorcHl that a strike was to 
fake place*, and to i)revent this strike tlio.*<e men that wimn* named as the leaders 
were taken to Jail and accused of fires (hat never occurn'd. 

I want to refer to the fact tlnit wg m‘ver have said that our men In Vieque.s 
should oppose the ixilloo. Our attorney, in giving us the information from 
VltHpies, took himself tlie opinion from (lie “ peoiile of Porto Uico,” from the 
tlscal, in ortler to convince everyiiody that he liad not Intended to lie passionate 
111 giving ills views and liis opinion. The “ pe(»ple of Porto Uico” are repre- 
seiiHMl l)y the fiscal, lie represents tliem as attacking tirst, and not us. We are 
convinced the iK)ll<*e attacked the poor men first and killed thi'in, and tliat other 
|>eopU*, Unit are not even workingmen or strikers, In order to prevent the police 
to kill more men, Injured tlie.se police and attacked the police in order to pre- 
\ent more killing. But we never said (hat our men or the workingmen attacked 
tlie iiollci* tirst. It was the tlscal who .says tiiat, not ns. 

It has been said that the application for habeas corpus was presented to the 
court In favor of us in Ponce in order to ask for the rinluctiou of bull. No; we 
liave presente*<l a habeas corpus at tlie court of Ponce the following day of 
being orresttnl, asking that these men be set free and treatetl as innocent men 
and not because we had to ask a riMluction of ball. The district attorney there 
made the agreement with our attorneys to let us go frt'e on $300 bail pending an 
information or investigation that he wanted to make. He took nearly 60 days 
to get that information. The same day that we were Invited to come to this 
country to appear before this commission, then the charge was Introduced by the 
liscal at Ponce. 

Mr. Travieso stateil that I nske<l for the military regiment of Porto Rico to 
come to the camp. Tliat is true — In our favor. The governor of Porto Rico 
told me that he ctiiild not do anything, that the iwlice had the right to do it, 
and that we would have help to maintain the law; that if we wanted to hold a 
meeting we must apply to the police, and the police will see if we have the 
right or not. But we said to him that, “ You, in your proclamation, indicated 
that the iieaceful pnraders and meetings could be held if they were peaceable,” 
He said, “ The iK>llc*e will tell you.” The police have told us, “ We will not 
liermit those meetings, even peaceable,” He said, “ Well, perhaps because they 
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are afraid of trouble.” Then I say to the Kovornor. “ If they fear any outbreak, 
you have about 1,000 soldiers. They c-ould take to the lune ‘fields ; but we ouKht 
to be permitteil to hold meetings and siK‘ak to the iK'Ople.” He said, “No; be- 
cause if I call the soldiers, then public opinion will believe that there is some 
more serious trouble.” 

Mr. Travieso said that the land had never been grantcHl free from the legis- 
lature or through the legislation of the Hoxernuient. I (U'chire here that about 

6.000 acres has been grauted to a man called Horda, a business man, \\lihout 
any payment to the people of Porto Itico, and that land now Is under contract 
with a sugar corporation, and it gets about .SIO.(RK) or Jflo.ooo a year, and the 
people of Porto Hico did not get a cent. Some other i)ieces of land of 5tH) and 

11.000 and 1,000 acres are given to several individuals. The legislature has 
granted pieces of land to a lot of men — rich men — that has the value of more 
than $50,0(X), free of any cost to them. TJie same tliijig has hetui dori(‘ with 
tlie Young Men’s Christian Association and with sonic other associations that 
the workingmen have no use of. 

Mr. Travieso .said .something about the reduction of tlie scliool budget. It 
lias been said it was because of tlu‘ revenues aial tin* taxes lluit can not bo 
jiaid into the treasury. 1 .say that at the last <lay of .June the same sum of 
money will be spent in Porto Ui «‘0 as was siieiit in previous years, and we will 
have a net r(*duction of more tlian left in tlie scliool budget. Put in 

taking into consideration tlie dKYereiU'e betwi^en tlie last budget and the present 
one is only a .so-called economy of .$.">06,000 or less, and you will see Unit the 
naluctiou of tlie budget took place in the school item, taking more tlian 
$700,000— $735,535. 

I will .say further on this that the same legislature lliat has reduced the .scluHd 
luidget lias given more than $80, (KK) or $PK),(XK) perhai>s to the sugar-growers’ 
association in this way: They lm\o a so-called experiiiimital agricultural station 
for their own busiiie.ss. We have anotlier experimental station creatvd by the 
Federal Government. That experimental station of tlie sugar-gowers’ associa- 
tion was made by collections among the difierent manufaelurers and sugar 
centrales, by one giving $li,(XK) and another $l,0tK), etc. Put now tlu‘ ptsiplo 
of Porto Rico have to pay tlie expenses and do tlie work for the employ <‘rs, for 
(he sugar interests, and tlie legi.slature passics a law' to iniy the land of tlie so- 
called agricultural experimental station and pay a mortgagi* of about $30, (HR) 
and tlien $80,000 more for the lami, and phu‘(‘ on the pt'ople of I^irto Rico the 
burden of paying about $30,(KKJ or .$‘40,0<M) to pay the clieinists and tlie agri- 
cultural exiierts and some otlier mcti in order to do tlie work for tlui employees 
and for tlie sugar Interests tliere, and in the same budget where there was a 
cut in the edu<*allon bmlget. 

Chairman ai.sh. ’J'lie education budget was cut dowm more than $7tK),000, 
and the legislature approjiriatcd or $l(KM)O0 for this expiTimeiital sta- 

tion that wa.s for the benefit of tin* sugar growers alone? 'J'liat is your state- 
ment? 

Mr. loLKSi.AS. Yes; that Is it; and put the payment on tlie people of Porto 
Rico for years to come. 

Mr. Travieso said something about the mnnicijail .)udge of Vieques aiul w'hat 
lie did In changing the .sentences or tin* <latt‘S of tlie siuitcnces. That statement 
comes from our attorney himself, ami it is so. He referred to us in that state- 
ment. That statement will be verified in Porto Rico, because one of the great 
tilings we will get from tliis commlsshui will i>e tliat this Is (lie first time that 
Porto Rico will know how' these Investigations were carried on iiy the Govern- 
ment of Porto Rico, and who pays tlie (Jovernment of Porto Rico, and how those 
dtx'iiments have been written am] glviui to tlie Government of Porto Rico. 
Everybody thinks that some friends of (he people mentioned here have written 
the reports. They appear Ixfore the pi^ople as Impartial and Just men. We 
will know now from your record.s who are responsible for the situation in 
Porto Rico. 

Chairman Walsh. You have Just one minute more. 

Mr. IcLKSfAs. Referring to Mr. Bills, the cliief of the department of labor, 
he said It was unfair to refer to the lawyers working In his department. Yes; 
they work as lawyers. They are paid to put down the gamblers and other 
things like that, and it Is all mixeil up In the .same political family. The Iwss 
of this chief in Fajardo Is a shareholder in that sugar-growers’ assf>clatlon, 
and an important politician, and at tlie same time a brother-in-law of Mr. Bird, 
and the Judge of that town Is another brother-in-law. The bc>s8 of this man 
Is a brother-in-law of that man, who Is a chief of the entire labor department. 
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They are brotiiers-in-Iaw anti soasria-hiw — the mayors and fudges — vvljole fami- 
Iie» that take the localities there and they do the things they please. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else you have to say you will have to submit In 
writing. You, Mr. Martinez will have to submit your statement in writing 
In the record, If you desire to say anything further. 

Mr. Iglesias subsequently submitted the following letter; 


San Juan, P. R., Jnne 2,% 1915. 

Hoti. Fhank P. Walsh, 

Chairman Commisaion on Industrial Relatirms, 

Transportation Buildinp, Chicasfo, III. 

Dear Sm: In addition to all what we have stateil before the Commission on 
IiMlustrlal Relations, during the hearing held at the Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, r>. 0., May 26, and the several charges preferred against the administra- 
tion of Porto Rico, we are also inclosing to you herewith copy of a statement 
made, published in one of the biggest papers of the island In regard to tlreft, by 
one of tlie district prosecuting attorneys of Porto Rico that have been for many 
ye<ips In that p<isitlon. This copy is sent to you such as I offered you when 
the sittings of the commission were adjourned at Washington, D. C. 

We are aiso Inclosing you herewith a copy ^ of our oftlcial organ, ‘‘Justicia,” 
and have marked with re<l pend! an article of said paper in which we are 
ansrwerlng to the statements tiiat have been publlslie<l by “The Porto Rico 
Prfjgress,” which Is regar<le<! In Porto Rico a.s the official organ of the govern- 
ment of this islaml, and whi<*h ]>robabIy may be Inspireil by the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, wldch is a deptuidency of the War Department, and umler 
W’hlch bureau are all the affairs of Porto Rico. 

We beg to call your attention to the article In our paper which is an answer 
to ** Tlie Porto Rico Progress,” and more pjtrtlcularly to the quot<*d i>aragrai>fiH 
of “ The Porto Rico Progress ” that w’hen rt'ferring to the labor representatives 
before the Commission on Industrial Relations says as fcdlows: 

‘‘Also they were unfortunate in having come Into contact with the Commission 
on Industrial Relations, vvhos<» gcmerul atfitmie on labor questions undoubt- 
edly has given them a false irnprmsion on the attitude of ITnde Sam iilmself. 

“At Washington, hearing It deveIope<l tlmt all the witnesses from Porto Rico 
want a congressional Investigation or a cjireful study by some commission 
apiM)lnte<i by Congress. Absolutely nothing can be accomplished by such an 
Investigation. 

•* But the question of Interest to Porto Rico Is: To what will this investigation 
amount? 

“ To which I venture to nuswor, Nothing.” 

We do insist that tlie (‘oiigress of the ITiilted States should inquire Into the 
true conditions of the island, and we are sure that due justice and sincere pro- 
teethm may be provide<i for the lalawers of this island by C^ongress when enact- 
ing any law or tlie now organic act for the people of Porto Rico. 

Very respeci fully, yours. 


Santiago Tolesta.s, 

PreskU'Ht of the Free Federation of the Workinpmen of Porto Rico. 


[TranMlatkm.l 

Paraobaphs From a Statement Made Public by Mb. Anoel Acosta Quintero, 
Prosecutino Ati’obney of the District od' Mayaguez, P. R., Taken From 
THE Paper ” La Democ^bacta.” 

accessories on PARTY OF THE FRAUD DONE AGAINST INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

The recent Are in city wartl (locally kn«>wm) Puerta de Tlerrn, San Juan, the 
cancelling of the policies against Are In connection with the same, have lirougbt 
some protest from the press. We under.stand the insurance companies did wimt 
was right. Those whose polices have been cancelled need have no fear, for 
they will henceforth be more “ assured ” agalnsit the rl^ of arson. A sad 


igcBimltted ta printed form. 
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official and professional experiem-e ha.s taught us that the caiUHjlIIng of <i*i tain 
policies has avoided a calamity and a coutiugnitiou as well. 

We have seen the insurance winpuiiy agents many times In (‘otmectlon with 
the police and have suggesteil to them the advisihility, pursuant to cm‘tniii i^e- 
ports and investigations, of cancelling certain |>ollcles. 

This advice has been heai*il and grave dangers (lires) have btHUi avoldnl in 
so doing. 

In our official and professional practh-e we m-cnslonally find that real estate 
buildings insurtnl and then destroy tsl hy lire for the most i)art are Insuretl for a 
larger sum than tlu\t given for tlic efleris of \uluatioii and taxation on pniiKTiy. 

Tenement houses (ranchoues) or iunisos that are onl.\ taxed for $800, $1.0tK) 
appear as belug insured for $1,500, $1!.000. and even $8,000. 

Some tliere are wlio live In insured houses; otliers there are who live In 
liou.ses that are not insurtHl ; but the tenant in elllier case lias his fnridture and 
household effects insiiml eveu for a larger amount than they arc wortii, and 
there is no dAta at the internal-revenue ollicc of sudi a valuation. 

In cases like tlicse tlie agent wlio issues the policy Is just as guilty as tlic 
applicant. lMoreo\er, \Ne believe tliat tlie insuran<*e comjiany agents in Midi 
cases liave acted up true. 

Tlie crime — not of ars<m, but of fraudulent de^'truction of InsurtMl proiMM’ty, 
causing at the same time tlie destruction of tliose not iusurt‘d — Ims l>ecome 
natural, it 1ms liecoino deep roob'd ami coinnionplace among, and it is ikvcs- 
sary that tlie upriglit isniple and tlie legislature put a stop to this. It is high 
time that tlie ulnise sliould lie <lone away ultli, and that tills almse, tliis slmine- 
less act of many an c\il(loer an<l thief current lie disi-ounigiMl among us, for 
there is a tendeiu'y tliat the good Torto Ui< an people are oidy capaiile of com- 
mitting arson. 


STATEMENT OF GOV. ARTHUR YAGER. 

( Jo\i.i{\ Mi;\T Horsi:, Porta Uiro, June 8, lltlTj. 

dENTi.EMEN : I liovc 1)0011 Informed In l(*tlers received from Mr. Martin Tra- 
vieso, jr., and Mr. J. C. Bills, wlio an» at jireseiit in Washington, tiiat in tlie Iiear- 
ing befoi'e the (.commission on Jiulustrial Relations, May 20. in regard lo tlie re- 
cent strike aiiioiig the sugar \\ork«‘rs of Porto Ui<‘o, tlie statement way made by 
Mr. Igleslas and corroboratfsi by Mr. (h)mp(‘rs tlmt, during the (Igar miiluT.s* 
.strike in 1914 (Jov. Yager advisinl the strikers to return to work upon the condi- 
tions set forth l)y tiie employers. 

I desire to state einphutically tliat both Mr. Iglc.^ias and Mr. (lonipm’s are 
mistaken ; that I did not give any sudi advice at any time and e.simdally at the 
ionference held in my office between tln‘ parties to that controversy, some time 
in March. 

First, ill support of my statement to this effect, T de.slre to submit In the 
first place the explicit stateinmit of Mr. .1. Bills, th(‘ (‘hief of the hur(‘uii of 
labor, who was piTsmit during the \\hole of the conference, wliicli lastecl sev(‘ral 
hours, ami who understood everytidng tliat was said by all parties, both In 
English and in Spanish, and who.se. recolh*ctl on Is clear, ami wlio.se tt‘stlmony Is 
unequivocal on this ixilnt. Secondly, tlic testimony of my secretary, Mi*. Miguel 
Mufioz Morales, N\ho was also present during the ^^Ilole coiiferimco and acted 
as interpreter for me ami for tiio.se lio spoki* in Siiaiilsh. 

StH'oiid, it is not at all probhl)l<*, in a conference at which l)oth jiartlc^s were 
represented and whicli had lieen <*alle<l l»y tlie govis'uor to secure a setthauent 
of tlie matters in controver.'<.\ belwiaai tlaan, that tlie governor would have 
given any such advl(*e to either side. TIh‘ entire jnirp<>se of tlie conference was 
to bring tlie parties together In onler that tliey miglit talk over, face to face 
with each otlu*r, tlic matters in contn»ver\v .and see If th(*y could not come to 
some .sort of ugn*<*ment, hy coiiqiromlse or iiiutiiul concession, wlilcli would en<| 
the strike and bring aliout a reopening of the factories and a return of the 
laborers to work. Tlie pnq^er attitude of tbe go\ernor was simply to impress 
if possible ufKin lioth parties tlie iiitere.sts of the public at large in having the 
matter settled and the industry c«)ntinue. I urn i>erfectly sure that I never for 
one moment departed from this attitude of comiilete impartiality us betweeu 
the tw'o parties. I remember clearly tliat it was a complicated matter, full of 
technical details as to grades and shaiies of cigars ami nieth(Kls of payment, 
which I did nut fully understand, but all of wlilch had a bearing upon the 
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amount of wa;?os paid to dlfforent classes of workmen and the methods of con- 
ducting? tlie business. All these thinprs were thrashed out by the participants in 
the conference,, and much to ray regret they separated without reaching an 
agreement. 

Third, in proof of the fact that this was my attitude throughout the entire 
.strike I desire to submit letters written by me to the employers and the laborers 
sit the time when the strike was Anally settled on June 8, 1914. These letters 
will show conclusively that I did not undertake to judge as between the parties, 
but simply to urge upon both parties the importance of arriving at a settlemejit 
because of the suffering produced among the families of the workers, and be- 
cause of the damage done to the community at large through the prolongation 
of the sirike. I also Inclose copies of some correspondence between myself and 
Mr. G, W. Perkins, infernational pre.sident of the Clgsir Makers’ International 
Union of America, Chicago, 111., wliich will also .show the sT>lrit and purpose of 
the government throughout the strike, and indicate clearly that Mr. Perkln.s 
himself understoo<l and appreciated my per.sonal elTorts to secmre'a fair settle- 
ment. I also .send a letter written to Mr. Gompers <hiring the progress of the 
strike. It is hardly necessary for me to explain that when I emphasized to Mr. 
Gompers the imiK^rlance “for all llie interests concerned, and e.specially for 
the laibllc Interests, that these strikers should all go back to work,” I did not 
me.iin to imply that they should go ba<*k upon terms or under conditions laid 
<lown by the em]»Ioyers, but that they should get together and agree upon some 
fair settlement of the points in dispute and resume their work under conditions 
satisfactory to them. 

\'('ry rc’spectfully, 

AHTiirn Y.\okk, Governor, 

The honorable the CoTkiMissiox on iNnrsriuvr. Reiations, 

Wiishinyton, 1). V. 


[Cigar Makers' luternallonal Union ] 


(’hica(jo, Tta.., June 11)1), 

Hon. Aktht'h Y.\oer, 

Governor of Porio RicOy San Juan, P, R, 

Dfaii Sir: I have your esteemed favor of the 10th and note with more than 
passing interest all that you say in connection with the strike of the <‘lgar 
makers and the final outcome. 

At a baiKiuot given to Pr(‘sl<lent Gompers and myself when leaving San .Tuan, 
among other things, I said that no one could successfully govern the people of 
a‘ny country, without the governing forces thoroughly understanding the temper- 
UKMit of tile peoiile and realizing fully the former and present conditions, and 
knowing something of the hopes and aspirations of the people from their own 
standpoint. I jialge from your letter and what you said personally th.nt you 
are in accord with the fundamental sentiment underlying the foregoing state- 
ment. I am conscious of the fact tliat circumstances over wiiich you had no 
control made the situation a delicate and a difilcult one to handle. 

With assurance of apprt*clation for the sentiments expressed in your letter, 
I am, 

Yery truly, yours. 


G. W. Perkins, Tnt. Prest. 


June 10, 1914. 

Mr. G. W. Perkins, 

Monon Building, Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir: I recelveil in due cour.se of mail and read with much interest your 
letter of the 24th of April. 

I assure you that I have kept in mind steadily the ideas and purposes which 
you credited me with at the time of your visit here and w-hich you express so 
clearly in the letter referred to. 

Of course you will have learned before this reaches you that the cigar makers* 
.strike has at last been settled in a manner satisfactory to both parties. Cer- 
tain Issues w'ere waived, and what I take w'as the main issue — that of wages — 
was compromi.seil, and the factories are to be opened and the laborers go back 
to work to-morrow. 

I rejoice greatly in the settlement and in the Increase of wages which the 
laborers w’ere able to secure, and now I desire to assure you of two things: (1) 
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That I labored constantly to secure just this kind of a settlement fhroii^li all 
the three months and more of the strike. The first eonftM-enee that was h(‘hl 
was ari-anml at my suggestion, the se<‘ond one likewise, and the third and 
last one was arranged in response to a sptM-lal nniuest that I inadi^ of both 
parties to get together and make another effort to come to a setthanent ; atal 
\vhen this last conference was In session and seetned to have rtNicluvd a dead- 
lock, I sent to tliem a special message urging tiieni not to gi\e up the matter 
until a settlement was readied. T am tliankful to say tliat they took iieart 
again and did reach a settlement. (2) In spite <»f all this 1 think the lahorers 
here have allowed themselves to he iu*ejiidic<‘d airainst the (l(»vornnient heeanse 
tlioy have not all of them clearly realized the weight of ro'^piui'Nihilily ])laced niMui 
the authorities to keep the ixmce and preserve order. Some of (he strikers, 1 do 
not believe there wore many, were imhueil with the i<h‘M of ac(*ompllsl»ing (liclr 
jnirpose by violence, and It W’as nec(‘<sary for tlic' (Mitiia* administration to he 
firm and alert in Its efforts to kin^p .order. This was sometimes misinteriireted 
into a lack of sympathy with the <*ansc of the hihon'rs. Of course 1 am not so 
foolish as to charge the whole organization with rosponslliihty for tlie a<is of 
a few of its members or sympathizers; hut in a time of struggle and e\eitement 
like tills the great body of hihorm-s are not always aliie to k»H‘p chair In tlu^ir 
minds the issues involved and to do jnsliec to tliose wlio lin\c the ilifilcnlt task 
of preserving the peace and enfon‘lng tlie law reganlli'ss of tlu*lr lUM'sonai 
sympathies. 

I am writing thus freely to yon becauM' T am of tiic oi>inlon that IMr. (Jompm’s 
was liimseif perhaps somewhat prcjiulie<Ml iiy flu' vigorous rejiresiMitat Ions imnh* 
to him by local leaders. However, we can cmdainly all rejoice now in llie set- 
tlement of the difiiciilties in an entindy honorahle way, which T think was 
prcferal)l(‘ to any way, oven that of arbitration. 

Witli liest wishes for you, and assuring you alwa>s of my interest in the 
cause of the toiling mass(‘s everywhere, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 

.XaTirra Ywa.ii. <lov< nior. 


Sax Jr\x. W U.. Jmu' S. nn I 


To the patiicft nt conference for the aeitlnncnf of the t(»hn (<‘0 xirikr. 

Oextif^mex: Wlien (lie imlustrlal life of a ])eo]d<* is n]*l)e«l l>y a rupture 
of tlie relations between labor and capital it i)eeomcs llic duty of all piihlle- 
minded citizens and especially of all wlio ar<' <*lmrged with piildic jxisitlons of 
trust, to exiTt every possiiile effort to jiroiuote a iu’ojku’, satisfactory, tind (‘x- 
peditious settlement of such cfuitrovcrsy. 

A long-continued struggle brings serious suffering md only upon the parties 
immediately interested but also upon the pnhlii* at large. Prompted by this 
sense of <Uity, I have appealed to you, the represmitatlves of the parties in- 
volved in this .strike, to mesd in eonfenmee and make a flirt I kt attempt to 
reach an agreement upon the questions still at issue; and I am mwv sending 
this brief message to express to you, on iudialf tin' p(‘opl(* of Porto Kico, ami 
especially in behalf of the families who are now^ so bravely enduring suffm’Ing 
and privation because of tills struggle, my arqireciation of the promptness with 
W’hich you have resi^oiided to my rixpiest (hat you meet again in coiifei-ismi*. I 
desire to extend also mv enrne.st liopc (lint you will continue tlie negotiations 
begun under such propitious nsuphvs until a proper and henoficial agreement 
can be reached, an agreement that will pnmiote better and more lasting rela- 
tions l)etween the employers and employes of the tobacio Industry of Porto 


Cjongratulating you iipon the progress you have already made toward a 
settlement, and tnisting that you will. In a patriotic and lirond-mliided sjilrlt, 
be able to agree upon a fair and lionorahle ,s<*ttlement, T am, 

Very sincerely, yours, 






Jr.NE 3, 1914. 

Mr. PnrDENCt ItmsRA Martixez, 

PresMent Central Htrilce Committee, 

Fcderaci6n Libre, Luna Sitreet, Han Juan, P. R. 

Dear Sir: I have receive<l a coniiniinicatlon from the preshlent and the 
secretary of tlie /‘Concejo General de Oflclo.” and also a copy of the resolu- 
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tlons adopted by the general a5?sembly held May 27 In the house of dele- 
gates, San Joan, making an appeal to me to do what I can to aid- them in 
securing a peaceful settlement of the controversy between the cigar makers 
and the Porto Rico American Tobacco Co. I am addressing this reply to their 
communication to you as the i)resi<lent of the central strike committee, hoping 
you will ci>mmunl(.*ate It to them. 

In view of the fact that this strike has continued now for more than three 
months and has closed the factories of Piierta de Tierra ami Bayamdn, Inflict- 
ing great loss not only upon the parties iiniiK'diately concerned but also upon 
the inerchmits and general buslne.ss of the community, and entailing great 
suffering upon many innof-ent ptniple, I have ooncliideti that it would be proper 
for me to re<iuest that another conference be hekl by the meniliers of your 
coimnlttee and the ofiicials of the company. 

I am aware tlmt one or two c«uifereiices liave been held before this and have 
failed to effect a paciflc settlement; but I am comi)elle<l to believe that both 
parties rejilly desire a paciflc settlenicut o*f this disastnnis strike, and I am, 
therefore, led to hope that continued discussion of the differences between the 
parties will eventually lead to a paciflc settlement. At any rate it will 
assuredly do no harm to make another effort to secure a paciflc .settlement of 
a controvor.sy which is so harmful to all parties concerned and to the public 
as well. 

I have, therefore, commissioned the bureau of labor of the insular govern- 
ment to have an Interview with you and also with the ollieials of the company, 
with a vl(‘w to arranging u conference. I hope you will accetle to this ar- 
rangement. 

With sincere respect, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 


Abtiiuu Yaglh, Cover nor. 


June 3 , 1914 . 

Mr. .ToTfN Fkese, 

Vice Presidciiit Porto Rivo American Tohaero Company, 

Han A nan, Porto Rico. 

Pkau Sir: [ have received a commnnieatloii from the president and the 
secretary of the “(loneejo (leneral de Olieios,” ami also a copy of the n'soln- 
tlons adopted by the general assembly held May 27 in the house of delegates. 
Sun .Ttian, making an ai»iM‘ul to me to do ^^hat I can to aid them In .securing a 
peaceful setthnnent of tlie contr(»ver.sy between the cigar maker.s and your 
company. 

Fn view of the fact that this strike has continued now for more than three 
months and has closed the factorhvs of Puerta de Tierra ami Rayamou, In- 
flicting great loss not only upon the parties ImmKllately coneerned hut also 
upon the merchants and general business of the community and entailing great 
suffering upon many innocent iK*ople, I liave concluded tlmt It would be proper 
for me to rtMiiiest that another eonfenmee be held by the olflcials of your 
company and the coimiiittee of the strikers. 

I am nware that one or two conferences have l>ei*n held before this and 
have failed to effect a paciflc .settlement; but I am coinptdled to Imlieve that 
both parties really desire a pacific .settlement of this disastrous stfike, and I 
am thoref<»re led to believe that continued <llscus.sion of the differences he- 
twwn the parties will eventually lead to a pacific .settlement. At any rate It 
will assuredly do no harm to make another effort to stv\ire a pacific settlement 
of a controversy which is .so harmful to all parties concerned and to the public 
ns well. 

I have therefore commlssione<l the bureau of labor of tlie Insular' govern- 
ment to have an interview with you and also with the committee of strikers 
with a view to arranging a conference. I hope you will accede to this 
arrangement. 

With sincere respect, I am. 

Yours, very truly, 


ARTHirB Yager, Governor. 


April 29, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Gompkrs : I received in due cour.se of mall your letter MTitten 
from Washington with reference to the labor conditions In Porto Rico, and, as 
you suggested in that letter, the laborers of this islaud have occupied a large 
place In my policies and my thoughts. 
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I take tor granted that you furailiarizeil joui-Kelf when here wiih ihe hm 
portant phases of the local situation as to the strike of the cigar iiiakerH i»f 
Porto lUco. and that you have kept in touch with the tlevelopiuenis wiiich have 
taken place since you returne<l to Wuslnngton. 

I uni sure you will agree with me that ll is iinporlant fm* all the Interests 
ct>ncernetl, ami especially for the public interests, that these strikers should 
all go back to work. Every day that passes eiiiphasi/.i's tlie iuiportamv of 
their doing so. Tliere liave hetai some ads of violence, as jou are aware, arid 
all of them st^em to have becm eonimitUsl against iho.si> uho were opposing 
the strikers, Uie last being a well-nigh successful altciniit to assassinate the 
foreman of tlie Bn.xaindn factory, against whom the stiikers cnlcrlalniMl es|w'- 
cial objections and wliose discharge b> the comparu ihe> n\.u]e a coudl- 
lion of tlielr return to work. Such acts as thcs(‘ have grt*atl.\ in Hired the 
cainie of the strikers and of union labor in general in the cstimali<Mi ol llu‘ 
luiblic. I fear that a'continuation of the contest will Ic.id to still further Injury. 

I am inclosing herein a circular recently IsmumI. hv tlit* committee of sinkers, 
appealing for aid in the United Stales. I*racti<ali> cvcr.v assmiioii made in 
thks appeal is false except the most Imtiortaiit one of all, ami that is that tin* 
striking Avorkmeri and their families are in great need and are siiilciiug 
gr(‘atly for the iioces.sities of life. 1 wish that I could do sound hlng to help 
tlieiu, hut under the circumstances 1 do not think that an> ludp (*\lcnd(Ml along 
the lines of their re(iiK*st would he of any I’eal hcmdil. 

I Inekise also a cof>y of an otih ial report on the strike made hy the bmeau 
of Iul)ur wlilch I am sure Is tborougbly impartial and gives the actual fads. 

I am sending these documeiils (o you with tlie 1 m>ik‘ that .vou ma.v he able 
in some way to bring to bear upon the leaders of the strike here tlie inlhi<Mn*e 
of .vour larger knowltwlge and wl«ler experieiuv*, so as to s<*curi' a settUMiieiit of 
tlie dtflirultH^ and a return of tlie strikers ti> work. 

I have done everything tliat I could to keep tlie pemi*. jiresmwe onler, and 
at the same time promote tiie Interests of the public h.v securing a p^'acefiil 
settlement of the strike. 

With b<s^t wishes for you, I am, 

Yours, very siiu'erely. 


AnriiHK Vvi.iK, (iavd'^Hor, 


Mr. Saml’kf. (fOiiPKRs. 

}yaslunf/to)i, J). C, 


(Tlirough the Ilureau of Insular AtTalrs.) 


[Tigur Makers' Intel iiatioiiul Unian.J 

UiiUAitO, liu.., April .?}, tOt^. 

Hon. AuTirT’R Y agkr. 

Governor of Forto Rifo, H(ut Juan, f\ It. 

Dear Ssib: Being mindful of vour stal<*im*nt made to Presiilcnt (imiipcrs and 
myst^lf on the oiaaisioii of our visit to vour olfice on Marcli 2(>, that it was }our 
de.sire to be helpful in bringing about a liettor iimlerstamliug in the <lgar 
makers’ strike ami a sjansly termlnati'Mi of the same along lines uiutuallv salis- 
ftietory to both sides invoIviHl, I am taking the lilKTt.v of sa.ving that sinci‘ iiiy 
return home I have been furnisbed with regular woekly j'eisu’ts from our r(*pi’e- 
sentutlve in Porto Illco. Tbv-se reports complain bitlorl.v against Ibc aiitborltles 
in «ouu‘ places?, wiio. it is churg(*d. are taking sldc'< with tbc linn, and I should 
judge from the tone of tlie reports that this cjin only sirouse bitter re-smit merit 
on the part of tlie workers now on strike. 

I am sure that all fair-iuimled ami right-thinking nidi and women are 
desirous of bringing about pea<t' In the tobacco imlustry. and T urn frank to say 
that in my judgment this desirable end can not Ik* uccomplisbcHl unless the ful 
rights and privileges and lawful tmriKises of the workers ur<* readily considered 
arwl .safeguarded against any injustice or unwarranted iiitmfereme on tlie part 
of those whose duty, as we understand it. Is to simply the iK‘ace. I should 
judge that the workers of Porto ltic<Mire at least partly aroused to a realization 
of their rights and privileges, and l»ecaus<* of temiierument and eTivlroinuent any 
attempt to unjustly interfere will liave a tendency to arouse l>itt<*r ri*sentmeut 
and unnecessarily delay a just nml fair settlement of the difncully. 

I am of the opinion that If tht'se people now struggling tt> nialntaln uml 
improve living and working conUltlons are beateu by an unwarruuted exercise 
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Atid Intprforence of the police authorities, that while It may temporarily sup- 
press the strike, It will by no means ultimately do so. 

Your manifestation of Interest and apparent desire, on the occasion referral 
to, to be helpful in bringing about stability of employment and fairer condi- 
tions warrants me in urging that in so far as Ilea within your power the rights 
interests, and activities of the cigar makers be safeguarded and protected 
against any unwarrantal or unjust interference on the part of the police power 
of the island. I have personally, verbally, and In writing urged upon our offi- 
cers and members there a strict obedience to all laws and conservative action 
and have urged that our officers and members there agree to .submit the whole 
controversy to arbitration, and I have been assued that they have agreed to 
do so. 

Yours, respectfully, 

G. W. PjcuTciNs, Int, Prest. 


IlEPOFiT or THE (h)VKl{NOU OK T*0RT0 Kico Go\KU 1.\G THE STRIKE OF AGRlCTH.TmAL 

Laborers ox Shoau Piaxtations in Porto IItco. 

San .Tuan, P. P., April JD, tOlo. 

Mr. Pkestbent: In roply to inquiries made from your office of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs, with re.spect to the recent strike of agricultural laborers on 
sugar plantations in Porto Rico, I have the honor to make the following report 
covering the history of this strike from its inception to its conclusion. I also 
inclose documents supporting (he statements made in the form of official 
reports from hscals and other judicial officers and a report from the chief of 
(he Inireau of lalior discussing (he various phases of the matters Involved in 
tlie controversy between the sugar producers ami their laborers. 

The cause of the strike was the low wages and the long hours of labor 
which prevalle<l on the sugar estates in Porto Rico. It is true that low wages 
have been the rule In the Island for a great many years, doubtless for cen- 
turies, but it was felt by the laborers that inasmuch as the wages of some of 
the sugar workers had Ixvn soim^what n‘<luced in the last two years, owing 
to the crisis in this Industry, and inasmuch as the present price of sugar has 
been giaaitly increase<l by the Kuro])ean war. It was an opportune time for the 
W'Rges of tlie sugar workers to be increased. In this view of the matter the 
laborers had tlie entire sympatliy of the public and of the Government. In 
fact, (lie justice of their contention was freely admitted by the owners of the 
sugar .mills. 

Unfortunately there was no organization or leadership whatever among the 
workers in the sugar tlelds, and being generally illiterate and quite amenable to 
Influences outside themselv(*s. tlie situation furnished a great opportunity for 
the professlonaf labor leaders. The opportunity was promptly seized by the 
leaders of the Free Federation of Tadior, and their organizers and speakers 
were sent to all parts of the island not only to foment the strike but also to 
induce the agricultural workers to enter their organization and become per- 
manently amenable to their leadership. 

The strike was Inaugurated at Bayam6n on January 18 by a group of cigar 
makers. It was spread along the north coast, from one cominmunity to an- 
other, but in many places was settled In a week or so by the employers grant- 
ing some increase of wages. The inetliods used by the leaders to spread the 
strike became more and more objectionable as time went on. Meetings were 
held at night In the various towns and villages, in which the language used 
became ever more violent and incendiary, and by day noisy parades were led 
along the highways and through the cane fields, persuading, and sometimes 
intimidating the peasants so ns to get them to cease work and Join the strike. 
Pretty soon cane fires began to occur among tiie standing canes, which, of 
(*oiirse, menaced the destruction of the whole unharvested crop. At the same 
time several destructive fires occurred in some of the towns of either incendiary 
or accidental origin, and while these had no connection with the strike, they 
tendetl to Increase the uneasiness, and considerable alarm was felt by the 
property owners, and they appealed to the Government for stronger protection. 
The owners of the sugar estates were especially urgent In their appeals. The 
governor promised to use every means In his power to maintain order and 
protect property, but he stated to them that he believed the sugar laborers 
were justly entitled to an increase of >vages. The employers agreed to this 
and promised to grant an increase when their laborers returned to work. 
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The first clash between the strikers jiial police occnrre<l nt Jiincos on Fel>rii- 
nry 4. A largre body of strikers or their sympathizers tried to force their wav 
over a private road into tlie fields of a snjrar estate after thev had hmi 
prohibited to enter by the police. This was not at all serious and resulted 
only In a few bruises and slight wounds among laborers. 

On February 16, however, there oecurr<‘<l a very serious outbreak of law- 
les.sness and murderous violence at Vieques. Vieques is a small Island of 
about 10,000 population under the jurisdiction of Porto Ui(‘o and sltuatid s(»iue 
35 or 20 miles distant and tlierefore sonu'wliat diflicnlt of ac'cess for lack of 
regular means of transportation. In Spanish times \\ was u‘<ed ns a sort (►f 
penal station by the Government of Porto Rico, and as a result the popidation 
at the present time is supposed to lie somcwliat mon' turhuUmt than (hose on 
the main island. The land is very fertile, and a large port of it Is planted to 

sugar cane. To this island one of tlie leaders of the federation of labor pro- 

ceeded and set about getting up a strike, using their usual mellauls. Tlu‘ tirst 
intimation the Government had of his activities was the report of a \cry 
serious riot that Inul taken jdaco in Vieques on tlie date menilone<l. The ehn'V 
of police wa.s imniediately dispateluNi with reinforeeinents of police, and the 
fiscal, or prosecuting attorney of that district accttmpanlcd him wlih Inst ruc- 
tions to restore order and investigate tlioromrldy \n \ho regular legal manner 
the entire occurrence, arresting and arraigning nil offcndcTs in the maiiia-r 
provided by law. Tlie <)flieial report of the fiscal made to me soon nfti'r his 
arrival In Vieques Is herein lneIos(Ml. It is an important doeuim*nt. for it 
discloses a most deplorable affair and illustrates wliat miirld have been done 

by the misguided leaders of the lalxnvrs wlierever tlH\v might secure an oppor- 

tunity to carry out their operations in their own way. 

A mob of so-called strikers, armed with maclietcs and revolvers, marching 
about the cano fields in a secluded sp<d, some 6 or 7 mil(‘s from (he town of 
Isabela Segunda, came upon two lomdy pollcomcMi who w(*rc guarding some 
l)rivate property and riglit of way. Tiiey v(‘re imna’diately warn(*d by tlie 
policemen that they could not enter, whereupon they divided, surroundtMl, and 
attacked the police, cut them down In tlie most ferocious manner with tlieir 
machetes, and, leaving them for d<‘ad upon the roadside. mnrcht‘d away to tiie 
distant tow’n, witli the evident purpose of dc^tro>ing, in like manner, all the 
police to bo found there, and of faking complete possession of the little Island. 
It Is true, of course, tiiat the two policemen dcfcml(‘d th(*ms(*lv(*s bravely, and 
before they \vere cut down shot and kllhnl tw’o or tlm^o of their frenzied assail- 
ants and w'ounded several others. It is als<> true that tlie si\ or eight police- 
men who w’ore in the town rallied together at their cuartel, and armed with 
guns, which they fired in the air, since<‘d(‘d in <lisj)ersing the mob after its 
arrival without further casualties. But the spirit, methods, and purpose of 
file leaders who had orgaiiiztsl, ariiKsl, and Inspired lids mob were plainly mani- 
fest, and the menace to public ord{*r was too serious to be overlooked. Mon*- 
<»ver, tlie papers tbrougiiout Porto lUco Immediately published accounts of this 
riot, and a painful impression was produced upon the minds of all good citizens. 

It w^as necessary that prompt and firm action be taken by the gov(‘riiment 
to assure nil classes that onh‘r would be maintained and persona l-pnqxwty 
rights be protected. The governor immediately issued a proclamation to the 
people and a letter of Instruction to the chief of jiolice, defining clearly his 
attitude tow’ard the situation, and announcing ids <lctenninat!on 1o pri'serve 
order and at the same time to uphold tlie huv and deprive no citizens or class 
of their constitutional rights and liberties. The Vieques riot was the turning 
point of the strikes. A full understanding of it is necessary in order to ex- 
plain the acts and policy of the government. 

After the proclamation the atmosphere cleared and uneasiness, on tlie one 
band, and the tendency to violence on the other, grailually passed away. On 
the north side of the island the sugar cenirals, mie by one, compromlsfMl the 
controversy with the laborers, and all promptly resumed w^ork at somewhat 
higher wages. On the south side the strikes continued for some time in a few 
localities, and the leaders made di'sperate efforts to rekindle the fires of 
passion and spread di.sorder further, but they were forbidden to make in- 
cendiary speeches and Incite the peons to violence, which Is contrary to the 
law’s of Porto Ulco, and also to march about the country In large bmlles the 
peasants through the cane fields, for the rea.son that these hands intimidated 
workers w'ho were actually w’orklng In the fields, and also invariably led to a 
string of cane fires following in the wake of the paraders. 
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The entire movement flaally closed with the .so-called Ponce riot. Tlie exact 
facta ft» t® thi.s <x!cnrrenee have not yet been thoroujrhly ascertained. The 
judicial authorities of the Ponce district have the whole matter in charge, 
and BO trials Imve as yet been held. My Information, gathered from reports 
of the police and the fiscal, la to the following elfect : A large meeting was held 
in the principal plaza of Ponce to pronaote the strike. After many speeches 
had been made, at abont midnight or later, Mr. Santiago Igleslas, the president 
of the Free Federation of T-.abor, began to address the meeting. His language 
wa.s said to be very Incemllary and liKdtlng to lawles.snesSv The police who 
were present callefl upon him to desist. Scweral labor leaders surrounding tlw 
speaker resiste<1 the execution of this command, and confusion Immediately 
followed in which sliots were fire<l ami one unfortunate man W'as killed and 
two or three others were wounde<i, not seriously. Mr. Igleslas and one other 
speaker were arrested for violent language, and some other persons for dis- 
order. All were given bail. There Is dispute as to who fired the fatal shot. 
The district court,, in due proc(*Hs of law. will, niwloubtedly, in ray Judgment, 
enforce the law Impartially after fair trials of all the accused. 

After the Ponce affair the strike on the south side greatly diminished In 
excitement and soon entirely ceased. The laborers, In practically every case, 
were given an Increase in wages as s<>on as they returned to work. 

SUMMARY. 

As win be seen, the strike was due In the main to a controversy between 
the sugar workers and their employers over an Immediate Increase in wages. 
The wages of these laborers were pitifully low, the time seemed oijportune, 
a ml the justl<*e of their plea for higher wages was uiiiversHlIy admitted. The 
other points ns to shorter hours, contract work, etc., as will l)e se^m from the 
report of the chief of the bureau of labor, were very much more difficult of 
proper settlement. Tiie Intrusion of the Free Fetleration of f.4ibor into the 
matter wa.s resente<l by the employers fnasTmich as none of their laborers had 
any connection with this organization: but this may have been useful and 
even ue(*es.sary because of the lack of leadership and intelligence of the workers. 

The strike began at Bnynmon on .January 18, and was gradually extende<I 
tootlK^r imfrits, but was .settled at Bayamon .Tannry 29 Imfore many other places 
were Involvefl. Altogether there were perhaps 20,000 workers involved in the 
imwement from the beginning to the end, but not more than 6,000 were out 
on strike at any one time. The movement ended March 1, with a suhstantlal 
lncrea.se of wages for the laborers concerned, not only for those who joineil the 
strike but also for those who did not. 

The demantls made by tlie leaders of the strike differed in different points, 
but most fre<iuently tliey were a fiat rate of $1 per day for all cla.sses of field 
W'orkers, the limitation of the working day to eight hours, and the abolition 
of the contract (or a juste) system of harvesting and cultivating cane. Sub- 
stantial gains were made by the laborers, and doubtless more could fmve been 
gained, if the tendency to, and tl>e acts of, violence could have been entirely 
etimiruited. The wages of the field workers on the sugar plantations have 
nfways been and are still pitifully low, ns are the w’ages of all unskilled 
laborers In f*orto Rico ; Imt their standards of living, of Intelligence, am! moral 
character are also low^ an<T have betm for a long perlo<l of time. These un- 
happy conditions are the result of overpopulation and the tradition and usages 
of centuries of bad administration and social evolution. These conditions are 
well iindersto<id In the Island and In the ITnltfs! States and can l>e improved 
only gradually ami through eiiucation and patient effort on the part of the 
(Jovernmeiit and all those Interesteil In sm-ial uplift. Certainly violence and 
lawlessness can not help. 

In considering the table of wages before and after the strike appended to 
the report of the chief of the bureau of labor herein incloseil, It must be re- 
membered that only the wages of day laborers are given. The wages actually 
received by those who work under contract are not easily ascertainable. It I* 
universally conce<led, however, that the strongest and best workers prefer 
the contract system, and that they earn considerably more than the day 
laborers. , , , , , 

Finally, both duHng the strike and sln<-e its dose only regular and legal, 
methods have been used by the fbvvermiient to prevent and punish acts of 
\ioIence. The pollt'e have been use<l only to preserve order and protect prop- 
erty. No constitutional or legal rights of laborers or of others have been 
contravened. 
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There te no trial by Jorj' in the inunIcIiMil courts of Porto Rico, but in the 
district courts, in felony cases, trial by jury exists. All offcinlers against the 
laws hare been arrested, arralgneil, balletl, ami trleil by the regular jinllclttl 
officers and methwis. Appeals to the higher courts have bei‘u grautiMi in all 
cases where they have boon applied for, and there is no reason v\lnitev(‘r for 
any one to believe tliere is any danger of a miscarriage of Justice lu any case 
for lack of a fair trial or for any other reason. 

The leaders of the Federation of Labor have fnHiuently dennindt'd nn- 
usual and extra legal methods of investigation and pnai^dure, bul tiu'sc de- 
mands have been refused, as there has never at any time scMMiu'd to be any 
need for (hern. As an Illustration, there Is iuchwHi a copy of the ni(»st recent 
demand of this nature and (he reply of the (hiMu imamt. 

All the Inclosed documents are forwarded to sui>port and Mippleineni llie 
statements made above. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

^ qnrcrnor. 

To the honorable the PitEsiDKNT of the rNiiEij States, 

]\ uulntKjiDh, h. C. 


fTolegratii — TranjilatloD ] 

ViKgrKH, P. H., Fchrunry /fl/o. 

The Govern OB, Ban Juan, P. /?.; 

We began Inquiry Into Vlerpie.s affair at 3 p. m. The following fads proved 
by evidence securerl up to 10 p. m. : Two i>ollcemen rec(*lvi'<l s(*rlous nm<*hete 
and revoh'^r wounds and thrc^ laborers were kllle<l in riot ont in the country. 
Four seriously wounded laborers are In the hospital. Two of them will i)rul>- 
ably die. The policemen, while preserving order, were set on by .’UK) strlk(‘rs 
In groups. All were armed with revolvers ami machetes. Evhloiice shows 
attack on policemen was premediate^l. They were left for dead. Ft.H<Til 
ordered the arrt*st of the four nnm ^^ho woumii^l the policemen on a charge 
of assault with intent to kill. Bail fixed at .$o,tKK). Sevent(H>u men arrested on 
charge of rioting. Bail fixed at $2,0iK). Forty other arri^sts of strikers await- 
ing Investigation. Various kinds of weaiions seized. Imiuiry to be (‘ontimud 
to-morrow. The police conducting themselves as they should. Kver.v thing Is 
quiet. 

HeRnAnDEZ AM) Shanton. 


San .Ti’an. Fchruary 20, 191.'}, 
To the Fiscals, the Alcaldes, and the Distiict Chiefs of Police of Porto Rico: 

The proclamation* which I have to-<iay addressed to the pe^>pl(* of Porto 
Rico will show you clearly the attUmle of the government throughout the 
seiious situation exi.sUng to-ilay In tliis island. It Is of alisoliite mn'essll.v that 
disorder, fire, and riot should cea.se lmme«lla(el.v, and that absolute quletne^.s l)e 
reestablished. The parades of laborers, armed with machetes, clubs, and other 
arnvs, must be .strictly jirohiblt^sl, and the iiuu'liete .shall only be used as an In- 
strument of labor when the laborers are alM)ut their dally occupation. 3Us*t- 
ings at which orators Incite tlie mliuui and dlscretilt of anybody shall l>e 
suppressed and when riot an<l dls^)rder Is provokeil. 

The peaceful laborer and everyone who desireii to engage In his dally occu- 
pation shall be protected, and It shall be. prevente<l at all cost and by means of 
force, if necessary, that the freedom of the i>ettceful citizen to work and not 
to Join the strike be abridged. . ^ i 

In cases of riot and dis 4 )rdei- the leaders and the authors, who by their word 
or by their actions lead the unconscious nmsscs the iveople to execute acts of 
violence and disorder, shall be severely puidshed. 

Every authority has the absolute supiwirt of the government to comi)el the 
faithful and energetic execution of the law, and absolute neutrality shall be 
ol)serve<l In the conflicts hetwetni capital and labor, and both shall be protf^ ted 
when within the law, but If any of said elements violate tlie law they shall bo 
severely puuishe<J, and the goveriniieiit Is read} not to allow the rights of the 


'Submitted In printed form. 
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laborer to peacefully strike and to demand in a peaceful manner an Increase of 
his salary, either by remaining at home without working or by persuading the 
employers by word of mouth to increase his salary, to be usefl as an instrument 
and as a means to incite the people to commit acts of violence and force to 
obtain an increase in salary which can not be obtained peacefully. 

The Government expects every one of you to do your duty, and thus you will 
receive the absolute support of the authorities. 

Arthxtr Yaoer, 
Governor of Porto Rico. 


Government Hoitse, Porto Rico, Fchniary 25, 1015. 

Sir: In accordance with my verbal instructions to you, and in order that 
you may understand clearly how to exercise your control over the meetings and 
parades of the striking laborers outside the urban zones, ^\hlch by my letter 
of the 20th instant were placed under your control, inasmuch as such meetings 
are n<jt generally regulated by municipal ordinances, I desire to make the 
following explanatory statement in writing. 

It was not my Intention that you should suppress peaceful meetings of the 
laborers who may gather at some, certain point on the public roads or in the 
“ barrios ” for the purpose of discussing in an orderly manner their grievances. 
So long as these meetings are peaceful and orderly in their spirit and attitude, 
and so long as the speakers discuss the gidevances of the working people within 
the limits of the law, I desire, that you shall not in any way interfere with 
them. 

Noisy and threatening parades of large bodies of workmen for the purpose of 
intimidating peacefid laborers, or parades v/hlch cause or tend to cause the 
setting of fires in the cane fields or disorder among the people, should be pro- 
hibited. This, of course, will not prevent the peaceful use of the roads by 
the laborers or others who desire to assemble at any point for the purpose of 
holding a peaceful meeting. 

This letter must not be. construed as In any maniKT modifying or withdraw- 
ing any part of my proclamation or letter of the 20th instant, but simply as 
explaining tin* manner in which you are to (‘xecute .some of the instructions of 
the letter. 

Uespectfully, Aimn n Y vc.eu. 

Governor. 

The Chief of Insxjlau Police, Son Juan, J*orto Rico. 


^lEMOUANDUM OF THE QUESTIONS Tn DikCUTE DURINO THE UECENT StKIKK OF 
iHE Aouicultukal IjAbokkrs In the Sugar-Cane Industry. 

The matters complained of and discussed by the. strikeis were: 

(1) Low wages; (2) improper payment of wages at stores; (3) the ajuste 
system; (4) the system of agregados, i. e., laborers living in houses ownetl by 
their employers; and (5) a shorter working day. 

It is extremely difflcult to gather accurate data upon the earnings of laborers 
employed in this industry, because thousands of them work by ajuste, and 
neither the contractor nor the employer has any records of the daily earnings 
of the individual laborers. Also laborers employed by ajuste work irregularly, 
so that it is difflcult, even when the dally or weekly wages can be obtained, to 
know wdiether or not those w’ages represent a full day’s or full week’s working 
time. The plan of investigation has been to go to three or four of the most 
imi>ortant colonos of each section and g(t such information from their payrolls 
as they had, and then to go out into the fields and talk with the laborers with 
the purpose of corroborating and supplementing this information. This work 
is not complete, but such data as has been gathered Is shown in the following 
table ; 
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niU) tMwfng iaflv tmget of /o^ror* in^rane flem inrotigatcd, Jammry to 


Name of mill. 


N uiulxer of lalxorers 
Invest 


Before j .\f(er 
Mrike. 1 .strike. 


Vverape ilalfy 
V UKes. 


AgiMa Central Coloso. .. . 

Axulfre Aguirre 

Ana^ Ana Maria 


i rij Ana Marla 

Cambalache and Los Caflos. . 

A rroyt) Laffayet te 

Barceloneta PlaKuola 

myamdn Juanita 

Cagoas Santa Juana 

Camuy Seller, Aljauza... 

Carolina Progreso 

£«^yey.. (ayey 

Ki^n^O CiiAnioa (('olonias 

J^ordo Fajardo 

Guayama. Machete 

Guay^flla Ruana and San F 

Hormigueros Eureka 


CiiAnica(('olonias). . O v ' V ^ 

Ruana and San Francisco. . (■> d ’ T 

Humacao 1 Ejemplo and Pusto Viejo.. »:vj ^ oij y ‘^U 

Jayuya.; I Sama Bilrhara... ... ^ rf 

Monatl. Moaserrate ... 1 oihI j pjo “r,i 

Jfaunabo Columhin '5 ji ’'Im? "rU 

Nagualx) San Cristobal ^ V25 ^131 iH S 

Fortuna, Mercedlta, an<l t'ou- C*) fO n*, 

_ staneia, 

Provldoncla . o.xO 250 57 07 

Santa I^hel Cortada pj 

Vega Baja San Vicente 1,7 (m> ],7oo .(;2 ^70 

Vieques Puerto Real, l’la3’a (irande, Ar- (’) (^) .05 ; . 75 

k.'idia, 

Yabuooa Morcodita .... 170 l.W .51 .59 

■ *, ^ 

strike, or strike settled before any outside ngltalor took any netion. Really, labor- 
ers at these places have obtained 2d le r cent IncreHse ov«t prevailing Ka]flrli‘s in 1!M1* 
and hours of work reduced on same basis. 

biircan of labor were unable to see pay rolls and had no chanci' to 
get data, but salaries prevailing, furnished by laborers. 

Btinimary . — From the above table it will be seen that laborers In 2« mills and prop- 
erties went on strike and upon return to w^ork they get, practically, an increase on 
salaries of from 9 per cent to 37 J per cent wdilch render a general average of 2 \\it per cent 
over prevailing salaries before the strike. « i - 
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.05 ; 

.75 

170 

i:>6 

.51 
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The second complaint, that wages should ho paid in lawful money and not 
In metal disks or pastelioard cheeks, and tliat laborers slioiild not be pt'nuItttHl 
to run credit accounts at stores owne<l by the employer or in which I he employer 
guarantees the payment of the punhases made by his employees. Is an im- 
poirtaht and exceedingly difficult problem. The bureau of labor has made In- 
i^estigations of many of these cases during the past year, but it ba.s not been 
Possible to prove a technical violation of the existing law. The bureau of 
labor proposerl an amendment to this law at the last .se.sslon of the legislature 
Rffilch died in the house. That great In.iustice is freciuently practiced ur>od 
illiterate laborers through this means Is certain. 

Employers have a right to is.sue evidences of indebtedness from day t»> day 
)r from week to week, where it would not be reasonable to expect them to have 
m hand a large amount In cash, and where such evidences of indebte^luess 
ire redeemable In lawful money at reasruiable times and places. Of the prin- 
there can not be any criticism. The trouble Is, however, that the laborers 
Irod ready cash from day to day and frequently sell these evidences of In- 
tebtedneaa at tremendous discounts before the arrival of the regular pay day, 

88810*^— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 11 69 

f 
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ftt Which time they could exchan^ titem for lawful money. The ^tem of 
gtvitij< Kueh metal or pasteboard evidences of iudebt^ness Ls frequently con- 
nected with the store-cretlit system, the employer giving these disks or cards to 
laborers showing the amount <»f money which they have earnetl, and the laborers 
taking them to the store belonging to the employer or with which the em- 
ployer has an arrangement where he is perinitteil to make purchases witli 
them, rpon pay day, of c*oiir.se, the employer redeems these disks or checks, 
paying the storekeeper their face value In lawful money. Usually, however, 
no disks or checks are given hy tlie emplo.\er. but the laborers are allowed to 
purchase on credit without them, their purchases being enteretl in a cre<llt 
book and Ihe amount thereof deducted from the wages which are ilue upon 
pjjy day. Tlicre is one evil of great importance that attaches to both these 
systems, and that Is that the prices of f<K)d in many, if not in a majority, of 
such stores are higher tlian they are in the other stores in the same community. 
Tlkere is really no rea.son for this as tlie stor(*keepers very seldom lose anything 
on such iKX'ounts. There Is another evil connected with the credit-book system, 
and that is that the storekeeper df>es not keep tlie quantity and the Items pur- 
chased rr<»in day to day, but sluqily eiders tlie word “ efectos ” (tliiug.s) with 
the valvie of the same, and the vast majority of tlie laliorers being illiterate, 
there Is no douht that the customary disputes between the lnlMJrei*s and the 
atorekeiHU's, when they come to settle up, are frequently, if not usually, 
justltleil Sf) far as tlie laliorers are conc'erned. 

A great illfliculty is, however, tliat practically all of these laborers live one 
week liehind haiul. On Moiulay morning they liave notliing to make tiielr pur- 
chases wltli for tlie coming' week ; tliey must get food somewhere, and they 
themselves beseeih their einplo.\ers to provide them with means of purchasing 
ou credit. I believe that the go\eriiment can accomplish considerable In pre- 
venting exploitations under tlie present law, but now legislation is absolutely 
essential to a material betterment of co!ulilloii.s. It Is doubtful, however, 
wliether perfe(*t conditions in this problem can ever lie attained through legisla- 
tion or through strikes. 

The third ]iolnt In dispute, that of the ajuste system, Is a just cause of 
coinpluint in some sections of the island, wldle in other sections it .seems to be 
working equitably and advantageously. Ajuste contracts vary greatly in differ- 
ent sections of the island. In some pluct's tiu‘ ajuste contractor controls hun- 
dr(Hls of men and is (‘(animraiile to an mlministrator or suixjrintendent in the 
importance of Ids work. Such ajuste contractors agree to cut hundretls of 
acres of .sugar cjiue, for example, at a stated price per acre. In other cases 
tlie ajuste contractor has only a few men under liim, and tlie Irainirtance of his 
lK)sitlon is c<»mpurai)le to that of a siiIiIkiss. Such contractors agree to cut a 
cei'talii number of rtiws of cane, for example, for a certain price. Id botli of 
these cases the ajuste <*ontractor has conti’ol of the employees either directly 
or thruugii his .siiiicoutructors. The smaller ajuste < ontractors work themselves 
witli tiielr laborers, and souietiiiu's the price rec*eiveil is dlvUle<\ proportionately 
among the gang, the contractor re(*eiviiig a few cents more. In still other sec- 
tions of the island the employer makes his ajuste contracts with the individual 
laborers directly. This is the simplest case and varies but little from ordinary 
piecework. It is certainly tlie most satisfactory method. 

The ditflculty Avlth the system of udjnste contrm t is tliat one or more middle- 
men are intro<lu(*ed, each one of A\hom is in a way an independent merchant 
profitbig atxH^rdlng to the cheapness with which he can employ his needed 
laborers. The remedy is for the employer to have a sulurle<l employee who will 
make contracts dlr(H*tly with the Individual workuien. This is more cumber- 
some, according to some employers, and, of course, it increases the burden of ad- 
ministration upon the employer and his staff. 

Tlie fourth problem in dispute, tlint of the agregados or laborers living In 
houses belonging to the employer, also varies gi*ently in the different sections 
of the island. In some places as, for example, Bayamon and about Agtiadilla, 
there are employers wlio allow their lalwrers the free use of a house and also 
of a small plt*ce of land on which vegetables are cultivated and In some cases, 
pigs and chickens and even n ctiw and a calf are kept by the laborer upon his 
employer’s land. The general rule seems to be that where the employer pro- 
nothing except the land, then the laborer shall take all or practically 
oil of what is produced; but where the employer provides the seeds and 
the Implements for cultivation, etc., then the laborer fdves the employer one- 
half of what Is produced. In some other sections of the Island, especially 
along the south coast, such laborers are given the use of a home and nothing 
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““**• *“ maw trips about the Islami tlie undvrsijmed Ims found not more 
than three ot l5mr cases n which lalmrers IIvIuk 1„ plantation la.n^s rta “vf^ 
lew wages than laborers living outside of the plantations, Thev arc generulS 
"■****• "'•'••‘•“nKe to the employei 'ls that he li'm 

a reeld^t supply of more or less skllletl labor uimn which he can deiK-mi The 
one romUtion upon which laboi'ers otcupy sucli houses Is that thev must work 
for the employer when lie requests their si*rvices. During the last' .strike many 
Ifloor^rs W6re tlirown out of fc^uch houses in violation of law. (ieia^rallv io 
the sugar-cane sections the liouses oc<-iiiiie<i l)v such lals»rers hav<* Ikmui enlclcsl 
by the employer and are built of b<»aiHls and zinc, Imt in uiaiiy i>luces thev are 
mere thatche<i liuts erectcnl by tlie laborers from pulm leaves, etc, ol>taUi(vl*from 
the employer's land. 

The fifth problem In dispute, that of the hours of work i>t»r day, is practICHlly 
same In all parts of the island. lauhorers usually say that they \York from 
6 a. 111 . to G p. 111 ., with from one-half Jioiir lo mie hour olV fi»r Hie noonday 
luenL Employers say that their hdmrers dt) not \vt»rk slemlily all of this tiim\ 
It Is probable tliut the average working day is ai>pi*o\imalel\ 10 iiours Tiiti 
agreements made during the la.st strike lived tlu* maximum dl»\ at nine hours. 

J. <\ Hills., .Ir. 


KEPOET OF ME. HOWAED L. KERN, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF PORTO RICO. 

1»KI*\IMMK\I ()!' .Il.S'lIlL or I’OUKI iill’O. 
tlKlK K OK '1 riK AtTOHNLV IJhAKlJ \1 . 

Juan \}tn\ .10, lOlo. 

The honorable tlu‘ (iovKiixou or Porto Hk’o, 

San Juan, J*. 1*. 

Sir: I am inclosing licrowith two copi(‘s of a report of the lisial of Iliimncao 
summarizing the fads in <‘oiine<lion with the riot wliicii o<‘(urred on Ki'hnniry 
10, 103.1, in tlie island of \ leipu's. IhTwions to this reiiort the Oscal )iad made 
oral reports to this oflici' and had siait a complete (Mipy of thi^ atlidavits, In 
Spanish, taken during ids lnv(‘st igat jon. The pre^md summary, which Is dated 
April 10, lOlii, covers the situation up to that lime, and 1 have* aski^i the 
fiscal to give me complete statist |<al information of all the case's In the 
municipal court of Vie<|ues and the app<‘uls to the district court of Hutnacao 
as soon as these appeals have tieeii d(s*ided iiy lh(‘ district I'ourt. When this 
Information is forthcoming I will .send you a <*opy. 

^ I have also rrsiuesUsI the llscal of I'once to send me u complete statement 
of tlie number of perfams arresti'<i in the riot which occiirns! In Ponci* on 
March 1, 1915, and the number of persons who were lnjure<l in that riot. 
There was one pc*rson kllleil in tids Pomv riot, and I n<iw ha\e a detailwl 
report of the investigation made by the district fiscal of Ponce In regard to 
this death, and if I ascertain that there Is snlficlent evidence against one 
Norberto Quiles, a poilceriian, who is charged with having uinunx^sKarlly caused 
.'this death, the fiscal will be dlrcn^tisi to proceed with the trial against him. 

These two riots are the only Instances which lla^e come to my knowledge 
in which there have been any deaths or .sitIous Injuries during the reivnt 
strike of the cane w’orkers in Porto Itlc*o. There have been several other dls- 
tuit>ancea and clashes betwe<*u tlie p^dlce and tlie strikers, but lanie of them 
of as serious a character as fh(‘se two. You already have a rt'i^rt by Mr. 
Samuel Bothwell, who w'as apiioliitisl srieclal fiscal for the purixisc of con- 
ducting an investigation in reganl to the <listurbance at Juncos. 

^ In no case has any striker or any other person been deprived of adequate 
' relief in the courts. The trials have all been held, and are being held, In the 
ordinary course of proceilure and the atrustMl are given the rights of ball atid 
appeal. Indeed, If in any case such rights were denied, any person has a right 
to bring a special proceeding in a higher court to s<,*e that these rights are 
secured, and if in any case evidence was presentcil to me that these rights w*ere 
not being granted, I w'ould linmeclintely take steps to that they w’ere 
enforced. As you of course know, there is no right to a trial by jury in mis- 
demeanor cases in Porto Rico, and none of the municipal courts have jury 
triala All of the crimes of which the persons who were convicted In the 
munldpal court of Vieques were charged were cases of misdemeanor. Many 
of them have beeen appealed to the district court of Humacao, where they 
will be tried de novo, but of cwirse wltliout a jury, inasnuKii as tliey are 
misdemeanor cases. All of the evldwice must be produced at this new trials 
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find overy case must stand or fall upon the merits as presented to the district 
court. There was a misunderstanding of the municipal Judge of Vieques in 
regard to the right to appeal In some of the cases In which convictions were 
had in his court, and the municipal Judge at first refused to allow an appeal 
In certain cases where the appeal was not presented within three days, but 
upon this fact being communicated to me I immediately wrote to him a letter, 
clatcKl Idarch 20, 1915, lu which I cited to him an act approved May 28, 1904, 
and requested him to study this law thoroughly and to state the ground upon 
which he had denied these appeals when they were pre.sented within five days 
from the date of the sentence. I did not, of course, direct the municipal 
Judge to allow these appeals, for that is a matter for judicial determination, 
and if he wrongfully refused to allow appeals his action could be reviewed 
by a higher court and he could be compelled to allow such appeals. On March 
23, 1915, the municipal judge replied that he had reconsidered his former 
decision and had decided to allow the appeals. 

My Information from the various ofticlals of the department of justice is 
that the strike situation Is entirely settled and that at the present time there 
are no disturbances In the Islands, and that all parties are endeavoring to 
obtain a proper judicial determination holding those persons re.sponsible who 
have vlolateil the law. 

I scarcely need state that any complaint as to Illegal action on the part of 
any Insular ofiiclul will he carefully investigated, and if found to he true the 
projicr action will he taken. 

Respectfully, 

Howard L. Kern, 

Atfomei/ General. 


April 19, 1915. 

The Attorn F.Y General, 5?an Juan. 

Sir: Referring to the Vieques riots, I have the honor to submit to you the 
following report; 

On the night of February 10, 1915, I received from the police district chief at 
Vieques the following telegram : 

“A riot has just taken place of a serious choraoter. Policemen and civilians 
seriously wounded. Your immediate presence urgent to institute criminal pro- 
ceedings. Bring police roenforeements from Hiiinacao district.” 

As soon as I received tliat telegram I tried to communicate by telephone with 
the police headquarters at San Juan, and I was informed that the chief of the 
Insular police would meet me at Humacao on the following morning with police 
reenforcements In order to proceed at once to the island of Vieques. On the 
following morning Cul. Shantou arrived at Humacao, and early in the morning 
we proceeded to Nngriabo Playa, but on account of some trouble in the motor of 
the steam launch that was to take us to Vieques we had to go to Fajardo and 
there take a steam launch to Vieques. I took with me the stenographer of the 
district court of Humacao in order to take the testimony of every witness In 
connection with the investigation. Col. Shanton, myself, and the other members 
of the party arriveil at Vieques at noon on February 17. I took the testimony 
of the alcalde n^orlce in the hotel, and after limch we went to the municipal 
hospital In order to take the testimony of those who were seriously wounded, It 
being claimed at*that time that some of them were In a dying condition. 

There in the hospital we found two policemen seriously wounded, named) 
Sergio Brlgnonl and Sotero Morelra. According to the medical certificates 
l8sue<i on that day by an American doctor, who is the municipal physician of 
Vieques, named J. S. M. Pressly, Policeman Brlgnonl had eight wounds, as 

^Wound No. 1. Incisive wound In the upper portion of the neck, dividing the 
structure from the vertical column. Closed by five stitches and probably caused 
by machete. ^ ^ * 

Wound No. 2. Perforating wound caused by bullet from revolver, fired » 
closely that grains of unburnt powder were injected into the skin. Point or 
entrance in the lower left occipital region, passing In hard and finding exit 111 
the mldline of the lower occipital region. ^ 

Wound No, 8. Incisive and bruised wound, probably cau^ by blow wltll 
club, covering the whole left parietal region. Closed by suture. 

Wound No. 4. Incisive wound in crown of head. Closed by suture^ 
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aTO.'’"aJS‘by siltum "" "f "■» 

Wound No. 8. Incisive wound pnssinp: obliquely across nnrt of hami nn.i h»vL.«.. 

nhnl«n™‘''v /"“•‘“■•'"g ‘he Si>c..n.l ..,,.1 -tuir.! .netncfu'iliu i,.l" “mrtSe 
the first phalange of the sum 11 finger. Closc^l by twelve sutures 
« ^ took the testimony of thl.s policeman, who is a strong young man ami al> 
serious condition, bis ln‘ad was very clear, and gave a Wy 
Uvid picture ot the riot which had taken place the day lH'f<>re on the afteriuHMi 
practically e\ery one of those who had assaulted 
him, ^ause, having bwn born and brought up In Vh^iiaes he uas familiar with 
Almost everj'body, and knew tln*m well. All those who to(»k part in the aasanlt 

Wterv'^n r® '? *"® '"'"'Vr* assauirand 

to two years in jail and $2,000 
fine each. Tiie trial could not be had before, because the main witness — (Init la, 
the injures! party Sergio Brignoni, ba\ing i)een so seriously womuled, was not 
able to leave the hospital and attend the trial until about that date. On March 
lo all of the defendants took an apinail to the district court of Ilumacao, and on 
the same date the appeal was allowed hy the court and the l)ond fixed at $2 000 
which they have not been able to furnish, and th(‘y are in j»dl, aw’aitlrig the 
hearing of the ai)iK‘al. All these appeals in eas<‘s r(’lati*d to tin* \'leqnes riots 
have been set for the 2Gth of ai)ril, a special criminal term laning been (‘ailed 
for said date. 


The (Hher policeman wounded is nauHMl Sotero Mon'ira. and lie bad six 
wounds, as follows: 

Wound No. 1. Incisive wound in the left parietal r(‘glon. 

Wound No. 2. Incisive wound In the crown of the liead. ('losed hv suture'. 

AVound No. 3, Incisive wound below' tlie left leg. 

Wound No. 4. Incisive wound on tlie exte'rnal surface of tlui low'er part of the 
left arm. Closed by suture. 

Wound No. 5. Incisi\(* wound of third ling(M‘ of I'iglit hand, fracturing the 
bone and almo.st amputating the fing(‘r. All the foregoing wounds were euused 
by machete. 

AVound No. 6. Contused w’ound on tlie external surfac<! of the low'er part of 
the right thigh, cnusi'd by blow’ with hliiiit Instrument. 

I also took the testimony of this policeman, Imt lie could not mention th« 
names of tliose who assaulted him, las^'ansi' he had only lieen in A’lfHjiu's about 
three months and was not familiar witli the pi'ople; biit lie said that he could 
identify them if they were brouglit to his pres<Mic(\ 

There Avere five persons accused of aggravalt*d assault and battery uiKin this 
policeman, and they were tritsl on the 12th of March and sentenced on the same 
date to two years In jail and $2,d00 fine each, ami they all appeali'd on the 15tli 
of Alarcli, and the appeal was allowi'd on the same day and the bond IIxhI at 
$2,000, which they have not been able to furnisb. Soim‘ of the defendants in 
this case are also defendants in the other case above mentioned. Policeman 
Sergio Brignoni being a vm-y important witness in this case, trial could not be 
had until he was able to leave the hospital. 

I found in the hospital five p(‘ons w’oumled, named Augustin Ortiz, Bruno 
Gonzales, Zollo Sanchez, Rafael Perez, and Ceferino Morel. Augustin Ortlx 
had two bullet wounds, and died on FVbruary 20, 1015; Bruno Oanzales had 
one bullet wound; Zoilo Sanchez y <%)rd(‘ro had one bullet wound; Rafael Peres 
had several gunshot w^ounds; and Sergio Morel had tw'o gunshot wounds. 

With the exception of Agustln, who died as abo\e stated, all the othem 
recovered. 

After examining those who were In the hospital we i>roceoded to the ceme- 
tery, and there we found three dead peons, naim*d Cruz Lavlta, Bernabe de 
Santiago, and Mario Loi>ez. A post-mortem examination was made of their 
bodies, and, according to the certificate Issued by Dr. Pressly, they died from 
hemorrhage caused by bullet wounds. 

I at once started to take the B'stlinony of the dilTerent persons who bad 
been arrested In connection wfith the two riots which had taken place on the 
16th of. February, one In the country and the other in the towm of A^letiuea, 
This examination continued until about eleven o’clock p. m., and on the mom- 
bug, of February 18 we rode out to the place where the riot had taken place; 
and there on the spot we examined some witnesses, and I obtained a very 
graphic description of the occurrence. 
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I took the testimony of 118 persons between February 17th and February 18th, 
and on this day at three p. m. I finished the investU^ttoa'and we sailed back 
to Porto Bico about five p. m., leaving some police reinforcements in Viefiiues to 
keep law and order. Before my return I set at liberty the following persons 
who had been arrested the day before In connection with these riots: Jose 
Maria Samuel, Qumersindo Rojis, Juan Parrilla, Nolasco Navarro, Avellno 
Roman, Francisco Garcia, Juan Gautier Colon, Leonardo Bermudez, Pablo 
Burgos, Dlonlsio de Santiago, Domingo Huertas, Anastaslo Gautier, Sabat Lugo, 
Tlburclo Garcia, Genaro Melendez, Francisco Santiago, Luis Melendez, Manuel 
Rivera, Genaro Morales, Neiwmiieeno I^n^ez, Alfredo Esqularon, Evarlsto 
Camacho, Evarlsto Mercado, Otillo Casillas, Julian Ayala, Atanasio Rivera, 
Agustln (iarcla, Inocencio Torres, Santiago Ai>onte, Kufino Velazquez, Juan 
Encarnacion, Francisco Delgado, Isldoro Gart la, Senoblo Laureano, Roman 
Ramos, Ruperto Tirado, Juan Currasquillo, Nicolas I^Ielendez, y Saturnino 
Huertas. 

There remained in jail 21 persons accused of participating in tlie riot which 
took place In the town of VIimiucs on the 16th of February and 34 accused of 
ivartlcipating in the riot wlucli took place out in the country the .same day. 
There remained also in jail seven i»ersons accused of assault with intent to kill 
Policeman Sergio Brlguonl. 

From the t(‘stlmony all the witnesses it was evident that a very serious 
riot had taken place in Vieqiie.s on the ICtli of Fehruai’y, 1915. It seems that 
there were two Mg crowds of strlkcTs i)aradinK through the town of Vieques 
and through the country roads trying to pick up m(>re laborers to join the 
strike. One of tliese crowds was composed of about 200 or 300 persons, labor- 
ers armed with maciietes, clubs, and tlie leaders with revolvers. The other 
crowd was of smalba* size and was unarmed. Policemen Sergio Brlgnonl and 
Sotero M»)rolra were detailiHl by tlie district chief to accompany the unarmi'd 
parade, and they went out to the country, ami at a ccrtiiln plantation or barrio 
culleil Trianon, belonging to Mr. Murraille. tlie unarmed parade met tlie armed 
parade; then tliey halted and holders of the armed parade tried to go through 
a cane field crossed liy a private road iHdouging to Mr. Murraille, and these 
two policemen advised them to go on througli the public road and not to 
trespass upon a private land and break through a private road. The leaders 
refused to obey the instructions from said iioliceirn'ii, who were riding on horse- 
back, and after Inciting tlie crowd tliey urged them to go through the private 
road if necessary by force and told them that they ooulVl overpower the two 
policemen, because they wore very much larger in number. When the two 
policemen notli’eil tlie attempt made hy the leaders and those wdio were wmlking 
in front of the parade to use force In order to cross tlmt private road, then 
they rode hack and disniouiitcd and the crowd avalanched upon them and they 
were comiielled to use their rifles ami revolvers to repel the attack; and a real 
battle w’ith revolvers, machetes, and clubs ensiuHl, in which three laborers 
were killed, five were seriously wounded, and the two policemen were so 
seriously wounded that they were left there as dead. This is called the country 
riot. Another riot took place afterwards, in which this same crowd took part. 
This second riot Is called the tow n riot. 

After tlie armed parade left the two policemen as dead in the country, then 
tliey planned to come to tlie town and take the police station by assault. 
They did come tq town armed with revolvers, machetes, and clubs, shouting 
through the streets, “Down with the police! Let us take the station by 
assault!’’ And the police was iiotifleil of those shouts, and then the four or five 
policemen wiio were In the station lined up on the street armed with their 
rifles, and wiien the crowd came near to the station they shot through the air 
and dispersed the mob and arrested a good many of them. 

From the Information w'hich I got in Vieques there is no doubt that on 
account of the violent conduct of the lenders the laborers on strike were In a 
very turbulent mood. Wlien I was there tliere were two fires in can planta- 
tions In one night, and there had been ten fires In a week. 

The conduct of the strikers was so violent that I was told by witnesses that 
W’hen they passed througli the diftei*eut plantations if they found anj' laborers 
working they would go Into the cane fields and compel them by force to quit 
work, and In the case of cartmen they w’ould cut with machete the rope that 
held the yoke to the oxen, and in that way set the oxen free and compel the 
cartihen to abandon the animals, the loadefl cars, and quit the work, leaving 
the oxen alone to eat the cane and destroy the property. I am told by trust- 
worthy witnesses that property ow ners did not dare to go upon the road, because 
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ther were afraid of being nssnuUeil. and tlio .n.i n..t i .. . 

of the cane fields alone without risklurthelr lin^ 

"’***'•' out in tlie countrv tlierp upis. m 

to ™«nn.s to twoT^urs 

ana niw irom ;p:oO to altOOO. And on nctount of the riot which 
in the to^vn there were 31 defendants sentenced likewise. ‘ 

There were 38 for carrying concealed weainnis, of which 30 rt'siiUi^ii 

in conviction and 8 in acquittal, and of the former in 17 casis naLirha^ 
been taken to the district court of Hnmaaut. There are 15 m >i-e eas m 
rj-Ing concealed weai^ns in which trial has not been had. heoausl^he defe^^^^^^ 
can not be found. Of all the foregtiing c.ases the records of the two eases for 
already roaohwl the district <*ourt of Ilninacao, and also the nrords 
^ the appeals taken in the two cases for aggravated assault and hatterv 
Polifewen Brlsnonl an.l Morolra. Tho m-m-ds ill i;’.. ot "f. tor 
concealed weapons are being prepared with all possible l.asu- by he Cl .?k of 

lHChTh» vf* «>“« VIequM, and un.loaht.Hll.v etory apiH>.d In yoniiJdlon 
Meques disturbances will be heard in the di'^trict court of Ilninacao 
at the special criminal term calhsl tor the -’eth of April. 1915. As soon as (ho 
decided I will siihndt to you a tulmbitcd stateiiiont of the dlsposi- 

I'"' f-n't that In uc.ordunee 
Itepecttolh-""* tbhen to the Supreme (’oiirt of Porio Itbo. 

J. IIj H\A\1>KZ r.sKK\, 

lliiinofuo District Fhcu!. 


RESOtPTION ON ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF PORTO RICO. 

[Free Federation of tho Workingmen of Porto Klco.l 

„ ,, , Sax Ji'Ax, March i, 191 i, 

lUmorahlc mvmhcru of ihc I.cgidaiurc of Porto Hirt): 

Pursuant to Gov. Yager’s nH-ominendations, .s(‘cond(yl by iietltlons from cor- 
porations and money, lalior, and land monopolies of Porto Hlco; and 

To judge from the declarations by some of your n*presentntlve memiiers, in 
passing the resolution naming a eommission to investigate tlie departments of 
the insular government, the purjioses of tlie legislaiure s<s‘mH to he to effect 
important economies in public s<*rvices, and to lower fM\ation, tliough In so 
doing governmental institutions which are instrumentalities for progrtjss and 
public justice may have to be <llspen‘<<*d ^^lth or cripfiUsl. 

In the years from 1003 to 1911 we have in ail sold }i?29,201 .424 more than our 
purchases. 

During the fiscal year 1912 the island purchased in tlie rnitwl States and 
foreign countries $42,926,473 and sold to them $49,705,413. So that lhat year 
alone witnessed a balnnc-e of trade in favor of tlie country of $6,778,940. 

In short, according to official figures, the Island laid netted the hnmlsome 
profit of $36,070,364 up to 1913. Ne\er before had work in the country iieen 
rewarded by such a balance of trade for a like perimi. 

The total taxable wealth of tlu‘ Island, whlcli amonntiMl to $90,000,000 In 
1808, rose to $178,275,130 in 1912. Thus, In that year the total wealth hud 
doubled, while the population had im-reasi'd hut 17 per cent. Y’et In 1913 one 
of the facts best known to all was tliat ilierc wei*e an alarming decrease In 
the money In circulation and a loss of iTwllt. 

And this was not due to a want of duly incorpornted hanks to supply the 
community with money and credit for Its business operations. In fact, such 
private concerns have doubled, being now 11 In nuinbc^r Instead of 5 as formerly. 

Nor is It due to a want of corporations wli<>se oliject Is to profit by en- 
couraging production that we all feel now this lack of money nml cre<l!t; for, 
indeed, in the fiscal year 1912 private corpf>ratlons roachwl their heyday. In 
that year alone there were registered in the 8e<*retnry’s office ns many ns 12 
foreign and 40 domestic corporations, with an authorized capital stcwk of 
$1,481,500 and $6,903,000, respectively. So that thes-e cY)rporatfons, together 
tyith the many others regLsterwl dnring the preceding 11 years, slunild have 
Insured many additional millions for business tran.«actlons. 

Nevertheless, neither the money in circulation Increased nor credit was 
available at lower rates of interest. On the contrary, while credit was con- 
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trncting more nnd more, the circulating capital, ns estimated by business men. 
through their agents, was In 1913, ns now, hardly in excess of |4, 000, 000. 

The treasury finds It difficult to farm the revenues completely and on time. 
The official deficit Is estimated at about $2,500,000. The 11 private banks, In- 
stead of making liberal loans, instead of facilitating credit, are calling In loans 
and restriction credit. Notwithstanding the fact that sugar still commands a 
gcKMl price the centrales are falling one after another. I^and la passing Into 
tlie hands of absent<‘e landlords at an alarming rate. Usury is exacting un- 
heard-of Interest rates; loans are given at rates varying all the way from 
0 to 100 per cent. 

We are compelled to buy elsewhere, at four or five times their cost, food- 
stuffs of prime neoo.ssity which we can and- should produce here superior in 
grade and more cheaply and abundantly. \>ie have to import, via North 
America, rice from Japan, milk from Switzerland, and corn from the Far West 
A dense population, with coasts all round, have yet to feed on fish purchased 
In outlying countries. Being prevented from producing for home consumption, 
they have to give all their energies to i)roducing exchange commodities or 
raw materials; the former to enrich foreign speculators with, the later to be re- 
turned in the shape of manufactured goods at an exorbitant price. 

Tli P"ree Federation of the Workingmen of Porto Rico can not remain silent 
in the presence of such state of things, of a growing crisis which hampers and 
dampens our energies and wears down ami annihilates our large producing 
classes, the Island’s proletariat ; and wlum it Is desired to cause, and we are 
threateneil with, a setback in our progress and a return to both the wTetclied 
conditions and the moral, pliysical, and intellectual oppression of former 


times. 

Wliat becomes of the enormous pro<luctlou of our large family of 1,118.012 
Inliabltant.s? Whither does It find its way? ITow i.s it that 00 per cent of 
that community form part of tlie proletariat? 

The press, voicing certain purposes, suggests measures which leave In the 
minds of the producing masses a fooling of alarm. 

What we ask for Is a public and tborougb-going investigation, with a view 
to ascertaining the whole production represented by tbe agricultural, industrial, 
flmmoinl, and Intellectual activities of the people of Porto Rico. We want and 
we ask for humanity’s and the Porto Ri<*an i)eople’s sake that before excusing 
owners of monopolies and exploiters of tbe country from the payment of taxes 
they should pay, an inquiry be imide into tin' sources of revenue of Porto Rico 
so as to determine whether there are r<'asons for doing away with public 
.«»ervices or whether in spite of the Democratic tarilTs the country does produce 
enough to Incur budgetary expenditures of not less than $7,000,000. ^ 

la It perchance not known that the large production wrought by the country a 
inhabitants leaks out of the island through oi>eii valves, and that through those 
valves escapes our money, ami w'ith our money laud ownership, and with land 
ownership sustenance, and with sustenance the health and strength of the 
m'ople? We have a school population of 404,211, almo.st half a million; yet 
only 160,706 attend school— that Is, about a third part, hardly 40 per cent, are 
receiving wliication. Owing to lack of roads and schools the rest are con- 
demned to ignorance. Must those Innocent human beings live on doomed to 
illiteracy and exploitation, like so many beast.s of burden? 

Shall we give up all hope for betterment? Shall a country busily engaged m 
tbe work of production have to go without a goodly share of public services, 
while very large exploiting agencies go untaxed? Sliall the deficits, the decay 
brought on by legalized usury, Iiave to be met with greater privations and more 
liordshlps Inflicted on our immense proletariat— ninety per cent of our popu- 

'^Vs*the present financial crisis due to natural, unavoidable causes, or Is It due 
to purely artificial causes arising from combinations by monopolies or by 
monopolists and exploiters of the country? 

Can the Government of Porto Rico maintain all present public servl^. 
Improving them, increasing the number of schools, urging public works, sanc- 
tion, and labor potentialities forward? , xi. 

We have been overtaken by no cataclysm, storm, floods, war, blockade, earth- 
quake, or anything of the sort ordained ^y the Divine Will, Purely willfdl, 
fictitious, artificial, preconceived causes and unbounded speculating ambitions 
can alone have brought on this deplorable condition of things. 

In view of the seriousness of the present situation, the Central Labor yiHon 
of San Juan, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and the Free 
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Federation of the Worklnjanen of Porto Itlco, nt tlie ix>nvention of unions held 
on Monday* January 26, 1914, proposed and adopted the followiuj; resolution: 
Whereas, pursuant to the governors’ ret'ommemhitlons, and at the i-equeat of 
cartalist and monopolist combinations of the country, the Loglsluture of 

investigate tlie departments of I ho (Gov- 
ernment, with the object of effecting economies by suppressing public servicm 
and considerably lowering the revenues of the insular treasury * 

Whereas increased production by the labor population of tlie island lias inarlnHl 
lm*reasing poverty of that same iMipulation, thi.s can only be the cou.siMiuence 
of private monopoly of the producing fonvs uiul of the prolits of production 
this production and prolits, instead of bcneliting the country, cause tlnanclai 
hardship and threaten to destroy those institutions of our whicli are agencies 
for civilization ami to turn usjnto an enslaved factory; and 
Whereas a people suffering great social and economic* harships should know 
the causes therefor and secure the urgent remedy reiiulred thereby • Now 
therefore, be it . • i 


Resolved ly the Central Labor Union of ^^an Juan, in ynicral ai<*<ctnblji, 'riiat 
tlie honorable houses of the Legislature of Porto Hlco lie rcMpiestefi to miact a 
measure authorizing the honorable governor to name a pi^ople’s Investigating 
commission, to be composed of six memliers pn'sidcd over by a jiisMce of the 
supreme court, with the following rights and dulies: 

1. The commission shall proc<H^d to make a full and public lnvp.stlgHtlon all 
over the island to ascertain the nninlMM* of all producing private corporations 
or companies operating for prollf the total in-oduction of each In 1912; a list 
of the total operating expenses of each, so ilemizisl as to show the amounts for 
salaries, wages, iinprovements, ami maintenanc<s the number of partners or 
shareholders In each; the numher of shares held by eacli sbareliol«h‘r, the 
face value and the market price of shares; the jdace of residence of sliaro- 
holders, their full names; and the sums dlstrlbut(‘d out In dividends; all tlnjse 
details to be ascertained also from each and ail the hanks doing hnsincss iit tlio 
country. 

2. The commission shall he compostnl of citlzcm.s md <*onmH‘t('<l with any oorpo- 
atlon or enterprise for speciilntion. or wllli banking institutions, and who are 
not lawyers for any company; and the commission shall have discretionary 
power to investigate, in tliis connection, any olh(*r details which In Its opinion 
may be relevant. 

3. The commission shall contain representatives from the legislature, labor, 
industry, and commerce, said representatives to state undcT oath that (hey l»ave 
no personal or pecuniary Interests In tin* business of any corporation. The 
commtssion to be presided over by a justice of the supreme court. 

4. A sum not less than $25, (KX) shall be nppropriatiHl to enable the commis- 
sion to employ the necessary personnel, and such means as its work may re- 
quire, the commission being empowered to examine witnesses and to coriipel 
parties to show their mercantile books, documents, and pa|>ers. 

5. It shall be the duty of the c»>mmission to begin work imm< 3 <liately, and to 
make to the governor of Porto Ui<*o separate r<*iMirts for each of the Investi- 
gated private coiTK)rations, companies, (inns, or enterprises for the exploitation 
of urban or rural properties. The gov(‘rnor of Porto Ulco sl)all In turt> send 
the reports to the legislature, with suggestlcms for such measures as he may 
deem necessary to get from the investigated corporations the benetits due to the 
the country. 

6. Reports on investigations shall also contain the following information: 

(a) The number and names of citizens, companIe.s, banks, corporations, or 

private owners of estates with more than 5(X) acres of land, and (be number 
and names of those pos.sesslng m<»re than 5.0()0 acres, together with a state- 
ment In both cases as to the industry to which the land Is devoted, nationality 
of the owners, total tax paid on all heads, and, In case of concealment or 
fraud, amount of tax not paid and tax that should be pal<l under tlie law. 

(]>) Number and description of the banks in the Island, annual business 
operations, number of stcxjkholders, dlvidemls paid, amount thereof sent out of 
the country, Interest rate charged, tax paid, and tax that should be paid on 
dividends leaving the country. 

(c) Native and foreign persons residing In the i.sland who directly, Indl- 
red:ly, or through shares or subcontracts, have businesses, industries, or urban 
properties in Porto Rico and send the proceeds thereof to Europe and America, 
enyiching thereby other peoples and Impoverishing ours. 
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<d) Number ot corporations remitting to shareholdm in outiflng countries 
over $5,000 a year, as w^i as number of tlmse aendlng umier tbe same coiidi> 
tlons over $2,000,000 In dividends; amount of tax not paid and amount of 
production concealed. , 

(e) Number and names of private Individuals wbo have loaned or loan 
money at an Interest nite exceeding 12 and 25 rier cent per annum ; approximate 
sura loaned l)y them ; sum they collect all over the island as interest charges, 

(f) Number and description of insurance companies of all kinds doing busi- 
ness In the country witliout paying taxes. 

This is all we petition of the honorable Legislature of Porto Rico. It Is our 
hope that your love for the gocwl i>eople of POrto Itico will ludnce you to dlmt 
■your attention to tlie highly imixirtnnt questions hereinbefore stated, and that 
before proceeding to suppress any public service in any way an Instrumentality 
for progress, you will favorably pass on this project for a public investigation. 

Very resi^ectfully. 


Rafael Alonso, 


President Central Labor Ionian. 
(Signatures of various otlier officers.) 


CORRESPONCENCE OP THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR RELATING 
TO SITUATION IN PORTO RICO. 

{American Federation of Tjibor.) 

Washington, D. C., Ilarch 4, IB 15. 
Executive Council, American Federation of I.abob, 

Colleagues: A few tlays ago I received an unsigned cablegram from Porto 
Rico, as follows: 


“San .Tuan, P. R^ Feb. JO, 1915, 

“ Fedkrationist, 

** American Federation of Labor, 

''Ouray Building, Washington, D. C.: 

“Twenty tbousand sugar-plantation workers struck, asking BO cents wage per 
day. I’oUee killeil 22 wretched jK^asants; 50 wouiuKmI, lioth sexes. Meetings 
violently dlssolve<h Terrorized workers forceil to work. Request Industrial 
Relations Commission to come .soon to make investigation Porto Rican workers. 
Imploretl your American {MXiple press proteetkm liumanltariaii rights.” 

I immediately ealleil up (hm, MacIntyre, f-liief of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, read the cablegram to him. and asked If he had had any Information as to 
the situation. He said he had not. He then sent for me the following cable- 
gram ; 


Washington, />. C., Feb. 24, 1915, 

Santiago Iglesias, San Juan, P. if.; 

Cable me accurate account of alleged killing and wounding of agricultural 
W’orkers iu conseiiuence of fetrlke and if constitutional rights have been viobited. 

Gompers. 

To that a reply was received, as follows; 


Ponce, P. R,, Mar. 2, 1915. 

FfaiEBATIONIST, 

Ottray Building, Washmgton, D. 

Police dissolved {peaceful meeting with shots while I was speaking. One dead, 
several wounded severe. Organizers Martinez and myself jailed. Federation 
hall searched. 

Iglesias. 

I heard nothing further upon the matter and neither have I seen any press 
p^[iorts as to the situation in Porto Rico. To-day I received a report from 
Orgimlger Sanitago Iglesias upon the situation, copy of which you will find 
inclosed herein. 
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As I slmn luvve to leave the city early In the morning to keep Import amt en- 
gagements In Philadelphia and New York, I have requentwl StMTetiary Morrison 
to lay tiie entire matter before Secretary A\'ll8on, of the Department of L}\lM)r, 
and to urge that that department shall make an Immeiliute in\ estimation. As 
soon as I am in a position to give the members of the E. C. any fnrlher In- 
formation upon the Porto Ricaa situation it will be promptly trauainitttHl to 
you. 

Fraternally, yours, 

SaML. (tOMVKKS, 

President .i/arncaa Feth raiion of Labor. 

Mak('ii 9, 101 r>. 

P. S, — Secretary Wilson did not return Mr. Igleslas’s letter until yesterday 
afternoon, hence the delay in sending this letter to tlie E. D. Sinee dietating 
the above I have received two additional letters from Orgai\lzer Iglesias. dated 
February 27 and March 8, copies of which are inclosed herein, c*opies having 
also been furnished to Secretary Wilson. 

H. (1. 


(American I>«lei-alion >f La5»or ] 


Wvsm\(.roN, D. }f(irch /7, lOf.L 
Thk Executive Council Ameuican Eedeuvtiox or Lahok. 

CorxEAOTTES : Regarding the situation in 1‘orto Hleo. jou will pleast* find 
incloseil herein copies of additional letters fnan Organi/JT Iglesias, wldeh have 
.lust been retvlved. Copies of these letters ha\e also been sent to Sesretary 
Wilson of the Department (»f Lalmr. 

In my letter transmitting eofiies of these eoninuinh*ations to Secretary Wilson 
I expressed a strong liope that sonndhing will h<‘ iloiu* to ascertain the ollleia! 
and actual conditions which iwevail. not only for the n'>'e of the Ciovt*rnmeiit 
hut for the n'ctltteatlon of the wrongs winch have h(‘(*n hitlicti^^l upon the 
ptwple there. 

As .soon as I hav(* any further infonnat!<*n u]KHi tins sijl>j(‘ct I shall he glad to 
transmit it to you. 

Fraternally, yours. 

S\MT.. CoMriciis, 

Presidrnt Ainfricu)} Fcdrrattan of Labor. 


IPedei-aclon Libre de los Trabajadorcs d** TuiMto Ulco. AlHladn ii la ATnorkau Fedcraclon 
of Labor. I'undad.'i vn iSnii.l 

San .Ttan, P. It., Fehrunru 22, lUto. 

Mr. Samuel CfOMPEUs, 

Prest. American F< derat ion of Latior, 

801-80D G. Ft., A.ir., Washhiffton, 7). C. 

Deab Sib and Rrother: I am writing you this letter on this Wa8hIngton’« 
Birthday with the piirixise to Inform your olliee in regaid to the ac tual nlTalrs 
in which are involved at this time the agricultural workers of this Island who 
declared themselves on a strike In Buyuinon during the last days of Jiyiuiiry 
&nd which has been generalized throughout the whole Island. 

About 30,000 agricultural workers of the sugar-cane fields and some of the 
mills are at this time on strike. The hulk of them are lacking of a necc^ssary 
organization and direction and of all ntnessary resour< e for striking. However, 
it has been necessary for me t6 Intervene in this strike and lend to the work- 
ers all the help in my hand, for the simple reasons that this Is the most favor- 
abl^we have to make the peasants know our princii)les and alms of the tram?- 
unionism and the best occasion to create the most powerful organization of the 
poor agricultural workers. When this strike was orlglnall.v and siMintaneously 
declared In Bayamon, where the men were unable to sui>rK)rt themselves and 
their family with the wages they were receiving, and also unable to suffer 
longer the bad treatment they suffereil as slaves, I Immediately thought that 
no^tter opportunity would present 'Itself to bring alwut any favorable change 
in bebaif of the peasants, after taking into consideration the deplorable condi- 
tions prevailing at the countries, the low w'ages and long hours they are work- 
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ing, and taking into consideration also the high and good prices obtained at 
this time in the American market by the corporations in the Selling of the 8Ugar« 
I imine<Uately thought, I do repeat, that no better opportunity would present 
Itself to enforce the recommendations of the convention of the American Feder- 
utoln of I^ibor held In Philadelphia, Pa., In regard to the organization of the 
skilled and unskilled laborers, and which were transmitted by you to your 
representatives by the last circular received from the headquarters. 

But the old, old history Is reiieated everonce that the workingmen entertain 
any plan to look for frc^idom. As soon as the bosses did realize themselves 
that the slaves w<‘re trying to break up their chains and to offer the labor 
movement the opportunity to he heard, and the chance to create a powerful 
organization, tlie repressive measures were taken anti are actually in full 
force. It has been and It Is my Intention, when intervening In different towns 
Involved by the strike, to cause that a settlement be reached where the entity 
and ]X‘rsonallty of the organized-labor movement be recognized, and, due to 
our efforts ns tra<le unionists, stnue agreements were reached after a very 
hard work and discussion was done; but these agreomonts where I have 
appeared as a labor representative, the representatives of the capitalists, and 
the chief of tlio bun'jiu of labi»r, have Imai broken down and vlolatetl by the 
capitalists and owners of the plantations, and with the consent of the govern- 
ment represented by the bureau of labor as It has been known by a telegram 
of tlie same chief of that bureau. The capitalists and owners of the cane 
planti\tIons and mills with this policy, by which are making fun of the peasants 
and taking as a joke this serious conflict, are causing tlie men to despair and 
voluntarily creating as a coiiseqiieneo the bitter feelings. 

The labor men are persecute*!, jailed, woundeil, and killeil up in the streets 
and countries with the intention of .slopping the advancement of tlie labor 
movement and cut In the button the aspiration for free4lom of this peasant 
folk, who produce all the wealth of the Island. 

1 am receiving every day telegrams from the different sections of the island 
in strike informing of the brutalities ami assaults of the police force to the 
strikers. The most serious accidents have taken place in Vieques. 

Vieques Is a small Islaml situated in the eastern part of Porto Rico which 
belongs to the United States and to Porto Rico, and which is under the gov- 
ernment control of this same country. This Island of Vicxiues is 9 miles long 
and 2 miles wide, and there are established 4 .sugar mills of different cor- 
porations. When they, the inhabitants of A'lequos, realized the price in sugar 
and comi)are(l their actual situation with that one of the other towns of Porto 
Rico they also thought they were entitled to better their comlitions and went 
to strike. Readyway the plots and combinations of the capitalists and some 
ofllcials of the (3overninent reached them also, and on February 16, while com- 
ing from the country to the city In a paclllc parade to hold a meeting In the 
town, they were assaulted by the police and foremen of the sugar-cane planta- 
tions and hunted as beasts, some of them. The parade was violently dissolved 
with the guns of the policemen and foremen. Pour of the agricultural workers 
were left on the ginmnd dead, more than 10 wounded, and in order to justify 
their action more than KM.) men were jailed. At the present there are in jail 
more than 50, against wlioin charges have been preferred. The last Informa- 
tion received fr<nn Vieques Is that the p<»lice force have compelled the financial 
secretary to close down the doors where headquarters of the local unions 
aflillnted to the American Fe^leratlon of Labor are installed. 

According to the old policy of tyranny, the Government has absolutely 
adhered Itself to the bosses and privllegetl, the police force have been put at 
their disposal to force the agricultural workers to return to work, to compel 
them to leave the houses where they are living if not going to work under the 
old conditions, and when protesting against those actions they are brutally 
wounded, Jailed, and killed w ithout any consideration. 

The bosses have also been granted the privilege to have a private corps of 
guards, armetl to the teeth, to work as strike breakers and hunters of strikers, 
and all the public police force, umler the pretense of keeping order and guar- 
anteeing the properties, are to the service of the private corporations, land- 
lords, and capitalists breaking the strike, forcing men to work, enjoying their 
banquets and drinks, and in almost all the towns where the workingmen are 
strlKlng the local headquarters of the police force are Instated within the 
sugar mills or under their premises, the men of the force are fed by the plan- 
tations’ Owners, and the horses used by thtf iwlice to ride on horseback to hunt 
the strikers are also given by the bosses. 
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The constlttttlonal riglits of free speech aiul frw press have al.'-o btva sii»- 
peiMlea ana martial law has been practically declart*d. Goveruor has made 
public to the people of Porto Rico by means of a priK-iainutloii tliat all tbe rural 
zone Is uuder the control of the iwlice force, and that no nuH'thii; or nuiuifcsta- 
tion will be tolerated by the police. 

In order to give you an approximate Idea of the state of alfairs In Porto 
Rico, besides of the former information, 1 am ciuotlng here the suhslanee of 
some of the telegrams received from dilterent si'ctions of the island, us follows: 

** Juncos, Feb. 15, 1915. — Mayor, judge, and police are accused by the jieople 
of being in same plot with the proprietors of the central to watch out li»r de- 
fenseless lalx»r strikers, at which placeil tlwir were at tackl'd and tiro uism by 
police. At time of shooting nobody was arrest tni. As many wounde<l as pre- 
sented themselves to the Iiospital were arresteil anil haiunl out for large 
amount. Numerous workmen sustained woniuls and IT) workingmen In jail. ’ 

“Anasco, Feb. 15, 1915. — To-day 5 w’orkingmen ha\e been beaten by the 
police without any cause whatever. Velez arrested for upholding the lights 
of w’orkmen. Poli<*e antagonize the strike. We are without pniection," 

“Anasco, Feb. 15, 1915. — Heating goes on. We need protection. See gov- 
ernor.” 

“Arecibo, Feb. 15, 1915. — Capt. Sehettlnl forbids peacc'ful parade of work- 
ingmen. Orders use billies and revolvers against workers. Felix Uiilz (Ini)!)***! 
for no reason. Men prohibitt'd to use the main road. Many men arrestt*!!." 

“Arecibo, Feb. Id, 1915. — Strikers arrested and senb'uctMl forthwith without 
defense for carrying working tools. Fuse and trial suiamaiily six men. 
Eighteen sentences pending. A woman held under bail for disiurhlng pence.” 

” Ponce, Feb. IG, 1915. — Strike on. INuiduct polic(‘ unworthy. 1 am not 
answerable for attitude (d’ strikers. Speak to governor.” 

“Anasco, Feb. 16, 1915. — Meeting held last night broken up ott Plaza with 
shots and clubbing. Police completely under control of the cane i>lantatIon 
owners.” 

“ Mayaguez, Feb. 16, 1015. — Police together with foremen bretik strike. 
Anasco l)rutalizo<l by police. In\estigati<ui should follow soon.” 

“ Mayaguez, Feb. 16, 1915. — Workingnu'n brt'uk strike jit bidding of i>ol!(!e 
and foremen. Anasco i>ollce beating and arresting strikers.” 

“Arecibo, Feb. 16, 1915. — IVaee disturbed. INiice kiH'p on w Ith abuH<'s against 
orderly ami defenseless men. Juan Diaz elubbcMl by Gtiardsmeii Ulvera and 
Pagan. Snatch American tiag away from worklngiiK'U. Capt. Scheltlul and 
Lieut. Cliapel do work gratifying to cane planters.” 

Besides the telegrams that I have quoted In substunee, telegrams luive lK*en 
re<*eive<l every day informing of more new brutailllies commilU'd by Hie im)11co 
force. 

Wiiile In Arecibo yesterday I sent the following message to llu' governor: 


“ABKcino, l'(h. 2t, WJ5. 

“ABTHrn Yager, 

“ Governor of Porto Rico, San Juan: 

“Went barrio Arecibo to liold labor meeting. Absolutely pn>biblte<l right 
free speech and meeting by police, who informed me to have sui)eiior orders 
to dlssidve every meeting in barrios and public roads, jtruliiblting else groups 
10 persons bearing national flags. Earnestly request you to grant this i)eople 
constitutional rights meeting and free si)eech for creilit sacred American 
liberties. American Ftslerntlon of Labor retjuest you to guaranty my constitu- 
tional rights of free speech and meeting.” 


The mayor 
message : 


of Arecibo also sent the governor the following telegraphic 


Arecibo, Feb, 21, 1015, 

I am informe<l constitutional rights suspended In Arecibo. I do not see why 
this should be done in a city w here conditions are the same ns in otlier r>«ace- 
ful parts of. the Island. I believe this measure taken si)ec:iuny here will throw 
discredit upon this people and this local administration. I sincerely advise 
and request reconsideration to avoid weakening of i)eople’s confl<lence In 
American principles of government. This administration offers hearty ct»opera- 
tloa to keep order. . ^ 

E. Landbon, Mayor of Arecibo, 
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In ans\(*er ta my telegram Governor Yager lias aioAvered ns fellows; 


** I have received your telegram, and with reference to same wish to state 
that constitutional rights of free ^>eech and assembly have not been sus- 
pended ; but that in view of the existing conditions in the island, and in order 
to guarantee peace and tranquility to all the inhabitants of Porto Rico, I have 
found It necessary to place the rural zone under the control of the chief of 
police, who is directly responsible to me for its i^eace and order. Urban zone 
will lie regulated as before. Request you to kindly see my proclamation to 
the people of Porto Rico and my letter to chief of police, which you will find 
in any of to-day’s morning papers, so that yon may know exactly what my 
position is. 

“ARTHiTt Yager, Governor.** 


According to this state of affairs I di<l not hesitate in sending you some in- 
formation by cable, according to the information of the press. I also proceede<l 
to send you another calile making a rectification in the number of men killed 
by police, because I prove<l that tlie number of men kllle<l was a canard. 

The numlier of men kllltMl Is at this time four, us has been proved by the 
direct investigation mode by the State federation. 

For all these facts statnl we have deeme<l iiec*e^sary to request the Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations to Investigate the motives and causes that are 
the origin of the actual unrest i»revulllng in Porto Rico, where the working- 
men have lost all the hoiH‘s for obtaining due Justice and redress from the 
hands of the local authorities in this isiaml and from tliose representing tlie 
American Government in Porto Rico. 

I am sending you here inclosed a copj of our letter to the Commission on 
Industrial Relations, and beg your best efforts t(» seiure that the actual condi- 
tions of this Island be lnvestlgatt‘d a'i '^uggc'^tisl. 

I am also sending you herewith a copy of the last cable sent to the Federa- 
tlonlst on February 21st. 

Yours, fraternally, 


S\NTlA(JO lui.ESIAS, 

Gen. Dry. A. F. of Labor, 


Note. — Have sent my cjddes to you a<ldres^ed utuler tlie name of “ Federa- 
tionlst ” to save money. IVrsonal cables cost cents by word and press fares 
20 cents a word. 

S. I. 


[Federaclon Libre de los Trabaladores de PiutIo liiro. AAlladti a lu American Federation 
of Labor, rundadu on IS'.Mi.l 


S\x .fi'A.v, i*. R., Feb, 27, 1915. 


Mr. Samttel Gompers, 

Prest. American Federuthm of T.uhor. 

801~S09 a ^t. YU., Washington, D. C. 


IhcAR Sir and Brother: According to the cablegram receive<l yesterday 
through the governor of Porto Rico i!» whicli you were requesting accurate in- 
formation regarding the general affairs of the strike In the Island, I sent the 
secretary of Porto Rico a letter requesting him to transmit to you a cablegram 
answering to you lu which a substantial lnf»>rmatiton was rendered. 

I am very glad to give you some more details ni)on the case by means of this 
letter. When the occurrences were reported in the first moment, some mistakes 
were reported. Among them the number of workingmen killed at Vleqnes 
and the statement made by the same capitalistic press of San Juan Informing 
that at a riot at Juana Diaz, 15 men had been killed and 25 wounded. But 
when we had the chance to <llre<*tl.v investigate the occurrences at all these 
towns, the most accurate Information has bwn transmltteil to your ofiSice, and It 
is what in substance contains the cablegram requested to the secretary of 
Porto Rico to be forwarded to you. 

I have feareil that the Government of Porto Rico would have censored all the 
details and information, and that is the reason why I was, in, my cablegram 
to you, as brief as possible. 

But the cablegram I should have sent to your office had to be the following: 

From the investigation directly practiccfl by Organizer P. Rivera Martinez, 
of the Cignrmakers* Interhatlontal Union of America, at Juncos, It has been 
proved that the police disbanded, violently aud illegally, a parade of peaceful 
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flgHeuttnral workmen who were out on strike on Fel^ruary 4. Twelve strikers 
vr&ce dfa>t)ed hy the police and wounded. Despite tlie fact that a numljer of 
pistol shots were fired by the police, nobotly was wounded by the bullets. 
Nobody was arrested at the time of disbanding tlie parade, but the wounded, 
upon presenting themselves at the hospital to be ciireil, wert» ari*estcHl by the 
police to Justify their brutxil action, ami later senteneiHl without even giving 
them any reasonable time to preptii*e their defense or t«» Ih^ rt'j»restMite<l by a 
lawyer. The flags which the strikers carrk^l In the pna-tvsion, even tlie 
Anwrican, w^ere torn by the iwlice from tlie hamls of tliose wlio bore them. 

On February 10 In Vietiues tlie strikers, upon going Into the town in the 
attitude of orderly workers, w^ere attaeketl l»y the i>ollei' and the managers or 
foremen of the sugar estates. Four workmen were killeil, thm» of tliem 
wounded quite seriously, and six more sustained! lesser wounds. These 
w'ounded ones were victims of tlie policemen s bullets and slug shots, as well 
as the dead, wdio not only fell a targ<‘t to tlie bullets of the ihiIIih* hut also to 
the bullets of the foremen of the centrals. 

The laliorers in defending themsehes w’oiinded two i>ol icemen with Iheir 
cutlasses or maclietes. More than KK) arrests followed. In tlie town the police 
scattered the people with shots and blows. There was great dread In the town. 
The police close<l the f(‘deration ottice. T!u>se who to(»k part In this Invesllgn- 
lion W’ere Organizer I*. Uivera Martinez, Julio A>har, nuMiila'r of tlie lions*^ of 
tlelegates, and Brother Bolivar Ochurt. 

The press reportt^l that at Juana Diaz the laJice had killed 1.1 worki'rs and 
W’ouiuled 2r>, hut tliis was afterwards (huiied by the (iovernmeiit. 

At Anaseo tlie i>oliee often attaelanl th<‘ <‘ountry folk wlio were striking, and 
a meeting was dissolved amidst shots and blows; 11\e w«»rkers sustaliu*<l wounds. 
At Are<dl>o a gathering was <lispersed. an American flag was torn from the 
bands of an aged country striker, and he himself was hit by the pollc(*niairs 
billy. Two labor speakers wito criminally clubbiHl at 4 a. ni. In a csmiitry dis- 
trict called “ Domiuguito,” at Arecibo, after which the i)oli<i* took care to 
conceal their names, and it Is not e\en known to-day who did the clubbing. 

At Humncao five CHunitrymen w(‘r<> clublKsl and a gathering wms dlKi)erse<l. 
At San I..<jrenzo a inwting was violently dlspers«‘d by the police. The police 
wTis openly doing the bidding of the owners of the sugar estab*s. They live, 
cat, and drink in quarters proviihsl for them on the estate's and sugar mills. 

(»ov. Yager tells me that he Is going to give the unfortunate country folk 
protection against illegal onslaughts, hut the next day the i>olfco exercise 
violence to a still greater degree. Taking ns a starting point the advice of the 
landowners and bankers and stockholders, who, being helptnl by the rapltnllHtlc 
press, are daily heaping lies upon lies against the .strikers, the governor turned 
over to the police the whole rural region and tliese In their turn have forbidden 
that there shouhl be any public meeting, gatherings, parnd(*s, and that not 
even groups of 10 persons on the highways ami barrios of the whole Island, 
though it were shown that such gatherings are of an orderly and iwaceful 
character. 

Martial law was practically declared by the police and attacks upon the per- 
sons were accumulating rapidly, to the dls<n‘e<lit of the ])olice, wdio kept on ter- 
rorizing the country pefiple. 

We, representatives of the American Ftxlcralfon of Labor, were forcibly de- 
prived of calling oiven-air meetings of tlie workmen to aihlress them and give 
them advice throughout the rural zone. 

When I ask the governor to Interfere with the hriitnl violation of the Consti- 
tution by the police, he gave me assuraiici* that he would do It ami that he 
wnuld give me a copy of Ids onler, but lie has m»t made good his promise up 
to the present time, and tlius It is that the wish of the police Is secunni, namely, 
that of breaking the strike of the piior country workers through fear and In- 
timidation, through i>ersecution and the ** stick.” The bureau of labor is only 
an agent of the Government, which stands in favor of the landowners in this 
connection. 

In his last statement given to the press it Is qiiotixl as saying: ‘*The land- 
owners have proved themselves to be possessetl of the confidence and regard 
which this bureau has for them ami for which we are sincerely grateful toward 
them.*’ 

The following telegram was sent by the chief of the bureau of labor : “ Do- 
MTirao Santos, Fajardo, P. R. Mr. Blnl, manager of the Fajardo Sugar Co., 
has •officially Informed the Government that workingmen arc not fulfilling their 
part of the contract, which makes It therefore neutral. I trust all differences wUl 
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work out, regardless of strike. Bills.” This telegram was sent after the Su^ 
Growers* Association and Corporations had agreed not to sign any terms of 
(Agreement with the workers or agree upon any wage scale. More than 1,000 
country workers In Fajardo filed complaints, duly sworn to before a judge, 
protesting against the attitude of the chief of the labor bureau In combination 
with the landowners. 

The country workers denounce the impious facts and treatments that are be- 
ing directed against them, and all the leaders of the unions complain of more 
abuses, newly committed and repeated acts of moral violence to get them to 
take up their work. The organization of the peasants and all unskilled laborers 
and their defense for more wages will be practically Impossible unless the Wash- 
ington authorities hinder them from being executetl any longer and this beau- 
tiful Island from being turned a vast factory of toiling slaves, so warranted 
by the ofiicials of the Government. 

Very fraternally, yours, 


Santiago Iglesias, 

Gen. Dry. A. F. of L. 


IPederaclon Libre de los Trabajadores de Pm-ito Uico Aflllada a la American Pederacion 
of Labor. Fuudada en 1891).] 

San Juan, P. U., March 5, 1915. 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, 

Prest. American Federation of Labor, 

801-809 a St. N\V., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir and Brother: According to the policy followed by the Govern- 
ment of Porto Uico regarding tlie strike, persecutions and brutalities of the 
authorities are dally being committed. 

Last Sunday, Feb. 28, and a<‘Cording to repeated requests from the different 
towns on strike, I concluded that it was ne<*essary for me to pay a visit to 
those different towns and cities, to give tl\em my advices, and take In the 
several meetings the necessary advantages for the propaganda of the organ- 
%izatlon of the agricultural workers and of other trades who have demonstrated, 
especially the agricultural workers, to be ready to create the most powerful 
organization in the Island, 

Bearing In mind that our time should be limited and saved as much as 
possible, I requested the organizer of tlie Cigarmakers’ International Union 
and some other oflicers of organized labor in Porto Uico to accompany me in 
order to be able to liold a meeting at every one of those towns in the eastern 
and southern part of Porto Rico which are on strike. 

On Feb. 28, very early in the morning, I left San Juan with my companions 
and the first town where we stopped was Yabucoa. There were about 2,000 
men In strike. They have been denied the constitutional rights of speaking 
and assembling when they want and where they legally please, and at the 
time we reached Yahiu’oa the workingmen had been unable to hold a meeting 
while they had been on strike for two weeks. 

I requested the local committee of tlie strike that the tribune be placed 
at the culled Plaza, and while I was speaking I was ordered by the chief of 
police to leave the place on the ground that the mayor of the city, who is 
interesteil In hiislness aiul the main enemy of the strikers, had not given 
his permission to hold the meeting there. I had to come down from the 
tribune, and tlien it was placed In one of the extremes of the town. 

Fmn Yabucoa I sent to the Governor of Porto Rico the following telegram: 

Yabucoa, P. R., Feb. 28, 1915. 

Hon. Arthur Yager, 

Governor of Porto Rico, San Juan, P. R.: 

When I was speaking at the Plaza of this town the police told me I had 
to dissolve the meeting because tlie mayor said that there was no permit to 
hold the meeting at the Plaza. He refused many times to give permit 

Santiago Iglesias, 

Gen. Org., A. F. of h. 

After having held a monster meeting at Yabucoa, at which all the orators 
and myself did our part, and where the conditions prevailing are notoriously 
marked of partiality against the strikers, we proceeded to Maunabo. Frow 
Maunabo I had to send the Governor of Porto Rico the following telegram : 
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„ ‘ „ IMAVNAno, Feb. ^8, /.9/J. 

Hon. Abthur Yager, 

Governor of Porto Rico, Ran Juan, P. R.: 

Agricnlturnl workers of Barrios Palo Sec*o, Lisa, nml Matuyas had lo re- 
turn back tlieir homes lH*caiise police prohibiti»<l them to walk town, (crtalnly 
to prevent them to attend a labor meetin;r, where the labor federation repre- 
sentatives were going to address the i)eople. 


Santiv<.o Ljiksms. 

(;< a. Ortj., A. of L. 


The Governor of Porto Rico up to this date has no answer to the two 

telegrams above mentioned. We did at Maunabo all we could in favor of the 
strikers and to bring the parties to terms, and wo reached at last an agre(‘inenl 
by W’hich the hours of labor dally for the agricultural worki*rs wen* reduce<I 
to nine, and salary of 50 and 55 cents i)er day was increased to 80 cents daily. 

After having held a meeting there and left all thinu;s st'illed at Ma\inabo 
and the agreement .signed, we proceeded to (iuayainn where we also held 
another meeting lasting to 1 o’clo<*k, March 1, aiul in which did tln'ir part two 
law’yers who are actuaily In symi>athy witli the strike, and who have cooper- 
JittHl to the agitation and maintenance and di'fense of tlu‘ same. 

On March 1, in the morning, we left Gua\aina and ^ualt lo Ponc(' via 
Salinas, reaching the city of Pome aiMUit 4 o’clo< k p. ni. In view of the condi- 
tions prevailing In Ponce, and being mnessary for us to ndurn to Stin Juan 
as smut as i>ossihle to i)ay attention to sonu‘ otlaT iini)orfant matters, we had 
already decided not to take part in the meeting of Pome and had alrea<ly 
taken the automobile to return. But a commission compose*! of mmahers of 
the local unions of Ponce among whi*h were ollicials of tlu* Cigarmakers’ 
Union 449, requested us in the name <»f the organization and In that of tlie 
agricultural workers to do oiir part in tin* nuoting at the op(*u air, and then 
w'e agreed that the automobile would remain near the place wh(‘re tin' nu**'tlug 
was to be hehl to be taken by us immediately aftc'r having tione our duty. 

The meeting was opened at half-past 7 p. m., and in tlu' same t«H>k |>art the 
(haracterized members of the organizi'd labor m«»\ement : Mr. Modesto (lal- 
deriii, Mr. Santiago Carreras, Mr. Francisco Ihiz (Iranela. Mr. .Manuel Texidor, 
Uigarmakers’ International Ihiion’s organizer Mr Prudencio Uiveru Martlm'Z 
and myself. While 1 was speaking for about an hour, and making tin* state- 
ment tliat “the [Mdice couhl not In* plac***! on an lmi)artlal ami imh'pendetit 
position while having their quarl<*rs in tin* pn*nds<*H of tlie sugar mills and 
])lantations, wldle eating and drinking with the l)oss*‘s, whili' using the horsi'S 
of the sugar mills owners umh'r tin* pretense of being guaranteeing the proi>- 
erties,” I was brutally ordered lo h'av<* tin* tribune, while the captain (d’ police, 
Fernandez Nater, cried: “This meeting has iinislu'd.” 

Then the police was ordered to <lls.solve the im*ellng, and shots and clubbing 
jignlnst the gathering were made. The r(*sult of tins social crime committed 
against the people was a poor man *lead ami sevi'ral woumh*d. Organizer 
Rivera Martinez, myself, ami all my fcdlows from San Juan In the commission 
were arreste*! and placed under a ball of .$2,090. From Police I .sent tin* gov- 
ernor the following telegram : 

Hon. Artiit^r Yaokh, 

Governor of Porto Rico, Ran Juan, P. R.: 

Last night police dissolved a peae(*ful me**ting whih* I was speaking, sbo*^- 
ing and clubbing poor peasants. One dea<l ami several woumhMl. Seven labor 
representatives and myself were JaihKl — accused of riot. This fact is very 
deplorable, and respectfully prot**st against unnecessary and unjustifiable 
disregarding of constitutional rights. 

SvxTivoo loiEsiAs, C!(U. Orff. A. F. of L. 


No nn.swer ha.s been given to tin* quoted telegram. We n'liiained In jail 
up to half-past 12 p. m., March 2, when we were pro>’iMionaIly sent free under 
ball of $300 each, returning to San Juan at G a. in. to-day. 

The offices of the feileration in Ponce were researched by the police, who 
violently broke the locks of the desks ami took with them some papers and 
documents of the strike committee. 

38819**— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 11 70 
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If the Federal authorities do not take a rapid and energetic action In favor 
of the American Constitution and in behalf of the Porto Rican laborers we 
fear that the labor organizations may be swept from the surface of the island 
by the Democratic Government, represented In Porto Rico by Mr. Yager, as an 
unjustifiable punishment for the working masses of this Islaml. 

Yours, fraternally, 

SXNTIAGO IgLESIAS, 
Oryanizer A. F, of Labor. 


IFederaclon Libn* de loa Trabajadores dc rucrto Rb-o AHllada a la AmoricaD Foderaclon 
of Labor. Fuudada pu ison.j 


San Juan, P. U.. March 1015. 

Mr. Samt’el OoiiPERK, 

Prest. American Federation of Labor, 

801-800 O *S7. S. 11'., M ashinffton, I). C. 

Dear Sib and Brother: I have in hand your two letters of Feb. 24, inclosing 
me copy of your cablegram and a clipping from the New York Call, in which 
some Information is reported about the affairs of the strike in Porto Itico. 

Regarding the cablegrams which were ret'elved by you on February 19 ad- 
dressed to the Federationlst, I beg to inform you that those cablegrams were 
directly sent to the Federationlst in order to save some money instead of being 
sent to you, and though not bearing any signature both cablegi-ams were sent 
by me. Tlie fact of the cablegrams not bearing my signature is due to a mis- 
take on the part of the clerk in charge of handing the cablegrams to tlie 
cable office, because he did not put the signature into the columns of the hlunk 
intended for the words for which we are going to pay. That is tlie reason why 
the cablegrams w’ent to you without my signature. The first cablegram sent 
to you reporting 22 men killed was based upon the information of an old 
capitalistic paper of this same city, which is supposed to be an impartial one, 
and who very early in the morning, as every day, w’as circulating in San Juan 
giving the information that, in addition to the 7 men killed at Vieques, 15 
more had beem killed at the town of Juan Diaz in a riot between the strikers 
and tlie police. The information of the paper above mentioned, La Corre- 
.spondencia de Puerto Rico, was ilenled by nobmly in the first moment, and the 
ratification of the report published was heard everywliere. On account of tliat 
I sent you the first cablegram on February 19. But later, when I was able to 
gather some more information I immediately and in the same date sent you 
another cablegram correcting the nuiuher of men killed. When the first report 
was recelvetl from Vieipios Informing that the police had disbanded a peaceful 
parade of tlie workingmen, the same offlelal report stated that six men had 
been killed, among them two police. Baswl upon this official report is was that 
I sent you the second cablegram. But still doubting of the truth, I request 
Mr, Rivera Martinez, organizer of the Cigarmakers’ International Union, and 
Mr. Aybar, labor representative In the house of delegates, to visit the island 
of Vieques and make a thi»rough and impartial investigation of the facts. The 
Investigation was maile, and the result was that four men were killed by the 
police while disbanding tlie peaceful parade of the strikers, six seriously 
wounded, some other more sustaining lesser wounds; more than 100 men ar- 
rested; constitutional rights of nssenililiiig and speaking suspended; hall 
feredatlon closed down by the police; and the most cruel brutalities committed 
by the police force against the strlkei*.s. 

When having the very accurate information gathered directly by our repre- 
sentatives, I sent you that infonnation. The man sending cablegrams directly 
to the Call Is Mr. Edward Conde, and all the Information sent by that man 
was near to the truth according to the statements given by the same capi- 
talistic press of this Island. 

I have carefully revised the Information publislied by the New York Call 
and found that generally the information Is accurate, outside of a mistake con- 
tained In same which la that In the following paragraph : “ The police have set 
fire to hundreds of their shacks, leaving thousands of men and women shelter- 
less.** It Is true that fire has been set to some houses In the barrio of Puerto 
de Tlerra, San Juan, and In the town of Muunabo. More than 40 houses were 
burne<l In San Juan and about 175 In Maunabo, but it Is supposed that the fire 
has been set by those iiiMirlng the houses In the companies for more than their 
proper values, because fires have always begun in one of those houses Insured. 
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\VIi«t with tin* |>o<)r p«»»ants It U to nyiupot tlwiu to 

work under the old condltlong. This statement regarding the ladlee to wt 
to tiie shacks of the poor peasants is the main one I have found In the in- 

Information luibllshwl bv 

the New York Call Is taken from our labor paper .Tustfcia, which I am sendinir 
you, regarding the conditions of the laborers in Porto Uleo. 

I have given my very particular allentioii to Miat part of vour lelter slating 
that “Gen. McIntyre had InfoniKsl you not to have rocelvwl any information as 
to the killing or ^Youn(ling of anyone or that any constitutional rights of the 
I>eople were invaded; that the governor had cjibled that there had been an 
attack upon one of the plants of the sugar ^'fineries; that tlu' property was in 
the hands of a receiver; and that the situation was well In hand." Regarding 
tills point, ns Informed to Gen. McIntyre by tlie governor of tlu‘ Island. 1 aia 
grounded in saying that that Is the tlrst infonualhm I have received’ about 
having been attacked any of the plaids of the sugar refineries In tlie hands or 
out of the hands of any receivers. They are grounded In saying that the situn- 
tion Is well In hand. It has alw'ays biS'n. it la, and will be. It is better tfiaa 
in hand. It Is under the terrorism, brutalities, ami assassinations of tlie police 
force, under whose control are all the towns of Porto Rico, with the reqnest 
and order of the governor, tolcTatlng tlie suarnMislon and aunulinent of all 
the constitutional rights of the citizens of Porto Rico not only in the rnnd 
zones as in the beginning, but \vlthin the urban zones and at every w^here. The 
cablegrams, copy of wddeh yon send me in jour letier. was n’celviHl by myself, 
by means of the secretary of Porto Rico, and the manlfesteil partiality oV tlie 
(rovernment is precisely proved In the .same case. As soon as I received your 
cablegi’am I sent to the secretary of Porto Rl <‘0 a letter containing duly quott*«l 
a cablegram to you and n^iuestlng him to transmit it to your office by means of 
the Bureau of Insular Aflfalrs, as your request had been received. The lettiT 
referred to was sent to the stvretary of Porto Rico on February 26, and a copy 
of it was sent to you. As the aiuswer given to jmu was containing the nccurafi* 
information of facts, I was in the confidence that the (Joverimusit wouhl trans- 
mit to you our answ’er if afTairs were to be appnndated fairly and (‘ondiictlng 
to a square dealing. But It ha.s not iHsai S4> Fiv<* days aftiT having sent our 
answer to you I have received from the SA'cretnry of Porto Ri(‘f> the letter widch 
I quote liereln: 


I Governnw'ut of I’ui to RUo, offlio »>f the Hcrrelary | 

San Juan, March 2. i0f5. 

Sia: Reidying to your commurdcation of the 2dlh ultimo, wdiereln you request 
this office to transmit to the Thief of the Bureau of Insular AfTulrs the cnhle- 
gram quotwl in your said coniiminlcntlon and purporting to be a reply to a 
cablegram received by you througli this office, I beg to inform you that It iy the 
t>olicy of the Government not to transmit nK*s«ages llirongh official channels 
when the said messages are not in strict accordance with the facts. I regrtd, 
to say that in the c-ablegrarn that you desire to l>e s^mt through tills office some 
of the statements therein made are contrary to the facts ns they appear by the 
several investigations made by the Government. For the above refiM«»ns I 
respectfully inform you that It Is niy duty to dwlinc to comply wdtli your 
retpiest. 

Verj" respectfully, yours, Mvktin Travikso, 

Secretary of Ff/rto Rieo. 

Mr. Santiago Iolesias, 

President Free F(Mrration of the W r/rkinymen of Porto Rieo, 

San Juan, P. R. 

This information will explain you what has happimefl. I am perfectly in 
accordance with vour reeomraendatlon that to exfiect fruitful results and Tight- 
ening of the wrongs inflicted upon the working iieople no exaggerated accounts 
should be transmitted, and I have ever tried to follow that policy, m tliat any 
charge preferred against the enemies of this iieople or the c-onduct of any 
authority may be proven. But In the same manner It Is iny believing that all 
the abuses of the power should be denounced, and that It would be a (Time tor 
us to keep silence while the armless and defenseless jieasants of this Island ^sk 
for better wages and better living conditions, and they are violently dlsbamled 
and erimlBally assassinated lu the cities and countries, while the liall federa- 
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tions are Illegally closed down by the force, and while the constitutional rights 
of the people are placed in the hands of the most brutal and unscrupulous 
people of this island. 

Awaiting for your instructions and good advices and trusting that your efforts 
will greatly cooperate to settle the affairs of the island, I am, with best wishes, 
Fraternally, yours, 

Santiago Iolesias. 

Ocn. Org. A. F. of L. 


IFederacion Libre do los Trabaja^lores de Puerto Rieo. Aflllada a la American Fedcraclon 
or Labor. Fiindada en LSOU.] 


San Juan, P. R., March 5, 1915. 

The Kditob of The Times, 

Sqm Juan, P. P. 

Sib: In answer to your courteous invitation for a version of l^Ir. Oonde’s 
speech, as dellvereil by him at Fajardo a month since, and in view of the 
letters from Mr. Bird, as representative of the Fajardo Sugar C!o,. ins(‘rted In 
your daily, It remains for me to repeat here again what I had previously 
reporteil on the matter — that is to say, that ^Mr. Conde’s speech was well 

thought and militated, and that all what he said on that occasion was In 

accord with his ideas and the law, otherwise the poH(*e which was present 

would have called his attention or denounced him. Things worse tlian that 

I have witnessed in Ponce. 

The letters printed in the Times come all of them from interesteil parties 
to whom Mr. Conde’s speecli could not make a good Impression. Tlie signers 
of the letters in question are all of them, without doubt, pi^rsons of standing 
and w*eU to do in the eommiuiHy, but they are indeeil prejudl(‘ed for reasons 
of social and human nature. They seem to be commonly interestnl because of 
family or business reasons, and in certain cases they appear in !Mr. Bird’s 
pay roll. This, of course, makes them feel hostile and grudgesome in comment- 
ing over the spoecii. 


Neither Mr, Conde nor the Federacion I.lhro can rejoice over the death, 
accident, or misfortune tliat may befall a human being, and we could not feel 
so toward Pr. Santiago Veve or Mr. Bird. Mr. Conde neltiier declared that 
he was in favor of incendiarism, but rather turne<l them Into ridicule. 

Besides, the Ideas of Mr. Conde, there is no doubt but what they are utterly 
opposed to his accusers, and therefore It Is quite natural tlioy should say 
whatever he (Mr, Conde) said was all out of place, terrible, and even Impious. 
The speaker had the rigid, and still has It, of uttering the most fit opinions on 
his subject at issue then, and the gentlemen wlmse signatures appear in the 
above-referred-to letters have the same right to hold a contrary opinion about 
Mr. Conde. 


On the other hand he went to Fajardo upon the invitation of the workmen 
of the locality to help them to bind a contract with the employers or let the 
strike go on. After the meeting referred to he took part In the discussion of 
the terms of the arrangements and was busy at this for a whole day with Mr. 
Bird and other employers, and, mind you, there was not friction of any kind 
among those people. It is in reality very strange that after tlie strike should 
be over and arranged and the contract not fulfilled by Mr. Bird that they should 
now turn around and accuse Mr. Conde of fact that took place as between 
employers and country employees at the Fajardo town hall and to which Mr, 
Conde gave his assistance. 

I think it is enough for mo to say that whatever statements were made by 
him with the object of warding off the bad impression Mr. Bird reminded the 
signers of the contract relative to the address delivered by Mr. Conde, which 
after all did not produce the same disagreeable influence as tlie speech which 
Mr. Iglesias pronounced at Ponce and to which your editorial of to-day refers. 

The Ponce meeting began at 7.30 p. m., and five speakers had already de- 
livered their address before Mr. Iglesias himself stepped forward to speak 
also. The meeting had been going on for four hours before anybody ever 
dreamed of how It would end. Mr. Iglesias began speaking at 11.15 p. m., 
and after he had spoken about three quarters of an hour and stated that the 
police could not possibly be impartial, in as muqh as they had takeji up 
their headquarters on the estates, sleeping, eating, and using the horses and 
automobiles of the landowners In connection with the strike. At this point of 
Mr. Iglesias’s remarks a loud cry from Capt. Fernandez Nater, saying, “ There, 
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will end It;" those words broutrlit on the most repronchful blow 
that Clin ever be dealt to the rlRhls of frw s,«sHh and the most mtwinabte 
attnik against constitutional gunrantet's of any clvlllztsl lasiple. The iNHiple 

Besides this lamentable Incident I am quoted as having used violent lan- 
gtiage against the governor, religion, and other Instltnthais generallv all of 
wliicli is absolutely false and purpo.<ely ;:otlt*n up. 

I Hill in the same position as Mr. Coiule, or ptThaps worse olY than he, Mr. 
Kditor since it Is impossible to prevent potmlnr opinion and eoininenlarics. 
when these are replete with prejudhe ami sentiments hostile to the eauae 
for which we staml and believe to be just ami patriotic,. Sot wlshlnt; to tire 
you with a lenj:thy letti'r, I be;; to remain, 

Very sineely, jours, 

*S.VNM\(.0 loiKSlNS. 

f/'i n. Onj. of A. ]\ of L. 


[I'Vderaclon Lilu-o do h.R Trahulndoivs <1,. put-rt.. Rt.-o Amtndu a la \raorloan I'odorntlon 
of Lalior. I’undada in ISUO.J 

S.vN .lr\.N, l\ li., March JO, Ii)J3. 

^ir. F5\Mt”i;F. r,uMi'i:i£.s, 

7b'(.v/. Auicro an Fi Ai t aliou of Labor, 

S0l~fiOO a St. A ]| .. II ashuKjtoa, I). (\ 

Dkati Stu -Wd ItaoTiii-H: I am very much pleased to ^ive you this udditioiml 
information r<*;iardiniC the so-calhsl riot of INaice, alamt which 1 s<miI you fop* 
inerly more di'tolUsl Information. Vhen the house of d(‘h‘;;ates was informed 
by one of hi.s members that a m(*(‘tjn.tr had Ihsmi dishamleil by the insular 
lM>lic(* in iVince while 1 was a<ldressjn;r the ^^atherinu^ the mattcT was in the 
first moment discussed and one of the memhers of the house nioveii that a 
special (‘ommitU*e be aiipoIntcMl to in\(‘si i;;at<‘ tin* facts ami inform the house 
of tlie truth in view that <me of tin* men picvcnt in the meeting; Iiad Iwhmi 
killed by the bullets of the police, and some ctluu's more st^rl<uisly woundiMl. 

SiK'h comiuitte(‘ went to J’onc<* and liatlu'nMl flie information tlu*y pleiiso 
fnuii the pnhlie and the insular pollct*, but nor 1. neithei’ the men which In iny 
companion W’ere arn'spMl and plac(‘d under a bond of 2.1XK) accus<v<i of i-jot, wero 
requested to inform to that committee. I'he commlitee returned from l*mu*e, 
and In spite that all the af!lda\lls concurs in the fact that the resi>onslble of 
violating the law’, deiiriving tin* iltl/ens from the frei* ex(‘rclse of their lllierty, 
and of killing the man who Is dead, and of the men being w’ournUsl is the 
Insular police; in sjilte of that tin* committee of the house liave not dared to 
inform and tell the truth to that legislative body. Their rejiort to tin* house 
was quite a “ w’hite wash” to tin* iK>lice. though verbally and ind, wdth their 
.signature; a member of the sueli <*<*mmlltee, composed of two nn*n recognizer 
tliat the most brutal crime ba\e In'en committed with the peojih* of Ponce, and 
the most unjustilied violation of tin* law have lK‘<‘n committed by the police. 

The report of tlie commlitee* to llie house of ilcle'gates was largely discnKseel 
and an inqnu’tant eliscussion of tin* gcne*ral affairs of the island ainl the fKillcy 
eif the government in the strike* was inaintaiinMl. Tla* most important part 
of the discussion in substan<*e Is as follows: 

Ix)W’Kii HejrsK Tnvestto vtion or iiir I’oNe r iNe idem’ — IOxtknct of thk Seshion. 

Mr. Tou.s Soto, of the elistrict e>f Ponce, aske*el Alersrs. Iluyke and Martinejz 
Naelal, the members e>f the ln\e*stigating conimllte*(*, if from tlie stntenuuit 
made by them it must be construenl that tiie iiollce; rauseMl Mr. Santiago 
Iglesias to come down from the spe*ake*r’s .stand In tlie mlelst of ids address, 
and they answereel in tlie aflirmative*. 

“ It being so,” .said Mr. Tons Soto, “ I beliewe the Pemce Incident must be 
given such an important signillcance as shall ne)t i>e overlooked hy the men 
who stand for the funelamental principles of the lil)e‘rty we all enjoy under 
the Constitution of the United Staten and the laws enactHl by the leidBlflture 
of this country. I understand the police have no authority at any time to 
cause a man to come down fnrni a public rostrum and so break up n meeting, 
for this Is equivalent to a violation of the law which guarantees the free 
exlnression of thought; and on this account laying aside all particulars which 
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Iiuvir sucli small alKoiflcance os compared witli tbe fandamental principles ot 
the liberty of thouj^ht. I move that the following amendment be added to 
the report of tlie InveHtlgatlon committee: 

“ ‘ Be It enacted that the most energetic protest of the house be brought to 
l>ejir against the violation of the law defending the rights of the people com- 
mltt(Hl at Ponce by members of the Insular police while they caused a man to 
come down from the speaker’s stand or rostrum while he was in the full 
exercise of his rights of censure.’ ” 

Mr. T(ms Soto stated that above all it was the duty of every citizen to safe- 
guard the lilw*rty acquire*! by himself, and that the right of free s[)eech is con- 
secrattMl by the laws of this Island and by the United States CJonstltution, 
and that It was of more importance than all the law that could he called 
Into action to violate tlie sacred right of the pecqde in expressing themselves 
freely. The p*‘ople must not be dependent uiMin the police to interpret their 
words aiul susiamd a public meeting, inasmuch as the police have no authority 
to do this, hut this Is the business of the courts to decide whether a speaker 
infringes upon the laws. 

Mr. Iluyke, one of the na*mhers of the eominltt(‘e, stated here that the 
police ucUhI upon holng instructed by their chiefs, and 1 say that if this is the 
case, then I will aiiaaid my anamchmaU in such form tluit the criticism of this 
house be dlrecte*! against the pcM-son of tins govermnent who had issued such 
Instructions, becaust' T umh*rstand that nobody in I’orto Kico is above the 
Constitution or any otiaa* man <»f whatevi'i* high standing he may be as to 
abolish tlie (’onslitutioii and the law defining tiie rights of the people. 

The amendment propos('d by tla‘ <lelegate, Mr. Tons Soto, was voted upon, 
and all the reactionaries arul capitalists In tlie house votcnl against the rights 
of the people, defeating the amendment and so justifying th(* most brutal and 
swlal crime <‘onimitte<l in Ponc(‘ and the most imjustitled violation of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

With kind regards, I lu'g to remain. 

Fraternally, yours, 


Santi voo Igi.kstas, 

(Jen. Orff, A. F. of L. 


lAmoricnn Fodoratlon of liabor.] 

WvHHrNGTON, }). C,, March 23, J915. 
The KxECT^Tm: Cofnctl Amkeican Fkdkration of Labor. 

CoLhK.\orKs : Referring to the situation in Porto Rico, T hen'witb enclose 
copy of a cablegram receiveil fnun Organizer Igleshis, in President Gompers’s 
ubstmee. I liave transmitted copy of same to Secretary Wilson, of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, so that lie, can have the information in connection with the 
other communli'ations wiiich have been furnislie*! to him bearing on the situa- 
tion in I’orto Uli'o. 

Yours, fruternally, 

Frank Morrison, 

Secretary Amerkan Federation of Lahw, 


[Cablegram.] 

C\YEY, I'ORTO Rico, March 21, 1915, 

Fbderationtst, Washinffton. 

I.»ast night poliw violently dlshandei] [mnceful meeting, clubbing people and 
federation lea<ler, who was arrested. Annual labor federation convention now 
In ses,slon at Baptist Clwircb feels iiulignunt against iwllce lawlessness. Con- 
stitutional rights alisolutely disregardetl. .Judicial brutalities sentenced 130 
men Vieques for alleged riot and as.sault. depriving them of jury trial, appeals 
being illegally denied. More than one liundre<l [lemllng sentences. F^eratlon 
convention discussing general strike plan to protest against disgraceful adminls- 
tratlon^ which gives no creiUt to American principles of justice and liberty. 

IqlesiaS. 
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00BEB8B0HDSNCS RELATING TO ALLEGED KILLING AND WOUNDING OE 

. WORKERS. 


[Government of Porto Rico, oiBce of the secrotary.J 


Fkbbi ARY 25, 1915. 

Sib: I huvc tlif? honor to (tuoto heh>w for vonr Infr^nnotlon rnhlojfrtiin just 
receiveil from the Bureau of Insular Affairs, Washin^'ton. 1>. C. : 


Yager, San Juan, 

Santiago Igi.esias: Cable me aeeurnte aecount of allt*f;e(l killing: and wound- 
ing of (circling?) workers in conseiiuenee of strike, and If constiuitional rights 
have been violated. 

(JOMI'KKS. 

McIm'ykk. 


Respect fully, 

Mr. Santiago Igle.sias, 

San Juan, Porto Pico. 


Martin Thvmkso. .fr.. 
Secretary of Porto Hiett. 


(Federaclon Lihre de los TrabaJa<lon\s do 1‘uorlo Afili.'ida a la \niorlcan IVdomcion 

of Labor I'lindada on ISUU. ) 

San .Ii \N, P. H., February Hb, tUtb. 

Mr. Samuel (iOMpebs, 

}*ref<t. American Ffalerattiou of Labor. 

SOiSOO a St„ iVir., Waakinytou, J). C, 

Dkak Sik AM) IjRotheh: I ha\e jusl to-<lay reeei\ed from the secretary of 
Porto Rico the letter uhich 1 quote<i herein l)elo\\ and uhleh is us follows; 


[Government of Porto Ulco. ofllce of tlm si'crotary ] 


Fi.nitr\KY 2."i. 1915. 

Sib: T have the honor to <|uote below, for your information, cablegram just 
received from the Bureau of Insular Affair^, Washiiiztoii, L>. 


Yagk!!. San Juan. 

Santivgo Igiesivs: (’aide me ac<'urate account of .alleged Killing and wouml- 
Ing of (circling ?) workers In consisimmce of strike, and If eonstitutlonal 
rights ha\e 1>een violated. 

S \ M I'KL (Jumpers, 
M('Intyhe. 


Resi)eetfnlly, 


Mr. Santiago Tgiesixs, 

San Juan, P. R. 


Martin TR^VIEso, .Ir., 

Sec retary of Porto Rico. 


To the former communication I answereil to the seen*! ary of Porto Rico in 
the way you may see l».\ the copy of the letter I am attaching lierewith for 
your information. 

Your.s, fraternally, 

S\N'JiA(;o Iglksiah, 

Gen. Dry.. A. F. of L. 


rrederacion Libre de los TrabaiadorcH de Puerto Rico Aflllada a la Arnorlcan Federacion 
or l4ibor. Fiindada eu 1899.] 

San Ju\n, P. R., February 20, t015. 

Hon. Martin Tbavikso, .[r.. 

Secretary of Porto RicOf San Juan, P. U. 

Hon Sib: In answer to vours of February 25 inst., I would he very grateful 
to you for transmitting Hon. McIntyre the cablegram quoted herein below: 

“ McIntyre, Wash ington : 

“Answer Gomiiers parade strikers Vieques was dissidved hy police un<l fore- 
men. Four workingmen killed, eight woundcsl. In .several towns meetings were 
broken, tw'enty -seven men '\vounded. Constitutional lights sianxii even^ 
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myself denied In ru!*al zones, wlifch are under control police. Strikers claims 
police used to break strike. Some strikers Arecibo suinraarJIy sentenced. 
Federation Hall, Vieques, close down by police. More than 100 arrested and 
sentenced. Letter mailed.” 

Thanking you very mucli In advance, 1 beg to remain, 

Very re.spectfully, yours, 

Santiago Iglksias, 

Presidente Free Fcdcrattion of the Worh'niynicn of Porto Rico, 


fr.ovrrnnu'nt of Porto UIco, oftice of the secretary.] 

San Juan, March 2, 1915. 

Sir: Replying to your communication of the 20th ultimo wherein you request 
thi.s olhee to transmit to the ('Idef of the Bureau of Insular Affalr.s the cable- 
gram quoted In your said communication and purporting to be a reply to a 
cablegram received by you through this ofll<‘e, I beg to inform you that it is the 
policy of the government not to transmit mes.sages through olllcial channels 
when the said messages are not in strict accordance with the facts. 

I regret to say that in the cablegram that you desire to be sent through this 
offlee some of the statennmts therein made are contrary to the facts as they 
appear by the several investigations ma<le by the government. 

For the above reasons I resi)ectfully inform you that it is my duty to decline 
to comply with your re<iuest. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

Martin Tuavii:so, Jr., 
Secretary of Porto Rico, 

Mr. Santivc.o Tolkstas, 

President Free Federation of the iVorhinymen o( Porto Rico, 

San diian, ]\ R. 


STATEMENT OF MR, FREDERICK F. INGRAM. 


[Frederick F. Ingram Co., perfumers and innnufacturlng pharmacists.] 


l>KTROTT, Mu'h.. Mar. 15, 1915. 


Hon. liouis F. Post. 

Department of Labor^ Wavhinyion, I). C. 

Dear Mu. Po.st: Referring to the inclose<l page* from Puhlie, March 12, I 
know something of the situation in INn-to Rico, It so impressed me that while 
visiting there last spring 1 addressed a coiuiminlcatlon to Congressman Doremus 
from this district (inclosed timl cM>py of same). So far as I know, forwarding 
my observations to Congressman Doremus lias produced no results. 

I did not talk on the Islaiiti with workingmen or their representatives; was 
in touch only with business men, Americans and natives, but the information I 
gathered tlirough them made me feel tliat if a tendency tlien apparent was not 
speeilily checked the result would he a most humiliating situation for the 
United States. It looked to me as if it was leading to a system of deiHmdent 
peonage even worse than the situation existing in Mexico preceding the present 
disturbances there. The natives of Porto Rico are a flue race, suiierior to any 
others in West Indies. Central America, or Mexico. Previous to the American 
occupation all had access to the land, tlieir little patch of ground, and oppor- 
tunity for advancement if disposed to advance. The ownership of this land is 
being centered to corporations, if I was correctly Informed when there, that 
is almost unbelievable. 

Might I venture to ask you to forward tids to Hon. Frank P. Walsh, chairman 
of the Federal (Commission on Industrial Relations, if you approve of it. 

Yours, respectfully. 


F. F. Ingram. 


I received a letter to-day from a business friend in Ponce, P. R. He says the 
cigar strike has been followed by a school strike. The dls.satlsfactlon and un- 
rest has emptied the schools of tlie native children. 


1 Submitted in printed form. 
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* „ „ -2 Apjin, 1014. 

lion. Fbank E. Doremfs, M. O., 

Washini/ton, /). C. 

Dear Mr. Doremfs: lA^avinjx to-<lny lioiiioward bouiul, vlsitlnj: on thp way 
several otla>r W. I. islands and the Canal Zoiu* after ;i \viH‘ks sjaMit in Porto 
Kico, la-iniarlly for a rest and inehlentally to develop a trade on the Island, 
ine(^ting many men in tlie merc^antile lines, iiatiM's as well as Amerleans, hat) 
;^iveu me opportunity to learn about local <‘onditions as vl('\\ed by Itiislness men. 

It seems to me that the situation in Porto Pico is not r«)rreetly underst<M>d 
in AVnshinjrton, which j)r<uiipts me to write >ou on the subject. 

The manager of one of the largest mer< imtile liouses on the Island, an Ameri- 
can, but of lo yt'urs’ iicli\e business experltmce in l*orto Uit*o, said, “ Wlieri 
the Americans came to the island, of its p<»pjjlation of they fouial 

1, 000,000 to be their friends. To-day the Americans and their (hwernment can 
count all their frUauls in the KHl.tHM) and t«» ha\e some of ihe PMt.iHH) hut." 

It is claimed that promisos made at Ihe lina* of (M <*upation havi' been broken, 
that acts undreamed of then have since been done by tln‘ American rulei-a, 
surpa.s.si\e in .some inslames in ilnMi* impopuhiriiy of an\ tiling bcretid'ore e\er 
done by former rulers. This is provoking unr(“«l and pit'jmlice against the 
Amei'icans hens interfering with lMisim*>.s an. I prospta'ily id' all tlu‘ r.ices and 
classics. 

Much was expected from the clmnge of admiidstration, hut so far there inu) 
l>een disappointment tliat has tillcil the <m>p oI l)ili(‘riu‘ss, for llu‘ old «*vlls 
have not only h(*en eoiitimuMl. Imt it is elaimed n(*w <‘\ils ha\e been imiiosiMl 
from wiilch Ainerhain residents an' rx'rhaps the greatest sulYerers, t‘\'c(‘pting 
those in othcial life. 

It se^Miis to me that justi<*0 as well as polltieal experleme should prompt those 
that will he held n'spoiisjhle for (‘xi'^ling comlltions to carefully consider tlu*so 
alleged grlevance.s, some of wdiich follow: 

First. That the siiine .s.\st<‘m and in a large measure tin' same gc'Utlemen as 
imd(*r the previous administration are still in power and tli«' nnollicial domina- 
tion is by the same inlliience.s. 

S(*eoii(l. Tlie former ami present Government grcatl.v antagoiiiz(* the natlvi'S 
l>v niisgovernment and favoritism. 

‘ddiird. It is <‘<meeded that Gov. Yager is veil meaniiv; hut lacks iMillllcal 
exixu’ieiice, i.s easily imposed \ipon l)y .special interest that has his ear and that 
liave impressed \ipon him their \!ewp<iiut. 4'hat lie igiion's tlie ihanocrilt 
organization and tla* jiarty haidt'rs as well as (he Imsiness Iiiten*st, exct'jit the 
sugar and tobacco coriioiations. 

Fourth. INirto Uicans were promls<Ml < itizensliip l>\ Gmi, Miles. It is not yot 
granti'd. Tiiey want collective elt izcnsldp, n<»t Die kind iirojMised in the jiresent 
Senate hill which treats the Porto Kicans as Illegitimate children, leglllmucy 
to he conf(‘rre«l by a court upon ai>pll<*ation. 

Fifth. The recent special ixwonue tax on American goods entering the Island 
is ^cl•y exasiM'rating. It injures the business <d’ Americans iu tlie States, who 
otlienvise c<iuld sell in the island. It relie\es tlie island real estat(‘ of taxes 
which are transferred to the consuima-s- a tax upon the poor to the prolit 
of tlie rich and the corporations. This tax was made retroactive, emhargoR 
placed upon stores, and tlieir stiieks wm-e relens(*d only wIhmi llu* stamps were 
aflixed to goods, in some cases <onfiseatlng projH^rty because the goods could 
not be solil at tlie lncrease<l prices. This tax works out to llie protit, so It la 
claimed of the great sugar eorisiral ions, emihled by it to liold land out of use 
because’ of the very small tax on it. thus deprl\ing the pi>or of employment 
that working such idle land would alTnrd. 

Also, so it is claiiiRMl, to th«* advantage of the Aincri<nn Tobacco Co., who 
under various names own tlie tohaci'o companies ojierating here. 

Sixth. The limited laiid-lioldlngs clause <if the Foraker law' is lieing evaded 
by the corjxirations as it wh.s umh*r tla? jireNious goveriiiiieiit, aral sugar coijio- 
ratlons through diinmiies have aequinsl Immense hohJings, making it practically 
impossible to buy a few' acres fvv raising other crojis or for pasture, except 
poor land in the mountains, while the new proposed organic act now before 

Congress omits the clause altogether. . w. 

Seventh. By a scheme ollicially i»erniitte<l cane is being imi>orte<l fiom Santo 
Domingo by Gie large Guaniea centrale, to the detrlnaMit of the Porto Illcan 
people and to the loss of re\eime by tlie treasury. 
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I inclose copy of resolutions adopted by the Ponce Democratic Club (Ponce is 
the largest csiunty on the Island) this month which names other apparently 
serious grievances. I have talked with many business men of the Island and 
they, of all political parties, seem agreed as to the seriousness of the situation. 
Its application to practical imlttlcs In the coming campaign for the election of a 
new Congress, which seems to be a certainty, is regardetl with much com- 
plac'cncy by our llepubllcan friends and, it seems to me, with reason, for if the 
Democrats do not take steps during this session to relieve themselves of re- 
sponsibility for .such iindeniwratic measures force<l upon a helpless people the 
party will have an exceedingly increased hazard to overcome to carry the close 
districts. 

I expect to be back home by May 22. I know it is a far cry from Detroit to 
Porto Rico, but it is not so far but whgt tliese matters may be with us for 
explanation in November. 

Frankly, It .seems to me that Porto Rican affairs need looking into. They will 
be looked Into. I hope it will be by the Democrats, who are responsible for the 
present status. 

With kind regards, 1 am, 

Yours, sincerely, 


F. F. iKGKAM. 



EXHIBITS 


IQIESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

STAT2MENT8 PERTAINING TO THE Last LABORERS* fcilHlKK IN THE IhI.AND Olf 

Porto Kiro. 

Tho following; is nii ou(li!U‘ oC (lu- nflul:i\iN tjikrn bcMon* tin' m»tjiry nuhllt’ 
of the city of San .Iiiaii. I*. K., Mr. Santana, jr., with nfllces at corner of 

San Jnsto ami Teturin Strwts, of sai<l <*iL\ : 

i:\iiiair .\. 

Tn the city of .Tiincos, island of Porto Itioo, and hi^forc inc tho notary public 
alM>vc lucntloiicd, apijcarcd (*atalino Marn'ro, A^rnstfn (’intrdii, Juan Pni'^ 
Itivern, T.orenzo Vazquez, Juan Pa;rAn. Francisco Pefia, (Jrojcrkrio Manpicz, 
Apfapito OcuKio, Aiilcoto Hernamh'z, EiicarnaciOn Uohl«‘s, all of lepil agt* and 
residents of said city of Juncos, under oath depos 4 ‘ ami siiy : That before they 
went into strike they be,'i:j;<M their patrons for better wap's and more resiw^t 
clurhiff working; hours; that they w’cro only paid from to 51) cents for work- 
top hard from (5 o’clock in the morninp to 0 o’clm-k l!» the evenlnp; that they 
were badly treated by their patrons and their apents; that durinp working 
hours tliey were not even allowed to is'rform human ordinary neeessltif's ; that; 
they never w'ere heard and therefore they deci<hMl lo po into paeilic strike to 
force their patrons to justify them (the laborers) in tlieir demands bu* heller 
wmpes, treatlup, respect, etc.; that the strike lasted for about 10 days; that 
an lipreerm'iit was .sipiusi by apeiits of both the laborers and the patrons; that 
they (the laborers) have fultilled their part lo tin* said contract; that said 
patrons have violated their part to said contract; that ttu'Ir patrons used a 
circular of Gov. Yaper to i?if!ucm*<» us in lK‘lie\inp that no one had rlpht to 
po into strike asking for l»etter wages ami more respicl, t*te. 

Kahibit K, 

ISFr. Eloy B^'ranquis under oath dej>oses and sn>s; That lie is a resident of 
rhe city of Juncos, P. U. ; that ho is a clparinakcr; that on tlie 1st day of 
B''el)ruary of the pre^sent year widle he was addressing pacific strikers in a 
place called Puehllto del ItW <»f the !nnnleij)allty of I.us Ple<lraH, (’orp. J. 
L6pt'Z, of the Insular pfdiee of the island of Porto Illeo, grabbed him down the 
tribune without justification; that Mr. Bh’aii((nls was addressing the crowd 
In a correct manner; that a nionieut afterwards Mr. Franquis was authorlz<sl 
by said corporal of the in.sular iMdi<’e font* of Porto Hieo to (‘ontinue his siM*ech ; 
that the police force intended to end the intH'tinp wltluait cause; that derMinent 
wa.s charged for slander before the numirijail cjuirt for the municipal dl.strlet 
of Las Pledrus, P. R. ; that his case w as heard, and the defemlaiit, Mr. FYanquis, 
was discharged. 

Outline of Exhihitm C, O. E. T'\ G. H, I, J, K, I-i, M. 

Mr. Eloy Franquis under oath deposes and says: That about the 1st day of 
February of the pre.sent year about 500 laborers came to him asking his coop- 
eration to better the conditions of the working classes of the munielpallty of 
Juncos; that he acceded and went on, and from the beginning of the strike 
managed all affairs of same; that the conduct of the police force of the (ify 
of Juncos during the strike was very had; that In one measl.m the police told 
the strikers that they were not allowed to traffic along the carreteras or public 
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roads ; that the police ill treated the poor strikers ; that the police intended to 
intimidate the pacific action of the strikei’s, insisting on them to go to work, 
or, on the contrary, they said the strikers they ahd orders to use their clubs; 
that on the 4th day of February a great meeting was to be held in Gurabo, a 
town near Jiincos, and to that effect the laborers from Juncos were on their 
way to former ; that the police, using the most libelous worfls ever heard, tried 
and consequently ended the laborer’s assembly with their clubs, and also firing 
their revolvers; that many of the assemblers were hurt by the police without 
Justification at all; that the number of victims reached from 15 to 20; that 
some of the victims went to the hospital to be cured of hurts suffered by 
clubs of the police; that as soon as the police knew they (the laborers) had 
gone to the hospital, tried and In effect imprisoned all of them; that they 
were charged by the police of different crimes before the municipal court for 
the municipal district of Sun Lorenzo, P. R., and sentenced by said court ; that 
ail of them appealed from the sentence rendered by the municipal court for 
the municipal district of San I^orenzo, P. R., to tiie higher court, that is to say, 
the district court for the district of Humacao, l\ R., and the higher court dis- 
charged and freed all of them on the grouml that they were Innocent of the 
crimes Iminitetl them ; in one particular case a bil>oror named Pablo Rivera 
Nieves, a sick man, but a striker, was IxMilcn by the police; persons of 50 
years of age also were beaten. 

As shown by Exhibit F, Eleuterlo Mazjln w’us tiio hearer of the American 
flag in the assembly above referred, when the police ended same; that a police- 
man nameil Julio Soto, knowdng it was the national flag, broke it to pieces; 
that said Mazdn called the attention to the police to the fact that they had 
broken the American flag, and the response was that the i>olire clubbed the 
poor laborer and afterwards cliargod him willi tlie commission of a crime; 
that said charge w'as dismissed. 

As shown by Affidavit No. 800, Exhibit G, authorized before the notary public, 
!Mr. Pedro Santana, jr., Mr. Agnstfn (fintrdn, of Juncos, P. R., deposes and says: 
That he knows perfectly well that the i)oUce force almost in the whole island 
of Porto Rico and specially during the strike ]>eri<Hls are in the hai)it of living 
on the sugar factories or centrales, not to restore order in cast' of need but for 
causing Intimidation to tlie poor laborers wdio are w'ofklng in the centrales, try- 
ing to persuade tliem not to go into strike; and if they do, explaining to them 
(tlie laborers) that they are liable to be clubi)ed. 

As shown by Affidavit No. 861, Exhibit II, Mr. Lucas E. (^.astro, an Industrial 
man of an excollont reinitatlon in the <*ity of Juncos, under oath deposes and 
says: That he Is a r«‘sldent of tlie city of Juncos; that be was in Juncos when 
the strike began; tliat he followed the course of all affairs in connection with 
same; that he can say that the conduct of the laiiorers on strike during last 
one was an excellent one ; that he saw the i»olice ending a pacific assembly of 
the strikers, using their clubs and revolvers without justification at all; that 
on one occasion tlie action of tiic police was so liostile to the strikers that 
almost the whole tow n was compelled to close iloors, etc. ; that he never saw 
any striker to attempt against the public i)ower. 

Exhibit I, Aflidavlt No. 802, before tlie same notary, Mr. Pedro Santana, jr., 
Mr. Catalino Marrero under oath depo.<es and says: That he is a resident of 
the city of Juncos, P. R. ; that during the last strike the chief of police of said 
city, Mr. Vicente Torres Quintero, called liim one day and told him to tell 
some laborers wdio were w^orking on a plantation called “Amel ” that everything 
was all right as far as they continued working, but otherwise if they were 
willing to go into the strike they were liable to be clubbed and imprisoned. 

Affidavit No. 863, Exhibit J : Mr. Mmlesto Martinez is a doctor in pharmacy 
of the city of Juncos ; he declared under oath that the conduct of the strikers 
in February this year wais an excellent one; that they simply left their works 
to beg for better w^ages and better treatment; that he saw the i>ollce on one 
occasion clubbing the poor laborers that went on strike. 

Exhibits K, L, M refer to sartie thing above meiiUoned, and affidavits were 
taken in order to make evidence corroborative. 

Exhibits N, O, P, and Q, affidavits from 867 to 870, before the notary Public 
above referreil to, Mr. Pedro Santana, Jr., indicate the following; That depon- 
ents, Luis Sanchez Ocafia, Juan Romftn, Jos6 Marta Pereira, Juan Rivera, are 
all neighbors of the city of Juncos, P. R. ; that they are all well acquainted 
with the last strike of February of this year ; that the conduct of the strikers 
w’as of a high order ; that assemblies of the strikers w’ere endeil by the insular 
police without Justification at all ; tliat strikers w'ere dubbed In the streets by 
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the lYollce; that strikers were intliiiidatiHl hy the Insiilnr nml told to m 

to work in order to prevent being clubiHHl and linprlseneil ; tliat tJie striker* 
neAer attempted against the public authorities and always had faith in their 
leader s work. 

In a genernl wny we can say tliat the constliutlonal iltthls of (he sd'lkera 
were violate,! hy the Insular iK.li,-,; of the Man.l of Porto llh-o, and (his ,!e™ 
mittetl'to l>e done under the tlag of Stars und Stri|K»s. 

A better idea of wliat really liappened during the last strike in Torte Itlco 
can ^ obtained reading ean^fully all the alVahults aiithoriziul before the notaries 
public of the island of Torto Hieo. 


IGLESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


rr«M(‘^rnni 1 


I'chninnf ! 7 , 

Santiago Iglksias, ^V/n Juan, i\ h\: 

Agrleulturul workiMs of cant' ti(*lds praioefully on n strike (’hlef of 
jioliee, with two policemen. pr(‘\<‘nt the laborers to' bold |»enceful meiMlngrt. 
liUborers are threjitened t<» la* clubbed and shot If tbe\ bold an.> iiUMding. 
Police frankly to the side* of the int<‘r(>sts of tb(‘ corporations. \o reasons are 
taken into consideration by the police, who veek for the chance to piovoke a 
conflict. See governor and semi us an urgiait r(>>olii(ion. 


JosK K. Skoaura, 

Strike Com mimsion. 


I'Pelt'Kiuni. I 

Vnxpns, r. K., Frhrunrp ft, t0t5» 

Santiago IcrEsiAs, San Juan, P. P.: 

Lenders hibor movement arrested. We need protection to-dav. Answer at 
once. 

Mam'kl (^uistian. 


f Telegram.] 


.Tr\('os, P. P.. March tr,, W1!i, 
Santiago Iglesia.s, Editor of Juatiria. San Juan. 

Lnw’siiit followed against Masnn for allegeil insnlt to tin* American flag has 
been stayed. Who will be the real otTendm-s? 

lOlOY FltANCp’IZ, 

Corrcffimuiuit. 


Mumcipat. roi'Nc ir, Jt ncos. P. P., 

Offh'i: oi tiif Mayou, 

March t), 1915, 

Messrs. Jose M. Peretra and Efoy FinNons, 

Chairman Secretary Union Obrera Central. 

Sir: In answer to your letter dated to-day relatlv(‘ to holding a meeting 
Wednesday next Mareli 10, I may say .\ou are free to us(‘ tlu‘ Plaza de Pueblo 
Nuevo. 

Respectfully, yours, 

Jose Pakkerah, 

Mayor of the Town. 


N. B. — This plaza or square is sltuateil on the outskirts of the tow'n. and this 
communication means that the mayor wlio signed his name to It refuses the 
laborers the use of Plaza Central which is In ilie middle of the town Itself. 
( Remark from the translator.) 


rjrBAno, P. II., February 8, 7,9/5. 

Mr. Ramon Gonzales Nieves. 

Mayor of the Town. 

D£AB Sir: The undersigne<l commission, auxiliary committee and true cora- 
uiittee of the agriculturists’ strike begs to reiiuest of you an authorization to 
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fill otit ami comply the seceasary requisites under the law for the purpose of 
holding parades and meetings la public both In town and country. 

We desire that permit be Issued to us lu writing and for an unlimlte<l space 
of time. 

Very slucerely, yours, 

( Signed by 11 citizens, ami for the mayor of the town us an ajiproval. ) 


OuiLLEBMO Colon, Gurabo : 


San Juan, P. R., Fchrunry If ), JOIo . 


Your telegram received and placed In the hands of chief of police. 


Abthub Ya(;er. 


[TeleKraui.] 

San Lorenzo, P. R., March 6, Wl't. 

Eoitou oe Justicia, Han Juan: 

Since the night of tlu‘ outrages committed hy the policemen in our lalmr 
meeting, we do n(»t dare to hold any meeting if the lmnoral)le m\inlcii>al judge 
Is not present in It. Wlien he is unable to attend the meeting we do not hold 
them, until there he not removed from here Chief of Police .luan Alejandron, 
and PoIIceuuin Suner bearing budge number 335. and ahso Pidicemen Neinesio 
Garcia and IMo Concepcion. Request governor to kindly accede to our petition 
for the gofKl of our families which are most alarmed on account of the attitude 
of the.se policemen. 

Were w’o not so peaceful and sincere keepers of law, last night certainly 
would be a tragic one. 

If governor w'unts tf) have as an evi<lence any docninont signed by a very 
large number of persons fnmi all s<K*lal cla'<>es, I will l)e very glad to ilo so, 
and more than tliree hundred families will idess him if ncccsling to our i>etltion. 

Jose G. Gvrcta, 

Correspondent. 


General Considku.viions — (’A<: lq^Is^[ or Rossism. 

The force of reaction has done nothing Imt show its aggressiveness during 
these years past. All the work that could be done to combat the lal>or organi- 
zations of the Island has been done, even thongfi for this It has been neces.sary 
to occupy certain positions and defend men and Government officials who, un- 
fortunately, are the most harmed by accepting that kind of siipiwrt or defense. 

The detrimental aehlevement of those wdio stand for reaction and iraiulsitorlul 
methods, the enemies of the democratic lustituthms, is not aial can not he easily 
forgotten in the course of a few' days. 

A newspaper which for ne^irly half u century has been the genuine representa- 
tive of inquisition in Porto Rico, the faithful interiu'eter of tyraitny and des- 
potism, the otflclnl organ of the odious government of the monarchy in Porto 
Rico; the periodical, we say again, has bcH'orae the defender of the islaiut 
caciques (bosses), because the metluals adopted by the administration to rule 
this country for a few years back has been all the advantage to the tyrants, such 
as those which tlie Spanish Government put into i>rnctice iLS well as all the most 
despicable and hateful means suggested by the reactionary group of the ad- 
visory chamber. 

Tlie enemy of all the American institutions; the enemy of nil that bears the 
seal of democracy ; the enemy of all that represents a principle of liberty ; the 
enemy of the teaching of tlie English language in the schools of Porto Rico ; the 
enemy of all the American governors ruling this island; the defender of the 
Spanish monarchy, with all its horrors, is now the best friend of the American 
Administration In Porto Rico. 

And It is not the best friend of the American administration because he has 
done hating American institutions, rectifletl his conduct, altercNl his liberty that 
is at hand, or becnitse it tldnks English language .should be taught in the 
public schools, or becau.se he has become reconciled with the principles of liberty 
or altered his conduct. No; not a bit of It. He is even now In more perfect 
aci»>rd with the prindples of the monarchy and more partial than ever to the 
absurd methods of reactionarlam. 
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Wtet U y)in« on now in the Government just .suits It. The AilmlnlstrfttUm 

trouble of Roinit to it. Enmigh 
di^lit could come ui>on the AdministrHtltm of Porto 
^ receiving its support by the reuctionarj’ elements uf this 

Ami If not, let \m stop to consider what has been anti Is the attitude of the 
reactionary press of Porto Rico, which approves of all the brutalities of the 
public ofliciaU and every means of oppression. 

When only a few months ago one of the representatives at the House »>f l>ele« 
gates of Porto Ttlco presented H bill grunting the Free Ft'ilerutUni of the Work- 
ingnien of Porto Hlco a building site for the tuirjMjse of ere<'ilng thereon the 
labor temple, El Boletin Mereantll. which Is the impt'r to whh h we have Ikh-q 
referring all alwig in this article, publlsluHl an e<litorial that wreakixl vengi>am'e 
on tl»e American Fo<leratlon of laibor, becnus*‘, in the opinion of Kl iloletln 
Mercantil, the said American Fe<iemtlon of Labor Is an I'xotlc organlxatlon 
ami an enemy of Porto Hlco. And let us see what .stand this paper, which de- 
fends the Administration of Porto Hlco, also taiuN in behalf of ilu* American 
institutions, whether thesis he labor organizations or not. 'Plu* ai‘ti< le Just 
referred to was publishisl under the title “The Enemy at iUnne.' and n)n- 
laimnl .such midlng matter a.s this: 

“ The Fi’ee FtMierutlon has requested the house of deh‘gat('s to grant It a 
])uilding site toward Ihterta do Tierra for the pnn)ose of erecting a htdlding 
thereon, to he known iindcu’ the p4»inpons nanu‘ of T<Mni»le of Labor: l>ut, In otlan* 
words, the said huiiding w'ouIjI Ik* nothing hut a sort of lodge (or refuge) for the 
consj)lrators of the liberty of lN>rlo Hi4*o.” 

And tlie said periodical went on, saying in tlie same article: 

“ AVhat would tills so-called Temple of l>abor Ik* hut a lannmtidile brancli of 
the American Federation of Labor, an inimical institution to all loial (rcliglon- 
alistas) tendencies, as may he provi'd from tlu linu; It lias h(K*n carrying on 
its work among us?” 

Another puragrapli of tlie same writer says : 

** The tendenci(‘s of this evofl<* organism are sufllclently well known and wdiicli 
aspires only to weaken tln‘ siiirlt of ri'gional d<‘fense on tlu* Island, that the 
le^slatlve authority .should lend It the |x>werfnl arm which they are striving 
to obtain in proportion as this International labor organization (‘xterwis through- 
out Porto Ki<'o ; and he who doi*s not care to <l(‘S(*rt tla‘ rank and llle of the 
patriots remains in a weaker condition of .s<*lf-4!«*f(*ns(‘ wln*n in* has to witli- 
stand the all-ahsorhing politics ami her corrupting irdluenc** as we have hu4l 
occasion to see here inter. 


** The pt‘rfidy of the politicians w ho hme foufal their ‘ Eldoratlo ’ here, figur- 
ing in the obscure play at whb h we hine st‘en llaun, lias found wane relief for 
the nvwt weak resistance of ti»e country intnKlueing ami ghlng vent to the 
element of discoivl and also this pro-Amerl^iinlzlng tendency wld(‘h seeks noth- 
ing but an appetite and an absurd satisfaction for a gi’udge.” 

This should suffice to know the imtiiner of thinking 4>f such tis take their 
stand for the adiiiinistratbin In INirto Hi<‘o wlasi tli«‘y jle^'lare themsi‘lv4*s as 


virulent enemies of ail tiiat Is Ainericsiii. ju‘<t for that fart only. 

And the men w ho believe so are the defemlers of the act rial American admin- 
istration in Porto Hi<‘ 0 , and it is ne<*essar> for 4>ik* to think that the udminls- 
tratfon has had to bec*onie reactionary so as to reach an iimlerrtnnding. 

Another paper representing amither phase of the capita I Istle opinl<m ami 
Avhich dlrectefl Us shafts of Insult against ns and President flmiiiKTH, Is “ La 
Democraclu,” tlie official organ of the I’libniist Party. Tliis r>Hr>^ Is published 
and ixlitetl by Mr. Luis Miifioz Rlveni, ResUhmt (Vanmissioner of Porto Rico 
at Washingt/m, and who is at tlte some time its proprirtor uimI editor. 

Several articles publLsIiod in this rxiper fdainly Indiiml ti>e CJovernment to 
apply persectition and vexatory na^asures against us. We quote h«*rew ith : 

“ In any well-rcgulateil country the Govw innent is alone responslhle for the 
maintenance of good onler and guarantee of the |>e4>ple. We have had iilmir- 
der going on now^ one month and the Government inis not paid any attention 
to the situation, which surely casts discnHlit ou the Islami at a time when 
the status of Porto Rico is to be defined veiT won at Washington. 

** It is very significant that every ywir, w!iene\er Congress makes an attempt 
at taking aethxi on political reforms of tlie country, that such lUsturbances 
slioiild l>e fouml at the federation whose leader is the anan^blst Huutiago 
lileslas, or Santiago Panting (vre teiive It to anybody to ascertain his name), 
wlio, tog^tlier with tlie old man, Gompenk sued not long ago us u dynamiter^ 
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who en(leavore<l to prevent the Porto Rican Government from not falling 
into the hands of the Porto Ricans.” 

These paragraphs In themselves published in the periodical of Luis Mufios 
Rivera, Resident Commissioner of Porto Rico at Washington, should plainly 
show tiie rankling and the hatred which those who live by despotism feel 
against the institutions of liberty, and hence the hatred they have conceived 
for Gompers and Iglesins and for tliose who hope to see this Island to form 
a part of tlie American pet)ple and In all the enjoyment of the rights which the 
citizens of the United States have. 

Tlie plot to destroy us because we stand for the establishment of the Ameri- 
can institutions in Porto Rico does not “let up” for a minute. All the mud 
slinging that cun be done against the American institutions and the American 
people is heapeil up by the partisans of monarchy and by those who were bom 
on the Island, those who in spite of this hold high positions in the Government 
and are constantly betraying the public, which gave them its confidence, if 
elected, or the American official who got their iippointmeut, if they were so des- 
ignated. 

We propose to go on resolutely with our work until the day when the 
American Congress recognizes that Porto Rico must be a part of the American 
people and enjoy all its rights to tiie lil>erty, the guarantees, and the citizen- 
ship of the American people. 

Meanwhile, let the struggle go on and we shall see the result. 


lOLESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 3. 


IN THE DISTHK T rolUl'l' OF FONCE, PORTO RICO. 

In the name and hy the authority of the i-yeople of Porto Rico. 


tTNlTED STATES OF AMERICA, THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 8S, 


The People of Porto Iliool,,, 

O . I I’onw, P. U., April 26th, 1915. 

Santiago Carreras et Ai..j ’ * ’ 


Tlie district attorney clmrges Santiago Tgleslas, Francisco Puz Granela, 
Manuel Texidor, Prudenclo Rivera Martinez. Santiago Carreras, Maximlllano 
Combre, and others, for hreacli of the peace (riot), misdemeanor committed as 
follows: The ahove-inontioned Santiago Iglosias and others in Ponce, within 
said district and about the first day of March, 1915, while a public meeting 
was held on uci*ount of tlie agricultural strike, and while one of the defendants, 
Mr. Santiago Iglesins was addressing the crowd In a violent and threatening 
way to the auditory, exciting to those present to raise against tlie governor of 
Porto Rico and all tlie lN»rto Rican’s autlaaities, saying tiiat the governor of 
Porto Rico with his proclamation and in agreement with the insular chief 
of polic*e had violated the constitution, and that similar facts had determined 
llie UnlRsl States and French revolutions; that tiie police beat and ill treated 
the working classes, because they (the police) hud their barracks at the sugar 
factories, where they Mere given meals, drinks, Momen, etc. By that time the 
district chief of iiolice ordered thft speaker to end that attitude, and then and 
there the defendants above mentioned, ^n an Illegal, malicious, and voluntary 
way, acting together and without legal authority, causing fear to a great num- 
ber of persons therein present, they (defendants) iiseil firearms, steel arms, 
causing in that way a breach of the public iieace. 

The above criminal charge is signed by the district attorney for the judicial 
district of Ponce, P. R., and subscribed and sworn by said attorney before the 
secretary of said district court on the 23d of April of the present year. 


AFFIDAVIT OF .TUAN CRUZ PTRI8. 

The following is an outline of the alfldavit taken before the notary public of 
the city of Ponce, R. I., Mr. Leopoldo Tormes Garcfa. 

Deponent Mr. Juan Critz Pirts ; The testimony of Mr. Juan Cruz Piris, of the 
city of Ponce, P. R., to the effect that some time after the riot he was In front 
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of the insular i>once barracks, whare the cjiptain aiM some iv^Ua'inen erabbcKl 
him and started beating him with their clubs, guns. etc., for about tlvi' mlmites; 
afterwartls he was taken inside the barracks and therein exi\iulne<l ; (hnv houra 
later, then the district attorney came and qiU'sthuuHl him {deinment); that 
district attorney ordered his discharge, because there was md criminal lia- 
bility imputable to him (deponent); that the district attorney h^Uh\ the 
r>ollce’s captain why the dei)onent had bcvn beaten, and lu* answered it was by 
mistake; that after this de|>onent went home to shvp; that live minutes after 
deponent had readied his house five detis tlves inquiietl from iiim tlie key to 
open the bulhllng where the American FtHieratlon of Labor's efhccs are silimted 
in Ponce; that deponent ntLsweriHl he had not the ke.s ; that tliey (detect i\4's and 
deponent) went to look for the p<*rson who had possession of tlie ke.\ ; tliat he 
w'us found; that the ixilice oi>ened the doors of said lMill»ling and started a 
search of nil papers, desks, etc.; that deponent heggisj dlstrlet (''hief of Police 
Arzuaga to leave everything in order and don’t break tlie desks; that 
said chief nnsw’erinl deixment (hat he (the chief) was aufliorizeil not only to 
do what he please.s, but also to lH>at deponent in the mouth; that imfliing 
WTong was found; then the chief told him they were justified in doing all they 
Imd done, because tliey had an ordm* to look tln‘reiii for finairins, sbnd arms, 
gunpowder, ete. ; that they left the building carrying with tliem all papeis con- 
cerning the strike. 


AfUDAMT or mi:. < \1\M\0 SWIOS. 

The following Is the affidavit of Mr. (’atalim» Santos l>efore tlie nn(ar\ pulillc 
of the cit.\ of Ponce, P. U., Mr. Leo|M»l<lo Tonnes (lan ia : 

No. 1980. — That he is a r<*sideiit of (la* cl(.\ of INnae, P. U., of Irgal age; 
that on the night of tlie first or .s(M*ond la* w:is hearing I la* meeting; tlmt he 
saw^ when the police started firing t]a*ir arms aia) clulihing the assemhlers; 
that he tied; that he saw a iMillceimin firing the crowd; lhal tlu* crowd didn’t 
make any resistance to the ixillce; that everyboiiy in tla* <*row'd was unarmed; 
that going home he saw' a innii fell to tin* urouial <»wlng to a ixfilceniun's shot. 


IQLESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

Report of the Commissio.n ox Invk.stki vi ion ok the I*once T.NC’inENT. 

The coiiimission has practlccai a careful investigation of the incident that 
occurreil at Ponce Jiial gave a cliance to ev<‘ry interested party therein to ex- 
plain to the commission what he knew aliout tla* case. 

The facts may be divided in two parts — the first wliich relates to the manner 
III which the riot starti‘<l, and the other which n*latcs to (he death of a certain 
Caballero. 

The events tliat gave rise to the ilisturhami* of the public peace an* siib- 
judice, and thi.s commission must not iiiva<le the Jurisdiction of the court of 
justice. 

But one man was killed at Ponce at the com-lusion of the ricct, ami the com- 
mission heard the statements of many persons from the various social classes, 
which proffer concrete charges against a guardsimin as being the* cause of the 
said man’s death; and being prompted by the <h*siro of <»htulning Justice, wo 
are obliged to declare that the circum.stances in which this mnn's death was 
brought about must be investigated. 

Whereas the commi.ssIon, not entertaining any desire to intrude uiion strange 
Jurisdiction, begs to advise the house’ of delegates tliat this besly inform the 
attorney general of the expediency — in other words, tlie necessit.v — of investi- 
gating the facts c<)ncernlng the death of Caballero, and furnish I he sal<l offlee- 
holder the record of the commi.s.sion relative to this delicate matter. 

The preceellng report having been approvecl by the housi* of delegate's, It Is 
hereby respectfully submitted to the honorable attorney general along w ith the 
record ‘ in the above-referred report. 

.T. L. Amkdko, 
AHHintant Sivictury. 

'The record referred to was submitted In Spanish In type*w'rltten form. 

38819*-~S. Doc. 415, 64~1— vol 11 71 
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ZOLESIAS EXHIBIT NO. i. 

Outline of a litriTER Sent to the Honorable tile Governor of Porto Rico bv 
Mil Hemeneoiijh) Uobj-edo. 

On the eleventh day of May of the present year Mr. Heineoe^ldo IloUledo 
sent a letter ' to the honorable Governor of Porto llieo, Hon. Arthur Yager, 
stating in a general way the following: 

That he was a si>ectator at a meeting held in the city of Ponce during the 
early part of March, this year. 

That the police order*Ml the nu*eting to be ended, and at the same time begun 
(the police) firing and clubbing everylaxly at the meeting. 

That the writer, on account of such attitude, went home. 

That on his way home a policeman beat him In a desperate way; another 
policeman, whom I don’t know, fired against me twice, woiintllng me in the 
arms and on tl»e left side. 

That the writer hud to go to IltK^pital Tricoche. In the city of Ponce, P. 11., 
where he was a pati^mt for about forty-five days. 

That the writer is now an invalid on account of the shtxding, being inutile 
of the left leg. 

Tlie writer states tliat he thinks It is not a crinu* to go to a meeting to hear 
tiie orators, as he did. 

That the only fault, if any, lie committed tliat niglit was to be present at 
the meeting hearing tlie orators. 

That notwithstanding all tlie above facts the writer has been charged by the 
district attorney of Ponce of tiie crime of breach of the peace (riot). 

As the writer don’t know the author of the shooting, he asks the (Joverni>r of 
Porto Rico the privilege of lielng allowed to Identify the guilty ixiliceman, s(> 
that the writer l)e able to establish the consequent criminal charge. 

The writer asks the honorable governor to inhibit the district utt(»rney at 
Ponce, P, U., to try his cnise, on account of having said functionary knowledge 
of all injustices committ(H» with the writer without having taken proper action. 

The writer is willing to be accused by any other district attorney. 


IGLESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 6. 

Affidavits fuovi Ponce, P. U. 

The following i.s an affidavit by Mr. Alberto Fernandez, before the notary 
public of the city of Ponce, P. U., Mr. lAJopoldo Tonnes Garcia March, 1015. 

No. 1929.— That he is of age ; that he Is a resident of the city of Ponce, P. R. ; 
that last night about half past 11 he w'as coming down from the moving plc*tiire, 
culled “ Cine Hahana,” and when he reacheii the corner of Plaza del Mercado, 
in the city of I'once, P. R., I find out that tliere was a meeting in front of 
the Imuse of Mr. Julio Torres; that he stopiied to hear the meeting; that 
IMr. Santiago Igleslas w’u.s in the meeting ; that said Santiago Iglesias was then 
addi*essfng the crowd; that in n moment a riot anise, and deixment saw the 
police firing their arms and clubbing the a.ssemhiors; that deiionent then ran 
down lA?on Street of the said city ; that while ileponent was going by the left 
sidewalk of Vives Street, he saw a poiicemean beating a man w’lth a stick 
resembling a stave; that the ixku* victim beggeil the policeman to stop beating 
liim (the victim), saying these words, “Don’t hit me more,” and then the 
IKillct'Uian shot him, and the poor man saltl to said policeman, “ Please don’t 
kjll me, that I am going out,” and then the pollc'eman shot again the second 
time, killing him; that the iioliceman left the poor man on the street; that 
captain of the Insular police, Mr. Nater, was told by the policeraan that the 
victim liad a knife; that deponent w'ont to the place where the rictim was 
laying and seeing he w’os expiring ran away ; that he knows the policeman very 
w'ell ; that his name is Norberto Quiles ; that he knows tlie policeman perfectly 
well. 

There are about fifteen more affidavits corroborating the facts sworn by Mr. 
Alberto Fernandez, to sliow that the police was the exclusive party who in a 
violent way ended the meeting above referriMl to, resulting In deaths and wounded 
persons, who ivere innocents and were in proper manner hearing the pacific 
meeting given by the laborers on strike. 


‘Typewrftt€tt letter submitted In Spaalsb. 
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laLESXAS EXHIBIT HO. 7. 

[Telegram- Translation.! 

S\N .Ti an, I*. U.. F( hru(ir]i 21. 

Mr. Juan Cbuz Pibi8, Pom e, P. R,: 

I beg to adviso you that you should stH' iiism my pnvljimnfhui of vestonhiy, 
in order you may |>orfectly reali/.o of tho attitude of thi^s < ;o\eriMnem. Uiiral 
zone Is under the eontrol of the chief of [adlce who Is lesiMmsIhli' to me of 
order wlthlu the same. 

AiiTHTit Ya(;i:h, governor. 




T^onck, r. K., I'< hruttrff :.7. 

Mr. Santtago Iglesia.s, Fed, Libre, Anviho. I\ R.: 

Inform note |>olice hlialer.s parjole and moetim; laborers out of city, taxdvlng 
for you every minute. 

J. Ciu'z 17uis 


riVl«*t?ram 1 

Akk'IIJO. P. It, I't'hnKtvn (}. /.'>/7. 

.T. C. Bills, Chief Bn. o/ Jj. San duaii, 1\ R.: 

llequest sojourn of lulior insiH*<t. here at next nuMMing with employers. 

M. F. \s, Prci^iffcnt Stvil.e ('oannitler. 


rrflctfnim. 1 

roNCK. V. It . Manh 

Mr. S. Igle.sias, San Juan: 

W(‘ are still und(‘r <lominion of t(‘rror meeting in t(wvn forhldden. Peoph* 
excited front city hall, want imnding. Last night all soeial classes crow(i(Ml 
front of city Imll, ctuH'rrMl commission, house <lelegates. ac(*hdmlng justlcix 
rapt. Nater ami p<»lice orderetl out down haii hy indition. p(M>)>le which pro- 
tested. I am Investigating conspiracy, pnrp<>s<* assas-sination of y(airs(‘lf and 
Aybor. 

C' M.niniN. 


lT('lc;'rjiMi.l 


Po.xcj:, P. 11., Febvuar\j JG, ItUG. 
;Mr, S. Iglksias, Fed. L\hn\ San Juan. P. R.: 

Denounce governor; no guaranty given hy iM)llce. ^rhe\ )>reak up iH‘ac«*fnl 
lalawers’ gatherings. Want lai>orers to go ha<-k to tlu'lr work. S<h* if ,^ou can 
come. 

Mooesto Calukjiln. 


I Teli graiii. 1 

PoNCK, P. It.. March 2. P.M,!. 

Mr. M. Bebnabd Silva, Federation Libre, Sun Juan, P. R.: 

■ I.(ast night while Iglesia.s was mldreRsing meeting .same was violentl.v dis- 
solved by police by shots and blows. Iglesijis and other leaders arreste<l. 
Texidor under bond. Takes Angle Capital with Information. Telcplnme 
Inglesias family, no serious accident. AcciihmI of riol, the hoys and all re- 
quireii bond $2,000. 

J. Cbuz. 


lOLHfilAS EXHIBIT HO. 8. 

Affidavit iuom Amhiks Akkllano. 

To the effect that on April 1, 1915, he was at the town of Barcelonela ; that 
the same day a conference was announced by 3Ir. Luis Fajardo, who reiiuesteii 
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dopouont to present him to the public ; that while deponent was introducing to 
t!»e public the speaker hwk occasion to state that on his arrival at Barceloneta, 
on February 17, he, deponent, had been arrested by the local chief of police, 
Domingo Rivera Cabrera, without any motive for such action ; that immediately 
the ofHcer in question, stepped up to the platform where the deponent was 
standing and druggtHl him to the ground, stating at the same time, “ You are 
going to Jail again; I will fix you.” Wlien deponent was on the ground the 
officer searche<l his person, but did not find any arm; that deponent was re- 
duced to arrest, and bull fixed at $100, whi(*h was furnisheil by two citizens, 
for disturbing the peace; that while deponent was in jail he was visited by 
the justice of the peace and warned that he could never speak again in 
Barcehmeta, and that if he caught deponent speaking he, the justice in person, 
was going to arrest him. 


AFFIDAMT from IllJPERTO PoNCE, JULIAN CaCERES, CeRAFIN RODBIGUEZ. 

To the effe<‘t that on the ICth of February, 1015, when they were returning 
home and near Central (himahalache, on the road from Arecibo to San Juan, 
they were met by the in^llce statioruHl at that place and questioned as to 
whether or not they were strikers; that the aggressive manner in which the 
question was put to them they hesitated to answer, whereupon they were in- 
sulted and an attempt was made to assault them, stating in a most violent 
language that they had to get done with the strikers anyhow; that due to the 
risk they were confronting tlu*y decided to llee from the place; that the police, 
nunl at the fruitless jnirsult of them, took hold of Juan Diaz, a laborer who 
was going to the city with the national flag, seizing it from him and clubbing 
him merciless with their clubs. 


Affidavit of Jfan Diaz. 

To the effect that on February 16, 1915, Avhen the deponent was coming 
from barrio Santana to the city to take part in parade of the agriculture 
strikers, and while he w’as carrying an American flag, wtis unexpectedly as- 
saulted by the <’orporal of the Insular police, Pablo Norat, stationed at Central 
Cnmhalaclie. The deponent furtlu'r states that he was talom to the emergency 
hospital In the city to h<' cured, and was therefrom taken to the hospital for 
treatment, as he could not stand on his feet, due to the awful beating that he 
had been subjected to, and without any respect to the American flag. 


ArimwTT FRO^r Ces\rto Rios, Bardomero Pebfj^, Esteban Martinez, Faustino 
Medina, Joaquin tV)KTES, Jxtktfno Utos, Juan Rodriguez, Justino Heb- 
NANDEz, Fempe Rivera, Femx Saecedo, Bautista Ayala, Manuel Ortiz, 
Isidro IMoi.ina, Pedro Rivlra, Jes^.s Cortes, Nicasio Tirado, Evabisto 
C i.xssKN, Celestino Silva, Carlos Ortiz. 

To the effect that on February 16, 1915, the deponents had met at barrio 
Carreras, Arecibo, to consider the situation in connection with the strike; that 
all of them were arrested by the police, among them Pedro Manzano and 
Manuel Barrio, and were taken to the police headquarters, and from there to 
the jail ; that charges were preferred against the deponents for extortion, and 
ball flxeil at $500 each to obtain the release; that the ball being excessive for 
l>oor laborers they had to remain In jail until February 26, 1915, when the 
deponents w’ere trleil and sentenced to 30 days each ; that the sentences were 
nppealeil to the district court, and on March 15 the case was heard and the 
deponents were acquitted, as nothing could be provetl, notwithstanding the 
f-harge of the district attorney and the testimony given by the police; that 
innocent us the deixments were, they had to remain in jail from the time of the 
arrest until their acquittal. 
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IQLESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 9. 

[TeIcKram. | 

ABEt'iiu), 1\ K.. February 15, 1915, 

Jrr.To Aybar, 

Fan Juan, P. R.: 

Capt. Sdiotini forbids ptibllo of poiu‘<‘ful strlkors nlonj? main road. 

Police orders use of billies and revohers if laborers <lN<»iMi\. (Naintr.v workers 
indignant. Awaltln?: j;uartinte('s to be abb* to defend tbeinsrlves. Kellx Itoiihi 
beaten without cause. Francisco Martinez arrestetl for «‘arrylnf: a stick. 
Main blj^liway barricadi‘d near ('anibalache. (let informal ion 4b‘partni<*nt of 
interior about right to u.se highway arouml Canibalaehe. 

M. \\ IIO.I AM. 

Chainiiaii Stukc Committee, 


[TclcKram 1 


AiiEi iao, February 20, 1915. 

“ JrSTICiA,” 

Fan Juan, P. /?..* 

Strict orders < 'Idef of Police Slmnton to local i>olice forbidding parades and 
groups more than 10 persons in iniblle highways. M(*<‘tlngs fc^rbblden in all 
agricultural dlstri<'t Arecibo. Forbbbh‘n carry Hags though it were the 
national Hag. Orders are to sear«‘h the peasants \\h(‘rever found. Summary: 
They implicitly su.si)end con.stitutlonal guaranpH's. 

S\NTi\«',o hii>Esi\s, Orff, 


ITHcgnuti 1 

Akk( mo, P. H,, February 23, 1515. 

Mr. SXNTTAC.O I(1LESI\S, 

Editor “ JmsOVu/,’' Fan Juan, P. R.: 

Police to-day deal blows to Jos(^ Marfa Jtoinrni and Pablo Tlamfrez, UarrUi 
Ibunlnguito. Yi'sterday I passed by Hacienda “Los (^iHos" (sugar estate) 
going to Oominguito, where tln*y gather cane to weigh It. Saw cane weigher 
and a policeman. The cane weigher told polh*eman I ^^as one of strike com- 
mittee. I was seurclied. * 

Nemksio Moum.kh, 

Vorrenyondent, 


lOLESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 10. 

(Tolognini. 1 

Homacao, P. U.. February, 1915. 

ITon. Arthiti Y \oer, 

Governor of Porto Rico, Fan Juan, P. R.: 

Representatives of labor and employers are read.v to meet in c*onference with 
view of reaching an agreement, but bureau of labor re))r(*sentatlve Is asked 
by employers to be present 

SaNTIA(H) lULESlAS. 


[Telegram.] 

Vabt coa, P. R.. February 23, 1915. 

Editor or Justicia, Ban Juan: 

Police refuse<l to grant rights and guarantees to hold meetings In eonntix 
They snatched away flags on main road from the hands of the lalKJrers and 
dissolved meetings. 
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(Telejcram.] 


Han Juan, P. R., rchruary JO, 1915. 

Juan Bta. Delgado, Anasco: 

Your telegram received. Matter endorsed chief police. 

M. A. Munoz. 
Serty. to the Governor. 


[Telejrram.l 


:Mayaguez, February 16, 1915. 

Mr. Julio Aybab, House Delegates: 

Police together. Overseers <capataees) break strike. Ailasco brutalized by 
police. Investigation slioidd follow soon. 


jESfs P.ALSAC. 


[Tolcgram ] 

Mayaguez, February 16, 1915. 

Mr. Santiago Tglesias, 

Editor “ Justieia,'* Fan Juan: 

Workingmen break strike at l*ldding of pnll<'e an<1 ovei’sc'crs. Aila^-o rK>ll<’e 
beating and arresting strikers. lUix’ge go\ernor to investigate. 

J. M. P»Ar.sAC. 


[Tclvjrraiu. I 

OuAYAMM. V, R.. Mnrdi 2. 1915. 

Mr. J. Ayiiab, Fan Juan, l\ R.: 

Workers Rarrio Indio liav<» quit work. Cldef Police Salmon (N>sta conqtolling 
them go to work. Here situation <iuiet; ask chief of tliis. Are witness lOladio 
Torres, Meliton Ortiz. 

Ramon ^ az<^t'ez. 

Fte. Ftrthe Vamettc. 


fTelo*,;rain.] 


Mr. Santiago Igi.ksias, 

Editor Justieia,'' Sun Juau: 


Anasco. Feltruary t5, 1915. 


Meeting held last night broken up on plaza with shots and clubbing. Police 
completely under control of the cane plantation owner.s. See governor and 
Sliow him my telegram. Secure immediate investigation of facts and safety for 
our lives. 

Jl AN Bta. DELGADf), 

(Jc)irral Voi resyondent. 


t'lVtcgrara ] 


Santiago Igt.estas. 

Editor **Justicia2' San Juan: 

Beating goes on. We neeil protection. See 


AxVAsto, February 15, 1915. 


governor. 

J. B. Delegaik), 
General Correspondent. 


[Tt*legram.] 


Mr. Santiago Igi.esias, 

**JusUcia,*' San Juan: 


Anasco, February 15, 1913. 


To-day five w'orkingmen liave been beaten by the police viithout any cause 
whatever. Governor has been advised of factis. Velez denounced for uirfu^d< 
itig the rights of workmen. We have requested Immediate investigation. Po- 
lice, and cane proprietors’ personal antagonizing strike. We are without 
proteetkm. 

Juan Bautista Delgado, 

General Correspondent, 
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ITt'lcgranj.] 

„ ^ «... A.^asco, Fvhruitnf HI 

Hon. Governor of P. R., 8an 7 hh«, 1\ R.: 

PollceniRn Antonio Ciirl«)s ami his (snnpuuion <.\inlo have* throatoiuHl worU- 
ingnw^n 'loribio Mondozu, /.nonun C’liovas, Pc*dro .Inaii ('nhupeuin Itiiinoii 

Acosta, Manuel IVroira. Police N* terrorizing. >Ve rrHjiicst the luvessary 
guarantees f(>r our lives. 

.IlAN ItTV. PEI.OMH). 

Labor IirprcucntaN cr. 


Santiago Iglksias, Fan Juan: 
We are still under outrages. 


riVl<‘;iram. | 

A^\s{(), r< hrunm /•*>. /.*>/.». 
We aii‘ ill iuhmI of giiiiranle**^. See go\(M‘Mur. 

.lr\N It, 1>I.U.A1M). 


rrr1c;;iani ] 


Santiago Ioi-ksas. 

Editor of Jufttifda, San Jitan: 


AiNAsto. h'ibramp f). I'Jt't. 


An agent of tli(‘ idaiitations “ltra\o” linsl lhret‘ tiim^s wKh Ids revolN<T 
against a striker. Lieutenant of iM>liet‘ ht*als .striki'is ins(ea<l of arnstiug 
aggrt*ssor. Strikers are not armed. Agents of the plantations are armed to tlie 
teeth. 

.Il A.\ IIA.MIMFZ LoUKV'/.O, 

CorrcHjiftndi nt. 


iTtUt^graai.] 


Anvsco, Fvhruarp 10, JiH5. 


Santiago Iolksias, 

Editor of Juaiiria, San Juan: 

We need you to see governor nn<l inform him llmt some poiieemen anneal with 
caraWne^s are making propaganda among the strikers to ctium* them to go hn<*k 
to work. We have witnesses of this. 


Juan Bta. DEnrjvw), 

Vorrr^inmdrnt. 


[T«-U‘griim. 1 

San .IrvN, February 2({, tiH,'). 

Florencio C’abello, yiaunnbo, F. R,: 

You telegram re<‘eive<l. I uraler'^iand refu.sal for nutliorizlng yon holding 
meetings is due to pur]>ose preMO vatlon order. I a<Ivise agri^Mnent of the mayor 
and chief police who have authority to forbid meetings eonirary to public order, 
who will surely not opi>ose mwtiugs :d>soluteI.v iK'ar<*ful 

Arthuk Y\gkh, (turernor. 


fT»*lfgr:iui. 1 

San Juan, February 2'/, 

Juan Cruz IUveba, et al., Maunaho, I\ H.: 

Your telegram reeeiveil. Has he^Mi nd'erred to geiiertd ]>ollc(* head<iuarters 
for immediate consideration. 

Arthur Yager, Governor . 


IT»'l<‘gram. | 

Y \Bi:coA, P. R., February 2S, 19i5^ 

Hon. Arthur Yager, 

Oovemor of Porto Rico, Ran J»an, P. /?.: 

When I was speaking at the plaza of this town the police told me I had to 
dissolve the meeting because the mayor said that there was not i>ermlt to hold 
tlie meeting at tlie plaza. He refused many times to give permit. 

Santiago Iglkhiah, 

Oen. Orff. A. F. of L. , 
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[Telegram.] 


Mauxabo, P. P., February IdiS, 


Hon. Arthur Yager. 

Qov. of Porto kico, San Juan, P, R.: 

Afrrlculfiirnl workers of Barrio Palo Seeo, Lisa, and Matuyns had to return 
back to tiieir liomes, because police prohibite<i them to walk towu, certainly to 
prevent them to attend a labor meeting, where the Labor Fedei'ation representa- 
tives wei-e going to address the people. 


Santiago Iglesias, 

Qen, Org. A. F. of L. 


IGLESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 11. 


FEDERACION LiRUK DK Los TRARA.rADORES I)K PUKRIO Ul(‘0. 

S/in Juan, P. R., April U, 1915, 


Hon. Arthur Yaokk, 

Governor of Porto Rico, San Juan, P. R. 
noNORAl]i.E Sir: The following comnninication was sent to your office; 


“April 3, 1915. 

“To the honorable the CJovurnor or Porto Kico, 

“ San Juan, P. R. 

“Sir; The Free Federation of Workingmen of Porto Rico, affiliated to the 
Am(‘rican Federation of I.abor, at its convention in the town of Cayoy, P. R., 
held from March 18 to March 24, inclusive, resolved to demand of you the 
following : 

“‘For the purjiose of (4daining full knowledge of the truth in the criminal 
abusive and despotic cases on the part of the police and other authorities in the 
towns of Vieques, l‘once, Juncos, Arecibo, Humacao, Anasco, Cayey, and Barce- 
lonetn, and in order to give the opportunity so that the persons of other localities 
desiring it be present to testify or serve ns witnesses in connection with these 
case's, w’e' propose that a commission be appointed a.s follows : A district judge, 
a tlscal, and two associate lawyers, to be chosen by the Free Federation of 
the Workingmen of Porto Rico, and who being empowered as accusers shall 
proceed according to law to investigate, formulate, and uphold to the last re- 
sort the public accusation resting upon each of the members of the police force, 
of the judges, and of the administration in general, and against wdiom, in 
pursance with the facts found against the accusetl together with the declara- 
tion of the w itnesses and affidavits, there may be found concrete charges of ex- 
tra limitation of pow’ers, authority, or any other crime. 

“‘The president of the Free Fe<leration of the Workingmen of Porto Rico 
is to be present at this inve.stlgation with the purpose of taking cognizance of 
the proceedings and doings of the commission for the effects of better ascer- 
taining the penal result. 

“ ‘ We consider this as being the only legal means to arrive at the truth of this 
case, and that it is as impartial as it is logical. 

“‘The Free Federation of the Workingmen of Porto Rico, duly constituted 
under the laws it faithfully wishes to carry out, is willing to respect and main- 
tain the judgment or decision arrivetl at by the commission to be named for that 
purpose. 

“ ‘All we want Is an opportunity to present publicly and impartially the facts 
of the matter In support of our plea in connection w ith the facts as they oc- 
curred during the last agriculturists’ .strike of Porto Rico, and which have been 
the cause for .so many tears in Porto Rican homes and deprived hundreds of 
citizens of their liberty and practically cohiblted the free exercise of all guar- 
antees under the law% and more particularly as specliietl in section first of the 
United States Constitution now' in force In Porto Rico, and which defines the 
rights of the people and granting the same' to all citizens alike. 

“ ‘ We beg to forwar<l you under separate cover copies of certain documents, 
telegrams, and statements of the facts concerning which we request an investi- 
gation to be carried out. 

“ ‘ Hoping to receive a favorable reply to this our request, w^e are, 

“ ‘ Very respectfully, yours, 


“ ‘ Santiago Iglesias, 

“ ^President of the Free Federation 6f the M'orkingmen of Porto Rico,* ** 
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We have received Hie following answer to the above : 

“(Government ok Pouto Itiro, Okuce ok the Seiretauy, 

Juan, Ai)ril D, 

“Sib: By direction of the acting governor, I have llic lionor to answer your 
letter of the 3 d Instant, In wliicli, pursuant, to a resolution ailopt^^*! by the con* 
ventlon recently held by the Fnx* Federation of the Workingmen of Porto llloo 
at Cayey^ you request the ap|M)intinent of a coininissien which Is to la* coiuiaised 
of a district judge, a fiscal, and two law>t‘rs to be chosen by the federation, and 
Is to inv(*stigate cvrtain faets reporti‘<l to Iuim* been committed by jmiicial and 
administrative officials and individuals of the insular piilice forcv which the 
federation holds to be punishable or to Inive biHui (‘(unmittisl in t‘xcess of their 
authority. 

“The government holds that lh(“re is no reason to justify the appointment 
of such special commission. All the investigations it inav be necessary to jmr- 
sue concerning the a<*ts of public officials in connection with the recent strike 
of the agi'lcultural laborers will be <*arrled out by tla* jiroper jmiicial or ad- 
niinist rati V'C officers, in whose infclligem-t* and impartiality tlie (l«wennm*nt has 
tlie fullest and most absolute contideiue. 

“Therefore if concrete charg«*s umler oath against any p(‘rson pcrrorining 
public duties are ])referred by .von or an> otlier member of tin* Ki‘(‘e Fi*derallon 
to the governor tlte pr<»por investigation will be tualm-ed wltlauit delay, and if 
the charges are didy prov(‘d v ni may be assured that tin* guilty olliclal will 
receive the ptinishment he deserves. 

“ Itut, in view of the frcciuemy with vvhl<*h c harges which Imve on dilTerent 
occasions bc'C'U preferred against tin* agemts of anlhonty have* i»roved to l>e 
wholly groiutdless, the (JovernimMit Inis made it a rub*, in ord(‘r to avoid ex- 
penses and delays in tlie despateli of public husiiu*ss, not to ord«*r anv investiga- 
tion unless the cliarges preferred arc* supported by affidavit m’ b.v evidence 
proving Hu* facts tipon vvldcli said cinirgc's arc bast'd. 

“ UesiKJctfully, 

“ H, SlA( V P VClfKl'O, 
“lc//ao .sVf/f/i;/// (tf Ifico. 

“Mr. SaNTIAOO Ilil.ESfAH, 

*'Pv('HUlvnt Pi cc Federation of Iho It oiiiminun of Porhi IFno 

"San dihin, F. If," 

M.NAI. CKTiriON. 


The Free Federation of tb<* Workingim'n of Poito Kico is in full accord with 
the idea of presenting a sworn declaration (atlidavlts) on all concrc'fe charge« 
111 its possession or it may have to bring up later against the pulille otficers of 
the Oovenimeiit who may be responsible for the said pnidslmble facts as well 
as extralimitation of jiiithonl.v in connection with tin* agricultural vv<»rkeiV 
strike In Porto Kico during the administration of its government. 

But the Free Federation of tin* Workingmen of Porto Kico reltc'rates tin* just 
petition that such sworn statements and <'barg(*s an* t(> lx* pr(‘H<*ntiHl in due 
form to a commission to be appointed by tlie governor and autlmrl/.ed by him, 


and which is to be composed as follows: 

A district judge, a fiscal, and two assoc iate lawyers, the laltcT (wo of widen 
will be appefinted by the Frt*c Fc*dera 1 ic)n of the \\ orkiiigm(*n c)t l*ort<» Kico, who* 
as a commission, siiull procecs! in dm* process c»f tin' law to a lull iuvc*sllgatloii, 
and which shall formulate, sustain to tlie very last rc'soir the public* chargea 
against whoever proves to be guilty of such conc rc'te charges and c'xirallmltatlon 

of authority or of any other crime. . - , c i « 

The reasons we have for Insisting uism (ho appolntim‘nt of this c-ominlsslon 
Is that we are firmly convinced that In no otlier way can (he (lovernment obtain 
the absolute truth of the deplorable facts c»f tyranny and oppression brought 
about by the public officers of the Government during the strike, and that thl» 
Is the most Impartial course, as well as sincere equity, by means of which the 
parties will be favorcMl with eciual advantage in presenting their case publicly 
and the Government will safely as<*ertnln the truth, all the truth, and nothing 
more than the truth. 

Respectfullv Santiago Tolestvs, 

President Free Federation of the M'orkiuymt n of Forto Ifieo, 
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Govern MKXT Houre, 

Porto Rico, AprU 19, J915. 

Mr. Santiago Iglesiab, 

PrcHident Free Federatkm of Workinomcn of Porto Rico, 

San Juan, Porto Rico, 

Sir: I hav<* the honor to acknowletlge receipt of your letter of April 14, 19 I 0 , 
In which letter you inclosed a copy of a letter from you, ilHte<l April 3, lOlo, 
to this office, and of a letter date<l April ?), 1915, from the actinjf secretary of 
Porto Rico addressed to you. In your letter of April Srd, 1915, you state that 
the Free Federation of Workingmen of Porto Rico, affiliated to the American 
Federation of T^abor, at its convention in the town of Cnyey, P. R., held from 
March IcS to March 24, inclusive, resolved to demand of the Government that a 
commission consisting of a district judge, a fiscal, and two associate lawyers 
to be chosen by the Free Federation of the Workingmen of Porto Rico, be 
appointed, and that this commission, “ being empowered as accuser shall pro- 
(.•eed according to law to investigate, formulate, and uphold to the last resort 
the public accusation resting u|M)n each of the members of the police force, of 
the Judges, and of the administration In general, and against whom, in pursu- 
ance with the facts found against the accused, togetlier with the declaration 
of the witnesses and affiflavits, there may he fouml concrete charges of extra- 
limitation of powers, authority, or any other crime.” 

You also request that the president of the Frw Federation of Workingmen of 
Porto Rico present at this investigation for the purix)se of “taking cogni- 
zance of the proceedings and doings of the commission for the effects of better 
ascertaining the penal result.” 

This letter of April 8, 1015, was replie<l to by the acting secretary of Porto 
Rico, on ladialf of the acting governor of Porto Rico, in a letter date<l April 0. 
In tills letter It was stat(Hl that there was no reason to Justify the appointment 
of such a special (*ornmission ; that all the necessary investigations would be 
carried out by the proper yniblic oflu'lals in the Judicial and administrative 
hranciies of the Government ; hut that if you or any other meinher of the 
free fe<leration should present to the governor under affidavit concrete charges 
against any p<^rson holding public otffce, an inv(‘stigation would be immediately 
made, and if any such charges were duly proved, the guilty party would receive 
the proper punislnnent. Witli this reply, maile on beiuilf of the acting gover- 
nor, I fully concur; hut now you have prcsentc<l a further petition, in which 
you again Insist uixm tlie appointment of this si>ecial commission, and I wish 
to state to you the further reasons why I iKdleve that such a request can not 
be gi’nnted. 

“ I do not understand clearly from your letter Just what authority you wish 
to give this sjiecial commi.sslon which Is proposed by you.” If it is proposed 
that this commission shall l>e given the ixiwers of a fiscal or committing magis- 
trate, this course would he Illegal, and If ft is proposed that they shall merely 
act for the puriiose of preliminary Investigation to present charges and evidence 
to the prorKM* eojiiiulttlng magistrates, then I do not believe that It Is necessary. 
If the free federation desires to appoint a committee or employ lawyers to 
Investigate allegt^i violations of law and present charges, and the evidence uix>n 
which such charges are based to the district fiscals or other committing magis- 
trates, there is no objection to this wnrsc being pursued, but for me “ to acce<le 
to your petition for the appointment of a special commission, two of the mem- 
l)ers of which are to be appointed by the Free Federation of the 'Workingmen 
of Porto Rico, would Im? an admission that I do not have confidence in the 
Judicial department of our Government, and, on the contrary, I believe tliat 
if the matters of wlilcli you complain are properly presented to the proper 
officers of the department of Justice they will receive an impartial and fair 
consideration. Moreover, it would be highly improper to designate a district 
Judge to act in any such capacity as Is suggested in your request. Regular and 
special fiscals from the department of justice have already made several in- 
vestigations In connection with the disturbances of which you speak, and it is 
the proper function of the prosecuting officers of the Government to make such 
investigations. It is, however, the duty also of every citizen having knowledge 
of any criminal action to present the evidence which he may have to the proper 
prosecuting officer ; and it Is only in the ev^nt that such officer falls to do his 
duty, after the facts have been fully presenteil to him, that I would feel that 
it was necessary to ask the attorney general to make a special investigation, 
and even in such cases the proper course to be pursued is to present the facts 
first to the attorney general. 
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Therefore I believe that it is unnecessary to apiM)int any siwlol eommisslon 
such as is sugjtested by you. If an> public olJltvr has acted in an lUegal 
manner this acthni cau be ascertaiutMl aiut proi)er punishment given \^llllont 
the formation of such a special commission. Ttie proiHM* course to be pnrsiuMl 
by any persim wIjo iKdieves tliat any public ofllcer is guilty of any criminal 
action is to present the facts la^fore the fiscal of the district, or before n 
municipal judge or a justl<*e of tlie pence. If any such ofli<*4‘rs fail to ju’oct^etl 
in accor<lance with law, where the fni'is show that there has luvn ii crime com- 
mitted by the accii.sed, the matter should then be presenUMl to the attorney 
general to be investigutoil by Idni. The attorney general has a.ssnred me that In 
any case where there is e\ldcn<‘e that nn\ oHict*r of tlu* tU'partment of Justlre 
ha.s fall€Hl to take the i>ro|KM* action, after pnnif lias Iuhmj suhniifttvi to such 
officer that a crime has Ihh*u c«nnmUu‘d, he \\ill investigate the ca'C thonmghly 
ami will see that justice Is done. 

Uesi^ect fully, 

A arm u \ v(jkk. 

dnitfiini ill I'orla !i}r4i. 


S\\ .h \N. i*. it. Ian/ .?/. /'W.'. 

lion. Akthtu Vaoku, 

(iovernor of Porto l*\vo, Sun -funn, /*• /**• 

SiTt ; I luiv(* the honor to inlorm \<mi liiat I 1 i.in<* re«'f*i>(sl yoiir t‘oinnmnl<’a* 
tion oif April 10 inst., in whlcfj >ou reply to the i»‘ttti<in snlmiiit^Ml tlirongh my 
agency hy tlie last conv(*n(ion of tin* Fn*c I'lsleratlon of the WorklngnuMi of 
Porto" Uico requesting .\ou to apponit a sp('cial commission with nnlhoiMty to 
practl(*e a complete and Impartial invest igal ion of all the r(*gr(‘tfnl facta 
occurred during the past strik<‘ of the auricnlt nral \\orlceis. 

According to your letter, yon sihmu to l>e in doubt on the folhovlng i>olnlst 
“That can not understand ch*arly just what authority wo wish to give this 
special commission which we proposeil. 

“That to acfSMle to onr iietition f<»r tin* appointment of a siK*clal commissjon, 
two members of w'hi<*h are to in* jqipolnted by tin* Fret* Federation of the 
ingmen of Porto Uieo. be an admission that tln*re is not confidence in the 
Indicia! department of onr (lovernment. , , < 

“That if the matters of which we complain are i>roi>orly present<Ml to the 
proiM‘r officers of the department of Justice they will n^cche an Impartial and 

fair consideration.” , , , ^ ^ 

In answer to tlie three points referred to aboxe, and in order to reaffinn the 
advisability of uiipolntlng a spis lal conimlssioM. and in 

meats and reasons expresseii in your letter, we again insist iq win Uu apl^)Int- 
Ing of a spe<*ial eomnilssion, to be coiniiosed as follows: Of a sj^eciul jiulge 

**^Th^ree^I^U*ratlon of the Worklngimm of P<»rto Uieo will choose tw’o law- 
yers who shall l>e authorized by the Government to documents, and 

upon their petition they shall either snmiiam witm*s^os or cause the 
K to b^ legally pnHiuc4*<l, they shall be anthoriz.cd to 
examine any and all witnesses, and tliey shall ha\e tlu ^ \ . 

fiscal In every particular relating to the aueiimulallon \ 

corroboration. We are not very particular almut the apiM)inlim*nt ot district 
Iiidc-p or district fiscal to serve on the almve commission. 

The “special commission” shall hold its sessions at \ ieques. 

San JuaiT^^d shall practice an Investigation of all the charges 
nresented to It and in any way relat**<l with the Incidents of the last slrike of 
the country laborers of all the towns 4»f the islniid, mal the said commission 
shall give^he Government an nccotint of its Investigations, 

tions ^rtainlng to the principles of jnstiie and g.Hsl government. Uu said 

commission shall employ a steiiograplier to carry ^ ourselves or for 

As yon may see. we neither wjint any sis*c1al nnthorlt> for 

our counsels ‘unless this he legal ami <lnly ’*'\/3d ^ 

ment and which wishes to know the truth, the whole truth, ami ™ 

the truth and which desires to punish public eiiqdojees wlm have made thera- 
selv^guiuy of extra of authority or felony in true sense of tlmt 

would be no danger of .v<mr having any lack of confidence in the de- 
of tiistlce If the appointment of this si>eclnl commission were author- 
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thorlty shall do so In pursuance with the Insular laws, which course has been 
inirsued by this Government on various occasions. 

Sir, since you have assumed the governorship of the island we have submitted 
to your consideration many a cliarge and affidavit and some charges not sworn 
to against certain iK)iicemen and judges who had been committing abuse 
against the workers, and none of the investigations practiced (ordered) by 
you have given these workers any satisfaction despite Uie fact that arbitrari- 
ness, humiliations, and illegal truths were Inilicted against poor and helpless 
men and women. We have never — no; never — known any cases to be decided 
favorably l)y you in behalf of the Injured workers during the whole period of 
your governorship. 

This is i>erliaps largely due to the fact that the investigations as carried out 
(ordereil) by you are of a private character, almost inquisitorial, at the police 
headquarters or else in offices not open to the public, as the general run of 
I>eople say, among tlie interested parties, and the accused police and officers 
are on hand and jueet on friendly terms, which is a system rather employed for 
terrorizing than protecting the victims, 

Ou this account we meet with a remarkable case that has occurre<l within 
your administrative i>eriod, sir, in which case a iiscal of the department of 
justice has omltti'd an extraordinarily unjust opinion in submitting his report 
to the honorable the governor of Porto Itico, ami which clearly demonslrate<l the 
kind of equality l)efore the law upon which tlds conclusion is based, especially 
so winm it was a question of one of the most bitter complaints from the gen. 
sec. of the Free Federation, Mr. Kafael Alonso, against a policeman charged 
of gross abuse on his ix^rson and others and sometime afterwards tliis very 
policeman was accused of killing a poor striker. The paragraph specially 
referred to is the following; 

“Admitting that Policeman Quiles was not very polite witli tije strikers in the 
above-mentioiH'd incichmts, it is to be borne in mind Unit the conditions were 
extraordinary and that the i)olice had to act arbitrarily to avoid disturbances, 
as it was easier to stop thojii before they lu‘gan tluin afterwards. I do not give 
very much weiglit to tlie evidence, as the witnesses In favor of (he strike ^vould 
say almost anything against the police. As a matter of fact, while policeman 
QnlU^ cNldently actiMl somewhat beyond Ids aiitliority, I think tlie circum- 
stances ^\arranted his actions. Now that the strike is over, Quiles may be rep- 
rimande<1.“ 

Now, tlien, if an attorney (fiscal) of (lie department holds such an opinion, 
and if (he said ojilnlon is so worded witlmut eause for the same, does not the 
lumoralde governor tliiiik tliat wo have every reason and sufficient motives to 
demand the appointing of a siKH-ial commission with powers to iiractloe a pub- 
lic investigation and do its work in a complete, impartial, and sincere manner 
against all the atrocities that Iiavo been committed against the country laborers 
during (he last strike, and in whlcli cases it is dosire<l our attorneys would 
lie autliorlziHl to establish proofs as if they were a true fiscal? 

Besides, you state that tiie department of Justice lias already practlceil these 
investigations, which we take to mean that tlie said department has formed a 
proper opinion of itself. We claim tliat tlie Government and the people will 
never know the absolute truth of the Incidents and acts of tyranny and oppres- 
sion brought to bear by the public employees except through the agency of the 
spt'clal commission it is proposed to appoint, and In which all the parties con- 
cerned would have tlie same privileges of presenting their proofs without fear 
or reservation. 

Emphasizing once again upon wliat we have heretofore expressed In the letter, 
we again desire to res]iectfully suggest to y<»u tlie urgent necessity of the 
special commission for which wo have i)etitioned you so persistently. 

Respectfully, yours, 


Santiago Iglesias, 

President of the Free Federation of Workingmen of Porto Rico, 


IGLESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 12. 

Hon. Sibs : Anlmatetl with the best desire and liighest patriotism, we beg 
you to prove all those evils denounced in the communication which was sent 
to the chairman of the honorable Commission on Industrial Relations, dated 
February 19, 1915, by the Free Federation of the Workingmen of Porto Rico, 
for the sole purpose of having these evils removed from the country becahse 
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they are actually detrimeutnl to the imlustrial pursuits of the island and Ixv 
cause they constitute the gi'eatest reasons Unit determine the condition of 
slavery and wretchedness now existent in Porto Iti(‘o, 

For the above reasons we do bej?in our statement and will try to prmluce 
the necessary evidence In each case in order that the situation of the island 
be Impartially understood, and asi<h‘ from any sentiment t)f passion It may bo 
asserted whether or not the working? people lune sutlleient reasons to he (nm- 
tinually entering protests so ns to lirin;; about a rlninjre from the pres(‘nf situa- 
tion in which they are, and at the same time it will lx* deinonstraUMl whether 
they oujtht to receive the bad treatment they are ^reliin^' at the lainds of the 
cfirporatlons and employers, this not heln;i; all, l>ut from the (hotaamienl. that 
should he more particularly interested than anyone in pre-sentlny: the best 
I>ossible solution in this conn(H*tion, inasmuch ns this would add jjreat cr<xllt 
to the Nation and to the Island ns well. 

When making: the stateimaU “(liat in <»ur i>pinlon lln‘re is no p<s»ple on the 
face of the earth in which the laborers, inon' c'sptM'lally the farm hands, occupy 
a more unfortunate coialition and are the ^ictims of the worst s(»rt of ex- 
ploitation,” we must offer for the Investij^allon those fair testimonies and 
fitatemeiits from i>ersons who may he considered as most impartial, tuid in st> 
doing let u.s quote hennn some paragraphs of >Mr. Walh'r M. Weyl, Ph. l>. 

“ Tiie Porto Rican laborer has the rt‘putaflon of lM‘Ing extremely la^.y. Inif it 


is probable that his reputation in this n‘s|»(‘ei Is somewhat wors<‘ ihaii ho 
deserves. It is frofiuently alleged hy larg<» ])Iant(M-s Unit they do not juiy 
their workmen any higher wages, h<*eanse If they did tli(‘ men would work a 
fewer number of days. It Is <'lalmed that the naai wh«> earn r>0 cents a day for 
6 days would not \\M>rk over 4 days if the rale was raised to 75 (vnls a day. 
This assertion, which Is inad<‘ by lln‘ P<»rto Ui<an employers, as It was made 
hy the Knglish employer two emdnries ago, must be talo'n tor what It is worth, 
although it might he suggested that the e\p(‘riment has not <d(en Ixs'ij tried. 
AVhat does appear to be true is Unit tlu' Porto Kl<*an Is fairly constant In his 
employment and W’orks wdtb a fair degree of regnlarlty. (>n many of the 
plantations the testimony Is tlmt w’orknien return with a fair degns* of regu- 
larity to their w’ork and inrept all the emplovimsd otTeia'd to them. In a 
majority of cases, on the other hand, tlie falhire to work regularly thrmighout 
the wWk is attributixl to the conditimis of tlie industry and to the fact llial the 
emploxer can not us<' the men. In the coflee dlstri<’ts. lor Instance, large num- 
bers of men are left unmnplojiMl at the eml of ea<b <'r(»i>. and during tin' si'ason 
there is no w'ork for the men wdum it rains. It is (jiiite tlu' trnlli that when 
the ordinary m'on earns more than nsnal he is likely to spmid 11 In gambliiig, 
but It has not been demonstrated that in Porto Uieo an Inereasi* lii^ wagi»H 
would moan a proix.rtlonnl reduction in the numlMT of working days. (Sixi 
the report of Dr. Weyl under the <*aptlon. ” T.abor rondithms In lorto Rleo, 
inserted In the bulletin of the Rureau of T.nhor, No. 01, Department of (com- 
merce and Labor, paging 770 to 771, Nov., 1905.) 

From the same report of Dr. Weyl we quote wdiat follows . 

“The amount of saving among the workmen of lN>rlo Uleo 
tlcally disregarded. In the first place, wages are t(K) lew to 
extensive saving. With the wages prevailing, especially in 
it Is more wise to spend tlian to sax^e. In some parts of the Island in recent 
venrs the earnings of the family have not been snlflclent to maintain tlie work- 
of indu™ Tho Lost Invostm.-nt of t ho nioaRor 

earnings of the workman in these districts is in f«>od and drink, and 
like saving would be unwise and almost criminal, if it wore not Impossible. In 
the S coast it might he possible to save small Hums of 

money but under present conditions tlie habit of the I»orto Rican of 

of Commerce and Labor, p. <75, Nov., 190.).) 

nrtmifivp There Is no ne(*e8Sity for the house to Ik‘ warimsl, since tlie f 

iSsflSSssisSS 
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housef; are sometimes built on the ground, but more frequently they have a 
board floor made of palm. This floor Is imlsed from the ground so as to 
permit the rain water to flow under the house, and often the house Is built 
on a slight incline. The house invariably Is one story In height, and usually 
consists of one large room, varying from almut 10 to 20 feet square. Tills room, 
esiieclully if it l.s large, l.s sometimes divided by a partition. There Is, as a 
rule, no division of the sexes, since In .such cases all the family live, and often 
work, In one of these rooms during the day and sleep In the other at night. The 
Influence of the.se conditions upon the sexual impulses of adolescent children is 
not favorable. 

“ The furnishing of the house is equally simple. A hammock Is indispensable, 
and there are, as a rule, a bench or two, a few pots or jars, but u.sually no 
chairs ami no bed. The clothes are hung upon nails, and there Is no such 
Ihing as a bureau or washstand. There are also no tables and no carpet or 
matting. Tlie benches are often nolldhg but a solid log upon which the people 
sit. It may be stated, as a rule, 'that the cost of all the articles in an or- 
dinary peon’s hut is not above $10. 

“ Traci ically the only decoration ever seen consists of the colored litho- 
graphs of American advertlscTs, sometimes in Spanish, but usually in English. 
In one rf)om visited tlio decoration consisted of or 00 copies of a small 
colored lithograph issued by an Atnerlcan manufacturer of soap. 

“In the cities the housing ccmdltlons are probably worse upon the whole 
than tliey are In the country. The inha))ltants of the country have at least the 
advantage of fresh air. In view of tlie aversion of the average Port<» Khan 
peon to currents of air, and especially the night air, the lack of completeness 
with \vhl< h his house shuts out tlie air is perhaps a blessing in disguise. 

“The bousing conditions in the worst section of San .fuaii are almost in- 
de.scrlbahly bad. While a considerable reform has been effected since the 
American o<'cupatlon, especially In the matter of sanitation, tlie comlltioiis even 
now are extremely evil, and In some respeids worse than in the worst habita- 
tions In our American cities. In a number of houses, which were visiteil in the 
course of this investigation, it was noticed that habitations which had originally 
been Intended for two or three families had snbsoiiucntly Ix'on converteil Into 
rude tenement hoii.ses. Tlie available space was poorly utilized, the halls being 
wide, the buildings low, and much expensive ground partially waste<l. Never- 
theless, tlieso bouses, jiy reason of exorbitant rents, which have iiicreasnl 
greatly during tlie last six or seven years, bring in as much a $200 or even $300 
a month, and this money Is usually sent to Spain, where, as a rule, tlie nl>senti'e 
landlord resiih^s.” (Sei* Dr. Weyl’s report, above mentlonetl, In pp. 789. 790, 
and 791.) 

Dr, Weyl’s report continues, ns follows: 

“The invasion of Rico by Americans and the infusion of American 

ideals Into the life of the people have led to some slight change In the attitude 
of the people toward work and toward the worker. The sons of rich planta- 
tion owners are becoming more willing to enter lucrative careers, thougli tlie 
professions are still unduly preferred over agrUmltiire and business. The 
Americans have, moreover, tendeil to strengthen somewhat tlie position of the 
w'orklngnian by giving him a vote, by defining bis position lx*fore the law, and 
by recognizing to a less extent than did the Spanish tlie difference between 
the employer and employed. Nevertheless, even at the present moment It Is 
quite clear that the Sficlal and economic position of the Porto Rican worker 
Is low, that he Is held in small esteem, that there Is a contempt for his work 
(a contempt not even disgiilseil by conventional phrase), and, finally, that the 
economic power and the political Influence of the workingman are extremely 
small. 

“To a considerable extent the former relationship between employer ami 
employee was conventional rather than contractual, being upon the basis of a 
patriarchal and more or less benevolent desp<itlsm on the part of the employer 
rather than a free relation entered Into by a contract between approximately 
equal parties. Wages were fixed largely by custom and were fairly uniform 
in any given district for the same Industry. These wages, moreover, were only 
partly in money, being supplemented by the grant of free lodging and often 
by other gifts or grants. 

“ Tlie condition exists to a greater or less extent In the island at the present 
time, although within recent years, and especially since the agricultural strikes, 
the patriarchol attitude of employer to workingman Is given away and is being 
disq^ilnced by a very different attitude based on a more purely eontractual rela^ 
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tlon. The attitude of the ciupinyers at the time is to WH'ure IhImu* as 

cheaply as possible ami of the worklnpriuan to obtain nil the way:e« wldch In* 
can possibly secure?.” (See the same bulletin of the bureau of labor uU»\e 
iuentlone<l In p. 80(5.) 

Regarding the present tendencies. Dr. Weyl says: 

“There are many reasons for not anticlputlng'ii rapid and rA»llcnl inipiuw- 
inent. In the ftr.'^t place. Porto Rico is esst‘iHlall.v an ngrlcultural <<)milr\. 
Its natural resources are all agricultural, and it ha.s neitlier lla* g<N»graphlial 
position nor the resource.s of iron and coal to iktiuU It e\('r to laHsane a great 
manufacturing country. Tiu* small manufarturiog Imlusirles which fonucrI.\ 
cxlstetl on the Island have tcfuh^l rather to diiuiiils?\ than to iiwrease us a 
result of the American occupation. KrtH* trade with the rnltoil States means 
the importation of articles laamifactured more ecnoumlcally nt> 4 »n a large 
scale to take the place of articles formerly maimlu< ( ared hy tia* luind or hy 
.simple tools on a simdl scale. Wlille It Is itossilde, and o\en prohHl)le, that a 
considerable industry will grow up In the malving of cigars and in the eamdag 
of fruits, it se<aus reasonahle to think that the cuiinry will reiualii peruanamtl^ 
In an ugrieulturnl state. 

“It is, nionsjver, jiracticnlly Itievltahle, from (he teadencl(*s iu*w ohs(*rvnhle, 
that a large i)ro]»orti(m of the lahoring population will lu'long ter many dtMndes. 
If n(jt permanently, to tin* peon class. "J'hen* is no room In the Indiisli’v of 
the island for large mimhers of skllh*d ukoi. .Most of (lie work to he iKM-ronned 
iil>on the sugar, eoffec*, and toliacco iilantations is (he rudest agricull iiral lalior, 
and the great mass of the population will nefvssarlly he employwl at these 
tasks. Conditions as (lay now exist tend ra(Iu*r to lessen (la* hold of the (mmoi 
uiKui his laud. The enormously Inereased prosperity In sugar culture*, as wdl 
as the growth of larger estates and the lucr(*asing eustoia of griialing sugar 
in huge central fact<>ries, <‘au.ses the rt*al unit of prodta tlon rapidly to lia'rease. 
To be econoniirally <»perat<*d. a sugar mill reepdres the output of several 
thousan<ls of acres; and while tla* ownership of these acres may f(»r a consid- 
erable time remain in the hands of separate owners, the lands must he culti- 
vated In a joint manlier and practically as a single operation. 

“The programme whh‘h the American iH‘oph‘ must carry out In or<ler to 
live up to the theory under which the Island was a<<pili’e<l and to Improve the 
condition.^ of the laboring and olher p(>pulati«m of I he Island Is necessarily an 
extensive one. If the conditi<m of tlie p<*oph* Is ever to hi* rtdsed to a standard 
at all comparable with that jirevalling In the T’nlti*d States, (lie people must 
l>e educntoil and the sanitary conditions imi»rov<‘d, cl\ll and political rights 
guarante<*d ami extended, and the condition of tin* workingman amply pro- 
tectcfl by law'. The American people sliould r(*<’ognize that they owe a duty to 
the Porto Rlcaas, and that they can not r>ennil tla* widfare of the ixipulatiou 
for w’hich they have uccepteil re-sponsibllity to he determined hy ai'chlonl or 
by conflict of interests. The American p<*ople must. If they are to raise the 
standard of Porto Rican peons, continue to prosecute the w'ork of eilucatlon 
upon the Island, no matti’i* how' .severe the tiimm inl drain. It is efpmll.v essen- 
tial to carry out a programme of sanitation which will guarantee to every 
Porto Rican Infant the chance to live its alIott(»<l life. 

“The powder of Porto Rican peons to Insist upon fair and reasonable con- 
ditions of labor Is, and for decades If not for gen(‘rations will continue to be, 
far less than that of the workmen of the T'nlted States, or of the countries of 
the W’e.stern Europe. It is not probahle, under pn*sent conditions ami without 
the benefit of progressive education, that the t>(?oiis of the country will be able 
to obtain more favorable terms of employment and more reasonable conditions 
of labor without the intervention lu some way of the governmental authority. 
The demands of the peons for better comlitions of lalau* will 1 h* In direct oppo- 
sition to the Interests of those who may insist that they are of a Uwv tyr»e, just 
as their demands for education may he opposed on the ground that their wmrk 
must remain unskilled. 

“If, by means of education, hy means of improvf*fl means of communfcntlon, 
by means of a free press and of assemblages and m(‘etings and cono*entlons and 
of fairs and entertainments that ovill bring the pisiple together, the standanl of 
liTlng of the men, and especially of the women of Porto Rico, Is once rnls(*<l ; If 
the demands on life made by this people b<*come sufficiently great to prevent 
the popnlatlon from assuming marital responsibilities w ith Its present reckless- 
ness; If,' moreover, the resources of the country are exploltetl more wisely 
and tlw peon himself be assured of the ownership of at least a patch of land 
and be taught to utilize It economically, the conditions of life and labor of the 
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great mass of the Porto Rican population may be permanently Improved. Sudi 
an improvement, however, will be difficult and slow, and will be evident only aa 
measured by decades or generations, and not by years. If, however, the Island 
be utilized merely or primarily as a means of providing opportunities for in- 
vestment and commercial exploitation by American citizens ; if the policy or 
educating the people l>e held up on account of its expense and alleged useless- 
ness; If the standard of living of the people be not riilse<.l, the condition of 
Porto Rico and of the Porto Rican laboring class after one hundred or two hun- 
dred years will be no better than it was in the year 1898, when the soverlgnty 
of Spain gave way to the dominion of the. United States of America. 

Dr Weyl’s report upon labor conditions In Porto Rico inserted in bulletin No. 
61 of the Bureau of Labor, Department of Commerce and I.abor, November, 1905, 

pages 815, 819, and 820,) , 1,1 i.,. 

Another testimony that we do consider as a fair one and which we do 
produce herein as an evidence to strengtlien our assertions, is the statement 
from Hon. Samuel (ioinpers, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
who has twice visited the island in the years 1905 and 1914, and who has had 
the opportunity to iMirsonally study and investigate the labor conditions ol 1 orto 

The statement from President Gompors is as follows 

“I saw men working in the sugar rehneries in Porto Ruo lo and 10 hours a 

dav for 40 cents a day. . , . ^ 

“ 1 saw men working on the sugar plantations cutting cane, working and 
hauling 15 hours a day for 40 to 45 cents wages. Several of the sugar re- 

llneries have a system of truck or company stores, or, as 

de.slgnuted them, “ pluckme stores,” where the employers pay this 40 or 45 cents 
a day with little ch(*cks for 15 or 10 hours' work, wln(‘h clicks, of course, are 
retleeinable only at the company’s store. The people have no money other than 
these tokens. The company store sells an inferior quality of the necessaries 
of lifc^and I will try to tell you a little later what are the necessaries of Ife 
as they understand it— at greatly Increased price over that which the same 
nrth’les could be jmrchascMl for elsewhere, if the iioople only had the money and 
the right or the opiioftnnity to make the purchase. , . , , .. 

“As a conse(iuence, these people, even if they had the desire to leave the em- 

nlovnient of these companies, couhl not do so. Travel to anotluu* part of the 
fshuul to what? Find work at somthlng else? Impossible, even If they desire 
to take the clian<*e to tlnd work. How are th<\v going to pay the tare for a 
coach or upon the railroad with this kind of money? They are as much bound to 
the soil as wore the serfs in the old time guilds when the lords and buroas held 

‘"“I imve'peon women and girls selecting coffee from 12 to 14 hours a day In 
the coffee houses for 15 and 20 cents a day. I have seen laborers receive only 
from 30 to 40 cents a day for 11 or 12 or more hours of labor. Riding along the 
road from time to time I directetl the driver to stop to make an 
laborers. I often got the answer that they did not know what wages they were 

Eoinc to* receive until they were paid. . . „ ^ , ,,4 

^ “f have seen more idle men, more nnemployexl men, not Idle by choice, but 
becau^ they can find no work to do, in my travels in Porto Rico than I have 
ev^^s^n aiLng Ilk numbers of people in all my life ; nothing to do. 

“Not only on the sugar plantations; not only in the coff^ fields and 
not only in the orange groves ; not only among the cocoanut trees ; not only In 
?he fJmit orchards and fields, but in every line of Industry. I never saw less 
hiiiiiiiiifi- construction nor less repairs going on. 

“ I never saw more wretched men and children in all my days. I never siw 
so many ^rl^ fe^l men, women, and children. I never saw more children 
clothed ^n^wlth the atmosphere and sunshine anywhere on earth, and I have 
Kpen something of this mother earth. #«ii 

irSe islnnd, so wonderfully situated, with such a balmy climate, so ftU 
of rare sunshine and brilliancy, I never saw so many hovels and shacks wh^ 
rnv nf licht nenetratcd through small doors, the rest completely ob- 
the on^ ray of ught ^netr^ children, and sleep and 

ISr^nd p^r%™ I have seen ten or Evolve ^Ple M 

hJ ohe mall room; not only one, but thousands and thousai^ of Instant^. 

out of town In the suburbs and along the roads most of “J* 

nf and when I say a house I want you to bear In mind tMt I rewr to 

shacks the exterior dimensions about twelve by ten fwt, with a 

ha^ rt^at the highest point, and thatched roofs. They are warmed by the 
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elements. In the rainy season in Porto Ulco we luive heunl lam It mins. *My 
visit was not made during the rainy seastai. Put notwit hstamllng that, there 
was not a day while I was tliere that It tlid no ruin in torriMds lor an Iiour, and 
still I say that was outside of the rainy stuison. 

“But Imagine men and women and children livitig in these' little shaeks and 
trying to protect themselves from the ruin l»y gi^tiing uiuler tin* houses. 'Ihesi^ 
houses are so dilapiduted that ever.\tldng in the r*)om heeoines alwolutely 
saturateil with rain, and as soon as the rain is ovc'i* they nui'-t go haek to those 
rooms and eat and sk'cp and i>t'rforin all ordinary duties of life therein. 

“I saw more misery and hunger stann)ed on the faces of iiu'ii and women and 
children in Porto llieo than I ever st'in in all mv lile, and hoin' I may be 
spared from siH'ing the like again. 

“I have been aske<l several times wliether conditions ar«' iM'tter or wor«e 
in the Island no\v than they were under the Spanish rule, and 1 waid to say 
this: That having s(vn the poverty and misery, and the ahsenee of the p(»ssi- 
billty of modesty under such cireuinstances. ami Inning soon tlu* in.\rlads of 
men that are hungeriHl, and women and children, too, d\ing then' (»f Hlar\allon, 
knowing that there is a constant monthly <l(‘nth rate of 4r>n to l,d(H) people 
from anemia, in other w'ords, hunger, .s(arvatic»n, I say to you, holies and genth'- 
men, it matters little to nm umler which rule (onditions W(‘re hetttM* or worse, 
I know' that the conditions prc\ ailing in Porto Hi<'o to-day la'lh'ct no ercsllt 
upon our country.” (See the edit(u-ial of the new spaper * ” Jiistleia,” dated 
Jan. 23, 1915. Vol. II, No. 17. K<lited at San .luan, P. K, ) 

Another statement wMth which we want to eoojK'rale in Ihe verllicallon of 
our report is that one fnun Mr. (Jeorge Williams l*erkln‘<. prt'sident of the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union, who also visiled tlw' Island and aftt'r having 
pt'rsonnlly learn(‘d about our conditions and imnle the ne<‘essnry inquiries, Is 
perfectly warranted when .stating: 

“Porto Itleo has laH-'n (‘xpIoit<‘(l by Spain for e<‘nluries, but is now being ex- 
ploited by rich Americans, conM)ratlons, and trusts Just as relent and just 
as brutally as it was under the Spanish imman idal rnh', 'I'la* American To- 
bacco Company pnutlcally owns all the available land suitable for growing 
tobacco. Prior to Amorlean oe<‘upntlon b.fMM) ,M<'res of land w< i(* de\(d<sl to the 
cultivation of tobacco. At tbe ])re.sent tiiiu' 25,ono ncres rtf luml are dt*volc<l 
to the growing of tobacco. Ami the most of tbesi' acre's an' owne<l and con- 
ti’olle<l by the trust, the American Tolunco (’oinpan.\. At th<‘ time of the 
American occupancy and control the value of <igars (‘NporteMl to the Tlnitwl 
States was about .$3(M),(KK) per annum. At tiu' fu'escid lime tin' value of the 
cigar.s sent to the tlnited States is about $r>.000.(HM) ]>er annum. .lust prior to 
American occupancy the clgarmakers w’orklng in the smaller factories recolve^l 
from $3 to $4 wei'kly In wage.s. At the prest'id time cigannakers working for 
the smaller factories receive from to as W'eekly wages. ,Iust prior 

to the American occupancy, the eigarmakers working for the larger faetc)rie8 
received weekly wages of from .$S to .$10. At the present time llu* eigarmakers 
working for the larger factories re<‘elve from $5 to $12 In w'lS'kly w'ages. The 
trust, the American Tobacco ('oini)any, employs, In a measun', practically 
the same methods there that they d(» here, iiieir llrst move was in put in 
women and cliildren under the bunch break and roll up .system, and to gradually 
reduce wages by the old shell game of changing sizes. 

“The great mass of the agricultural workers are illiterate and live in homes 
that beggar description. It is true (hat the liiiled Slates has started u public- 
school system In Porto Uico. I personally visited several of the alU'ged lionies 
in the agricultural districts, which are compost'll of a small om*-rooin shack 
with positively no division wMthiu the slmck and practically no furniture pxce[)fc 
tliat of the crmlest and barest necessity. None of them liad rinndng water or 
other conveniences of any kind. Thi'y go to the nearest riv(*r or bnadc fi>r what 
little water they use. These shacks. In which the whole family, consisting of 
man and wife and all the w'ay from five to eight or ten cldldn'u. an* built of 
crude, cheap boards, with usually a thatchetl roof made from the bark of tret's. 
These tenants play peek-aboo witli the sun in the daytime and with tlie stars 
at night through holes through which the rain jMnirs when the clouds wc'ep at 
their misery. The houses are on stilts and fr(*quently I saw whole families 
huddled with the pig, the dog, and chickens under tlie house In order to escape 
the rain. In one of these alleged homes they were actually drying tobacco on 
the outside as well as In the inside of the house. I’lie home's of the city 
workers are some better and in a little more sanitary condition, but still years 

38819®-rB. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 11 72 
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and years behind the proper sanitary condltlonsi. Soiu^ of the workers living 
In the elty iiave ^vvo or three rooms, but if they have any more than that they 
take boarders. 

“ Some Ideti of the manner In which these poor people are exploited is por- 
trayed by the following : The Porto Rican Tramways, Light and Cars Company 
has Its hetnl office In Canada; the American Railways Company have their 
head office in France ; and, as you all know, the B\>rto Rico American Tobacco 
Company has its hwid office In Wall Street, New York. The people employed 
by these trusts, outside of those who are organizeil in the International Union, 
receive from thirty cents a day to fifty-two cents per day in wages. I have 
alretidy told you something of their homes. They live on rice, bread, and 
fruits, mostly wild fruit. 

“ The cldef iiulustries in the Island are tobacco, cigars, sugjir, coffee, ami 
fruit. The ix^st of the land is owne<l by a few trusts. The most of the people 
live In huts and receive wages from thirty to fifty-two cents per day. 

Willie, In my Judgment, Ihirto Kleo can never be a manufacturing country 
of the variety and scofie of countries of the Temperate Zone, it nevertheless, 
under prtypcr management and laws calculated to be beneficial to tlm mass of 
the peuide can enjoy a corKlItion and standard of living which would be emi- 
nently satisfactory to the great mas-s, who could live in contentment and pros- 
perity. Porto Ulco is In the Tropical Zone; Its lands are fertile and require 
little attention ; no fuel ami mighty little clothing is requlreil, hence with the 
proiier disposition of the land and the opportunity to till it in their owu in- 
terests the masses would enjoy a reasonable degree of prosperity. It is a 
shame to permit them to be exploited for the sole benefit of a few soulless 
corp(«‘ations and trusts located in America ami oilier countries.” (See the 
Clgar-Mukers’ Official Journal, published at Chicago, 111. Issue of May, 1914, 
pages five, six. and seven.) 

The foregoing stalements, which, in our opinion, will offer no doubt to the 
men in charge of weighing our arguments, have been published by the signers, 
and with the sole purpose and aspiration of having for the workingmen of the 
Island the due justice and redress to which they are entltleii. 


IGIESXAS EXHIBIT KO. 1^. 

Kevohts buom the Poi.ick Uk vimp aktku.s I’i^uushki) by thk Phess. 
[Taken from La Deraocracla.l 
LAST night's ITBE. 

Shortly iiefon^ 31 o’(!l<K*k an attemptcil (conato) fire broke out in the store 
of Messrs. It. Suarez & Co., iM>pulttrl.v known ns Canel do Panama. The fire was 
put out shortly afterwards by the men (»f the pump station. 


[liH t'orrenpondr'iiri:!, Api tl g, 1915 .] 

COLONY OX VIKE. 

In colony knwon as ‘‘Vasca,” at Yabucoa. a fire broke out. Some 80 cuerdas 
of cane were burned. From rei>orts given out the tire was accidental. 


[Union Obrora, April 5, 1915.] 

TKX HOITSES BURNED AND 4 RUINED. 

At 5 a. m. the lielLs at the fire station awoke the jpeople, and it was evident 
I that fire had broken out somewhere, VVe run in the direction of Koea Street 
; and saw the house of E.steb«n Carduehe afire. Tlie fire spread from the first 
t house to about nine tuoi*e, almost all of wiiich were insured. The house where 
the fire there originated was being repaired ; we ai*e not sure whether there wii» 
nay insiu*ami3 on tlie same, but the house next dour was insui’ed. 
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On the 8th tluy of this month. m ni;:ht, o hi*: th*** Mnnoil mu] hurnetl the 
graDdstnnil of the B. B. league. The are iin esi igaiiiiji ihe ea>e. 


(La ’v'orroKpondencla. May S. 191. I.! 
l IKK \T Mill I \. 

Early in the morning on this oth <hiy n hlg fire l»r(*k<‘ om at harrio \ ictoria, 
which (le.stroyoil two hou'«\s la'rlaining t«> Mr. Cfulc. Both won* In' 

.siired for .$3,(K)0 hy tin* (’oimiierclul rniim Instnaino (%». and the London A^- 
snranct* Co. The inuniciiial jiid;i«* ;ind i»oli<-e are in\ cst igal ing ihl- alTair, 


lte|>oi*(.-« coming from (tuayama Iimm* it a hlg tin* hndvi* out in llu* cane (ieiils 
of “ Itounion,” .lo.sefa and Melania colonies, look phoH* at t a. in. Losses 

were approximately h.'J cuerdu.s of <*ane. 


ma VI \KKovo. 

A big tire occurred in the cane fields of Central Ma< hcte. 
be 4 cuer<ia.s of cane. Mailer i.s hcing inv«*vtiga(cd. 


A 1 * 1 ! j I, L*i, IPlo. 
Ix>SM*s report nl to 


(Taken from I.:i i ortospomloiK l i. Mav 7 , ltd" 1 
lU itNKn '1 inan i.n ( \i{fm,.ss\k.ss. 

A telegrni»hl(* di.s|)af< h from ^ahmoa slates a peon .\<s|erday at Ihe Vahucoa 
Central llght(*d a cigar which had falal conv»s|m*n<<*s. ItesMlt, 10 cucnias of 
the plantation were burntHl. 


FIRK IN .\ ( VNK FIKl-n. 

From Lares coin(*s the news that on Ihe LJih. p. m.. fpilte a serious fire |(M»k 
place in the cane fields of Jiacicnda Ih*loros (dnamca (k*n1rale). About 40 
cuerdas of C'ane were consumed. The mutter is iK'ing invesligut(*d. 


[Froni Ha* Ponn I'.'uh*. .\pril L'4. 191." ] 

I- IKE IN < .\NK 1 ILI.n. 

Eighteen cuerdas of cane field were hurned at Hacienda Itarrancas i>erlaiiiing 
to the Guanicn Centrale. The Hacienda Barrancas is situulisl in harrio Mach- 
nelo Arriba, this municipality. The police are aware of the event, and the cor- 
responding investigation will he i>rnctlced. 


(The TlmcK, April 26, 191.",.] 

At barrio Machelo Arriba. Ponce .lurisilietion, 18 cuenla.s of .sugar caru* were 
consumed by llie fire at Central BaiTaiu-us. This cane was the prcun^rty of 
Guaniea Centrale. 


(I^a Correspondenda, Apill 17, 191.1 ] 

A FIKK. 

At Hacienda Dolores, in the town of Laja.s, a file broke out which hurned up 
some 40 cuerdas of sugar cane. 
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FIBE. 


Apbil 3, 1915. 


The Guiiyania police reiK>rt that on March 30, p. m., a fire broke out lu the 
cane tieUl of Central Lafayette, llesult, 2 cuerdas of cane burned out 


The next morning anotiier fire broke out in the cane fields again at Oollnia 
Ksperanza, tlie property of Central Machete. Then cuerdas of the plantation 
were destroyed. 


IGLESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 14. 

BUMMABY. 

This petition for habeas corjms \\as presented to the supreme court of 
Porto lllco on May 7, 1015, in behalf of 26 )>rlsnners from Vieques who had 
been sentenced In connection with the strike by tlie luunh qial court there and 
who were afterwards retired for the same offenses in the Humacao district court 
and sentenced for a second time to imprisonment. 

Tlie request for the writ of habeas corpus briefiy states as follows: 

1. That all of tlie said petitioners are Illegally <leprived of their liberty. 

2. That the petitioners Esteban fiucrtas, Santos Torres, and Aquilino de 
H6yo were so deprived of their liberty by sentence imposed uiion them by the 
Humacao district court on April 23, 1015, condemning them to two years’ 
imprisonment each for assault and battery to the police on F(l)ruary 16, 1015, 
at 3.35 p, m., at the place known as Trianon. Vieques, when the same parties 
lunl been previously sentenced by the same very court and for the same offense, 
and notwithstanding that they had been sentenced also by tlie municipal court 
at Vieques to 60 days’ imprisonment for the very same dee<l and offense; that 
Is to say, for carrying concealed weapon, and notwithstanding further that 
they were retrknl again on April 20, 1015, by the above-mentione<l court — 
Huniucao district court — again for assault and battery and given two year 
each. 

3. That the petitioners Francisco Encarnacidn, llafael Pere, and Illginlo 
Colon are serving sentem*e imposed by the Humacao district court on April 29, 
1915, giving them one year eaeh for rioting at the same place and hour men- 
tion(kl above, when they had been previously trietl for the same offense under the 
charge of carrying concealed weapon and given 60 days imprisonment each. 

4. That the petitioners, Pedro Eucarnacidn, Marceliuo Melendez, Manuel Ojeda 
Iro, and Nurclso Encarnecl6n, are iujw confined hy virtue of sentence imposed 
by the Humacao district court on April 20, 1915, giving them two years each for 
assault and battery to the police at the same hour and place already mentioned, 
when these same parties had already bwn tried and sentence<l by the Vieques 
municipal court for the same offense under the charge of carrying concealed 
weapons. 

5. That the petitioner, Derfiii Arizmendl, is now confined, due to a sentence 
of 3 months imposed by the Humacao district court on April 28, 1915, for 
rioting at the same hour and place already mentioned, when the very same court 
bad previously passed sentence of 30 days upon him for the same offense under 
the charge of carrying concealed weapon. 

6. That the petitioners, Martin Klvera, .Tuan Casillas, Julio Almestlca, Evaristo 
Camacho, Juan Becerril, Alfredo Augustin, Lucas Zelardo, Nepomuceno L6pez, 
Juan Torres, Matins Uamo.s, Juan Velez, Julian Torres, AlfrcMlo Isldoro, and 
Ram6n Figueroa, are serving sentence of 3 months each for rioting, Imposed by 
the Humacao district court on April 30, 1915, the offense being alleged to have 
been cfuumitted at the u foremen Honed hour and place, when these purtles had 
been previously tried by the Vieques munlelpol court and given SO days each for 
the same offense, under the charge of carrying concealed weapons. 

7. That from the records it appears that there had been a previous convic- 
tion of these parties for the same offense and for the same substantial act. 

8. That it Is prohibited by the Constitution of the United States to prosecute 
and punish twice or more for the sjuue offense. 

0. That the application for the writ is not only made to the supreme court 
by virtue of its original jurisdiction in such case, but also for the purpose of 
defeating the jurisdiction of the Humacao district court In sentencing and de- 
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prlving of their liberty for a second and more times the same pjirtles that had 
alreatly been tried by the proper court for equal offensea. 

The application winds up by r^iuestlng that the writ of habeas corpus Imj 
grante<l, and It is sworn to by the attorney \mm information recehcd of von- 
utable persons and by facts of his own knowlcMlgo. 

This application was denied by Uie Supreme Court of Porto Uico on May 8 
1015, on the ground that lack of jurisdiction had not lu'cn shown. 

Whereas a motion was presented to the same court which briellv stmt's as 
follows : 

It seems to the petitioners that the Supreme Court has not interpretisl in (he 
true sense the text of the application, where it is rciK'atislly slatt'tl tluit the lack 
of jurisdiction is due to the fact that tlu'y hml Imhmi trietl'and sentenced for an 
ofTense committed on Fel)ruary 16, 1915, at the place known as Trianon at 
Vi(*qucs, and afterwards retried and subinitte<’ to new trial by the lluinacao <lls- 
trict court. The motion res^'ites that tlic non hin in itlrm is a constitutional pro- 
hibition that exists in all civilized government without exception. In a country 
where such guaranty does not exist it Is useless to provide for a limitation of 
prosecutions and extrnlimltatlon of power at the haml of the judiciary, and It 
also makes fruitless any defense against the wantonness of tl>e Jmlicijny pmver 
when it violates its most elementary duties. To nlmndon this guaranty is to 
resign to everything. The parties in this ease can not lielp insisting with all 
the respect that it may be doenusi ne<essary that the (^mstllu^l(m and dm; 
respect for the law be upheld. ' 

The motion continues, making ( itatlon of tlm law and difT(‘rcnt provi dons, and 
ends by requesting that the writ, notwithstanding the great delay alnaidy had,' 
be granted. 


lOLESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 15. 

PtTJLIC AM) PuiVATK T.ANDS OF IhuCPO RiCO — WllOXf ARE THE BeNEFITKO WITH 

Them. 

We have made the .staliunent that at tlie head (d tlie organization of great 
enterprises there stood, and there actually stamls, the sugar grow(‘rs’ trusts, 
\\hioli practically got hold of nearly all the lamis avallahle for cultivation In 
Porto Rico, and they even ol)tuiue<l some land which belongs to “ tlie iXH>ple of 
Porto Rico,” whi<di they carry on for their owm personal beneilt and without 
benefit of any kind to the workers of ikirto Rico. 

Almost as n repetition to tlic fon'golng statement we have asserted that while 
the country folk lack of work and even a p!e<’e of ground on which to phice 
their lints and devote their energies to planting tlieir crops, corporations there 
are on the Island wlilch liohl the land of (he ])Cople of P<u’to Rico in Just the 
same way as any private Individuals, without as much as jiaying a re<l cent to 
the insular treasury, but tiny simply utilize va.st extensions of this laml for 
their o\vn personal protit and ha\e not Imhui nspiired to ])ay for this land or 
give them up. 

The people starve for want of work, wliile a gn)up of Individuals and corpora- 
tions are in po.ssesslon of this land and all the privileges and franehlsi's nttacluNl 
thereto, so as to extilolt the workers all the more for an Indetinlte iK*rlot1, even 
without any permission from the government, and in order to state elear iiroofs 
we herewith Insert some paragraphs of the last message of the honorable gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico to the legislature of the Island. 

“ MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR OF PORTO KUO TO THE EIGHTH I,Kf.l.SI.ATF\ K ASSEMIII.Y, 
FIRST SESSION, .lANUARY 11, iair>. 

“Public lands.— The public lands of Porto Rico belong to the whole r>cople, 
and should be administered for (he beiietit of all the pt'ople of (lie Island. That 
they are not now so administered Is made evident by the most casual Imiuiry. 

“Owing to inadequate and inaccurate surveys, it is Impossible to ascertain the 
boundaries of the various tracts of public lands, or the amount of character of 
these lands, or where they are locnte<l. It is known and susr)ectetl tlnit some 
public lands are now in pos.session and use of private individuals who Imve no 
light to them and no need to use them. . , ^ r 

** It Is rather vaguely estimated that there are in tlie whole island— i continues 
the Governor]— about 150,000 acres of public land. Of these lands there have 
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been surveyed during the past ten years, or twelve years about 25,000 acres. At 
this rate of progress it will require at least a half century to ocnuplete these 
surveys. Meanwhile the lands are being trespassed upon and wasted in a man- 
ner that Is entirely indefensible and without excuse.” 

According to the official data at the present time more than 25,000 acres of 
land are devoted to the growing of tobacco, and the baluu<*e of all tlie other 
cultivable land of Porto Rico Is In w'hole controllwl by the sugar trusts and 
owned by themselves. The people have also made the accusation that the 
organic act of Porto Rico Is being vlolate<l In many ways and because this Island 
has been placed under the provisions and dispositions of Congress, that Ls the 
body In more direct line to rlghten all the evils meiitioiietl. On account of the 
great monopoly of the lands, tlie people of this lslan<l are economically con- 
sidered like a feudal vassalage or a factory post fet only to be ” worked,” and 
the people considered as slaves depending on the sugar trusts, the tobacco 
trusts, and speculative schemes. It is also charged with some degree of justifi- 
cation besides the monopoly of the lands that another cause of our misery Is 
that Porto Rico has been converted into trading and bartering post In which 
more slaves are employed, and that more than 0O% of the net product of earn- 
ings made by Uie workingmen of this island are taken away by the trusts and 
corporations which well sufficiently exi>luin why this country is drained of its 
wealth and which leaves the people In a wretche<l condition financially. 

When the eighth Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico opened Its first session 
last .Tanuary, Delegate Ayhar from the Mnynguez district re<ineste<l of the 
si)eaker of the house to ask the commissioner of the interior to submit a report 
on the public lands of Porto Rico as well as the use that had been made of them 
up to the present. 

The commissioner of (he Interior sent to the clerk of the house of delegates a 
communication explaining what disposition hud been taken of those public 
lands, and uses to widch these lands have been put may l)e seen from the said 
reports and from them may be seen also that the fr(‘e use of these lands has 
been granted to a nunU>er of capitalists for n term of from 30 to 40 yeai^s. 

The coinmimlcatlon from the commissioner of the Interior to whicli we refer 
reads as follows : 

“Government of Porto Rico, Dkpartmknt of thr Intkriou. 

“ Sir: With reference to your letter dated 10th inst. In wbich Hon. .T. Ayhar 
requests information concernliig the leasing of public lands, I am pleaseil here- 
with to forward a statement showing what dispf)Hltion was made of all the hold- 
ings pertaining to the people of Porto Rico ami whi(ii are at the present time 
leusefl, and also showing the area and relative location of the land, period w hen 
the contracts expire, and the annual income us well ns the person who leaseti 
said land. 

“ The only lands of The People of Porto U*ased with the privilege of not being 
subject of the terms of the lease are the marshy lands of “ Cafio de Tihuroues,” 
with a total area of 4,200 acres a<ljolning in and around Arecibo and Barce- 
loneta; they were leased to !Mr. Wenceslao Bonla for a period of forty years; 
the lands adjoining the Barrios of “ Las INIarlas.” Giinyanm, and Salinas, which 
were leased to Mr. Juan R. Kalz for a period of thirty years, but the terms of 
this contract were never cani^xl out because Mr. Baiz left the land ; and next 
comes another parcel of marshy land measuring 6,270.05 square meters adjoin- 
ing Piierta de Tierra in San Juan City itself, hut more particularly San 
Antonio Dock; tills was leaseti to Mr. Harnand Behn for a periotl of thirty 
years, he obligating himself to buihl a bulkhead therein, to dredge the channel, 
and to turn the ground in a sanitation condition, all of which necessitates an 
expense of no less than $105,000. 

” Besides the land leased as is here shown, there are other the lease of 
which is undergoing the due process of the law’ (tramltation) esiieclally one 
witli an area of 453.99 acres, already approved by the executive council to the 
Guanica Centrale, and another having 414.95 acres to 5Ir. George Mussenden. 
These are located w’lth the municipalities of Guanica and Yauco, respectively. 

“ When the measurement of the land of The People of Porto Rico w’as car- 
ried out in these municipalities this department of the interior found out that 
the sugar mill “ Clnco Hermunos,” which belonged at the time to Mr. Alejandro 
Pranchesohl, who had leastxi the Guanica Centrale, was also occupying as his 
property the said tract of land (453.99 acres) i>ertaining to The People of 
Porto Hico; It was also ascertained that Messrs. Lluveras Brothers were hold- 
ing as their own property another tract of land i)ertalning to The People of 
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Porto lUco (482.64 acreifs) : M»*, ^Iu.ss<*nden m-cnplwl llu‘ aforosakl tract 

Qlt Bincl <414.05 acres), while other ix'rsons occnplo<l (*ther sinullcr tracts. 

“ In Novetiiber of 1914 this department, «s is eustumly in ctises of this kind, 
advised all the lamiholderH of The People of Porto Rico in the towns of Yano^ 
and Guanica that in order to enjoy the usufruct of the laml tlu*y held they 
were re<|uired to make a contract with tills deiiartment of the InlerhH-, all of 
whom expressed their willinp:iu'SK to have contracts drawn up. with the ex<s'p 
tion of one who chilms tlie owner.ship of the land held by lilin. 

"This office l>effan at once to proceed to issuing: c-ontracts for the leasln« of 
this land, tlie (K'cnimnts thereby recotrnlzin;: the fact that The Ptsiple of Porto 
Rico is the rc^al owner of the land. 

" Respectfully your.s, 

" M vM n. IhiMKNFcn, ComiHi>i!*ioncr. 

"^Ir. Jose Alrxoz Rivkkv, 

Clerk of the Honstv of lh'le{fate»^ ‘hum, P. /»’ ” 

The snniinary inclo.sed by the coniniissl(»ner »>f the hitiaior with the coinimi- 
nlcatioii above quoted is the followlmr: 

“ Sf’MM \UY. 

“In pursuance with the forej;oin;r statement Nsiicd by tin" commisslom'r of 
the Interior, to which lie ref<‘rs In the preersllnij: lettm*, iindm* tln» nppiaoal of 
the executive counell the follow Injr a<T(*aixe of public land lias Ikhmi leasinl : 

“Number of acres Iease<l, ld.383.46 acres. Resides total number of s(|uare 
meters, 172,86-4.33 square meters. And a number of islands and Isbds leased. 
22 in all; exleiit of acreay:<‘ iu»t ^Iveii. Number (►f houses, 7, and 5 shacks. 
Number of Imiblinjt lots ((imiiitity of aciH‘s not jrlvon), 3t> In all. 

“The sums obtaine<l by Tiie People of Porto Uleo f<»r such lease's amounts 
to $0,106.91 pew year, whicli is (Uily anotlu'i* way of sa.Nlni; tlmt the avewaire prb «* 
paid by tlie occupants of tin* piiblie* land <d INnto Kieo is only $0.25 piw aiwe 
yearly.” 

This, then, is wind Is beln;: pabl to "riie Ibsipb- of I'orto Rico <m IbcHe hinds, 
the occupants of which are known. 

AmoiiK the larfrest occupants are the following:: 

Wenceslao Rordii, wlio pa.\s not n red cent, 4,2<M) acres at Aias-lho. I'lds 
lirlvilcKe was >;raided iilni by tlie Lejclslature of ibirto Rl(‘o, and for wlilcb 
purpose hundreds of poor eountr.\ fnmilles w<‘re oialered off this land. 'I'bls 
prlvileixe was prantiMl Mr. Rorda for the juTiod of 40 .mmits. 

Mr. O. R. Rattle, 121 acres in Rariais for $90 ])er year. 

Rals(*lro and (liorijetli, 102 acres within the urban zoia* of the low'U of 
Berceloneta for $1,240 fH*r y(‘nr. 

Messrs. Antonio Pacbee<» and Antonio R<Mlrl;cue/., 25.5 acres at (Males for $tKl 
per year. 

Mr. Knriqiie (T'bevailer, 502 Hen's at Gnallannin for $65 per year. 

Mr. HaiJKm Gonzales, 297 acres at Isabela for $148.87 per year. 

Floreiiclo (3ntron, 121 acres at .Iimim l>iaz for $73 per jear. 

Behii Brothers have 6,270.05 square nu'ters of marshy haul ndjolnimr the 
barrio of Piawta de Tierra, in San Jnan, and pay ah.solutely nothin^^ urnl hold 
the land for 30 years at that ; they exiiect to (‘onstrui t a coal sheil or defioslt. 

So may be found the lands lieloiitflnff to The People of Porto Rico. 

We also adduce as another evidence in our as.serlion that there are crapi- 
talists now carrying farming for fH*rsonai profit on the public hinds of Poiio 
Rico without paying any rent to Tlu* IVople of Porto Rico, or oven without 
the consent of the same, the fact that follows: 

As soon ns it became known in Porto Rico that the American Finleratlon of 
X^abor, at Its Philadelphia convention, had adopted a rfisolutlon requesting 
the hoiwrable President of the United States or the American Ongress to 
appoint a commission to investigate the economic coiulltlon.s of tlu* Island and 
to ascertain the violations of tlie organic act of Porto Rico by th(* corporations 
holding a larger acreage tlian Is requireil under tlie law and to prolie what 
disposition has been made with these lands, from tlmt moment irregularities 
hMn to be known as to the use that had tu'en made of thew* lands, as well 
as the litegalltles existing. Ami this fact may be provofl from R»e fact t^t 
aome capitalists candidly had matk* tlie statement to the same offlclnls of the 
Gorernment that for some years past they liave been making illegal use of 
these lands. There was one capitalist who expressed himself before the Senate 
as follows: 
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“ I have been making free use for many years of some 4B5 acres pertaining 
to The People of Porto Rico for the simple reason that I ignored whether 
these lands were mine or whether they belonged to the People of Porto Rico.’* 
These lands were some of the most fertile lands In Porto Rico. And the said 
gentleman continued as follows in his statement : “ But as I am now con- 
vinced that these lands belong to The People of Porto Rico, I honestly desire 
to lease them and pay rent on same from now on.” 

We have mentioned this case, but this has not been the only one in Porto 
Rico ; and the lands have been leased and not a cent has been paid by anybody 
for the former use of the land; and the country folk are fairly starving (dying 
aw'ay with hunger) for want of sufficient ground in which to plant anything, 
and they have not even so much room as to build a shack. 

Believing these arguments to be sufficient to demonstrate to what extent the 
monopoly of the lands exists In Porto Rico, and the illegal use that Is being 
made of the same, we merely stop here with the statement that the total 
acreage of public lands of Porto Rico in the hands of the corporations privately 
and Individually constituted runs above the 70,000 acres mark. 

(To verify the letter from the commissioner of the Interior see the issue of 
the paper Justlcia dated January .SO, 1015, Vol. II, No. 18.) 


IGLESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 16. 

Amkuican Fedeuation of Labor, 
WiiHliingiony 1). V., April 15^ J914- 

^Ir. Santiago Ingu^siah, 

Organizer, Ameriean Federation of lAihor, 

Box 807, Ban Juan, P, R. 

Dear Sir and Brother ICnch>sed .^ou will please hnd copy of letter which 
I have just received from Hon. Jose de Diego, speaker of the house of dele- 
gates, together wdth copy of my reply. I want you to give tl\e subject matter 
of the enclosed very serious consideration and make full reply to me so that 
I may have it at the earliest possible moment. 

With best wishes, I am, fraternally yours. 

Same. Gompebs, 

Prenidrnt Ameriean Federation of Labor, 


HorsE of Delegates, Puerto Rico, 

Speaker’s Room, 

San Juan, April 8, 1914> 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, 

Presid(^\t American Federation of Labor, M’ashington, D. C. 

Mv dear Mr, Gompers: I suppose you are already reposed of your quick 
and laborious campaign in Porto Rico, and I l)eg you to excuse me if I trouble 
your attention, but it is for the Importance and transcendency of the matter 
contained In this letter. 

After you having sailed for New York, I was informed that In the meeting 
which you presideil in the Municipal Theatre of our city, it was resolved 
that you should recommend to Congress In the name of the ‘‘Free Federation 
of Laborers of Porto Rico,” the granting of the American collective citizen- 
ship to the Porto Ricans. 

I thoroughly understand that such a recommendation is inspired in a noble 
purpose; but I can not conceal that at present the immense majority of the 
Porto Ricans, rendering a sincere homage to the high value of the American 
citizenship, desire, how^ever, to jualntaln Its exclusive citizenship of Porto 
Rico. 

Any which the future of our island may he, the Porto Ricans will always 
feel a high esteem toward the people with which we always have been re- 
lated with ties of gratitude and affection. 

But It Is a terrible thing for the Porto Ricans that the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should grant us American citizenship not as 
a source of rights and liberties, but as a chain which will tie us forever to 
a perpetual colony. Read the report of the Committee of Insular Affairs 
of the House of Representatives, regarding the bill of Porto Rico and you 
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win see that It takes from us all Iuhh* lo const It nlo our rouutry ns a State 
of the Union, or as an Independent Nation. Tliey N\anr t*> lunko us forever 
a colony; they want to apply the system of tlu‘ 10np:nsli liuiHuialism, Im-on- 
sistent with the institutions of the United States. 

Within this situation, the Unionist Party atul <»iir laaise of deletraies, which 
ns yon know’, represents the iiniuen‘«e nuij(n*lty of this eouutry, have 
quested tlie Presldtuit and the OouRress not to adopt a lueasiire, widch a.s 
the American colleetive citi/.ensliip, may prejiid^H' liie futun* «»f Pm io 
even though we nece])t that the optlojial eitizensliip may lu* peniiitttMl, as 
it Is provided in the l)ili which Mr. Shafrotii lMlro<luc<Ml in the S(‘u.ne, in oriler 
that those Porto Uicans who desire it, c<aihl acquire the iiohle title of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

This measure of optional citizenship covers the wholo matter and with 11 
a tiling, as the cltlzensldp, which must rise \oluutMril\ and freel\ from the 
heart, Is not Imposed to anybody for<‘ed!\. 

Herewith I am sendin;r you two copii's of (lie last uu'inoiial of the house 
of deletrtites rej?ardlnK this matter and under s<'paral»* rovi'i* several other 
pamplilets on matters relatlnjr to our political n'jrlme. 

But the principal subject of rids letter Is to in-eseiit to vmir coushhuatlou 
the convenience that the itraiuii of the Ainerican l''(^(hM;»t ion of Labor of 
Piuio Kico should not take any action In favor of any of our loral parties, 
but In those uuittors which directly alTisi llu* labor problem. 

Concerning the citlzensldp, tlu' I'ni<u)lst Ikarty ami the ICi'iuiblicaii Ihtrly are 
here In a frank and optai slrujr;?le, and any action of the Amcrictitt F(‘d<‘rnllon of 
Labor favoring the colh‘cli\(' citizenship wouhl l>e uml(*rslood as a siipisui to 
the Republican Party. 

This matter of the local policy has luoslly ol>strm ted the lumirrcss of llu* Fn*e 
Fe<ieratlon of Laltor, ttnd T am very Interested in that tlu* labor associations 
may obtain the Kveat(*st exit and receive tin* aid <»f all tin* parlies 

iiie Unionist Party in its last eotjventlon eonsljined in its platform the most 
important problems of tfie laliorers, and all the leaders of (he parly are r«‘ady 
to w’ork for the emanciptitiou and w’elfare of tfie workint^ classes of Porto HIco. 

The question of the citizenship slmuld lu* postponed until the (Jovenmient of 
the Ignited States and tlu* people of Porto may liav’c studleil bi'lter w’hlcb 
should be the future of our island, but meanwhile the Imporlant and nrjrent 
lldn;; is, without aff(‘ctlnj^ the <aliz(*nsbip. t<i cliaiiixe the* pn*s<‘iif rt^^ltne Into u 
system of home rule, w’hich may iierinlt ns to show' our eapm*lty for self- 
povernment and in which our punioscs may not be obstrnct(*d or paraly-zed, as 
it hHpi>enefl in tlie workmen’s coini)<‘nsal ion bill, by a aristocratic and ollgar- 
chical house, as the executive council. 

And hoping that yon will give y<»nr high and llliistrati**! atb‘!itlon to the 
mutters contained iu this letter. 1 renmlii, 


Sincerely yours, 


JOSK 1)K DfKGO. 


AMERICAN PEDERATION OF LABOR. 

M'A.sni.NoroN, I>. fJ., April /'>, /.9/^. 

Hon. Jose de Dip:go, 

Speaker o/ the House >/ DrUpatrs, Nan Ju(m, P. R. 

My Deak Sir: Your favor of April the Stb has been duly received, and I 
assure you I appreciate your letter and Its contents and have given the su!)j<K?t 
matter which you present very serlinis consideration. It was a great pleasure 
to me to meet you w’hen iu Porto Rico and to have the opportunlt.v of listening 
to the excellent address you d<*livered on workmen’s comra’iisatlon and your 
rympathetlc declarations in regard to labor. ^ v. „ , ^ 

Now as to the subject of citizenship f<.r Porto Ricans. I shall make further 
inquiry into the matter. You can rest assurtsl that wijat(*ver I may do, it will 
be with the object In view of what will bev:t serve the interests of the people 

^^Tnistin^^7hat I may hear from you again at some time, with ns*<urnnces of 
my high regard, I am, 

Verj' truly yours, fioMPms. 

President, American Fidcrntvm of Labor. 
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REPORT OP COMMISSION ON INOU&TBIAI^ RELATIONS. 


VE&i:RACior« libre oe lo& trabajadobes i>e puebto Rica 

April 

Mr. Samutx Gompers, 

President A. F. of L., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sr. and Brother : I am in receipt of your kind letter of April 15 with 
which you liicludtHl u copy of the letter sent to you by Hon. Jose <le Diego, 
ppeuker of the house of delegates, as well as the reply you made to him. stating 
that you would make a further Inquire concerning the question of cltlxenship 
for the Porto Ricans. You, at the same time Invite me to give this matter the 
most serious consideration and lo forward you a reply at my earliest opiK)r- 
tunlty. 

The resolution approved at the convention of organized labor held In San 
Juan, March nil., requi‘sllng “ that Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the A. 
F. of L., pres(‘nt .*it this convention, urge upon Congress the granting of collec- 
tive citizenship Cor the pwple of Porto Rico/’ Is but a ratification and the 
repeated i)etitlou which the federation IJhre dt' los Trabuja(h>res de Puerto 
Rico, has constantly approved, year after year at its annual meetings and pre- 
sented each time in the conventions lield by the A. F. of L., anil favorably 
endorseil by such conventions at the wish of the workingmens’ delegation from 
Porto Rico. The Federaclon Libre has not only believed bnt still Indleves tlds 
petition for cltizeusblp to bo inspired by the noblest purposes, but it under- 
stands and has emphatically dotlaretl that collective American citlzensliip, upon 
being granted by Congress di'claros and completely defines the status of the 
People of Porto Rico, and it further consolidates for all time the peaceful 
revolution brought about by the United States Government upon its taking 
IMWsesslon of tills Isluntl in 1S1)8, that it upset the mouarcliical r^giuie, aimuiled 
military uutl clerical desiKitlsm and bureaucratic insolence and in their place 
establishes civil liberty. Ui>erty of thought, of the press, of free si>eech, and 
association. 

CV)lloctive citizenship ftu’ PorU» Itieo means its op])ortunity for complete 
politii'ul liberation us a petMile as])lring to coiistitut(‘ itself after a democratic 
form of government, thus obtaining the guarantees for the present and future, 
all of which will be enjoyed by the laboring musses in their dt'velopment toward 
their social and economic welfare and so< lal and human justice. 

Mr. de Diego is unable to ascertain wliether the immense majority of Porto 
Ricans wish to keep their Porto Rican cltizenslilp and refuse American citizen- 
.shlp. Truth of (he matter is that the vast majority of the ja.'ople of the islaml 
.staml i>osItlvely by the American institutions and have constantly been a.sking 
for the rlglit of being made American citizens. 

The only persons whose attitude has clmngcd in regard to this matter, 
whether on account of sentlnuMital or other causes, are the leaders of Unionist 
Party and even some from the Republican Party. Mr. de Diego, like other 
prominent leaders, has bei'ii asking for collective citizenship for several years; 
tliey im\v refuse this privilege. We, the organized workingmen, arc decidedly 
in favor of collective citizenship and have al)solut(‘ly no reason to change our 
attitude or opinion. On tiie contrary, we nftii^m tliut the people of Porto Rico 
ought to he granted American citizenship throiigli Congress eollectively, he- 
eause it is justice. 

This is wlmt we liave been asking for for 10 years, even before the organiza- 
tion of tile Republican Party on the Island, and even before the Unionist Party 
was what it is to-duy, and even before Mr. de Diego was electeil speaker of the 
houiH* of delegates. 

Mr. de Diego puts fortli as an argument that American citizenship would not 
l>e coumled as a source <)f rigiits ami Ulierties, but as a chain which will tie us 
forever to a perpetual colony, but we affirm that there is only one class or kind 
of American citizenship in the Unlteil States, and that is the only one which 
CJongress can grant to us. The idea of Mr. de Diego and others is that they 
confound American citlzensliip witli the form of local government which Con- 
gress miglit make for the i>eopIe of l*orto Rico ami this form aniy be more or 
le.ss democratic or advance<l, but ivlilch in tlie end can be nothing except a 
temporal and not a permanent form.* American citizenship is permanent As to 
whether we .shall be re<‘ogniz(Ml as a State of tlu* l^nion, this Is a proposition 
which can not he decldeil at tills time and nobmly is prepared to say what the 
future representatives of the American iieople would or would not do. 

Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma, and other States of the Union had 
to wait a long time, iierliaps one or two gonoratloms, before they were taken 
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In as States. Therefore, this arirumeiu is \ory lo-einatuiv at this tiiiu* aiul 
we give it absolutely no lnip<jrtaiK'C‘. 

It la our opinion that tl^e first stop toward the frying of Porto Hioo Is tliat 
It should Ik* grantiMl colUMtlvo Auierlcan citizenship, omitting those who do 
not chOose to become such in J«st form ns proiH>stMl in the inol<>s4Hl hill, and 
which is none other than a part of the general bill of reforms rei>orted favor- 
ably to the House by Chairman Jones at the prest*nt session id’ (%mgress. 

Senator Sliafroth's hill ]no|>oses nidi\idnal litizenship and Mr. de IMego ad- 
mits tliat, b<H‘ause lie Is coniUhmt, undoubtedly, that the gn'at Ignorance of the 
countrymen and poori*st workingmen will eentrlbute to their not adiM'tlng It. 
And, besides, with indiviilual citizenship a \ery de<*p <11 vision would lu‘ eMab- 
Hslieil, fed, as it were, l).v the elements wlio are IntiTestiMl througliout the island 
in keeping aw’ay the peoph* of l*orto Uieo from tli(‘ iu'oeficial iiiilnenee of the 
IHHiple of the United States. 

IMr. de l>lego Ia.\s before >ou the eonveniemv for tlu* Amerleaii F<‘(h*ration 
of Labor In Porto UIih) not to meddle witli polities idther with one pMrt,\ or tlie 
otlier, and lireidsely In this mattia* of Anu‘rl<‘an eit lzenshii>. beeaiist' it was 
understoiKl that when w*e stood for colleetlve i ltizenship, it wms uinlerstoo<t 
that we favorisl the Ttepnbliean Party. Tlie Ftsieraelon IJhre was estaldlshiMl 
before eitiier <if the parties In I’orto Rii^o, ami this petition for Ainerlean 
citizenship is ohhM* stamling than the opinions of both parth's, and, l>esl<|<*s. this 
Is a question w’blch is not and nev<*r e.iii !m* a local proiM>sltion of party jiolltles, 
blit ratlier a uatioiiul issue of tin* gn‘at<‘s( ImfKJrtance for the entire jHipulation 
of tlie island of Porto Rieo, ami alswe all for the working classes. 

We are convinced that the guarante<*s, rights, lib«‘rties, ami progress of the 
working classes of I’orto Itli'o depeml largely upon the inlluenee and power 
lent to it from tiim* to time through tin* AnuTiean I«'iMli*ration of Labor, by the 
American ix'ople and National <’ongr<“-s. 'Du* rnionl'‘t I’arly, tia* Uepuhlhain 
Party, the lioiise of delegates, an<l the government of the Island Itself have 
paid’ some attention to the demands of the workingmen, not through any self 
or simntnmxiiis initiative on tin* part of tlie political hanh'rs or r<‘presentatlves 
of the locid government, but llirough the di‘ti*nnlnatlon of obtaining jnsth-e 
by the initiative of the organizeil woiKirs of Porto Ui<'o. assisto«l, as It were. In 
a determined and powerful manner by the American l'"e<1eration of Lalwir at 
Washington, and also through the Inlluenee of ideas, aspirations, and llie iK>wer- 
ful example given us every day by the lalM>ring tx'ople of the Unitisl States, 
struggling daily for their rights ami weII-lM*ing ; if the working people of Porto 
Rico must he sure of not !)eitig fM‘rs<‘<-uti'<I ami »uit.strlT)iKsl In this <*ountr.v, they 
must l)e elo.sely unlte<I with the labor army of the .Nation .just as Is representc*d 
In the American Fi*deratton of Labor. 

The secret, and not frankly exT»resseil is)llry of Mr. do Diego is to nltlmtaely 
arrive at a situation of imh‘iM‘mlem*e of the |KH»ple such its f'uha, Santo 
Domingo or Venezuela, ami we cannot for obvious reasons stand for any such 
thing as that. ^ , 

If you authorizml me to participate in the public hearings tlint are to take 
place In the Senate and Ix'fore the Commit tw on Paeltle Islomls nn<l Porto 
Rico when the Jones hill for I’orto Rico conies in api>roved form from the 
House, 1 would go to Washington in,vs<*ir at the yiroper time to present a state- 
ment regarding all these verv important matters to Porto Rleo laboring men, 
and 1 would, before all, do my best emleavor to ha\e all demands of our fellow 
workers including in the new' organic act under illnstlons of yours and 


legislative committee. 

Your story of the travel to Porto Ri«H 
much interest. 

With best regards, I am. 

Fraternally yours, 


lias lieiMi rmelved ami read with very 

SVNTIM.O Ini.KHIAS, 
flen. (irfi. F. of L. 


Amebican Fei>kkati(»i or I.ahor, 
Wanhinytrufi, D. C., May 

Mr. American Federation of Labor, Box 807, Hun Juan, P. R. 

Dkab and Brother: I have rend with a great deal of Interest your letter 
of April the 29th which has just lK*en reielved. Von 

situation clearly and forcefullv. As to your suggi^tlon to come on to \\ ash- 
In^OD to appear before the Senate Committee on Puclflc Islands and Porto 
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Rico wlieii the Jones bill Is taken up, I would say that your coming on is 
utterly impractical at this time, because what with the Mexican situation, the 
canal repeal tolls proposition, and particularly in so far as labor legislation is 
concernetl, it is hardly probable that Congress will take any action at this 
session on the Porto Rican bill. You may rest assured that the legislative 
committee of the A. F. of L. will not neglect the matter. 

With best wishes, and hoping to hear from you whenever convenient, I am, 
Fraternally yours, 

Saml. Gompers, 

President American Federation of Labor. 


IGLESIAS EXHIBIT NO. 17. 

Government House, Porto Rico, 

Jajomc Alto, October SO, 1911. 

My Dear Mr. Igt.esiah: Replying to your letter of the 28th Instant, asking 
an expression of iny opinion in regard to the granting of collective citizenship 
by the Congress of the United States to the people of Porto Rico, I beg to 
Inform you that I am unri'servedly in favor of such action. I believe that the 
granting of full citizenship of the United States to the iieople of this island Is 
the paramount political consideration now pending in their behalf; that It 
would have u far-reaching beneilcial effect upon their lives and activities; 
contribute more than anytldng else to their happiness and contentment and 
thus promote the progress ami prosperity for their native land, which has 
become, through the Interests of all affected, an Inseparable part of the United 
States. 

The people who await this act of justice are sympathetic, lovable, and loyal; 
there is nothing In their character incompatible with our national llfe^ and 
their blending into it will add a note of comingled swiKdness, patience, and 
Idealism that will perhaps be a benettclal admixture with our more rugged 
temperament. They and their country have become a part of us and our 
country ; they neetl and are entitled, from every consideration, to all of the 
bcnotlts of our institutions, sentimental and otherwise, that such afUllation 
should bring. They came into (uir country, as a whole, willingly and gladly 
more than thirteen years ago, but no opportunity has yet been given them to 
become citizens without traveling fifttH‘n hundred miles from their present 
residences in American territory to another part of the United States, which 
Is of course out of the question for the mass of the people, while during that 
time many thousands of foreigner.s, with to say the least, no better qualiflca- 
tions than they have emigrated to the United States and individually become 
citizens thereof and are to-day exercising their rights as such. That this 
Inconslstancy is understoml by the people of the mainland, and will be event- 
ually reconciled, is shown by the fact that both of the principal political parties 
of the United States, in lOOd, Incorporated into their platforms clauses Indicat- 
ing their intention to support the granting of citizenship to the people of 
Porto Rico. That such action has not yet l>een taken is probably due to the 
fact that the measure has not yet been presented opportunely or in proper form 
to secure its passage. 

The people of Porto Rico have made their desirs for citizenship manifest to 
all men in high governmental positions wIjo have visited the island, and prac- 
tically all of such officials, including President Taft and his predecessor, 
President Roosevelt, have recommended to Congress that it be granted, but 
measures before Congress or any other legislative body tor that matter, must 
be followed up by those at interest and their friends upon the ground to 
prevent their being overlooke<l. Trusting, therefore, that your organization, 
representing as it does the largest class of people in the island, who are not 
less interested than all other classes, will adopt such means as may be deemed 
proper and efficacious for procuring the early consideration of this just and wise 
measure by Congress, and assuring you of my full cooperation in that behalf, 
I am. 

Very sincerely. Geo. R. Colton, 

Oorenwr. 

Hon. Santiago Iotjcstas, 

President Federaeion Libre, dc los Trabajadocs de Puerto Rico, 

San Juaut P. R. 
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Tftiching corps. 

j 1913 U 1 1911 

T, 

Pot'uuM' liu'wse. 

Coneral superintendents 

i ,1 

.1 


Special supervisors 

1 .'i i 

3 

A 

Supervising principals 

Assistant supervising principals ... 

i 1 

’ 9 ' 

11 


Principal teachers 

Teachers of English 

! 19 

19 


( I 'H) ' 

119 

19 , 

Graded 

79.'» 1 

V3.7 ! 
•ir. 1 


Rural 

- : 1, ro 1 1 

Continuation and industrial . , 

' :n) 1 

:a) 


M^ual traming and household (economics fur gnuius . . 

• 1 to 1 

1 

1 '9 , ! 

Music 

1 ' 


Drawing ... 

I 2', 1 


r, 1 

Special 

; 1 

39 1 

II) - 

Agriculture * 

i n ! 


11 

High school 

! 1 

..9 1 

19 

Total 

I ^,7G| 3. 


<ls 1 30 

Increase 

1 1 

IT) 1 

'9 , 

Net loss 

i 1 

1 1 


3SS ' 
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Couipnrititm of aitimtin laUona far (ft ixn t incut at cilucatiaii. 


Appropriation. 


Salaries and contingent expenses, office of the 

comraiw loner 

Salaries and contin^jont expenses, common , 
schools 


schools) 

Salaries and contln 
Scholarships: 
United States. 


niRh schools. 

Industrial school Ijuildnik's and muinienace. . 
Summer institutes for teachers 

Total 


j 1913- 191.3 

i 

191.5 pill 

I'll 4 1917 

191.7 I'llii 

191.7 1910 
savings. 

$49,0<M) 

S?'*, ^lOO 

<‘a, 'xxi 

>17, r*9 

f8,040 

1 .909, 9,00 

1,4W,3:)0 

i,os«,:r>o 

I,97.\i)Vl j 

1.7,700 

.! Ii7,.'i00 

13.''>,0(H) 

•XI.IXX) > 

,79, (XM) ! 

49,000 

33,710 

iio,;i:>o 


.7h, si ) 

(1,790 

.! 16,000 

16,000 

16,IXX) 

S, 2.79 

7,7.'iO 

8, 640 

8,0 10 


1 

1 



13.7,000 


1 



; J , (XX) 




' 981, ISO 

' 1,970,710 

1, 31.3, 4S, 7 

1,'3:{5,'303 ! 

7H,2H0 


* Includes additional appropriation of ^.jJh irrantod !•> the leri.slatiite of 


TRAVIESO EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

SlJPRKMK (VM'Ur Ol' roil'IO Ul((), .M \I{.SHAI,’.S OlFK I'-, 

S\.N Ji \N, INikiu Ku’o, J'cbrunrif 10, Iltfo. 

Hon, Arthur Yaoeb, 

Governor of Porto Rico, iSnn Juan, P. R. 

Sib: I have the honor to roiiort tin invi‘.stipilion inatlo )>y ino nt Jiin<-oK at 
your request regarding the iiglit between tlie imlice and Hm* strlker.s at the 
Juncos Centrale. 

My opinion, after the investigation, is that not only were the police fully 
Justified in what they did, but that they are entille<l to very lilgh praise In 
not hurting more of tlie strikers and in greatiT degreih 

Briefly, as it seemetl to me, the situation was this: The strikers of Juncos 
desired to march to GuralK). From Jun<-os to (luruho the carretera is ^ the 
logical, best, and stralghtest line, and known hy nil to Ih‘ a public road. The 
parade turned from this road to the Juncos Centrale wilb the intention or 
passing to Gurabo by a trail road which runs betwiMui or over the several 
estates between the Juncos Centrale and Gurabo. Tlii.s road is variously 
called in different parts by the names of the a<lJoining estates. Ihe sworn 
reason for wishing to go by this road, a<*cor<Iing to one of I lie directors of tlie 
labor party, was to withdraw from the fields laborers who had not as yet 
joined the strike. 
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It seems that the day tiefore this parade tl»e director of the Juncos Cen- 
trale. TomAs Survirana, hud askeil the chief of police of Juncos for police 
protection from these same strikers. Three policemen had been sent there 
wltli orders from the chief to prottsjt the proi>erty of the centrale. The man- 
ager of this centrale told tliese iwllceiiien that this road was the private 
property of the centrale and tlmt he wanted it protected, ami that urwler no 
circumstances should they allow any labor [airade to, pass over It 

The parade, when It reached the entrance to tills road, was stopped by 
these three imllcemen ari<l informed that it could not pass over this load. A 
coiumlssion from the parade then went to tJie oilice to ask from tlie admlnls- 
irutor of the centrale permission to pass over this road. This permission 
was refused. Th«‘u the parade turned back and went toward Juncos, a dis- 
tance of from thirty to forty meters. S<niie hot-hends in the pttra4le urge<l 
and inslsteil tlmt the piirude return and attempt apiln to pass the police. On 
their second return they were apiin stopped by the policemen who insisted 
that tJiey should go away and not attempt to force a passage through the 
road. Near to where the strikers were st opined were the piles of lirevvood for 
the boilers. Perhaps as a means of intimidation to the tlnee iioliceiueu who 
were tliere alone, (»r iierhajis with the intention to use them as weapons, a 
number of the strikers seized these logs of wood. The directors of the labor 
movement busied tliein.sidws In taking the clubs from the members of the 
parade and by voice attempted to piTsuade all to drop their clubs and stones. 
Just at this instant the bookkeeper of the centrale, Siindn Lizarribal, came 
running down with a revolver in his hand and iK)inted it at the slrlkt*rs. 
Notwithstanding the threatening attitude of tlie strikers against the police, 
the i>ollee teok time to shove this lHH>kk<M'‘per with his revolver in the store- 
room and shut the door on lilm. Tliis unfortunate iiitcrrui>tion of tlie police 
at the moment that their attention to the strikers was most necessary and 
lini>ortant gave u cliaiice for tlie row to begin, so tliut after tliey had shut the 
IXKikkeeper in the storero<mi the light laid begun, aiKl in order to prevemt 
the parade from murcliing over the roml they were comiKdhxl to use force. 
I don’t think that the strikers in marching through there had any desire to 
light, and I am sure, from the action of the police, Hint they nsixl every 
iiunins In their power to prevent a row, and tliat tliey did their iluty in the 
very mildest possilde manner under tlie circumstances to give the protection 
to the proiHU’ty, for wlilch purpose tliey ^\ere there. It must not tie over- 
looked that there were but live pollceimm all told at this point (the Chief of 
Ourabo and one policeman from CurulKi arrived just as the row startixl and 
joined the other three), facing this crowd of from live hundred to one thou- 
aaml men, all armed with cUiiis or stones, or at least tlie clubs and stones so 
closely available that they only luul to he picked u|). At I he very beginning 
of the row tiiere were very few of the strikers wlio had \%eaiX)ns in their 
hands. 


My impression Is that if it had not been for tlie Interference of the book- 
keeper with his revolver that there would have been no clash of a serious 
nature betwieii tlie police and the strikers. It can i>e saiil in this connection 
that when the iHillf'e were fighting the strikers the bookkeeper and other 
emido.vt*es of the centrale were safely shut up in the storeroom and took no 
part in the light. 

I wish to say that I toiik quite a numlier of unidavita from all sides wliich 
I believe will sustain my conchi.sions in the matter. They are flUxl in the 
attorney general’s office with a r»n>ort which I am submitting to him regard- 
ing thesse same matters and one or two incidental questions which came up, 
Uesi^ect fully, 


S. C. Both WELL. 


nAVlESO EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Department of Justice of Porto Rico, 

Office of the Fiscai., 

Poitcc, April 20, 1915. 

Hon. Howard Kern, 

Attorney (General, San Juan, Patio Rico, 

Sir : Answerltig your letter dntwl tlie IRth Inst,, relative to the details of the 
riot which took pliuv In this city on the night of March 1, 1915, I wlsli to 
inform you that Messrs. Santiago Iglesias, Santiago Carreras, Fraucisoo Pa* 
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Qranoln, Mnnuel Texl<lor. Prmloncio UIvim-m Mnrtlnov:. ^nximlllnno Coimbro, 
and Josfls Rosndo wore arrosh»il that nltrht on \\ arrant issued tin* inuiiidpal 
Judge. 

Santiago Igloslas was the orator who from tho tribune imiteil the people 
aixl who cauised the poll<*e to Interfere on ue<‘ount of his language, the riot 
thereupon ensuing; Francisco Paz Oranela. Manuel Texldor, and Prudenclo 
Rivera Martinez occupied an autoiuol)iIe in which they had come from San 
Juan and from which automobile revolvers were shot off against the |vil!ce. and 
the people wore also Inciteil. Maximiliano Colmbre was detalnetl as a con- 
sequent'e of said riot, and a revolver which had ln‘en shot off shortly befon' 
was taken from him, and Jestis Rosado was also dt'talned as a constHpienct^ (»f 
the riot and a knife w as taken away from him. 

There was a dead man, .Tnan Arroyo (a I Caballei’o. and another wounded, 
who is recovering In tho “Tricordie” Hospital, whose name is Hermeneglldo 
Robledo. The dead man. It Is alleged, was killed by Risular Polhvrnan Nor- 
berto Quiles. The Invtvsflgatlon Is now In your posM*ssion. And It was tbe 
wounded man who assaulted the < hief of police of this dlstriet. Mr. Fernandez 
Nater and rori>ornl of Insular Police Ferrer with a knife when tbe latter 
went, to arrest Igleslas in obedience to orders refvivfsi from his chief. 

Tbe investigation against Polh-eman Quih‘s is in possession of Y. IT., and T 
await your directions In this case and tbe return of said Investigation, ns well 
as tbe termination of tbe present jury trials, to present accusation for riot, 
misdemeanor, against the parties herelnabo\e menfionc^l and flic wonndetl 
man, now convalescing. Robleilo. 

Inasmuch ns the term to file this aivusatlon is about to expire alrenily. I 
would appreciate If if you return to me the investigation which is in your 
possession as soon as possible. 

Tbe accused arc all enjoying liberty umler ball bonds of tbn»e hundred 
dollars each. 

Respoctfiilly, 


laaKUTM) Tokuks Cfl^Ar^ Fiscal . 


TRAVIESO EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

List of Csne Fiiif.s Tvkixo ri,\(K 'ihk Tst wri of INuno Rno Htmuxu thk 
Rkcknt Strike of AuRicrrTrR LAHOKKits, Comprisjnij Months of January, 
February, and March, 1015, 


ACpT vn\. 

February 20, at 8 p. m, tbe cane fields of tbe “ X(‘W' Forcega (Vntral roi*p<)ra- 
tion ” w’ere set afire from nineteen dlftVwent parts. Tbe |>f>llee workeil actively 
and arrested Rain5n Ramirez, Faiitino IMorales. Fellpi^ Alers, ami Remiglo 
Ksteves. RainOn Ramrh'z pleaded guilty and charged flie f>tli('r three men wdtb 
haring taken part In the con.splracy. Tbe men were takim before the district 
attoiTi<\v and held undiT $10,000 bail each. 

March 16. eight cuerdas of cane w’<*re set afire on this date Indonglng to tlic‘ 
central “Coloso.” From all appearan<*«»s the fire was of an Inccmlfary nature. 

A.NASCO. 

February 9, on this date the cane flehls of roloula “ Marfa,” tsdonglng to 
Oscar P. Bravo, w’cre set afire. Six acres were completely destroye<l. The 
fire appears to have been intentional. 

February 15, at 10 a. m. thirty-one cuerdas of cane belonging to Colonln 
“Eugenia” w'ere destroyexl by ftiv. It was proven that this tire was inten- 
tional and strikers w^ere suspechxl of <T»mmittlng this deed. 

February 15, at about 12 p. m. six cuenlns of cane on plantation “Tres 
Hermanos,” lielong central ” rkwiega,” wci*e destroyed by Are. 

February 17, at about 8 p. m. a Are took plaiv In the “Esperanza” cane 
plantation, belonging to the Ouanica CVntral. One and one-half cuerdas f»f 
cane were destroyed. A public ra«*ting was btdng hel<l In tbe tow n by strikers 
w'hen the Are occurred. 
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AEECIBO. 

February 10, fires took place during the night in cane fields belonging to 
the “ Cnfios ” an«l “ Cambalache Sugar Centrals. The same were Imme- 
diately smothered. There was also a fire in the “ Lisas ” cane plantation, be- 
longing to M. Savala & Co., 12 acres having been destroyed. 

February 17, a fire took place in the “Mercedes” cane plantation belonging 
to Central “ Cambalache.” The foreman surprised the criminal in the act and 
shot at him, but without wounding nor overtaking him. 

February 19, the cane fields of Mr. Gandla, district of Hatillo, were also set 
afire. The police shot at the criminal, but the latter escape<l. 

February 19, at 11 a. ni. fires took place In cane fields belonging to the 
“Caftos” and “Cambalache” Sugar Centrals. The same were smothered 
immediately. 

ARFxaao. 

February 22, at 9 p. nr one- fourth ciuTda of sugar cane belonging to the 
“ I’laniaje” coloiila was (lestroye<l by lire. 

AimOYO. 

Februjiry 25, during tlie night a fire took place in the cane fields of Mr. Rafael 
Nido. One cuerda of this pro<luct was destroyed by fire. 

February 28, at daybreak a fire took place in the cane fields belonging to Mr. 
Fanlauzzl. Slight damage was caused thereto. It was proven that the fire was 
of an incendiary nature. 

March 5, during the night another fire took place in the cane fields of Mr. 
Fantauzzl. About one cuerda of this product was destroyed thereby. From all 
indications this fire was of a criminal nalure. 

March 12, about one cuerda of cane, belonging to Central “ Lafayette ” was 
destroyed by fire during the night. 

March 15, on this date alxmt one-half cuerda of cane, property of the 
“ Lafayette ” Central, was destroyed by fire. 

r.AYAMON. 

January 24, at about 10.15 p. in. a iilantation belonging to Central “Juanita” 
was set afire, part of same being destroyed. Antero Ifizarro and Juan Pizarro 
were arresteil and held under .$1,000 ball. 

January 19, at 10 p. m. a fire took place on plantation belonging to Messrs. 
Dfivlla & Co. One and one-half cuerdas of cane, valued at $30t), was destroyed. 

February 9, at 9.10 p. m. an attempt was made to set fire to a cane field 
belonging to Jos6 Barroso, of barrio “ Juan Sfinchez.” A bottle containing 
kerosene oil was found on the place. 


CAGITAS. 

February 22, during the night a patch of cane belonging to Angel Barroso was 
set afire. About one cuenla was ilestroyed thercliy. It was proven that the 
same was intentional. 

1 A.TARDO. 

January 1, at 7 a. m. a fire took place in the “.Vguas Claras” plantation 
belonging to the “Fajardo Sugar Co.” Sliglit damage was caused. On Uie 
night of this same day a half cuerda of cane belonging to the “ Tolonesa ” plan- 
tation (Fajardo Sugar Co.) was destroyed by fire. 

January 15, at 9 p. m. nine cuerdas of cane were destroyed by fire at the 
“ Fortuna ” Colonla. ^ ^ 

January 17, at about 3 p. ra, a fire took place on the Santa Rita plantation 
belonging to the Fajardo Sugar Co. ^ w 

January 18» during the night four cuerdas of cane from the “ San Pedro 
plantation of the Fajardo Sugar Co. were destroyed by fire. 

January 21, at about 4 a, m. a fire took place on the “ Santa Isldra planta- 
tion of the Fajardo Sugar Co. and slight damage was causeil thereto. 

February 9, at daybreak two fires took place In the “ Santa Maria and 
“Agiias Claras ” plantation of the Fajardo Sugar Co., situated in the barrio of 
Ceiba. Three cuerdas of cane were destroyed. The police arrested Pedro 
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Carmona, Mercedes Fllomeno, and Denlel Santos. Tlie municipal Judge held 
these men under $5,000 ball each. 

March 15, at about 8.30 p. m. the “ Santa Rita ” plantation, belonging to the 
Fajardo Sugar Co., was set afire from different parts. About 1 acre of cane wa* 
destroyed thereby. 

March 25, at 2.30 p. m. a fire broke out In the cane fields belonging to 
Successors of Fiiente Frfa. Slight damage was causoti. The fire proved to be 
of a criminal nature. 

IMarch 26, at about 9.15 a. m. about three cuerdns of cane of ihe “ Tolonesa ^ 
plantation, belonging to the Fajardo Sugar \\cre destroyed by fire, l^ora 
all Indications this fire was of an incendiary nature. 

GUAY AM A. 

February 21, at about 1 a. m. a patch of cane of the “ Ksperanza ” plantation, 
belonging to the Central “ Maciiete,” was set afire. About two tons of cane 
were destroyed. Francisco Soto and .Fuan Montalvo were arrested an<l held 
by the district attorney under $10,000 each. Soto was a watchman of the 
Central in question, but appeare<l on the list of strikers. 

March 22, at about 7.30 p. m. a fire broke out on tlie “ Vardagiiez ” plantation 
of Central “ Machete ” and four cuerdas of cane w ere destroyed. 

IIU MACAO. 

February 5, at 10 p. in. a fire broke out in the cane of Mr. Avelino Marquez; 
situated in barrio Moiitones de I.as Piedras. A little over one cuerda of cane 
was destroyed. There Is reason to believe that the fire in question was of & 
criminal nature. 

February 9, at about 6 p. m. a half cuerda of cane of the “ Patagonlas " 
plantation, property of Mr. Uoig, w'as destroyed by lire. From all indicaiioDJ 
this fire seems to have been intentional. 

JUANA DIAZ. 

February 21, at idiout 12 noon a fire took place at (kmtral “Amelia.” Some 
three cuerdas of cane were destroyetl as a result tlieroof. 

JI ANA DIAZ. 

February 22, during tlie night a patch o? cane was sot afire at Central “ Pon- 
cefia.” About tliree cuerdas of cane were destroyeil. Florcncio Ferfiandez wai 
placed under arrest as the perpetrator of this deed. 

February 28, during the iiiglit a fire br(»ke out in tlie cane fields of Centra! 
“Luciana” (proiierty of the Guanlca Central). Alwut one-eighth part of a 
cuerda of cane was destroyed. 

March 11, at about 11 p. m. a fire broke out at Central “Luciana.” About 
one-third of a cuerda of cane was damageil. 

JUNC08. 

February 9, at 9.30 p. m. Manuel Hernandez set fire to cane of the “Santa 
Ana” plantation, belonging to Central .Tuncos. Sligiit damage was caused 
thereto. Hernandez fled but w'a.s arrested the following day and held under 
$15,000 bail. 

MAYAOUEZ. 

February 9, on this date a fire broke out In one of the plantations of the 
Guanlca Central and three cuenlas of cane were destroycMl thereby. 

February 16, two cuerdas of cane were destroyed by a fire at Central ‘ Roche- 
Jals” on this date. Jorge Nadal was arrested on the same day for Inciting 
^others to destroy cane fields. # 

February 18, during the night a fire broke out In the middle of a patch of 
cane on the “ Cristy ” plantation, belonging to Central “ Roehelals.” About one 
cuerda of cane was destroyed. It was proven that this fire wiis of Incendiary 
ori^u. 


38819®— S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 11 73 
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llANAUBO. 

February 19, during the night a fire broke out In the ** Garona ” plantation, 
belonging to Mr. Fantauzzl. Slight damage was caused thereby. 

March 20, at daybreak a small amount of cane belonging to Central “ Colom- 
bia ** was destroyed by Are. 

NAGUABO. 

February 26, seven cuerdas of cane of the “ Ksperanza ” plantation, property 
of the Fajardo Sugar Co., were destroyed by fire. 

PONCE. 

February 20, at “ Barrancas,” of the CJuanlca Central, six cuerdas of cane 
were destroyed by tire. Strikco-s Raindn del Valle and Lorenzo Nieves were 
arrested as suspects. Another tire broke out at about I p. in. at the “ Estrella ” 
plantation of Messrs. Sauri & Sublrri. At this latter place twenty-two cuerdas 
of cane were destroyed. Strikers Mareial Cartagena and Juan J. I.i0pez, sus- 
pects, were arrested. 

PONCE. 

February 20, at 12 p. rn. a Are broke out nt the “ Esperanzn ” plantation, of 
the Guanica ( Vntral. Sliglit damage was caused thereby. 

February 20, at about 2 p. m. a Are broke out at the ‘‘ Estrella ” plantation, 
belonging to IMessrs. Suurl & Subirft. Slight dninages caused therefrom. 

B'ebriiary 28, at about 3 a. in. a Are broke out at the “ F'ortnna ” plantation, 
which caused slight damage to the cane. Juan Figueroa was arreste<l on 
suspicion. 

March 11, two Ares broke out during the nlglit at Central “ Reparada.” A 
meeting of strikers was comimmceil at the lime the Are started. There is 
reason to believe the same was Intentional. 

KlU PJEDHAS. 

January 21, at al>out 11 p. in. two cuerdas of cane were destroyed by a Ai*e 
taking place at “San Patricio” plantation belonging to Messrs. lVrece<lo, of 
San Juan. 

SANTA ISAUET.. 

Il’ebruary 10, during the night a Are broke out at the “Cuatro Hermanos ” 
pluiitution, and six cuerdas of cane were destroye<i. 

VEGA IlAJA. 

B^ebruary 4, during the night three fires broke out at the “ San Vicente ” and 
“ Carmen ” Sugar Centrals. Some of tlie cune was destroyed. 

B>briiary 25, at aliout 8 p. m. a patch of cune lielonging to Mr. Francisco 
Jimenez was set a Are in Afteeii ditferent places. Candles were found at 
various places. 

ITebrunry 28, at ab«)ut 3.30 p. m. tluve cuerdas of cane belonging to Mr. Luis 
Garcia were destroyed by Are. 

me^ues. 

.January 23, at the “ I.eguillon ” plantation, belonging to Central “ Esperanza,” 
a Are broke out In which tliirty cuerdas of cane were destroyed. Alfonso Velfii:- 
quoz was arrested on suspicion. 

B>bruary 13, at Centi-al “ I2.si)erunza,” belonging to Mr. Mourraille, a fire took 
place. This Are was no doubt intentional. 

February 22, at 9 a. m. a patch of cane belonging to Central ** Arkadia ” was 
set aAre. On Investigation Ulto Ayala was arrested and held under $15,000 bail. 

February 24, at 10 a. m, ten cuerdas of cane, belonging to Central “ Arkadia,” 
were destroyed by Are. From all indications this Are was intentional. 

YAUCO, 

January 18, thirty-eight cuerdas of cane belonging to the Guanica Central 
'were destroyed by Are. 
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TABUCJOA. 

February 20, at about 1.80 p. m., u Ore broke out at Central “ MercHiila.” 
.From eight to nine cuertlaa of caue were destroyed. Tlie police surprised 
strikers Martin Morales and Vletorlno Rodriguez as they eauie out from the 
place where the fire started. On seeing the police tliey lied, but were arrested 
later. Itoth men were taken l>efore the municipal judge, wlio held them under 
$4,000 bail each. 

February 21 a Are took place In the caue fields of Messrs. I,. Martinez & Co., 
hut the same was smothere<l immediately. 

February 27, at 11 a. m., 20 cuenlas <»f caue belonging to the “ Diaz & Ahoy ” 
plantation were destroyeil by lire. The lire started at t>\o different places at 
one time. 


TRAVIESO EXHIBIT HO. 5. 

May 12. 1015. 

The honorable tlie Oovkrnor of Fokto Utc(t. 

Sati Juan, Porto Rico. 

Srn: I have the lionor t<» eii<‘los<» berewUb a copy of a letter from tlie district 
tlscal of Humacao giving results of the case.s against persons ougageil in the 
Vieipies riots which were apinailed to the district court of Humacao from the 
iniinlcipal court of Vieques. You will note from Ibis letter that the tlscal 
.states that be entered Into a stij>ulatlon with the attorney for tlu‘ various 
accused as to the facts, and that tin* court senten<*t‘d those persons in regard 
to whom the stipulation Mas enlcred into to thnn* montiis in Jail in ejn'h (iise. 

I am enclosing a copy of tills stipulation ami a (H>i>y of hjy letter ilatcd May 
6, 1015, to the tiscnl of Humacao in conne<*tion with this stipulation; jiLso a 
table of the cases tri(M.l in tin* district c«airt of Hnmacao In conm*(‘tlnn with 
the same matter, Mith tlie naim's of the acciis<‘d, the crimes of Mhich tliey are 
at'cused, and tlie result of the trial In each case. 

Respectfully, 

Attorney (P^wral. 


Casos (tc VicfjiUfs. Ahril tUITu 
rOUTE I)K DISTRITO DK HI M.\(’AO. I‘. R. 


No. 

d(>I 

aou- 

sa- 

do. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
10 
20 
31 


24 

25 

26 
27 


Nombres de lo 3 aiuisadc^. 

.\coniel i- 
nnenlo y 

agrosibii 
a sotero 
nioreira. 

Aoometi- 
inlonlo y 
agresidti 
a .sergio 
Iniguoni. 

Motin 

oauux). 

MoHn 

pueblo. 

Portor 

armas. 

Pedro Encarnaoidii 

Esteban Huertas 

2 aftos. 

2 

9 << 

2 aAos. 

2 “ 

Absuelto. 

t 20 (» '* 0 ( 1 . 


A quilino del Ho VO 

2 “ 

9 (t 


11 1 , 

BoIjrese. 



AbsuoKo. 

It 

u n 







Marcellno MeFndez 



Absnello. 



2 aOos. 


Bobruse. 


Delfln Arizmendez . 

Francisco Encariiacidii 



330 30(1 




' 1 il&O. 

J w 

3200 eod. 

Rafael IVrez 




HiRinioColdn. 



! 1 “ 

; 1 '' 

3200 OOd. 


Manuel CristiAn 


i 

Sobrase. 


Martin Dm* • 



Absuelto. 


RvarMt-o i 



3 mases. 

Sobrese. 


PWOonzAlez j 



Absuelto. 

3^ 3f»d 



It 


Alejandro Garcia 1 

rnan i 



3 mases. 

3200 OOd. 



Ainbrosio CaiTa.Hquillo 



3 “ 

Bof)rofle. 


rSamiAn rfe la.Driir. 1 



3 “ 


flifTo Ofthf^rn. 1 



Absuelto. 

3200 OOd. 


Mlgtiel Garcia 



Bobresc, 

a a 


SfmpJtcin Daninna 



3 meses. 

Sot>re 9 e. 


Atnri(lfitiea 



3 “ 


MfiniA) TTAmi(.n<tA9L 1 



3 



Martin Rivera j 



3 “ 

1266 90d. 
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Cafiofi de Viequvs, Abril dc -Continued. 

COKTE DE DISTRITO DE HUMACAO, P. R.-Continued. 


No. 

del 

acu- 

sa- 

do. 

Nombres de los acusados. 

Isis'S 

Aoometi- 
miento y 
agresi 6 n 
a serglo 
brignoni. 

Motln 

campo. 

Motiu 

pueblo. 

Portar 

armas. 

29 

Jnan Qautler 






30 

Gregorio Jaime 



3 “ 



31 

Ceferino Monoll 



3 “ 



32 

Antonio Rivera 



3 “ 



33 

Manuel Batall 



3 '' 



34 

Anlocto Senjtno 



3 “ 



35 

Antollno Ramos 



3 “ 



36 

Marcelino Garcia 

1 1 


3 



37 

Anicoto Rodrieuoz 



3 



38 

Crut Gonz&lezr. { 


3 “ 



39 

Juan Becorril f 


3 “ 



40 

Alfredo Augustin 1 


3 “ 



41 

Leonardo Morales ' 


3 “ 



42 

Diego Camancho 


3 “ 



43 

Imcas Belardo ' 


3 “ 


** 

44 

Quintln Beoerrll 1 


3 



45 

Jbs 6 Rosado ' 


3 “ 

1 

46 

Nepomucono Ldpoz { 


3 “ 

1 

47 



3 “ 

1 * '* 

48 

Ruflno VelAzquoz ! 


3 " 

1 

49 

Gabriel Nieves ' 


Sobrese. 

I 

60 

Francisco Corslno . ' 


3 mesas. 


1 

61 

Celesflno Sanes 


3 


1 ... ■ ’ ■* 

52 

Matias Ramos ' 


3 '' 


1 . 

63 

JuliAn Tania 


Bobreso. 



64 

Juan Casillas 


3 meses. 

$266 OOd. 1 


65 

Juan Velez ' 


3 “ 


66 

Manuel Ojeda ' 


3 “ 




67 

Vicente Q’onzAlez I 


3 “ 



68 

Juii&n Torres 1 


3 ‘‘ 



69 

Alfredo Isidore 1 


3 “ 



60 

Ramdn Figueroa 

I 


3 “ 



61 

Emilio Gai^a 





$50 OOcI. 

02 

Gumersindo Rojas 





63 

Jos 6 Marla Samuel 






64 

Marcelino MeK'ndez 




90d. 


66 

Josd Garcia 






66 

Alejandro Garcia F<;‘Ux 






67 

Basilio Melendez 


1 

<( 


68 

Daniel Rodriguez 



$'^00 90<1. 


69 

Eugenio Morales 





70 

Antonio Rivera 





71 

Luis OonzAlez 


1 

« 1 


72 

' Matias Ramos 


) 



73 

Lorenzo Huertas 


1 

$200 90d. 1 





1 

1 




RESUMEN. 

Aoometiiniento y aFjesWn: 


Condenados 7 

Absueltos 1 

Sobreseldos 1 

Total ~ '' 

Motln campo: 

Condenados 43 

Absueltos 13 

Sobreseidos 3 

Totjd 59 

Motfn pjblo; 

Ccmdenados 18 

Absueltos 1 

Sobreseidos 15 

Total 34 

Portar annas: 

Condenados 3 

Sobreseidos I 

Total ~ 4 
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TRAVIE80 EXHIBIT NO. 6. 

San .1i an, Fvhnwrif IV IS. 

To the fiscalSy the alcaldes^ aud the district chiefs of police of Porto Itieo: 

The proclamation which I have to-<lay addressed to the people of Porto Uloo 
will show you clearly the attitude of the Clovernmeut throu^?hout the serious 
situation existing to-day in tlds Island. It Is of absolute necessity tliat dis- 
order, fire, and riot should cease immediately, and that al>solute (piletness be re- 
established. Tlie parades of laborers armed with iiiaclietes, clubs, juul other 
arms must be strictly prohlbltiMi, and the machete shall only be iis<*d as an 
instrument of labor when the laborers arc about their daily (x'cupatlon. M(H‘t- 
inps at which orators Incite the audliim and discredit t>f anybody shall be sup- 
pressed and when riot and disorder Is provokeil. 

The iKMiceful laborer and everyone who desires ti» enj^age in his dally occu- 
pation shall be protected, and it shall be prevented at all cost and by means of 
force, if necessary, that the freedom of the peaceful citizen to work and not to 
join the strike be abridged. 

In cases of riot and disorder the leaders and the authors who by tladr word 
or by their actions lead the unconscious masses of llw‘ iR'ople to ex(‘cute acts 
of violence and disorder shall l>e severely luinisheil. 

Every authority lias the absolute support of llu‘ (Jovernment to compel the 
faithful and energetic exe<*ution of tlie law; and absolute neutrality sludl be 
observed in the conflicts l)et\veen capital ami lal)or, ami both shall be proli'ctinl 
when within the law', but if any of said elements violate the law they shall be 
severely punished and the (Jovernment is ready not to alhnv the riglits of the 
laborer to peacefully strike and to demand in a i)eaceful manner an Increase of 
his salary, either by remaining at home without working or by persuading tlio 
employers by W'ord of mouth to increase hl.s salary, to be used us an instrument 
and as a means to incite the people to commit acts of violence ami force to 
obtain an increase in salary wbicli can not be obtaincMl ])eacefully. 

The Ciovernment exi)ects everyone of you to <lo your duty, ami those jou will 
rcceiv.e the absolute support of th<‘ authorities. 

AkTJM’II Y\(iKU. 

(Jovrrnor of Porto Pico, 


TRAVIESO EXHIBIT NO. 7. 

[Govornmont llouso, Porto Rico ] 

VkiuitiAUY 25, 1015. 

In accordance with my verbal instructions to you, and in order that you may 
understand clearly how to exercise your c<introl over the mcMdings and parades 
of the striking laborers outside the urban zones, which by my letter of the 20tli 
instant were placed under your control, Inasmuch as such meetings are not gen- 
erally regulated by municipal ordinances, I desire to make the following ex- 
planatory statement in wTitlng: 

It was not my intention that you should suppress peaceful meetings of the 
laborers who may gather at some certain point on the public roads or in the 
barrios for the purpose of discussing in an orderly manner their grievances. 
So long as these meetings are peaceful and orderly in their spirit and attitude, 
and so long as the speakers discuss the grievances of the working people wdthia 
the limits of the law, I desire that you shall not In any way interfere vvitli them. 

Noisy and threatening parades of large bodies of workmen for the purpose 
of intimidating peaceful laborers, or parades which cause or tend to cause the 
setting of fires in the cane fields or disorder among the i)eople, should be pro- 
hibited. This, of course, will not prevent the peaceful use of the roads by the 
laborers or others who desire to assemble at any point for the purpose of 
holding a peaceful me<»ting. 

This letter must not be construed as In any manner modifying or wdtlidrawing 
any part of my proclamation or letter of the 20th instant, hut simply as ex- 
plaining the manner in which you arc to execute some of the Instructions of 
the letter. 

Respectfully, Arthur Yager, novernor. 

The Chief of Insular Policf.. 

San Juan, Porto Pico. 
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TBAVIEBO EXHIBIT HO. 8. 


[Departmeul of .Tustic^? of Porto Rico, office of the attorney general, San Juan,1 


March 25. 1915. 

The honorable the Goteknor of Poeto Rico, 

f>‘ffn Juan, JR. R. 

SiH : I have the lionor to submit to you herewith a translation of the re|)ort 
of Fiscal Torres Gran upon Ihe present status of the investigation of the riot In 
Ponce which occurred as a iH^sult of the recent strike. 

Yours, resiMstfiilly, 


Howard L. ICeet^, 

Attorney General. 


[Department of JuHtloe of Porto Rico, office of the flacal, Ponce.] 


Makc-h 24, 1915. 

Hon, Howakd L. Kkkx. 

Attomry GrmrnJ, iS'oa Juan. 

Kir: In acconiance with our 1eh‘phone conversation of yesterday, I am to-clay 
reporting regarding the imrllculars of the riot which occurred in this city ns a 
result of the agricultural strike. 

My first intention was to la'csent an accusatinn as quickly as possible before 
the district coui't, as a means of avoiding future contlngeucies, but since tl»e 
House of Delegates acted in this case, and taking into ccmslderatlon tlint the 
Raid strike ceased comj^lelely, 1 exploited llmL jour honor would send me the 
record of the house witli liistnictions. 

In the course of the investigation of the events there are several declarations 
which 1 am forwarding to your liouor. us some llul>ilit.v arises therefrom for an 


Dfllcer of tlie insular i)oUce. 

Aecovdiiig to the declarations which are in my liands, it appears tlmt the lab<»r 
lender Mr. Santiago Iglesias comporttsl himself in an illegal manner while 
addressing his hearers, liis speecii l>eing one of threats, irony, and contempt for 
the different oiriclals of the Government, f<»r which reason the chief of t]\e 
insular police of this district. Mr. I’crnandez Nater, ord(*r(‘d him to descend 
from the stump. At this juncture a man armed with a taper file attacked Corp. 
Ferrer, who was going to execute tlu* orders of his chief, and when tl\e latter 
saw tills lie was compelled to c<»me to the aid t>f his sul>ordinate. ImnaMllately 
confusion ensued, and studs were tired liuhscrimlnntely by the police and by the 
civilians, the man who attacked tlie corjioral and the captain being wounded 
mul being now an iiuuule of the Tiicoche llosiiltal, where he Is recovering from 
Ms wounds. 

Now, according to the declaratlmis which 1 attach, it appears tlmt later on, 
and when tlie riot iuid been sulxlued, a policeinan uttackeii from behind a man 
who was ivtlring and without justification shot at tliis man, thereby causing 
his death. 

This was what gave rise to the investigation made by the House of Delegates 
€ind w’na one of the principal reasons for withholding presentation of an accu- 
sation by me, as public opinion indiscriminately pronounces itself against this 


pollceanaiu 

Inasmuch as Ik' is an employee of the people of I’orto Rico — that is, an Insular 
peUceman — in uccitrdance with seiiion 04 of the political code, I fortvard said 
declarations so tlmt your honor, upon examination thereof, may decide whether 
I should continue the iuvesUgatkm against said iwllcemun, giving Mm an oppor- 
tunity to bt‘ present and defend liimself, and wiien suiil investigation Is complete, 
ithut it be forwarded to yoiu* honor that you may decide what might be most 
pi’oper in the interests of justice. 

Iteapecttully. 

LiiiFjiTAD Torres Grau, Fisoal. 
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38819®~S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol. 11 75 
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